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INVENTORY  OF  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  IMPORTED 
BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN  SEED  AND  PLANT 
INTRODUCTION  DURING  THE  PERIOD  FROM  OC- 
TOBER 1  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1914  (NO.  41;  NOS. 
39309  TO  39681).     

INTBOBUCTOBY  STATEMENT. 

Although  a  small  one,  ^his  inventory  contains  descriptions  of  some 
very  interesting  new  material. 

A  low-growing  creeping  legume  {Dolichos  hoseiy  the  Sarawak 
bean),  which  keeps  down  the  weeds  successfully  in  rubber  planta- 
tions in  the  Malay  States  and  ^ould  be  of  value  in  citrus  orchards 
in  Florida  (S.  P.  I.  No.  39335),  and  a  wild  prostrate  form  of  alfalfa 
from  the  mountains  between  Hotien,  Honan,  and  Luanfu,  Shansi, 
China,  will  interest  those  experimenting  with  forage  •  and  cover 
crops  (S.  P.  I.  No.  39426). 

The  Rosa  odorata  gigantea  (S.  P.  I.  No.  39593),  a  giant  among 
the  roses  from  the  Himalayas,  with  white  flowers  6  inches  across 
and  a  more  rampant  growth  than  the  Cherokee  rose  and  which  has 
already  shown  that  it  will  cross  on  other  roses,  ought  to  open  the 
way  for  a  new  race  of  climbing  roses  in  the  South. 

Eight  varieties  of  sweet  potato  from  the  Cuba  Experiment  Sta- 
tion (S.  P.  I.  Nos.  39610  to  39617),  among  them  a  prize  winner  of 
the  Camaguey  exhibition,  will  be  wanted  for  trial  by  southern  sta- 
tions, and  the  wild  tomato  of  Funchal  (S.  P.  I.  No.  39362),  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Gable  from  the  driest  rocky  locations  on  the  island  of 
Madeira,  where  it  grows  wild  and  is  believed  to  be  from  the  original 
stock  from  which  tlje  cultivated  tomato  has  sprung,  will  probably 
interest  tomato  breeders  because  of  its  drought-resistant  qualities. 

An  unusually  large  collection  of  Chinese  barleys,  38  varieties 
(S.  P.  I.  Nos.  39494  to  39531),  presented  by  the  special  envoy  for 
foreign  affairs,  through  the  United  States  consul  general  at  Shang- 
hai, may  yield  good  new  varieties  for  some  sections  of  this  country. 

Note. — This  bulletin  is  a  record  of  new  or  lltUe-known  Beeds  or  plants  procured  mostly 
from  abroad.  It  Is  intended  for  distribution  to  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  the 
more  Important  priyate  coeperatort.  . 
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The  chingma,  the  so-called  China  jute  or  Tientsin  fiber  (S.  P.  I. 
No.  39301),  which  yields  a  harsher  and  stronger  fiber  than  the  Indian 
jute  and  is  used  for  carpet  making,  has  been  introduced  from  Ichang, 
China,  and,  if  improved  methods  for  extracting  the  fiber  can  be 
devised,  may  prove  a  profitable  crop  in  America. 

The  attempt  to  save  from  extinction  the  last  survivor  of  a  species 
of  tree  closely  related  to  our  cultivated  cotton,  in  order  that  hybrids 
with  it  may  be  made,  has  a  great  deal  more  than  a  sentimental  inter- 
est.  Seeds  from  the  dying  tree  of  this  Kokia  drynariaides  (S.  P.  I. 
No.  39354)  from  Molokai,  have  been  secured  by  Mr.  Bock,  of  Hawaii. 

The  doom  boom  of  the  South  Africa  veldt  {Acacia  horrida),  the 
most  widely  distributed  of  all  South  African  trees  and  the  char- 
acteristic landscape  tree  in  the  pictures  of  big-game  hunting  in 
South  Africa,  appears  to  be  a  promising  hedge  plant  and  windbreak 
,  for  trial  in  Texas  (S.  P.  I.  No.  39355). 

The  most  beautiful  of  the  flowering  trees  of  Java  {Spathodea 
campanulata)  y  introduced  from  Africa  in£o  that  island,  which  is  in 
bloom  there  almost  throughout  the  whole  year,  was  sent  in  by  Dr. 
B.  T.  Galloway  several  years  ago  and  has  flowered  in  southern 
Florida,  and  new  importations  of  seed  have  consequently  been  made 
(S.  P.  I.  No.  39415).  To  Mr.  W.  M.  Matheson  will  go  the  honor  of 
the  first  introduction  of  this  tree  into  Florida,  for  he  brought  it  in 
earlier  from  Jamaica. 

The  success  of  various  species  of  Tamarix  as  low  windbreaks  in 
Texas  has  made  it  advisable  to  get  together  the  other  species  of  this 
genus,  and  two  of  these  have  been  imported  from  the  desert  of 
Farab,  Bokhara,  Turkestan  (S.  P.  I.  Nos.  39628  and  39629). 

The  accounts  of  the  Mahwa  tree  (Madhuca  indica^  S.  P.  I.  No. 
39325),  the  fleshy  flowers  of  which  produce  food  annually  in  India 
worth  over  a  million  dollars,  have  made  it  seem  desirable  to  introduce 
it  into  Florida  and  Porto  Hico,  even  though  these  dried  flowers  have 
an  unpleasant  odor  of  mice  and  appear  to  be  somewhat  indigestible. 
The  value  of  this  tree  seems  truly  remarkable,  and  it  deserves  investi- 
gation from  an  American  point  of  view. 

The  rapid  growth  of  avocado  groves  in  California  and  Florida 
and  the  growing  realization  that  a  fruit  which  produces  over  29 
percent  of  fat  is  more  than  a  mere  table  delicacy  make  the  dis- 
semination of  the  Guatemalan  and  Mexican  hard-shelled  spring  and 
winter  ripening  seedlings  of  remarkable  shipping  qualities,  which 
have  in  recent  years  been  grown  in  California,  of  much  more  than 
passing  interest  (S.  P.  I.  Nos.  39369  to  39375). 

American  Consul  Charles  K.  Moser^s  discovery  of  a  delicious 
Ceylonese  mango  almost  as  large  as  a  coconut,  with  a  striking  red 
blush  and  almost  no  fiber,  shows  that  all  of  the  most  desirable  types 
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of  the  mango  varieties  of  India  evidently  can  not  be  secured  through 
correspondence  (S.  P.  I.  No.  39485). 

The  popularity  of  the  Paraguayan  fruit  Feijoa  sellowiana  and 
its  unexpected  hardiness  in  the  South  make  a  large-fruited  seedling 
of  especial  importance  at  this  time  (S.  P.  I.  No.  39556). 

The  rosy  fleshed  anona  called  llama  {Annona  diversifolia)  ^  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  of  this  important  class  of  fruits  (S.  P.  I.  No. 
39567),  and  the  Annona  purpurea  (S.  P.  I.  No.  39358),  a  new,  large, 
aromatic-fruited  species,  add"  two  important  fruit  plants  to  the  sub- 
tropical collection. 

The  Chinese  wampi  {Claucena  lansium)  has  shown  that  it  will 
grown  in  Florida,  and  either  its  pale  yellow  rough-skinned.fruits  of 
aromatic  flavor  or  its  ability  as  a  stock  to  carry  the  grapefruit  may 
make  it  of  value  (S.  P.  I.  No.  39668). 

The  tropical  ciruelas  ^Spondias  lutea  (S.  P.  I.  No.  39563),  which 
are  popular  in  the  markets  of  Bogota  three  months  of  the  year, 
should,  if  one  can  judge  by  the  success  of  other  species  of  the  same 
genus  there,  thrive  well  in  Florida. 

A  study  seems  not  yet  to  have  been  made  of  the  varieties  of  coconut 
and  their  comparative  value  for  the  different  purposes  to  which  coco- 
nuts are  put,  and  the  introduction  by  Mr.  H.  Pittier,  from  Punta 
Burica,  Panama,  of  a  rare  variety  rich  in  oil  (S.  P.  I.  No.  39356) 
emphasizes  the  need  of  a  thorough  study  of  this  immensely  valuable 
food  plant. 

The  possible  use  of  new  stocks  for  the  pear  and  an  investigation  of 
the  origin  of  the  blight-proof  Kieffer  and  LeConte  pears  will  make 
necessary  close  comparisons  of  the  different  Chinese  species,  and  pear 
breeders  will  want  plants  coming  from  the  original  trees  of  Pyrua 
betulaefolia  which  were  sent  to  Kew  and  the  Arnold  Arboretum  by 
Dr.  Bretschneider  in  1882  (S.  P.  I.  Nos.  39547  and  39548) ;  also  plants 
of  Pyrug  hreUchneideri  (S.  P.  I.  No.  39538),  which,  at  the  arboretum, 
in  addition  to  being  a  remarkable  ornamental,  yields  yellow  globose, 
juicy  fruits  of  fair  quality,  from  which  it  is  thought  by  Prof.  Sar- 
gent the  best  of  the  Chinese  cultivated  pears  have  been  derived ;  and 
Pyrus  ovoidea  (S.  P.  I.  No.  39541),  which  is  possibly  the  parent  of 
the  Kieffer  and  has  large,  abundant  flowers  and  foliage  that  colops 
scarlet  in  autunm;  and  particularly  Pyrus  pha^ocarpa  (S.  P.  I.  No. 
39540),  with  pyriform  fruits,  which  has  never  been  attacked  by  pear 
blight,  although  a  large  tree  of  it  has  been  standing  in  the  arboretum 
for  many  years,  exposed  to  infection. 

The  woolly  aphis  is  a  serious  pest  of  apple  orchards  in  Chile,  but 
four  immune  varieties  of  apple  have  been  found  there  and  extensively 
propagated  by  a  large  nursery  firm  at  Santiago.  They  are  deserv- 
ing of  trial  in  this  country  (S.  P.  I.  Nos.  39320  to  39323). 
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Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Explorer  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  has  discovered  in  the  Shansi  Province  of  China  a 
true  wild  apricot,  tlie  kernels  of  which  are  pickled  in  brine  and 
eaten  as  appetizers  by  the  natives  (S.  P.  I.  No.  39439),  and  in  the 
mountains  south  of  Sianfu,  Shensi  Province  (S.  P.  I.  No.  39428), 
and  again  in  Chaoyii,  Sha5^si  Province  (S.  P.  I.  No.  39544),  a  small, 
sour,  but  freestone  wild  peach,  which  may  be  of  decided  importance 
to  peach  breeders.  Prinsepia  umflora^  which  he  found  near  Fucheng, 
a  spiny  shrub,  very  decorative  in  May,  and  bearing  fruits  which 
resemble  cherries,  being  dark  red  in  color,  quite  juicy,  and  sour,  may 
add  a  useful  hardy  fruiting  shnib  to  the  gardens  of  this  country 
(S.  P.  I.  No.  39432).  A  Prinsepia  introduced  by  Wilson  has  proved 
hardy  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

Chinese  place  and  plant  names  in  this  inventory  have  been 
brought,  as  far  as  possible,  inta  accord  with  the  best  authorities,  the 
geographic  names  (except  when  fixed  by  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Geographic  Board)  being  given  in  the  form  accepted  by  the 
Chinese  Ministry  of  Communications  Postal  Guide.  Many  of  the 
smaller  village  names,  however,  are  not  listed  therein,  and  in  all 
such  cases  the  location  of  the  village  is  given  with  reference  to  the 
nearest  town  mentioned  in  that  work. 

The  manuscript  of  this  inventory  has  been  prepared  by  Miss  May 
Riley,  the  botanical  determinations  of  seeds  introduced  have  been 
made  and  the  notes  on  geographic  distribution  compiled  by  Mr. 
H.  C.  Skeels,  and  the  descriptive  notes  arranged  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Stuntz, 
who  has  also  had  general  supervision  of  this  inventory. 

David  Faibchild, 
Agricultural  Explorer  in  Charge. 

Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction, 

Washington^  Z>.  (7.,  November  25, 1916. 


INVENTORY. 


39309.    Mangifbra  indica  L.    Anacardiace®.  Mango. 

From   Punjab*   India.     Presented   by  Mr.   A.   H.   Brydges,   Loomis»   Cal. 
Received  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  Ghico,  Cal. 

**  Seeds  from  the  village  of  Aliwal,  District  of  Jhalandar,  Pvnjab,  India. 
They  are  the  earliest  fruiting  varieties  in  that  locality,  ripening  in  August." 
[Brydges.) 

39310  to  39313.    Holcus  sorghum  L.    Poacese.  Sorghum. 

{Sorghum  vulgar e  Pers.) 
From  Hamburg,  Germany.    Presented  by  the  Botauische  Staats-Institut 

30310.  From  German  East  Africa. 

30311.  From  Kamerun. 

30312.  From  Togo. 

30313.  From  German  Bast  Africa. 

39314.    DoLiCHos  lablab  L.    Fabaceae.  Bonavist  bean. 

From  Mbale  Sana,  Lumbwa,  British  East  Africa.    Presented  by  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Smith.    Received  CN^tober  8,  1914. 

**Njai,  a  Kikuyu  bean  much  liked  and  valued  by  the  natives."    {Mrs.  Bmith.) 

39315  to  39317. 

From  Boulder,  Colo.    Presented  by  Mr.  Theo.  D.  A.  Ck>ckerell.     Received 
October  1,  1914.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Ck>ckerell,  except  as  otherwise 
Indicated. 
30315  and  30316.    Pbntstevon  huvilis  Nutt    Scrophulariaceee. 

"  From  Flagstaff  Hill."  Low-branching  iierennial  occurring  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  westward.  It  is  well  suited  for  the  hardy  border, 
but  does  not  usually  grow  higher  than  6  inches.  The  flowers,  which 
are  one^half  inch  in  length,  are  rather  narrow  and  of  a  deep-blue  color, 
sometimes  ranging  to  white.  It  grows  well  in  fairly  good  soil.  The 
flower  stalks  should  be  supported  by  light  stakes  to  keep  them  from 
being  blovm  about  by  the  winds  or  borne  down  by  heavy  waterings. 
(Adapted  from  Bailey,  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture,  and  Mc- 
Laren, Gardening  in  California.) 

30315.  **A  very  beautiful  variation  with  bright  blue  flowers,  a 
different  shade  of  color  from  the  normal.  It  may  have  to  be  taken 
to  the  F*  generation  to  show  its  true  colors." 

30810.  "A  variety  with  very  pale  flowers.  Probably  will  not 
appear  with  pale  color  until  the  F"  generation. 
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39315  to  30317— Con.     (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell.) 

39317.  Rosa  anoustiabum  Ck>ckerel].    Rosacese.  Bose. 

"From  Wood  Mountain,  CJolo.,  September,  1914  (D.  M.  Andrews). 
Published  as  Rosa  pratincola  angustiarum  in  Daniels*  Flora  of  Boulder, 
CJolo.,  and  Vicinity  (University  of  Missouri  Studies,  1911,  p.  148).  1 
now  consider  it  a  distinct  species.  The  fruits  vary  in  shape  on  the 
same  branch.*' 

39318  and  39319. 

From  Burrlngbar,  New  South  Wales,  Australia.     Presented  by  Mr.  B.  Har- 
rison.   Received  October  1,  1914. 

39318.  Angophora  lancbolata  Gavanllles.    Myrtacete.    Apple  myrtle. 

"An  evergreen  tree  found  In  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  24  to 
36  Inches  in  diameter,  70  to  80  feet  in  height.  The  tree  produces  a  kino 
or  gum  which,  when  freshly  exuded,  has  (like  other  Angophora  and  a  few- 
Eucalyptus  Idnos)  a  smell  like  sour  wine,  but  more  disagreeable.  Even 
when  quite  freshly  exuded  it  is  exceedingly  brittle.  It  has  a  bright  frac- 
ture, and  is  of  a  ruby  color,  with  a  tinge  of  brown.  Ck)lor  of  powder 
orange-brown.  Water  acts  but  slowly  upon  it,  forming  a  pale  reddish 
brown  solution,  and  leaving  abundance  of  sediment.  Timber  strong, 
heavy,  subject  to  gum  veins ;  used  for  naves  of  wheels,  slabs,  rough  build- 
ing, and  fuel."  (Maideriy  Useful  Native  Plants  of  Australia,  pp.  2SG 
and  S76.) 

39319.  Ghenopooium  sp.    C^enopodiacete. 

"  Said  to  grow  to  a  height  of  11  feet  In  arid  country ;  a  splendid  foil- 
der  for  dairy  stock."     (Harrison,) 

39320  to  39323.    Malus  stlvestbis  Miller.    Malacese.        Apple. 

(Pyrils  malus  L.) 

From  Santiago,  Chile.     Presented  by  Sefior  Salvador  Izquierdo. 
"These  scions  are  of  apple  varieties  which  are  free  from  the  woolly  aphis 
and  are  cultivated  with  much  success  in  Santa  Ines."     (Izquierdo,) 

39320.  No.  998.  Oobernador  Civit.         39322.     No.  994.  Huidobro. 

39321.  No.  991.  Esquisita  de        39323.     No.984.  Admirable    dc 

Santa  Ines,  Otono, 

39324  and  39325. 

From  Allahabad,   India.     Presented  by  Mr.   William  Bembower,   Ewing 
Christian  College.     Received  October  8,  1914. 

39324.    DiosPTBOs  niobicans  Walllch.    Diospyracee. 

"A  tree  50  feet  high,  with  many  lax  cinereous,  glabrescent  branches; 
young  shoots  and  petioles  minutely  puberulous.  Leaves  oval  oblong, 
much  acuminate  at  apex,  somewhat  narrowed  at  base,  alternate,  turning 
black  when  dry,  firmly  membranous,  glabrous,  except  on  midrib  which 
is  puberulous  and  depressed  on  the  upper  surface ;  lateral  veins  and  net 
veins  delicate,  not  conspicuous  above;  8  to  5  inches  long  by  1  to  1| 
inches  wide ;  petioles  one-tenth  to  one-seventh  inch  long. 

"Male  plants.  Flowers  in  few  flowered  (8  to  6)  short  axillary 
.  puberulous  cymes,  subsessile,  one-quarter  to  one-third  inch  long,  bracts 
small,  imbricated.  Calyx  with  scattered  short  ferruginous  hairs  out- 
side, shortly  4-lobed.     Corolla  with  few  scattered  short  hairs  outside. 
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39324  and  39325— Continued. 

deeply  (two-thirds)  lobed,  slender;  lobes  reflexed  at  apex.    Stamens  82 
in  one  case,  very  unequal,  many  minute,  glabrous. 

"Female  plants.  Fruit  glabrous,  ovoid  or  globose,  pointed  at  apex, 
al>out  two-thirds  inch  long,  4-celled,  4-seeded,  solitary.  Fruiting  calyx 
4-partite,  with  scattered  ferruginous  hairs  outside,  nearly  glabrous 
inside,  with  oval,  flat,  spreading  or  reflexed  lobes,  one-third  inch  long. 
Seeds  oblong,  two-thirds  inch  long;  albumen  not  ruminated,  embryo 
nearly  as  long  as  the  albumen.  Fruiting  peduncles  shortly  hispid,  one- 
fifth  inch  long,  patent,  unilateral,  bearing  2  small  bracts.*'  (Hiem, 
Monograph  of  the  Ebenacew.) 

89325.    Maoh-uoa  indiga  Gmelin.    Sapotaces.  Mahwa. 

(Bas8ia  latifolia  Roxb.) 

**I  hope  you  will  get  a  few  Mahwa  plants,  though  I  know  the  per- 
centage of  vitality  is  very  small  in  these  seeds."     (Bemhower.) 

For  previous  introduction  and  description,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  39182. 

39326  to  39329.    Opuntia  spp.    Cactacese.  Prickly-pear. 

From  Strathmore,  North  Quay,  Brisbane,  Queensland,  Australia.  Pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Arthur  Temple  Clerk.  Plants  received  at  the  Plant  In- 
troduction Field  Station,  Chico,  Cal. 

39320.  Opuntia  vxtloakis  Miller. 

8d327.  Opuntia  tomentosa  Salm-Dyck. 

39338.  Opuntia  bbasiliensis  (Wllld.)  Haworth. 

'39329.  Opuntia  stbicta  HawortK. 

39330.  Atalantia  monophtlla  DC.    Sutaceae. 

From  Sibpur,  near  Calcutta,  India.  Presented  by  the  Royal  Botanic  Qar^ 
den.    Received  October  17,  1914. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  38511  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

39331.  Gliricidia  sepium  (Jacq.)  Kiuith.    FabacesB. 

{Qliriddia  maculata  H.  B.  K.) 

From  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.  Presented  by  Mr.  D.  LeRoy  Topping, 
Bureau  of  tlie  Treasury,  Manila.    Received  October  8,  1914. 

"Jfadre  de  cacao.  I  used  it  for  a  house  decoration  and  had  stalks  of  it 
fully  10  feet  long  that  were  a  mass  of  bloom,  and  everybody  exclaimed,  '  Quite 
like  a  bit  of  Japan.'  The  plant  is  inclined  to  sprawl,  and  if  wanted  purely 
for  ornamental  purposes  It  would  be  well  to  prune  it."    (Topping.) 

39332  to  39334. 

From  Lavras,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil.  Presented  by  Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Hun- 
nicutt,  director,  Escola  Agrlcola  de  Lavras.  Received  October  17.  1914. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Hunnicutt,  except  as  otherwise  indicated. 

39382.    Panicum  babbinode  Trinfus.    Poacese.  Carib  grass. 

Capitn  d^ Angola. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  37908  for  previous  Introduction  and  description. 

39333.    TiBoucHiNA  stknooabpa  (DC.)  Cogn.    MelastomacesB. 

"  Seeds  of  a  wild  flowering  shrub,  commonly  called  Quaresma  or  Lentj 
as  it  blooms  at  Lent.    It  has  a  beautiful  purple  flower,  and  the  blooming 
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39332  to  39334— Con.     (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Hunnicutt.) 

season  covers  a  number  of  months.  It  grows  well  on  the  poorest,  driest 
grounds  we  have  and  blooms  during  the  d^y  season.  I  think  it  has  been 
cultivated  in  some  gardens  in  Brassil,  although  I  never  have  seen  it 
Ornamental  only.** 

30834.    Stetphnodbndbon  babbatimam  Mart.     Mimosacen. 

Barbatlm&o. 
"  Barbatimdo,    The  bark  of  this  Is  used  for  tanning  purposes." 

"Total  dissolved  solids,  31.6  per  cent;  solids  soluble  In  cold  water, 
28.6  per  cent;  nontannins,  6.7  per  cent;  tannins,  20.1  per  cent."  (Letter 
from  Bureau  of  Chctnistry,  November  21,  1914.) 

39335.  DoLiCHOs  hosei  Craib.    Fabaceae.  Sarawak  bean. 

From  Kuala  l^umpur,  Malay  States.     Presented  by  the  director,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.    Received  October  16,  1914. 

Seed  from  plants  sent  by  Mr.  Hose  to  Kuala  Lumpur  Experimental  Planta- 
tion. 

"  I  have  found  a  small  creeping  bean  of  the  Vigna  family  which  is  Indigenous 
to  Sarawak,  but  as  yet  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  its  name ;  and  I  think 
it  is  just  possible  that  It  has  never  been  reported  from  Sarawak.  This  bean 
appears  to  fulfil  all  that  Is  required  (a  low-growing  leguminous  plant  which 
can  be  dug  into  the  soil  and  reproduce  itself  In  time  to  check  the  growth  of 
weeds  and  grows  readily  from  cuttings),  but  seeds  are  very  difficult  to  procure. 
The  flower  is  yellow  and  the  leaf  a  rich  light  green ;  the  roots  do  not  penetrate 
the  ground  more  than  1  inch ;  the  plant  forms  a  thick  level  mass  about  6  inches 
thick  on  the  ground ;  it  will  grow  on  almost  any  soil,  but  for  preference  a  light 
soil,  and  in  six  months  after  planting  should  prevent  all  wash  If  planted  3  feet 
apart.  I  have  been  planting  this  bean  with  rubber  for  three  years  and  have 
now  200  acres  planted  with  It,  and  it  has  proved  itself  in  every  way  a  success.*' 
(Hose,  in  Agricultural  Bulletin  of  the  Federated  Malay  States,  p.  276.) 

39336.  Chorisia  speciosa  St.  Hil.    Bombacace«e.  Samuu. 

From  Asuncion,  Paraguay.    Presented  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Mead.    Received  Octo- 
ber 15.  1914. 

"Seeds  of  the  Samuu,  as  caUed  here.  As  to  its  beauty  as  an  ornamental 
plant,  I  have  every  confidence  In  its  making  good.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  one  dlfTerence  this  variety  has  in  comparison  with  the  kind  described  in  the 
department  bulletins,  which  is  that  this  tree  does  not  need  a  humid  atmospheiv, 
and  It  will  stand  a  very  decided  nip  from  frost,  though  to  what  degree  I  have 
not  registered.'*     (Mead.) 

39337  to  39340.    Manihot  spp.    Euphorbiacese.  Kanigoba. 

From  Bahia,  Brazil.     Presented  by  Dr.  V.  A.  Argollo  Ferrio.     Received 
Ck;tober  5,  1914.    Quoted  notes  by  Dr.  Argollo. 

**  The  good  name  thnt  Jequie  rubber  had  was  on  account  of  being  prepared  in 
sheets  and  pure,  because  the  Hanihbt  dicTiotoma  is  tapped  on  the  bark  in 
poranffos  (tins)  like  Hevea,  so  such  rubber  is  clean  from  impurities  and  is  easily 
prepared  in  thin  sheets  of  nice  appearance.  ManUiOt  heptaphylla  (Rio  Sao 
Francisco  zone)  and  J/,  piauhyenais  (State  of  Pinuhy)  being  tapped  near  the 
roots,  if  not  tapped  carefully,  give  rubber  that  has  a  large  proportion  of  sand 
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39337  to  39340— Con.  (Quoted  notes  by  Dr.  V.  A.  ArgoUo.) 
and  day.  As  to  quality,  the  Jeguie  is  the  worst,  for  It  has  resins  and  less 
elastic!^.  Growers  who  planted  M.  dichotoma  succeeded  badly  because  the 
growth  of  trees  is  extraordinarily  variable.  Seedlings  from  the  same  tree  show 
an  extraordinary  yariability  of  leaves  and  growth.  If.  dichotoma  requires  at 
least  6  years,  as  a  rule,  before  tapping.  The  best  variety  for  plantations  is 
M.  piauhyentis,  for  it  gives  the  best  rubber,  and  can  be  tapped  at  3  years 
(even  at  2  years  under  good  conditions).  With  low  prices  of  mani^oba  rubber, 
mani^oba  can  only  give  profits  if  labor  is  very  cheap,  not  exceeding  0.3  milreis 
(16  cents)  per  day.  Manigobas  will  not  stand  frost.  (I  have  seen  some  severely 
injured  in  Sao  Paulo  by  slight  frosts  in  coffee  districts.)  Manigoba  requires  a 
rainy  season  in  summer.  The  M.  heptaphyUa  and  M,  dichotoma  are  found  in 
parts  of  the  State  of  Bahia  on  the  other  side  of  the  chains  of  mountains  that 
divide  the  State  in  two  climates.  Between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  the  rains 
are  during  winter,  and  on  the  other  side,  from  the  mountains  to  the  Rio  Sao 
Francisco,  the  rainfall  is  in  summer.  Manigoba  grows  in  the  second  zone  if 
planted,  but  does  not  give  much  rubber  nor  good  quality,  as  Villa  Nova  planta- 
tions diow»  although  the  trees  have  the  best  appearance.  (Villa  Nova  is  on 
the  mountain  that  divides  the  x:limatic  zones  of  the  Stata  In  the  mountains 
you  have  rains  in  summer  and  nehlinas  (fog  rain)  in  winter.)  In  the  mani- 
coba  districts  there  are  heavy  rains  during  summer  for  4  to  6  months;  such 
rains  may  last  for  10  days,  day  and  night.  There  are  no  rains  during  the  dry 
season,  and  from  time  to  time  there  happens  a  dry  year  and  summer  rains 
fail  (about  once  in  10  years).  In  our  State  people  who  have  mani^oba  forests 
or  plantations  are  investing  in  cotton,  because  the  low  price  of  rubber  does  not 
give  enough  profits  to  pay  for  the  tapping  of  trees.  Manigoba  will  not  stand 
stagnant  water.  I  am  going  to  gather  for  you  seeds  of  the  three  varieties.  1 
do  not  know  whether  any  of  them  can  be  successfully  cultivated  in  the  States,  but 
if  you  have  the  proper  climatic  conditions — rains  in  summer,  no  frosts,  and  soil 
from  decomposed  granite  (red  clayey  sandy  or  sandy  clayey) — I  think  you 
will  prefer  the  small  M.  piauhyensis,** 

89837.    Manihot  olaziovii  Muell.  Arg. 

^UaniQoha  Ceara.  These  small  seeds  with  dark  colorations  are  quite 
different  from  other  varieties.  This  is  the  commonly  known  manigoba 
for  the  first  time  tapped.  It  gives  a  good  rubber  and  is  tapped  on  the 
bark  that  is  naturally  exfoliated,  which  makes  the  tapping  and  collect- 
ing of  clean  rubber  dlfilculf 

89338.  Majtihot  0ichotoma  Ule.  ' 

**  Manicoba  Jequie,    Seeds  long,  of  which  the  largest  are  quite  typical." 

89339.  Manihot  piauhyensib  Ule. 
"*  Manieoha  Piauhy:' 

89340.  Maivihot  heptafhylla  Ule. 

**  Manicoba  Sao  Francisco;  round  seeds.** 

39341.     (Undetermined.) 

Prom  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.  Presented  by  Mr.  Carlos  Werckl4,  through 
Mr.  Ad.  Tondus,  Department  of  Agriculture*  San  Jose.  Received  October 
2U  1914^ 
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39342.    Vbrschapfeltia  splendida  WendL    PhoBnicaceee.      Palm. 

From  Port  Louis,  Mauritius.  Presented  by  Mr.  G.  Regnard.  Received 
October  19,  1914# 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  a4083  for  previovs  introduction. 
39343  to  39351. 

From  Paris,  France.  Purchased  from  Vilmorln-Andrieux  &  Co.  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  C.  V.  Piper,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Received 
at  the  seed  warehouse  on  October  20,  1914.  Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Westgate. 

89343.    Onobbtchis  vulgabis  Hill.    Fabacese.  Common  sainfoin. 

(OnobrychU  viciaefolia  Scop.) 

"This  seed  was  obtained  for  trial  on  sandstone  hills.  It  is  a  deep- 
rooted  perennial  forage  crop  which  is  to  be  tried  in  humid  and  sub- 
humid  sections." 

39344.  Medicaqo  lupulina  L.    Fabacese.  Yellow  trefoil. 

"This  seed  was  obtained  for  experiments  with  clover  substitutes  and 
as  a  pasture  plant  in  the  Southern  States  and  northward." 

39345.  Obnithofus  sativus  Brot    Fabacese.  Serradella. 

"This  seed  was  obtained  for  experiments  with  clover  substitutes 
and  as  a  pasture  constituent  in  humid  and  subhumld  climates." 

39846.    UtEX  EUB0PAEU8  L.    Fabaceie.  Gorse  or  whin. 

"This  seed  was  obtained  for  trial  as  a  brow^sing  shrub  In  limestone 
sections  in  humid  and  subhumld  parts  of  the  country." 

39347  to  39349.    Lupinub  spp.    Fabacese.  Iiupine^ 

"  This  seed  was  obtained  for  use  as  a  substitute  for  crimson  clover  in 
green-manuring  experiments  in  the  Northern  States." 

39347.  Lupin  us  albus  L.  White  lupine. 

39348.  LuPiNus  angustifolius  L.  Blue  lupine. 

39349.  LuPiNUS  luteus  L.  Yellow  lupine. 

39360.    Gytisus  boopabius  (L.)  Link.    Fabacese.  Scotch  broom. 

"This  seed  was  obtained  for  trial  as  a  browsing  i^iirub  In  limestone 
sections  in  humid  and  subhumld  parts  of  the  country." 

39351.     Speboula  abvensis  L.    Sllenacese.  Giant  slurry. 

"This  seed  wad  obtained  for  trial  as  a  green-manure  crop  and  a 
forage  crop." 

39352.    Annona  cherimola  Miller.    Annonacese.        Cherimoya. 

From  Bogota,  (Colombia.    Presented  by  Capt.  H.  R.  Lemly,  United  States 
Army,  retired.    Received  October  17,  1914. 

"  Seeds  from  a  particularly  fine  specimen."    (Lemly,) 

"The  principal  fruit  cultivated  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  western 
South  America.  Endemic  in  the  Andes,  and  subtropical  rather  than  tropical 
in  its  natural  habitat.  Fruit  with  an  abundance  of  slightly  acidulous  sweet 
Juicy  pulp,  with  a  flavor  somewhat  like  that  of  a  pineapple.  Recommended  for 
planting  in  southern  California  in  the  foothills  near  the  coast."   ( W.  E,  Safford.) 
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39353.    CoFFEA  AMARA  F.  F.  Bruijning.    Kubiacess.  Coffee. 

From  Tamatave,  Madagascar.  Presented  by  Mr.  James  G.  Carter,  American 
consul.    Received  October  12,  1914. 

''Mautsaka,  the  so-called  caffeln-free  coffee  grown  in  the  south  of  Mada- 
gascar."   (Carter.) 

"This  coffee  was  collected  in  the  Fort  Dauphin  district.  It  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  southeastern  portion  of  Madagascar,  grows  from  5  to  5i  meters 
high,  and  resembles  the  ordinary  coffee  very  much,  althoughr  the  leaves  are 
smaller.  The  ripe  fruit  assumes  a  yellowish  color;  the  seeds,  which  are  har- 
vested in  February  and  March,  contain  no  caffeine.  The  smell  of  the  roasted 
coffee  is  pleasant,  although  the  taste  of  the  drink  prepared  therefrom  is  bitter 
and  unpleasant.  This  species  of  coffee  has  not  yet  come  into  cultivation." 
(F.  F,  Bruijning,  in  Versloffen  van  Landboutokundige  Ondersoekningen  der 
Rijk$landboutDpro€f9tati(m8t  no,  18,  p.  115, 1915. ) 

38354.    KoKiA  DRYNARIOIDE8  (Seem.)  Lewton.    Malvaoese. 
(ChMsypinm  drynarioides  Seem.) 

From  Mahana,  Molokai,  Hawaii.  Presented  by  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Rock, 
botanist.  College  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu,  who  secured  them  from  Mr.  Joseph 
P.  Cooke.    Received  October  28, 1914. 

**  A  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote  Mr.  Cooke,  the  owner  of  Molokai  Ranch,  on  whose 
grounds  the  only  tree  of  this  species  grows,  asking  if  there  were  any  seeds  to 
be  found  on  it,  as  you  know  this  species  was  declared  extinct,  but  it  has  re- 
vived again  and  one  single  branch  produced  some  leaves  and  flowers  as  well  as 
a  few  seeds.     I  am  propagating  a  number  of  them  here."     (Rock,) 

39355.    Acacia  hobrida  (L.)  Willd.    Mimosacse.      Doom  boom. 

From  Johannesburg,  Union  of  South  Africa.  Presented  by  Mr.  J.  Burtt 
Davy,  Agricultural  ^upply  Association.    Received  October  24,  1914. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  1805  and  3S90  for  previous  introductions  and  description. 

**A  glabrous,  flat-topped  tree,  usually  spreading  more  than  its  height.  The 
host  widely  distributed  of  all  South  African  trees,  extending  from  Capetown 
through  the  Karroo  to  Damaraland,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal,  Natal, 
and  Delagoa  Bay.  Its  range  is,  however,  curiously  affected  in  places,  it  being 
absent,  possibly  through  frost,  in  several  large  flat  alluvial  localities  where 
single  trees  have  grown  to  perfection.  It  ascends  to  about  4,000  feet  alti- 
tude from  the  eastern  coast  and  considerably  further  Arom  the  western, 
but  is  absent  from  the  higher  parts  of  the  Drakenburg,  and  seldom  mixes  with 
Proteacen,  thus  Indicating  that  soil  as  well  as  climate  controls  its  distribution. 
Occasionally  it  forms  a  fine  spreading  tree  30  to  40  feet  in  height,  and  with 
8  stem  2  feet  In  diameter;  much  more  frequently  It  la  a  small  umbrella-shaped 
tree  of  10  to  15  feet  in  height  with  a  clear  bole  only  to  6  or  8  feet,  and  the 
constant  regrowth  dots  or  covers  the  veld  with  smaller  sizes  in  localities  where 
it  is  not  kept  down. 

"Although  usually  evergreen,  yet  in  dry,  cold,  carroid  localities  it  is  often 
leafless  tor  a  considerable. part  of  the  year,  and  in  some  localities  for  years  in 
BuccesBion,  and  is  then  enormously  spiny  and  colors  the  veld  white  instead  of 
green.  In  most  places  its  use  is  principally  for  fuel,  for  which  purpose  there  is 
no  better  wood ;  but  as  this  does  not,  except  near  the  towns,  use  up  all  that 
grows,  its  Increase  in  remote  localities  is  a  ditflicult  matter  to  check.    Fire  burns 
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the  grafls  under  mature  thorn  trees  without  doing  them  much  damage,  and  as 
the  seeds  germinate  most  readily  after  being  soaked  in  boiling  water  or  half 
roasted,  these  grass  fires  aid  rather  than  retard  regrowth.  Chopping  off  trees 
to  the  ground  only  induces  an  abundant  coppice  growth,  but  it  is  found  that  by 
chopping  them  off  2  feet  above  ground  during  summer  ^the  coppice  growth  is 
more  easily  controlled,  and  the  stump  often  dies.  Native  localities  usually 
become  free  of  thorn  trees  eventually,  partly  through  the  unrestricted  native 
demand  for  fuel,  kraalwood,  etc.,  and  partly  through  the  browsing  of  goats, 
which  of  all  artificial  methods  is  the  surest  means  of  keeping  the  tree  down. 
A  small  brown  scale  insect,  however  (Prosopophora  prosopidU  var.  mimo9ae), 
is  found  to  kill  the  trees  wholesale  on  the  occasions  of  its  visits  in  the  Bedford 
district.  During  very  dry  winters  it  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  to  fell  a  few 
leafy  thorn  trees  dally  as  a  green  bite  for  stock ;  during  summer  the  shade  of 
the  spreading  tree  is  sought  after  by  cattle  and  sheep ;  young  plants  are  always 
browsed,  and  where  obtainable  the  roots  are  relished  by  goats;  and  for  scenic 
effect  there  is  perhaps  no  prettier  tree,  growing  as  it  often  does  on  a  flat,  rocky 
subsoil  which  will  carry  no  better  growth;  on  hot,  rocky  banks  it  is  common, 
but  it  is  never  found  in  high,  dense  forest  Bark  rough,  thick,  dark ;  formerly 
much  used  locally  in  the  tanning  of  leather,  and  even  now,. at  about  half  the 
price  per  ton  as  compared  with  black  wattle,  it  pays  to  employ  it  for  local  use 
but  not  for  export,  as  the  percentage  of  tannin  for  the  bulk  is  too  low. 

"The  doom  boom  la  the  host  of  an  innumerable  lot  of  pests,  being  often 
deared  of  foliage  by  caterpillars  of  several  large  moths  and  by  bagworms ;  its 
timber  is  often  bored  by  Apate  doraalis  and  Chrysohothris  dorsata;  certain  ants 
occasionally  inhabit  the  thorns  and  induce  a  most  thorny  development ;  strange 
gall  abortions  or  malformations  of  poils  are  caused  by  a  fungus;  another  fungus 
(Oecidium  omamentale)  makes  artistic  floriated  curls  of  the  young  twigs;  and 
Loranthus  and  mistletoe  are  frequent  parasites. 

"  Doom  boom  makes  a  strong,  rough  hedge  if  soaked  seed  is  sown  in  line  and 
kept  watered  till  germination  has  taken  place.  It  is  also  useful  for  sowing  in 
beds  of  intermittent  rivers  with  a  view  to  arreatli^  silt  during  future  floods. 
It  suffers  severely  during  soft  snowstorms,  the  horizontal  branches  and  foliage 
breaking  under  a  heavy  weight  of  snow."    (£fim.  Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony.) 

• 

39356.    Cocos  nucifera  L.    Phoenicaceae.  Coconut. 

From  Panama.    Secured  by  Mr.  H.  Pittier,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
Received  Ck:tober  29,  1914. 

"  The  small  Burica  nut,  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  whole  speci- 
men, but  I  send  along  the  three  shelled  ones  which  I  have  been  keeping  here 
till  I  could  do  better.  This  is  said  to  be  very  rich  in  oil  and  to  be  scarce  also, 
except  around  Punta  Burica  on  the  boundary  between  Costa  Bica  and  Panama." 
(Pittier.) 

39357  and  39358. 

* 

From  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.    Presented  by  the  National  Museum,  Sao  Jose. 
Received  October  24,  1914. 

39357.    AcHBADELPHA  iiAHiiosA   (L.)   O.  F.,  Cook.     Sapotacee. 

(Lucuma  mammosa  Gaertn.  f.)  Sapote. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  36673  and  37813  for  previous  introductions   and 
description. 
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39357  and  39358— Continued. 

89358.     Ani<vona  puspubea  Moq.  and  Sesse.    Annonaceie. 

-  This  species  has  large  aromatic  fruit,  velvety  on  *he  outside,  with 
raised  hooked  tubercles ;  yellow  aromatic  pulp  which  is  edible  when  ripe, 
but  said  to  be  unwholesome  if  eaten  to  excess.  A  medium-sized  forest 
tree  ranging  from  Mexico  to  Panama  and  Venezuela,**     {W.  E.  Safford.) 

39359  and  39360. 

From  Bogota,  Golombia.  Presented  by  Mr.  Roberto  Andssar,  secretary  to 
the  Colombian  Ijegatlon,  through  Mr.  W.  E.  SafTord,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.    Received  October  29,  1914. 

39359.     Annona  chebimola  Miller.     Annonacese.  Cherimoya. 

**One  of  the  most  delicious  of  the  fruits  of  the  higher  regions  of 
western  South  America;  this  variety  is  juicy  and  of  a  sweet  acidulous 
flavor.  Seeds  relatively  small  in  proportion  to  the  pulp.  Suitable  for 
cultivation  in  the  foothills  of  southern  California."     {Safford.) 

88360.     Fabsitloba  uoulabis  Jnss.    Passifloracese.  Oranadilla. 

"An  ^g-«haped  fruit  with  parchmentlike  shell  filled  with  an  abun- 
dance of  sweet  juice  and  many  small  seeds.  Used  in  tropical  America  for 
making  clherbets  and  ices  alone  or  with  the  addition  of  lemon  juice  or 
spices.  Of  easy  culture  in  all  warm  localities,  growing  in  the  form 
of  a  vine  from  trellises  and  arbors,  and  desirable  not  only  for  its  fruit 
but  for  Its  beautiful  flowers.**     (W,  E.  Saffard,) 

39361.    Abutilon  theophrasti  Medic.    Malvaceae.         Cli'lngnia. 

{Ahutilon  avicennae  Gaertn.) 

Grown  at  Arlington  Farm  from  seed  received  from  Mr.  R.  A.  Gurrie, 
Ichang,  China,  through  Mr.  A  H.  Sugden,  acting  commissioner  of  cus- 
toms, Hanliow,  China. 

"Seeds  of  what  purports  to  be  ta  ma.  The  capsules  look  to  me  small, 
and  I  am  nearly  sure  that  I  have  seen  much  larger  ones,  and  I  fear  that  these 
may  be  only  the  common  hemp."     {Currie.) 

**The  seeds  from  China  are  evidently  those  of  the  chHngma  {Ahutilon  theo- 
phrasti),  producing  the  so-called  China  jute  or  Tientsin  fiber  of  commerce. 
Ch*in{fma  is  cultivated  from  central  China  northward.  Its  fiber  is  stronger  but 
somewhat  harsher  than  that  of  India  jute.  It  is  used  in  this  country  to  a 
limited  extent,  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  jute  carpets  and  rugs.  The  plant 
is  adapted  to  the  climate  from  Virginia  to  New  York  and  westward  to  the  Mis- 
souri Valley.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  promising  fiber  plant  for  introduction 
into  this  country,  provided  suitable  methods  cau  be  devised  for  extracting  the 
fiber  and  preparing  it  for  market.  We  planted  some  of  the  seeds  at  Arlington 
Farm  and  secured  16  excellent  plants  about  3  meters  high.  The  plants 
and  also  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits  were  nearly  twice  the  size  of  those 
of  the  ordinary  velvet  leaf  planted  at  the  same  time,  but  otherwise  no  distinct 
<lifference  has  b^n  detected  between  the  two  forms.  We  have  harvested  a 
Quantity  of  seed  from  the  plants  this  season,  so  as  to  have  stock  for  sowing  next 
year.'    (L,  H,  Dewey.) 

74545'— 17 2 
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39362.  Lycopersicon  esculentum  Miller.    Solanaceae. 

Wild  tomato. 

From  Funchal,  Madeira.  Presented  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Gable,  director. 
Junta  Agricola.    Received  October  81,  1914. 

"The  little  wild  tomato  LyooperHcum  vulgare  ceraHforme  which  is  found 
in  Madeira  is  considered  by  Lowe  {A  Mawual  Flora  of  Madeira)  as  being 
the  original  stock  from  which  our  cultivated  varieties  have  been  derived.  The 
same  author  states  that  besides  '  growing  spontaneously  everywhere  below  2,000 
feet  about  Funchal  and  other  towns  and  villages  In  Madeira,  it  is  completely 
naturalised  on  the  central  rocky  crest  of  the  North  Deserta.'  The  North 
Desert  is  an  almost  barren,  uninhabited  Island  which  lies  about  SO  miles  from 
Madeira.  To  quote  further :  '  It  has  been  found  also  in  the  Great  Salvage  by 
Sr.  C.  C.  Noronha;  and  the  interior  of  Sao  lago,  one  of  the  Gape  Verdes, 
between  the  Ribeira  dos  Pices  and  the  Boa  Entrada  of  Sta.  Catarina.  I 
found  it  mixed  with  Momordica  charantia  L.,  overspreading  in  vast  tangled 
beds  or  masses  whole  miles  of  mountain  tracts  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  to  4,000 
feet  above  the  sea.'  The  selection  which  has  taken  place  in  the  development  of 
our  cultivated  varieties  has  not  greatly  changed  the  general  appearance  of  the 
plant  The  writer  has  not  had  the  opportunity  of  making  the  careful  botanical 
study  necessary  for  the  intelligent  comparison  of  the  characters  presented  by 
this  wild  tomato  and  our  cultivated  varieties,  so  there  will  be  presented  here 
only  very  brief  observations  of  the  conditions  in  which  the  plants  grow.  One  of 
these  plants  was  transplanted  to  a  favorable  part  of  the  garden  where  the 
ground  was  rich  and  had  twenty  of  moisture.  It  made  a  tremendous  growth, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  months  the  plant  was  5  feet  in  diameter  and  3i  feet 
high.  Unfortunately,  the  plant  was  destroyed,  so  that  it  was  Impossible  to 
complete  the  record.  Another  plant  was  found  where  it  could  not  have  had  a 
drop  of  water  for  at  least  three  months.  It  probably  had  started  to  grow 
during  the  last  few  rains  of  the  spring,  but  had  completed  its  growth  during  the 
heat  and  drought  of  summer.  The  particular  spot  where  it  grew  was  the  hottest 
of  the  hot  parts  of  the  island.  When  it  was  found,  the  vine  was  apparently 
entirely  dead  and  lying  flat  on  the  ground ;  the  leaves  had  dried  up  and  dropped 
off;  but  the  fruits,  every  one  of  which  was  ripe,  were  clinging  to  the  vine. 
It  also  seemed  very  strange  to  find  that  the  fruits  were  all  plump  and  firm — 
over  300  of  them  on  this  one  vine.  The  fruits  are  so  very  acid  that  they 
can  be  used  for  little  else  besides  soups,  and  the  natives  do  not  use  them  a 
great  deal  for  even  that.  Their  keeping  quality,  however,  might  prove  a  desir- 
able characteristic  in  crossing  with  some  of  the  highly  developed  varieties  with 
the  object  of  obtaining  a  good  shipping  tomato  of  pleasing  flavor.*'     iO<iUe.) 

39363.  HoRDEUM  vulgare  coelbste  L.    PoaceiB.  Barley. 

From  Jerusalem,  Palestine.  Presented  by  Mr.  Ernest  F.  Beaumont,  Ameri- 
can Colony.    Received  October  28,  1914. 

"  Proph€t*8  barley.  This  Is  grown  around  Mecca  and  is  esteemed  as  sacred 
by  the  Mohammedans.  No  animal  is  made  use  of  In  its  planting,  harvesting, 
or  thrashing,  as  such  use  would  be  considered  as  defiling  it.  You  will  notice  that 
the  kernels  shell  out  from  the  husk  quite  clean,  like  wheat"     (Beaumwit) 

39364.  Ortza  sattva  L.    Poaceae.  Bice. 

From  Salisbury,  Southern  Rhodesia.  Presented  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Mundy, 
Government  agriculturist  and  botanist,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
through  Mr.  O.  V.  Piper,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Received 
November  9,  1914. 

"Mashonaland  rice.    Native  crop  grown  in  Southern  Rhodesia."     (Mundy.) 
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39365  to  39368.    Hosdbum  spp.    Poaceae.  Barley. 

From  Pusa,  India.  Presented  by  Mr.  Bernard  Coventry,  agricultural  ad- 
vlfler  to  the  Government  of  India,  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Received  November  4,  1914. 

S9366  and  89366.    Hordeum  spp.  Barley, 

fluskless  6-rowed  varieties. 

89865.    HouxKDic  vuijQAbb  cx)ele8te  Lb 
A  new  form  with  very  short  awns. 

39366.  HoBDBUii  vulgabb  himalayenbe  Riltlg. 

Smoke-colored   grain.     Received   as    ff,    ffymnofiexattichon,    but 
identified  by  Dr.  H.  V.  Harlan  as  above. 

39367  and.  39368.    Hobdeum  vulgajbb  L.  Barley. 

39367.  Common  6-rowed  barley. 

39368.  Common  6-rowed  barley,  busked. 

39369  to  39375.    Persea  americaka  Miller.    Lauracea). 

iPersea  gratisHma  Gaertn.  f.)  Avocado. 

EYom  Altadena,  Cal.  Collected  by  Mr.  Wilson  Poperioe,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.  Bud  sticks  received  November  9,  1914.  Quoted  notes 
by  Mr.  Popenoe. 

39369.  *'(No.  6.  November  2,  1914.)  Taft  avocado.  This  variety  is 
one  of  the. most  promising  of  the  thick-skinned,  spring-ripening  avo- 
cados which  has  yet  fruited  in  California.  It  originated  with  Mr. 
#  C.  P.  Taft,  of  Orange,  whose  name  it  bears.  Its  parentage  is  not  defi- 
nitely known,  but  it  belongs,  without  doubt,  to  the  type  from  Atlixco, 
Puebla,  Mexico,  which  has  been  so  widely  disseminated  In  south- 
em  California  by  John  Murietta,  of  Los  Angeles.  The  Taft  is  broadly 
pyriform,  averaging  about  1  i)Ound  in  weight,  with  a  bright  green, 
undulating  surface  and  thick,  tough  skin,  which  separates  readily 
from  the  flesh.  The  seed  is  rather  small,  comparatively  speaking, 
and  fits  tightly  in  its  cavity.  The  flesh  is  smooth,  fine  grained,  without 
a  trace  of  fiber,  of  rich,  nutty  fiavor,  and  excellent  quality.  Its  keep- 
ing qualities  are  remarkable,  and  it  ships  well.  The  tree  Is  a  very 
vigorous  grower  and  buds  easily.  The  foliage  is  reddish  bronze  when 
young,  deep  green  later.  In  California  the  fruit  commences  to  ripen 
in  May  and  will  hang  on  the  tree  in  perfect  condition  through  June 
and  July.  Owing  to  the  difference  in  climatic  conditions,  the  season 
may  be  somewhat  earlier  in  Florida.  While  the  variety  has  not  been 
as  prolific  in  fruiting  as  some  of  the  others,  this  may  have  been  due 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  parent  tree,  which  is  the  only  one  yet  in  full 
ibearing,  has  been  cut  back  severely  for  propagation.  Mr.  Taft  has 
taken  over  10,000  buds  from  it  in  a  single  season.  For  trial  in  southern 
Florida." 

89370.  *'(No.  7.  November  2,  1914.)  Dickinson  avocado.  This  is  an 
avocado  of  the  true  Guatemalan  type,  the  seed  from  which  the  parent 
tree  was  grown  having  l>een  brought  from  Guatemala  City  to  Los 
Angeles  about  16  years  ago.  In  size  it  is  slightly  smaller  than  the 
best  varieties  of  the  type,  averaging  not  over  10  ounces  in  weight. 
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39369  to  39375— Con.     (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Wilson  Popenoe.) 

It  is,  however,  unusually  prolific.  T\m  form  varies  from  oval  to 
broadiy  obovate.  The  surface  is  rough,  almost  tirt>arculate,  dark 
green  until  fully  ripe,  when  it  changes  to  deep  purple.  The  slcin  is 
thiclc,  woody,  granular  in  texture.  The  fiesh  is  free  from  fiber, 
smooth,  and  of  good  flavor.  The  seed  is  slightly  under  average  size, 
compared  to  the  size  of  the  fruit,  and  is  perfectly  tiglit  In  the  cavity. 
The  tree  appears  to  be  a  vigorous  grower  and  about  as  hardy  as  most 
of  the  Guatemalan  varieties  grown  here.  Although  it  has  been  grown 
under  unfavorable  conditions  and  is  somewhat  small  in  size,  the 
parent  tree  has  produced  more  than  800  fruits  in  a  single  season. 
It  ripens  from  April  to  June.    To  be  tried  in  southern  Florida." 

39371.  "(No.  8.  November  2,  1914.)  Meserve  avocado.  A  variety 
originated  at  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  x>n  the  ranch  formerly  owned  by 
Mr.  A.  R.  Meserve.  The  seed  is  believed  to  have  come  from  Hawaii; 
in  characteristics  of  fruit  and  foliage  the  variety  is  almost  identical 
with  some  of  the  avocados  of  Guatemalan  and  southern  Mexican  ori- 
gin which  are  grown  in  California,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Guatemalan  avocados  were  long  ago  introduced  into  Hawaii  this  is  not 
surprising.  As  a  commercial  variety  the  Meserve  has  the  advantage 
that  it  is  nearly  round.  Quality  is  its  other  strong  point,  the  flavor 
being  unusually  rich  and  pleasant.  The  skin  is  deep  green  In  color, 
thick  and  woody,  as  in  all  of  this  type.  Good  specimens  will  average 
nearly  a  pound  in  weight.  The  seed  is  medium  sized,  tight  in  the 
cavity.  In  growth  the  tree  is  vigorous,  and  while  the  parent  was 
badly  injured  in  the  cold  weather  of  January,  1913,  this  may  not 
have  been  due  to  its  tenderness  so  much  as  to  its  exposure  and  condi- 
tion at  the  time.  It  is  a  good  bearer,  and  on  the  whole  seems  to%e  n 
very  promising  variety.  The  season  is  April  and  May  In  southern 
California.    For  trial  in  southern  Florida.*' 

89372.  "(No.  9.  November  2,  1914.)  Solano  avocado.  This  is  one  of 
the  largest  varieties  yet  fruited  in  California.  It  originated  on  the 
property  of  Mr.  Alfred  Solano  at  Hollywood,  Cal.,  and  Is  of  the  southern 
Mexican  or  Guatemalan  type.  Probably  its  origin  may  be  sought  in 
one  of  the  shipments  of  avocados  brought  to  I^os  Angeles  from  Atlixco. 
Puebla,  Mexico,  by  John  Marietta.  In  shape  the  Solano  is  oval  to 
oblong  pyriform;  the  size  is  large,  averaging  from  16  to  28  ounces 
in  weight.  The  skin  is  thick,  tough,  externally  green  in  color,  and 
almost  smooth.  The  flesh  Is  creamy  yellow  in  color,  smooth,  and  free 
from  fiber.  The  parent  tree  has  been  grown  in  the  center  of  a  lawn 
where  it  received  a  good  deal  of  water,  consequently  the  fruits  have 
not  been  quite  as  rich  in  flavor  as  they  would  probably  have  been  under 
normal  conditions.  The  seed  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the 
fruit,  and  it  is  tight  in  the  cavity.  For  a  variety  of  this  size,  the  Solano 
is  very  productive.  Its  season  is  May  and  June.  In  growth  it  is  vig- 
orous and  strong,  but  it  does  not  produce  good  bud  wood  and  is  more 
diflicult  to  propagate  successfully  than  some  others.  For  trial  in 
southern  Florida." 

89373.  "(No.  10.  November  2,  1914.)  Blakeman  avocado.  Originated 
on  the  Dickey  place  at  Hollywood,  Cal.,  from  a  seed  imported  from 
Atlixco,  Pnebia,  Mexico,  by  John  Murietta,  of  Los  Angeles.  It  is  an 
excellent  variety  of  the  thick-skinned  Guatemalan  type.  In  form  it  is 
broadly  obovate,  but  broader  at  the  basal  end  than  is  common  with 
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39369  to  89875— Con.     (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Wilson  Popenoe.) 

fruits  of  this  sliape,  and  without  any  suspicion  of  a  'neclc.'  It  will 
average  slightly  less  than  a  pound  in  weight.  The  surface  is  deep 
green  in  color,  the  skin  thick  and  woody.  The  flesh  is  smooth,  fine 
in  texture,  buttery,  and  of  very  rich,  pleasant  flavor,  considered  one 
of  the  best  in  quality  of  the  Guatemalan  varieties  fruiting  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  seed  is  about  medium  In  size  and  tight  in  the  cavity. 
The  parent  tree,  at  8  years  of  age,  is  bearing  between  200  and  300 
fruits,  which  can  be  considered  a  good  record  In  view  of  the  fact 
^that  seedlings  of  this  type  do  not  usually  come  into  bearing  until 
the  sixth  or  seventh  year.  The  season  of  ripening  is  May  and  June. 
In  growth  it  is  strong  and  vigorous.    For  trial  in  southern  Florida." 

39374.  "(No.  11.  November  2,  1914.)  Oofiler  avocado.  One  of  the 
best  known  and  largest  local  varieties  of  the  thin-skinned,  fall 
ripening  Mexican  type  of  avocado.  It  originated  at  Whlttier,  Gal. 
The  form  is  oblong  ovate,  the  weight  being  sometimes  as  much  as 
10  or  12  ounces,  though  the  average  would  probably  be  somewhat 
less.  The  skin  is  scarcely  thicker  than  that  of  an  apple,  and  it  ad- 
heres closely  to  the  fleslx  ESxternally  the  color  is  light  green,  with 
minute  russet  spots.  The  flesh  is  creamy  yellow  in  color,  of  very 
rich  and  nutty  flavor.  The  seed  is  rather  small,  but  sometimes  loose 
in  its  cavity.  The  fruit  shows  a  tendency  to  decay  around  the  apical 
end  and  does  not  always  ripen  evenly.  This  may  possibly  be  avoided 
by  picking  at  a  certain  stage  before  the  decay  has  commenced  to  show. 
The  tree  is  a  very  vigorous  grower  and  much  hardier  than  the  average 
variety  of  the  Guatemalan  type.  It  is  extremely  prolific  and  comes 
into  bearing  at  a  very  early  age,  trees  two  years  from  the  bud  some- 
times carrying  several  fruits.  It  may  be  of  value  for  cultivation 
in  sections  of  Florida  which  are  too  cold  for  the  Trapp  and  other 
varieties  of  that  class.*' 

88376.  ''(No.  12.  November  2,  1914.)  Harmon  avocado.  This,  like 
the  Oanier,  is  a  thin-skinned,  fall-ripening  avocado,  its  season  being 
late  Se|>tember  to  early  November.  It  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
and  hardy  varieties  yet  grown  in  Clalifomia  and  when  planted  in 
orchard  form  makes  a  handsome,  shapely-  tree.  The  fruit  is  obliquely 
obovate  in  shape  and  weighs  from  7  to  10  ounces,  or  even  more  in 
exceptional  cases.  The  surface  is  smooth,  glossy,  light  green  in  color, 
overspread  with  purplish  maroon  and  with  numerous  light  yellow 
dots.  The  skin  Is  thin  and  adheres  closely  to  the  flesh.  In  texture 
the  flesh  is  very  buttery  and  smooth.  In  color  yellow  when  fully  ripe, 
and  in  flavor  very  rich  and  nutty.  The  seed  is  not  above  average  slsse, 
but  is  loose  in  its  cavity,  which  being  rather  large  makes  the  propor- 
tion of  flesh  smaller  than  in  some  other  varieties.  When  allowed  to 
hang  on  the  tree  until  late  in  the  season  the  fruits  frequently  crack 
at  the  apical  end,  the  flssure  sometimes  extending  clear  through  into 
the  seed  cavity.  Because  of  its  hardiness  it  will  be  desirable  to  give 
this  variety  a  trial  in  those  sections  of  Florida  which  are  too  cold 
for  the  Trajkp  and  other  avocados  of  that  class.*' 

30876  to  89881. 

Ftom  SaUabury,  S^othem  Rhodesia.  Presented  by  Mr.  H.  O.  Mundy,  Gov- 
enunoit  agriculttirist  and  botanist,  Department  of  Agriculture,  through 
Mr.  O.  y.  Piper,  at  the  Bvnreaa  oi  Plant  Industry.  Beceiyed  November  9, 
1914.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Mundy. 
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38376  to  39381--Continued.     (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Mundy.) 

39376.  Eleusine  cobagana  (L.)  Oaeitner.    Poacece.      African  millet. 
**  Rapoko.    Seeds  of  the  native  crop  grown  in  Southern  Rhodesia/* 

39377.  HoLcus  sobohum  vebticilliflosus  (Steud.)  Uitchcock.    Poaceie. 

Sorcrhuxn. 

89378  to  39380.    Holcus  sobohum  L.    Poacese.  Sorghum. 

{Sorghum  vulgare  Pers.) 
**  Seeds  of  the  native  crop  grown  in  Southern  Rhodesia.** 

39378.  '* Durra.  Probably  American  in  origin;  known  locally  as 
Sapling." 

39379.  "Durra.    White.'* 

39380.  **  Sorghum.  Obtained  by  us  from  Australia,  but  a  native 
of  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and  known  as  Mazagua" 

39381.  Pbnnisetuh  glaucum  (L.)  R.  Brown.    Poacefe.    Pearl  millet. 
(Pennisetum  typhoideum  Rich.) 

"  Inyoutif  native  crop  grown  in  Southern  Rhodesia.** 

39382  and  39383.    Passiflora  spp.^    PassifloracesB. 

From  Bogota,  Oolombia.  Presented  by  Mr.  Henry  Goronado,  Republic  of 
Colombia  Bureau  of  Information,  Washington,  D.  C,  through  Mr.  W.  E. 
Safford,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Received  November  6,  1914. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Safford. 

39382.  Passtfloba  lioulabis  Juss.  GranadiUa. 

"  Fruit  ovoid,  very  Juicy,  with  fine  flavor.  Used  in  Colombia  for  mak- 
ing sherbets.    Suitable  for  coveriug  trellises  and  arbors.** 

39383.  Pabsifloba  malifobmis  L.  Gurubi. 

"  Fruit  depressed  spheroid,  hard  shelled.  Suitable  for  packing.  Pulp 
of  fine  flavor:  used  for  making  sherbets.  The  variegated,  beautiful 
red  and  white  flowers  with  blue  coromi  filaments  are  sweet  scented. 
The  involucre,  composed  of  3  ova te-n cute  bracts  joined  at  the  base,  is 
larger  than  the  flower  itself.  The  shell  of  the  fruit  is  sometimes  so  hard 
that  it  must  be  broken  with  a  hammer.  The  inclosed  pulp  has  a  pleasant 
grapelike  flavor.*' 

39384  to  39391. 

From  San  Juan  Bautlsta,  Tabasco,  Mexico.  Presented  by  Mr.  Gabriel 
Iti6,  director,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Received  November  7, 
1914.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Itl^. 

39384.  Obtza  sativa  L.    Poaceie.  Bice. 

"  Creole  rice  from  dry  landa  Harvested  in  the  Mango  Pass,  near  San 
Juan  Bautlsta,  Tabasco.  Mexico.** 

39385.  RiVEBA  coBymbosa  (L.)  Hallier.    Convolvulacee. 

"Eschaventun.  Oonvolvulaceous  plant,  abundant  in  the  Department  of 
Monte  Orlsto,  Tabasco,  and  in  the  States  of  Campeche  and  Yucatan. 
The  fragrant  flower  produces  honey." 

39386  and  39387.     Viona  sinensis  (Tomer)  Savl.    Fabacee.    Cowpea. 

39386.  "Wliite  cowpea.  Agricultural  experiment  station  of  Ta> 
basco.  This  variety  appeared  in  a  lot  of  Blackeye  cowpeas.  It  is 
not  known  if  this  is  a  sport  or  an  accidental  sowing.    The  flower  is 
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39384  to  39391— Continued.     (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Gabriel  Itie.) 

white  and  Identical  with  the  flower  of  the  Blackeye,  but  the  seed 
is  entirely  white,  having  at  times  a  black  border  around  the 
hllum.    Edible." 

39887.  '^Cowpea  panadero  (baker's  cowpea),  Gonzalez  Goslo  Col- 
ony, Department  of  Hnimangaillo,  Tabasco,  Mexico.  This  va- 
riety, known  under  the  name  of  'baker's  bean'  {panadero  bean) 
was  probably  introduced  from  Porto  Rico  by  the  colonists.  The 
seed  is  edible,  especially  when  young.** 

39888.  Annona  glabra  L.    Annonacee.  Anona. 

**€orchQ,  Grows  In  abundance  on  the  margins  of  the  lakes  around 
San  Juan  Bautista,  Tabasco,  Mexico.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  of  an 
orange  color  and  very  fragrant.  Eaten  at  times  by  the  inhabitants. 
Sometimes  used  as  a  stock  upon  which  to  graft  other  anonas.*' 

39889.  Geiba  acuminata  (S.  Wats.)  Rose.    Bombacaceie.        Fochote. 

**Pochote:  Comes  from  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico.  According  to 
J.  Guardiola  (Boletin  de  la  Direcion  de  Affricultura,  Parte  /,  January, 
1912f  p.  SO),  this  variety  Is  recommended  for  its  earliness  and  the  small 
height  it  attains.  It  can  be  reproduced  by  seeds  or  cuttings,  and  in 
the  following  year,  when  it  has  reached  a  height  of  70  to  80  cms.,  it 
commences  to  flower  aiid  fruit.  This  depends  on  the  climate  and  the 
nature  of  the  soil  In  which  the  plant  is  grown.  It  can  be  grown  in 
rocky  soil  if  necessary.  Its  growth  is  rapid.  Its  cultivation  will  be 
very  productive  after  three  years.  Reproduction  by  cuttings  is  much 
used  in  the  country  in  the  forming  of  live  hedges  of  very  fine  appearance 
in  the  flowering  season.  In  the  State  of  Oaxaca  its  production  exceeds 
160,000  kilos  annuaUy.  It  is  produced  in  the  districts  of  San  Carlos, 
Yautepec,  Tehuantepec,  Juchitan,  Tuxtepec,  Juchila,  and  Pochutla,  but 
It  is  not  cultivated.  It  is  cultivated  on  a  small  scale  in  the  State  of 
Michoacan,  and  in  Ario  de  Rosales  a  price  of  60  cents  per  kilo  of  clean 
fiber  has  been  realized." 

89390  and  39391.    Capsicum  annuum  L.    Solanacese.        Bed  pepper. 

''Harvested  in  the  experimental  station  of  Tabasco  from  seed  from 
Oaxaca.    Very  prolific  and  piquant." 

39390.    Red  pepper.  39391.    Yellow-podded  red  pepper. 

39392.    Thrinax  microcarpa  Sargent.    Phoenicaceae.  Palm. 

From  Pumpkin  Key,  Florida.     Collected  by  Mr.  David  A.  Bisset,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

"  Seeds  of  a  palm  growing  in  a  dense  hammock  growth  on  Pumpkin  Key, 
about  40  miles  below  Miami.  It  Is  a  very  attractive  palm  and  might  prove  of 
value  as  an  ornamental.  The  largest  plant  seen  was  about  15  feet  high  and 
had  a  trunk  4  inches  in  diameter.  All  of  the  leaves  are  silvery  on  the  under 
side  and  they  keep  this  glaucous  character  until  they  turn  brown.  It  is  prob- 
ably a  native  of  the  keys,  but  it  is  somewhat  rare,  as  on  Pumpkin  Key  only  13 
or  14  speciOD^ens  were  found."    (D.  A.  Bisset.) 

39393  and  39394.    Ahygdalttb  fessiga  L.    Amygdalace«. 

iPrunus  persica  Stokes.)  Peach. 

From  La  Pas,  Bolivia.     Presented  by  Mr.  George  M.  McBride,  director, 
American  Institute.    Received  November  10,  1914. 
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39395  to  39411.    Hordeum  spp.    Poaceie.  Barley. 

Prom  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  Presented  by  Mr.  G.  Valder,  undersecre- 
tary and  director,  Department  of  Agriculture.  Received  November  12. 
1914.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Valder. 

89395  and  39396. 

"From  the  experiment  farm,  Cowra.    Harvested  December,  1918." 

39395.  Hordeum  vulgare  L. 

'*  Shorthead  barley,  dark  grain." 

39396.  Hordeum  vulgare  coebulescens  Serlnge. 

"  Roseworthy  Oregon  barley,  grain  dark  colored." 

89397  to  39401.     Hobdeum  vuloabe  L. 

39397.  "  Barley  No.  18.    Grain  slightly  dark." 

39398.  "  Barley  No.  22.    Remarkably  early." 

39399.  **  Barley  No.  24.    Early   variety,   short   straw, .  grain   pale 
colored." 

39400.  "  Barley  No.  36." 

39401.  **  Barley  No.  49.    A  good  barley,  not  well  grown." 

89402  to  39405. 

"  From  the  experiment  farm,  Bathurst." 

39402.  Hordeum  disticuon  ebectum  Schubl. 
The  Maltster. 

39403.  Ho&deum  vurxiABE  L. 
Cape. 

39404.  Hobdeum  vulgare  violaceum  Koern. 
Black  Hull-less. 

39405.  Hobdeum  vulgare  coerulkscens  Serlnge. 
Sea  of  Azof. 

30406  to  39411. 

"  From  the  Wagga  Experiment  Farm,  Bonien.'* 

39406.      HORDEUK  DISTICHON  L. 

Kinver. 
39407.    Hordeum  distichon  nutans  SchubL 

Gi9bome, 
80408.    Hordeum  distichon  erectum  Schubl. 

Archer. 
39409  and  39410.    Hordeum  vulgare  L. 

39409.     Skinless.  39410.     Can^fdian  Battledore  No.  1. 

39411.     Hordeum  distichon  erectum  Schubl. 

Canadian  Malting  No.  2. 

39412.    Feroniella  lucida  (Scheff.)  Swingle.    Rutacese. 

From  Bultenzorg,  Java.    Presented  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Received  November  14,  1914. 
See  Si  p.  I.  Nos.  28123,  34472,  and  88860  for  previous  Introductions. 
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39413.  Castanea  crrnata  Sieb.  and  Zucc.    FagacesB.    Chestnut. 

From  Tokyo,  Japan.     I'reseuted  by  Miss  B.  Cntberine  Plfer.     Received 
November  13,  1914. 
Imperial  chestnut. 

39414.  Frankunia  alatamaha  Bartram.    Theacen. 

(Oordonia  puhescena  L*Herit.) 

From  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Presented  by  Mr.  Ogleby  Paul,  Fairmount  Park. 

Received  October  7,  1914. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  26930  and  26931  for  previous  introductions  and  description. 

''This  is  probably  one  of  the  least  known  of  our  small  trees,  and  yet  it 
stands  omonf^  the  most  l>eautiful  of  our  native  plants.    In  habit  of  growth 
and  in  the  leaf  the  Gordonia,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Franklinia,  is  not 
unlike  a  magnolia,  although  in  the  flower  it  more  nearly  resembles  a  camellia. 
Furthermore,  it  is  especially  valuable  on  account  of  its  late  flowering  period, 
plants  being  in  bloom  at  the  present  time  in  the  Arnold  Art)oretum.    The  Oor- 
donia  is  of  a  rather  upright  habit,  forming  a  well-shaped  head.    It  is  a  member 
of  the  tea  family,  Theacese.    Its  finely  crenate,  lance-oboyate  leaves  are  of  the 
color  of  the  leaves  of  Magnolia  acuminata,  but  whitish  downy  beneath.    The 
fragrant  flowers  are  borne  on  the  ends  of  the  branches  on  short,  stout  peduncles. 
They  are  pure  satiny  white,  about  2|  inches  in  dianpeter  and  bowl  shaped  at 
tbeir  best,  later  becoming  flatter  as  the  flower  ages.    The  stamens  are  bright 
golden  yellow  and  are  placed  directly  on  the  iietals,  where  they  form  a  tuft 
perhaps  a  half  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  making  a  beautiful  combination  of 
color  against  the  pure  white  of  the  petals.    The  pod  is  globular,  light  green, 
and  covered  with  a  whitish  down.    This  plant  was  first  discovered  in  southern 
Georgia,  whence  it  was  introduced  into  Europe  in  1744:,  and  named  by  Dr. 
Garden  in  hoDor  of  his  *old  master,  Dr.  James  Gordon,'  ond  by  Ellis  it  was 
dedicated  to  a  London  nurseryman  of  the  same  name.    This  nurseryman  ap- 
peflRs  to  have  htea  a  contemporary  of  Philip  Miller.    It  was  called  Franklinia 
in  honor  of  Dr.  Franklin.     Daring  the  past  hundred  years  It  has  not  been 
found  in  a  wild  st^te,  although  much  searched  for.    This  fact  makes  it  not 
only  a  rare  and  valuable  tree,  but.  one  which  should  be  more  propagated  and 
kept,  lest  it  be  lost  entirely  to  future  generations.    In  the  vicinity  of  Philadel- 
phia there  are  several  trees  growing  in  the  open  without  protection,  but  north 
of  that  point  its  hardiness  can  not  be  wholly  depended  upon.     In  protected 
situations,  however,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  of  the  North  can  not  enjoy  its 
exquisite  beauty,  provided,  of  course,  we  give  it  protection.     In  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  the  plants  receive  part  shelter  from  the  other  plants,  which  are 
planted  about  them,  and  came  through  the  winter  of  1913-14  when  so  many 
other  be^utlfal  things  perished.    The  Gordonia  may  be  propagated  from  layers 
or  from  seeds,  and  will  thrive  in  a  peaty  soil  or  in  leaf  mold  and  sand." 
(Huhert  M.  Canning,  in  Horticulture,  Oct,  $4,  1914.) 

39415.     Spathodba  gampanulata  Beauv.     Bignoniacese. 

From  Peradeniya,  Ceylon.    Presented  by  Mr.  H«  F.  Macmillan,  superintend- 
ent of  the  botanic  gardens.    Received  November  14,  1914. 

*'  This  seems  to  be  the  only  species  of  Spathodea  generally  known  in  the  East 
The  tree  flowers  profusely  at  Peradeniya  almost  throughout  the  year,  except 
in  the  dry  season,  but  seldom  or  never  bears  fruit  here.  It  produced,  however, 
fruit  and  seeds  in  our  former  garden  at  Anuradhapura,  now  abandoned,  where 
the  climate  is  much  drier  than  at  Peradeniya,  the  rainfall  l>eing  limited  to  three 
months  of  the  year."     {Macmillan.) 
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39416  and  39417.    Solanum  spp.     SolanacesB. 

From  Bremen,  Germany.  Presented  by  Prof.  Dr.  G.  Bitter,  Bremen  Botanic 
Garden.    Received  November  13,  1914.    Quoted  notes  by  Dr.  Bitter. 

*' Cultivated  In  the  botanic  garden.  Bremen,  1914,  from  seeda" 

39416.  SoLAKiTM  GAB8IX71C  Grlseb. 

"  Seeds  received  from  Oran,  northern  Argentine." 

39417.  Solanum  acattle  Bitter. 

"  Seeds  collected  In  1913  in  Oruro,  Bolivia.'* 

39418  to  39422. 

From  Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  Cuba.  Presented  by  Mr.  Juan  T.  Rolg, 
botanist,  Cuban  Agricultural  Station.  Received  November  14,  1914. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Rolg. 

39418.  £iUGENiA  TUBEBGUiATA  (H.  B.  K.)  DC.    Myrtacefls. 
"  Qrajo.    A  myrtaceus  shrub  producing  hard  wood." 

89419.    HabpuIlIa  cupanioides  Roxburgh.     Saplndacese. 

''A  fine  tree  cultivated  at  the  station.  Of  rapid  growth  and  probably 
producing  good  timber." 

Distribution. — ^A  tree  hearing  erect  panicles  of  yellow  flowers,  followed 
by  pendent  clusters  of  orange-colored  fruits,  found  in  India  and  Ceylon 
and  eastward  to  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo. 

39420.  PiTHSCOLOBiUM  TOBTUM  Martlus.     Mimosaceie. 

"  Humo,  A  tree  producing  valuable  golden-colored  timber.  Much  used 
for  posts  and  fences." 

39421.  Sofhoba  tomentoba  L.     Fabacese. 

"  Tambalisa.  A  very  ornamental  shrub  with  yellow  flowers.  It  forms 
wide  masses  and  Is  suitable  for  planting  around  the  house  and  gardens.'* 

39422.  Tbichilia  havannensis  Jacq.    Ifellacese.     - 

"  Siguaraya.  A  low  tree  much  used  for  hedges  and  popularly  em- 
ployed, as  a  drug  plant,  against  rheumatism  and  other  diseases." 


39423  to  39442. 

From  China.  Collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Explorer  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Received  November  17,  1914.  Quoted 
notes  by  Mr.  Meyer. 

89423.    HoLous  sobohum  L.    Poaceie.  Kaoliang. 

(Sorghum  vulgare  Pers.) 

"(No.  2118a.  Linhsien,  Honan,  China.  July  5,  1914.)  A  variety  of 
kaoliang  grown  as  a  fodder  for  domestic  animals.  Is  generally  sown  out 
very  thickly  either  in  small  patches  or  as  strips  along  fields.  In  appear- 
ance is  much  like  Johnson  grass.  Chinese  name  Chiao  ts'ao  kaoliang, 
meaning  *  emerald-grass  kaoliang.'  ** 

39424.    Cannabis  sativa  L.    Moraces.  Kemp. 

"(No.  2119a.  Luanfu,  Shansi,  China.  July  13,  1914.)  A  variety  of 
hemp,  said  to  produce  long,  strong,  and  fine  fiber.  Grown  on  terraces  on 
somewhat  moist  soil  at  altitudes  between  3,0(X)  and  4,000  feet** 
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30423  to  39442— Continued.     (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Meyer.) 

39425.  RiciiruB  communis  L.    Suphorbiacen;.  Castor  bean. 

"(No.  2120a.  Southwest  Shansi,  China,  August  4  to  14,  1914.)  Var. 
incrmis.  A  variety  of  castor  bean  having  spineless  burs.  Occurs  sporad- 
ically in  fields  among  the  ordinary  sort  Of  value  to  students  of  muta- 
tion and  variation  in  plants,  and  possibly  of  commercial  value  also  as 
producing  less  waste  material  than  the  common  varieties." 

39426.  Medicago  sativa  L.    Fabaceo".  Alfalfa. 

"(No.  2121a.  Mountains  between  Hotien,  near  Linhsien,  Honau,  and 
LuanfQ,  Shansi,  China.  July  7  to  12, 1914.)  A  wild  alfalfa,  found  every- 
where between  grasses,  bowlders,  roclc8,*and  pebbles,  on  banks,  cliffs,  etc. ; 
of  low  spreading  growth,  foliage  small,  flowers  of  blue  color,  large  indi- 
vidually, but  racemes  small.  Branches  not  erect  except  when  having  some 
support  Thrives  best,  apparently,  at  altitudes  between  2,(X)0  to  4,(XX)  feet 
above  sea  level.  Of  value  possibly  as  a  pasture  plant  in  the  inter- 
mountain  sections  of  the  United  States.  This  alfalfa  may  be  one  of  the 
original  forms  in  which  this  important  forage  plant  occurs  on  the  globe, 
and  the  erect-growing  varieties  now  so  extensively  cultivated  might  have 
been  derived  from  one  of  these  prostrate  forms.** 

39427.  Incasvillea  sinensis  Lamarck.     Bignoniacese. 

"(No.  2122a.  Near  Wuwang  on  the  Hwang  River,  Shansi,  China. 
August  11,  1914.)  Var.  floreflava.  A  variety  of  this  biennial,  having 
large,  pale-yellow  flowers,  instead  of  rosy  ones.  Of  value  as  an  orna- 
mental for  the  hardy  border.    Of  special  interest  to  botanic  gardens.** 

39428.  Amtgdalus  sp.    Amygdalaces.  Peach. 

"(No.  2123a.  Sianfu,  Shensi,  China.  August  21  to  26,  1914.)  Stones 
of  the  real  wild  peach,  growing  in  the  mountains  one  day*s  Journey 
south  of  Sianfu.  The  fruits  are  small,  hard,  and  sourish,  but  there  is 
considerable  variation  in  them  as  regards  size  and  taste.  They  are 
apparently  all  freestones,  and  while  some  have  red  flesh  near  the  stone, 
others  are  white  throughout.  The  CHiinese  eat  these  fruits  out  of  hand, 
but  they  do  not  appeal  to  the  white  races,  although  they  might  be 
utilized  when  preserved,  as  they  possess  the  real  peach  flavor.  Local 
name  Ying  Tao,  meaning  *  cherry  peach.*** 

39429  and  39430.    Pbunub  abmeniaoa  L.     Amygdalacese.        Apricot. 

39429.  "(No.  2124a.  Peking,  CJhina,  June  25,  1914.)  A  large 
apricot  of  soft  yellow  color  and  of  mango  shape,  which  is  a  very 
unusual  form  among  apricots.  Said  to  come  from  the  vicinity  of 
Paotingfu,  Chihli  Province." 

89430.  "(No.  2125a.  Peking,  CSiina.  June  27,  1914.)  An  apricot 
with  fruits  as  large  as  small  apples ;  of  whitish  yellow  color  with 
some  blush  on  one  side.  Of  fresh  and  sweet  taste.  Said  to  come 
from  the  vicinity  of  Paotingfu.** 

39431.    Xanthocebas  bobbifoua  Bunge.    Sapindacese. 

"(No.  2126a.  CJhaoyn,  Shansi,  China.  J«ly  22,  1914.)  A  shrub, 
occasionally  growing  into  a  small-sized  tree,  found  in  loess  cUfls.,  The 
shiny  pinnate  foliage  reminds  one  of  an  ash,  but  the  drooping  racemes 
of  white  flowers,  with  yellow  stamens,  produced  in  great  masses  in 
early  smnmer,  give  the  shrnb  quite  a  distinct  aK>earanca  The  Chinese 
eat  the  kernels  of  the  fruit  and  call  the  plant  Mu  kua  hua,  meaning 
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39423  to  39442— Continued.     (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Meyer.) 

*  quince  flower,*  on  account  of  the  large  fruits  reseinbUng  those  of  the 
Japanese  quince.  This  shrub,  closely  related  to  the  horse  chestnut,  is 
decidedly  ornamental  and  of  special  value  as  a  garden  shrub  for  those 
semiarid  sections  of  the  United  States  where  the  winters  are  not  too 
severe." 

For  illustrations  of  this  shrub  as  seen  growing  in  China  and  of  its 
fruit  and  foliage,  see  Plates  I  and  II. 

30432.  Pbinsepia  uniflosa  Batalin.    Amygdalaceae. 

" (No.  2127.  Near  Fuchengcheu,  Shansi,  China.  July  21, 1914. )  A  spiny 
shrub,  having  many  long  branches,  growing  from  3  to  5  feet  In  height, 
and  of  spreading  habits.  Foliage  lanceolate  and  serrated,  resembling 
that  of  a  Rhamnus.  Flowering  early  in  May  with  pale  rosy  flowers,  pro- 
duced in  great  masses.  The  fruits,  which  are  of  dark-red  color  and 
resemble  small  cherries  In  general  looks,  ripen  in  July.  They  are  quite 
Juicy,  but  sour;  however,  they  vary  a  good  deal  as  r^ards  size,  degree 
of  Juiciness,  and  acidity,  some  being  edible  out  of  hand,  while  others  are 
very  acrid.  By  selection,  strains  could  be  obtained,  no  doubt,  which 
could  be  cultivated  as  garden  fruits.  The  shrubs  love  a  well-drained 
situation  and  thrive  quite  well  even  on  rocky  debris.  Of  value  as  an 
ornamental  spring-flowering  buHh  and  as  a  prospective  fruiting  shrub, 
especially  for  the  drier  parts  of  the  United  States  where  the  winters 
are  not  too  severe.    IxK'al  C'hlnese  name  Tz^u  yii,  meaning  '  spiny  elm.*  " 

For  illustrations  of  the  Chinese  Prinsepla  In  flower  and  in  fruit,  see 
Plates  III  and  IV. 

30433.  Rhamnus  sp.    Rhanmncece. 

"(No.  2128a.  Kulo,  Shansi.  China.  July  24,  1914.)  A  tall,  shrubby 
Rhamnus,  often  growing  into  a  small  tree.  Of  spreading  habits,  leaves 
slender,  lanceolate  and  serrate,  looking  not  unlike  slender  davidiana 
peach  leaves.  This  shrub  is  apparently  rare;  it  is  found  here  and 
there  in  loess  cliffs  and  on  old  grave  mounds;  it  seems  to  be  able  to 
withstand  a  good  deal  of  alkali.  Of  value  as  a  park  shrub  and  pos^bly 
as  a  hedge  plant,  especially  for  the  drier  sections  of  the  United  States. 
The  purplish  black  berries  possess  a  sickening  sweet  taste  and  are  ap- 
parently not  eaten  by  the  Chinese.' 


>t 


39434.    Ampelopsis  aconitifolia  disbbcta  (Carr.)  Koehne.    Vltaceae. 

"(No.  2129a.  Pingyangfu,  Shansi,  China.  August  2,  1914.)  A  va- 
riety of  Ampelopsis,  with  finely  cut  foliage,  of  light-green  hue,  and 
bearing  dull-yellow  berries.  Very  ornamental  when  covering  a  wall  or 
trained  over  some  latticework.  Of  value  as  a  porch,  arbor,  and  pergcrin 
vine,  especially  In  semiarid  climes." 

89435.    ViciA  sp.    Fabacese.  Vetcb. 

"(No.  2130a.  Mountains  near  Hotlen,  near  linhsien,  Honan,  China. 
July  7,  1914.)  A  vetch  of  vigorous  growth,  foliage  glabrous.  Found  in 
rocky  crevices  and  apparently  able  to  withstand  drought  quite  well.  Of 
value  possibly  for  forage  purposes." 

80436  to  89489.    Pbunus  spp.     Amygdalacee. 

89436.    PmsvB  bvuujm  Bunge.  Plum. 

"(No.   2181a.    Tuncheng,   Shanst,  China.    August   11,   1914.)     A 
variety  of  wild  Chinese  dwarf  plum,  with  fruits  as  large  bb  good- 
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Fbuitimg  Branch  of  Xanthooebas  soBBiFOcrA.   (See  S.  P.  I.  No.  39431.) 

This  North  Chinese  plant  belong*  to  the  hnnw-rhe-lntil  fHmtly.    It  Is  lound  vlld  u  B 
shrub  tn  dry  loess  banknand  cliffs  In  Bhansl.  Uonxii.  BheiiHl,  anil  Ransii.  In  which 

troTlnoes  tneoountry  people  eat  the  kernels,  calling  the  plant  ifn  jhm  ftua  (quince 
ower),  preBumahl^on  aecountotthe  (rulu  somenhat  resemblliie  Japanese  qulnres 
In  appearance.  In  temple  courta  around  Heklneoni^  rrequently  nudiithiB  plant  cul- 
tlTBled.  and  In  inch  places  It  growB  Into  a  small  tree,  often  with  a  dense  head  ol 
foll^CC'  Though  seldom  seen  in  American  gardens.  It  dt-H-rves  to  be  more  widely 
plamed,  eflpectallr  in  dry,  sunny  si laationa.  where  Us  masws  of  while  flowers  with 
yellow  and  red  blolrhes  In  the  center  appearl us  in  May  make  [be  plant  □[  ereat 
deroratltc  value.  IPIiotogmphed  hy  Frank  N.Meyer,  at  Cbaoyu,  Sbansl,  cbiDa, 
July'23, 1914;  Fr£{G4Vs.) 


a  floverfng:  shrab  tor  dry  regiona  the  Prinsepia  Is  well  vorlhy  of  tn  trodiic 
. j^  J 1 J  Ihebninches.    (PSotograpliedby  Fi 


Tbli  dry-land  spiny  ehnib  Hhould  be  sdnptt-d  lo  tlic  eitremes  of  drought  and  cold  of  Ibc  Gmt 


deal  In  «iEe  and  In  d^free  < 

abLe  Improvement  b"  -  '- 
July  a,  1B14;  PlBWJl 


Ihe  eitreiae  Southwell,    [u  frull£  are  deili  red  id  rolor  and  vary  a  annd 


^free  of  acidity  and  amonnl  of  pulp.  It  ie  probably  npablc  of  coti 
ly  Kiectlon.  (PhoUKiapbed  by  Frank  S.  Never.  PucbeDgclien.  81 
PS.)    NalnralHte. 
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394^3  to  39442 — Continued.  (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Meyer.) 
sized  cherries,  but  of  sour  flavor.  Said  to  grow  here  and  there  in 
the  mountains  near  Yuncbeng.  Chinese  name  Jou  li  ted,  meaning 
'fleshy  pium.'** 

39437  and  39438.     Pbuztus  simonii  Oarr.  Plum. 

39437.  "(No.  2132a.  Hotien,  near  Linhsien,  Honan,  China. 
July  7,  1914.)  A  large  variety  of  green  plum,  having  a  small 
stone;  flesh  somewhat  hard  and  sour.  To  be  used  for  obtain- 
ing  new  types." 

89438.  *'(No.  2133a.  Paotienchen,  Shansi,  China.  July  17, 
1914.)  A  very  large  variety  of  green  plum,  with  some  violet 
blush  on  one  side.  Flesh  somewhat  hard,  a  good  shipper,  ap- 
parently.   To  be  used  for  obtaining  new  types." 

89439.    Prvnus  armeniaca  L.  Apricot. 

"  (No.  2134a.  Near  Lienma,  Shausi,  China.  July  20,  1914.)  Wild 
apricots,  growing  In  great  profusion  here  and  there  on  the  mountain 
sides  at  altitudes  between  3,0(X)  and  5,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Trees 
of  medium  size,  fruits  generally  small  and  sourish,  but  often  most 
beautifully  colored.  The  natives  collect  these  fruits  for  their  kernels, 
which  are  pickled  in  brine  after  the  skin  has  been  removed  and 
are  eaten  as  appetizers  before  meals.  They  are  also  used  in 
high-class  confectionery,  like  almonds,  which,  strange  to  say,  the 
Chinese  do  not  have.  Chinese  name  Shan  hsing,  meaning  *  mountain 
apricot.'  Far  trial  in  some  northern  sections  like  Colorado.  Utah, 
Wyoming,  etc.* 
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89440  to  '39442.     Holcus  sorghum  L.    Poacese.  Kaoliang. 

{Sorghum  vulgare  Pers.) 

39440.  " (No.  2135a.  Near  Tachingkuan,  on  the  Hwang  River,  Shansi, 
China.  August  15, 1914.)  A  variety  of  kaoliang,  with  pale  amber- 
colored  seeds  and  having  heavy  spikes.  Grown  on  reclaimed  mud 
flats  along  the  Yellow  River,  where  the  fields  are  often  inundated 
for  several  weeks  at  a  time.  The  plants  grow  extraordinarily  tall, 
specimens  of  15  feet  in  height  not  being  rare.' 


*t 


89441.  "(No.  2136a.  Near  Tungchowfu,  Shensi,  China.  August  16, 
1914.)  A  variety  of  kaoliang  with  reddish  brown  seeds;  of  slen- 
der, medium-tall  growth  and  having  orange-red  stems.  Grown 
mostly  in  small  patches  and  strips  around  fields,  principally  for 
the  bright-red  skin  of  its  stems,  which  is  much  used  in  fancy  mat 
weaving.' 


»» 


89442.    "(No.  2137a.    Mingyangtcheng,  Shansi,  China.    August  12, 

1914.)    A  variety  of  kaoliang  of  medium-tall  growth,  having  droop- 

'  ing  panicles   and   shining,   dark    reddish    brown    seeds.     Grown 

mostly  in  small  patches' and  strips  around  fields.     Is  much  used 

for  broom  manufacture.*' 

39443.     Calamus  sp.    Phoenicaceae.  Palm. 

From  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.     Presented  by  the  director.  Bureau  of 
Agriculture.    Received  November  18,  1914i 
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39444.    Ortza  sativa  L.    PoacesB.  Bice. 

From  Bangkok,  Siam.    Presented  by  Mr.  Carl  C.  Hansen,  American  vice 
and  deputy  consul  general.    Received  November  19,  1914. 

'*  Siamese  paddy  known  as  Kaw  Sawan,  which  occurs  in  Thong,  Amphur 
Muang  Sawankaloke."    {Hansen,) 

39445  and  39446.    Obyza  sativa  L.    Poacese.  Bice. 

From  Valencia,  Spain.     Presented  by  Mr.  Claude  I.  Dawson,  American 
consul.    Received  November  17,  1914. 

39445.  *'Ainonquili  rice,  from  the  Alberique  district,  Province  of 
Valencia,  Spain.  The  commercial  classes  of  rice  in  the  Valencia 
regions,  especially  along  the  north  and  south  banks  of  the  Jucar  River, 
or  center  of  the  rice  district,  are  at  present  Benlloch  or  Belloch  [S.  P. 
I.  No.  38685]  and  Amonquili.  During  1913  the  two  were  cultivated  in 
the  proportion  of  80  per  cent  for  the  first  and  20  per  cent  for  the 
second,  and  in  the  season  just  beginning  the  Benlloch  will  certainly  be 
overwhelmingly  preferred  in  view  of  repeated  excellent  results  ob- 
tained by  experiment  stations  and  in  actual  cultivation.*'  (Extract 
from  letter  of  Mr.  Claude  /.  Dawson,  American  consul,  dated  Apr. 
25,  191J^.) 

89446.  **  Bomba  rice,  from  the  Galasparra  district,  Province  of  Murciu, 
Spain.  The  Bomba  variety,  which  formerly  was  more  extensively  culti- 
vated In  this  region  than  all  other  classes,  but  in  recent  years  gave 
such  poor  results  and  proved  so  susceptible  to  the  undeflnable  disease 
known  as  the  falla  (the  literal  translation  of  which  is  'deficient*), 
which  so  greatly  depleted  the  crops  of  1911  and  1912  that  It  is  now 
hardly  cultivated  at  all.  The  Bomba  class  was  cultivated  with  more  or 
less  success,  but  although  a  select  variety  and  excellent  in  its  food 
value,  cultivators  never  secured  the  best  results  claimed  for  it.  It  is  of 
Japanese  origin,  but  was  imported  here  from  China.  In  Lombardy 
(Italy)  the  grain  Is  said  to  reach  much  larger  size  than  in  the  vega 
of  Valencia,  due  probably  to  more  care  in  the  selection  of  seed.** 
(Extract  from  letter  of  Mr.  Claude  /.  Dawson,  American  consul,  dated 
Apr.  25,  19 IJ^.) 


39447  to  39453. 

From  Galulo,  Angola,  Africa.    Presented  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Dodson.    Received 
November  16,  1914.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Dodson. 

89447  to  39451.     Holcus  sorghum  L.    Poacete.  SorfrluuiL. 

{Sorghum  vulgare  Pers.) 

"This  sorghum  is  ground  up  by  the  natives  and  used  for  porridge. 
Native  name  Mballa." 

89452.  ViGNA  SINENSIS  (Torner)  .Sayi.    Fabaceae.  Cowpea. 
*'A  very  useful  little  black-eyed  pea,  called  Makunde. 

89453.  Br.EUSiNE  coracana  (L.)  Gi|ertner.    Poacetp.      African  millet. 

"  The  native  name  is  Taico.    It  is  ground  up  by  the  natives  and  used  for 
porridge.** 
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30454  to  39456.    Aiynona  spp.    Annonaceee. 

From  Amanl,  German  East  Africa.  Presented  by  the  director.  Imperial 
Agricultural  Institute.    Receiyed  November  11,  1014. 

39454.    Annona  oherimola  Miller.  Cherimoya. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  27483,  38352,  and  30359  for  previous  introducUons  and 
description. 

30455.  Annona  mubicata  L.  "  Boursop. 

30456.  Annona  beneoalensis  Persoon. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  30835  and  38525  for  previous  introductions  and  de- 
scription. 

39457.    Ficxjssp.    Moracese.  Fig. 

From  Kiaylngchow,  China.  Presented  by  Bev.  George  Campbell.  Beceived 
November  28,  1914. 

This  seed  was  sent  in  by  Mr.  Campbell  as  Bhan  pH  p*a,  or  "  mountain  loquat" 

39458  and  39459. 

From  Florida.  Collected  by  Mr.  David  A.  Bisset,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  on  Mr.  Charles  Deering's  place,  Buena  Vista,  Fla.  Beceived 
November  27,  1914.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Bisset. 

80458.    DuBANTA  BEPBNB  L.    VerbenacesB. 

"A  beautiful  ornamental  evergreen  shrub  of  spreading  habit  and 
pendent  branches,  growing  to  a  height  of  8  feet  and  bearing  racemes  of 
small  light-blue  flowers  followed  by  bright-yellow  fruits.  The  glossy 
green  foliage  and  the  bright-yellow  berries  form  a  striking  contrast  and 
serve  to  make  the  shrub  a  most  attractive  one.  Flowers  and  berries 
are  seen  on  the  plant  at  the  same  time." 

30450.    liAWSONiA  iNKBMiB  L.    Lorthraces.  Henna. 

"An  ornamental  evergreen  shrub  with  small  glaucous  leaves  and 
panicles  of  small  cream-colored  flowers  which  possess  a  most  agreeable 
fragrance.  The  flowers  are  followed  by  small  green  capsules  which 
change  from  green  through  dark  red  to  brown.  Capsules  are  somewhat 
persistent,  this  being  the  only  objectionable  feature  of  the  plant.  Shrub 
adapted  for  ornamental  purposes  and  possibly  of  value  in  perfumery.' 
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39460  to  39462.    Hordeum  spp.    Poaceae.  Barley. 

From  Pusa,  India.  Presented  by  Mr.  Bernard  Coventry,  agricultural  ad- 
viser to  the  Government  of  India,  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Received  November  24,  1914.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Coventry. 

304160.    HoBDSUM  DiSTicHON  lANTHiNUM  Koem. 

"  Black  huskless,  2-rowed.    Grown  In  the  Punjab." 

30461.      HOBDEUH   VULGABE   OOELBSTB  L. 

** Amber-colored,  huskless  6-rowed  barley.    Grown  in  the  Punjab.** 

30463.    Hoi^EUV  vttlgabb  L. 

**  The  common  6-rowed  bearded  barley,  locally  obtained.    Grown  in  the 
Punjab." 
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39463.  Gynopogon  ilicikolius   (Muell.)  K.  Schumann.     Apocy- 

(Alyxia  iiici folia  Muell.)  [naoeae. 

From  Wellington  Point,  near  Brisbane,  Queensland,  Australia.  Presented 
by  Mr.  James  Pink.     Received  November  25,  1914. 

"A  white-flowered  shrub  growing  about  6  feet  high,  producing  a  profusion  of 
berries  of  a  bright  orange-scarlet.  It  should  make  a  valuable  ornamental  plant 
for  decorative  purposes."     (Pink.) 

39464.  Prunus  armeniaca  L.    Amygdalacese.  Apricot. 

From  Glzeh,  Egypt.  Secured  by  Prof.  S.  C.  Mason,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  through  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Brown,  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Glzeh.    Received  November  28,  1914. 

39465  to  39484. 

From  China.  Presented  by  Miss  Paula  Ritter,  Chicago,  111.  Received 
November  30,  1914.    Quoted  notes  by  Miss  Ritter. 

39465.     Bbassica  bapa  L.    Brasslcaceo".  Turnip. 

**Man  ching.    A  good  sweet  turnip." 

30466.    Raphanus  sativus  L.    Brassicaceffi.  Badish. 

* 

**Pai  lo  po.     liOng  white  turnip,  planted  in  spring,  grows  exceedingly 
large." 

39467  and  39468.     Brasbica  pekinenbib  (Lour.)  Slceels.    BrassdcacesK^. 

Pe-tsai  cabbage. 

"A  large  winter  cabbage  of  the  Chinese  kind.    Planted  in  summer, 
transplanted  In  early  fall  or  late  simimcr,  and  left  out  until  frost." 

39469  to  39473.    Cuct7m18  sativus  L.     CucurbitaceaB.  Cucumber. 

39469.  "  Ch*ang  tsai  kua.    A  long  thiclc  cucumber." 

39470.  "  Yuan  8U  kua.    Round  cucumber." 

39471.  **  Pai  ch*ang  su  kua.    A  large,  thick,  white  gourd,  similar 
to  the  cucumber;  good.    Plant  like  cucumber." 

39472.  *'  Huang  kua,     A  long,  slight  cucumber.     Can  be  planteil 
as  in  America;  might  be  called  seedless;  very  good." 

39473.  **  Chiang  8u  kua.    A  kind  of  cucumber/* 

39474.  Allium  sciioenopbasum  L.    Lillaceie.  Chives. 
"Chiu  ta*ai.    A  kind  of  onion  grass." 

39475.  Lactuca  sativa  L.     Clchorlaceie.  Xettuce. 

39476.  LuFFA  CYLiNDBiCA  (L.)  Roemer.    CucurbitacesB.  Iioofah.. 
"  8au  kua.    Long  cucumberlike." 

39477.  ZiziPHUs  jujuba  Miller.    Rhamnaceie.  Jujube. 

{Ziziphus  sativa  Gaertn.) 

39478.  Allium  cepa  L.    Lillacem.  Onion. 
"  Ix)ng  onion.    Should  be  hilled." 

39479.  Sesamum  orientale  L.    Pedallacese.  Besanxe. 
(Sesamum  indicum  L.) 
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39465  to  38484— Continued.     (Quoted  notes  by  Mias  Paula  Bitter.) 

30480.    Beta  tuloabis  L.    Chenopodiacee.  Beet. 

"Chun  to.  The  heavy  leaves  are  used  as  greens,  something  Uke 
spinach.*' 

88481»    Daucus  oaiota  L.    Aplacen.  Carrot. 

**  Planted  like  onrs  and  almost  if  not  qnite  like  some  of  oar  kinds.'* 

90488.    Bbabsica  hafus  L.    Brasslcaceie.  Bape. 

30488.    Solanum  mklonobra  X<.    Solanaceai.  Xirnlaat. 

"ChVeh  tzHr 

80484.    CouANDBUM  SATIVUM  L.    Apioceo;  Ooriaad«r. 

Ten  Ui*ai.     A  green  like  parsley.** 

38485.    Maivgifera  indica  L.    Anacardiacen.  Mango. 

From  Ceylon.    Presented  by  Mr.  C.  K.  Moser,  American  consul,  Harbin, 
Manehiiria.    Beceived  December  2,  1014. 

*'A  few  months  before  I  left  Ceylon  a  Singhalese  friend  sent  me  a  few 
mangos  which  he  called  ooixmtii  mangos,  which  he  said  were  firon  Jaffna  and 
very  rare.  They  were  about  as  large  as  a  coconut  and  similar  in  shape,  the 
skin  and  flesh  a  deep,  rich  yellow,  except  upon  the  cheeks,  where  burned  a 
blush  as  glorious  as  any  that  ever  dyed  a  peach.  They  were  the  most  delicious 
fruits  my  wife  and  I  ever  tasted  in  all  our  lives.  We  never  saw  either  In 
India  or  Ceylon  any  others  like  them,  and  when  I  wrote  to  Jaffna  I  was 
informed  they  did  not  grow  th^ie,  but  that  they  wore  evidently  a  rare  variety 
which  seldom  faulted  in  Ceylon  and  then  only  in  certain  localities.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  was  too  busy  to  investigate  them,  and  I  have  forgotten  the  Singhalese 
name  which  Dr.  Brown,  of  Jaffna,  gave  for  them,  but  I  saved  the  seeds,  and 
under  separate  cover  I  am  sending  them  to  you  in  the  hope  that  you  may  be 
able  to  plant  them  in  Florida  and  grow  trees  from  them.  If  you  should  do  this 
and  succeed  with  them,  I  wish  to  stipulate  only  one  thing;  that  one  tree« be- 
longs to  me,  and  that  I  shall  have  its  fruits  some  time.  It  is  certainly  net 
commonly  known  in  the  Middle  East,  and  it  certainly  is  a  fruit  for  a  kiagi 
It  has  neither  fibrous  flesh  nor  petroleum  flavor;  the  fruits  from  i^lch  these 
seeds  came  were  perfect"    (lfo«er.) 

38486  and  38487. 

jnrom  Penang,  Straits  Settlements.    Presented  by  the  director,  PeoaQg 
Botanical  Gardois.    Beceived  December  3,  1014. 

80488.    AMOBTHOPBALLtrB  BAKMATosPADix  Hook.  f.    AracesB. 

An  araceous  herb  with  short  turbinate  tubers,  24  inches  in  diameter, 
8-parted  leaves  20-  Inches  across,  and  oblanceolate  leaflets.  Bsdunde 
brown,  striated,  terete.  Sheaths  appressed  at  the  base,  red4>rown. 
Spathe  5  inches  long ;  limb  primrose  yeUow ;  tube  striate  with  pink,  dark 
purple  within.  Spadix  sessile,  7  inches  long,  tip  blood  red.  (Adapted 
from  Hooker,' Flora  of  BritUh  India,  vok  6,  p.  517.) 

74M5'— 17 8 
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39486  and  39467— Continued. 

30487.    Abisaema  fimbbiatum  Masters.    Aracese. 

'^Arisaema  fimbriatum  belongs  to  Bungler's  section  TrisectGj  having  two 
stalked,  leaves  each  deeply  divided  into  three  ovate-acute  glabrous  s^- 
ments.  The  petioles  are  long,  pale  purplish  rose  colored,  sprinkled  with 
small  purplish  spots.  Tbe  spathes  are  oblong  acute  or  acuminate,  con- 
volute at  the  base,  brownish  purple,  striped  longitudinally  with  narrow 
-  whitish  bands.  The  spadix  la  cylindrical,  slender,  terminating  In  a  long 
wl^iplike  extremity,  much  longer  than  the  spathe.  The  flowers  have  the 
arrangement  and  structure  common  to  the  genus,  the  ifemales  being 
crowded  at  the  base  of  the  spadix,  the  males  immediately  above  them, 
and  these  passing  gradually  into  fleshy  Incurved  pivcesses,  which  in 
their  turn  pass  gradually  into  long  slender,  purplish  threads,  covering 
the  whole  of  the  free  end  of  the  spadix."  {Masters.  In  Oardeners^ 
Chronicle,  1884,  vol.  2,  p.  680.) 

39488.  Cartca  gandamarcensis  Hook.  f.    Pap^yace®.     Papaya. 

From  California.     Presented  by  Mr.  William  A.  Splnks,  Monrovia,  GaL 
Received  November  27, 1914. 

"Seeds  of  a  small-fruited  papaya,  from  Spinks's  ranch,  i»ear  Duarte,  Oal. 
The  fruit  itself  of  this  variety  seems  to  be  worthless.  It  turns  quite  yeUow  on 
ripening/'    (Spinks.) 

39489.  Betula  japonica  Siebold.    Betulaceae,  Birclx. 

From  Hsiao  Wutaishan,  Chihli  Province,  China.    Collected  by  Mr.  Frank 
N.  M^er,  Agricultural  E)xplorer  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture^ 

•    Seeds  collected  from  herbarium  material  carried  under  Meyer  No.  1163. 

'•A  tree  ordinarily  from  40  to  00,  occasionally  over  160  ftet  hlfeh,  with  a 
silvery  white  trunlc;  branches  pendulous  at  the  ends;  young  wood  not  ddwny. 
but  furnished  with  glandular  warts.  Leaves  broadly  ovate,  sometimes  rather 
diamond  shaped;  1  to  2i  Inches  long,  three-fourths  to  11  Inches  wide;  broadly 
wedge  shaped  or  truncate  at  the  base,  slenderty  tapered  at  the  apex,  doubly 
toothed;  not  doWny,  but  dotted  with  glands  on  both  surfaces;  stalk  one-half  to 
thrfee^fdurths  inch  long.  Fruiting  catkins  thi'ee-fourths  to  1|  inches  long, 
'otie-thlrd  Inch  wide,  cylindrical  ;*  scales  smooth  except  on  the  margin ;  middle 
lobes  the  smallest.  Native  of  Europe  (including  Britain),  especially  of  high 
latitudes;  also  of  parts  of  north  Asia.  This  birch,  with  B.  pubescens,  forms  the 
B.  alba  of  liinmeus,  but  most  authorities  now  concur  in  ;i^pari^ti^g.  theni#  The 
species  is  easily  distinguished  from  B.  pubescens  by  the  warts  on  the  young 
branchlets  and  by  the  absence  of  down  on  all  the  younger  vegetative  parts.  In 
the  latter  respect  it  differs  froni  all  the  other  cultivated  birches  except 
B.  populifolia:\  iW^  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in.  the  British  Isles, 
iX)l.  1,  p.  263,  under  B.  verrucosa.) 

•  *  • 

39490  and  39491. 

From  Fttnchal,  Madeira.    Presented  by  Mr.  O.  H.  Gable,  through  Mr.  C.  V. 
Piper,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received  December  3.  1914. 

39490.    Anobopooon  hibtus  L.    Poacete. 

Diatribution.—A  perennial  tufted  grass  about  8.  feet  (ligh,  found  in  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  and  southward  through  Africa 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^ 
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39490  and  39491— Continued. 

39401.    HoLcus  HALEPENSI8  L.    Poace».  Johnson  grass. 

{Sorghum  halepenHs  Pers.) 

**  Herbarium  specimens  show  that  the  Madeira  form  differs  usually 
in  having  dark  purple  panicles,  and  I  think  there  might  be  other  char- 
acters associated  with  this."     {Piper.) 

39492  and  39493. 

From  Bogota,  Colombia.  Presented  by  Capt.  H.  R.  Lemly,  United  States 
Army,  retired.    Received  December  3,  1914. 

"To  be  tried  in  Florida  and  California." 

39492.  Annona  ghebimola  Miller.    Annonaceie.  Cherimoya. 

39493.  Cabyophtixus  jambob  (It.)  Stokes.    Myrtacese.        Bose-apple. 
{Eugenia  jambo8  L.) 

39494  to  39531.    Hordeum  spp.    Poace».  Barley. 

From  China.  Presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  Sammons,  American  consul  gen- 
eral, Shanghai,  who  secured  it  from  the  Special  Envoy  for  Foreign 
Affairs.    Received  December  1,  1914. 

39404  to  39496.    Hokdeum  vuloabe  L. 

39494.  From  Lanchi,  Cheklang  Province. 

39495.  From  Sienku,  Cheklang  Province. 

39496.  From  Fenghsien,  ICiangsu  Provinceu 

39497.     HOBOEUM  vttloabs  goblbste  Ii. 
From  Lungchuan,  Cheklang  Province. 

89498  to  39501.    Hobdbum  vuiiGABB  L. 

39498.  From  Jukao,  Kiangsu  Province. 

39499.  From  PucUnghsien,  Klangsu  Province. 

39500.  Early  barley  from  Wuyi,  Cheklang  Provinca 

39501.  From  Shaohingfn,  Cheklang  Province. 

39502.  HOBDEUM   VULGABE   COELESTE   L. 

From  Changshan,  Cheklang,  Province.  Used  for  food  and  for  making 
a  strong  wine. 

39503.  HOBDEUM  VC7L6ABE  H 

From  Slang^an,  Cheklang,  Province. 

39504.  HOBDEUM  VULOABE  BIHALATEN8E  Rlttlg: 

From  Yangchung,  Cheklang  Province. 

89505.      HoBDEUM  VULGABE  COELESTE  L. 

White  round  barley  from  Yungkang,  Cheklang  Provlnca 

39506  and  39507.    Hobdeuh  vulgabx  L. 

39506.  From  Siangshan,  Cheklang  Province. 

39507.  From  Paoshan,  Klangsu  Province. 

80506.      HOBDKUlf   VULGABE  0OELE8TE  I4. 

From  Tunhwo,  Cheklang  Province. 
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89494  to  39531— Continued. 

89500  to  39522.    Hobdbuh  vuloabe  L. 

39500.  From  Juian,  Chekiang  Province. 

39510.  From  Slangshao,  Chekiang  Province. 

39511.  From  Sangkiangfu,  Kiangsu  Province. 
89512.  From  Paoying,  Kiangsu  Province. 
89518.  From  Sinclianghslen»  Chekiang  Province; 
39514.  From  Sienku,  Chekiang  Province. 
89515.  From  Wuyi,  Chekiang  Province. 
39516.  From  Suianhsien,  Chekiang  Province. 

89517.  From  Pingyanghsien,  Chekiang  Province. 

89518.  From  Tientai,  Chekiang  Province. 

89519.  Superior  grade  from  Shanghai,  Kiangsu  Province. 

39520.  From  Kinhwafu,  Chekiang  Province. 

39521.  From  Kunshan,  Kiangsu  Province. 
89522.    From  Tinghai,  Chekiang  Provincei 

89523.     HOBDEUM  vulgabe  cxnblbbtb  It, 

From  Pingyanghsien,  Chekiang  Province. 
39524  to  89531.    Hobdeuk  vuuiabb  L. 

39524.    From  Kiangpu,  Kiangsu  Province. 

89525.    From  Chuhsien,  Chekiang  Province. 

39526.  From  Iwu,  Chekiang  Province. 

39527.  From  Yuhwanting,  Chekiang  Province. 

89528.  Red  barley  from  Slnchanghslen,  Chekiang  Province. 

89529.  From  Pinghu,  Chekiang  Province. 

89530.  From  Pinghu,  Chekiang  Province. 

89531.  From  Tinghai,  Chekiang  Province. 

39532  to  39536.    Aleurites  fordh  Hemsley.    Euphorbiacese. 

Tung  tree. 

From  Experiment,  Ga.     Secured  from  the  Agricultural  ElKperlment  Sta- 
tion.   Received  December  4,  1914. 

39532.  Fruit  did  not  fall  until  nipped  by  light  frost 

39533.  Seed  from  1-acre  plat,  row  5»  tree  1.  Large  ftult,  but  a  sparse 
bearer. 

89534.    One-acre  plat,  row  5,  tree  7.    Small  prolific  crop  from  one  tree. 

89585.  Nut  plat,  row  2,  tree  8.  Fruit  very  large,  but  a  sparse  |}earer; 
14  pounds  when  harvested.  Fruit  matured  and  iell  to  the  ground 
October  15  to  20,  several  days  before  frost 

39536.     Mixed. 

39537.    Lavanga  sqandens  (Koxb.)  Buch.-Hain.    Butaoese. 

From  Pusa,  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  Barnard  Coventry,  agricultural  ad- 
viser to  the  Government  of  India.    Received  December  9,  1914. 

"A  tall,  lax-growing,  but  scarcely  scandent  shrub,  with  straggling  branches, 
which  are  glabrous  (as  in  every  part  of  the  plant),  terete,  l>earing  a  rather 
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long  sulmlate  decorved  spine  in  the  axil  of  the  leaf.  Leaves  alternate,  remote, 
3-foliolate.  Petiole  2  to  .3  Inches  long.  Leaflets  5  to  6  inches  long,  lanceolate, 
acuminate,  entire,  pennlnerved,  pellucido-pnnctate.  Flowers  axillary,  fascic- 
ulate, in  a  dense  short  raceme,  much  resembling  those  of  the  orange  and  not 
less  fragrant.  Calyx  monophyllous,  forming  a  short  cylinder,  4-lobed  at  the 
mouth.  Petals  white,  fleshy,  oblong,  four  times  as  long  as  the  calyx,  at  length 
patent  and  even  reflexed.  Stamens  eight,  united  Into  a  white  fleshy  tube  for 
nearly  their  whole  length,  the  apices  free,  and  bearing  each  a  linear  or  oblong- 
acuminate  yellow  anther.  Pistil  as  long  as  the  stamens.  Ovary  seated  on  a 
fleshy  torus.  Style  columnar.  Stigma  large,  globose."  {Botanical  Magazine, 
pi.  4S22,  1850.) 

Introduced  for  the  work  of  the  Ofllce  of  Crop  Physiology  and  Breeding 
Investigations. 

39538  to  39541.    Pyrus  spp.    Malaceaa.  Fear. 

From  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.     Presented  by  Prof.  O.  S.  Sargent,  Arnold 
Arboretum.    Cuttings  received  December  7, 1914.   Quoted  notes  by  Prot 
Sargent 

39538.    Pybus  bbbtbohneidisi  Behder. 

"(No.  2.)  452-4.  Raised  from  seed  sent  to  the  Arnold  Arboretum  from 
Peking,  China,  by  Dr.  Bretschneider.  A  pear  with  yellow,  globose,  juicy 
fruits,  of  fair  quality,  which  we  call  Pyrus  bretschneideri.  Of  great  value 
as  a  decorative  plant  and,  judging  from  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  it  has 
economic  possibilities.  I  believe  it  is  from  this-  species  that  the  best 
Chinese  pears  are  derived.*' 

39530  and  39540.    I^ybus  phabooabpa  Rehder. 

"Raised  from  seed  sent  to  the  Arboretum  from  Peking,  China,  by 
Dr.  Bretschneider.  This  species  has  very  small  brown  fruit.  Of  great 
yalue  as  decorative  plants." 

39039.     (No.  3.)    452-7.    Fruit  globose  in  form« 

39540.     (No.  4.)     452-«.    Fruit  pyriform. 

89541.  PTBI7S  ovoiDXA  Rehder. 

"(No.  5.)  4063.  This  is  remarkable  among  pears  in  having  ovoid,  not 
obovoid,  fruit  The  fruit  is  of  fairly  good  quality,  and  the  tree  has 
ornamental  value  on  account  of  its  large  and  abundant  flowers  and  its 
good  foliage  which,  unlike  that  of  any  other  pear  tree,  turns  to  brilliant 
scarlet  in  the  autumn.  Judging  by  the  shape  of  some  of  the  Chinese 
fruits  of  which  you  have  recently  sent  us  photographs,  this  may  be  the 
origin  of  some  of  the  cultivated  Chinese  pears.  It  is  possible  that  one 
of  the  parents  of  the  Kleffer  pear  may  be  this  si)ecies.  We  know  P. 
ovoidea  only  as  a  cultivated  tree.  It  has  long  been  cultivated  In  the 
Arboretum  as  P.  aimonii,  under  which  name  we  had  it  from  Kew,  where 
in  turn  it  had  come  from  the  museum  In  Paris.  P.  HmonUt  however,  is  a 
synonym  of  P.  UMiurienHi." 

39542  and  39543. 

From  Littleriver,  Fla.    Presented  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Simpson.    Received  De- 
cember 2,  1914.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Simpson. 

89542.  Adbnahthkra  pavonina  L.    Mlmosacen.  Circassian  bean. 

"A  large  tree  from  tropical  Asia  with  dark-green  blplnnate  leaves  and 
spiral  pods  of  lenticular,  brilliant  red  beans.    These  are  used  for  food 
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39542  and  39543— ^on.     (QiK)ted  notes  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Simpson.) 

by  the  natives  of  India  and  are  strung  into  beautifnl  necklaces.  The 
flowers  are  brownish,  in  long  spikes.  The  tree  is  a  rapid  grower  and 
Is  quite  ornamental." 

89543.    KopsiA  abbobea  Blume.    Apocynacese. 

"A  large  shrub  or  small  tree  belonging  to  the  Apocynaoeie,  with  spatu- 
late,  thick,  shining,  dark-green  leaves  in  whorls  and  small  white  flowers 
in  clusters.  These  are  followed  by  deep  red,  almond-shaped,  natlike 
fruits  which  are  quite  oroamentaL  It  is  a  very  handsome  tree  or  large 
shrub,  but  it  is  very  tender.** 

89544.    Amyqdalus  sp.    AmygdalacsD.  Wild  peach. 

From  near  Chaoyu,  near  Luanfu,  Shansi,  China.  Collected  by  Frank  N. 
Meyer,  Agricultural  Explorer  for  the  Department  of  Agriculttire.  Re- 
ceived November  17,  1914. 

'*  Dried  fruits  and  stones  of  the  real  wild  peach,  collected  at  an  elevation 
of  4,000  feet  above  the  sea.*'    (Meyer.) 

39545.  Oryza  sativa  L.    Poacese.  Bice. 

From  Constantinople,  Turkey.  Presented  by  Mr.  G.  Bie  Ravndal,  American 
consul  general.    Received  December  7,  1914. 

"  Informatioji  obtained  from  a  rice  dealer,  whose  principal  house  is  in  Mouda- 
nia  in  the  Vilayet  of  Broussa,  shows  that  about  100  to  150  tons  of  rice  is  yearly 
grown  in  the  district  of  Pazarkloi-Guemlek  and  about  150  to  200  tons  in  the 
Broussa  district,  but,  owing  to  the  Increased  amount  sown,  a  crop  of  400  tons 
is  expected  this  year.  All  of  the  rice  is  consumed  locally.  It  is  described 
as  being  of  better  quality  than  that  grown  in  Philippopolfs,  just  across  the 
Turkish  frontier  In  Bulgaria,  which  is,  I  am  told,  very  good  rice.  One 
kileh  (20  okes  =  56.40  pounds)  of  seed  rice  is  usually  sown  on  8  deunums 
(2,569.44  square  yards),  producing  100  to  120  kileh  (5,640  to  6,768  pounds) 
of  good  unshelled  rice.  Twenty  okes  (56.40  pounds)  of  unshelled  rice  yields 
14  okes  (39.48  pounds)  of  shelled  rice.  Sowing  is  usually  done  in  the  latter 
part  of  April  and  harvesting  in  August  or  the  beginning  of  September.  Rice 
gro^'S  in  black,  loose  soil  and  is  well  watered  by  frequent  rains  as  well  ns. 
lately,  by  irrigation  canals  which  keep  the  soil  damp.  The  cost  of  this  rice, 
wholesale,  is  3i  to  3^  piasters  ($0,143  to  $0,154)  per  oke  (2.82  pounds) ; 
unshelled  rice  can  be  bought  for  55  to  60  paras  ($0.0605  to  $0,166)  per  oke 
(2.82  pounds).  The  imst  jrear  it  was  sold  for  3^  plasters  ($0,154)  per  oke 
(2.82  pounds ) ."    ( RavndaL ) 

39546.  Sacgharum  OFFiciNAftuH  L.    PoaceaB.  Sugar  cane. 

From  Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  Cuba.  Presented  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Crawley, 
director.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.    Received  December  8,  1914. 

Crysiallina,  "Noel  Deerr  In  his  *Oane  Sugar,'  page  26,  says  thht  the 
Crystallina  is  a  Batavian  cane  and  is  the  lighter  of  the  two  purple  Batavian 
canes.  It  is  known  in  Hawaii  as  Rose  Bamboo,  in  the  British  West  Indies  as 
White  Tranaparentf  in  Cuba  as  (JristalUna,  and  in  Louisiana  as  Home  Purple. 
It  is  of  no  distinct  color,  sometimes  being  a  pale  or  ash  color,  and  at  other 
times  a  wine-colored  cane.  Its  color  depends  upon  its  age  and  environments, 
the  younger  the  cane  the  more  color  it  contains,  and  the  young  parts  of  the 
same  cane  are  more  colored  than  the  older  parts.  It  is  a  comparatively  thin 
cane,  with  long  Joints,  and  has  a  longitudinal  channel  running  from  the  eye 
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to  the  next  Joint  above.  It  is  prone  to  fall  down  from  the  fiffecla  of  Ugh  wltid* 
is  comparatively  soft,  and  furnishes,  when  mature,  a  Juice  pf  high  sucrose 
and  purity.  It  is  a  comparatively  hardy  cane  and  will  give  remunerative  crops 
on  soils  and  under  conditions  where  many  other  canes  would  fail.  While 
not  inmnine  to  the  attacks  of  insects  and  diseases,  It  is  among  the  eanes  which 
most  successfully  resist  them."    (Craictey.) 

39547  and  39548.    Ptbus  betula!efolia  Bunge.    Malacese.    Pear. 

From  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.    Presented  by  Mr.  Jackson  Dawson,  superin- 
tendent, Arnold  Arboretum.    Received  December  8,  1914. 

**  Pffrus  hetfOaefoUa  was  obtained  from  Dr.  Bretschneider  from  the  mountains 
near  Peking,  China,  and  was  sown  at  the  Arboretum  in  1882,  ao  that  our  plants 
are  about  31  years  of  age.    (Dowaon,) 

"A  slender,  quick-growing,  graceful  tree,  20  to  80  feet  high;  young  shoots 
covered  thickly  with  a  gray  felt  which  persists  the  whole  of  the  yean  Leaves 
ovate  or  roundish  ovate,  2  to  3  inches  long,  1^  to  li  inches  wide ;  long  poipted, 
tapered  or  rounded  at  the  base,  regularly  and  sometimes  rather  coarsely 
toothed;  downy  on  both  surfaces  at  first,  remaining  so  on  the  Veins  beneath 
throBghout  the  season ;  dark  green,  smooth  and  lustrous  above ;  stalk  1  to  1\ 
inches  long,  gray  felted  like  the  shoot.  Flowers  8  to  10  together  In  a  corymb, 
white,  each  about  three-fourths  inch  across,  on  a  downy  stalk  three-fourths 
to  1  inch  long ;  calyx  downy,  its  short,  triangular  teeth  falling  away,  from  the 
small  roundish  fruit,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  grayish  brown  with 
white  dots.  Native  of  North  China ;  Introduced  to  Kew  in  1882  through  seeds 
sent  by  the  late  Dr.  Bretschneider.  The  chief  characteristics  Of  the  tree  are 
its  qui(d[  graceful  growth  and  small  fruits  not  crowned  by  calyx  teeth.  Its 
fruit  would  appear  to  be  of  no  value,  but  the  tree  is  used  by  tiie  Chinese  as  a 
stock  on  which  they  graft  fruiting  pears."  {W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  ShrubM 
Hardy  in  the  BrUisMsles,  vol.  2,  p.  279.) 

39549. .  GARCisriA  <x>bk£a  L.    Clusiaceee. 

From  Bronx  Park,  New  York  City.    Presented  by  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden.    Received  December  11,  1914. 

See  S.  P;  I.  Nos.  11721  and  23882  for  previous  introductions  and  descriptions. 

39550.  Castakea  sp.    Fagaceae.  Chestnut. 

From  Nanking;  China.     Presented  by  Rev.  Joseph  Bailie,  TThiverslty  of 
Nanking.    Received  December  10,  1914. 

•*  Collected  inside  the  city  of  Nanking,  fall  of  1914."     (Bailie.) 

39551.  DiMOCARPua  loitqan  Louriero.    Sapii^dacesd.        Longman. 

{Nephelium  longana  Cambess.) 

From  Oneco,  Fla.    Presented  by  Reasoner  Brothers,    Received  December  11« 
1914. 

39552  and  39553. 

From  Sibpur,  Calcutta,  India.     Presented  by  Maj.  A,  T.  Gage,  superin- 
tendeat,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens.    Received  ]!>ecember  12.  1914. 

89652.    IaA.vanga  scandens   (Roxb.)   Buch.-Ham.     Rutaceee. 

See  S.  P.  I.  89537  fbr  previous  introduction  and  description. 

39553.    Maivgifsba  btivaxica  RoxIk    Anacardiacete. 

Distribution. — ^A  large  tree  found  on. the  tro^^Ml  slopes  oi;  ^e  Hima- 
layas and  in  the  Khasi  Hills,  in  India. 
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39S54  and  80555. 

Prom  Ooleta,  Cal.    Presented  by  Mr.  Joseph  Sexton.    Cuttings  received 
December  12,  1914.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Peter  Bisset. 

39564.    DioAPYios  kaki  L.  f .    IMospyraceft.  FantnimoiL. 

"  The  parent  tree  bears  stamlnate  flowers  In  great  profusion,  as  well 
as  pistillate  ones;  therefore  it  is  valuable  as  a  pollinator  for  ordiards 
of  k€M  varieties  that  do  not  bear  stamlnate  flowers.  Fruits  small  to 
medium  in  size.'* 

39555.    FnjoA  sbllowxaxva  Berg.    Myrtacee.  V«lJoa. 

"  Gottlngs  fiwm  a  variety  bearing  fimlts  about  2i  inches  in  length  by 


•• 


li  inches  in  diameter  and  of  excellent  qualityJ 
39556  to  39550. 

From  California.    Received  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  Chlco, 
Cal.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Peter  Bisset 

39550.    DiosFTBos  kaki  L.  f.    Diospyraceie.  Pendmaum. 

"  Bdons  collected  on  the  place  of  Mr.  K.  Stevens,  Santa  Barbara,  Cat, 
from  a  tree  bearing  stamlnate  flowers  in  abundance,  as  well  as  pistillate 
ones.  Will  be  of  value  as  a  pollinator  for  nonstamlnate  varieties. 
Fruits  small,  but  produced  In  profusion." 

39557.    Cbatabgus  lavallbi  F.  Herincq.    Malaceie.  Hawthorn. 

**  Sclooa  received  from  Mr.  Frank  J.  Hart,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  A  small 
shrubby  tree  growing  to  20  feet  in  height,  bearing  bright  orange-colored 
froits." 

89558.    Ckeatonia  siliqua  L.    Ciesalplnlaceee.  Carob. 

"Seeds  received  from  Mr.  0.  W.  Beers,  horticultural  commissioner, 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  Gathered  from  trees  growing  in  that  vicinity. 
Will  be  used  to  grow  stocks  on  which  to  bud  the  improved  varieties  of 
carobs.** 

39559.    Tamabix  sp.    Tamaricacee.  Tamarisk. 

**  Cuttings  of  an  undetermined  variety  received  firom  Mr.  M.  H.  Craw- 
ford, Del  Mar,  Cal.  The  parent  tree  was  about  12  feet  In  height,  the 
branches  long  and  slender,  leav^es  long  and  grayish  green,  giving  a  plume- 
like effect.** 

39600  and  39501.    Holgus  sorghum  L.    Poaceae.  Sorghum. 

{Sorghum  viUgare  Pers.) 

From  Bie,  Angola,  Africa.    Presented  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Sanders,  American 
Board  of  Missions.    Received  December  10,  1914. 

89560.    Brown.  39561.     White. 

39502.    AiiBUBiTBS  MONlTANA  (Lour.)  Wilson.    Euphorbiaoeie. 

Mu-yu  tree. 

From  Takhing,  South  China.    Presented  by  Rev.  J.  K.  Robb,  American 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.    Received  December  10,  1914. 

See  8.  P.  L  No.  86897  for  previous  introdnetion  and  description. 
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39563.    Spoicdiab  lutea  L.    Anacardiace®. 

From  Bogota,  Oolombia.  Procured  through  Mr.  P.  L.  Rookwood,  derk  of 
the  American  Legation.    Received  December  10,  1914. 

**A  fruit  which  is  in  the  market  about  8  months  of  the  year.  It  is  reddish 
yellow,  grows  on  a  small  tree,  like  cherries  on  a  small  scale.  It  has  never 
been  cultivated,  but  has  a  very  large  seed  and  a  pleasant,  slightly  acid  taste, 
and  the  market  name  is  cimeUu,  which  Is  Spanish  for  *  plums.*  They  are 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long  and  oblong  in  shape,  a  very  handsome  fruit 
The  season  lasts  only'  from  June  to  September.  This  class  of  fruit  is  abundant 
in  the  vtflleys  of  the  Andes  in  a  warm  climate  where  the  temperature  is  from 
70*"  to  80**,  and  it  seems  to  do  best  below  the  coffee  belt  in  valleys  where  it  Is 
shaded  and  well  watered.  The  fruit  is  very  popular  in  this  market,  especially 
among  the  children,  and  seems  very  healthful  to  use.  The  price  is  higher  in  pro- 
portion to  other  tropical  fruits  In  the  Bogota  market,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
none  is  cultivated  and  dependence  is  placed  upon  the  wild  crop  only.  This  fruit 
is  said  to  counteract  the  eating  of  too  much  meat."     (Rockwood.) 

30564.    CoxTEPiA  FOLYANDBA  (H.  B.  K.)  Bose.    Rosaceae. 

From  San  Jose,  Ck>sta  Rica.  Presented  by  Mr.  Carlos  Werckl^.  Received 
December  10,  1914. 

39565.  CoBAEA  sp.    Polemoniacece. 

From  Guatemala  City,  Guatemala.  Presented  by  Dr.  R.  Tejada  A.  Re- 
'ceived  December  2,  1914. 

"Received  from  the  Helvetia  estate,  situated  in  the  Jurisdiction  of  San 
Felipe,  Retalhuleu,  2,500  feet."     (Tejada,) 

39566.  OuouMis  uxlo  L.    CucurbitacesB.  Muskmelon. 

Seed  received  through  Mr.  G.  P.  Rixford,  grown  at  the  Plant  Introduction 
Field  Station,  Chico,  Cal. 

South  African  melon  seed,  purchased  in  the  San  Francisco  market  (P.  L.  H. 
No.  eil7.) 

39567.  Aknoka  divebsifolia  Safford.    Annonacead.  llama. 

From  San  Salvador,  Central  America.  Presented  by  Mr.  Ralph  D.  Cornell, 
Glaremont,  CaU  through  Mr.  Wilson  Popenoe,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.    Received  December  15,  1914. 

**  Called  Anona  lOanca  by  the  natives.'* 

According  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Safford  (Contr.  from  the  U,  8,  National  Herbarium, 
vol.  18,  pi,  1,  p,  19-tO),  this  Interesting  and  valuable  anona  is  called  ilama 
at  CoUina,  Tlatlaya,  and  Acapulco  in  southern  Mexico.  Mr.  Safford  describes 
the  fruit  as  large,  fleshy,  and  aromatic,  with  the  Juicy  pulp  frequently  l^ink 
or  rose  tinted.  It  is  shaped  like  a  pineapple  cheese  and  is  usually  covered 
with  large  stout  protuberances,  though  sometimes  they  are  lacking  in  fruits 
of  the  same  tree.  Undoubtedly  this  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  anonas,  though 
rare  and  little  known.  It  should  be  given  a  careful  trial  in  southern  Florida 
and  southern  California. 
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39568.  CLAtrcENA  lansium  (Lour.)  Skeels.    Butaceaa.      WampL 

(Clausena  toampi  Oliv.) 

From    Honolulu,    Hawaii.      Presented    by    Mr.    J.    E.    Hlgglns,    Hawaii 
Experimental  Station.    Received  December  15,  1914. 

'*This  tree  is  rather  rare  In  Hawaii,  but  is  an  interesting  species,  and  I 
consider  It  worthy  of  limited  cultivation."     (Higgins.) 

"A  small  tree,  18  to  20  feet,  with  luxuriant  foliage,  native  of  South  China; 
nearly  glabrous  pinnate  leaves;  small  dense  panicles  of  whitish  sweet*scented 
Aowers,  produced  in  April;  fruit  ripens  in  June  and  July;  an  edible  berry, 
borne  in  clusters  like  the  grape,  individual  fruit  nearly  globose,  the  size  of 
a  large  marble,  rough,  tough,  orangelike  rind,  pale  straw  yellow  In  color 
and  covered  with  glands  full  of  green  balsamic  oil;  seeds  1  to  3  nearly  filling 
the  fruit  cavity;  a  small  quantity  of  almost  colorless  juicy  pulp  between  the 
seeds  and  the  rind,  with  an  agreeable,  aromatic  acid  taste.  Propagated  by 
seeds  and  layers.  Often  used  as  a  dessert  fruit,  but  mostly  for  preserves. 
The  leaves  are  used  in  flavoring."  {Report  of  the  Hawaii  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  19U,  p.  SS.) 

39569.  A3IFELOPSIS  megalophyixa  Diels  and  Gilg.    Vitacese. 

From  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.    Presented  by  the  Arnold  Arboretum.    Cuttings 
received  December  17,  1914. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  34537  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

39570.  Castanea  sp.    FagacesB.  Chestnut. 

From  Nanking,  China.     Presented  by  Rev.  Joseph  Bailie,  University  of 
Nanking.    Received  December  17,  1914. 

39571.  Myristica  malabarica  Lamarck.    Myristicacese.    E&aagl* 

From  Bombay,  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  Y.  I.  Parekh.    Received  December 
14,  1914. 

**  Jangli  candle  seeds,  which  can  be  obtained  from  Indian  Jungles,  but  are  gen> 
erally  neglected.  The  oil  extracted  is  used  for  burning  purposes  only.  It  con- 
tains a  resinous  svbstance,  very  sticky,  and  expected  to  turn  out  to  be  of  some 
use  in  preparing  alizarine  colors  or  mordant,  being  oily.  Can  be  liad  In  large 
quantity  if  collected  at  the  proper  time,  at  a  very  small  cost.**    (Parekh,) 

"A  large  tree  of  the  western  coast  from  the  Konkan  southwards  In  erergreen 
forests.  The  seed  yields  a  yellowish  oil  when  bruised  or  boiled.  It  Is  used 
medicinally  and  for  illumination.  The  fruit  appears  to  hare  been  used  for 
adulterating  the  nutmegs  and  mace  of  M,  fragrant.  The  wood  is  moderately 
hard  and  used  in  building."    {Watt,  Commercial  Producti  of  India.) 

39572.  Crataequs  arnoldiana  Sargent.    MalacesB.       Hawthorn. 

From  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.     Presented  by  the  Arnold  Arboretum.     Re- 
ceived December  17,  1914. 

To  be  grown  as  stocks.    For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  34782. 
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39573.    Gaboenia  Mtji/nFLORA  Champion.    Clusiacese. 

From  Kiayingchow,  Chtaa.    Presented  by  Bev.  George  Campbell.    ReceiTed 
December  17,  1914. 

"  Shan  pi  pa.  Dr.  Chang  sent  me  these  tmlts  and  added  a  note  to  the  effect 
that  people  said  the  fmlt  is  entirely  wholesome.  It  has  a  pleasant  subacid  taste, 
something  like  an  orange,  bnt  there  is  little  meat.  From  a  bush  with  deeply 
lobed  leaves."     {Camplfell,) 

39574  and  39575.    Berberis  spp.    Berberidacese.  Barberry. 

From  Blstree,  Herts,  England.    Presented  by  Hon.  Vieary  Oibbs,  Alden- 
ham  House  Gardens.    Plants  received  December  21, 1914. 

39574.    BxBBEBis  aogbbgata  Schneider. 

"This  is  one  of  Wilson's  recent  introductions  from  China,  and  was 
shown  (at  a  Royal  Horticultural  Society  show)  as  a  rlclUy  berried, 
open-sprefidhig  bush  about  18  inches  high.  The  leaves,  dull  green  above 
and  gray  green  below,  are  in  axillary  rosettes  of  about  nine.  They  vary 
from  ovate  and  entire  to  oblanceolate,  with  a  few  teeth  or  spiny  hairs  on 
the  upper  half,  and  are  generally  about  one-half  by  one-fourth  inch.  The 
berries  are  small,  nearly  globular,  and  borne  in  dense  close-seated  clus- 
ters, in  one  of  which  we  counted  as  many  as  21  berries,  though  there 
are,  more  generally,  only  half  that  number.  T]]jey  are  a  very  charming 
creamy  green  color,  suffused  with  coral,  and  reminding  one  of  those 
of  B,  wUsonae,**    {Oardeners*  Chronicle,  September  27,  19 IS,) 

89575.    Bebbebis  subcaulialata  Schneider. 

"A  deciduous  shrubby  western  Chinese  barberry  with  strongly  angulate 
branches,  joblanceolate  leaves,  one-half  to  1  in<A  long,  acute,  vanely  8- 
pointed  at  the  apex,  whitish  beneath ;  flowers  in  very  short  6  to  8  flow- 
ered racemes  or  rarely  fajscicled,  nodding.  Fruit,  globose,  red.'*  (Behder* 
In  Bailey f  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Morticulture.) 

See  S.  P.  1. 1^0.  37497  for  previous  introduction. 

39576.  QuERGiTS  OYCLOBALANomES  TreleasB.    Fagaceas.  Oak. 

From  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.    Presented  by  Dr.  6.  A.  Purpus.    Received  De- 
cember 21,  1914. 

"  Fine,  large  tree,  which  lias,  as  I  am  told,  a  most  excellent  wood.  The  oak 
will  ^prow  well  in  your  colonies,  Porto  Rico,  or  the  Philippines."     {Purpu9,) 

39577.  Crataegus  pinnattfida  Bunge.    M alacese.        Hawthorn. 

From  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.     Presented  by  the  Arnold  Arboretum.     Re- 
ceived December  21,  1914. 

39578.  Alsophela  sp.  Tree  fern. 

From  Baguio,  Philippine  Islands.    Presented  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Wester,  horti- 
culturist, Lamao,  Bataan.    Received  December  19,  1914. 

"  This  is  a  tree  fern,  attaining  a  height  of  about  20  feet,  with  slender  stem 
and  very  graceful,  growing  between  3,000  and  4,000  feet  altitude.  The  stems 
are  now  being  utilized  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  their  trade  school  in 
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Bagulo  in  makiiig  flower  stands,  picture  frames,  and  various  small,  osefal, 
and  ornamental  articles  for  the  office  or  the  home,  which  are  really  ornamental, 
picturesque,  and  distinctly  different  from  anything  in  that  line  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  plants  are  very  abundant,  and  if  the  stems  would  ship  suc- 
cessfully and  the  plants  later  could  be  sold  at  a  price  that  would  be  renunera- 
tive  to  the  Importer,  you  would  gain  an  ornamental  that  In  its  line  would  be 
second  to  nona'*    (WeMter,) 

39579  to  39581  •    Citrus  spp.    ButacesB. 

From  Lamao,  Bataan,  Philippine  Islands.  Presented  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Wester, 
horticulturist,  Lamao  Experiment  Station.  Received  December  19,  1914. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Webster. 

39570.    GxTBUS  gbandis  (L.)  Osbeclc.  Panuban« 

iCUru$  deounuma  Murr.) 

^*  Panuhan.  An  oblate  fruit  the  size  of  a  large  orange,  smooth,  of  the 
same  color  as  the  pummelo,  thin  skinned,  juicy,  and  well  flavored.  I  have 
not  seen  the  trees,  but  believe  it  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  pummelo  and 
the  orange  or  mandarin.^ 

"  A  spiny  tree,  3  to  4  meters  tall,  of  robust  growth ;  young  growth 
pubescent;  leaves  12  to  17  centimeters  long,  .4.7  to  8  centimeters  wide, 
oblong  ovate,  crenate,  coriaceous;  base  rounded;  petiole  15  to  23  milli- 
meters long,  wing  margins  narrow,  at  most  18  millimeters  broad,  and 
cuneiform ;  flowers  not  seen ;  fruit  5.7  centimeters  long,  7  centimeters  in 
transverse  diameter ;  oblate  with  shallow  apical  cavity ;  surface  smooth, 
lemon  yellow;  skin  very  thin;  pulp  contained  in  11  to  12  locules,  yel- 
lowish, fahrly  juicy,  subacid,  acidity  and  sweetness  well  blended,  aro- 
matic and  well  flavored;  seed  large,  polyembryonic.  The  panuban  is 
said  to  bloom  about  New  Year,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  S^tember  to 
November;  the  trees  are  reported  to  be  very  prollflc.  The  panuban  has 
been  reported  only  from  Ltas,  Bontoc,  where  half  a  dozen  trees  are  said 
to  grow.  Possibly  it  may  be  an  accidental  hybrid  between  the  pummelo 
and  the  orange  or  mandarin;  if  it  is  simply  a  mutation  it  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  of  the  species.  However  this  may  be,  the  pummelo  char- 
acter is  strongly  dominant  in  both  the  foliage  and  the  fruit.  Very  well 
flavored,  the  fruit  is  too  dry  to  be  acceptable  to  a  discriminating  public, 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  under  cultivation  the  Juiciness  would  in- 
crease. In  such  a  case  the  panuban  might  become  a  fruit  of  commercial 
importance."  (Adapted  from  Philippine.  AffHcultural  Revietc,  vol.  8, 1lr$t 
quarter,  1915,  p.  It.) 

39580.    OiTBus  MEDiOA  ODOBATA  Wester.  Tihi-tilii. 

'*  Tihi-tihi,  the  leaves  of  which  analyze  0.6  per  'cent  of  essential  oil. 
The  plant  is  a  shrub,  fruiting  three  years  from  seed ;  the  fruit  is  of  no 
value.  • 

*'A  small,  thorny  shrub,  seldom  exceeding  2.5  meters  in  height,  with 
sharp,  stout  spines;  young  growth  bright  green;  leaves  7.5  to  11  cm. 
long,  4.3  to  6.5  cm.  broad,  elliptical,  rather  thick  and  leathery,  serrate, 
of  distinct  fragrance ;  base  rounded ;  apex  notched ;  petioles  very,  short,  4 
to  6  mm.  long,  not  winged;  flowers  one  to  four,  in  axillary  compressed 
cymes,  sessile,  rarely  exceeding  38  mm.  In  diameter;  calyx  large,  promi- 
nently cupped;  petals  four  to  five,  fleshy,  white,  with  a  tinge  of  purple 
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39579  to  39581— Continued.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Werter.) 

on  the  outside;  stamens  36  to  42,  unequal,  sAorter  than  stigma;  filaments 
united  in  groups  of  four  to  six ;  pollen  abundant ;  gynoecium  frequently 
aborted ;  ovary  elevated  on  a  bright  green  disk,  large,  4  mm.  long,  13  to  14 
loculed ;  style  tapering  from  ovary,  scarcely  more  slender,  rather  short ; 
stigma  large,  knoblike,  and  cleft;  fruit  60  to  65  millimeters  long,  7 
to  10  cm.  in  transverse  diameter,  weighing  800  to  475  grams,  oblate, 
with  a  shallow  bnsal  cavity,  and  sometimes  a  mammillate  apex,  more 
or  less  ridged  longitudinally,  fairly  smooth,  clear  lemon  yellow ;  lenticels 
scattered,  depressed ;  oil  cells  large,  equal  or  a  trifle  raised ;  skin  rather 
thick;  pulp  grayish,  rather  dry,  sharply  acid,  of  lemon  flavor;  juice 
cells  long  and  slender;  seeds  many,  sometimes  125  in  a  single  fruit, 
short,  broad,  and  flattened.  The  tihi-Hhi  is  a  rare  plant  found  in  culti- 
yation  in  Gebu  and  Bohol ;  one  plant  has  been  seen  in  Mlsamis,  Mindanao. 
The  plant  is  very  precocious,  fruiting  as  early  as  the  third  year  from  seed, 
everbearing.  The  fruit  is  used  by  the  Filipinos  in  washing  their  hair.  It 
Is  not  eaten,  and  is  of  no  commercial  Importance.  The  HM-tihi  differs 
from  the  citron  in  its  green,  tender,  highly  aromatic  growth,  the  leaves 
having  been  found  to  contain  0.6  per  cent  essential  oH,  as  analyied  by 
the  Bureau  of  Science.  The  fruit  Is  strikingly  different  from  the  citron." 
(Citnu  Fruits  in  the  Philippines,  Affrioultural  Review,  first  auarter^ 
1916.) 

89581.      OlTBTTS  ICKDICA   NANA  WOStOr. 


*'  Seeds  of  a  lemon  that  fruits  the  second  year  from  seed  and  is 
ceedingly  prolific.  The  fruit  is  dry  and  seedy,  but  the  variety  might 
be  useful  in  hybridization  work  for  the  production  of  very  dwarf  and 
precocious  varieties." 

89582.    AuBXTBiTna  fordh  Hemsley.   Euphorbiaoeie.        Timg  tree. 

Grown  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  Roekville,  Md.,  under  sta- 
tion No.  658T. 

Plants  grown  firom  seed  received  from  Mr.  S.  H.  Gaitskill,  Mcintosh,  Fla., 
from  trees  growing  on  his  place,  which  were  sent  to  him  by  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Seed  and  Plant  Introduction. 

39583.  Casimiroa  edulis  La  Llave.   Butaceae.  White  sapote* 

Grown  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  Miami,  Fla. 

Plants  grown  from  seed  of  selected  fruits  taken  from  a  tree  growing  at  the 
station,  Miami,  Fla. 

39584.  Lattsocerastjs  ilicifolia  (Nutt.)  Boemer.    Amygdalacese. 

(Prunus  Uicifolia  Walp.) 

Plants  grown  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  Ghico,  (M. 

"An  evergreen  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  80  feet  and  forming  a  dense  crown. 
Leaves  hollylike,  thick  and  shiny.  Tree  bears  small,  white  fiowers  in  slender 
racemes  lese  than  2  inches  long ;  red  or  black  fruits,  one-half  inch  in  diameter, 
of  a  pleasant  subacid  flavor*  but  somewhat  astringent  Trees  suitable  for 
hedges."      (Peter  Bisset.) 
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38585  and  39586. 

From  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.    Presented  by  the  Arnold  Arboretum.    Re- 
ceived December  24,  1914. 

To  be  grown  as  stocks. 

89585.  Gbataeous  lauta  Sargent.    Malacese.  Hawthorn. 

"A  spiny  arborescent  shrub,  allied  to  O.  ellwangeriana,  with  ovoid 
fruit,  bright  orange-red,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long.  Much  planted  in 
Boston  paries,  but  of  unlmown  origin."  (Rehder,  In  BaUey,  Standard 
Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture*) 

89586.  Kalopanax  ricinifouus  (S.  and  Z.)  Miquel.    Araliacete. 
(Acanthopanaw  ricinifolium  Seem.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  20312  and  34783  for  previous  introductions  and  de- 
scription. 

39587  and  39588.    Hoijcus  spp.    Poacese. 

From  Algiers,  Algeria.    Presented  by  Dr.  L.  Trabut.    Received  December 
21,  1914.    Quoted  notes  by  Dr.  Trabut. 

89587.  HoLCUB  halepensis   X   sorghum. 

"  Var.  annuum.    Galled  Mezera  by  the  natives.    1914.** 

89588.  HoLCUs  halepensis  X  sorghum. 

"  Described  as  a  variety  cultivated  in  the  same  region  which  hybridizes 
with  B.  halepensis  and  gives  the  Mezera^  but  under  cultivation  appar- 
ently a  hybrid  between  Johnson  grass  and  sorghum. 


*» 


39569..    Phaseolub  uvtxqo  L.    .Fabaceee.  TTnL 

,.   Fxom  Manila,  P.  I.    Presjented  by  Mr.  William  3.  Xiyon.    Received  Decem- 
ber 19,  1914. 

**  Seeds  of  a  native  Phaseolus.  I  lay  no  claim  to  its  virtues  as  a  seed  pro- 
ducer; indeed  I  have  it  growing  side  by  side  with  a  number  of  other  species, 
and  I  find  it  relatively  Inferior  as  such,  but  as  a  cover  crop  I  have  wholly  dis- 
carded all  of  the  scores  of  leguminous  plants  I  have  tested  In  favor  of  this. 
I  have  made  distribution  of  the  seeds  to  a  number  of  abaca  planters  and  they 
are  most  enthusiastic  over  Its  mtillty  in  young  hemp  plantations.  Like  myself, 
they  all  have  come  to  discredit  cowpeas  and  all  v^vet  beans,  Lyon  inciaded,  for 
the  reason  that  in  good  soils  the  growth'  of  the  cover  crop  is  so  exuberant  that 
except  at  great  outlay  for  labor  any  plants  under  1  meter  tall  are  smothered 
out  of  existence.  On  the  other  hand,  In  old  plantations  which  are  fairly  well 
shaded  the  cowpeas.  and  velvet  beans  make  a  spindling  and  inefficient  growth 
to  accomplish  the  main  purpose  of  choking  out  a  number  of  objectionable  weeds 
and  grasses  which,  notwithstanding  the  shade,  flourish  to  the  detriment  of  the 
abaca.  I  have  more  than  an  acre  now  in  my  rose  gardm  and  for  two  seasons 
have  grown  this  bean  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  It  makes  a  low,  dense, 
fiipreading  mat  about  a  foot  thick  and  not  much  disposed  to  dimb ;  the  rei^ult  is 
I  am  able  to  plant  two  crops  a  year  among  my  dwarf  rose  bashes  without 
choking  them,  with  a  marked  saving  in  cultivation  and  irrigation,  as  well  as 
a  marked  Improvement  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  flowers  obtained.*' 
(Lyon.) 
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39500  and  39501.    HoRDEtrsf  vxtlgare  L.    Poacese.  Barley. 

From  Mai  son  Carree,  Algeria.    Presented  hj  Mr.  I.  Ducelller,  Algerian 
Agricultural  School.    Received  December  10,  1914. 

"  Square  barley." 

38500.    From  the  valley  of  the  Cheliff. 

39591.    Grown  on  the  high  plateau  of  the  valley  of  Gonstantlne. 

30502.    HoBDEUM  vuLGABE  L.    Poaceso.  Barley. 

From  Barquisimeto,  Venezuela.    Through  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Yoetter,  Ameri- 
can consul,  La  Gnaira.    Received  December  22,  1914. 

"Tl^  aeed  was  grown  near  Barqulslmeto,  in  };he  Puerto  Cabello  consular 
district.  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  no  other  vicinity  in  Venezuela  besides 
this  where  barley  is  grown.'*    {Voetter.) 

39503.    BosA  (H)ORATA  GiGANTEA  (Collett)  Rehder  and  Wilson.    Bo- 

saoecB.  Bose. 

From  Hollywood,  Cal.    Presented  by  Mr.  B.  D.  Sturtevant    Received 
December  24, 1914. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No6.  27301  and  28030  for  previous  introductions  and  description. 

"The  giant  rose  of  the  Himalayas  (Rosa  gioantea)  probably  has  laiiger  flow- 
ers than  any  other  wild  rose  in  existence.  In  their  native  forests  the  flowers 
often  reach  a  diameter  of  6  inches;  cultivated  they  should  exceed  this.  The 
rose  is  furthermore  a  vigorous  grower.  It  was  introduced  to  the  United  States 
in  1902  by  the  Ofl3ce  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  on  a  number  of  occasions  since  then, 
and  it  at  once  attracted  the  Interest  of  hybridizers,  who  try  to  retain  its  size 
and  vigor  while  increasing  its  hardiness  by  crossing  with  a  more  cold-resistant 
specimen.  Dr.  F.  Franceschi,  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  has  made  several  hybrids 
which  showed  vigor  and  hardiness  as  well  as  great  beauty,  the  flowers  being 
creamy  white  with  yellow  centers.  At  the  Botanic  Gardens  in  Lisbon,  Portugal, 
it  has  been  crossed  with  the  well-known  rose  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  and  large, 
rich,  orange-yellow  flowers  produced.  In  warmer  regions,  such  as  California, 
the  Southern  States,  and  the  Rlrlera  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  cultivated 
for  its  own  sake,  and  its  flowers,  sometimes  not  borne  very  profusely,  are  often 
pure  gold  In  color.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  mentions  a  red  form  in  Sikkim,  India, 
but  the  best  known  type  is  white.  Its  fruit,  as  large  as  a  small  apple,  is  edible 
and  aometimes  sold"  in  tlie  Indian  markets.  The  bush  often  makes  a  growth  of 
40  ffo^ti  or  more,  dropping  its  blossoms  (which  at  a  short  distance  look  like 
clematis)  from  the  tops  of  tall  trees  in  upper  Burma  and  western  China.  It 
flourishes  best  in  shade."  {American  Breeders'  Magazine,  vol.  4,  p,  108-109, 
19 IS.) 

30504  to  30000. 

From  SMraZto  Persia.    Presented  by  Col.  J.  N.  MerriU.    Received  December 
2U  1914«    Quoted  notes  by  Col.  Merrill. 

.    39504.    Houms  sobobuh  Ij.    Poaceie.  BoriTli^iinu 

iSorghum  vulgare  Pera) 

''Ko.  1.  Sorghum  com  ttfuai  Goshne  Kon.* 

89595.    Bomnnt  ustiohok  L.    Poacess.  JBarle7. 

''  Ka  2.  Barley  from  Fariab.* 


»t 
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39594  to  39609— Continued.    (Quoted  notes  by  GoL  J.  N.  MerrilL) 

39596.    HoLCUB  sobohum  L.    Poaceie.  Sorffhom. 

iBorghum  vulffare  Pen.) 

"No.  8.    Sorghum  of  Shiraz." 

89697.    HoBDEUM  distichou  Ix    Poacece.  Barley. 

"No.  4.    Barley  from  Hardasht.     ThU  la  dry  cultlyated,  i.  e^  geU 
very  Uttle  water.'* 

89598  and  39599.    Tbiticum  ACSTiYnM  L.    Poacett.  Wheat. 

{Tritieum  vulgare  VUl.) 

39598.    '*  No.  5.    Wheat  from  Fariab." 

89599.    '*  No.  6.    Wheat  of  Mardasht.    Dry  coltivated,  gettiag  very 
little  water." 
39600.    Panioum  miliaceuic  L.    Poacee.  ICillet. 

"  No.  7.    Millet  from  Koshkehidak.*' 

89601  and  39602.    TBmcuM  asstivum  L.    Poaceffi.  Wheat. 

(Tritieum  vulgare  Vill.) 

89601.    "  No.  8.    Wheat  from  Slyakh." 

39602.    "  No.  9.    Wheat  from  BaTanat** 

89603.    Obtza  sativa  L.    Poacee.  Sice. 

"  No.  10.    Rice  from  Deh  Noo." 

89604  to  39606.    Tbitioum  abbtivum  L.    PoaceA.  Wheat. 

(Tritieum  vulgare  VIU.) 

89604.  "  No.  11.    Wheat  from  Bamjerd.** 

89605.  "No.  12.  Wheat  from  Garm  Sir;  Gam  Sir  means  the 
warm  country  and  refers  to  the  part  of  Fars  Pitivinoe  where  the 
nomad  tribes  go  to  spend  the  winter;  it  is  not  far  from  the 
Persian  Gnlf." 

89606.  "  No.  13.    Wheat  from  Sarhad.** 

89607  to  39609.    Obtza  bativa  L.    Poacese.  Sloa. 

89607.  "  No.  14.    Rice  from  Shames  Abad." 

89608.  "  No.  15.    Bice  from  All  Abad." 

89609.  "  No.  16.    Bice  from  Gel  Khan.** 

39610  to  396 17.    Ipomoba  batatas  (L.)  Poir.    Coavolvulaceae. 

Sweet  potato. 

From  Cuba.  Presented  by  Mr.  Juan  T.  Rolg,  botanist.  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  Cuba.  Received  December  31. 
1914.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Roig. 

"These  varieties  have  been  planted  from  vines  In  average  aoU»  unfertilised 
and  not  irrigated  except  at  the  time  of  planting.  The  yield  notes  accompanying 
each  variety  have  been  obtained  from  the  following  calculation  based  on  the 
result  of  the  crop  this  year.  The  varieties  have  been  planted  three  times  sac- 
cesaively  at  the  station  and  the  tubers  tested  as  many  times.  The  vines  were 
planted  at  the  distance  of  33  cm.  between  plants  and  1  meter  between  rows. 
which  makes  tliree  plants  per  square  meter,  that  is,  4(K2,000  plants  in  a 
caballerfa,  a  Cuban  land  measure  equivalent  to  83i  acres.  I  have  assigned 
400,000  plants  In  round  numbers  to  each  caballerla.    Sweet  potatoes  are  com- 
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moniy  planted  In  Cuba  at  the  distance  of  30  cm.  between  plants  and  one 
Cuban  vara  (848  mm.)  between  rows.  The  prices  here  at  present  are  30  cents 
t('  the  arroba  (25  pounds)  as  sold  to  the  dealer  by  the  guajiros  (peasants). 
The  dealer  sells  the  sweet  potatoes  at  2  cents  per  i>ound.  The  numbers  of  Um 
varieties  refer  to  my  collection.    The  time  for  each  to  mature  is  six  months." 

39610.  ^'No.  189.  SapotUU),  yellow  inside.  From  Bl  Ganey,  Oriente; 
20,809  arrobas  per  caballerla.*' 

39611.  **No.  107.  San  Juan,  white.  From  ZarzaU  Orienta;  86,051 
arrobas  per  caballerla." 

39612.  "No.  126.  Martinica  nun-ado.  From  Bayamo,  Oriente;  83,478 
arrobas  per  caballerfa." 

39613.  "No.  20.  Brujo  morado^  yellow  inside.  From  Oienfoegos, 
Santa  CJlara ;  7,192  arrobas  per  caballerla ;  June." 

39614.  "No.  28.  Diaciplinado  Colorado,  white.  From  Gamaguey; 
33,285  arrobas  ]per  caballerla.'* 

39615.  "No.  148.  Jiguani,  white  inside.  Srom  Jignani,  Oriente; 
33,964  arrobas  per  caballerla." 

39616.  "No.  33.  Ceniauro  atnarUlo,  pale  yellow.  From  Gamaguey; 
23,130  arrobas  per  caballerla.  To  this  variety  a  prize  was  awarded  in 
the  (Gamaguey  Agricultural  Exhibition." 

39617.  "No.  229.  AmariUo,  pale  yellow.  From  Gamaguey;  82,800 
arrobas  per  caballerla." 

39618.    Castanea  sp.    Fagace^  Chestnut. 

From  Songdo,  Ghosen   (Korea).     Presented  by  Rev.  G.  H.  Deal,  Anglo- 
Korean  Schooir   Received  December  28,  1914. 

38619.    Clematis  sp.    Banunculacen.  Olematia. 

From  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.    Presented  by  the  Arnold  Arboretum.    Received 
December  10,  1914. 

Arnold  Arboretum  No.  7391. 

39620.  Pt7niga  qbanatum  L.    Punicaceee.  Pomegpranate. 

From  Mobile,  Ala.    Presented  by  Mr.  Marsena  A.  Parker.    Received  De- 
cember 2,  1914. 

"The  largest  of  the  fruits  weigh  li  to  1^  pounds  and  are  about  the  siee 
of  an  average  grapefruit;  skin  is  yellow  with  occasionally  a  brownish  spot; 
seeds  are  pink;  and  the  flavor  is  good,  rather  sweet,  and  when  fully  ripe,  Just 
as  they  burst  open,  extremely  sweet." 

39621.  Prunus  serrulata  Lindl.    Amygdalaceae. 

EXowering  cherry. 

From  Yokohama,  Japan.  .  Purchased  from  the  Yokohama  Nursery  (Do., 
Ltd.    Received  December  29,  1914. 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  32860. 

••  Seeds  of  the  wild  cherry  of  Japan  upon  which  the  Japanese  graft  their 
flowering  cherries.  The  Yokohama  Nursery  Go.  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  this  wild  cherry  can  be  reproduced  very  easily  from  cuttings  and  that  the 
scions  of  many  varieties  are  grafted  on  it  and  not  budded,  as  is  the  custom  in 
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this  country  with  the  flowering  cherries.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  new 
stock  may  possibly  be  easier  to  cultivate  than  the  mazzard  or  mahaleb  seedlings 
which  are  now  in  use  and  the  propagating  work  done  in  the  winter  on  the  bench 
instead  of  in  the  field.  The  difficulty  in  getting  a  stock  that  is  large  enough 
to  bud  in  regions  where  the  leaf -blight  seriously  attacks  the  mazzard  or  mahaleb 
seedlings  has  suggested  a  trial  of  this  Japanese  wild  cherry,  which  is  quite 
immune  to  the  leaf -blight  and  which  possibly  may  be  a  way  out  of  this  difficulty 
Becent  tests  in  this  country  have  shown  that  this  wild  form  strikes  root  readily 
in  sand."    (Peter  Bisset.) 

39622  to  39625. 

From  Bogota,  Colombia.     Presented  by  Sefior  Jorge  Ancizar.     Beceived 
I^ecember  80,  1914.    Quoted  notes  by  Sefior  Ancizar. 

39622.  Aknona  cheuicola  Miller.    Annonacesa.  Olierimoya. 

39623.  Pebsea  Americana  Miller.    Lauraceffi.  Avocado. 
(Pernea  ^ratisaima  Oaertn.) 

39624.  SoLANUM  TTJBEBOSUM  L.    Solauaceffi.  Potato. 

'*  Small  potatoes  that  come  much  earlier  than  any  other  potatoes  and 
are  very  much  appreciated  here.    They  are  yellow  inside." 

Tubers. 

89625.    Obbbus  sp.    Cactacee.  Fitaliaya. 

^*Pitahayay  a  kind  of  creeping  cactus  that  bears  a  beautiful  large  white 
flower  and  gives  a  very  nice  fruit;  to  be  eaten  with  a  little  sugar  and 
Wine  sometimes.*' 

Guttings. 
39626.    Thtjxbergia  oibsoki  S.  Moore.    Acanthacese. 

From  Lawang,  Java.    Presented  by  Mr.  M.  Buysman,  Botanic  Gardens. 
Received  December  26,  1914. 

**  From  eastern  tropical  Africa ;  it  is  a  fine  climbing  plant  with  fiery  orange- 
red  flowers."  {Buytman,) 

"  The  flowers  are  clear  orange  color,  about  li  inches  in  diameter.  They  rise 
solitary  from  the  leaf  axils  of  the  prostrate  growths  on  erect  3-inch  purplish 
pedicels,  and  burst  through  one  side  of  the  balloonlike  paired  and  united  crim- 
son-stained bracts.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  about  an  inch  long,  triangular,  firm 
textured,  and  glossy  above.  Introduced  from  British  East  Africa."  iOarden- 
en'  Chronidle,  May  17, 191S.) 

39627  to  39630. 

From   Petrograd,   Russia.    Presented  by   the  director,   Imperial  Botanic 
Garden.    Received  December  28,  1914. 

39627  to  39629.    Tamabix  spp.    Tamaricncese.  Tamariak. 

89627.  Tamabix  kaselini  hibta  Litv. 
From  Turkestan. 

89628.  Tamabix  pentandba  Pallas. 

Var.   hrachyfstachys.    On  clayey  deserts,  Farab,  Bokhara,   Turk- 
estan, October  23,  1914,    Collected  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Audroaov. 
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The  species  Is  described  as  "A  deciduoiu  shmb  or  small  tree, 
ultimately  from  12  to  15  feet  high,  or  upward,  with  long,  slender 
plumose  branches.  Leaves  very  small,  pointed,  the  largest  one- 
eighth  inch  long,  arranged  at  intervals  along  the  flowering  shoots; 
the  smallest  one-fifth  as  large  and  crowded  50  or  more  to  the  inch. 
Flowers  arranged  densely  in  slender,  sometimes  branching  racemes, 
1  to  5  inches  long,  each  tiny  blossom  one-eighth  inch  across,  rosy 
pink ;  they  cover  the  whole  terminal  part  of  the  current  year's  shoot, 
which  is  thus  transformed  during  August  Into  a  huge  plumelike 
panicle  of  blossom  as  much  as  3  feet  long.  Sepals,  petals,  and 
stamens  all  5  in  number.  Native  of  southeastern  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor,  especially  on  the  banks  of  tidal  rivers.  This  beautiful 
tamarisk  is  quite  hardy  and  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  late-flowering 
shruba  It  should  be  planted  in  groups  large  enough  for  its  soft, 
rosy  plumes  to  produce  an  effect  in  the  distance.  To  obtain  it  at  its 
,  best,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  it  back  every  winter  almost  to  the  old 
wood.  It  then  sends  up  the  long  slender  branches  which  flower  for 
six  weeks  or  so  in  August  and  September.  It  is  propagated  with 
the  greatest  ease  by  making  cuttings,  6  to  9  inches  long,  in  early 
winter  of  the  stoutest  part  of  the  season's  growth,  and  putting  them 
in  the  ground  out  of  doors,  like  willows.  It  has  been  called  a 
variety  of  T.  hispida,  but  that  species  is  very  distinct  in  its  downy 
twigs  and  leaves.''  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  BhrubM  Hardy  in  tJie 
BHti8h  Isles,  voU  «,  p.  575^77.) 

896S9.    Tamabix  Florida  ALBDnx)BA  Bunge. 

Edge  of  sandy  deserts,  Farab,  Bokhara,  Turkestan,  October  14, 
1914.    Ck)llected  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Androsov. 

89630.    Myiucaria  gebmanica  (L.)  Desv.    Tamaricacese. 

A  shrub  from  6  to  8  feet  high,  with  very  narrow  flat  leaves,  and  spikes 
of  pink  flowers,  indigenous  through  most  parts  of  Europe  and  the  Cau- 
casus and  extending  into  the  Himalayas.  This  species  belongs  to  a 
genus  separated  from  Tamarix  and  containing  those  plants  of  the 
order  Tamarlcaceae  which  have  10  stamens  and  feathery  seeds  inserted 
in  the  middle  of  the  valves  of  the  capsule.  The  stems  of  this  species  are 
slender,  striate,  glaucous  green  when  young  and  the  leaves  are  linear 
lanceolate.  Racemes  1  to  18  inches  long,  spiked,  lateral  or  terminal, 
and  the  bracts  have  broad  membranous  margins.  The  branches  of  this 
species  are  employed  In  the  Himalayas  as  a  fodder  for  sheep  and  goats 
and  the  wood,  which  is  hard  and  of  a  whitish  color,  is  used  for  fuel. 
(Adapted  from  Hooker,  Flora  of  British  India,  Wait,  Dictionary  of  the 
Economic  Products  of  India,  and  lAndley,  Treasury  of  Botany,) 

39631  to  39634. 

From  Nanking,  China.     Presented  by  Rev.  Joseph  Bailie,  University  of 
Nanking.    Received  December  31,  1914.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Bailie. 

39631.    Zanthoxtluk  bungei  Planchon.     Rutacese. 

"Hua  chiao.    Leaves  of  shrub  and  seeds  used  in  flavoring.** 

89632.     SoLANUM  DtTLOAHABA  L.    SolanacefB. 

''A  perennial  vine  of  the  nightshade  family,  with  beautiful  red  berries 
that  make  the  hedges  look  ornamentaL'* 
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39633.  Clematis  sp.    Ranuncnlaceie.  Clematis. 
"  Purple  mountain  clematis/*                           . 

39634.  Ix)NiCEBA  sp.    GaprifoUacee.  Honeysackle. 

''Bed-berried  shrub  having  flowers  like  those  of  woodbine  or  honey- 
suckle.   Shrub  Just  now  (November  21)  Is  beautiful  with  red  berries.'' 

39635.    Aleurites  fordu  Hemsley.    Euphorbiaoeie.      Tung  tree. 

From  Riverside,  Cal.     Presented  by  Mr.  Fred  M.  Reed.     Received  at  the 
Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  Chico,  Cal.,  December  30,  1914. 

"Being  on  a  main-traveled  road  and  a  strange-looking  tree,  they  attract  a 
great  deal  of  attention,  and  people  carry  them  off  as  curiosities  and  occasionally 
eat  them."     (Reed,) 

39636  to  39660. 

4 

From  Darjiling,  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Cave,  Lloyd  Botanic  Crar- 
den.    Received  December  15,  1914. 

39636.  Albizzia  lebbegk  (L.)  Bentb.    Mimosacee.  Iiebbek. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  9088  and  18909  for  previous  introductions  and  descrip- 
tion. 

"  This  tree,  which  is  used  in  Reunion  as  a  shade  crop  f6r  coffee,  bears 
the  names  there  of  noir  blanc,  noir  rouge;  its  wood  is  white,  with  red, 
brown,  or  reddish  black  heart,  solid,  well  veined,  and  gives  good  knees 
for  boat  building;  it  is  employed  in  turnery,  cablnetmaking,  and  for 
wheelwright  work.  Exposed  to  the  weather  it  does  not  last  more  tlian 
10  or  15  yeara  The  trunk  yields  a  gum  analogous  to  gum  arable.  In 
Senegal  the  astringent  bark  and  seeds  are  employed  for  diarrhea,  dys- 
entery, and  hemorrhoids.  The  oil  extracted  from  the  seeds  is  used  for 
leprosy.  The  flowers  are  emollient  and  applied  in  cataplasms  for  boUs, 
etc."    {De  LanesmUf  Les  Plantea  UtUen  des  Colonies  Francaises.) 

39637.  Anthogephalus  cadamba  (Roxb.)  Mlquel.    Rubiacese. 

"A  large  deciduous  tree,  wild  in  northern  and  eastern  Bengal,  Pegu, 
and  the  western  coast;  cultivated  in  northern  India.  During  the  first 
two  or  three  years  it  grows  very  fast,  about  10  feet  a  year,  the  girth 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  1  inch  a  month.  After  10  or  12  years  the  growth 
becomes  very  slow.  The  bark  is  used  medicinally  as  a  febrifuge  and 
tonic.  The  fruit  is  eaten,  and  the  foliage  Is  sometimes  used  as  fodder  for 
cattle.  The  wood  is  white,  with  a  yellowish  tinge,  soft  and  evenly 
grained,  and  much  used  for  building  purposes.  This  species  is  cultivated 
for  ornamental  purposes  and  for  the  grateful  shade  its  large,  coarse 
foliage  affords."     (Watt,  Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Products  of  India.) 

39638.  BoEHMEBiA  BUOULOSA  Weddcll.    Urticaceae. 

"A  small  tree  with  grayish-brown  branches  met  with  in  Oarhwal, 
Kumaon,  Nepal,  Sikkim,  and  Bhutan.  The  wood  Is  of  a  reddish  color, 
moderately  hard,  evenly  grained,  durable,  and  seasons  weU.  It  weighs 
about  41  pounds  per  cubic  foot  and  is  very  easily  worked.  It  Is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  bowls,  milk  pails,  churns,  cups,  and  tobacco  boxes." 
(Watt,  Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Products  of  India,) 
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39639.    BuoELAKDiA  POPULNEA  R.  BrowD.    HamamelldacetB. 

''A  large  evergreen  tree  attaining  a  height  of  80  feet,  met  with  in  the 
eastern  Himalayas,  Khasi  Hills,  and  the  Hills  of  Martaban,  from  3,000 
to  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  s^a.  The  wood  is  a  grayish  brown, 
rough,  moderately  hard,  close-grained,  and  durable.  It  is  extensively 
used  in  DarJUing  for  planking  and  for  door  and  window  frames." 
{Wait,  Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Products  of  India.) 

39040.    Cassia  lakvigata  Wllld.    Gnsalpiniaceae. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  3324  for  previous  introduction. 

"A  glabrous  shrub  native  of  the  American  Tropics,  with  3  to  4  pairs 
of  ovate-oblong  or  ovate-lanceolate  acuminate  leaflets,  and  yellow  flowers 
in  terminal  or  axillary  racemes.  Pod  leathery,  2  to  3  inches  long,  nearly 
cylindrical."     (Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture.) 

39641.  DicHBOA  FKBBiruGA  lioureiro.    Hydrangeacete. 

"A  somewhat  virgate,  rare  greenhouse  shrub,  5  to  9  feet  tall,  with 
lanceolate  or  obovate-lanceolate  leaves  8  inches  long  and  glabrous  except 
on  the  nerves.  In  habit  this  species  resembles  a  hydrangea,  with  violet- 
blue  flowers  in  pyramidal  panicles  «  foot  across  and  handsome  blue 
berries.  The  genus  Dichroa  consists  of  a  single  species  and  is  found 
in  the  Himalayas,  Malaya,  and  China,  occurring  in  the  temperate  Hima- 
layas at  altitudes  between  5,000  and  8,000  feet.  Some  authorities  state 
that  the  Chinese  form  has  larger  flowers  than  this  Indian  one."  (Bailey, 
Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,) 

39642.  EiDGXWOBTHiA  GABDNERi  (Wall.)  Melssn.    Thymelaeacee. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  9102  and  23754  for  previous  introductions  and 
description. 

''A  large  bush  found  in  the  Himalayas  at  between  4,000  and  9,000  feet 
elevation.  The  strong,  tough  flber  obtained  from  the  lon^,  straight, 
sparsely  branched  twigs  of  this  bush  must,  sooner  or  later,  become  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  Indian  fibers.  The  finest  qualities  of  Nepal  paper 
are  made  from  this  plant,  which  produces  a  paper  whiter  than  that 
obtained  from  Daphne  cannatinaJ*  (Watt,  Dictionary  of  the  Economic 
Products  of  India.) 

39643.  Ficus  hookkbi  Miquel.    Moracese. 

'^A  tree  with  all  its  parts  glabrous;  leaves  thinly  coriaceous,  long 
petiolate,  broadly  elliptic  or  subovate  elliptic,  with  short,  broad,  blunt 
apical  cuspis,  edges  entire,  base  rounded  or  slightly  narrowed,  3-nerved ; 
lateral  nerves  six  to  eight  pairs,  not  very  prominent ;  under  surface  pale ; 
length  5  to  11  inches;  stipules  linear  lanceolate,  flaccid,  1.5  to  3.5  inches 
long,  caducous;  receptacles  axillary,  in  pairs,  sessile,  obovate,  depressed, 
when  ripe  from  0.5  to  1  inch  across;  the  large  basal  bracts  united  to 
form  an  entire  cartilaginous  cup  which  envelops  the  lower  third  of 
the  ripe  receptacle;  male  flowers  numerous,  scattered,  with  no  proper 
perianth,  .stamen  single  on  long  fllament  which  Is  embraced  by  the 
lanceolate  scales  of  the  receptacle;  gall  and  fertile  female  flowers  alike, 
except  as  regards  the  contents  of  the  ovary,  the  perianth  of  four  to 
five  linear-lanceolate  pieces,  achenes  of  a  very  dark  brownish  color, 
0tyle  ratlier  short,  thick.  Habitat,  Sikklm  Himalayas  and  Khasi  Hills, 
fkt>m  2,000  to  6,000  feet.  Not  common.  At  once  distinguished  by  the 
singular  cup  formed  by  the  united  basal  bract."  (Annals  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden,  Calcutta,  vol.  1,  p.  S6.) 
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88644.    Htpeugum  patulum  Thunberg.     Hyperlcaceo; 

St-Jolin's-wort. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No8.  1710  and  89118  for  previous  introductions  and 
description. 

A  dwarf  slinib  in  England,  but  said  to  grow  as  high  as  6  feet  high 
in  Japan  and  the  Himalayas.  Leaves  1  to  2^  inches  long,  ovate,  deep 
green  above,  glaucous  beneath.  Flowers  2  inches  across,  borne  in  a  cyme 
at  the  end  of  the  shoot ;  petals  bright  golden  yellow,  overlaiH;>ing,  round- 
ish; sepals  broadly  ovate,  one-third  inch  long.  Stamens  in  5  bundles. 
Introduced  to  Kew  from  Japan  by  Oldham  in  1862;  a  native  also  of 
China  and  the  Himalayas.  It  is  not  absolutely  hardy  in  England  (at 
Kew)  and  almost  always  has  its  stems  cut  back  to  ground  level  during 
the  winter.  These  spring  up  again  the  following  season  from  1  to  2  feet 
high  and  flower  from  July  to  October.  After  a  few  years  the  shoots  are 
apt  to  become  more  and  more  weakly  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
renew  the  stock  from  cuttings.  The  only  species  with  which  it  can  be 
confounded  are  H.  hookerianumf  from  which  it  differs  in  the  branch- 
lets  being  2-edged,  especially  Just  beneath  the  flowers ;  H,  lu^imaehioides, 
which  has  narrow,  linear-lanceolate  sepals;  and  H.  uralum,  with  flowers 
half  the  size.  (Adapted  from  W.  J.  B«an^  Treea  and  Bhruba  Hardy  in 
the  British  Isles,  vol,  1,  p.  6S9,) 

30645.    IiAUBOCEKASUs  ACUMINATA  (Wall.)  Bocmer.    Amygdalacese. 
{Prunus  acufninata  Hook,  f.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  39121  for  previous  introduction. 

80640.    liBUCoscEPTBUM  CANUM  J.  E.  Smith.    Menthaceee. 

"A  tree  30  feet  tall  with  short  trunk,  found  in  the  temperate  Himala* 
yas  from  Kumaon  to  Bhutan  at  altitudes  between  2,000  and  SfiOO  feet 
Also  in  the  Khasi  Hills  between  4,000  and  5,000  feet  The  branches  are 
very  stout,  nearly  terete,  densely  or  laxly  tomentose  or  woolly,  rar^y 
glabra te.  The  elliptic-lanceolate,  acuminate  leaves  are  6  to  12  inches 
long,  glabrous  above,  silvery  white,  with  buff  or  brown  tomentum  be- 
neath,  mostly  variable  in  thickness,  rarely  green  and  glabrate.  The 
corolla  is  of  a  whitish  or  pinkish  color."  {Hooker,  Flora  o/  British 
India.) 

00647.    liiNDKNBEBQiA  HooKEU  G.  B.  Glarks.    Scrophularlacete. 

80640.    Lobelia  boska  Wallich.    Oampanulaceie. 

"A  species  occurring  in  the  subtropical  Himalayas  from  Kumaon  to 
Bhutan  and  the  Khasi  Hills  at  altitudes  of  4,000  feet  It  is  also 
abundant  in  the  Teral  of  North  Bengal  and  Assam.  The  stem  is  4  to  12 
feet  high,  suberect  with  short  horizontal  branches  with  drooping  tips. 
The  leaves  are  rather  long,  about  6  inches,  narrow  at  both  ends  and 
about  1  inch  wide  in  the  middle.  The  corolla  is  three-fourths  inch  wide 
and  of  a  rose  or  white  color.  The  fruit  is  subglobose  In  form  and  one- 
third  inch  in  diameter.  The  seeds  are  ellipsoid  in  shape,  compressed, 
and  not  margined."     (Hooker,  Flora  of  British  India.) 

8M40.    MxMiCTU>N  KDULB  Boxb.    Melastomacee.  Ironwood. 

''An  exceedingly  common  shrub  met  wiUi  in  the  mat  and  south  of 
India  and  in  Ceylon,  Tenasserim,  and  the  Andaman  Islands.    The  leaves 
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are  employed  in  South  India  for  dyeing  a  *  delicate  yellow  lake.'  In 
conjunction  with  myrobolans  and  sappan  wood  they  produce  a  deep  red 
tinge  much  used  for  dyeing  grass  mats  and  cloth.  The  leaves  are 
thought  by  the  natives  to  be  cooling  and  astringent,  but  though  occa- 
sionally given  internally  they  are  chiefly  employed  as  a  lotion  in  con- 
junctivitis. The  plant  flowers  in  the  beginning  of  hot  weather  and  pro- 
duces astringent,  pulpy  berries  which  when  ripe  are  eaten  by  the  natives. 
The  wood  is  hard,  close  grained,  durable,  and  valuable  for  many  pur- 
poses, but  very  difllcnlt  to  .work.  The  shrub  is  very  handsome  when 
covered  with  its  dense  bloom  of  blue  flowers,  and  well  worth  cultivating 
as  an  ornamental  plant **  (Wait,  Dictionarv  of  the  Economic  Products 
of  India.) 

88650.    Mosus  laxviqata  Wallich.    Moracee.  Mulberry. 

"A  medium-sized  tree,  wild  and  cultivated  in  the  tropical  and  subtrop- 
ical Himalayas  from  the  Indus  to  Assam  up  to  4,000  feet.  The  flowers 
appear  In  the  cold  weather  and  the  long  cylindrical  yellowish  white  or 
pale-purple  fruit  ripens  from  March  to  May  and  is  eaten  by  some,  though 
insipidly  sweet  and  of  little  value.  The  wood  is  yellow,  with  darker 
streaks  of  various  colors,  and  is  used  for  boat  oars  and  furniture.** 
(Watt,  Dictionary  of  the  Economic  l^roducts  of  India.) 

89651.    OsBBCKiA  STELLATA  Don.    MelastomacesB. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  89126  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

88652.    PAifDANus  FUSCATUS  Roxb.    PandanaceiB. 

^'A  palmlike  tree  of  n<Nrthem  and  eastern  Bengal,  western  India,  and 
Burma.  Tlie  leaves  are  used  in  Burma  for  making  mats,  and  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities  the  leaves  of  this  species  are  sewn  together  to 
make  sails  for  boats.  The  outer  wood  is  moderntely  hard,  containing 
satiny,  vascular  bundles;  inner  wood  soft  and  spongy;  used  In  Burma 
for  making  floats  for  fishing  nets."  (Watt,  Dictionary  of  the  Economic 
JProdMCiB  of  India.) 

89653.    Phlogaoahthus  THTBsi7L0Bt7S  (Bozb.)  Nees.    Acanthaceft. 

"A  large  evergreen  shrub  found  in  the  sul>-Himalayan.  tract  from 
Kumaon  to  Assam,  the  Khasi  Hills,  and  Burma.  It  is  very  handsome, 
with  long  spikes  of  flame-colored  flowers.  The  wood  is  white,  moderately 
bard,  and  dose  grained.  Often  cultivated."  (Watt,  Dictionary  of  the 
Beonomio  Products  of  India.) 

88654.    Phoskiz  otrssLBTAKA  Grtillth.    FhoBnlcacea.  Palm. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  21758  for  previous  introduction. 

89655.    Bakdia  uligiitosa  (Betz.)  Poir.    Bubiacese. 

''A  small  deciduous  tree  of  eastern,  central,  and  southern  India,  but 
not  commonly  found  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  Peninsula.  Tlie 
fruit  is  used  in  dyeing  as  a  color  intensifler  and  also  in  medicine  as  a 
remedy  for  diarrhea  and  dysentery.  The  fruit  when  boiled  or  roasted 
Js  eaten  by  the  natives  as  a  vegetable,  either  alone  or  in  curries.  The 
leaves  are  iMiled  and  eaten  as  greens  and  also  serve  as  fodder  f6r  cattle. 
The  wood  is  whitish  gray,  closely  grained,  aild  liard,  bat  not  used  for 
any  q>ecial  irarpose.  The  nnrlpe  fraits  are  used  as  a  flsh  poison.** 
(Wait,  DieHonary  of  the  Mconomio  ProdMots  of  India.} 
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S9636  to  39860— Continued. 

39656.  BuBiA  GOBDiFOLiA  L.    Rublacee.  Indian  madder. 

An  herbaceouB  creeper  with  perennial  roots  which  is  met  with  in  the 
hilly  districts  of  India  from  the  northwest  Himalayas  eastward  and 
southward  to  Ceylon.  The  Manjit  root  or  East  Indian  madder  is  ob- 
tained for  the  most  part  from  this  species  and  Is  much  employed  by  the 
natives  of  India  for  dyeing  coarse  cotton  fabric  or  the  threads  from 
wliich  it  is  woven  various  shades  of  scarlet,  coffee  brown,  or  mauve 
The  Bast  Indian  madder  of  commerce  consists  of  a  short  stalk,  from 

m 

which  numerous  cylindrical  roots  about  the  size  of  a  quill  diverge.  These 
are  covered  with  a  thin  brownish  pulp,  which  peels  off  in  flakes,  dis- 
closing a  red-brown  bark  marked  by  longitudinal  furrows.  Many  differ- 
ent methods  are  used  for  dyeing  with  this  madder,  a  short  account  of 
which  may  be  found  in  Watt,  Dictionary  of  the  Bconomic  Products  of 
India. 

39657.  BuBUS  calycinus  Walllch.    Bosaceee. 

"A  species  native  to  the  eastern  and  central  ten^ierate  Himalayas 
and  found  in  Sikklm  as  high  as  9,000  feet  above  the  sea  and  in  Bhutan 
9m  high  as  8,500  feet.    This  slender  prickled  species  has  a  creeping  stem 

» 

which  sometimes  reaches  8  feet.  The  leaves  are  1  to  3  inches  In  diameter 
and  sometimes  hairy  beneath.  The  solitary  or  twin  flowers  are  1  inch 
in  diameter  and  borne  on  erect  1  to  2  leaved  shoots.  This  is  very  near  a 
Philippine  Island  species,  which  has  smaller  flowers."  (Hooker,  Flora 
of  BrUUh  India.) 

80658.  BuBus  BOSASfouus  Smith.    Bosacen. 

"A  small  shrub  found  in  the  temperate  Himalayas  from  Kumaon  to 
Sikklm  at  altitudes  between  5,000  and  7,000  feet.  It  occurs  also  In  the 
Khasl  Hills  and  on  the  Hills  of  Ava  and  Martaban,  and  is  distributed 
to  Java.  It  is  naturalized  and  cultivated  in  the  Tropics  and  warm  tem- 
perate regions,  and  in  cultivation  often  has  double  flowers.  The  fruit  is 
large,  red,  edible,  and  Is  frequently  sold  in  Darjlllng  markets.**  (Watt. 
DMionarp  of  the  Ecanomio  Products  of  India.) 

80659.  Senbcio  scandens  Hamilton.    Asteraceae. 
See  S.  P.  L  No.  39080  for  previous  Introduction. 

80660.  SoLANuic  VEBBABCIFOLI0M  L.     Solanacoft. 

"A  shrub  or  small  tree  frequently  met  with  throughout  India  In  the 
tropical  and  subtropical  regions  and  distributed  to  southeastern  Asia, 
Malay,  North  Australia,  and  the  tropical  Americas.  Used  medicinally  by 
the  natives,  but  Its  properties  are  unimportant.  In  southern  India  it  is 
cultivated  for  its  fruit,  which  is  eaten  in  curries.  The  wood  is  light 
yellow  in  color  and  of  soft  texture."  (Watt,  Dictionary  of  the  Economic 
Products  of  India.) 

38661.    CoMKELiNA  siKKiMENsis  C.  B.  Clarke.    Commelinacese. 

From  Sibpur,  near  CSalcutta,  India.    Presented  by  the  superintendent,  Boynl 
Botanic  Garden.    Becelved  December  30,  1914. 

A  species  occurring  in  the  Himalayas  from  Sikklm  to  Assam  at  altitudes  rang- 
ing from  2,000  to  4,000  feet 
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39662  to  39664. 

From  DarjLling,  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  O.  H.  Gave,  Lloyd  Botanic  Oar- 
den.    Received  Decemb^  15,  1914. 

30662.    Toon  A  ciliata  Roemer.    Meliacese.  Toon  tree. 

{Cedrela  toona  Roxb.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  22076,  31250,  and  32826  for  previous  introductions  and 
description. 

"A  very  handsome  tree  on  account  of  its  long,  feathery,  graceful  leaves, 
which  when  young  are  of  a  crimson  tint  It  grows  to  a  height  of  40  to  50 
feet  and  yields  fine  timber,  which  is  of  commercial  importance.'*  (Mao- 
tnUlan,  Handbook  of  Tropical  Qardening  and  Planting,) 

**  The  timber  is  durable,  not  eaten  by  white  ants,  and  not  liable  to  warp. 
It  is  therefore  much  in  demand  for  furniture  and  carvings,  especially  in 
Seharunpur,  and  in  Bengal  and  Assam  is  constantly  used  for  tea  boxes, 
hence  its  having  become  scarce.  .  .  .  The  bark  is  used,  along  with  a 
powder  of  the  nuts  (seeds)  of  Caesalpinia  honducella,  as  a  tonic  and  anti- 
periodic  in  native  medicine.  The  flowers  afford  -a*red  and  yellow  dye. 
The  seeds,  young  shoots,  and  leaves  are  given  as  a  fodder  to  cattle.'* 
{Wait,  Commercial  Products  of  India.) 
88668.    Tbachtcabpub  mabtiana  (Wall.)  Wendl.    PhOBnicacese.    Palm. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  38739  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

39664.  TBTBABTieiCA  BRAcraoLATUM  (Wall.)  Planchon.  Vitacee. 
(ViOs  hracteolaia  Wall.) 
^A  q)ecies  with  smooth  stems  and  numerous  minute  flowers,  found  In 
Bhutan  and  Assam.  The  stems  and  the  trifoliate  leaves  are  glabrous  and 
the  branches  are  very  slender,  with  leaves  3  to  5  inches  long.  The  fruit 
Is  2  to  3  seeded,  of  the  sixe  of  a  pea,  round  in  form  and  black  in  color. 
The  flowers  of  this  species  are  by  far  the  smallest  of  the  genus."  (Booker^ 
Flora  of  British  India.) 

39665  to  39674. 

From  Sibpur,  near  Calcutta,  India.    Presented  by  the  superintendent,  Royal 
Botanic  Garden.    Received  December  30,  1914. 

80665.    GuBCULioo  becubvata  Dryander.    Amaryllidacese. 

"A  stemless  tuberous-rooted  herb  2^  or  more  feet  high,  native  of  tropi- 
cal Asia  and  Australia.  The  leaves  are  formed  from  the  roots,  and  are  also 
the  drooping  yellow  flowers  which  appear  almost  on  the  ground.  It  is 
used  by  florists  for  vases,  jardinieres,  and  all  other  general  decorative 
work.  To  be  at  its  best  it  should  be  planted  in  a  bed  where  it  will  attain 
a  height  of  5  feet.  When  planted  in.  this  manner  it  is  a  very  desirable 
summer  ornamental.  The  graceful  arching  leaves  are  so  constructed  that 
they  move  from  side  to  side  with  the  slightest  movement  of  the  air.  This 
species  Is  propagated  by  division  and  the  pieces  if  placed  in  sand  in  a 
warm  greenhouse  will  root  readily  before  potting.''  (BaUe^,  Standard 
Cyclopedia  of  Horticuliure.) 

89666.    FiGUS  hookebi  Miquel.    Moraceie. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  39114  and  39643  for  previous  introductions  and  dr 
scrlptloDB. 

89667  aBd  89668.    l£sx  spp.    Aquifoliace®.  Holly. 

89667.    Ilbx  fba0IU8  Hook.  f. 

A  small  tree  vHth  very  brittle,  quite  fi^abrons  branches  which  Is 
found  in  the  Sikkim  and  Bhutan  Himalayas  at  altitudes  of  7,000 
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30665  to 

to  10,000  feet  and  In  the  Khasi  Mountains  at  Sorureem  as  high  as 
5,000  feet  The  leaves  are  of  a  bright  deep-green  color  and  more 
membranous  than  any  of  the  other  Indian  species.  Thegr  are  yery 
strongly  reticulate,  with  many  raised  nerves  beneath  the  petiole,  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  Inch  long.  The  flowers  are  one-eighth  inch  ia 
diameter  and  fascicled.  The  fruit,  which  is  borne  on  short,  stoat 
pedicels,  is  one-sixth  inch  in  diameter,  fleshy,  red,  globose;  stigma 
rather  large  and  tumid;  stones  thickly  coriaceous.  (Adapted  from 
Hooker,  Flora  of  British  India.) 

39668.    Ilex  intbicata  Hook.  1 

A  low,  rigid,  straggling  shrub,  forming  matted  masses  with  in- 
terlaced woody  branches,  found  in  the  Sikkim  and  Bast  Nepal 
Himalayas  as  high  as  11,000  feet  above  the  sea«  The  branchlets 
are  stout,  angled,  and  rigid;  the  ridges  warted.  The  leaves  are 
spreading,  thickly  coriaceous,  of  a  bright  green  color,  and  narrowed 
into  very 'Short  petioles.  The  flowers  are  one-tenth  inch  in  diame- 
ter, and  the  sessile  fruit  is  globose  in  form  and  red  in  color.  (Adapted 
from  Hooker t  Flora  of  British  India,) 

39660.    IifPATiENS  LONOiPEs  Hook.  f.  and  Thoms.    Impatientacefle. 

A  very  distinct  plant  4  to  5  feet  in  height  found  in  the  temperate 
Sikkim  Himalayas  from  8,000  to  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
.  This  species  has  scattered  uniform  leaves  and  long,  axillary,  snb- 
horisontal  peduncles  2  to  6  inches  long.  Leaves  8  to  6  inches,  mem- 
branous, rather  falcate;  petiole  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch.  Flowers 
loosely  racemed,  pale  yellow,  unspotted;  buds  rounded  at  the  apex, 
sepals  sometimes  four,  ovate  lanceolate;  lateral  winged  lobe  rounded, 
terminal  1  inch,  broadly  subulate.  Hooker  states  that  he  has  not  seen 
any  other  habitat  for  this  species  but  Sikkim.  In  the  form  of  flower  it  is 
most  allied  to  Impatiens  Uixi folia  and  its  allies.  (Adapted  from  Hooker, 
Flora  of  British  India,) 

89670.    PiPTANTHUs  NKPALBNsis  (Hook.)  Swoot    Fsbacett. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  39043  and  39128  for  previous  introductions  and 
description. 

39671.    Sambugub  javaniga  Relnw.    CSaprifoliacea^ 

"  This  is  a  very  widely  distributed  q;>ecies  ranging  from  the  Malayan 
Archipelago  to  central  Japan  and  western  China  and  has  also  beoi 
found  in  eastern  Africa.  It  is  characterised  by  the  slender-pedicelled 
flowers,  the  presence  of  conspicuous  abortive  flowers,  and  tbB  very  wide 
and  loose  Inflorescence  with  the  longer  rays  subthyrsoid.  It  has  red 
fruits  and  shows  a  tendency  to  have  the  upper  leaflets  more  or  less 
adnate  to  the  rhachls  and  sometimes  decurrent"  iSargenip  Plantae 
WUsanianae,  part  2,  p.  S(y7.) 

39672  and  89678.    Solanum  spp.    Solanaces; 

89672.    SoLANTTM  sp. 

89678.    Solanum  tobvum  Swartz. 
See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  8815,  24651,  and  30895  for  prevlotts  introdactlona. 

89674.    STEPHAinA  botuhda  Lour.    Menispermacen, 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  99084  for  previous  Introductloa. 
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30675.    SnzQLOBixTM  sp.    Fabaceie. 

From  Darjlllng,  India.  Presented  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Gave,  Lloyd  Botanic  Ghir- 
den.    Received  December  31,  1914. 

39676  to  39681. 

From  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  Presented  by  tbe  Arnold  Arboretum.  Re- 
ceived December  10, 1914.  Seeds  of  Chinese  plants  sent  to  the  Arboretum 
by  Mr.  Maurice  L.  de  Vilmorin. 

89676.    Crataegus  sp.    Malacese.  Hawthom> 

No.  7380. 

60677.     MxiBOHiA  sp.    Fabacese. 
No.  7389. 

89678  and  39679.    Rhus  sp.    Anacardiaceie. 

39678.    No.  7379.  89679.    No.  7386. 

89680.    Thuja  sp.    Pinacese.  Arbor  vlte. 

No.  7378. 

39681.    Leptodebmis  oblonoa  Bunge.    Rubiacefa. 

No.  7392. 

A  shrub  or  bush,  about  3  feet  in  height,  with  white,  pink,  or  purplish 
flowers.  It  is  native  of  central  and  western  China,  where  it  ascends  to 
8,000  meters  (10,000  feet),  growing  in  rocky  places.  (Adapted  from  C.  8. 
SargetU,  Planiae  WUsonianae,  vol.  S,  part  2,  p.  40$,  404,  1916.) 
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Abutilon  avicennae.  See  AhutUon  theo- 
phrasii, 

theophrasti,  39361. 
Acacia  horrida,  39355. 
Acanthopanax  ricinifolium.    See  Kalo- 

panax  ricinifolius, 
Achradelpha  mammosa,  39357. 
Adenanthera  pavonina,  39542. 
Albizzia  Jebbeck,  39636. 
Aleurites   fordii,    39532-39536,    39582, 
39635. 

montana,  39562. 
Alfalfa,  MeSicago  sativa,  39426. 
Allium  cepa,  39478. 

schoenoprasum,  89474. 
Alsophila  sp.,  39578. 
Alyxia  Uicifolia,    See  Oynopogon  ilici- 

1oliu9, 
Amorphophallus  JiaematospadiXj  39486. 
Ampelopsis  aconitifolia  diasecta,  39434. 

megalophyUa,  39569. 
Amygdalus  spp.,  39428,  39544. 

persica,  39393.  39394. 
Andropogon  hirius,  39490. 
Angophora  lanceolata,  39318. 
Annona  cherimola,  39352,  39359,  39454. 
39492,  39622. 

diversifolia,  39567. 

glabra,  39388. 

muricata,  39455. 

purpurea,  39358. 

senegalensU,  39456. 
Anona,  Annona  spp. 

blance,  Annona  diversifolia,  39567. 
Ant}wcephalU8  cadamba,  39637. 
Apple,  MaZus  gylvestrii,  39320-39323. 

Admirable  de  Otof&o,  39323. 

(GhUe),  39320-39323. 

Esquislta  de  Santa  Ines,  39321. 

Gobernador  Givit,  39320. 

Hnidobro,  39322. 


Apricot,  Prunus  armeniaca: 

(China),  39429,  39430,  39489. 

(Egypt),  39464. 

Shan  hsing,  39439. 
Arbor  vlt«,  Thuja  sp.,  39680. 
Arisaema  fimbriatum,  39487. 
Atalantia  monophylla,  39830. 
Avocado,  Per  sea  americana: 

Blakeman,  39373. 

(California),  39369-39375. 

((Colombia),  39628. 

Dickinson,  39370. 

Ganter,  39374. 

Harman,  39375. 

Meserve,  39371. 

Solano,  39372. 

Taft,  39369. 

Barbatimfto,  *  Stryphnodendron   barba- 

Hmam,  39334. 
Barberry.    See  Berberis  spp. 
Barley,  Hordeum  spp.: 

(Algeria),  39590,  39591. 

Archer,  39408. 

Black  HulMess,  39404,  39460. 

Canadian  Battledore  No.  1,  39410. 

Canadian  Malting  No.  2,  39411. 

Cape,  39403. 

(China),  39494r-39531. 

Gisborue,  39407. 

huskless,  39365,  39366,  39404, 
30460,  39461. 

(India),  39365-^9368,  39460-39462. 

Klnver,  39406. 

Maltster,  39402. 

(New  South  Wales),  39395-^9411. 

(Palestine),  39363. 

(Persia),  39595,  39597. 

Prophet's,  39363. 

Roseworthy  Oregon,  39396. 

Sea  of  Azof,  89405. 

ei 
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Barley — Ck^ntinued. 

Shorthead,  3d886. 

slz-rowed,      38365-S9S68,      80461, 
89462. 

skinless,  80409. 

two-rowed,  89460. 

(Venezuela),  39592. 
Bas8ia  latifolia.    See  Madhuca  indioa. 
Bean,  bonavlst,  Dolich09  Idblab,  89814. 

Circassian,     Adenanthera     pavo- 
nina,  39542. 

Kikuyu,  39314. 

NJal,  89314. 

Sarawak,  Dolichos  Tiosei,  39336. 

Panadero,   Viffna  Hnensit,  39387. 
Beet,  Beta  vulfforis,  39480. 

Chun  ta,  39480. 
Berberis  aggregaia,  39574. 

iubcaulialata,  39575. 
Beta  vulgaris,  89480. 
Betfda  faponica,  39489. 
Birch,  Betula  japonica,  39489. 
Boehmeria  rugulosa,  89638. 
Bonavist  bean,  DoUchos  lablab,  39314. 
Brassica  napus,  39482. 

pekinensis,  39467,  39468. 

rapa,  39465. 
Broom,     Scotch,     Cyiisus     8copariu8, 

39350. 
Bucklandia  populnea,  39639. 

Cabbage,  pe-tsal,  Brassica  pehinenaiSf 

39467,  39468. 
Cactus,  Cereus  sp.,  39625. 
Calamus  sp.,  39443. 
Cannabis  sativa^  39424. 
Capim  d'Angola,  Panicum  barbinode, 

39332. 
Capsicum  annuum,  39390,  39391. 
Cafica  candamarcensis,  39488. 
Carob,  Ceratonia  siliqua,  39558. 
Carrot.  Daucus  carota,  39481. 
Caryophyllus  jambos,  39493. 
Casimiroa  cdulis,  89583. 
Cassia  laevigata^  39640. 
Castanea  spp.,  39550,  39570,  39618. 

crenata,  39413. 
Castor  bean,  Ricinus  communis,  39425. 
Cedrela  toona.     See  Toona  dliata, 
Ceiba  acuminataj  39389. 
Ceratonia  siliqua,  39558. 
Cereus  sp.,  39625. 
Ch*ang  su  kua,  Cucumis  sativus,  39473. 


Ch'ang    tsai    koa,    OwmmU    MMmt, 

89468. 
Chenopodium  sp.,  89319. 
Cherimoya,  Afmona  cherimtila. 
39622. 

(German  East  Africa),  88451 
Cherry,   flowering,  Prunus   serruMa, 

38621. 
Chestnut,  Castanea  spp. : 

(China),  39550,  8957a 

(Chosen).  39618. 

Imperial,  39418. 

(Japan),  88418. 
Chlao  ts*ao  kaoliang,  Holous  sorghum, 

38423. 
Chi*eh  tzQ,  Solanum  melongena,  38483. 
Ch'ingma,  Abutilon  theophrasti,  39361 
Chiu    ts*ai,    Allium    schoenoprasumf 

88474. 
CJhlves,  Allium  scJioenoprasum,  88474. 

Chiu  ts*ai,  88474. 
Ohorisia  speciosa,  38836. 
Chun  ta.  Beta  vulgaris,  88480. 
Ciruelas,  Spondias  lutea,  39563. 
Citrus  decumana.    See  Citrus  grandis. 

grandis,  39579. 

medica  nana,  39581. 

medica  odorata,  39580. 
Claucena  Umsium,  39568. 
Clausena  wampi.     See  Claucena  Ian- 

sium. 
Clematis  spp.,  39619,  39633. 
Cobaea  sp.,  39565. 
Coconut;  Cocos  nucifera,  39356. 

Burica,  39356. 
Cocos  nucifera,  39356. 
Coffea  amara,  39353. 
Coffee,  Mautsaka,  Coffea  amara,  39353. 
Commelina  sikkim^nsis,  39661. 
Cordio,  Annona  glabra,  39388. 
(Coriander,  Coriandrum  sativum,  39484. 

Yen  ts'ai,  89484, 
Coriandrum  sativum,  3948^ 
Couepia  polyandra,  39564. 
Cowpea,  Vigna  sinensis : 

(Angola),  39452. 

(Mexico),  39386,  39387. 

panadeio,  39387. 
Crataegus  sp.,  39676. 

amoldiana,  39572, 

lauta,  39585. 

lavall^i,  39557. 

pinnatifida,  39577. 
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Cucumber,  Cucumis  sativus: 

Ch'ang  su  kua,  39478. 

Chiang  tsai  kua,  39469. 

Huang  kua,  39472. 

Pai  ch'ang  su  kua,  3947L 

Ttian  su  kua,  39470. 
Cucumis  tnelo,  89566. 

mtivus,  39469'-39478. 
Curouligo  recurvata,  39665. 
Ournbft,  Passi/lora  maliformis,  39383. 
Cytisus  scoparius,  39350. 

Daucus  carota,  39481. 
Dichroa  febrifuga,  39641. 
Dimocarpus  longan,  39551. 
Diosptfros  kahi,  39554,  39556. 

niffrioans,  89824. 
DolichoM  hosei,  39335. 

lablah,  39814. 
Doom  boom,  Acacia  horrida,  39355. 
DwrafUa  repens,  39458. 
Darra,  Holcu9  %orghum,  39878,  89879. 

Edgeworihia  gardneri,  39642. 
Eggplant,  Solanummelongena,  89483. 

Chi'eh  tzti,  39483. 
EleuHne  coracana,  39376,  89453. 
Kfichaventum- i2<t?ea  oorymbosa,  89385. 
Eugenia    jambos.     See    Caryophyllus 
iamhos. 

tuberculata,  39418. 

Eeijoa  seHotoiana,  39555. 
Fern,  tree,  AUopMla  sp.,  39578. 
Feroniella  lucida,  39412. 
f  ictM  gp.,  39457. 

hookeri,  89648,  39666. 
Fig.    See  Ficus  spp. 
Flowering  cherry,   Prttimt  semilata, 

89631. 
FranJbUnia  alaiamaha,  89414. 

Oardnia  cornea,  89649. 

tnultiflora,  89673. 
GZiricidia    maoiOata.      See    OMrioMia 
aepium, 

sepium,  39831. 
Gordofiia  pubescena*     See  FranAMnia 

Go««yi>i«m  drynarUMes,     See  IToMa 

drvnarioMef. 
Orajo,  Eugenia  tuberculata,  89418. 
GranadiUa,  Pauifiora  ligtOaris,  89860, 

WWWum. 


Grass,     Garib,     Paniottm     5arMfio<l0, 
39332. 
Johnson,  ffolciM  7Ui{epen«<«,  89491. 
Oynopogon  ilicifoHus,  89463. 

Earpullia  cupanioides,  39419. 
Hawthorn.    See  Crataegus  spp. 
Hemp,  CannaM<  »aH*i7a,  39424. 
Henna,  Lawaonia  inertnis,  39459. 
Holcus  halepensis,  39491. 

halepensisX sorghum,  89587,  39588. 
sorghum,      89310-89318,      8987&- 
39380, 39423.  39440-39442,  39447- 
39451,  39560,  39561,  89594,  89596. 
sorghum  vertioiUiftorus,  39377. 
Holly,  Ilex  spp.,  39667,  39668. 
Honeysuckle,  Lonicera  sp.,  39684. 
Hordeum  distichon,  39406, 89596, 89697. 
distichon      erectum,      39402, 

89408,  39411. 
ianthinum,  39460. 
nutans,  39407. 
vulgare,  39367, 39868, 39895, 39397- 
39401,   39408,   39409,  39410, 
39462,    39494-89496,    39^&- 
89501,  89403,  89506,  39507, 
89609-39522,      39624-^9681, 
39590-^9592. 
coelesie,  39368,  89865,  89461, 
89497,   89502,   39606,  39508, 
39523. 
coerulescens,  39396,  89406. 
him€aay€nse,  39366,  89504. 
violaceum,  39404.. 
Hua  chlao,  Zanthoxylum  bungei,  39681. 
Huang  kua,  Cucumis  sativus,  39472. 
Homo,  Pithecolobium  tortum,  39420. 
Hypericum  pafulum,  39644. 

llama,  Annona  diversifolia,  39567. 
Ilex  fragilis,  89667. 
intricata,  39668. 
Impatier^  Umgipes,  39669. 
Incarvillea  sinensis,  39427. 
Indian     madder.     Rubia     cordifolia, 

39656. 
Inyouti,  Penniseium  glaucum,  39881. 
Ipomroea  batatas,  89610-39617. 
Ironwood,  Memecylon  edule,  39649. 

Jangli  candle  seeds,  Myristica  maia- 

barica,  39571. 
Jequle    rubber,    Manihot    dichotomaf 

39338. 
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Johnson     grass,     Holcus     haleperiHs, 

30491. 
Jou  11  tzQ,  Prunus  hutnUU,  39436. 
Jujube,  Ziziphus  jujuba,  39477. 

Kalppanaw  ricinifoUus,  39586. 
Kftnagi,  Myristica  malaharica,  39571. 
Kaoliang,     Holcus     sorghum,     39423, 

39440-39442. 
Kikuyu  bean,  Dolichos  lablab,  39314; 
Kobia  drunarioides,  39354. 
Koptia  arborea,  39543. 

Laciuca  sativa,  39475. 
Laurocerasut  acuminaiaj  39645. 

ilicifolia,  39584. 
Lavanga  acandens,  39537,  39552. 
LawBonia  inemUs,  39459. 
Lebbek,  Albizzia  lebbeck,  39636. 
Lemon,  Citrus  tnedica  nana,  39581. 
Lent,  TiboucMna  stenocarpa,  39333. 
Lcptodemiis  oblonga,  39681. 
Lettuce,  Lactuca  sativa,  39475. 
Leucosceptrum  canum,  39646. 
lAndenbergia  hookeri,  39647. 
Lobelia  rosea,  39648. 
Longan,  Dimocarpus  longan,  39551. 
Lonicera  sp.,  39634. 
Loofah,  Luffa  cylindrical  39476. 
Luco,  Eleusine  coracana,  89453. 
Lucuma  mammosa.     See  Achradelpha 

mammosa, 
Luffa  cylindrica,  39476. 
Lupine.     See  Lupinus  spp. 
Lupinus  albus,  39347. 

angustifolius,  39348. 

luteus,  39349. 
Lycopersicon  esculentum,  39362. 

Madder,     Indian,     Rubia     cordifolia, 

39656. 
Madhuca  indica,  39825. 
Madre    de    cacao,    Oliricidia    sepiuntf 

39331. 
Mahwa,  Madhuca  indica,  39325. 
Makunde,  Vigna  sinensis,  39452. 
Malus  sylvestris,  39320-39323. 
Man  ching,  Brassica  rapa,  39465. 
Mangifera  indica,  39309,  39485. 

sylvatica,  39553. 
Mango,  Mangifera  indica. 

(Ceylon),  39485. 

coconut,  39485. 

(India),  39309. 


Manicoba,  Manihot  spp.: 

(Brazil),  39337-39340. 

Geara,  39337. 

Jequie,  30338. 

Plauhy,  39339. 

Sao  Francisco,  39340. 
Manihot  dichotoma,  39338. 

^to^riot^t,  39337. 

heptaphylla,  39340. 

piauhyensis,^  39339. 
Manjit  root,  Rubia  cordifolia,  39656. 
Mazagua,  Holcus  sorghum,  39380. 
Mballa,  Holcus  sorghum,  39447-^39451. 
Medicago  lupulina,  30344. 

saliva,  39426. 
Meibomia  sp.,  39677. 
Melon,  African,  Cucumis  melo,  39566. 
Memecylon  edule,  39649. 
Mezera*  Holcus  halepensis  X  sorghum, 

39587. 
Millet,    African,    Eleusine    coracana, 
39376,  89453. 

Panicum  miliaceum,  39600. 

pearl,  Inyouti,  39381. 

pearl,  Pennisetum  glauoum,  39381. 
Morus  laevigata,  39660. 
Mu  kua  hua,  Xanthooeras  sorbifoUa, 

39431. 
Mu-yu  tree,  Aleurites  montana,  30562. 
Mulberry,  Morus  laevigata,  39650. 
Muskmelon,  Ctummis  melo,  3956(>. 
Myricaria  germanica,  39630. 
Myristica  malabaricAP,  39571. 
Myrtle,   apple,  Angophora  lanceolata, 
30318. 

Kephelium  longana.     See  Dimocarpus 

longan. 
NJai,  Dolichos  lablab,  39314. 
Noir  blanc,  Albizzia  lebbeck,  3963a 
rouge,  Albizzia  lebbeck,  39636. 

Oak,  Qu^rcus  cyclobalanoides,  39576. 
Onion,  Allium  cepa,  39478. 
Onobrychis  viciaefolia.     See  Onottry- 
chis  vulgaris, 

vulgaris,  39343. 
Opuntia  brasUiensis,  39328. 

stricta,  39329. 

tomentosa,  89327. 

vulgaris.  39326. 
OmitJiopus  sativuSy  89845. 
Oryza    sativa,    39364,    39384,    39444- 
39446,  39545,  39603,  39607-39609. 
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Osbecteia  niettata,  39651. 

Pal  ch*ang  sn  kua,  CucumU  naiirus, 

89471. 
Pal  lo  po,  Raphanus  aatirus^  89406. 
Palm,  Calamus  sp.,  89448. 

(Florida),  89892. 

(India),  89654,  89663. 

(Mauritius),  89342. 

(Philippines),  39448. 

Phoenix  ouseleyana,  39654. 

Thrinas  microcarpa,  39892. 

Trachycarpus  martiana,  89663^ 

Vernclialfeltia  spJendida,  89342. 
Pandanus  furcatus,  39652. 
Panicum  ImrMnode,  39332. 

miliaceum,  39600. 
Panubau,  Citnu  grandU,  89579. 
Papaya,  Carica  candamarcensiSy  89488 
Pa99iflora  ligularU,  39360,  89882. 

maUformis,  89383. 
Pea,  black-€!yed,  Viffna  tinensiSf  89452. 
Peach,  Attiyffdalus  pernica, 

(Bolivia),  39393,  39394. 

(China).  39428,  39544. 

wild,  39428,  39544. 

Ying  t*ao.  39428. 
Pear.  See  Pyrus  spp. 
Pearl    millet,     Pennisetum    glaucum^ 

39381. 
Penniaetum  glaucum,  39381. 

typhoi^ieum.        See      PennUetum 
fflaucum, 
Pentstemon  humUis,  89315,  39816. 
Pepper,  red,  CapMcum  annuum,  89390, 

89801. 
Persea  americana,  39369-39875,  39623. 

gratissima.      See    Peraea    ameri- 
cana. 
Persimmon,     Diospyroa    kaki^    89554, 

30556. 
Pe^tsai,    Brasaica    pekinenais,    89467, 

39468. 
Phaaeolua  mungo,  89589. 
Phlog<icanthus  thyraiflonis,  39653. 
Phoenix  ouacleyana,  39654. 
Piptanthua  nepalenHa,  39670. 
Pitahaya,  Cereua  sp.,  89625. 
Pithecolobium  tortum,  39420. 
Plum,  Prunua  app. : 

(China),  89436-3943a 

green,  39487,  89488. 

Jon  li  tzfl,  39436. 

74546' —17 6 


Pochote,  Ceiba  acuminata,  89889. 
Pomegranate,  Punico  granatum,  89620. 
Potato,  Bolanum  tuberosum,  89624. 
Prickly-pear.    See  Opuntia  spp. 
Prinaepia  uni/lora,  89432. 
Prunua  acuminata.    See  iMuroceraaua 
acuminata. 

armeniaca,    89429,    89480,    89439. 
89464. 

humilia,  39436. 

Uicifolia.    See  Laurocerasua  Uici- 
folia. 

peraica.     See  Amygdalua  poraica. 

aerrulata,  89621. 

aimoniU  89437,  39438. 
Punica  granatum,  89620. 
Pyrua  betulaefolia,  39547,  8954& 

bretachneidcri,  39538. 

malua.    See  Malua  aglvcatria. 

ovoidea,  39541. 

phaeocarpa,  89589,  39540. 

Quaresma,  Tibouchina  atenoearpa, 

39333. 
Quercua  cyclobalanoides,  39576. 

Badish.  Raphanua  sativua,  394(M. 

Pal  lo  po,  30466. 
Randia  uHginoaa,  39655. 
Rape.  Braaaica  napua,  89482. 
Raphanua  aativua,  89466. 
Rapoko,  Eleuahie  coracana,  89376. 
Retl  pepper,  Capaicum  annuum,  80390, 

39391. 
Rfiamnua  sp.,  39438. 
Rhua  spp.,  39678,  3967a 
Rice,  Oryza  aativa: 

Amonqulll,  39445. 

Bomba,  39446. 

Creole,  39384. 

Kaw  Sawan,  89444. 

(Mashonaland),  39364. 

(Mexico),  39384. 

(Persia),  39603,  39607-89600. 

(Siam),  89444. 

(Sonthern  Rhodesia),  89364. 

(Spain),  39445,  89446. 

(Turkey),  89545. 
Ricinua  communia,  89425. 
Rivea  corymboaa,  39385. 
Roaa  anguatiarum,  39817. 

odorata  gigantea,  89503. 
Rose.    See  Roaa  spp. 
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Kose-apple,       Caryophyllu^       JatnboM, 

894d3. 
RuMa  cordifolia,  39656. 
Rubus  calydnus,  89657. 
rosaefoliiu,  89658. 

S€Lccharum  offldnarum,  89546. 
Sninfoin,  common,  Onobrychit  vulga- 
ris, 39348. 
St.>John*s-wort,    Hypericum    patulum, 

SamhucuM  favanica,  39671. 
Samuu,  Chorisia  specioaa,  89336. 
Sapote,  Achradelpha  mammo»a,  39357. 

white,  CasinUroa  edulia^  89588. 
Senecio  8canden$,  39659. 
Serradella,  Omithopus  sativuSy  39345. 
Sesame,  Sesamum  oricniaJe,  39479. 
Sesamum  indicum.    See  Scsamum  ori- 
entale. 

orientale,   89479. 
Shan  hslng,  Prunus  armeniaca,  89489. 
Shan  p*i  p'a,  FicuB  sp.,  39457. 
Siguaraya,      Trichilia      liavcmnensis^ 

89422. 
Solanum  sp.,  39672. 

acaulCy  39417. 

caesium,  39416. 

dulcamara,  39632. 

melongena,  89488. 

torvum,  39678. 

tuberosum,  89624.. 

verbascifoHum,  39660. 
Sophora  tomentosa,  39421. 
Sorghum,  Holcus  sorghum: 

(Angola ) ,      39447-39451.      30560. 
39561. 

(China),  39423,  39440-39442. 

Durra.  89378,  39379. 

(German    East     Africa),     39310. 
39313. 

(Kanierun),    30311. 

Kaoliang,  39423,  39440-30442. 

Mazagua,  39380. 

Mballa,   30447-39451. 

( Persia ) ,  39549,  39596. 

Sopling,  39378. 

( Southern       Rhodesia ) ,       39877- 
39380. 

(Togo),  39312. 
Sorghum  halepensis.    See  Holcus  hale- 
pensis, 

vulgare.     See  Holcus  sorghum. 
Soursop,  Annona  muricata,  39455. 


Spathodea  campanulata^  3941& 
Bpergula  arvensis,  39851. 
Spandias  lutca,  89563. 
Spurry,    giant,    Sporgula    arvofwic, 

39351. 
Ssfl  Icua,  Luffa  cylindrioa,  39476. 
Stephania  rotunda,  39674. 
Stisfolobium  sp.,  39675. 
Stryphnodendron  barbati^m,  39334. 
Sugar    cane,    SaccMrum    offlcinarum, 
89546. 

Crystallina,  39546. 
Sweet    potato,    Ipoinoea    batatas, 
39610^9617. 

Amarillo,   39617. 

Brujo  morado,  39613. 

Centauro  amarillo.  39616. 

(Cuba),  39610-39617. 

Disciplinado  Colorado,  39614. 

Jiguani,  89615. 

Martinica  morado,  39612. 

San  Juan,  39611. 

Sapotillo,  39610. 

Tamarislc,  Tamarix  spp.: 

(California),  39559. 

(Russia),  39627-39629. 
Tamarix  sp.,  39559. 

florida  albiflora,  39629. 

karelini  hirta,  39627. 

pentandra,  39628. 
Tambalisa,  Sophora  tomentosa,  89421. 
Tetrastigma  bracteolatum,  396(M. 
Thrinax  microcarpa,  39392. 
Thuja  sp.,  39680. 
Thunbergia  gibsoni,  39626. 
Tibouchina  stcnocarpa,  39333. 
Tihl-tlhl,  Citrus  medica  odorata,  30580. 
Tomato,    wild,    Lycopersicon   esculei^ 

tum,  89362. 
Toon  tree,  Toona  dliata,  39662. 
Toona  ciliata,  39662. 
Trachycarpus  martiana,  39668. 
Trefoil,    yellow,    Medicago    lupulina^ 

89344. 
Tricrhilia  havannensis,  39422. 
Triticum  aesHvum,  39598,  39599,  39601. 
39602,   30004-39606. 

vulgare.     See  Triticum  aestxvum. 
Tung    tree,    Aleurites    fordii,    39532- 

39536,  39582,  39635. 
Turnip,  Brassica  rapa,  39465. 

Man  ching,  39465. 
Tz'Q  yU,  Prinsepia  uni flora,  30432. 
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Ulex  europaeuSf  38346. 

Undetermined,  39341: 

Urd,  Pliaseolus  mungo,  38589. 

Verschaffeltia  splendida,  38342. 
Vetch,  Vicia  sp.,  38435. 
Vicia  sp.,  38435. 

Vifffia  9inensis,  39380,  88387,  38452. 
Vitis    bracteolata.      See    Tetrastiffma. 
bracteolatum. 


Wheat,  Triticum  spp. : 

(Persia),     38598,     38589,     38601, 
38602,  38604-38606. 
Whin,  Ulex  europaeusy  39346. 
Wood-oil.  See  Aleuritea  spp. 

Xanthoceroi  sorbifolia,  38431. 

Yen  t8*ai,  Coriandrum  sativum,  39484. 
Ying  t*ao,  Amygdalus  spp.,  38428. 
Yttan  sn  kua,  Cwmmia  sativus,  39470. 


Wampi,  Claucena  langium,  38568.  Zanthoxylum  bungeiy  38631. 

Water-lemon,       Passi/lora      ligulariM.     Ziziphus  jujuba,  38477. 
38360.  Mativa.    See  Ziziphut  jujuba. 
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INTBODUGTOBY  STATEMENT. 

Owing  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  ocean  traffic  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  getting  perishable  plant  material  in,  no  expeditions  were 
undertaken  except  that  into  the  Province  of  Kansu,  China,  which 
had  been  planned  for  two  years.  Nevertheless,  an  unusual  number  of 
interesting  and  important  plants  are  described  in  this  number  of  the 
inventory.  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  who  made  the  Kansu  expedition, 
although  hampered  by  the  difficulty  of  getting  good  interpreters 
who  were  willing  to  accompany  him  to  the  borders  of  Tibet,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  as  far  as  the  capital  of  Kansu  Province,  but  was 
obliged  to  retrace  his  steps  from  that  point. 

He  discovered  a  number  of  very  interesting  plants,  however,  among 
which  perhaps  the  most  important  will  be  found  to  be  some  large- 
fruited  wild  freestone  peaches,  Amygdalus  spp.  (No.  40001  to  40006) ; 
the  Tangutian  bush  almond,  AmygddLu%  tangutica  (Nos.  39898, 
40010,  and  40011),  a  species  very  resistant  to  drought  and  cold ;  a  wild 
pear,  Pyrus  ussuriensis  (No.  40019),  of  the  melting,  juicy  type,  quite 
distinct  from  the  characteristic  hard,  gritty  ones  of  China;  a  wild 
species  of  grape,  Vitis  sp.  (No.  40026),  with  small  bunches  of  black 
edible  berries;  wild  hardy  apricots,  Prunua  armeniaca  (Nos.  40012 
and  40013),  which  may  enable  breeders  to  extend  the  area  of  success- 
ful apricot  culture  farther  northward;  a  very  hardy  dwarf  crab 
apple.  Malus  sp.  (No. 39923), from  an  altitude  of  9,000  feet  in  Kansu; 
a  wild  gooseberry,  Ribes  alpesfre  giganteum  (No.  39916),  growing  15 
feet  tall,  found  on  dry  embankments,  a  promising  hedge  plant  for  the 
cohl  semiarid  sections  of  the  United  States;  a  very  vigorous-growing 
currant,  Ribes  sp.  (No.  39910),  from  7,000  feet  altitude,  which  makes 
j»  bush  25  feet  tall;  a  wild  cherry,  Prunus  setulosa  (No.  39911), 
which  has  possibilities  as  a  stock  plant;  Potanin's  peach,  AmygdaluM 
persica  pofanini  (Nos.  40007  to  40009),  a  bushy  form  resembling 
otherwise  A.  dandiana^  which  has  been  so  successful  as  a  stock,  but 
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which,  according  to  Mr.  Meyer,  is  likely  to  prove  even  more  drought 
resistant  than  the  latter  species  and  be  useful  as  a  stock  in  the  dry 
regions  of  this  country;  two  wild  plums,  Prwnus  spp.  (Nos.  40O14 
and  40015),  with  possibilities  for  breeding  purposes,  from  Shensi 
Province;  and  a  citrus  species  (Nos.  39897  and  40039),  with  fruits 
resembling  those  of  a  sour  mandarin,  which  would  appear  to  have 
unusual  hardiness. 

Of  shade  trees  and  shrubs  for  dooryards,  Mr.  Meyer  secured  a 
poplar,  Populu8  suaveolena  przewahlcii  (No.  39900) ;  a  beautiful 
evergreen  bush,  Daphne  tangutica  (No.  39914),  suited  to  regions  like 
Long  Island;  a  bush  honeysuckle,  Lonicera  sp.  (No.  39915),  for  low 
hedges  in  the  colder  sections  of  the  country;  a  Chinese  rowan, 
Sorhu8  sp.  (No.  40021)  ;  an  ideal  cover  for  shady  portions  of  the  door- 
yard,  Schizandra  sphenarUhera  (No.  40025) ;  a  valuable  late-flowering 
porch  climber  with  white  flowers,  Polygonum  sp.  (No.  40034)  ;  and 
Wilson's  horse-chestnut,  Aesculvs  wiUonii  (No.  40037),  from  near 
Chenghsien,  Kansu,  a  new  form  of  this  valuable  avenue  tree. 

Of  the  introductions  made  through  correspondents  the  following 
are  the  most  noteworthy : 

Four  varieties  of  corn,  Zea  mays  (Nos.  39936  to  39939),  were  col- 
lected by  Mr.  F.  Kingdon  Ward  in  the  Valley  of  Nmaihka  in  Upper 
Burma,  where  a  remarkable  corn  culture  exists  at  an  altitude  of  5,000 
to  6,000  feet,  which  appears  to  be  very  ancient.  On  one  of  these 
varieties  (No.  39937)  Mr.  Collins  has  found  signs  of  the  characteristic 
waxy  endosperm  which  has  heretofore  appeared  only  on  corns  from 
eastern  China  and  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  and  this  fact  may  be  of 
value  in  determining  the  origin  of  this  remarkable  corn.  A  surpris- 
ingly interesting  collection  of  Spanish  com  varieties,  Zea  mays  (Nos. 
40259  to  40294),  from  Spain  and  the  Canary  Islands  and  different 
portions  of  the  mainland,  which  was  made  by  Senor  Valero,  an  offi- 
cial agricultural  engineer  who  recently  visited  this  country,  has 
already  unusually  excited  the  interest  of  the  corn  specialists. 

So  much  interest  attaches  to  the  spineless  cactus  that  the  dis- 
covery in  Hawaii  of  a  form  without  spines  and  with  very  few  spicules, 
Opuntia  sp.  (No.  39853),  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
there  by  Don  Marin  and  which  in  comparison  with  Burbank's  spine> 
less  cactus  has  shown  its  ability  to  live  on  dry  islands  of  the  Hawaiian 
group  where  the  Burbank  cactus  has  quickly  perished,  will  interest 
a  wide  circle  of  experimenters. 

The  Porto  Eican  black  walnut,  Juglans  portoricensis  (No.  40236 )» 
which  matures  its  nuts  in  April  arid  May ;  the  red  bush  nut  from  New 
South  Wales,  Hicksheachia  pirmaiifolia  (No.  39871) ;  the  late-bloom- 
ing varieties  of  English  walnut,  Juglans  regia  (Nos.  39889  to  39844 
and  39881  to  39886) ,  from  Grenoble,  France,  to  which  our  attention  was 
directed  by  Prof.  J.  Russell  Smith ;  the  Tibetan  tree  hazelnut,  CoryhtJt 
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chinensis  (No.  39907),  which  grows  to  100  feet  in  height  and  of 
which  Mr.  Meyer  has  secured  seeds  in  China ;  the  wild  small-fruited 
but  probably  very  hardy  walnuts  from  Kansu,  Juglans  regia  (No. 
40016) ;  and  a  new  form  of  the  comparatively  disease-resistant 
Chinese  chestnut  with  slender  trunk,  Castanea  sp.  (Nos.  40035  and 
40036),  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  nut  specialists. 

Extensive  introductions  of  sweet-potato  varieties  have  been  made 
through  Mr.  Roig  from  the  experiment  station  at  Santiago  de  las 
Vegas,  where  many  trials  have  been  conducted  with  this  vegetable, 
Ipomoea  batatas  (Nos.  39729  to  39735,  39741  and  39742,  39799  to 
39802,  39831  to  39833,  39941  to  39945,  40237  to  40258,  and  40388). 

A  Japanese  gentleman  visiting  this  country,  Mr.  Kuwashima,  has 
directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  highest  priced  vege- 
tables in  Japan  is  the  Mitsuba  or  Mitsuba-jeri,  DeAnga  canadenaiH 
(No.  39869),  a  native  of  this  country  as  well.  The  young  leaves 
are  eaten  boiled  and  the  roots  are  fried. 

Dr.  Trabut  has  sent  in  a  wild  pear,  Pyrus  mamorensis  (Nos.  40297 
and  40331),  from  the  Moroccan  forests  of  Mamora,  which  is  resistant 
to  drought  and  thrives  in  sandy  noncalcareous  soils. 

Thirteen  varieties  of  plum,  Prunus  bokhariensis  (Nos.  40223  to 
40235),  adapted  to  the  warm  South,  from  Seharunpur,  India,  have 
been  sent  in  b}'  Mr.  Hartless.  They  begin  fruiting  in  May  and 
bear  for  two  months. 

His  Majesty  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  sent  through  his  special 
envoy,  Mr.  Jewett,  a  remarkable  collection  of  dried  fruits  and  seeds 
representing  varieties  of  tree  and  field  crops  which  are  grown  in 
his  country.  The  most  interesting  of  these  were  the  samples  of 
dried  white  mulberry.  Moms  alba  (No.  40215),  which  in  Afghanistan 
is  considered  a  very  important  article  of  food  and  proved  upon 
analysis  to  have  the  food  value  of  dried  figs.  As  Kabul  has  a  cold 
winter  climate  and  is  subjected  to  intense  summer  heat,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  sweet,  drying  variety  of  mulberry  may  be  worth  considering 
for  the  Great  Plains  of  this  country.  Those  sent  by  the  Ameer  were 
extremely  palatable. 

The  best  market  apple  of  southern  Italy  and  Sicily  is  the  Limon- 
cella  (No.  39829).  Dr.  Gustav  Eisen,  who  sent  in  bud  wood  of  it, 
considers  it  superior  to  any  variety  now  grown  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, where  it  is  likely  to  succeed  best. 

Of  strictly  southern  or  subtropical  introductions,  the  following 
are  worth  mentioning:  The  black  sapote  from  the  Isle  of  Pines, 
Diospyros  ebenaster  (No.  39719) ;  the  famous  durian  of  Java,  Durio 
zibethinus  (No.  39709),  noted  at  the  same  time  for  its  delicious 
flavor  and  offensive  odor;  a  rare  species  of  anona,  Annona  sclero- 
derma  (No.  40305),  from  Guatemala,  of  richer  flavor  than  the  sour- 
sop;  the  Harrar  fig  from  Abyssinia,  Ficus  sp.   (No.  39S28),  which 
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can  stand  heavy  sunnner  rains  and  may  thrive  in  Texas;  the  syca- 
more fig,  Fieus  81JCOVIOVU8  (Nos.  i^0827,  39857,  and  39858),  which 
is  at  the  same  time  a  shade  tree  and  a  fruit  tree  of  minor  impor- 
tance, interesting  because  of  the  ancient  methods  practiced  to  liber- 
ate the  fig  insects  from  the  fruit ;  and  the  bushukan  or  finger  citron 
of  Japan,  Citrus  medica  sarcodactylis  (No.  39940),  a  curious  dwarf 
potted  plant  grown  for  its  fragrant  flowers  and  the  perfume  of  its 
fruits. 

Of  shade  trees,  park  shrubs,  and  plants  for  the  dooryards  of  the 
city,  as  well  as  country  homes,  there  are  an  unusual  number  in  this 
inventory.  They  include  the  best  of  the  Egyptian  tamarisks,  Tama- 
rix  aphylla  (No.  39856),  remarkably  successful  as  a  timber  tree  on 
reclaimed  desert  lands  where  the  irrigation  water  is  quite  saline, 
and  three  species  of  tamarisks  from  the  Caucasus,  Tamarix  hohe- 
nackeri  (No.  39691),  Tainarix  pentandra  (No.  39692),  and  Taviarix 
sp.  (No.  39693) ;  the  giant-fruited  oak  of  Zacuapam,  Mexico,  Qiier- 
CU8  insignia  (No.  397*23),  with  acorns  2 J  inches  across;  two  remark- 
ably fragrant  flowered  species  of  Pittosporum  from  the  Riviera, 
where  they  have  been  found  successful,  P,  forih^nuhim  and  P,  fnac- 
rophyllum  (Nos.  39727  and  39728)  ;  the  Guadeloupe  Island  palm, 
Eryihea  edulis  (No.  39740),  suggested  as  possibly  hardy  in  the 
South  Atlantic  coast  region;  a  collection  of  correctly  named  varie- 
ties of  Japanese  flowering  cherries,  Pnimis  serrulata  (Nos.  3974;^  to 
30708  and  39820  to  39826),  presented  by  the  municipality  of  Tokj'o 
and  taken  from  the  cherry-tree  arboretum  maintained  by  this  mu- 
nicipality itself  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum;  a 
collection  of  cotoneasters,  Cotoneaster  spp.  (Nos.  40162  to  40175), 
many  of  which  have  proved  especially  adapted  to  dooryard  use:  a 
collection  of  barberries,  Berheris  spp.  (Nos.  40139  to  40153),  from 
the  Kew  Gardens,  to  test  in  comparison  with  Thunberg's  barberry, 
which  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular  of  spiny  dooryard  orna- 
uientals;  the  large  wild  cherry  tree  of  Japan,  Primus  serrulata  sarha- 
linensls  (No.  40190),  a  long-lived  timber  tree,  which  grows  to  be  80 
feet  tall  and  centuries  old  and  has  not  yet  been  used  as  a  stock  by  the 
Japanese,  though  probably  the  hardiest  of  all  Japanese  species  and 
superbly  beautiful  with  its  masses  of  pink  blooms:  a  new  linden, 
probably  a  hybrid,  Tilia  eiichlora  (No.  40197).  which,  because  of  it^ 
large  bright-green  leaves  and  their  freedom  from  insects,  is  being 
planted  as  a  street  tree  on  the  Continent;  a  new  species  of  flowering 
quince,  ChaenomeJes  japonica  (No.  40161),  most  charming  of  the  red- 
flowered  shrubs,  the  fruits  of  which  make  excellent  preserves,  and  its 
relative,  the  large-fruited  Chinese  (juince,  Chaenomeles  lagenarin 
cathayensis  (No.  40160),  the  large  ornamental  fruits  of  which  are 
used  for  perfume  purposes;  and  two  new  roses  for  the  rose  breeders, 
one  from  the  Himalayas,  Rosa  wehbiana  (No.  40191),  and  the  other 
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from  central  China,  with  delicate  purplish  rose  blooms,  Rosa  sertata 
(\o.  40193). 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Prof.  Sargent,  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 
seeds  have  been  received  of  a  number  of  the  rare  shade,  park,  timber, 
and  ornamental  trees  from  foreign  countries  which  have  proved 
hardy  at  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  and  are  worthy  of  a  wider  trial  in 
the  Northern  States  (Nos.  39983  to  39998). 

Chinese  names  in  this  inventory  have  been  brought,  so  far  as 
|)ossibIe,  into  accord  with  the  best  authorities,  the  geographic  names 
(except  when  fixed  by  decisions  of  the  United  States  Geographic 
Board)  being  given  in  the  form  accepted  by  the  Chinese  Ministry  of 
Communications  Postal  Guide.  Many  of  the  village  names,  however, 
are  not  listed  therein,  and  in  all  such  cases  the  location  of  the  village 
ir  given  with  reference  to  the  nearest  town  mentioned  in  that  valuable 
reference  work. 

The  manuscript  of  this  inventory  has  been  prepared  by  Miss  May 
Rilev.  the  botanical  determinations  of  seeds  introduced  have  been 
made  and  the  notes  on  geographic  distribution  compiled  by  Mr. 
H.  C.  ^keels.  and  the  descriptive  and  botanical  notes  arranged  by 
Mr.  S.  C.  Stuntz,  who  has  also  had  general  supervision  of  this 
inventory. 

David  Fairchild, 
Agricultural  Explorer  in  Charge. 

Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction, 

Washington^  D.  C.^  December  20^  1916. 
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39682  to  39690. 

From  Sibpur,  near  Calcutta.  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  C.  O.  Oalder,  Royal 
Botanic  Garden.     Received  January  11,  1915. 

"Collected  on  the  eastern  Himalayas."     i Colder.) 

39682.  Crepis  japonica  (L.)  Benthniu.     Ciehoriaceee. 
A  common  eastern  Asiatic  herb. 

39683.  PoGosTEMON  FRATEBNUs  Mlquel.    Menthacete. 

Distribution, — An  herbaceous  perennial  related  to  patchouli  and  be- 
longing to  the  mint  family,  found  at  an  altitude  of  3,000  to  5,000  feet  in 
the  Sikkim  Himalayas  In  India  and  in  Java. 

39684.  Blumea  myriocepiiala  DC.     Astenicea*. 

Distribution. — A  composite  shrub  with  leaves  6  to  10  inches  long  and 
small  heads  of  flowers  in  a  pyramidal  panicle;  found  In  the  Sikkim 
Himalayas  In  India. 

39685.  Marsdenia  tenacissima  (Roxb.)  Wight  and  Arnott.    Asclepia- 
daceff. 

A  climbing  plant  distributed  throughout  the  lower  Himalayas,  ascend- 
ing to  5,000  feet,  from  Kumaon  to  'Assam  and  Burma.  The  plant  is 
fond  of  dry,  barren  localities,  twining  on  the  bushes  and  small  trees. 
The  bark  of  the  stems  yields  a  large  quantity  of  beautiful  fine  silky 
fiber,  which  is  extracted  by  cutting  the  stems  into  sections  and  then 
scraping  them  clean  with  the  finger  nails  or  with  a  stick.  The  moun- 
taineers of  Uiijmahal  make  their  bowstrings  from  this  fiber,  because  of 
its  strength  and  durability.  In  Dr.  Roxburgh's  tests  of  twine  made  from 
this  fiber,  he  found  that  in  the  dry  and  wet  states  it  bore  a  strain  of 
248  and  343  pounds,  when  hemp  in  the  same  state  bore  158  and  190 
pounds.  More  recent  tests,  however,  place  it  below  hemp  in  strength, 
but  above  it  in  elasticity.  The  fiber  is  much  used  in  making  fishing 
nets,  and  is  not  liable  to  injury  by  submersion  in  water.  One  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  this  fiber  is  its  elasticity,  and  it  Is  considered 
to  be  the  second  best  fiber  in  India.  This  species,  though  producing  a 
good  fiber,  is  not  In  genei*al  cultivation,  being  a  climber ;  difllcultles  exist 
with  which  the  Indian  cultivator  has  not  yet  attempted  to  deal.  A  milky 
Juice  exudes  from  the  cuts  on  the  stems  which  thickens  into  an  elastic 
substance,  which  acts  in  the  same  way  as  India  rubber  in  removing 
black-lead  marks.  (Adapted  from  Watt,  Dictionary  of  the  Economic 
Products  of  India,  and  C,  R.  Dodge,  Useful  Fiber  Plants  of  the  World.) 

39686.  Cabyopteris  paniculata  C.  B.  Clarke.    Verbeuacete. 

"A  spreading  shrub,  from  Upper  Burma j  branches  terete,  slender, 
pubescent.  Leaves  mostly  obtuse  or  rounded  at  the  base.  Panicles 
axillary,  subsessile  one-half  to  2\  inches,  distinctly  panicled,  rachi^  dls- 
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39682  to  39690— Continued. 

tinct,  often  20  to  60  flowered.    Corolla  pubescent,  deep  red."     {Hooker, 
Flora  of  British  India,  vol.  4,  p.  597.) 

Of  similar  value  perhaps  to  C.  maatacanthtts. 

89687.     HoTA  OLOBULOSA  Hook.  f.    Asclepiadaceie. 

Distribution, — A  stout,  handsome,  asclepiadaceous  climber  with  orbicu- 
lar leaves  and  umbels  of  cream-colored  flowers,  found  up  to  an  altitude 
of  3,000  feet  in  the  Himalayas  of  Sikkim  and  Assam,  in  India,  and  suc- 
ceeding under  the  same  treatment  as  H.  camosa. 

39688.  Triumfetta  pilosa  Roth.    Tlliacefe.  Bnrweed. 

An  herbaceous  hairy  or  bristly  tropical  w^eed  with  yellow  flowers  in 
dense  cymes. 

39689.  Erianthus  rufipilus  (Steud.)   (iriseb.     Poaceap. 
{Erianthus  fulvus  Nees.) 

*'A  perennial  grass  found  in  the  temperate  Himalayas  at  attitudes  of 
5,000  to  7,000  feet.  Stems  6  to  8  feet  high,  silky  hairy  just  above  the 
panicle.  The  leaves  are  2  to  3  feet  long  and  one-fourth  inch  to  1  incli 
wide,  slightly  rough  and  with  the  margins  of  the  sheath  hairy.  Panicle 
8  to  18  inches,  grey  white  or  tinge<l  with  purple.  Spikelets  about  one- 
tenth  inch  long  with  the  basal  hairs  3  to  4  times  as  long  as  the  spikelets." 
{Collett,  Flora  SimlctisiM.) 

Introduced  for  the  work  of  the  Office  of  Forage-Crop  Investigatioos. 

39690.  Neyraudia  mauagascariensis  (Kunth)  Hook.  1    Poaceie. 

"A  species  found  on  the  plains  of  north  India,  ascending  to  5,000  feet, 
throughout  tropical  Asia  and  Africa  and  Madagascar.  A  perennhil 
grass  with  leafy,  solid  stem  6  to  10  feet  high.    The  leaves  are  flat,  1  or 

2  feet  long  and  up  to  1  inch  wide,  with  base  clasping  the  stem.  Ligule 
very  short  and  hairy.  Spikelets  purple-brown,  narrow,  slightly  flattened, 
one-fourth  to  one-third  Inch  long,  4  to  8  flowered  (flow^ers  all  fertile 
except  sometimes  the  uppermost),  in  a  shining,  silky  erect  panicle  1  to 

3  feet  long.  The  branches  are  in  half  whorls  and  more  or  less  spread- 
ing."    iCollett,  Flora  Simlensis.) 

39691  to  39693.    Tamarix  spp.    Tamaricaceae.  Tamarisk. 

From  Caucasus,  Russia.    Presented  by  the  Tifiis  Botanic  Garden.    Ueceived 
January  7,  1915. 

39691.  Tamahix  hohenackeri  Bunge. 

39692.  Ta&iartx  pentandra  Pallas. 

*•  This  .shrub  or  small  tree  is  one  of  the  mo.«it  decorative  tamarisks^  in 
cultivation,  flowering  in  great  profusion  in  July  and  August.  In  the 
wild  state  it  ranges  from  the  Balkan  Peninsula  through  southern  Hu:!- 
sia  to  Turkestan,  and  from  Asia  Minor  to  Persia,  adorning  the  banks  of 
rivers,  particularly  in  their  lower  reaches  and  estuaries.  Like  other 
8pe<'l€*s  of  this  genus,  it  thrives  well  in  saline  soils,  but  is  by  no  means 
dei)endent  on  a  more  than  ordinary  amount  of  salts  in  the  ground.  The 
flowers  are  usually  rose-colored,  but  sometimes  white  or  nearly  so." 
(Botanical  Magazine,  pi.  81S8») 

39693.  Tamabix  sp. 
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39694  to  39697. 

From  Nanking,  China.  Presented  by  Rev.  Joseph  Bailie,  University  of 
Nanking.    Received  January  7,  1915. 

39694.  SoLANUM  DULCAMABA  L.     Solanacea". 
A  vine  of  the  nightshade  sort. 

39695.  Zanthoxtlum  btjngbi  Planchon.    RutaceiB. 
Hua  chia. 

39696.  Clematis  sp.    Ranunculaceae.  Clematis. 
Purple  mountain  clematis. 

39697.  LoNicERA  sp.    Cuprifoliacese. 
Ked-berried  shrub;  flowers  like  woodbine. 

39698.    D10SPVRO8  £B£NA8T£R  Ketz.    Diospyracese.     Black  sapote. 

From  Santa  Fe,  Isle  of  Pines.  Presented  by  Mr.  U.  S.  Jones.  Cuttings 
received  January  18,  1915. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  39719  for  description. 
39699  and  39700.     Citrus  spp.    Rutaceae. 

From  Catania,  Italy.  Presented  by  Mr.  Josepli  B.  Haven,  American  consul. 
Received  .January  16,  1915. 

89699.  CiTBUS  BKBGAMiA  Rlsso.  Berffomot  orange. 

89700.  Crraus  aubantium  L.  Bitter  orange. 

"  To  the  bitter  orange  plant  Is  grafte<i  the  bud  wood  of  the  Bergnniot 
orange,  as  Bergamot  oranges  <io  not  grow  from  a  Bergauot  seed." 
(Haven.) 

39701.     Ophiopogon  japonicus  (L.)  Ker.    Liliacese. 

Grown  at  the  Plant  Intro<Ui(ti(»n  PMeld  Station,  Rockvllle,  Md. 

"A  snuill  evergreen  plant,  with  grasslike  leaves,  growing  to  a  height  of  3  to  6 
inches  and  bearing  racemes  of  small  white  flowers  followed  by  pale-blue  berries. 
Much  used  in  Italy  as  a  ground  cover  in  tlie  shade  of  trees  where  grass  will  not 
grow."     {Peter  Bisset,) 

39702  to  39705.     Djoscorea  spp.    Dioscoreacese.  Tain. 

From  Guam.  Presented  by  the  Experimental  Station  of  Guam,  throuf^h 
Mr.  W.  E.  Safford,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Rec<^ived  January 
13,  1915. 

For  a  general  discussion  of  the  yams  of  Guam,  see  W.  E.  Saflford.  Useful 
Plants  of  Guam,  pages  257  to  263,  1905. 

39702.  Nika.  39704.     Dago  agaga.     (Red  yam.) 

39703.  "Sika  Cimarron.  39705.     Dago  hava.     (Southern  yam.) 

39706.     Rhus  sp.    Anacardiacew. 

From  Nanking,  China.  Presented  by  Rev.  Joseph  Bailie,  University  of  Nan- 
king.   Received  January  7,  1915. 

Cha  lu  kou. 
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39707.  Aleurites  fordii  Hemsl.    Euphorbiaceae.  Tung  tree. 

From  Foley,  Ala.    Purchased  from  Mr.  J.  L.  Sebastian.    Received  January 
9,  1915. 

Seed  from  S.  P.  I.  No.  21013,  sent  him  Ir  February,  1908. 

39708.  Vanilla  sp.    Orchidaceas.  VaniUa. 

From  Tampico,  Mexico.     Presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Bevan.     Cutting 
received  January  12,  1915. 

39709.  Durio  zibethinus  Murr.    Bombacaceae.  I>uriaii. 

From  Bultenzorg,  Java.    Presented  by  the  director,  Botanic  Garden.    Re- 
ceived January  11,  1915. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  28C82,  34072,  and  37103  for  previous  Introductions. 

"A  very  large,  handsome,  pyramid-shaped  tree,  native  of  the  Malayan  Archi- 
pelago and  commonly  cultivated  In  the  Straits,  Burma,  Java,  etc.,  for  the  sake 
of  its  celebrated  fruit.  The  latter  is  produced  on  the  older  branches,  varies 
somewhat  from  round  to  oval  in  shape,  and  usually  weighs  from  5  to  7  pounds 
or  more.  It  is  armed  with  thickly  set,  formidable  prickles  about  one-half  incb 
long;  when  ripe  it  becomes  slightly  yellow  and  possesses  an  odor  which  is 
Intensely  offensive  to  most  people,  especially  on  first  acquaintance  with  It 
The  cream-colored  pulp  surrounding  the  seed  is  the  edible  portion ;  this  Is  most 
highly  prized  by  the  Malays  and  other  oriental  people,  and  is  also  relished  by 
Buropeans  who  acquire  a  taste  for  it.  Firmlnger  describes  It  as  'resembling 
blancmange,  delicious  as  the  finest  cream,'  while  Mr.  Russel  Wallace  con- 
sidered that  *  eating  durians  is  a  sensation  worth  a  voyage  to  the  East.*  The 
large  seeds  may  be  roasted  and  eaten  like  chestnuts.  Pounded  Into  flour  they 
are  said  to  be  sometimes  made  into  a  substance  like  'vegetable  ivory.'  The 
durian  tree  thrives  in  the  moist  low  country  of  Ceylon  up  to  2,000  feet  elevation 
and  luxuriates  in  deep  alluvial  or  loamy  soil.  In  Peradenlya  Gardens  there 
are  magnificent  specimens  well  over  100  feet  In  height.  They  usually  flower 
In  March  or  April,  and  the  fruit  is  ripe  In  July  or  August.  Durian  f raits  are 
variable  in  size,  shape,  flavour,  and  quantity  of  pulp,  according  to  variety. 
The  trees  also  vary  In  productiveness,  some  varieties  being  almost  barren. 
Selection  and  high  cultivation  should  therefore  be  practiced  In  order  to  obtain 
the  best  fruits.  The  tree  Is  readily  propagated  by  seed  if  sown  fresh ;  the 
seed  is  of  short  vitality  and  germinates  in  7  to  8  days.'*  (MacmilUm,  Handbook 
of  Tropical  Gardening  and  Planting,  p.  14^,) 

39710.  QuERGus  suBER  L.    Fagaceae.  Cork  oak. 

From  Gibraltar,  Spain.    Procured  through  Mr.  Richard  L.  Sprague,  Ameri- 
can consul.    Received  January  4,  1915. 

"  Spanish  cork  oak  acorns  gathered  In  the  cork  woods  near  Alpaudlere  and 
Gaucin  station.  Province  of  Malaga,  45  miles  north  of  Gibraltar.  These  acorns 
are  of  fine  quality."     (Sprague.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  36925  for  previous  introduction. 

39711.  Chenopodium  bonus-henricus  L.    ChenopodiaceaB, 

Good  King  Henry. 

From  Lincoln,  Lincolnshire,  England.    Purchased  from  Pennell  &  Sons. 
Received  January  2,  1915. 

For  experimental  use  as  greens;  not  for  distribution. 
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39712.  CiTRns  bergamia  Bisso.    Rutaceee.        Bergamot  orange. 

From  Naples,  Italy.    Presented  by  Mr.  Jay  White,  American  consul.    Re- 
ceived January  5,  1915. 

''A  small  tree;  leaves  oblong  oval,  with  long,  winged  petioles;  flowers  small, 
white,  very  fragrant;  fruits  pyriform,  3  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  thin  skinned* 
pale  yellow  when  ripe;  pulp  acid;  seeds  oblong,  many.  Extensively  cultivated 
in  Calabria  for  the  essential  oil  which  is  expressed  from  the  peel  and  used  in 
making  eau  de  Cologne  and  other  perfumes.  {Stcinffle,  In  Bailey,  Standard 
Cyclopedia  of  UoriicuUure,) 

39713.  Castakopsis  sp.    Fagacese. 

From  Changning,  Kiangsi,  via  Swatow,  China.    Presented  by  Rev.  C.  B. 
Bousfield,  American  Baptist  Mission.    Received  January  5,  1915. 

*'  While  crossing  some  hills  near  here  I  came  across  some  chestnut  trees  which 
are  new  to  me.  I  think  that,  though  smaller,  the  nuts  have  a  better  flavor  than 
the  common  kind."     (Bousfleld,) 

39714.  ALErniTES  FORon  Hemsl.    Euphorbiaoese.         Tung  tree. 

f^om  Fairhope,  Ala.    Presented  by  Mr.  C.  O.  White.    Received  January 
2,  1915. 

Seeds  from  S.  P.  I.  No.  21013  sent  to  Mr.  White  in  1908. 


i^ffimsl 


39715  and  39716. 

From  Calcutta,  India.  Presented  l^HB*  Botanic  Garden,  through  Mr. 
C.  V.  Piper,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plan^TOustry.  Received  January  4,  1915. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Piper. 

39715.  HoLCUS  halepbnsib  L.    Poacese.  Johnson  grass. 
(Sorghum  halepensis  Pers.) 

**This  Indian  variety  of  Johnson  grass  differs  in  producing  more 
abundant  rootstoclcs  and  in  having  a  larger,  looser  panicle  with  drooping 
branches." 

39716.  Andbopogon  annttlatus  Forsk.    Poacese. 

"An  abundant  grass  in  northern  India  often  cut  for  hay." 

Stems  one-half  to  3  feet  long,  branching,  often  half  climbing,  bent  at 
the  lower  Joints  and  then  ascending ;  leaves  mostly  basal,  6  to  12  inches 
long,  narrow,  rigid,  upper  surface  hairy.  Spilcelets  in  pairs  on  live  to 
eight  unequal  spikes  1  to  2}  inches  long  and  forming  a  digitate  cluster 
at  the  top  of  the  stem.     (Adapted  from  Collett,  Flora  Simlensis,  p.  60S.) 

39717  and  39718. 

From  Nanliing,  China.  Presented  by  Rev.  Joseph  Bailie,  University  of 
Nanking.    Received  Jaouary  2,  1915. 

89717.    Castanba  sp.    Fagaceae.  Chestnut. 

Chestnuts  tram  AnhweL 
80718.    SoLAivTTM  DT7LCAMABA  L.    Solanacen, 

An  ornamental  vine  wlt)i  red  berries. 

77481*— 18 2 
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39719.  DiosPTRos  ebenaster  Betz.    Diospyrace«e.    Black  sai>ote. 

From  Santa  Fe,  Isle  of  Pines.    Presented  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Jones.     Received 
January  4,  1915. 

"  From  fine  ripe  fruits  from  2^  to  3  inclies  in  diameter.  The  fruits  are  just 
beginning  to  ripen  (December  28)  and  will  last  until  about  tlie  middle  of 
February."     (Jwica.) 

"  The  aapote  prieto  or  sapote  negro  (black  sapote)  of  Mexico,  an  interesting 
fruit  belonging  to  the  persimmon  family.  The  tree  grows  in  compact,  shapely 
form  and  is  of  very  ornamental  appearance  with  its  oblong-oval,  glossy  leaves 
about  4  inches  long.  In  appearance  the  fruits  greatly  resemble  some  varieties 
of  the  kaki  or  Japan  persimmon ;  in  place  of  being  bright  orange,  however,  tliey 
are  light  green  when  ripe,  and  measure  2i  to  3  or  even  4  inches  in  diameter. 
In  shape  they  are  oblnte  or  distinctly  flattened  and  the  persistent,  light-green 
calyx  is  quite  prominent. 

"The  interior  of  the  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  anything  but  attractive  in  appear- 
ance, the  flesh  being  dark  brown  or  almost  black  in  color,  and  of  a  greasy  con- 
sistency. The  flavor  is  sweet,  but  rather  lacking  in  character;  for  this  reason 
the  Mexicans  frequently  serve  the  fruit  cut  up,  or  maslied  up,  with  orange  juice; 
it  is  a  first-rate  dish.  The  seeds  look  like  those  of  the  persimmon  and  are  not 
very  numerous.. 

"According  to  Mr.  Jones,  the  fruit  ripens  in  the  Isle  of  Pines  from  the  last 
part  of  December  to  the  middle  of  February.  The  tree  is  rare  outside  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  Mexico,  but  has  done  well  at  Mr.  Jones's  place.  It  seems  worthy 
of  much  wider  dissemination  throughout  tlie  Tropics.  Types  from  the  cooler 
parts  of  Mexico  have  withstood  a  }}t^  frost  in  southern  California,  yet  the  tree 
can  not  be  considered  very  harv^  eate/*'^*^**  Popenoe.) 

For  previous  introductions,  see  S.  1*.  I.  Nos.  24000  and  30098. 

39720.  Cocos  nucifera  L.    Phoenicaceas.  Coconut. 

From  Panama.    Secured  by  Mr.  H.  Pittler,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
Received  January  4,  1915. 

"This  shipment  may  contain  specimens  of  the  BtiHca,  San  Bias,  which  the 
natives  call  coco  de  cuchilla,  and  possibly  specimens  of  the  Montiosa  variety." 
(Pittier,) 

39721.  Castanea  molltssima  Blume.    Fagaoeae.  Chestnut. 

From   Tientsin,   China.     Procured  through   Mr.   Samuel   S.   Kuabenshue, 
American  consul  general.    Received  May  14,  1914. 

39722.  Capsicum  annuum  L.    Solanacece.  Sed  pepper. 

From  Budapest,  Hungary.    Presented  by  the  American  consul. 

39723.  Quercus  ix8ignis  Martens  and  Galleotti.    Fagaceee.     Oak. 

From  Zacuapam,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.     Purchased  from  Dr.  0.  A.  Purpus. 
Keceiveil  January  7,  1915. 

"These  acorns  were  sent  to  me  by  a  friend,  Sefior  Guillerroo  Ziche,  from 
FTuatusco,  and  were  collected  in  the  Sierras  west  of  town  at  about  1,500  to  l.GOO 
feet  altitude.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  able  to  grow  the  oaks  in  the  southern  part 
of  Florida,  where  the  palms  {Royatonca  {Oreodoxa)  regia)  grow.  They  need  a 
moist  climate  or  subtropical  forests  to  do  well."     (Pwrpia.) 


Inxntonr  41:  S«i)>  ind  Plmu  Imporud. 


QiArn-  AcoflNs  of  a  Mexwan  Oak  (Quercus  iN»iaN48,  S.  P.  I.  No.  39723). 

A  vhlU  oak  whlcb  occurs  about  mldwHT  down  th«  flankii  af  UounI:  Orizaba,  fonnin^  then  tnee 
W  lo  60  teat  high  branch Ina  30  or  40  Iwi  itara  the  ground.  Believed  by  Dr.  C.  A .  Purpus  capa- 
ble of  ■ccilnutUaUou  In  Flwlda,  Porto  Rloo,  and  UawalL  Tlia  aconu  are  edible  PhoM- 
gnfAad,  natunl  BiM,  b;  Mt.  B.  L.  Crmdoll,  Wuhington,  D.  C,  Manh  M,  19M  (P13£S4FS). 


The  Sycamore  F<q  {Ficus  svcomorus  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  39827,  39657,  and  39858). 

From  Iho  wood  of  tills  "sycamon"  ot  Scriplun.  Ihe  "Tr«  n[  Lile"  at  (he  Eg^pllios,  the  anclrnt 
colIlTis  were  made.  II  b  a  true  fle  IHie  and  wiu  liitroduced  into  EKvpt,  probabl;  from  Yemrn 
OQ  ttieeasteoAstoltha  Rod  Sob,  iii  veiy  enri;  litnts.  11  bmrsllgsor  Inlerlor  quallt;  which  are 
Inhabllvd  by  the  tig  insect  (^iicopta^  criiiii;)i»).  These  flK»  ers  notOt  to  eat  unms  their  tips 
ere  ciit  off  to  let  1  he  Ok  JiLsecta  escnpe.  Framthetinieol  PLinyerea  the  Egyptian  bofs  bare 
operated  on  these  svcamorene».  using  a  kind  ot  thimble  made  al  iron  plate  ending  In  an  Iron 
"^niiRL-r  nail."  The  R^  are  horiia  on  stnali  leulle.ss  llesliy  branches  arising  dfiectly  from 
the  tninlc,  and  H  la  ihe  prnrll™  to  beiit  Ihe  Imiik  ol  the  tree  with  a  hammer  lo  Inciease  its 
rniltfulness.  The  illustratiun  shows  Ihe  scan  thus  Induced.  FhalDgrBShed  liy  8.  C.  Uaaoa 
(P20331Ci'). 
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"The  tree  Is  rapid  In  growth  and  quite  different  in  habit  from  most  oalcs. 
It  reaches  an  ultimate  height  of  60  to  80  feet  or  more,  is  quite  erect,  and  sends 
out  large  branches  at  the  height  of  30  or  40  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  found 
in  considerable  abundance  about  midway  down  the  flanks  of  Mount  Orizaba, 
being  most  common  about  Chiapas,  according  to  Dr.  C.  A.  Purpus,  who  has 
recently  been  collecting  in  that  region.  It  is  a  white  oak,  maturing  its  fruit 
the  first  season,  and,  being  a  white  oak,  its  fruit  has  sufficient  edible  quality  to 
be  available  at  least  for  stock  food. 

"  The  only  olher  oaks  that  approximate  it  in  size,  according  to  Dr.  William 
Trelease,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  who  calle<l  the  attention  of  this  asso- 
ciation to  the  species,  *  are  a  close  relative,  Quercu8  strombocarpa,  of  the  same 
region,  and  a  Guatemalan  black  oak,  Q.  skinneri,  the  latter  apparently  an 
equally  large  tree  and  with  acorns  2  inches  in  diameter,  but  presumably  bitter 
or  astringent  like  our  own  black  acorns.' 

**The  nuts  of  the  Qnerais  insignis  are  usually  about  2  Inches  In  diameter, 
but  may  reach  2^  Inches.  Their  weight  Is  from  50  to  65  grams  each.  In  view 
of  Its  range,  the  tree  is  naturally  to  be  supposed  unsuited  to  a  temperate 
climate,  but  Dr.  Purpus  writes,  *  I  think  It  a  very  useful  tree,  which  could  be- 
raised  In  Florida,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  etc.*  The  Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and 
Plant  Introduction  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  now  en- 
deavoring to  introduce  It  to  those  regions  on  a  large  enough  scale  to  give  it  a 
chance  of  success.  If  it  Is  found  to  be  well  adapted,  it  is  possible  that  native 
species  of  oaks  could  in  some  cases  be  grafted  over  with  the  productive  new  one. 
thus  yielding  a  large  crop  of  acorns  with  very  little  trouble  or  care.  Hybridiz- 
ing experiments  should  also  be  tried  with  some  of  the  best  North  American 
oaks,  with  a  view  to  seeing  whether  the  size  of  their  acorns  can  not  be 
Increased."     {The  Journal  of  Beredity,  vol.  5,  p.  JiOG,  1914,) 

For  an  illustration  of  the  giant  acorns  of  this  Mexican  oak,  see  Plate  I. 

39724  to  39726. 

From  Tientsin,  China.  Presented  by  Dr.  Yamei  Kin,  Peiyang  Woman's 
Medical  School  and  Hospital.  Received  January  8,  1015.  Quoted  notes 
by  Dr.  Kin. 

39724.    BsASSiCA  pekinenbis  (Lour.)  Skeels.    Brasslcacece.        Pe-tsai. 
"  Seed  from  Shantung  of  the  fine,  specially  white  pai  ts'ai.    It  is  grown 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Chihli  pai  ts'ai,  but  is  larger,  not  so  tall,  and  said 
to  be  of  better  keeping  quality." 

89725  and  39726.     Citcumib  melo  L.    Cucurbitacefe.  Muskmelon. 

**  White  melon  that  Is  very  delicate  in  flavor  and  easily  grown," 
39725.    Larger  seeds.  39726.    Smaller  seeds. 

39727  and  39728.    Pittosporum  spp.    Pittosporacese. 

From  Nice,  France.  Presented  by  Dr.  A.  Robertson- Proscliowsky,  Jardin 
d'Acclimatation.  Received  January  6,  1915.  Quoted  notes  by  Dr. 
Proschowsky. 

89727.    Pittosporum  flobibundum  Wight  and  Amott. 

"This  species  has  large  leaves  and  is  of  comparatively  rapid  growth. 
It  has  numerous  small  flowers,  which  are  very  fragrant.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  floriferous  species  I  possess,  and  is  new  to  the  Riviera." 

For  previous  Introductions,  see  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  89044  and  39129. 
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39727  and  39728 — Contd.     (Quoted  notes  by  Dr.  A.  Robertson- 

Proschowsky.) 

39728.     PiTTospoBUM  MACROPHYLLUM  Laut.  and  K.  Sch. 

"  Tlie  plant  has  existed  in  my  garden  for  more  than  twenty  years.  It 
is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  dozen  or  so  Pittosporum  species  which  I  cul- 
tivate. The  leaves  occasionally  attain  nearly  the  size  of  those  of  Ifag- 
nolia  grandiflora,  and  the  flowers  are  perhaps  not  surpassed  in  fragrance 
by  any  other  flower.  Indeed,  the  fragrance  is  most  exquisite.  Would  not 
such  highly  fragrant  flowers  be  of  value  for  the  extraction  of  perfume?" 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  11644. 

39729  to  39735.    Ipomoea  batatas  (L.)  Poir.    Convolviilacett. 

Sweet  potato. 

Prom  Cuba.  Presented  by  Mr.  Juan  T.  Roig,  botanist,  Agricultural  Kx- 
periment  Station,  Santiago  de  las  V«gas.  Tubers  received  January  7, 
1915.  Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Kolg;  yields  stated  in  arrobas  (of  25  pounds 
each)  per  caballerfa  (33J  acres). 

89729.  "Candela.    From  Trinidad,  Santa  Clara.    White  inside;  yield- 
ing 34,2G0  arrobas  per  caballerfa." 

89730.  "  Camaiioca.    From    Punta    Brava,    Havana.     Yellow    inside; 
yielding  26,834  arrobas  per  caballerla." 

89731.  **Pan  con  vino.     From  Madruga,  Havana.     Red  outside,  striped 
with  violet  inside,  very  sweet;  yielding  48,695  arrobas  per  caballerla." 

39732.     ** Hache.    From  Jlguanl,  Orlente.    Pale  yellow  inside;  yielding 
30,521  arrobas  per  caballerla." 

89733.  **Camareio.    From   Cienfuegos.    Saffron   colored  inside;   yield- 
ing 15,060  arrobas  per  caballerfa." 

89734.  *' Mongorro,     From  Isle  of  Pines.    Deep  yellow  inside;   yield- 
ing 23,408  arrobas  per  caballerfa." 

89735.  "  Miseria.    From  El  Caney,  Orlente.    Pale  yellow  inside ;  yield- 
ing 14,530  arrobas  per  caballerla." 

39736  and  39737. 

From  Nanking,  China.  Presented  by  Rev.  Joseph  Bailie,  University  of  Nan- 
Iclng.    Received  January  11.  1915. 

89736.  Celastbus  sp.    Celastracese. 
"  Chiang  yeh  shu" 

89737.  Rhynchosia  volubilib  Jjout,    Fabacem. 

"I  ho  tzU:' 

A  twining  herb  with  tomentose,  subrotund,  ternate  leaves  and  many 
yellow  axillary  flowers. 

Distribution, — Eastern  China  and  Indo-China. 

39738.    Cannabis  sativa  L.    Moraceae.  Hemp. 

From  Yokohama,  Japan.  Procured  from  the  Yokohama  Nursery  Go.  Re- 
ceived January  18,  1915. 

"*  Tochigi  production ;  slender  tall  variety." 
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39739.  EuoNYMus  sp.    Celastraceae. 

From  Nanking,  China.  Presented  by  Rev.  Joseph  Bailie,  University  of 
Nanlcing.    Received  January  14,  1915. 

•*  Yen  chih  shu.  Leaves  are  like  laurel ;  fruit  is  a  little  bright-scarlet  seed 
protruding  from  a  little  husk."     {Bailie.) 

39740.  Erythea  edulis  (Wendl.)  Watson.    Phoenicacese. 

Guadeloupe  Island  palm. 

From  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  Presented  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Morse,  through  Mr. 
O.  F.  CJook,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received  January  21.  1915. 

**  This  palm  has  been  found  in  the  wild  state  only  on  Guadeloupe  Islaud,  off 
the  coast  of  Lower  California,  but  it  has  been  planted  widely  in  the  coast 
r^on  of  California  and  undoubtecUy  is  one  of  the  finest,  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  hardiest,  of  the  whole  series  of  ornamental  palms.  In  Cnllfornla  it 
appears  to  be  more  hardy  than  Washlngtonia,  and  since  Washlngtonia  is  being 
grown  at  Charleston  and  other  Atlantic  coast  points,  the  Guadeloupe  Island 
palm  may  also  be  able  to  survive.  At  least  It  should  be  given  a  fair  trial.  It 
may  not  be  as  well  suited  to  Florida,  on  account  of  the  hot,  humid  summer. 
Trachycarpus  also  does  not  thrive  in  Florida.  We  would  suggest  that  seedlings 
bo  grown  for  experimental  planting  in  the  Carolinas  and  other  Atlantic  Coast 
States."     (Cook.) 

39741  and  39742.    Tpomoea  batatas  (L.)  Poir.    Convolvulace:t\ 

Sweet  potato. 

From  Cuba.  Presented  by  Mr.  Juan  T.  Rolg,  botanist,  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  Santiago  de  las  Vegas.  Tubers  received  January  16, 
1915.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Roig. 

80741.  "(No. 213.)  Centauro;  pale  yellow  Inside;  from  Imias,  Oriente; 
yielding  19,130  arrobas  (of  25  pounds  each)  per  cabnllerfa  (33§  acres)." 

88742.  "(No.  92.)  Tomasol;  yellow.  From  Puerto  Principe,  Caraa- 
guey;  yielding  9,918  arrobas  (of  25  pounds  each)  per  caballeria  (33) 
acrtts)." 

39743  to  39798.    Prxtnus  serrulata  Lindl.    Amygdalacese. 

Flowering  cherry. 

From  Tokyo,  Japan.  Presented  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Wilson,  Arnold  Arboretum. 
Cuttings  received  January  15  and  23,  1915.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Wilsoii. 

A  collection  of  named  varieties  of  Japanese  flowering  cherries.  These  are 
from  the  collection  owned  by  the  municipality  of  Tokyo,  and  dried  flowering 
specimens  are  now  in  the  herbarium  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  The  supple- 
mentary serial  numbers  are  Wilson's  collection  numbers. 

39743  and  39744. 

"  To  be  grown  on  the  ordinary  .7  a  panose  cherry  stocks." 
39743.     No.  2.  39744.     No.  3. 

8d745.    No.  4.    "  To  be  grown  on  Prunns  serrulata  sachalinenais  stock.'* 
89746  to  39798. 

•*  To  be  grown  on  the  ordinary  Japanese  cherry  stocks." 

39746.  No.  6.  39748.  No.  7. 

39747.  No.  6.  89749.  No.  8. 
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39743  to  39798— Continued. 

80750.  No.  9. 

39751.  No.  10. 

39752.  No.  11, 

39753.  No.  12. 
89754.  No.  13. 

39755.  No.  14. 

39756.  No.  15. 

39757.  No.  16. 

39758.  No.  17. 

39759.  No.  18. 
89760.  No.  19. 
39761.  No.  20. 
89762.  No.  21. 

39763.  No.  22, 

39764.  No.  28. 

39765.  No.  24. 

89766.  No.  25. 

89767.  No.  26. 

89768.  No.  27. 
39769.  No.  28. 
89770.  No.  29. 
39771.  No.  30. 

89772.  No.  31, 

89773.  No.  32. 

89774.  No.  33. 


89775. 
89776. 
89777. 
39778. 
89779. 
89780. 
89781. 
89782. 
89783. 
89784. 
89785. 
89786. 
89787. 
89788. 
89789. 
89790. 
39791. 
89792. 
89793. 
39794. 
39795. 
39796. 
89797. 
89798. 


No.  84. 

No.  35. 
No.  36. 
No.  37. 
No.  38. 
No.  39. 
No.  40. 
No.  41. 
No.  42. 
No.  43. 
No.  44. 
No.  45. 
No.  46. 
No.  47. 
No.  48. 
No.  49. 
No.  50, 
No.  51. 
No.  52. 
No.  53. 
No.  54. 
No.  55. 
No.  56. 
No.  57. 


39799  to  39802.    Ipomoea  batatas  (L.)  Poir.    Conyolvulaceie. 

Sweet  potato. 

From  Cuba.  Presented  by  Mr.  Juan  T.  Rolg,  botanist,  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  Santiago  de  las  Vegas.  Received  January  18,  1915. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Roig;  yields  stated  In  arrobas  (of  25  pounds  each) 
per  caballerla  (33 J  acres). 

89799.  "(No.  29.)     Camaguey;  yellow  inside.    Prom  Puerto  Principa 
Yielding  41,982  arrobas  per  caballerla." 

89800.  "(No.  118.)     Yema  de  huevo;  yellow.    From  Colon,  Matanzas. 
Yielding  6,260  arrobas  per  caballerla.*' 

89801.  "(No.  30.)     Colorado  hi^jo;  yellow  flesh.    From  Puerto  Principe. 
Yielding  10,436  arrobas  per  caballerla.'* 

89802.  "(No.  72.)     Chino  bianco;  white.    From  Taco  Taco,  Pinar  d^ 
Rio.    Yielding  18,156  arrobas  per  caballerla." 

39803  to  39807.    Zea  mays  L.    Poacese.  Com. 

From  Oroya,  Peru.  Collected  by  Dr.  J.  N.  Rose,  United  States  National 
Museum. 

"Corn  obtained  from  Chola  women,  at  an  altitude  of  12,200  feet.  In  July 
1914.**     (Rose.)  * 

39808.    Light  yellow.  89806.    Brownish. 

89804.  Mixed  blue  and  whlta.  89807.    White. 

89805.  Red. 
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39808  to  39816.    Annona  cuerimola  X  squamosa.    Annonaceie. 

Atemoya. 

From  Lamao,  Bataan,  Philippine  Islands.    Presented  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Wester, 
horticulturist,  Lamao  Experiment  Station.    Received  January  11,  1915. 

Cuttings  of  the  atemoj/a,  a  new  hybrid  between  the  cherimoya  and  the  sugar- 
apple. 

"  In  1908,  at  the  subtropical  laboratory,  Miami,  Fla.,  the  writer  successfully 
hybridized  the  cherimoya  and  the  sugar-apple,  the  sugar-apple  and  the  custard- 
apple,  the  cherimoya  and  the  mamon,  and  the  mamon  and  the  sugar-apple.  Sev- 
eral hundred  seedlings  resulted  from  this  work,  part  of  which  were  planted  out 
in  1910,  the  hybrids  between  the  cherimoya  and  the  sugar-apple  showing  re- 
markable vigor  and  thrift! ness.  In  1911,  hybrid  seeds  of  the  same  combination 
from  a  cross  made  in  1910  were  brought  to  the  Philippines  and  the  seeds  sown 
in  March  of  the  same  year.  These  hybrids  exhibited  the  same  remarkable  vigor, 
and  some  attained  a  height  of  2.3  naeters  in  one  year  and  bloomed  when  they  were 
16  months  old.  No  fruits  resulted,  however.  This  year  (1913),  in  the  course 
of  the  reorganization  work  at  Lamao,  where  the  plants  are  growing,  it  became 
necessary  to  transplant  the  hybrids,  and  their  fruiting  is  on  that  account  unfortu- 
nately delayed  for  another  year."  {Wester,  Philippine  Agricultural  Review^ 
vol.  6,  S15,  July,  WIS.) 

The  further  history  of  these  hybrids  is  told  in  the  Review  for  February,  1914 : 
"The  blossoming  season  of  the  cherimoya  is  somewhat  in  advance  of  that  of 
the  custard-apple,  but  owing  perhaps  in  part  to  the  shock  and  retardr.tion  due 
to  the  transplanting,  a  few  flowers  appeared  in  June  on  one  of  the  transplanted 
hybrids.  One  of  these  was  pollinated  with  pollen  from  the  custard-apple  {An- 
nona  reticulata  L.),  with  the  result  that  It  set,  and  a  fruit  developed  and  ripened 
October  8,  1913.  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  fruit :  Size  small,  weight 
280  grams ;  length  7.7  cm.,  equatorial  diameter  7.6  cm. ;  cordiform  in  shape, 
with  prominent  carpels  and  distinct  areoles;  exterior  yellowish  green,  almost 
glabrous;  skin  very  thick  and  tough;  flesh  white,  tender,  and  melting,  with  a 
Plight  trace  of  fiber,  Juicy,  subacid,  rich,  and  aromatic;  flavor  excellent,  very 
«lrailar  to  a  good  cherimoya  with  a  dash  of  the  delicate  sweetness  of  the  sugar- 
fipple;  seeds  4  to  7,  similar  in  shape  to  cherimoya  seed,  but  darker  colored. 
The  fruit  is  rather  small,  but  regular  and  well  shaped,  about  the  size  of  a  sugar- 
apple,  which  was  to  be  expected  considering  that  the  father  parent,  the  cheri- 
moya, was  also  undersized.  With  the  employment  of  large-fruited  cheriraoyas 
for  breeding  work  we  may  also  anticipate  a  progeny  with  larger  fruits.  The 
atemoya  plants,  of  which  there  are  23  that  have  not  yet  fruited,  are  very  simi- 
lar in  appearance  to  the  cherimoya,  and  the  fruit  is  also  practically  identical 
with  the  promlnent-carpelled  cherimoyas.  Superior  to  the  sugar-apple,  it  is  not 
claimed  that  the  atemoya  is  an  improvement  upon  the  cherimoya,  but  it  has 
been  hoped  by  crossing  the  cherimoya  with  the  sugar-apple  the  excellent  flavor 
of  the  subtropical  cherimoya,  which  does  not  succeed  well  in  the  low  latitudes 
near  the  Equator,  might  be  Imparted  to  the  progeny,  and  that  the  other  parent 
from  the  lowlands  would  impart  to  it  adaptability  to  a  tropical  climate.  It 
would  seem  that  this  anticipation  has  been  realized  in  the  above  instance.  The 
name  atemoya,  which  is  here  being  proposed  for  this  new  race  of  fruits,  is  de- 
rived from  a  combination  of  one  of  the  old  original  names  of  the  sugar-apple, 
Ate  pannicensis  (quoted  from  Hernandez,  in  his  work  '  Nova  Plantaruni, 
Animallum  et  Mineralium  Mexicanorum  Historia/  published  in  1651),  and 
cherimoya."     (Wester,) 
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Of  the  nine  plants  represented  by  cuttings,  No.  4  [S.  P.  I.  No.  39800]  repre- 
sents the  plant  which  fruite<i  in  1913;  the  remainder  first  bore  fruit  In  1914. 

39808.    No.  3.    '*  This  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  among  the  hybrids 
that  fruited  this  season."     (H,  T.  Edtcards.) 

89809.    No.  4.    "  Fruited  last  year."     (ff.  T.  Edwards.) 

39810  to  39816. 

"These  proved  to  be  the  best  among  the  hybrids  that  fruited  this 
season."     {H,  T,  Edwards.) 

39810.  No.  5.  39814.  No.  14. 

39811.  No.  6.  39815.  No.  16. 
89812.  No.  11.  39816.  No.  17. 
39813.  No.  12. 

39817  to  39819. 

From  Tolga,  Queensland,  Australia.  Presented  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hamilton. 
Received  January  16,  1915.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Hamilton. 

39817.  Cymbidium  suave  R.  Brown.    Orchidacese. 

Distribution. — An  epiphytal  orchid  with  narrow  leaves  1  foot  long 
and  racemes  of  red-blotched  greenish  flowers,  found  along  streams  in 
Queensland  and  New  South  Wales. 

39818.  Passifloba  eoulib  Sims.    Passifloracesp.  Passion  fruit. 
"Large-fruited  passion  fruit.     Season   1914." 

39819.  RuBus  sp.     Rosacexe.  Wild  raspberry. 
"  Wild  raspberry.  Evelyn  Table-land  No.  2." 

39820  to  39826.    Prunus  serrui^vta  Lindl.    Amygdalaceae. 

Flowering  cherry. 

Prom  Tokyo,  Japan.  Presented  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  Arnold  Arboretum* 
Cuttings  received  January  15  and  23,  1915. 

"To  be  grown  on  the  ordinary  Japanese  cherry  stocks."     (Wilson.) 

39820.  No.  58.  39824.  No.  62. 

39821.  No.  59.  39825.  No.  63. 

39822.  No.  60.  39826.  No.  64. 

39823.  No.  61. 

39827.    Ficus  sycomorus  L.    Moracese.  Pig. 

From  Cairo,  Egypt.  Presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Brown,  director,  Horti- 
cultural Division,  Gizeh  Branch,  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Cuttings  re- 
ceived January  26,  1915. 

**  No.  3.  Var.  beledi,  A  variety  which  is  most  commonly  eaten  at  Alexandria." 
(Brown.) 

"  The  tree  is  cultivated  in  Egypt  and  !s  Identical  with  the  sycamore  of  Scrip- 
ture. Ficus  sycoinortis,  or  the  Egj^ptian  fig,  seems  to  l>e  invariably  infested  with 
the  Insect  Sycophaga  crassipeSf  which  is  the  same  insect  supposed  to  effect 
caprificatlon  in  Malta,  according  to  Rev.  T.  P.  Marshall.  This  fig  never  pro- 
duces ripe  seed  in  Egypt,  though  it  has  been  introduced  from  the  earliest  times. 
Not  only  are  the  ancient  coffins  made  of  the  wood,  but  it  was  adopted  as  the 
sacred  *  Tree  of  Life.*  It  probably  came  from  Yemen,  where  Prof.  Dr.  Schweln- 
furth  saw  many  seedling  trees  grown  spontaneously.  The  tree  bears  three  crops 
per  annum,  in  May,  June,  and  August-September.    Boys  cut  off  the  top  of  the 
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figs  of  the  first  two  crops  only.  The  figs  have  no  pleasant  finvor  until  the 
operation  has  i)een  performed;  then  the  figs  become  very  sweet,  but  remain 
smaller  than  when  cut  open.  The  object  is  to  let  the  insect  escape.  Those  that 
nre  left  become  watery  and  tasteless  and  are  full  of  namoos  or  Sycophaga. 
The  instrument  used  in  Egypt  for  removing  the  *  eye '  or  top  of  the  sycamore 
fig  is  n  kind  of  thimble  made  of  iron  plate  ending  in  a  spatula  like  a  finger 
nail.  It  is  fixed  on  the  thumb  of  tlie  right  hand.  The  operation  is  made  only 
on  fruits  which  shall  be  picked  the  following  day.  The  day  after  the  operation 
the  fig  is  quite  ripe.  The  male  flowers  in  those  figs  are  all  aborted  and  the 
females  never  have  perfect  seeds.  The  figs  of  the  third  generation  are  larger, 
of  an  agreeable  taste,  and  sweet  scented ;  but  they  are  not  operated  upon,  only 
because  in  August  and  September,  though  the  trees  are  much  fuller  of  fruit  than 
in  May  and  June,  the  people  have  so  much  to  do  at  that  tlm&  They  are 
seldom  sold  and  only  eaten  by  the  owners  of  the  trees,  or  else  they  are  aban- 
doned to  the  field  mice,  birds,  and  dogs,  which  latter  are  very  fond  of  them. 
These  nilg  fruits  are  full  of  Sycophaga.  It  is  a  very  interesting  fact  that  Pliny 
also  describes  the  process  as  closely  corresponding  with  this  modern  method.** 
{Muschler,  Manual  Flora  of  Egypt,  vol.  i,  p.  2^8.) 

For  an  illustration  of  this  remarkable  tree,  see  Plate  II. 

39828  and  39829. 

From  Rome,  Italy.    Presented  by  Dr.  Gustav  Eisen.    Cuttings  received 
January  26,  1915.    Quoted  notes  by  Dr.  Eisen. 

39828.  Ficus  sp.     Moracete.  Fig:. 

**  Harrar.  A  fig  from  Abyssinia,  most  interesting  and  different  from 
Ficus  carica.  Possibly  a  variety  of  Ficus  pseudocarica.  Fruit  medium ; 
outside  violet  brown,  pulp  reddish  brown-vermilion,  brilliant.  Sweeter 
and  better  flavored  than  any  other  variety  when  fully  ripe.  Growth  of 
branches  somewhat  pendent,  leaves  like  Brousaonetia  papyrifera.  Abun- 
dant bearer  and  hardy.  Suited,  I  think,  to  Texas,  Arizona,  and  southern 
California.  May  also  do  well  in  some  other  parts  of  the  South,  as  it  con 
stand  considerable  summer  rain." 

39829.  Malus  sylvestbis  Miller.    Malacese.  Apple. 
{Pyrus  malus  L.) 

"  lAmoncella  or  Limoncello  apple.  Middle  and  southern  Italy,  espe- 
cially Naples  down  to  and  Including  Sicily.  The  only  apple  adapted  to  a 
warm  and  dry  climate,  at  the  same  time  possessing  qualities  which  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  of  good  northern  apples.  It  is  the  best  variety 
of  apple  grown  in  Italy  for  the  general  market.  Medium  or  below 
medium,  apex  truncate,  constricte<l  below  the  apex,  wiler  at  base. 
Oblong,  much  longer  than  wide.  Stalk  short,  slender,  core  long,  narrow, 
solid,  with  very  few  seeds,  flesh  solid,  white,  sweet  and  subacid,  crisp 
and  Juicy.  Color  of  skin  lemon  yellow,  shaded  to  a  very  slight  pinkish 
flush.  Flavor  strong,  agreeable,  resembling  that  of  certain  red  Cabernet 
grapes.  Very  fine  shipper.  Ripe  from  the  end  of  November  to  February. 
This  variety  is  not  to  be  preferred  to  our  better  American  apples  in  the 
Northern  States,  its  value  consisting  in  its  adaptability  to  warm  countries 
where  the  northern  apples  do  not  thrive.  Should  do  well  In  California, 
Arizona,  and  Texas  in  localities  with  deep  and  rich  soil.  It  is  superior 
to  any  California  apples  grown  on  the  central  and  southern  plains  and 
compares  well  with  those  grown  In  the  mountains,  except  as  to  size. 
Retails  at  35,  45  to  50  centeslmi  a  kilo,  or  from  }  to  1  cent  American  each, 
more  or  less,  according  to  size." 
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39830.    HoLcus  halepensis  L.    Poacese.  Johnson  grass. 

{Sorghum  JuUepensU  Pers.) 

From  Klrkee,  Bombay,  Poona,  India.  Presented  by  Mr.  W.  Burns,  Ganesh* 
khind  Botanical  Gardens,  through  Mr.  C.  V.  Piper,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.    Received  January  26,  1915. 

39831  to  39833.    Ipomoea  batatas  (L.)  Poir.    Convolvulaccflc. 

Sweet  potato. 

From  Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  Cuba.  Presented  by  Mr.  Juan  T.  Roig.  bota- 
nist. Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Tubers  received  January  25, 1915. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Rolg. 

89831.  "No.  75.  CaacariUo;  white.  From  Madruga,  Havana.  Yield- 
ing 23,791  arrobas  (of  25  pounds  each)  per  caballerfa  (33^  acres).** 

89832.  "No.  199.  Picadito;  white.  From  Trinidad,  Santa  Clara. 
Yielding  12,617  arrobas  (of  25  pounds  each)  per  caballerfa  (33i  acres.)" 

89833.  "  No.  98.  San  Pedro  hlanco,  white.  From  Taco  Taco,  Plnar  del 
Rio.  Yielding  25,217  arrobas  (of  25  pounds  each)  per  caballeria  (33i 
acres)." 

39834.  Annona  cherimola  Miller.    Annonacese.       .  Gherimoya. 

From  Guemes,  Argentina.  Presented  by  Mr.  Henry  F.  Schultz,  through 
Mr.  L.  J.  Keena,  American  consul  general,  Buenos  Aires.  Received  Janu- 
ary 23,  1915. 

"  The  cherlmoya  was  introduced  into  Campo  Santo  from  Peru  about  50  years 
ago,  and  while  the  famous  *  oldest  residents,'  who  heard  the  tales  of  the  original 
importers,  claim  that  the  fruits  have  degenerated  greatly,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  quality  of  the  present-grown  cherlmoyas  in  this  region  is  very  fine  indeed. 
I  have  never  eaten  as  good  cherlmoyas  in  Central  America  or  in  the  United 
States  as  are  produced  here;  their  flavor  and  aroma  are  exquisite  and  their 
texture  velvety  and  most  delicious.  The  beautifully  fragrant,  creamlike  pulp 
melts  in  the  mouth  like  the  best  ice  credm,  and,  were  It  not  for  the  somewhat 
objectionable  seeds,  a  finer  fruit  could  hardly  be  imagined.  After  sampling 
the  locally  produced  cherlmoya  I  feel  no  hesitancy  in  withdrawing  the  state- 
ment which  I  have  made  in  the  States,  before  visiting  this  country,  that  cherl- 
moya culture  had  no  important  future  in  the  United  States.  California  can 
undoubtedly  produce  at  least  as  good  cherlmoyas  as  are  raised  in  this  country, 
and  as  soon  as  people  acquire  a  tasie  for  them  and  learn  to  know  and  appre- 
ciate the  fruit  cherlmoya  culture  will  become  quite  an  important  addition  to 
horticulture  in  that  State."     (Schultz.) 

For  detailed  information,  see  report  from  the  American  consul,  dated  De- 
cember 18,  1914. 

39835.  Persea  amertcana  Miller.    Lauracese.  Avocado. 

{Persea  gratissima  Gaertn.  f.) 

From  Rome,  Italy.  Presented  by  Dr.  Gustav  Eisen.  Received  January  2^ 
1915. 

"A  different  variety  from  those  sent  before  (S.  P.  I.  No.  84098).  Hardy, 
seeds  smaller."    {Eisen.) 
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39836.  Manisi7ri8  exaltata  (L.  f.)  Kuntze.    Poaceie. 

iRottboeUia  exaltata  L.  f.) 

From  Sibpur,  near  Calcutta,  India.  Presented  by  the  superintendent,  Royal 
Botanic  Garden.    Received  January  23,  1915. 

Distribution. — An  annual  grass  witli  stems  4  to  10  feet  liigti,  ranging  through- 
out India,  ascending  to  7,000  feet  in  Gurhwal. 

39837.  Adenophora  verticillata  Fisch. 

From  Harbin,  Manchuria.  Presented  by  Mr.  Lewis  S.  Palen.  Received 
January  18,  1915. 

"Chinese  89U  yeh  ts*ai,  or  *  Four-leaf  plant.'  Sample  taken  in  September, 
1914,  on  the  Sungari  River,  50  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Amur.  It 
p-ows  till  through  the  woods  here  and  on  the  open  plain,  coming  earlier  in  the 
spring  than  almost  any  other  save  the  wild  onion.  About  6  inches  to  1  foot 
high  by  the  end  of  May.  It  makes  a  delicious  green  for  stewing  by  the  middle 
of  May  in  a  climate  where  the  frost  is  not  out  of  the  ground  more  than  4  or  5 
inches  by  the  middle  of  April.  If  it  could  be  introtluced  at  home,  it  might  prove 
of  considerable  value.  It  has  an  excellent  tlavor  and  is  superior,  in  my  estima- 
tion, to  many  of  the  greens  used  in  America.  We  prefer  it  to  spinach." 
{Palen.) 

39838.  Myricaria  germanica  (L.)  Desv.    Tamaricacea3. 

From  Darjiling,  India.  Presented  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Hartless,  superintendent, 
Government  Botanical  Gardens,  Seharunpur,  India,  who  procured  it 
from  Mr.  G.  H.  Cave,  Lloyd  Botanic  Gardens,  Darjiling.  Received  Janu- 
ary 23,  1915. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  39C30  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

39839  to  39844.    Juglans  regia  L.    Juglandacese.  Walnut. 

From  Grenoble,  France.  Presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Murton,  American 
vice  consul.    Received  January  2,  1915. 

All  are  late-blooming  varieties  from  Tulllns,  Isere,  the  name  of  the  orchard 
iClos)  from  which  the  nuts  came  being  given  in  each  case. 

"As  Instructed,  I  made  a  first  trip,  on  June  23,  to  TuUins,  Isere,  and  neighbor- 
ing walnut-growing  districts,  where  I  located  several  fine,  vigorous,  healthy- 
looking  specimens  of  the  late-blooming  variety  of  walnut  trees,  cuttings  from 
which  are  desired  later  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  experimental 
purposes. 

"  It  will  be  my  duty  also  to  forward  to  this  department  at  harvesting  time 
samples  of  the  nuts  produced  by  these  trees  for  comparison  and  possible  sowing. 

"This  variety,  though  a  good  producer,  is  little  appreciated  by  growers 
hereabouts,  for  the  reason  that  the  fruit  It  bears  is  lighter  in  weight  than 
most  other  kinds  and  consequently  not  so  profitable  from  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view;  indeed,  there  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  in  this 
region  to  eliminate  all  such  trees  from  their  plantations  on  this  account.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  several  of  those  that  I  have  markeil  ar6  destined  to  be  cut 
down  in  the  near  future,  and  the  probability  is  that  little  by  little  this  par- 
ticular species  will  disappear  entirely  from  the  region  of  the  Isere  to  make 
way  for  the  more  esteemed  and  much  preferred  grafted  Mayette,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  which  has  greatly  Increased  within  the  past  four  or  five  years  in  and 
around  Tulllns,  where  several  new  orchards  have  been  laid  out  independently 
of  individual  plantings. 
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"  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  fmlt  of 
the  late-blooming  walnut  tree  is  fine  in  appearance,  relatively  large  in  size, 
bright  in  color  of  both  shell  and  interior  skin,  and  of  good  taste,  although 
perhaps  the  meat  is  not  so  well  nourished  or  as  fine  of  flavor  as  the  Mayette 
or  Franquctte,  but  in  my  opinion  it  compares  favorably  with  the  quality  knovin 
as  Parisians^  and  properly  cared  for  and  grafted  should  prove  a  good  producer.** 
(Murton.    Report  dated  at  Orenoble,  France,  July  i,  1914.) 

39839.  No.  1.  Clos  Masson.  39843.    No.  5.    Clos  Durand. 

39840.  No.  2.  Clos  Durand.  89844.     No.  6.    Clos  Beruardln 

39841.  No.  8.  Clos  May.  (altitude  2,000  feet). 

39842.  No.  4.  Clos  Lafarge. 

39845  to  39862.     Saccharum  officinarum  L.    Poacese. 

Sugar  cane. 

Prom    Manila,   Philippine   Islands.     Presented   by    Mr.    H.   T.    E<1  wards, 
director,  Bureau  of  Agriculture.    Cuttings  received  February  1,  1915. 

"The  following  varieties  are  largely  grown  here."  {Edwards,) 

39845.  Common  Negros  tmrple,  39849.  Cebu  light  purple, 

39846.  Pampanga  dark  purple,  89850.  Inalmoti. 

39847.  Luzon  No.  1,  39851.  Laguna  white, 

39848.  Luzon  No.  2.  39852.  Pampanga  light  purple. 

89853.    Opuntia  sp.    Cactaceae.  Piickly-pear. 

From  Honolulu,  Hawaii.     Presented  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Higglns,   Hawaii  Kx- 
periment  Station.     Received  February  1,  1915. 

"A  variety  l)elieved  to  have  been  introduced  into  Hawaii  by  Don  Marin." 
{Higgins.) 

"A  number  of  years  ago  the  station  collected  in  Honolulu  several  slabs  of 
an  almost  spineless  cactus.  Dr.  W.  T.  Brigham  states  that  he  has  known 
this  cactus  for  a  long  time  and  that  he  believes  it  was  introduceil  by  Don 
Marin.  Dr.  Brigham  suggests  that  this  cactus  be  called  the  Manini  oactuM 
(the  Hawaiian  form  of  Marin).  These  cactus  slabs  were  grown  into  plants, 
which  after  subsequent  subdivision  have  developed  Into  a  hedge  nearly  100 
feet  long. 

"An  opportunity  offered  to  test  the  hardiness  of  this  cactus  in  comparison 
with  a  number  of  other  drought-resisting  plants  and  several  varieties  of  Bur- 
bank's  cactus.  All  of  these  plants  were  set  out  on  the  island  of  Knlioohiwe  In 
an  excessively  dry  region  somewhat  expose<l  to  wind.  At  the  end  of  six 
months  the  place  was  visited  again,  when  it  was  found  that  none  of  the  plants 
had  grown  except  the  Marin  cactus,  which  was  growing  satisfactorily.  In  the 
few  tests  which  the  station  has  been  able  to  make,  this  cactus,  under  dry  con- 
ditions, has  grown  about  three  times  as  fast  as  the  Burbank  varieties. 

"Plant  averaging  6  to  8  feet  in  height,  shrubby,  and  much  branched.  .  .  . 
Petals  averaging  25,  outer  ones  short  and  fleshy,  inner  ones  long  and  thin, 
rose  to  pink  in  color.  .  .  .  The  joint  changes  to  a  succulent  and  Juicy 
fruit,  1}  to  2  inches  long,  1  to  1^  inches  wide,  pear  shaped  to  globose,  areoles 
with  numerous  small  spicules,  claret  red;  pulp  deep  claret  red,  many  seeds, 
watery  and  almost  tasteless.  Rapid  growth,  very  productive,  and  best  propa- 
gated from  slab  cuttings,  since  the  seeds  are  liable  to  be  cross-fertilized  with 
the  spiny  Opuntlaa. 
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••  Since  this  cactus  is  of  rapid  growth  and  comparatively  free  of  spines,  it  Is 
worthy  of  attention  as  an  ornamental  hedge  and  as  a  fodder  plant."  {Report 
cf  the  Hawaii  Agricultural  Experiment  Statian,  1914 f  p.  17  an^d  S2.) 

39854  and  39866.     Cugumis  melo  L.    Cucurbitaceae. 

Muskmelon. 

From  Madrid,  Spain.  Presented  by  Sefior  Gregorlo  Cruz  Valero.  Received 
January  14,  1915.    Quoted  notes  by  Sefior  Valero. 

89854.  "  Seeds  of  a  single  winter  melon.  This  is  cultivated  here  alter- 
nately with  cereals  in  dry  lands.  It  does  especially  well  in  dry  farm- 
ing. The  earth  Is  argillaceous,  calcareous,  and  silicate  to  a  great  depth. 
In  Tunis,  after  the  cereal  which  precedes  it  is  harvested,  it  receives  in 
September  or  October  a  good  working  to  a  depth  of  30  cm.,  to  receive 
the  water  froln  the  autumn  rnlns.  In  Febru.iry  it  is  given  another  more 
superficial  working,  and  at  the  coming  of  spring,  the  first  of  March  or 
April,  it  is  given  a  third  working,  preparatory  to  sowing.  Sowing  re- 
quires the  opening  of  lioles  to  a  depth  of  25  cm.  or  less.  After  this  a 
layer  of  manure  is  placed  In  the  holes  to  a  depth  of  4  cm.,  and  then 
loose  earth.  On  this  four  or  five  seeds  are  sown  and  covered  with 
loose  earth.  The  successive  operations  consist  of  continuous  efforts  to 
prevent  the  dust  mulch  from  being  lost  and  to  avoid  evaporation. 
During  the  growing  season  there  Is  little  rain  and  storms  are  rare. 
The  distance  between  the  hills  is  2  to  2.25  meters,  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  earth,  and  about  the  same  between  the  rows.  The  har- 
vesting is  done  In  September.  The  degree  of  ripeness  at  which  the 
fruit  should  be  separated  from  the  plant  Is  known  by  the  fact  that  It  Is 
quite  white  and  has  reached  the  highest  development,  and  before  the 
odor  is  noticed.  I  have  said  that  four  or  five  seeds  should  be  place<1 
in  each  hill,  but  after  germination,  when  they  have  reached  a  develop- 
ment of  25  to  80  cm.,  the  two  strongest,  or  the  strongest  plant.  Is  left 
and  the  distance  between  the  plants  is  made  accordingly." 

39855.  '*  Mixed  winter  melon  seed,  selected  from  the  same  variety  as 
S.  P.  I.  No.  39854." 

39856  to  39858. 

From  Cairo.  Egypt.  Presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Brown,  director,  Hortl- 
cultunil  Division,  Gizeh  Branch,  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Cuttings  re- 
ceived February  3, 1915.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Brown. 

39856.  Tamasix  aphylla  (L.)  Karsten.    Tamarlcaceee.  Tamarisk. 

**Thls  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  Egyptian  species  for  cultivation  as  a 
timber  tree  on  desert  land.  We  have  employed  It  largely  as  a  wind  and 
sand  break,  at  the  sewage  farm  at  Khanka,  which  is  situated  on  what 
was  unreclaimed  desert  land.  The  cuttings  were  planted  along  shallow 
water  channels,  containing  in  one  case  chlorine  equivalent  to  sodium 
chloride  to  the  extent  of  1,272  parts  per  million  and  in  another  case  to 
the  extent  of  2,028  parts  per  million.  Tamarix  aphylla  very  rarely  pro- 
duces seed  here." 

Distribution.— A.  tree  20  to  30  feet  high,  found  In  Algeria  and  Egypt  in 
northern  Africa,  and  from  Persia  and  Arabia  eastward  to  India. 

^9857  and  39858.    Ficus  stcomorxjs  L.    Moracete.  Elg. 

39857.  .  "  Var.  Roumi;  usually  eaten  at  Cairo." 

39858.  "Var.  Kilahi;  never  eaten." 

For  an  illustration  of  this  remarkable  tree,  see  Plate  11. 
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89859.    LoHOMA  amethystina  O.  F.  Cook.    Phoenicaceie.       Palm. 

From  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.    Presented  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Hale,  through  Mr.  O. 
F.  Cook,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received  February  3,  1915. 

**  Seeds  of  a  palm  that  has  proved  to  be  well  suited  for  outdoor  planting  in 
California.  It  has  been  grown  under  several  names,  P^i/c/ioaperma  elegans, 
Seaforthia  elegans,  Archontophoenix  alexandrae,  and  Archontophoenix  cun- 
ninghamiana.  But  after  a  study  of  the  original  descriptions  of  these  genera 
nnd  jspecies,  the  California  palm  does  not  appear  to  be  referable  to  any  of  them, 
and  has  to  be  descrlbtnl  as  new.  A  preliminary  account  is  being  published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences,  with  the  name  Loroma 
amethystina.  Although  the  species  is  well  known  in  California  and  is  un- 
doubteilly  available  through  dealers  under  the  different  names,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  make  at  least  a  limited  distribution  of  seedlings  from  the  original 
tree  on  which  the  new  genus  and  species  are  being  basetl.  The  type  individual 
is  in  the  collection  of  Mr,  C.  B.  Hale,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Morse.  The 
palm  Is  larger  and  has  longer  and  more  spreading  leaves  than  the  true  Ptycho- 
9penna  or  Seaforthia  elegans  [S.  P.  I.  No.  38112].  On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  a 
smaller  palm  than  the  true  Archontophoenix  alexandrae.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  have  a  considerable  planting  of  this  palm  made  at  the  new  ^linmi 
garden,  in  order  to  test  its  adaptability  to  the  local  conditions.  On  account  of 
the  former  confusion  of  names,  we  do  not  know  whether  the  reports  that  have 
been  made  regarding  the  behavior  of  Seaforthia  and  Ptychosperma  in  Florida 
relate  to  this  palm  or  to  others."    (Cook,) 

89860  and  89861. 

From  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.    Presented  by  the  Arnold  Arboretum.    Ile- 
ceived  February  3,  1915. 

39860.  Abies  sachalinensis  nemobensis  Mayr.    Pinacete. 

Sachalin  fir. 
Wilson  No.  7869. 

The  species  is  described  as  "a  tree  130  feet  high,  native  of  northern 
Japan,  Saghalien,  etc.,  but  so  liable  to  injury  by  late  spring  frost  in  this 
country  as  to  be  of  no  value.  It  has  the  nordmanniana  arrangement  of 
leaf,  but  in  the  forward-pointing  leaves,  which  are  three-fourths  to  IJ 
Inches  long  and  very  white  beneath,  it  resembles  A,  veitchii;  buds  white, 
resinous.  Cones  2i  to  Si  inches  long.  Introduced  in  1878  by  Maries  for 
Messrs.  Veitch.  I  saw  a  tree  about  16  feet  high  at  Murthly  Castle,  near 
Perth,  in  1906,  but  even  there  not  in  the  best  of  health."  (W.  J.  Bcan^ 
Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  i,  p.  117,) 

39861.  Taxus  cuspidata  Sieb.  and  Zucc.    Taxacese.  Yew. 

Wilson  No.  7778. 

"A  tree  40  to  50  feet  high  in  Japan,  with  a  trunk  girthing  about  G 
feet;  in  cultivation  a  low  tree  or  spreading  shrub;  older  bark  reddish 
brown.  Leaves  one-half  to  1  inch  long,  one- twelfth  to  one-eighth  inch, 
wide;  linear,  tapered  rather  abruptly  at  the  apex  to  a  fine  point; 
rounded,  and  with  a  distinct  stalk  at  the  base  one-twelfth  inch  long; 
dark  green  above,  with  a  broad,  tawny  yellow  strip  compo.sed  of  10  to  12 
stomatic  lines  on  each  side  of  the  green  midrib  beneath.  The  leaves  are 
arranged  approximately  in  two  ranks,  and  stand  more  or  less  erect  from 
the  twig,  often  forming  a  narrow  V-shaped  trough.-  Fruit  red,  as  in 
T,  baccata. 
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39860  and  39861— Continued. 

"  Native  of  Japan,  introduced  about  1855  by  Fortune,  and  very  hardy 
though  slow  growing.  It  thrives  extremely  well  in  the  trying  New  Eng- 
land climate  and  is  apparently  one  of  the  best  evergreens  introduced 
there.  There  are  two  distinct  forms  of  it  in  cultivation,  the  one  a  tree, 
the  other,  var.  compactaj  a  compact,  low  bush,  wider  than  it  is  high. 
Whilst  the  general  aspect  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  English  yew,  it  can 
be  distinguished  by  the  marked  yellow  tinge  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves,  and  by  the  longer,  more  oblong  winter  buds,  with  looser,  more 
pointed  scales."  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British 
Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  582,) 

39862  to  39864.    Linum  spp.   Linacese.  Flax. 

From  Paris,  France.    Purchased  from  Vilmorin-Andrleux  &  Co.    Received 
February  1.  1915. 

39862.  Linum  obandiflobum  Desf. 
Var.  roseum. 

39863.  Linum  pebenne  Tju  39864.    Linum  campanttlatum  L. 

39866.     Jacquemontia  coelestis  Planchon.    ConvolvuIaceK. 

Nepal  creeper. 

From  Port  Louis,  Mauritius.    Presented  by  Mr.  Q.  Regnard.    Cuttings  re- 
ceived February  6,  1915. 

"The   beautiful   Nepal   creeper;    a   free   bloomer,    not   very   tall   growing. 
Fiowers  sky  blue,  quite  sho^vy."     (Regnard,) 

39866.  Castanea  sp.    Fagacese.  Chestnut. 

Prom  China.    Presented  by  Rev.  W.  P.  Hayward,  American  Church  Mission. 
Received  January  30,  1915: 

39867.  Garcinia  manoostana  L.    Clusiaceae.  Mangosteen. 

From  Kingston,  Jamaica.     Presented  by  Mr.  W.  Harris,  Hope  Gardens. 
Received  February  11,  1915. 

39868.  (Undetermined.) 

From  Monrovia,  Liberia.    Presented  by  Dr.  C.  0.  Booae.    Received  Janu- 
ary 20,  1915. 

•*  Seeds  of  the  best  Llberian  cherry."    (Boone,) 

39869.  Deringa  canadensis  (L.)  Kuntze.    Apiacess. 
(Cryptotaenia  canadensis  DC.) 

Prom  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Presented  by  Dr.  C.  Stuart  Gager,  director.  Brooklyn 
Botanic  Garden.    Received  February  11,  1915. 

**  Mitsuha,  Mitsuba-jeri,  a  perennial  herb  of  the  order  UmbelliferjB,  growing 
wiM  in  moist  valleys,  but  much  cultivated  from  seeds  or  by  dividing  the  roots. 
In  spring,  young  leaves  come  forth  to  a  height  of  about  1  foot.  They  are  eaten 
boiled,  and  the  roots  can  also  be  eaten  fried.  One  variety  with  tine  threadlike 
petioles  and  shooting  bushes  8  to  10  inches  high  is  called  Ito  mitsuba  (thread 
honewort)."     (Useful  Plants  of  Japan,  p,  12,  No,  59.) 
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Described  by  Mr.  Kuwashlma  as  one  of  the  highest  priced  vej^etables  culti- 
vated In  Japan,  and  the  young  shoots  are  recommended  as  an  excellent  green 
Milad. 

39870  to  39874. 

From  Burringbar,   New   South   Wales,   Australia.     Presented  by   Mr.  B. 
Harrison.    Received  February  12,  1915.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Harrison. 

39870.     ( Undetermined. ) 

"  Seeds  of  the  Australian  sour  plum,  a  tree  of  palmlike  habit  of  growth. 
The  purple  plums  are  formed  in  clusters  on  the  bark  of  the  tree.'* 

89871.  HicKBBEACHiA  PiNNATiFOLiA  Muetler.     Proteacese. 

"  Red  hush  nuts.  This  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  30  or  40  feet,  and 
the  fruit  is  borne  in  racemes,  attached  to  the  bark  and  branches  of  the 
tree,  each  carrying  10  or  12  fruits.  The  flavor  is  not  quite  so  good  as  the 
Queensland  nut,  MacadavHa  tcrnifoHa,  nor  does  It  keep  so  well,  but  never- 
thelass  they  are  sold  in  some  fruit  shops  here  at  12  cents  per  pint.  I  do 
not  think  they  have  been  cultlvate<l  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  but 
could  easily  be  grown  in  any  of  the  warm  Southern  States." 

89872.  HovEA  lineabis  (Smith)  R.  Brown.    Fabacese. 

"A  handsome  blue-flowered  leguminous  shrub,  8  to  10  feet  in  height. 
Stock  eat  the  foliage,  and  it  is  also  a  good  fertilizing  plant,  rich  in 
ammonia." 

89873.  Kennedya  bubicunda  (Schneev.)  Vent.    Fabacero. 

"  A  long,  coarse  vine,  bearing  a  profusion  of  red  flowers.  The  foliage 
is  eaten  occasionally  by  str)ck.  It  would  be  useful  for  arlwrs  and  sliould 
prove  useful  as  a  fertilizing  plant.    Very  rich  in  ammonia." 

39874.     Sterculia  sp.    Stercullaceje. 

"A  handsome  ornamental  shrub  12  to  15  feet  in  height.  Grows  in 
sandy  soil.  The  pods,  which  are  several  inches  in  circmuferenc^,  form 
in  clusters  of  5  to  7;  when  ripe  they  turn  scarlet  and  when  open  the 
round,  black  seeds  adhere  to  the  edges  of  the  capsule." 

39875.    Citrus  grandis  (L.)  Osbeck.    Rutacrse.  Puxamelo. 

From  Upper  Burma,  India.  Presented  by  Mr.  F.  Kingdon  Ward.  Ue- 
ceived  February  8,  1915. 

"Grown  in  Shan  villages  on  the  plain  of  Hkamti  l/oong  (1.200  feet),  hut 
scarcely  cultivated.  Soil  alluvial  and  sandy ;  with  proper  manuring  and  prun- 
ing would  probably  give  an  excellent  fruit.  Very  juicy.  Seems  to  differ  fi*oui 
the  ordinary  Indian  fruit."     (Ward,) 

S9876.    Saccharum  officinarum  L.    PoacccT.  Sugar  cane. 

From  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.  Presenteil  by  Mr.  Cleve  W,  Hines.  sugar 
technologist,  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Manila.  Cuttings  received  February 
15,  1915. 

"  Negros  jmrple  morada.  One  of  the  main  reasons  why  this  cane  Is  quite 
popular  here  is  on  account  of  its  soft  shell  or  outer  tissue,  which  facilitates 
Its  milling  in  the  small  native  plants  and  gives  a  greater  percentage  of  juice 
than  the  finer  varieties.  Improve<l  varieties  have  given  much  better  results  in 
the  large  modern  factories  as  well  as  increased  yields  in  the  fields."    {Hines.) 
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89877  and  39878.  • 

From  Paris,  France.  Procured  from  VilmorlD-Andrieux  &  Go.  Received 
February  16,  1915. 

89877.    Eleusine  cobacana  (L.)  Oaertn.    Poacese.  Baeri  millet. 

39878.    Pennisetum  glaccum  (L.)  R.  Brown.    Poacen.      Pearl  millet. 
(Pennisetum  typhoideum  Rich.) 

39879.  Citrus  grakdis  (L.)  Osbeck.    Rutacese.  Pummelo. 

From  China.  Presented  by  Mr.  W.  Paddock,  Ohio  State  University.  Re- 
ceived February  11,  1915. 

39880.  Garcinia  morella  (Gaertn.)  Desr.    Clusiacese. 

From  Clenfuegos,  Cuba.  Presented  by  Dr.  Emilio  Cabada.  Received  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1915. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  12693  and  17995  for  previous  Introductions  and  description. 

"  Produces  a  small  edible  fruit,  similar  in  shape  and  size  to  a  cherry.  The 
tree  reaches  a  height  of  10  to  15  meters  and  produces  the  best  quality  of  Cam- 
bodian gamboge."  {UHorticole  CoUmialet  Catalogue  des  Plantes  Ecotwmiques 
pour  les  Colonies.) 

39881  to  39886.    Juglans  regia  L.    Juglandaceae.  Walnut. 

From  Grenoble,  France.  Presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Murton,  American 
vice  consul.    Bud  sticks  received  February  19,  1915. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  89839  to  39844  for  description. 

All  are  late-blooming  varieties  from  Tulllns,  Isere,  France,  the  name  of  the 
orchard  (Clos)  from  which  the  nuts  came  being  given  in  each  case. 

39881.  No.  1.  Clos  Masson.  39885.     No.  5.     Clos  Duraud  (bis). 

39882.  Nq.2.  Clos  Dura nd.  39886.    No.  6.    Clos  Bernardln  (alti- 

39883.  No.  3.  Clos  May.  tude  2,000  feet). 

39884.  No.  4.  Clos  Lafarge. 

39887.     Annona  reticulata  L.    Annonacese.  Custard-apple. 

From  Quilimane,  Portuguese  East  Africa.  Presented  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Heron, 
acting  director  of  agriculture,  Beira,  Mozambique.  Seed  received  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1915,  as  A.  senegalensis. 

*•  These  prove  to  be  seeds  of  4.  reticulata,  a  cultivated  species  introduced  into 
Africa  from  America.  A.  senegalaisis  is  not  as  good  as  the  ordinary  cultivated 
species  of  A.  reticulata  and  A.  squamosa.  It  is,  however,  valuable  on  account 
of  the  size  to  which  ft  grows  as  stock  for  other  species,  and  it  Is  of  special 
botanical  interest,  since  all  other  edible  annonaceous  fruits  are  of  American 
origin,  while  it  is  African."     (Safford,) 

39888  and  39889.    Cannabis  sativa  L.    Moracese.  Hemp. 

From  Turin,  Italy.    Presented  by  the  American  consul.    Received  February 

11,  1915. 

89888.  "  No.  19.  Camiagnola.  Hemp  is  cultivated  in  the  Provinces  of 
Turin  and  Cuneo  between  Carmagnola  and  the  Po.  It  is  said  that  no 
other  country  In  the  world  can  produce  such  fiber  and  seed.  Some 
botanists   have  classified    Carmagnola   hemp   as   a   distinct   variety 
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39888  and  SSlb89— Continued. 

under  the  name  CannabU  sativa  excelsior.  The  area  under  cultivation 
is  2,314  acres,  and  the  production  of  fiber  11,110  tons  (?).  Carmag- 
nola  hemp  is  more  productive  and  more  vigorous  than  that  of  Emilia, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  resistant  to  Orobanche.  Its  stalks  are  3  to  4  meters 
high.  It  is  sown  by  hand,  pulled  by  hand,  and  water  retteil.  Tlie 
yield  is  about  1,000  pounds  per  acre.  Fiber  of  inferior  quality  is 
obtained  from  seed  stalljs."  (From  abstract  of  report  on  Agriculture 
aiid  Industries  of  Piedmont  by  Major  Percy  Chapman,  Textile  Mercury, 
October,  19  H.) 

"  It  grows  somewhat  taller  and  thicker  in  stalk  than  the  other  varie- 
ties of  hemp  cultivated  In  this  vicinity  and  is  the  most  in  demand  by 
planters."  {Charles  B,  Perry,  American  consul,  report  of  January  21, 
1015,) 

89889.  "  No.  30.  Bologna  hemp  is  grown  on  the  rich  alluvial  soils  of 
the  lower  Po  Valley,  in  the  Provinces  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Modena, 
Emilia,  and  Rovigo,  In  northeastern  Italy.  Greater  care  is  given  to 
the  crop  in  this  region  than  anywhere  else,  and  the  result  is  hemp  of 
the  finest  quality  and  highest  price  on  the  market.  Nearly  200,000 
acres  are  devoted  to  the  crop  each  year,  and  the  annual  production  is 
more  than  80,000  tons.  A  2-year  rotation  with  wheat  is  practiced,  the 
land  being  plowed  12  to  18  inches  deep  in  June  immetliately  after  the 
wheat  is  harvested  and  thoroughly  cultivated  until  the  hemp  seed  is 
sown  the  following  February.  The  crop  is  cut  by  hand,  water  retted, 
and  broken  mostly  by  machinery.  Seed  produced  in  Ferrara  or 
Bologna  gives  a  hemp  with  a  light,  hollow  stick,  while  the  Carmag- 
nola  variety  gives  a  more  woody  stick  with  a  smaller  percentage  of 
fiber."     (L.  H,  Dewey.) 

"  Ferrara  hemp  is  the  common  name  of  the  Bologna  type  most  grown 
in  the  Piedmont  district"  (Charles  B,  Perry,  American  consul,  report 
of  January  21,  1915.) 

39890.    CucuRBiTA  sp.    Cucurbitacew. 

From  La  Paz,  Bolivia.     Presenteil  by  Dr.  J.  N.  Rose,  National  Museum, 
Washington,  D.  C.    Received  February  15,  1915. 

"  Seeds  of  a  large  pumpkinlike  plant,  obtained  from  the  market  at  La  Paz. 
Bolivia."     (Rose.) 

"A  large  globose,  pumpkinlike  fruit,  found  in  the  markets  of  Peru  and 
Chile  and  said  to  have  been  cultivated  In  prehistoric  times  by  the  natives  of 
those  regions;  highly  esteemed  by  the  modern  Inhabitants;  smooth  outside, 
with  yellow  flesh,  and  large  seeds  which  are  used  as  articles  of  food.  Suitable 
for  the  warmer  regions  of  the  United  States  where  irrigation  is  practiced." 
(Safford.) 

m 

89891.     CiTRULLus  VULGARIS  Schradsr.    Cuciirbitacese. 

Watermelon. 

From  Burttholm,  Vereeniging,  South  Africa.    Presented  by  Prof.  J.  Burtt 
Dav>,  Transvaol  Maize-Breeding  Station.     Received  February  17,  1915. 

"  Seeds  of  the  true  Tsama  melon,  sent  to  me  from  Kuruman  as  liaving  been 
collected  In  the  heart  of  the  Kalahari  Desert.    I  send  these  because  there  is  so 
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much  seed  of  other  desert  melons  now  distributed  under  the  name  T%ama 
that  it  Is  often  doubtful  whether  people  have  the  real  thing."     (Davy.) 

This  is  the  great  forage  melon  of  the  Kalahari,  described  by  explorers  as  of 
considerable  value  for  cattle  feed  in  that  region. 

89892.     CoLOCAsiA  antiquorum  Schott.    Araceae.    Egyptian  taro. 

Prom  Cairo,  Eg>'pt.    Presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Brown,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Gizeh  branch.    Tubers  received  February  20,  1915. 

**  The  common  name  of  the  plant  in  Egypt  is  Qolqas,  The  plant  is  just  com- 
ing into  flower  (October  6).  It  is  an  important  crop  in  some  districts  of  this 
country."     {Drown.) 

"This  plant  is  of  the  same  type  as  the  specimens  received  from  Syria  and 
Madeira,  as  well  as  from  some  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  inferior  in 
quality  to  the  dasheen."    (72.  A,  Young,) 

39893  to  39896. 

From  Burma.  India.    CJollected  by  Mr.  F.  Kingdon  Ward.    Received  Feb- 
ruary -8, 1915.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Ward. 

89893.  ElLEUSiNE  coracai«a  (L.)  Gaertner.    Poaceee.  Bagl  millet. 

"  Grain  grown  to  supplement  maize  and  mountain  rice  for  making 
flour.  Grown  by  the  Marus,  Nmaihka  Valley,  on  dry  hillsides,  not  irri- 
gated, 4,000  to  5,000  feet.  Soil  from  disintegrated  granite.  Also  by 
Lisus  in  Salwin  Valley  under  similar  conditions." 

89894.  Nicotian  A  tabacum  L.    Solanacece.  Tobacco. 

"  Tobacco  grown  by  the  Marus,  far  Upper  Burma,  Valley  of  Nmaihka 
or  eastern  Irrawaddy.  Altitude  4,000  to  5,000  feet.  Soil  from  disinte- 
grated granite.  Monsoon  rains  in  the  summer,  very  hot  Winter  cold 
but  no  snow ;  lies  too  low.** 

89895.  Zea  mays  L.    Poaceie.  Corn. 

"  Maize  grown  by  Lisus  and  Marus,  Valley  of  Nmaihka  and  eastward, 
5,000  to  8,000  feet.  Poor  soil  from  disintegration  of  granite  rocks,  but 
soil  previously  covered  with  forest  which  is  cut  and  burnt  on  the  spot 
Heavy  summer  rainfall.    Maize  ripens  in  July  and  August* 


f» 


39896.     Garcinia  mangostana  L.    CIusiacea3.  Mangosteen. 

From  Buitenzorg,  Java.    Presented  by  the  director,  Botanic  Gardens.    Cut- 
tings received  February  23,  1915, 

39897  to  39924. 

From  China.    Collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agrlailtural  Explorer  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.     Cuttings   (except  of  39914)    received 
February  23,  1915.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Meyer,  except  as  otherwise  in- 
dicated. 
89897.     CiTBUS  sp.    Rutaceie. 

"  ( No.  1221.  From  near  Llanjapa  ( near  Hslku ) ,  Kansu,  China.  October 
19,  1914.)  A  peculiar  species  of  citrus  growing  into  a  large  tree,  bearing 
loose-skinned,  round,  flattened  fruits  the  size  of  mandarin  oranges. 
CJolor  of  rind,  light  yellow;  rind  full  of  oil  glands,  smelling  like  a  fine 
lemon;  segments  separating  easily;  fairly  juicy  and  of  an  agreeable 
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sharp  sour  taste;  contains  plenty  of  large  seeds.  These  soar  mandarin 
fruits  make  a  very  pleasing  *ade  cut  up,  rind  and  all,  In  a  tumbler  of 
water  with  some  sugar  added.  They  also  taste  well  when  cut  up  in  slices 
in  hot  tea,  while  a  few  pieces  of  rind  added  to  a  soup  or  stew  give  a 
novel  and  agreeable  flavor. 

"The  trees  are  of  thrifty  growth,  making  large  heads  of  dark-green 
foliage ;  they  are  prolific  bearers,  apparently ;  young  shoots  armed  with 
large  spines.  They  are  not  grafted  or  budded,  but  propagated  from  seeds 
only.  This  citrus  is  found  at  altitudes  of  2,000  to  4,500  feet,  and  where 
they  grow  one  finds  the  following  trees  cultivated:  Diospyroa  kaki;  Ficu9 
carica;  Punica  granatum;  Juglans  regia;  Pyrua  sinenaia;  Morua  alba; 
Hovenia  dulcia;  Lignatrum  lucidum;  TracJiycarpua  exoelaua;  and  PhyUo- 
atachya  sp.  Of  value,  possibly,  as  a  tree  for  the  home  garden  in  sections 
north  of  the  citrus  belt  proper." 

For  an  illustration  of  this  interesting  fruit,  see  Plate  III. 

89888.    Amygdalus  tanqutica  (Bat.)  Korsh.    Amygdalaees.    Almond. 
(Prunua  tangutica  Koehne.) 

"(No.  1222.  Village  of  Lantsai  (near  Hsiku),  Kansu,  China.  October 
28,  1914.)  A  bush  almond  found  in  rocks  and  cliffs  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Hsiku  River,  collected  at  an  altitude  of  4,200  feet  Shrubs 
from  4  to  10  feet  high.  In  sheltered  places  reaching  even  a  height  of  20  to 
25  feet;  densely  branched,  branches  often  zigzag  running  and  ending  in 
spines.  Foliage  small  and  of  a  glaucous  green  color.  Fruits  very  variable 
in  size,  looks,  and  shape;  skin  downy  and  thin;  stones  ranging  In  size 
from  that  of  a  cherry  stone  up  to  a  good-sized  apricot  stone,  of  many 
forms,  some  round  and  quite  smooth,  others  pointed  or  heart  shaped  and 
grooved  like  peach  stones,  shells  moderately  thin,  kernels  small  on  the 
average  and  quite  bitter ;  they  are,  however,  eagerly  collected  by  ground 
squirrels.  Here  and  there  local  Chinese  also  collect  them  and  express 
a  clear  oil  from  the  kernels  for  culinary  purposes.  These  kernels  are 
also  sparingly  eaten  after  having  been  boiled  first,  so  as  to  remove  part 
of  tlie  bitter  flavor. 

"This  Tangutian  almond  occurs  in  many  places  in  the  Province  of 
Kansu,  growing  at  altitudes  of  4,000  to  10,000  feet  They  are  able  to 
withstand  a  great  degree  of  drought,  cold,  and  dry  heat.  It  is  recom- 
mended as  a  factor  in  certain  hybridization  experiments,  trying  to  create 
hardy  bush  almonds.  As  a  stock  for  almonds  it  might  be  tested,  but  since 
it  throws  up  many  shoots  from  the  base  it  may  not  have  any  commercial 
value.  As  a  hedge  plant  for  dry  regions  it  also  possesses  value,  while  as 
an  ornamental  spring-flowering  shrub  it  possibly  could  be  employed  in 
gardens  and  parks  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the  semiarld  United  States. 
Chinese  name  Yeh  haiao  haing,  meaning  'wild  small  apricot';  also 
Mao  Vao,  meaning  *  hairy  peach.* " 

For  an  Illustration  of  these  almonds  as  grown  in  China,  see  Plate  IV. 

39899.  Amygdalus  pebsica  potanini  (Bat.)  Ricker.    Amygdalacese. 

{Prunua  peraica  potanini  Batal.)  Potanin's  peach. 

"(No.  1223.  From  village  of  Tchutsaitze  (near  Hsiku),  Kansu, 
China.  October  29,  1914.)  A  wild  peach  of  the  davidiana  type,  but 
differing  from  the  last  in  various  points.  Collected  at  the  base  of  shel- 
tered mountains  at  an  altitude  of  4,300  feet.  A  tall  shrub  or  even 
small  tree,  up  to  80  feet  in  height,  bark  of  stem  or  trunk  dark  reddish 
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brown  and  quite  smooth  in  the  younger  shoots;  leaves  like  those  of 
Amyffdalus  davidiana^  but  otten  broader  in  the  middle  and  always  less 
pointed.  Fruits  of  round  elongated  form;  skin  covered  with  a  heavy 
down,  no  edible  flesh;  stones  of  elliptical  shape,  grooves  longer  than  in 
A.  davidiana,  shells  very  hard  and  thick,  kernels  elongated  and  rela- 
tively small.  Found  growing  at  altitudes  of  4,000  to  7,000  feet,  in  side 
valleys  away  from  the  Hsiku  River;  thrives  especially  well  in  sheltered 
and  warnn  mountain  pockets.  Of  value  especially  like  A,  davidiana  as  a 
stock  for  stone  fruits  and  possibly  able  to  stand  even  more  dry  heat; 
also  recommended  as  an  ornamental  spring-flowering  tree,  especially 
for  the  drier  parts  of  the  United  States.  Chinese  name  Mao  Vao,  mean- 
ing •  hairy  peach.' " 

39900  to  39904. 

From  near  Kagoba  (south  of  Hsiku),  Kansu,  Ch!na. .  Collected  Novem- 
ber 1,  1914. 

89900.    PoPULUS    SUAVE0LEN8    PBZEWALSKii    (Maxim.)     Schneider.. 
Salicacese.  Poplar. 

"No.  1224.  A  poplar,  growing  into  a  tall  tree  with  a  trunk  of 
ashy  gray  color,  looking  quite  distinct  from  any  ordinary  poplar;: 
leaves  large  and  somewhat  grayish  underneath.  Found  mainly  where 
the  soil  retains  its  moisture.  Of  value  as  a  stately  avenue  and  park 
tree  for  those  sections  or  the  United  States  where  winters  are  not 
too  severe.  Collected  at  an  elevation  of  8,000  feet.  Chinese  name 
BJiui  pai  yang,  meaning    water  white  poplar.' " 

For  an  illustration  of  these  poplar  trees  as  found  growing  in 
China,  see  Plate  V. 

89901.     Salix  sp.    Salicacese.  Willow. 

"  No.  1225.  A  willow  with  scaly  bark,  mostly  seen  as  a  shrub,  but 
grows  also  into  a  medium-sized  tree.  Found  on  exposed  mountain 
plateaus  up  to  11,000  feet.  Of  value  for  windbreaks  in  northern 
localities." 

89902.  Pruntjs  bbachypoda  Batalin  (?)     Araygdalaceoe.      Cherry. 

"  No.  1226.  A  wild  cherry  growing  into  a  tall  shrub  or  small  tree, 
collected  at  an  altitude  of  9,000  feet.  Bears  fringed  leaflets  at  base 
of  leaf  petioles.  Colors  up  brilliantly  in  autumn.  Of  value  possibly 
for  breeding  purposes,  as  a  stock,  and  as  an  ornamental  garden 
shrub  for  cool  regions." 

89903.  EuoNYMUS  sp.    Celastracese. 

"  No.  1227.  A  spindle  i^ood,  growing  Into  a  medium-sized  tree  with 
a  dense,  well  rounded-ofl  head  of  branches.  Leaves  round,  ellip- 
tical, of  opaque  green  color,  and  somewhat  wrinkled.  Collected  at 
an  altitude  of  8.000  feet.  Of  value  as  an  ornamental  park  tree  for 
the  cooler  sections  of  the  United  States." 

89904.  Ficus  sp.    Moracea*.  Fig. 

"  No.  1228.  A  fig  found  growing  in  rocks,  apparently  of  a  shrubby 
nature;  only  seen  once.  Leaves  quite  elongate<l  and  rough  to  the 
touch.  Collecte<l  at  an  altitude  of  6,000  feet.  Of  value  possibly  In 
regions  where  the  winters  are  not  too  severe." 
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39905  to  39911. 

From  near  Paodji   (near  Hsiku),  Kansu,  China.    GoUected  NoTem- 
ber  6  and  7.  1914. 

39905.  DiPELTA  YUNWANENSis  Franchet.    CaprlfoUacete. 

"  No.  1229.  A  shrub  of  the  appearance  of  a  Lonlcera,  but  bear- 
ing triangular,  winged  fruits.  Found  in  a  few  places  on  over- 
grown mountain  slopes  at  altitudes  of  7,000  feet.  Of  value  possibly 
as  an  ornamental  garden  shrub." 

39906.  Deutzia  sp.    Hydrangeacete. 

"  No.  1230.  A  Deutzia  of  vigorous  growth,  from  6  to  10  feet  tall, 
having  large,  silvery  gray  leaves,  found  between  scrub  on  open 
mountain  slopes  at  altitudes  between  6,000  and  8,000  feet.  Of  value 
possibly  as  an  ornamental  garden  shrub." 

39907.'  CoRYLUs  cHiNENsis  Frauch.    Betulacese.  Hazelnut. 

"No.  1231.  A  hazelnut  growing  into  a  tree  80  to  100  feet  tall 
having  a  trunk  often  a  few  feet  In  diameter.  Bark  reddish  brown 
and  peeling  off  in  loose  layers  like  that  of  a  birch.  Leaves  large,  of 
elliptical  shape,  petioles  long,  nutd  small  and  each  inclosed  in  a 
protrudetl  involucre;  they  are  borne  in  clusters  from  two  and  three 
up  to  seven  and  eight.  Shell  very  thick;  kernels  small,  but  edible. 
This  hazel  tree  bears  masses  of  catkins  at  the  time  the  leaves  come 
down ;  it  looks  very  much  like  a  birch  or  an  alder,  and,  aside  from  its 
having  a  utilitarian  use  as  a  nut-bearing  tree,  it  also  has  a  decided 
value  for  ornamental  purposes,  especially  when  planteil  in  a  group 
or  a  grove  of  some  extent.  Through  selection  and  by  hybridization 
possibly  strains  can  be  obtained  bearing  larger  nuts  with  thinner 
shells  and  possessing  commercial  value.  The  climate  where  these 
hazels  thrive  Js  not  a  very  severe  one,  and  the  trees  probably  will 
not  be  able  to  stand  extreme  temperatures.  Collected  at  an  altitude 
of  7,000  feet." 

39908.  Hydbangea  sp.    Hydrangeacese. 

"  No.  1232.  A  shrub  of  compact  and  robust  growth.  Collected  In 
a  grove  of  tall  red  birches,  at  an  altitude  of  8,000  feet.  Of  value  as 
an  ornamental  shrub  for  shady  places  for  the  cooler  sections  of  the 
Unitetl  States." 

39909.  CoRYLUS  TiBETicA  Ratal  in.    Fagaceie. 

"  No.  1233.  A  small  tree  found  in  between  tall  scrub  on  protected 
mountain  sides  at  8,000  feet  altitude.  Bears  burs  like  those  of  a 
chestnut,  which  contain  chinkapinlike  nuts;  it  bears,  however,  also 
catkins  like  a  hazel  or  an  alder  when  it  is  leafless.  Leaves  some- 
what like  those  of  a  chestnut,  but  of  a  thinner  and  less  persistent 
structure.  Of  value  possibly  as  a  new  nut-bearing  tree,  fit  for 
regions  where  the  winters  are  not  too  severe." 

39910.  Rises  sp.     Grossulariacese.  Currant. 

"No.  1234.  A  currant  of  very  vigorous  growth,  collected  on  a 
sheltered  mountain  side  at  nn  altitude  of  over  7,000  feet.  The  shrubs 
are  of  open  growth  and  reach  a  height  of  25  feet.  Of  value  possibly 
tor  hybridization  purposes." 


A  Kamsu  Poplar  <Populu8  buaveolens  przewalskii,  S.  P.  I.  Na  39900). 

r  tail  poplw  Wtth  an  utiT-gray  trunk  sod  lar^  Imveo,  graTlsb  b«i 
n  at  an  altitude  of  »,000  f««t  In  Kanau,  In  mobt  loCBlioni.  Callei 
irWhIMpaplu."   PbotogrspludbyFnuikN.  llejer,  NovemlMrl, 


A  BtatclT  tail  paptar  wjth  an  utiT-gray  trunk  sod  lar^  Imvea,  craTlsb  bcnnthi  a  distinct  tTpa. 
It jnrnra  at  an  altitude  of  »,000  f««t  In  Kanau,  In  mobt  ioCBlioni.  Called  by  tha  ChJne»  the 
"Watte  W*-" ■"■'    •* ^-,1^^ -«    .. IT v_ r. — 


A  remarkably  splnv  tall  wild  eoosf berry,  irrowinent  nUiturlta  o(7.00O  (o 
orKnnsu.    6uiUbl«  asB  hF<le«  plant.    <riiel:frrl«flreelc>nE<i1od.nr  ni«l 
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39911.     Prunus  8ETUL08A  Bntalin.    Amygdnlaoen?.  Cherry. 

"No.  1235.  A  wild  cherry  growing  into  a  tree  40  to  60  feet  taU, 
with  a  good-sized  trunk.  Leaves  somewhat  tomentose.  Collected  at 
an  altitude  of  7,000  feet.  Of  value  possibly  as  a  stock  and  for 
breeding  purposes." 

89912.  DiospYBOS  kaki  L.  f.    Dlospyracetc.  Persimmon. 

"(No.  1236.  Near  Kuatsa,  on  the  Hsiku  River,  Kansu,  China.  No- 
vember 10,  1914.)  A  remarkably  large  and  beautiful  persimmon  of  very 
flat  shape  and  bearing  some  furrows  on  top  Color  bright  deep  orange ; 
seedless ;  nonjuicy ;  of  excellent  keeping  qualities ;  can  be  eaten  fresh  or 
dried ;  not  free  from  pucker.  Quite  a  rare  variety.  Local  name  Mo  mo 
shih  tzH,  meaning  Moaf  of  bread  persimmon,*  though  many  different 
forms  pass  under  that  name." 

89913.  DiosPYBOS  kaki  L.  f.    Dlospyraceie.  Persimmon. 

"(No.  1237.  Near  Hsiku,  Kansu,  China.  November  14,  1914.)  A  per- 
simmon of  square  shape,  bearing  generally  a  constriction  close  to  the 
peduncle,  also  often  furrowed  vertically.  Of  light  orange  color,  seed- 
less; nonjuicy;  a  very  goo<l  keeper,  but  of  astringent  properties  when 
eaten  fresh,  therefore  consumed  when  roasted  or  steamed,  by  which  pro- 
cesses the  pucker  d{sapi)ears  for  the  greater  part ;  also  much  eaten  dried. 
Chinese  name  Fang  shih  tzu,  meaning  '  square  persimmon.'  ** 

89914.  Daphne  tangutica  Maxim.    Thymelfeacete. 

"(No.  1238.  Near  Hsiku,  Kansu,  China.  November  17,  1914.)  A 
very  beautiful  evergreen  bush  of  low  and  compact  growth;  foliage 
dark  green  and  leathery ;  occurring  on  stony  debris  in  sheltereil  ravines 
and  in  open  woodlands  at  altitudes  of  5.(X)0  to  10,(X)0  feet.  Flowers 
white,  with  a  slight  violet  tinge,  faintly  scented,  appearing  in  early 
spring,  though  some  stray  ones  can  be  seen  in  autumn  also.  Berries 
bright  red  and  ripe  at  the  end  of  May  and  in  early  .Tune.  This  shrub 
is  of  high  decorative  value;  it  can  be  employed  especially  near  houses 
and  low  walls,  and  may  succeed  in  sections  of  the  United  States 
where  the  winters  are  not  too  severe,  like  I-«ong  Island,  for  instance. 
The  plant  Is  apparently  easy  to  propagate  from  root  cuttings,  for  roots 
that  were  seen  sticking  out  amidst  pebbles  and  stony  d^^brls  and  of  which 
the  top  parts  had  been  chopped  off  were  observed  to  put  forth  new 
sets  of  branches.  In  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  Hsiku,  whore  this 
Daphne  occurs  in  abundance,  one  also  finds  great  quantities  of  Buxus 
sempcrvirens  and  an  evergreen  si)ecies  of  Pterls,  while  ivy  clings  here 
and  there  against  the  rocks,  all  this  often  conveying  the  impression  as 
If  man  had  brought  these  plants  together  here  and  had  made  a  wild 
garden  of  it." 

"A  low,  densely  branched,  evergreen  shrub,  of  close,  neat,  sturdy 
habit;  young  shoots  hairy.  Leaves  leathery,  thick,  densely  arranged 
toward  the  end  of  the  twig ;  oval  Inclined  to  obovate ;  1  to  2  Inches  long, 
one-half  to  three-fourths  inch  wide ;  stalkless,  the  base  tapered,  the  apex 
rounded  and  notched,  margin  revolute;  dark  glossy  green,  smooth. 
Flowers  produced  during  early  May  In  a  crowded  cluster  3  inches 
across,  terminating  the  branch,  each  flower  borne  on  a  short,  conspicu- 
ously brown-felted  stalk;  perianth  tube  smooth,  flve-eighths  inch  long; 
rosy  purple  outside,  glistening  white,  tinged  with  purple,  inside;  lobes 
ovate,  one-third  inch  long.    Fruit  bright  red. 
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"  Native  of  western  China ;  discovered  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Pratt  near  Tachlenlu, 
at  13,500  feet  altitude.  Introduced  from  the  same  spot  by  Wilson  in  190L 
I  saw  this  delightful  little  bush  flowering  in  the  CJoombe  W<¥)d  nursery 
in  AprU,  1909,  and  it  was  exquisitely  fragrant,  like  lilac.  The  plant  is  of 
compact  habit  and  will  probably  not  grow  much  more  tJian  1  to  2  feet 
high.  It  is  apparently  very  hardy  and  if  it  can  be  propagated  In  suffi- 
cient quantity  will  make  a  valuable  addition  to  cultivated  Daphnes. 
It  has  some  afllnity  with  D.  odora,  but  is  easily  distinguished  by  its 
thick,  much  smaller  notched  leaves  and  the  shaggy  young  shoots  and 
flower  stalks."  (W.  J,  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British 
Isles,  vol.  If  p.  474,) 

Rooted  plants. 
89915  and  38916. 

From  near  Taochow,  Kansu,  China.    Collected  November  25,  1914. 
39915.     LoNiCEELA  sp.    Caprifoliacese.  Honeysuckle. 

"  No.  1240.  A  shrubby  honeysuckle  of  somewhat  spreading  low 
growth,  occurring  in  loess  cliffs  and  on  table-lands  at  altitudes  of 
8,000  to  10,000  feet.  Leaves  round,  elliptical,  small;  branches  an- 
gular, with  the  bark  coming  off  in  long,  slender  strips;  berries  red. 
This  shrub  is  apparently  very  resistant  to  cold  and  to  drought  Of 
value  as  an  ornamental  and  as  a  low  hedge  shrub  for  the  colder 
semlarid  sections  of  the  United  States." 

89916.  RiBES  ALPESTRE  GiGANTEUM  Jnnczewski.    Grossulariacese. 

Gooseberry. 

"No.  1241.  A  wild  gooseberry,  growing  from  6  to  15  feet  tall, 
found  in  dry  loess  embankments  at  altitudes  of  7,000  to  more  than 
9,000  feet.  Remarkably  spiny;  berries  medium  large,  of  elongated 
shape  and  persisting  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  winter. 
These  gooseberry  fruits  are  preserved  by  the  American  missionaries 
at  Kiucheng,  and  they  supply  a  very  delicious  tart  compote.  Of 
value  apparently  as  a  fruiting  shrub  and  as  a  hedge  plant  for  the 
cold  semlarid  sections  of  the  United  States." 

For  an  Illustration  of  this  tall-growing  bush  as  found  in  China, 
see  Plate  VI. 

89917  to  39920. 

From  near  Tangsa  (near  Titao),  Kansu,  China.    Collected  November 
29  and  30,  1914. 

89917.  SiBiRAEA  LAEVIGATA  (L.)  Maxlm.    Rosacefe. 
{Spiraea  laevigata  L.) 

"No.  1243.  A  shrub  growing  from  4  to  8  foet  tall,  found  on 
somewhat  moist  ground,  and  in  semishady  situations;  flowers  white, 
in  racemes,  appearing  in  June.  Of  value  as  an  ornamental  shrub  for 
the  colder  sections  of  the  United  States.  Collected  at  an  altitude 
of  more  than  9,000  feet." 

"  A  deciduous  shrub  of  sturdy,  bushy  habit,  2  to  5  feet  high,  with 
thickish,  rather  sparse,  perfectly  smooth,  brown  branchlets.  Leaves 
entire,  narrowly  obovate;  2  to  4i  inches  long,  one-half  to  seven- 
eighths  inch  wide;  stalkless,  tapering  at  the  base,  the  apex  with  a 
short,  abrupt  point;  glaucous  green  and  quite  smooth.  Flowers 
white,  produced  from  April  to  early  June  in  terminal  spreading  com- 
pound panicles  3  to  5  inches  high.    Native  of  Siberia ;  introduced  to 
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Britain  in  1774.  This  species,  whilst  not  particularly  showy,  is  quite 
distinct  from  all  other  spire?as  in  its  foliage,  which  In  shape  and  ccHor 
is  more  suggestive  of  a  spurge  (Euphorbia)  than  the  genus  to  which 
it  belongs.  Shrubs  4  feet  high  are  often  as  much  as  7  feet  through." 
(W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles^  vol.  2,  p. 
557,  under  Spiraea  laevigata,) 

39918.  Pbunus  sttpulacea  Maxim.  (?)     Amygdalacese.        Cherry. 

"No.  1244.  A  wild  cherry,  bearing  apparently  very  small  fruits; 
found  in  somewhat  moist  and  seraishady  situations.  Grows  into  a 
tall  shrub  with  many  stems.  Collected  at  an  altitude  of  more  than 
9,000  feet.  Of  value  possibly  as  an  ornamental  shrub,  as  a  stock,  and 
for  bree<ling  purposes." 

39919.  Philaoklphus  sp.     Hydrangeaceie. 

"No.  1245.  A  mock  orange,  found  between  scrub  on  a  mountain- 
side at  an  altitude  of  9,500  feet.  Apparently  extraordinarily  florifer- 
ous,  to  Judge  by  the  mass  of  empty  seed  capsules  that  were  left.  Of 
value  possibly  as  an  ornamental  garden  shrub  for  the  cooler  sections 
of  the  United  States." 

39920.  BiBES  sp.    Grossulariaceffi.  Currant. 

*'  No.  1246.  A  currant  of  medium  tall  growth,  found  beneath  tall 
scrub  on  a  mountain  slope  at  an  altitude  of  9,500  feet.  Of  value 
possibly  for  breeding  purposes." 

89921  to  39923. 

From  Lienhuashan  (near  Taochow),  Kansu,  China.    Collected  Novem- 
h&r  30,  1914. 

39921  and  39922.     Salix  sp.    Salicacete.  Willow. 

39921.  "  No.  1247.  A  remarkable  variety  of  willow,  growing 
into  a  tall  shrub  or  a  bushy  small  tree  and  of  which  the  tops 
for  the  length  of  about  1  foot  are  of  a  bright  yellow  color. 
When  seen  from  above  on  a  sunny  winter  day  they  make  a  strik- 
ingly cheerful  impression.  Of  special  value  for  parks  when 
planted  in  masses  or  in  groups  in  glens  or  low-lying  places, 
80  that  they  can  be  viewed  from  at)Ove.  CJollected  at  an  alti- 
tude of  9,000  feet.  Proposed  name  Oolden-Top  willow.  Where 
these  Golden-Top  willows  grow  deep-blue  spruces,  snowy  white 
birches,  and  red-wooded  dogwoods  are  also  found.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  purplish  crags  as  a  background,  make  a  most 
wonderfully  harmonious  winter  landscape." 

89922.  "No.  1248.  A  variety  of  the  Oolden-Top  willow,  but 
with  the  young  twigs  of  a  rich  reddish  brown  color.  Of  value 
for  parks  when  planted  in  masses  or  in  groups  in  glens  or  low- 
lying  places,  so  that  they  can  be  viewed  from  above." 

89923.    Malus  sp.    Malacese.  Crab  apple. 

•*  No.  1249.  A  peculiar  species  of  crab  apple,  bearing  its  small  fruits 
in  bunches.  These  fruits  are  of  the  size  of  peas,  are  bright  red,  and 
possess  an  agreeably  sour  flavor;  they  probably  could  be  well  utilized 
for  preserves.  The  trees  are  of  somewhat  dwarf  growth  and  seem 
remarkably  hardy.  They  may  be  of  value  as  stocks,  as  ornamental 
trees  for  northern  regions,  and  for  breeding  purposes.  Collected  at 
an  altitude  of  9,000  feet** 
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39924.     PoPULUS  simonii  Garri^re.    Salicaceie.  Poplar. 

"(No.  1250.  Near  Chenyatan  (near  TItao),  Kansu,  China.  Deceuil)er 
1,  1014.)  A  variety  of  Cliinese  poplar,  tlie  trunk  of  whicli  is  remarkably 
warty,  while  the  wood  seems  to  be  curled,  as  in  bird's-eye  maple.  (Col- 
lected on  sandy  land  at  an  altitude  of  8,(X)0  feet  For  specialists  in  fig- 
ured woods." 

39925.  Canavali  gladiatum  ( Jacq.)  DC.    Fabaceae. 

Sword  bean. 

From  Changning,  Kiangsu,  via  Swatow,  China.     Presentetl  by  Kev.  G.  R 
Bousfield,  American  Baptist  Mission.    Received  February  23,  1015. 

39926.  Akgraecum  fragrans  Thouars.    Orchidaceap. 

From  Curepipe,  Mauritius.    Presented  by  Mr.  A.  D.  de  Grandpr^.    Received 
February  17,  1015. 

The  Interest  attached  to  this  little  orchid  is  due  to  the  persistent  vanillalike 
odor  of  the  leaves  when  dry,  which  has  led  to  its  use  as  a  tea  In  Bourbon,  in 
Mauritius,  and  even  to  some  extent  in  France.  According  to  a  notice  of  an 
article  on  this  plant  by  a  M.  Gobley,  in  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle  (1850,  p.  509), 
communicated  to  the  Cliemlcal  Gazette,  it  is  considere<l  a  digestive  and  even 
recommended  in  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs.  The  popular  name  is  vari- 
ously spelled  Fahame,  Faham,  Fahan,  Fuhon,  Falium,  and  Faam,  of  the  origin 
of  which  I  have  no  information.  It  is  a  native  of  both  Bourbon  and  Mauiitius. 
Leaves  few,  toward  the  top  of  tlie  stem,  3  to  4  inches  long  by  (me-half  to  three- 
fourths  inch  broad.  Flowers  solitary,  axillary.  2  inches  In  diameter  across  tha 
sepals,  pure  white,  fragrant.  (Adapted  from  Curtis' a  Botanical  Magazine,  pL 
7161.) 

89927.  Manisuris  exaltata  (L.  f.)  Kuntze.    Poacea*. 

{Rottboellia  exaltata  L.  f.) 

From  Poona,  Bombay,  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  W.  Burns,  economic  bot- 
anist, Agricultural  CJollege.     Received  February  20,  1915. 

"Seeds  from  my  herbarium  specimens."     (Burns,) 

Introduced  for  the  work  of  the  Office  of  Forage-Crop  Investigations. 

89928  and  39929. 

F'rom  Lawang,  Java.    Presented  by  Mr.  M.  Buysman,  Botanic  Garden. 
Received  February  23,  1915. 

89928.     Canangium  odoratum   (Lam.)  Baillon.     Annonaceip. 

iCananga  odorata  Hook.  f.  and  Thoms.)  Ylaner-ylang. 

For  previous  introductions  and  descriptions,  see  S;  P.  I.  Nos.  20008, 
35243,  and  S8m2, 

39929.    Thunbebgia  oibsoni  S.  Moore.    Acanthacete. 

"A  very  fine  climbing  new  spe<'!es  from  east  troi)icaI  Africa,  with  very 
intense,  large,  fiery  orange  flowers."     (Bnysman,) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  39626  for  previous  introdu<rtion  and  description. 
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89930  and  39931.    Carica  spp.    Papayacerje. 

From  Buenos  Aires,   Argentina.    Presented  by  Sr.  Benito  J.   Garrasco, 
director  general,  Botanic  Garden.    Received  February  23,  1915. 

"Indigenous  plants  of  this  country."     (Carrasco.) 

39930.  Carica  papaya  L. 

39931.  Carica  quercifolia  (St.  Hil.)  Benth.  and  Hook. 

39932  to  39939. 

From  Burma,  India.    Collected  by  Mr.  F.  Kingdon  Ward.    Received  Feb- 
ruary 20, 1915.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Ward,  except  as  otherwise  indicated. 

39932.  Capsicum  annuum  L.    Solanacese.  Bed  pepper. 

"Dwarf  Capsicum  grown  by  the  Kachins,  near  Laza  Mali  Valley,  north- 
ern Burma,  latitude  26'* ;  open  cultivated  areas,  sandy  soil,  1,000  to  2,000 
feet ;  monsoon  climate ;  ripe  December,  dry  season." 

39933.  Chaetochloa  italica  (L.)  Scribner.    Poacese.  Millet. 
(Sctaria  italica  Beau  v.) 

"  Millet  from  Kachin  Hill  tracts." 

39934  and  39935.    Gossypium  spp.    Malvacese.  Cotton. 

"  Grown  by  Kachins  in  the  mountains  west  of  the  Mall  River,  latitude 
25"  to  27*  N.,  Upper  Burma.  Altitude  2,000  to  3,000  feet.  Not  irrigated. 
Monsoon  climate.  Soli  friable  clays  or  fine  sands,  all  derived  from  sand- 
stones." 

39936  to  39939.    Zea  mays  L.    Poacese.  Com. 

**  Grow^n  by  Naingvaws  in  the  Valley  of  Nmalhka,  Upper  Burma,  lati- 
tude 20'  to  27*  N.  Altitude  5,000  to  6,000  feet  Soil  derived  from  granite 
and  other  igneous  rock.  Climate,  monsoon  with  frequent  breaks  of  fine 
hot  weather  in  summer.    Not  irrigated." 

39936.    Dark  red.  39937.    Variegated. 

"  Some  of  the  seeds  on  the  ear  have  an  unmistakable  waxy  endosperm. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  this  type  of  endosperm  has  been  found  outside 
the  small  region  around  Shanghai.  The  early  Chinese  accounts  state 
that  maize  was  introduced  into  China  from  the  west,  and  this  region  of 
Upper  Burma  has  always  been  under  suspicion.  That  this  type  peculiar 
to  China  has  reappeared  from  this  region  is  very  suggestive."  (O.  N. 
Collins,) 

39938.    Variegated.  39939.    Dark  yellow. 

39940.    Citrus  medica  sarcodactylis  (Nooten)  Swingle.    Eutaceae. 

Bushukan. 

From  Yokohama,  Japan.    Scions  purchased  from  the  Yokohama  Nursery  Co. 
Received  February  24,  1915. 

"Bushukan  dlflfers  from  the  common  citron  in  having  the  segments  of  the 
frnlt  separated  into  fingerlike  processes.  The  flowers  are  very  fragrant  'and 
are  nsed  by  the  Chluese  and  Japanese  for  perfuming  rooms  and  clothing.  It  is 
souietiuies  grown  as  a  dwarf  potted  plant  for  ornament.  It  should  be  introduced 
Into  this  country."  {Swingle,  In  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture, 
vol.  2,  p.  7Si.) 
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39941  to  39945.    Ipomoea  batatas  (L.)  Poir.    Convolviilaces. 

Sweet  potato. 

From  Cuba.  Presented  by  Mr.  Juan  T.  Roig,  botanist.  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  Cuba.  Tubers  received  February 
19,  1915.  Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Roig;  yields  stated  in  arrobas  (of  25 
pounds  each)  per  caballerfa  (33^  acres.) 

39041.     "  No.  6.    Papa;  white.    From  the  station.    Yielding  10,550  arro- 
bas per  cabal lerla." 

39942.  "  No.  200.    Afani;  white.    From  Trinidad,  Santa  Clara  Province. 
Yielding  29,217  arrobas  per  caballerfa. 

39943.  "No.  182.    fifan^a^ro;  white.    From  El  Caney,  Oriente.     Yielding 
22,817  arrobas  per  caballerfa." 

39944.  "  No.  198.    Papayon;  white.    From  Trinidad,  Santa  Clara  Prov- 
ince.   Yielding  6,792  arrobas  per  caballerfa." 

39945.  '*  No.  24.    Blanco.    From  Luyano,  Habana.    Yielding  43,930  arro- 
bas per  caballerfa." 

39946.  Prunus  maritima  Wangenheim.    Amygdalaoeae. 

From  Wading  River,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Presented  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Miller^ 
through  Mr.  W.  F.  Wight.    Received  February  24, 1915. 

Pomology  No.  80370. 

A  deciduous  shrub  of  low,  compact  habit,  4  to  8  feet  high  and  more  in  diameter, 
with  gray,  downy  young  branchlets,  becoming  dark  with  age.  Flowers  white^ 
one-half  inch  across,  produced  in  May,  usually  in  pairs  or.in  threes  at  each  bud 
on  last  year's  shoota.  Fruit  red  or  purple,  round  or  oblong,  one-half  to  1 
inch  in  diameter.  Native  of  the  eastern  United  States,  frequently  inhabiting 
sandy  or  gravelly  places  near  the  coast.  Its  fruits  are  gathered  for  preserves, 
but  they  appear  to  vary  in  quality  and  sweetness.  The  flowers  are  borne 
profusely  in  this  country  [England],  and  the  species  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
of  dwarf  plums.  (Adapted  from  W,  J,  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the 
British  Isles,  voL  2,  p,  2^2. ) 

39947.  QuERcus  insignis  Martens  and  Galleotti.    Fagacese.    Oak. 

From  Zacuapam,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.  Presented  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Purpua. 
Received  February  24,  1915. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  39723  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

39948  to  39951.    Nicotian  a  sp.    Solanace^.  Tobacco. 

Collected  by  Dr.  J.  N.  Rose,  United  States  National  Museum.  Received 
February  18, 1915.    Quoted  notes  by  Dr.  Rose. 

89948.  "  Tobacco  from  Santa  Clara,  Peru.    Collected  July  3,  1914." 

89949.  *'  Tobacco  seed  from  near  San  Bartelome,  Peru.    Collected  July 
20, 1914." 

39950.  "Like  Nicotiana  gtauca,  but  leaves  narrow.    Collected  August 
12,  1914." 

39951.  "Collected  September  3,  1914." 


39952.     Garcinia  mamgostana  L.   Clusiacese.  Mangosteen^ 

From  Kingston,  Jamaica.     Presented  by  Mr.  W.  Harris,  Hope  Gardens.. 
Received  February  26, 1915. 
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38953.    Prunus  armeniaca  L.    Amygdalaceae.  Apricot. 

From  Santiago,  Chile.    Presented  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Shelly.    Received  February 
26,  1915. 

38854.     Persea  indica  (L.)  Sprengel.    Lauraceae. 

From  Nice,  France.    Presented  by  Dr.  A.  Robertson-Proschowsky,  Jardin 
d*Acclimatatlon.    Received  February  26,  1915. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  14498  and  19371  for  previous  introductions. 
38865.     Passiflora  edulis  Sims.    PassifloraceaB.       Passion  fruit. 

From  California.    Presented  by  Mr.  F.  O.  Popenoe,  West  India  Gardens, 
AUadena.    Received  March  1,  1915. 

"Grown  at  Camarlllo,  Cal."     {Popenoe.) 

39956.    Aleurites  fordii  Hemsl.    Euphorbiaceae.  Tung  tree. 

From  Hankow,  China.    Purchased  from  L.  C.  Gillespie  &  Sons.    Received 
March  2,  1915. 

S9957.     Feroniella  oblata  Swingle.    Rutaceae. 

From  Saigon,  Cochin  China.     Presented  by  Mr.  P.  Morange,  Director  of 
Agriculture.    Received  March  1,  1915. 

39958  to  39963.    Zea  mays  L.    Poaceae.  Com. 

From  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.    Presented  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Edwards,  direc- 
tor. Bureau  of  Agriculture.    Received  March  1,  1915. 

89958.  "No.  1.  Native  white  (Moro),  The  native  white  which  has 
been  improved  by  selection  during  the  past  three  years  is  very  promis- 
ing and  may  prove  to  be  valuable  elsewhere."     (JJ.  0.  Jacobson.) 

39959.  No.  2.    Native  red  (^n-  39962..  No.  5.    Native     yellow 

camado) .  ( Laguna ) . 

39960.  No.  3.     TapoL  39963.     No.  6.     TiMquit. 

39961.  No.  4.    Daliran, 

39964.     Delokix  regia  (Boj.)  Rafinesque.    Caesalpiniaceae. 

{Poinciana  regia  Hook.)  Royal  poinciana. 

From  Asuncion,  Paraguay.    Presented  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Mead.    Received  March 
1,  1915. 

«  Chivato," 

"A  rapid-growing  tree  with  broad  top  and  wide-spreading  branches.  Leaves 
gracefully  blpinnate,  30  to  60  cm.  long,  with  10  to  20  pairs  of  plnnfle,  each  pinna 
with  numerous  small  oval  leaflets;  flowers  large,  in  large  racemes,  bright  scar- 
let, the  upper  petal  striped  with  yellow;  calyx  segments  valvate;  petals  five, 
clawed,  obovate;  stamens  10,  free,  exserted;  pod  flat,  straplike,  15  to  60  cm. 
long. 

"This  handsome  ornamental  tree  is  a  native  of  Madagascar.  It  has  become 
widely  spread  and  la  now  found  in  all  tropical  countries.  It  yields  a  yellowish 
or  reddish  brown  mucilaginous  gum  containing  oxalate  of  lime.*'  (Saffordf 
IJBeful  Plants  ot  Ouam,) 
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39965.    Castanea  crenata  Sieb.  and  Zucc.    Fagace®.    Chestnut. 

From   Buitenzorg,    Java.     Presented   by   the   director.    Botanic   Garden. 
Received  March  3,  1915. 

"A  small  tree,  frequently  less  than  30  feet  high,  according  to  Sargent  but 
occasionally  much  larger ;  young  shoots  sometimes  very  downy,  with  the  down 
persisting  through  the  first  winter,  sometimes  merely  scaly.  leaves  oblong 
lanceolate,  3  to  7  inches  long,  1}  to  2  Inches  wide,  heart  shaped  or  rounded  at  the 
base,  pointed;  the  teeth  small,  with  bristlelilve  points;  lower  surface  covered 
with  a  close  gray  down;  stalk  one-half  inch  long,  downy.  Nuts  like  those  of 
0.  sativa. 

"  Native  of  Japan ;  introduced  In  1905,  if  not  before,  to  Kew,  where  young 
plants  are  thriving  very  well.  This  is  a  valuable  food  tree  in  Japan,  and  Sar- 
gent observes  that  he  never  saw  chestnuts  offered  in  such  quantities  for  sale 
in  Europe  or  America  as  there.  Ordinarily  the  nuts  are  smaller  than  those  of 
the  European  tree,  but  from  selected  trees  or  varieties  they  are  as  large  as  the 
best  European  varieties."  {W,  J,  Bean^  Trees  and  Sfirubs  Hardy  in  the  British 
Isles,  vol,  1,  p.  S07.) 

89966.    Juglans  regia  L.   Juglandacero.  Walnut. 

From  Seharunpur,  India.  Presented  by  Mr.  A.  O.  Hartless,  superintendent. 
Government  Botanic  Garden.    Received  February  23, 1915. 

"From  Kuraaon  Gardens,  Naini  Tal.  Called  Garhwal  Kaghzi,  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  this  seed  is  true  to  the  name  given.  Kaghzi  is  the  vernacular 
for  paper,  and  refers  to  its  alleged  thin  or  paper  shell.  Walnuts  are  grown  only 
on  the  hills ;  the  season  is  from  September  to  December.  Walnuts  are  common 
in  the  bazar  at  about  3  to  4  annas  (6  to  8  cents)  per  hundred."    {Hartless.) 

39967  to  89982. 

From  Soochow,  China.  Presented  by  Mr.  N.  Gist  Gee,  Soochow  University. 
Received  February  11,  1915.  Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Gee,  except  as  other- 
w^ise  indicated. 

89967  to  39972.     Soja  max  (L.)  Piper.    Fabacese.  Soy  bean. 

iOlydne  hispida  Maxim.) 

39967.  "(No.  1.  Kua  shu  ton  {Kwa  zoh).  Melon-ripe  bean.)  This 
is  so  named  because  of  its  time  of  ripening.  Seeds  are  sown  about 
the  first  of  May  and  cropped  late  in  June  when  melons  are  ripe. 
Used  only  as  a  vegetable." 

89968.  "(No.  2.  Chia  chia  san  tou  {Kah  kah  sen).  Pod  pod  three 
bean.)  Planted  in  the  middle  of  May  and  reaped  during  Septem- 
ber.   Used  as  a  vegetable  and  for  manufacturing  oil." 

89969.  "(No.  3.  Hung  hsiang  chih  tou  (Ong  slang  sze).  Red 
familiar  bean.)  These  are  'Loving  beans,*  as  the  characters  sug- 
gest Planted  In  the  middle  of  May  and  harvested  about  Septem- 
ber.    Used  both  as  vegetables  and  In  the  manufacture  of  oil." 

89970.  "(No.  4.  Hei  tou  (Huk).  Black  bean.)  Owing  to  their 
color,  these  are  called  •  Black  beans.'  Planted  in  the  first  part  of 
June  and  reaped  in  the  middle  of  October.  Used  as  a  vegetable 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  oil." 

89971.  "(No.  5.  Ku  H  chHng  {Kwa  lea  ching).  Bone  inside 
green.)  Planted  early  in  June  and  harvested  In  late  October. 
Used  only  in  making  oil." 


i 
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39967  to  39982— Continued.     (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  N.  Gist  Gee.) 

89972.  **(No.  6.  8hih  tzU  ho  tou  (Zee  tee  *ah).  Persimmon-seed 
bean.)  Planted  in  the  first  part  of  June  and  cropped  in  the  middle 
of  September.    They  are  larcely  used  as  vegetables." 

39973.    PisuM  SATIVUM  L.    Fubacerc.  Pea. 

"(No.  7.  Hsiao  han  (Siao  ea).  Small  cold.)  This  bean  is  so  named 
because  of  the  time  of  planting.  The  Chinese  characters  mean  'early 
winter.'  Planted  in  the  middle  of  October  and  cropped  in  late  May  of 
tlie  next  year.    Used  as  food  when  young." 

39974  to  39977.     Soja  max  (L.)  Piper.    Fabacete.  Soy  bean. 

(Glycine  hispida  Maxim.) 

39974.  "(No.  8.  Pa  yUeh  pai  tou  (Pah  yuih).  Eighth-month  white 
bean.)  The  combined  meaning  of  its  color  and  its  time  of  ripening 
indicates  the  name.  Planted  in  May  and  harvested  in  September, 
which  is  the  eighth  month  of  the  Chinese  calendar.  Used  to  make 
oil.  This  and  No.  9  [S.  P.  I.  No.  39975]  are  the  best  two  for  oil 
manufacture." 

39975.  "(No.  9.  Shui  pai  tou  (Oee  huh).  Water-white  bean.) 
Planted  in  late  May  and  reaped  in  September.  Used  to  manufac- 
ture oil ;  one  of  the  best  two  for  oil  manufacture." 

89976.  "(No.  10.  Niu  Va  picn  (Nue  duh  pea).  Cow  crush  flat.) 
Its  use  and  time  of  harvesting  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Gee 
huh  [S.  P.  I.  No.  39975].  The  beans  are  trodden  out  by  cows; 
hence  the  name." 

39977.  "(No.  11.  Wu  ch*iao  tou  (Oh  tsah).  Sparrow*s  cackling 
(or  magpie)  bean.)  Planted  about  the  last  part  of  June  and 
cropped  in  mid-October.    Used  largely  to  make  oil." 

39978.  Gleditsia  sinensis  I^am.    Cresalpinlacece.  Honey  locust. 

G.  sinensis  is  distinguished  from  G.  caspica  by  never  apparently  hav- 
ing more  than  14  leaflets  to  each  simply  pinnate  leaf.  It  is  found  on  the 
mountains  near  Peking  as  a  tree  40  feet  high.  Cultivated  on  the  Conti- 
nent in  Paris,  Montpellier,  Florence,  etc.,  but  not  in  England,  according 
to  Henry.  (Adapted  from  W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the 
British  Isles,  vol,  1,  p.  596,) 

39979.  Phaseolus  angulabib  (Willd.)  W.  F.  Wight.    Fabacete. 

Adzuki  bean. 

"(No.  13.  Shih  tou  (Ze),  Sowing  (or  fall)  bean.)  Planted  in  the 
fourth  month  of  the  Chinese  colendar  (May)  and  reaped  in  July.  Used 
largely  as  a  vegetable  when  young." 

39980.  DoLicHos  lablab  L.    Fabacese.  Bonavlst  bean. 

"(No.  14.  Ch*ih  tou  (THh),  Red  bean.)  Planted  in  the  first  part  of 
June  and  cropped  in  the  middle  of  September.  Used  as  food  when  mixed 
with  rice." 

39981.  Phaseolus  aureus  Roxb.    Fnbacea;.  Mung  bean. 

"(No.  15.  Pai  pien  tou  (Biih  pee).  White  flat  bean.)  Planted  in  the 
first  part  of  June  and  cropped  in  late  September.  Used  as  a  vegetable 
and  to  make  cakes." 

39982.  Soja  max  (L.)  Piper.    Fabacese.  Soy  bean. 
(Glycine  hispida  Maxim.) 

"(No.  16.  LU  tou  (Loh),  Green  bean.)  Planted  in  the  early  part  of 
June  and  cropped  early  in  September.  Used  the  same  as  the  ChHh  tou 
[S.  P.  I.  No.  39980].    Called  '  green  bean '  because  of  its  color,  probably." 
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89983  to  39898. 

From  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.    Presented  by  the  Arnold  Arboretam.    Received 
February  26, 1915.    Ck>llected  In  Japan  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Wilson. 
89983  to  89987.     Abies  spp.    Pinacese.  Fir. 

39983.  Abies  mabiesii  Masters.  Maries's  fir. 

Wilson  No.  7595. 

"A  tree  40  to  60,  occasionally  80,  feet  high,  of  compact,  pyramidal 
form ;  young  shoots  very  densely  covered  with  red-brown  down,  which 
persists  several  years;  buds  small,  globose,  completely  encased  In 
resin.  Leaves  one-third  to  1  inch  long,  one-twelfth  inch  wide;  dark 
shining  green  and  deeply  grooved  above;  glaucous  beneath,  with  two 
broad  bands  of  stomata ;  apex  rounded  and  notched.  The  lower  ranks 
spread  horizontally,  whilst  the  upper  shorter  ones  point  forward  and 
completely  hide  the  shoot.  Ck)nes  3  to  4  inches  long,  about  2  inches 
wide,  rounded  at  the  top,  egg  shaped,  purple  when  young;  bracts 
hidden. 

"  Discovered  on  Mount  Hakkoda,  in  Japan,  by  Charles  Maries  in 
1878,  and  introduced  by  him  at  the  same  time.  It  is  one  of  the  rarest 
of  silver  firs,  and  scarcely  a  good  tree  exists  in  the  country.  I  saw 
a  small  healthy  specimen  at  Scone  Palace  In  1906.  Two  years  later,  in 
Mr.  Hesse*s  nursery  at  Weener,  in  Hanover,  I  saw  a  healthy  batch 
he  had  raised  from  seeds.  I  do  not  know  that  It  has  borne  cones  In 
this  country.  (The  fir  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  8098,  is 
A,  %Joebh\ana.)  Maries's  fir  Is  best  distinguished  by  the  thick  red- 
brown  covering  of  down  on  the  twigs."  ( W.  J,  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs 
Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  1,  p.  123.) 

39984.  Abies  sachalinenbis  (Schmidt)  Masters.  Fir. 

Wilson  No.  7613. 

"A  tree  130  feet  high,  native  of  northern  Japan,  Sakhalin,  etc., 
but  so  liable  to  Injury  by  late  spring  frost  in  this  country  as  to  be  of 
no  value.  It  has  the  nordmanniana  arrangement  of  leaf,  but  in  the 
forward-pointing  leaves,  which  are  three-fourths  to  11  inches  long 
and  very  white  beneath.  It  resembles  A.  veitchii;  buds  white,  resinous. 
Cones  2i  to  3i  inches  long.  Introduced  in  1878,  by  Maries,  for 
Messrs.  Veltch.  I  saw  a  tree  about  16  feet  high  at  Murthly  Castle, 
near  Perth,  in  1906,  but  even  there  not  In  the  best  of  health."  (W.  J. 
Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  1,  p.  117.) 

89985.    Abies  sachalinenbis  nemobensis  Mayr. 

Wilson  No.  7869. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  39860  for  previous  Introduction  and  description. 

890A6.     Abies  umbellata  Mayr. 

Wilson  No.  7707. 

"Abies  umbellata  is  quite  closely  allied  to,  and  may  be  merely  a 
form  of,  A.  brachyphylla,  but  the  leaves  are  more  distinctly  sep- 
arated into  two  opposed  sets,  and  the  V-shaped  opening  left  by  the 
uppermost  leaves  is  much  wider;  they  are  also  longer  (up  to  li 
Inches),  the  stoma  tic  bands  beneath  are  narrower  and  duller  white, 
the  apex  is  much  more  tapered,  and  the  double  points  made  by  the 
notch  are  sharp,  almost  spiny.  An  interesting  distinction  is  pointed 
out  by  Henry  in  the  corrugation  of  the  branchlets;  in  A,  umbellata 
this  is  less  apparent  in  the  second  and  third  years ;  in  A.  brachyphylla 
It  is  more  pronounced.     A  cut  branchlet  bears  a  considerable  re- 
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semblance  to  that  of  A,  firma,  but  the  downy  unroughened  surface  of 
the  shoot  of  the  latter  at  once  distinguishes  it  A,  umhellata  appears 
to  have  all  the  beauty  and  hardiness  of  A.  l>rachyphyUa,**  {W.  J. 
Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  voL  1,  p.  119.) 

C9987.    Abtfs  vettchii  ouyacba  Shirasawa.  Fir. 

•      Wilson  No.  7525. 

The  species  Is  described  by  Bean  {Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the 
British  Isles,  vol,  i,  p.  i27),  as  "a  tree  50  to  70  feet  high;  young 
shoots  brown,  furnished  with  a  more  or  less  scattered,  minute  down ; 
buds  globose,  very  resinous,  purplish.  Leaves  one-half  to  1|  inches 
long,  one-sixteenth  inch  wide,  the  base  tapered,  the  apex  cut  off 
straight  and  notched;  dark  glossy  green  and  grooved  above,  vividly 
white  with  stomatic  lines  beneath.  All  the  leaves  point  forward,  and 
most  of  them  curve  more  or  less  upward;  a  few  occur  underneath 
the  shoot,  but  most  of  them  are  above  It  or  at  the  sides.  On  lateral 
shoots  growing  erect  or  nearly  erect  the  leaves  are  arranged  about 
equally  around  the  twig.  Ck>Des  cylindrical,  2  to  2}  inches  long, 
about  1  inch  wide ;  blue-purple  at  first. 

"Discovered  on  Fujiyama,  Japan,  by  John  Gould  Veitch  in  1860. 
Introduced  by  Maries  in  1879.  Among  silver  firs  this  species  is  very 
distinct,  on  account  of  the  narrow  truncate  leaves  pointed  for- 
ward and  curling  upward  and  intensely  blue-white  beneath.  The 
best  tree  I  have  ever  seen  is  at  Murthly,  which  in  1006  was  just 
over  90  feet  high ;  it  is  a  particularly  handsome  conifer  in  a  small 
state,  but  appears  inclined  to  develop  a  somewhat  lanky  habit  with 
age." 

*'Aoshirabe  (Japanese).  This  tree  differs  from  the  species  chiefly 
.  in  the  characters  of  the  cones,  which  are  cylindrical,  somewhat  ob- 
tusely pointed,  7  cm.  (2.8  inches)  long,  and  25  mm.  (1  inch)  in 
diameter,  olive-yellow,  while  those  of  A.  veitchii  show  a  deep  blue- 
violet  color."  {H,  Shirasawa,  Mitteilungen  der  Deutschen  Dendrolo- 
gischen  QeseUschaft,  p.  tSS,  1914,) 

80088.    AcEB  CAPILLIFE8  Maxim.    Aceraceae.  Maple. 

Wilson  No»  7747. 

"A  deciduous  tree,  sometimes  SO  to  85  feet  high,  the  branchlets  erect 
when  young  and  marked  with  whitish  stripes  running  lengthwise; 
branchlets  smooth.  Leaves  reddish  when  young,  three  lobed;  3  to  5 
.inches  long,  about  three-fourths  inch  wide;  smooth,  doubly  toothed,  the 
terminal  lobes  triangular  and  larger  than  the  side  ones ;  veins  and  stalks 
usually  red.  Flowers  greenish  white,  in  drooping  slender  racemes  21  to 
4  inches  long.  Fruits  smooth,  numerous,  in  drooping  racemes ;  key  one- 
half  to  three-fourths  inch  long;  wings  rounded  at  the  end,  one-fifth  inch 
wide,  spreading  at  an  angle  of  120*  to  almost  horizontal. 

"Native  of  Japan,  introduced  to  cultivation  by  Prof.  Sargent  who 
found  fruiting  trees  in  Japan  in  October,  1802,  and  sent  young  trees  to 
Kew  a  year  or  two  later.  It  has  proved  hardy.  It  is  one  of  the  hand- 
some group  with  striated  branches,  including  A,  pennsylvanicum  and 
A.  ruftnerve,  to  both  of  which  it  is  closely  allied  and  bears  much  resem- 
blance in  shape  of  leaf,  but  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
down  on  leaf,  young  wood,  and  flower  stem."  {W,  J,  Bean,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol  1,  p,  136  and  W.) 
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39989  to  39991.     Betula  spp.    Betulacese.  Birch. 

39989.  Betxtla  schmidtii  Kegel. 

Wilson  No.  7687,  from  the  Province  of  Shimotsnke,  Hondo,  around 
Lake  Ghuzenjl,  at  an  altitude  of  1,200  to  1,600  meters.  October  20, 
1914. 

"A  tree  30  to  35  meters  tall,  girth  2.1  to  3  meters.  This  lis  a  well- 
marked  species  characterized  by  the  narrow  but  stiff  erect  catkins 
and  by  the  fine  denticulations  of  the  short-petioled  leaves.  The 
bracts  are  rather  short,  with  obtuse  or  acute  lobes,  the  middle  one 
being  twice  longer  than  the  erect  lateral  lobes.  This  remarkable 
birch  Is  rare  in  Japan,  and  I  saw  it  only  on  the  wooded  shores  of 
Lake  Ghuzenji  and  in  the  ascent  there  from  Nikko.  It  is  a  large 
tree,  with  thick  branches  and  black  bark  which  falls  off  In  thick, 
rather  small  plates  of  irregular  shape."  {Plantae  Wilsonianae,  vol, 
2,  p.  475-476.) 

39990.  Betula  jafonica  kamtschatica  (Regei)  Winkler. 

Wilson  No.  7668,  from  the  Province  of  Shimotsnke,  Hondo,  around 
Yumoto,  on  Senjogahara,  October  19,  1914. 

"  Slender  tree,  8  to  20  meters  tall,  girth  0.3  to  0.9  meter,  bark  pure 
white,  common,  fruit  pendulous."  (Plantae  WilsofUanaey  vol,  f,  p. 
-♦87.) 

39991.  Betula  obobsa  Sieb.  and  Zucc. 

Wilson  No.  7680,  from  the  Province  of  Shimotsuke,  Hondo,  around 
Lake  Chuzenjl,  October  21,  1914. 

"  Yoguro-minebari,  A  tree  20  to  25  meters  tall,  girth  2.1  to  3 
meters,  fruit  erect."     (Plantae  WUsoniana^,  voU  2t  p,  4Tt.) 

89992.     JuNiPEBUs  LiTOBALis  Maxlm.    Pinaces.  Juniper. 

Wilson  No.  7740. 

Distribution. — A  prostrate  shrub  found  along  the  sandy  shores  of  the 
islands  of  Japan. 

39993.    AcANTHOPANAx  BCiADOPHTLLOiDES  Frauch.  and  Savat  Araliacesp. 
Wilson  No.  7649. 

A  tall,  glabrous  shrub  with  alternate  branches.  Leaves  alternate, 
long  petiolate  (12  to  25  cm.),  dlgitately  live  parted;  the  upper  often 
three  parted  or  occasionally  simple.  Leaflets  long  petiolate  (1  to  3  era.), 
ovate  from  a  rounded  or  slightly  attenuate  base,  slightly  acuminate  at 
the  apex,  sharply  denticulate,  pale  green  above,  somewhat  glaucous  be- 
neath. Flowers  white,  arranged  in  more  or  less  dense  panicles.  Japan. 
(Adapted  from  Franchet  et  Savatier,  Enumeratio  Plantarum  Japoni- 
carum,  v.  2,  p,  578.  1879.) 

39994  and  39995.    Larix  spp.    Pinacese.  Iiarch. 

39994.  Labix  kurilenbis  Mayr. 
Wilson  No.  7328. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  85171  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

39995.  Lasix  dahubica  pbincipisbuppbechtu   (Mayr)    Rehd.  and 
Wilson. 

The  Korean  larch. 


Trunk  of  Potanim'S  Peach  (Amvqoalub  persica  potanini,  8.  P.  I.  Na  40007). 

A  vHd  p«adi  of  tti«  type  at  A .  iaddiaia,  but  Beldam  grovbit  so  laigt;  maximum  30  leet.  Occurs 
Dt  alllludra  of  4,DD0  to  7,000  feet  In  Bids  TaUeys,  especrull;  In  well-sheltered  warm  mountain 
pocketa.  lU  fruits  era  not  edible,  but  as  a  stock  for  stoue  fnills  II  may  prove  more  drought 
rslslont  even  (ban  dacUtana,  Its  behavior  on  a  hillside  lomtloa  is  shown  ia  the  llhistiatKiL 
f  hotogcsphed  b;  Frank  N.  Ueyer,  October  20, 1914  (FUIDSFS). 


],  S«(t>  ind  PIviU  Impoiltd. 


A  Hardy  Wild  Pear  Tree  ih  Kanbu,  China  (Pvrus  bp.,  8.  P.  I.  No,  40019). 

,  stonda  close  to  If  It  Ij  not  Idmlkal  with  i'trw 

because  ol  ila  reaistaneB  to  p«r  blight.    It  occun 

>u  uin  uiuuiiuuiu  nl  allltudfs  of  8,000  [eet  in  compuD)'  irltli  IhB  BIberiaa  crab,  Popuiut  trcniila, 
and  PUraobamla,  ftUnorthem  planU.  Though  Ibe  IruIUIrom  Iho  wild  tree ani hard,  acrid,  and 
Inedible,  ths  species  appears  Co  huve  Kl<-en  rise  to  cultivated  lorms  oT  this  pear,  wblch,  uaUlie  Uie 
true  Cbtnese  peer  t /"r^M  Mimud),  are  melting  In  character  and  not  hard  uid  grill  v.    Ai  a  slock 
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*'The  typical  form  of  L.  principU  rupprechtii  as  represented  by 
the  specimens  from  Wutalshan  (collected  by  Purdom  and  Meyer) 
looks  quite  distinct  from  typical  L.  dahuricaj  but  the  specimens  from 
Welchang,  together  with  others  from  Manchuria,  Amurland,  and 
Korea,  form  a  series  which  gradually  merge  into  typical  L,  dahurica. 
With  L,  sibirica  Ledebour,  with  which  It  has  been  compared,  it 
agrees  only  In  the  size  of  its  cones,  but  differs  In  their  perfectly 
glabrous,  more  spreading,  and  thinner  scales  not  incurved  on  the 
margin,  truncate,  or  (particularly  in  the  Welchang  specimens)  even 
emarglnate  at  the  apex,  and  in  the  more  conspicuous  bracts  which 
are  often,  particularly  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cone,  more  than  half 
as  long  as  the  scales ;  in  all  these  characters  L.  f>rincipU  rupprechtii 
agrees  with  L.  dahurica,  and  it  seems  therefore  best  to  consider  it 
a  variety  of  this  species,  distinguished  by  the  more  numerous  scales. 
Purdom  and  also  Meyer  speak  of  this  larch  as  forming  forests  on  the 
northern  slopes  of  Wutalshan  and  in  its  neighborhood  where,  accord- 
ing to  Meyer,  the  snow  does  not  melt  until  well  into  May.  In  the 
Welchang  region  Purdom  remarks  that  the  tree  is  now  becoming 
very  scarce/*  {Rehder  and  WiUon,  Planiae  Wilsanianae,  vol,  2, 
p.  «i,  1914.) 

39096.    PiCEA  KOTAiiAi  Shlrasawa,    Pinaceie.  Spruce. 

Wilson  No.  7528. 

A  small,  cone-shaped  Japanese  spruce,  up  to  10  m.  (32)  feet)  high; 
the  trunk  reaches  a  diameter  of  25  cm.  (10  inches).  The  young  trees 
present  an  appearance  similar  to  those  of  P.  exceUa.  Young  twigs  red- 
dish brown,  smooth;  buds  cone  shaped,  short;  scales  brown,  covered 
with  resin ;  needles  short,  thick,  obtuse,  four  sided,  standing  thickly  and 
obliquely  on  the  twigs;  straight  or  often  somewhat  bowed,  7  to  13  mm. 
(one-fourth  to  one-half  inch)  long,  seeming  blue-white  from  a  distance. 
Cones  elliptic  oval,  obtuse,  brownish  yellow-green,  3.5  to  6  cm.  (1.4  to  2.4 
inches)  long,  2.5  cm.  (1  Inch)  broad.  (Adapted  from  H,  Shirasawa, 
MitteUungen  der  Deutschen  Dendrologiachen  OeseUachaft,  p,  25i,  1914.^ 

89997.    TAXX78  cusfioata  Sleb.  and  Zucc.    Taxaceae.  Tew. 

Wilson  No.  7778. 
For  previous  introduction  and  description,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  38661. 

39998.    ViBUENUM  FUBCATUii  Blume.    Gaprifoliacese. 

Wilson  No.  7624. 

**A  native  of  Japan  and  China.  This  also  has  the  showy  sterile  margi- 
nal flowers,  but  its  stems  are  more  uniformly  erect  It  differs  also  In  the 
shorter  stamens,  which  are  only  half  the  length  of  the  corolla,  and  In  the 
shape  of  the  furrow  in  the  seed.  It  succeeds  in  gardens  no  better  than 
V.  alnifoliutn,  although  there  was  a  healthy  plant  at  Abbotsbury,  near 
Weymouth,  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  a  native  of  northern  Japan  at  low 
levels  and  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  south.  The  foliage  turns 
brilliant  scarlet  to  reddish  purple  in  autumn.  It  is  a  bush  12  or  more 
Teet  high  in  a  wild  state."  ( W,  J.  Beany  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  tf^e 
BritUh  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  642.) 

Distribution. — ^The  Provinces  of  Hupeh  and  Szechwan  In  China  and  on 
Sakhalin  Island  and  in  Japan. 
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39998.    QuBBCus  sp.    FagacesB.  Oak. 

From  Zacuapam,  Vera  Cms,  M«xico.  Presented  by  Dr.  O.  A.  Purpus. 
Received  March  5,  1915. 

Selected  from  a  lot  of  Quercua  inHgtUB. 

40000  to  40039. 

From  China.  Ck>llected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  A^cnltural  Elxplorer 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Received  March  2,  1915.  Quoted 
notes  by  Mr.  Meyer,  except  as  otherwise  Indicated. 

40000  to  40006.    Amtgdalus  spp.    Amygdalaces.  Peach. 

40000.    Amtgdalus  pebsica  L. 
(Prunus  perHca  Stokes.) 

"(No.  2138a.  July  to  November,  1914.)  Cultivated  and  escaped 
peaches,  collected  along  the  roadsides  in  the  Chinese  Provinces  of 
Honan,  Shansl,  Shensi,  and  Kansu  at  various  altitudes.  To  be 
sown  to  obtain  new  types,  possibly.*' 

40001  to  40006.    Amtgdalus  spp. 

40001.  "(No.  2139a.  Sianfu,  Shensi,  China.  August  30,  1914.) 
Wild  peaches  having  larger  fruits  than  the  ordinary  wild 
ones,  said  to  come  from  near  Tzewu,  to  the  south  of  Sianfu. 
but  some  also  probably  collected  from  trees  in  gardens  which 
were  raised  from  wild  seeds.  When  seen  wild  this  peach 
generally  assumes  a  low  bush  form  of  spreading  habit;  when 
planted  in  gardens  and  attended  to,  it  grows  into  a  small 
tree,  reaching  a  height  of  12  to  20  feet,  with  a  smooth  trunk 
of  dark  mahogany-brown  color.  The  leaves  are  always  much 
smaller  and  more  slender  than  in  cultivated  varieties,  while 
their  color  is  much  darker  green.  They  seem  to  be  somewhat 
less  subject  to  various  diseases  than  the  cultivated  sorts,  and 
they  are  most  prolific  bearers,  although  the  fruit  Is  of  very 
little  value,  on  account  of  its  smallness  and  lack  of  flavor. 
In  gardens  around  Sianfu  this  wild  peach  is  utilized  as  a 
stock  for  improved  varieties.  It  is  also  grown  as  an  orna- 
mental ;  said  to  be  literally  covered  in  spring  with  multitudes 
of  shell-pink  flowers.    See  also  No.  2128a  [S.  P.  I.  No.  39428].*' 

40002.  "(No.  2140a.  Tsing  Range,  Shensi,  China.  September, 
1914.)  Wild  peaches,  occurring  in  the  foothills  of  the  higher 
mountains  at  altitudes  of  2,000  to  5,000  feet,  generally  found 
at  the  edges  of  loess  cliffs  and  on  rocky  slopes.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  variation  to  be  observed  as  regards  size  and 
shape  of  leaves,  density  of  foliage,  and  general  habits.** 

40008.  "(No.  2141a.  Near  Paichiatien,  near  Fenghsien,  Shensi. 
China.  September  17,  1914.)  Wild  peaches  found  on  a  moun- 
tain side,  at  an  altitude  of  4,000  feet;  these  small  trees  and 
bushes  had  borne  such  a  heavy  crop  that  the  ground  beneath 
them  was  covered  with  a  layer,  a  few  inches  thick,  of  the 
small,  yellowish,  hairy  fruits.  The  local  inhabitants  didn't 
consider  them  worth  collecting  even,  and  they  were  rotting 
and  drying  up." 

40004.  "(No.  2142a.  Kagoba  (south  of  Hsiku),  Kansu,  China. 
October  3,  1914.)  Wild  peaches  occurring  as  tall  shrubs  in 
loess  cliffs  at  the  Tibetan  frontier  at  altitudes  of  6,000  to  8,000 
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40000  to  40038— Continued.     (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Meyer.) 

feet.  Save  for  some  children  who  eat  these  wild  peaches,  they 
are  otherwise  considered  worthless  wild  fruit.  Local  name 
Teh  t'ao,  meaning  '  wUd  peach,'  and  Mao  foa,  meaning  *  hairy 
peach.* " 

40005.  " (No.  2143a.  Near  Kwatsa  (on  the  Hsiku  River) ,  Kansu, 
China.  November  10,  1914.)  Wild  peaches  found  on  stony 
mountain  slopes  In  a  wild,  very  sparsely  populated  country. 
No  fruit  trees  whatsoever  are  cultivated  by  the  local  settlers 
in  the  mountains,  and  the  way  some  of  these  peach  bushes 
grow  excluded  them  from  ever  having  been  brought  there  by 
any  man  or  even  any  quadruped ;  only  birds  might  have  trans- 
ported them." 

40006.  "(No.  2144a.  Tchutsaitze  (near  Hsiku),  Kansu,  China. 
November  2,  1014.)  Wild-growing  peach  of  tall,  bushy  growth, 
having  the  looks  and  habits  of  a  type  midway  between  the 
wild  peach  and  Potanln*s  peach.  Ck>llected  at  an  altitude  of 
4,500  feet,  at  the  foot  of  a  dry  mountain." 

40007  to  40009.    Aiitgdalus  pebsica  fotanini  (Batal.)  Ricker.    Amyg- 
{Pmnus  perHca  potanini  Batal.)  [dalaces. 

40007.  "(No.  2145a.  Tchutsaitze  (near  Hsiku),  Kansu,  ChiuM, 
October  29,  1914.)  Potanin's  peach,  collected  at  an  altitude  of 
4.300  feet.  Scions  sent  under  No.  1228  [S.  P.  I.  No.  S98891,  which 
see  for  further  remarks." 

For  an  illustration  of  the  trunk  of  this  peach  tree  as  found  growing 
In  China,  see  Plate  VII. 

40008.  "(No.  214ea.  Near  Tchutsaitze  (near  Hsiku),  Kansu,  China, 
November  3,  1914.)  A  variety  of  Potanin's  peach  having  very 
much  larger  stones  than  the  ordinary  variety.  Collected  at  an 
altitude  of  6,000  feet  Of  value  especially  as  a  stock  for  stone 
fruits;  also  recommended  as  an  ornamental  sprlng-ilowering  tree, 
especiaUy  for  the  drier  parts  of  the  United  States." 

40000.  "(No.  2147a.  Near  Paoji  (near  Hsiku),  Kansu,  China. 
November  9,  1914.)  Potanin's  peach,  collected  from  mountain 
sides,  where  it  is  much  cut  for  its  fine  straight  shoots,  which  serve 
for  pipestems  and  for  whip  butts.    Altitude,  7,000  feet." 

40010 and 40011.    Amtodalus  tanoutica  (Bat)  Korsh.    Amygdalacese. 

(Prunui  tangutioa  Koehne.) 

40010.  "(No.  2148a.  Lantsai  (near  Hsiku),  Kansu,  China.  Octo- 
ber 29,  1914.)  The  Tangutian  almond,  collected  at  an  altitude  of 
4,200  feet  Scions  sent  under  No.  1222  [S.  P.  I.  No.  39898],  which 
see  for  further  notes." 

40011.  "(No.  2149a.  Near  Kiucheng  (New  Taochow),  Kausu,  China, 
November  27,  1914.)  The  Tangutian  almond,  collected  along  the 
banks  of  the  Tao  River,  at  an  altitude  of  9,450  feet.  It  was  here 
that  the  Russian  traveler  G.  N.  Potanin  obtained  some  of  his  ma- 
terial in  1885.  For  further  remarks,  see  No.  1222  [S.  P.  I.  No. 
39898]." 

40012  and  40013.    Pbunus  abhbniaoa  L.    Amygdalaceae.  Apricot. 

40012.  "(No.  2150a.  Near  Lantsai  (near  Hsiku),  Kansu,  China. 
November  3,  1914.)     Wild  apricots,  occurring  very  commonly  in 
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the  mountains  at  altitudes  of  5,000  to  9,000  feet  The  natives  col- 
lect the  stones,  crack  them,  take  the  kernels  out,  and  eat  them, 
after  having  boiled  them.  They  still  taste  bitter,  however.  Of 
use  possibly  in  extending  apricot  culture  farther  north;  also  as 
stocks  for  stone  fruits  in  semiarftd  regions  and  as  hardy  spring- 
flowering  park  trees  for  the  cooler  parts  of  the  United  States." 

40013.  "(No.  2151a.  Near  Kwatsa  (on  the  Hsiku  River),  Kansu, 
d^ina.  November  10,  1914.)  Wild  apricots,  coming  from  a  dif- 
ferent district ;  otherwise  the  same  remarks  apply  to  them  as  to  the 
preceding  number." 

40014  and  40015.    Pbunus  spp.    Amygdalacese.  Plum. 

40014.  "(No.  2152a.  Near  Kwanyintang  (between  Paochl  and 
Fenghsien),  Shensi,  China.  September  15,  1914.)  A  wild  plum, 
found  on  somewhat  stony  mountain  slopes  at  altitudes  between 
4,000  and  5,000  feet.  Grows  into  a  tall  bush,  densely  branched 
and  often  spiny  on  the  young  shoots.  Fruits  the  size  of  a  large 
marble,  of  yellowish  green  color,  flavor  very  spicy,  although  sour 
near  the  skin  and  the  stone.  Of  value  possibly  to  supply  compotes 
and  for  breeding  experiments." 

40015.  "(No.  2153a.  Kagoba  (south  of  Hsiku),  Kansu,  Chino. 
October  31,  1914.)  A  wild  plum,  growing  into  a  tall  bush  or  even 
a  small  tree,  found  on  sloping  stretches  of  loess  land  at  the  foot 
of  mountains  near  the  Tibetan  frontier  at  altitudes  of  6,0(X)  to 
8,000  feet.    Of  value  possibly,  like  the  preceding  number." 

40016.    JuGLANs  BEGiA  L.    JuglaudaceflB.  Walnut 

"(No.  2145a.  Hsiku,  Kansu,  China.  October  26,  1914.)  Wild  wal- 
nuts, growing  on  sheltered  mountain  sides  and  in  narrow  valleys  at 
altitudes  of  5,000  to  8,(X)0  feet.  There  is  some  variation  in  the  size  and 
quality  of  nuts  from  various  trees,  but  in  general  these  wild  walnuts 
are  small,  hard  shelled,  and  not  sweet.  The  trees  may,  however,  be 
much  hardier  than  the  Persian  strain  of  walnuts,  and  possibly  they 
could  be  utilized  in  extending  walnut  culture  farther  north." 

40017  and  40018.    Oephalotaxus  dbupacea  sinensis  Rehd.  and  Wilson. 

Taxaceee. 

40017.  "(No.  2155a.  Near  Kwanyintang  (between  Paoki  and 
Fenghsien),  Shensi,  China.  September  15,  1914.)  An  evergreen 
conifer,  growing  into  a  tall  shrub  or  rarely  into  a  gnarled  small 
tree.  Resembles  in  general  habits  Oephalotaxus  fortunei,  but  of 
denser,  less  open  growth,  especially  beautiful  when  young,  or  two 
or  three  years  after  it  has  been  cut  down  to  the  ground;  for  this 
plant  throws  up  sets  of  new  shoots  more  compact  in  growth  than 
the  original  stems.  It  withstands  a  great  amount  of  shade,  and 
thrives  even  among  bowlders  and  stony  debris.  Of  value  as  an 
ornamental  evergreen,  especially  for  shady  places,  for  those  parts 
of  the  United  States  where  the  winters  are  not  too  severe.  Col- 
lected at  an  altitude  of  4,000  feet." 

40018.  "(No.  2156a.  Near  Kwatsa  (on  the  Hsiku  River),  Kansu, 
China.  November  10,  1914.)  The  same  as  the  preceding  number 
[40017],  but  coming  from  a  diflferent  locality;  collected  at  5,000 
feet  altitude.  Locally  this  shrub  is  called  Shut  pei  shu,  meaning 
'water  conifer.*    Its  seeds  are  collected  by  the  people  and  eaten 
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boUed,  apparently  to  remove  a  poisonous  principle.  They  are 
rich  in  oil,  but  taste  bitterish  even  after  having  been  boiled.  Of 
value  like  the  preceding  number." 

40019.  Pybus  ussxtbeenbis  Maxim.    Malacese.  Pear. 

"(No.  2157a.  Near  Tchenyatau  (near  Tltao),  Kansu,  China.  Decem- 
ber 1,  1914.)  A  species  of  wild  pear,  growing  to  be  a  large  tree,  with  a 
wide-spreading,  dense  head  of  branches.  Bark  of  dark  color  and  in  the 
main  trunk  even  blackish  and  deeply  furrowed  in  old  specimens.  Young 
branches  often  ferociously  spiny  and  eepeciaUy  so  in  suckers.  Leaves 
small  and  with  much  shorter  peduncles  than  in  Pyrus  chinensis.  Fruits 
globose,  flattened.  Oalyx  persistent,  peduncle  generally  short;  much 
variation  exists  as  regards  size,  but  the  fruits  of  this  species  of  pear 
are  generally  small ;  the  flesh  is  also  acrid  and  often  quite  hard,  though 
some  of  the  larger  ones  are  edible  after  having  been  frozen.  This  pear 
is  not'  found  in  the  warm  valleys,  but  it  thrives  best  at  altitudes  of 
about  8,000  feet,  in  company  with  such  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  as  Picea 
obovata,  Populua  tremula,  Malua  haccata,  Hippophae  rhamnoides, 
Syringa  amureMia,  Rhamnus  dahurica,  Sorbaria  aorbifolia,  and  others. 
This  pear  has  apparently  given  rise  to  some  locally  cultivated  forms 
bearing  small,  sour  fruits,  which  are  juicy,  however,  and  melting,  and 
not  hard  and  gritty,  like  the  poorer  strains  of  P.  cUinenHs.  Of  undoubted 
value  as  a  stock  for  pears  in  cold  sections  and  as  a  factor  in  breeding 
experiments  in  trying  to  extend  successful  pear  culture  farther  north- 
ward." 

For  an  illustration  of  this  hardy  pear  tree  as  found  growing  in  China, 
see  Plate  YIII. 

40020.  Malus  sp.    Malacese.  Crab  apple. 

"(No.  2158a.  Lienhuashan   (near  Taochow),  Kansu,  China.    Novem- 

l)er  30,  1914.)  A  peculiar  species  of  crab  apple  of  which  scions  were 

sent  under  No.  1249  [S.  P.  I.  No.  39923],  which  see  for  further  Infor- 
mation." 

40021.  SoBBus  sp.    Malaceie.  Bo  wan. 

"(No.  2159a.  Lienhwashan  (near  Taochow),  Kansu,  China.  Novem- 
ber 30,  1914.)  A  species  of  rowan  of  tall,  shrubby  growth;  found  in 
somewhat  shady  places  at  altitudes  of  8,000  to  10,000  feet.  Leaves  small 
and  pinnate,  berries  of  pale  yellow  color,  in  some  species  apparently 
white.  Possessing  a  good  flavor,  though  somewhat  bitter;  of  use,  how- 
ever, for  preserves.  This  rowan  is  of  value  possibly  as  a  tree  for  the 
home  garden,  especially  for  the  cooler  sections  of  the  United  States." 

40022.  Rises  alpbstbe  oioanteum  Janczewski.    Qrossulariacefle. 

Gooseberry. 

"(No.  2ie0a.  Near  Yangsa  (near  Titao),  Kansu,  China.  November  29, 
1914.)  A  very  spiny  wild  gooseberry,  with  quite  elongated  fruits.  Col- 
lected at  an  altitude  of  more  than  9,000  feet.  For  further  information, 
see  No.  1241  [S.  P.  I.  No.  39916]." 

For  an  illustration  of  this  tall-growing  bush  as  found  in  China,  see 
Plate  VI. 

40023.  Pbinsepia  un [flora  Batalin.    Amygdalacete. 

"(No.  2161a.  Near  Sanszemiau  (near  Taochow),  Kansu,  China.  De- 
cember 1,  1914.)     A  fruit-bearing,  spiny  shrub,  suggested  as  a  possible 
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new  frniting  bush  for  the  semiarid  sections  of  the  United  States,  col- 
lected at  an  altitude  of  0,500  feet.  See  also  remarln  under  No.  2127a 
[S.  P.  I.  No.  39432].** 

40024.  DiospTBOS  lotus  L.    Diospyracett.  Persimmon. 

"(No.  2162a.  Hsiku,  Kansu,  China.  October  20,  1914.)  A  variety 
of  Ohoorma  persimmon,  with  fruits  much  larger  than  the  ordinary  sort ; 
shape  also  dlfTerent,  being  flattened  globose;  color  yellow,  changing  later 
on  into  blackish.  Taste  much  Uke  a  kaH,  making  one  think  that  Z>. 
lotus  possibly  could  be  developed  into  a  promising  fruit-bearing  tree 
adapted  especially  for  mild-wintered  semiarid  regions." 

40025.  ScHizANDBA  8PHSNANTHEBA  Rebd.  and  Wilson.    Magnoliaceie. 

"(No.  2163a.  Paoki,  Shensi,  China.  September  12,  1914.)  A  peren- 
nial woody  vine  of  slender  growth,  found  between  tall  scrub  in  shady 
places;  foliage  not  unlike  that  of  Actinidia  kolomikta,  but  somewhat 
thinner  and  with  red  petioles.  The  carmine-red  berries  are  borne  in 
small  spikes  on  fleshy  stalks,  and  they  hang  down  gracefully;  these 
berries  are  the  size  of  currants;  they  possess  a  subacid,  spicy,  aromatic 
taste,  somewhat  too  pronounced  to  make  it  acceptable  right  away  to 
most.  Caucasian  people.  The  Chinese  eat  them  much  and  claim  they 
purify  the  blood  and  dislodge  waste  matter  from  the  body.  By  selection 
better  varieties  could  be  obtained,  no  doubt,  which  might  prove  to  be 
quite  acceptable  to  the  western  palate.  This  vine  deserves  to  be  experi- 
mented with  for  the  following  purposes:  As  an  ornamental  cover  vine 
for  shady  places,  as  a  possible  new  fruiting  vine  to  be  grown  on  trellises 
on  northern  exposures,  and  as  a  medicinal  plant  having  apparently  some 
value  as  a  blood  cleanser.  Chinese  name  Wu  wei  tstH,  meaning  *  fruit  of 
flve  tastes.' " 

40026.  Vms  sp.    Vitacese.  Ghrape. 

"(No.  2164a.  Near  Kwanyintang  (between  Paoki  and  Fenghsien), 
Shensi,  China.  September  15, 1914.)  Wild  grapes,  overrunning  taU  scrub 
and  trees  on  mountain  sides  at  altitudes  between  3,000  and  5,000  feet 
The  small  bunches  of  blackish  blue  berries  are  collected  by  the  people 
and  eaten,  but  no  attempts  seem  to  be  made  to  domesticate  these  wild 
grapes.  Of  value  possibly  in  breeding  experiments,  as  stocks,  and  as 
ornamental  cover  vines  for  pergolas,  etc  There  may  be  several  distinct 
forms  among  these  seeds.** 

40027.  DiPELTA  TUNNAxrcNBiB  Frauchot    Gaprifoliacese. 

"(No.  2165a.  Near  Paoji  (near  Hsiku),  Kansu,  China.  November  6, 
1914.)  A  shrub  of  the  appearance  of  a  Lonicera  when  seen  in  winter, 
but  bearing  triangular  winged  fruits.  Cuttings  sent  under  No.  1229  [S. 
P.  I.  No.  39905],  which  see  for  further  information.*' 

40028.  BucoMMiA  ULMoiDBS  Oliver.    Trochodendraceft.  Tuchnng. 

"(No.  2166a.  Huihsien,  Kansu,  China.  September  28,  1914.)  A  Chi- 
nese caoutchouc  tree,  found  wild  on  densely  forested  mountain  slopes  in 
southwestern  Shensi  and  southeastern  Kansu;  also  much  cultivated  in 
gardens  and  here  and  there  planted  along  roadsides.  This  tree  has  the 
peculiar  property  of  exhibiting  rubberlike  threads  of  shining  whitish 
color  whenever  pieces  of  bark  or  leaf  are  snapped  across,  but  it  shows 
this  peculiarity  strongest  of  all  in  its  winged  fruits,  which  fact  is 
often  shown  by  the  Chinese  to  those  who  have  never  seen  it  before. 
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They  call  this  tree  on  this  account  Bhih  mien  9hu,  meaning  '  stone  cotton 
tree,'  reference  being  made  apparently  to  the  resemblance  of  this 
caoutchouc  or  rubber  to  asbestos.  The  bark  of  this  Eucommia  is  a  valu- 
able drug,  used  as  a  heart  stimulant  and  said  to  benefit  especially  those 
whose  hearts  have  become  afTected  by  overindulgence  in  opium.  The 
bark  is  called  Tu  chung,  meaning  *  heart's  ease,'  and  the  tree  also  passes 
under  that  name,  although  in  Shensl  and  Eansu  the  name  Shih  mien  shu 
is  the  one  commonly  used.  It  seems  that  the  bark  is  mostly  taken  from 
trees  that  are  from  7  to  12  years  old.  Here  and  there  the  Chinese  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  rapid  growth  the  Eucommia  makes  when  young, 
and  they  have  planted  them  along  roadsides,  together  with  poplars.  The 
long,  stender,  and  straight  stems  are  used  for  house-building  purposes. 
This  tree  reaches  a  height  of  80  feet,  but  it  seems  to  grow  best  when 
sheltered  by  other  trees.  Of  value  as  a  quick-growing  ornamental  tree 
for  parks  in  those  sections  of  the  United  States  where  the  winters  are 
not  too  severe.  It  also  might  be  planted  in  plantations,  after  careful 
inquiries  have  been  made  as  to  the  amount  of  bark  China  could  take  an- 
nually, and  its  bark  exx>orted  to  China.  Obtained  from  the  garden  of 
the  Belgian  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  in  Hulhsien." 

*'A  deciduous  tree,  not  yet  found  by  Europeans  in  a  wUd  state,  but 
from  20  to  30  feet  high,  as  seen  cultivated  by  the  Chinese.  It  probably 
reaches  a  large  size.  Leaves  alternate,  ovate  to  oval,  long  and  slender 
pointed,  toothed,  2  to  8  inches  long,  slightly  hairy  on  both  surfaces  when 
young,  becoming  smooth  above.  Flowers  unisexual,  the  sexes  on  separate 
trees;  they  are  inconspicuous,  the  males  consisting  of  brown  stamens 
only;  female  ones  not  seen  by  me.  f^it  flat  and  winged,  1-seeded, 
rather  like  an  enlarged  fruit  of  wych-elm,  oval  oblong,  11  inches  long, 
tapering  at  the  base  into  a  short  stalk,  apex  notched. 

"  Introduced  to  France  from  China  about  1896,  and  a  few  years  later 
to  Kew,  where  several  plants  raised  from  the  original  plant  (a  male) 
are  15  to  20  feet  high  and  have  several  times  flowered.  It  was  first 
discovered  in  China  by  Henry  as  a  cultivated  tree,  20  to  30  feet  high, 
but  as  its  bark  is  and  has  been  for  2,000  years  highly  valued  by  the 
Chinese  for  its  real  or  supposed  tonic  and  other  medicinal  virtues,  it 
is  never  allowed  to  reach  its  full  size,  but  is  cut  down  and  stripped  of 
its  bark.  To  Europeans  the  most  interesting  attribute  of  this  tree  is  its 
containing  rubber.  What  its  commercial  value  may  be  is  doubtful;  the 
rubber  is  apparently  of  inferior  quality,  but  the  tree  is  of  peculiar 
interest,  as  the  only  one  hardy  in  our  climate  that  is  known  to  produce 
this  substance.  If  a  leaf  be  gently  torn  in  two,  strings  of  rubber  are 
visible.  At  Kew,  grown  in  good  loam,  it  has  proved  absolutely  hardy 
and  a  vigorous  grower;  it  can  be  propagated  by  cuttings  made  of  half- 
ripened  wood  put  in  gentle  heat.  Wilson  introduced  seeds  to  the  Coombe 
Wood  nursery,  from  which,  no  doubt,  trees  of  both  sexes  have  been 
raised.  Some  authors  place  it  in  the  witch-hazel  family."  (W.  J.  Bean, 
Tree9  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  1,  p.  534-585.) 

For  an  illustration  of  these  gum-producing  trees  as  found  growing  In 
China,  see*  Plate  IX. 

400JS9.    Tbachtcabpub  excelsus  (Thunb.)  Wendl.    Phoenlcacete.    Palm. 

"(No.  2ie7a.  Huihsien,  Kansu,  China.  September  28,  1914.)  The 
Chinese  fan  or  coir  palm,  cultivated  in  gardens  in  southern  Shensi  and 
southern  Kansu  as  an  ornamental  tree,  reaching  a  height  of  30  to  40 
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feet.  Withstands  successfully  winter  temperatures,  unprotected,  of 
— 12*  C.  (+11°  F.),  as  happened  In  Hulhsien  on  November  1,  1895. 
when  all  the  other  palms  around  there  died.  Of  value  as  a  fine  orna- 
mental garden  and  park  tree  for  all  parts  of  the  United  States  where  the 
mercury  does  not  go  much  below  10°  F.  Chinese  name  Tsunff  Mhu, 
meaning  *coir  palm  tree.'  Obtained  like  the  preceding  number,  2166ti 
IS.  P.  I.  No.  40028]." 

40030.  Abexmoschus  manihot  (L.)  Medic.    Malvacete.  Hibiscus. 

(HibUcus  manihot  L.) 

"(No.  2168a.  Near  Tsaichlapu,  Shensi,  China.  September  9,  1914.) 
A  species  of  Hibiscus,  with  many  large  flowers  of  clear  yellow  color; 
cultivated  here  and  there  on  fertile  flats  along  the  Wei  River  as  a  vege- 
table. The  petioles  of  the  flowers,  just  before  they  expand,  are  picked 
and  also  the  young  tops ;  these  are  dried  in  the  wind  or  in  the  sun  and 
when  dry,  ground  into  a  powder,  which  is  sprinkled  over  flour  noodles 
to  make  them  more  gelatinous,  or  it  is  added  to  soups  and  sauces  to 
make  them  mucilaginous.  The  taste  of  this  powder  is  slightly  subacid, 
and  not  unpleasantly  so.  Possibly  a  good  jelly  could  be  made  from  it 
Chinese  name  Chih  t8*ao.** 

40031.  Asparagus  tbichopuyllus  flexuosus  Trautv.    Convallariaces. 

"(No.  2169a.  Near  Yangsa  (near  Titao),  Kansu,  China.  November  30, 
1914.)  An  asparagus  of  trailing  habits  and  having  spiny  bracts;  found 
wild  among  low  scrub  in  a  loess  bank.  Apparently  rare.  Of  value  possi- 
bly in  breeding  experiments  and  as  a  trailing  garden  perennial." 

40032.  Alamuium  chinense  (Lour.)  Kchder.    Coruaceft. 
{Marlea  begonifolia  Roxb.) 

**(No.  2170a.  Near  Yuyinchen  (between  Liangtang  and  Hulhsien), 
Kansu,  China.  September  26,  1914.)  A  shrub  or  small  tree,  belonging 
to  the  Cornacese,  bearing  leaves  of  many  forms,  some  being  very  large 
and  of  lop-sided,  elliptical  shape,  while  others  have  five  points  and  are 
small,  resembling  leaves  of  Liquidatnbar  styraciflua.  Found  in  somewhat 
damp  places  at  the  foot  of  embankments  or  along  streams.  Of  value  as 
a  striking  looking  garden  and  park  shrub  for  mild-wintered  regions." 

40033.  OsTEOMELES  scHWEBiNAE  Schueldcr.    Malacese. 

"(No.  2171a.  Kwatsa  (on  the  Hslku  River),  Kansu,  China.  November 
10, 1914.)  A  very  dense-growing  shrub,  from  2  to  5  feet  tall,  having  small, 
dark-green,  finely  pinnate  leaves.  Found  on  dry  stony  wastes  and  In 
rock  clifts.  Bears  small  bluish  black  berries  In  the  late  fall  of  the  year 
and  Is  said  to  bloom  profusely  In  early  summer  with  conspicuous  white 
flowers.  Of  value  as  a  shrub  for  rockeries  and  as  a  lining  bush  along 
pathways  running  irregularly." 

"An  evergreen  shrub,  growing  probably  6  to  8  feet  high  in  the  open, 
considerably  more  against  a  wall;  the  long,  slender,  flexible  branchlets 
covered  with  short  gray  hairs.  Leaves  pinnate,  2  to  4  inches  long,  com- 
posed of  8^  to  151  pairs  of  leaflets,  covered,  more  especially  beneath, 
with  gray  down;  main  stalk  hairy,  channeled  above.-  Leaflets  oblong- 
oval  or  obovate,  with  a  short  abrupt  point,  stalkless,  one-quarter  to  five- 
eighths  inch  long,  about  one-third  as  wide.  Flowers  white,  one-half  to 
two-thirds  inch  diameter,  produced  in  June  in  branching  corymbs  IJ 
to  3  inches  across,  terminating  lateral  twigs;  calyx  lobes  ovate-lanceo- 
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late,  hairy  outside,  smooth  within.  Fruit  egg  shaped,  one-fourth  to 
three-eighths  inch  long,  at  first  dark  red,  blue-black  when  ripe,  smooth, 
crowned  by  the  persistent  calyx ;  5-seeded. 

"  Native  of  Yunnan  and  other  parts  of  China ;  originaUy  raised  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris  from  seed  which  had  been  sent  from  Yunnan 
by  the  Abb^  Delavay  in  1888 ;  introduced  to  Kew  in  1802.  Forms  nearly 
allied  to  this  Chinese  plant  occur  throughout  the  southeast  Pacific  region 
as  far  as  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  New  Zealand.  The  whol#  were  at 
first  included  under  O.  anthyllidifolia  Lindley,  but  the  west  Chinese 
plant  has  been  separated  on  the  strength  of  its  smooth  fruit,  less  hairy 
calyx  lobes,  and  usually  but  not  always  narrower  leaves,  thus  leaving 
Lindley's  name  for  the  tropical  and  subtropical  woolly  fruited  plants. 
They  are  extremely  closely  allied,  but  perhaps  the  latter  could  not  be 
grown  out  of  doors  with  us. 

*'0,  schwerinae  is  a  shrub  of  distinct  appearance,  its  foliage  very 
suggestive  of  some  of  the  Leguminosse;  it  is  also  very  elegant  in  habit 
and  attractive  in  blossom.  But  we  do  not  find  it  hardy  in  the  open, 
although  it  survives  mild  winters.  It  makes  a  very  delightful  wall 
plant.  It  can  be  increased  by  cuttings  made  of  moderately  ripened  wood 
placed  in  gentle  heat.  Seed  ripens  only  in  favorable  years."  (W.  J. 
Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  2,  p.  113,) 

40034.    Polygonum  sp.    Polygonacece. 

*'( No.  2172a.  Tung  Tung  (near  Tangchangpu),  Kansu,  China.  Novem- 
ber 19,  1914.)  A  Polygonum  of  slender  woody  growth;  a  vine,  found  on 
open  places  here  and  there,  covering  often  whole  blocks  of  scrub  or  rocky 
cliffs  with  its  masses  of  showy  white  flowers,  which  appear  in  late  sum- 
mer and  are  produced  in  the  greatest  profusion.  Foliage  relatively  small 
and  resembling  leaves  of  buckwheat.  Able  apparently  to  withstand 
much  drought  and  adverse  conditions.  Of  decided  value  as  a  porch, 
arbor,  pergola,  and  trellis  vine  for  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States. 
Collected  at  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet." 
40085  and  40036.     Castanea  sp.    Fagacefe.  Chestnut. 

40035.  "(No.  2173a.  Huihsien,  Kansu,  China.  September  28, 
1914. )  A  species  of  chestnut  of  medium  tall  growth ;  trunk  more 
Blender,  and  bark  smoother  than  in  0.  moUissima,  while  the  leaves, 
burs,  and  nuts  are  smaller.  Loves  apparently  shady  situations 
and  damp  soil.  Of  value  as  a  nut-bearing  tree,  especially  for  the 
southeastern  United  States.  Obtained  like  No.  2166a  [S.  P.  I. 
No.  40028]." 

40036.  "(No.  2174a.  Chenghsien,  Kansu,  China.  October  4,  1914.) 
A  species  of  chestnut,  said  to  occur  wild  in  the  mountains;  ap- 
parently the  same  as  the  preceding  number,  2173a  [S.  P.  1. 
No.  40035].  Where  these  chestnuts  grow  in  gardens  one  also 
finds  some  of  the  following  trees,  showing  how  mild  the  climate  is : 
Liffustrum  lucidum,  Trachycarpus  (Chamaerops)  excelsus.  Ho- 
venia  dulcis,  Diospyros  kaki,  Punica  ffranatum,  Phyllostachys  ham- 
busoides  (P.  quUioi),  etc." 

40037.    Aesculus  wilbonh  Rehder.    .^Eisculaceee.  Horse-chestnut. 

**(No.  2175a.  Chishan,  near  Chenghsien,  Kansu,  China.  October  1, 
1914.)  A  Chinese  horse-chestnut  growing  into  a  large  tree  with  an 
enormous  spread  of  head.    Of  value  as  a  beautiful  shade  tree,  especially 
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for  those  parts  of  tbe  United  States  where  the  winters  are  not  too 
severe.    CoUected  in  a  temple  compound  at  an  altitude  of  6,000  feet" 

"This  beautiful  tree  has  been  usually  confused  with  A.  chinensU 
Bunge,  which  differs  in  its  nearly  glabrous  short-petlolulate  leaves  spar- 
ingly pilose  only  on  the  veins  below  and  cuneate  at  the  base,  in  the 
smaller  flowers  and  chiefly  in  the  subglobose  slightly  depressed  fruit 
truncate  and  slightly  impressed  at  the  apex,  with  thick  walls,  in  the  dry 
fruit  3  to  4  mm.  thick,  and  in  the  smaller  seeds  with  the  hilum  occupying 
one-half  or  more  than  one-half  of  the  surface  of  the  seed.  It  is  also 
closely  allied  to  A.  indica  Golebrooke,  which  differs  in  its  larger  flowers 
with  much  broader  petals,  in  the  inflorescence  with  less  crowded  ascend- 
ing ramifications,  and  in  the  cuneate  glabrous  leaflets;  A.  punduana 
Walllch,  which  more  resembles  our  species  in  its  inflorescence  and 
flowers,  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  very  short-stalked  cuneate  and 
glabrous  subcoriaceous  and  Indistinctly  serrulate  leaflets.**  {Sargent, 
Plantae  Wilsoniatuie,  vol,  1,  p.  4^9.) 

40038.    QuEBCUS  sp.    Fagacece.  Oak. 

"(No.  2176a.  Near  Yaopuko  (near  Ohenghsien),  Kansu,  China.  Oc- 
tober 6,  1914.)  An  oak,  having  medium  large,  somewhat  undulate 
leaves;  grows  up  into  a  medium-sized  tall  tree  with  a  dense  head  of 
foliage.  Of  value  as  a  shade  and  timber  tree  for  those  sections  of  the 
United  States  where  the  winters  are  not  very  severe.  Collected  at  an 
alUtude  of  8,500  feet.*' 

40089.    GiTBUs  sp.    Rutacee. 

"(No.  2178a.  Lianjapa  (near  Hslku),  Kansu,  China.  October  19. 
1914.)  A  peculiar  species  of  citrus  of  which  scions  were  sent  under 
No.  1221  [S.  P.  I.  No.  88897],  which  see  for  further  information.** 

For  an  illustration  of  this  interesting  fruit,  see  Plate  III. 
40040  to  40064. 

From  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  Presented  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden,  Botanic 
(hardens.  Received  February  18,  1915.  A  collection  of  proteaceous 
shrubs  and  trees  recommended  for  trial  in  the  United  States. 

40040.    <2!oNosPEBMUM  TAXiFOLiuM  Smith.    Proteacee. 

An  erect  twiggy  shrub,  with  its  stem  and  few  branches  more  or  less 
pubescent,  sometimes  glabrous.  Leaves  numerous,  scattered,  rigid,  from 
one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  linear  lanceolate,  with  a  very 
sharp  point.  The  peduncles  are  axillary,  arising  singly  from  several  of 
the  upper  leaves,  so  that  taken  collectively  they  form  a  sort  of  corymb. 
Each  peduncle  is  simple  or  forked,  pubescent,  furnished  with  remote, 
ovate  bracts,  and  terminated  by  several  sessile,  pubescent,  whitish  flowers. 
(Adapted  from  Curtis' $  BotanU^l  Magazine,  pL  27f^.) 

Di€tribution, — ^Along  streams  and  near  the  coast  in  New  South  Wales 
and  Queensland,  and  in  Tasmania. 

40041  to  40046.    Gbevillea  spp.    Proteaceie. 

4O04tl  and  40042.     Grevilixa  banksh  R.  Brown. 

40041.    Var.  Alha,    "An  evergreen  shrub  or  tree,  12  to  20  feet 
'  high.    Queensland."     (Ouilfoyle,  Australian  Plants,  p.  19S.) 
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40042.  Received  as  var.  forsteri,  but  forsieri  is  a  red-flowered 
variety  of  G.  robu^ta.  This  plant  on  flowering  proves  to  be 
G.  banksii. 

40043.  Gbevillea  caleti  R.  Brown. 

DUtribution, — A  slender  shrab  about  6  feet  tall  with  handsome 
pinnately  divided  leaves  which  are  softly  villous  underneath  and 
with  short  racemes  of  beautiful  small  red  flowers,  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  Port  Jackson  In  New  South  Wales. 

40044.  Gbevillea  hilllana  F.  Mueller.  Silky  oak. 

An  Australian  tree  50  to  60  feet  high  and  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter. 
Leaves  variable,  ranging  from  entire,  ovate  oblong,  6  to  8  inches 
long  to  deeply  pinnatifid  with  5  to  7  oblong  or  lanceolate  lobes  several 
inches  in  length  (the  whole  leaf  then  being  more  than  1  foot  long), 
glabrous  above,  more  or  less  sUky  pubescent  beneath.  Flowers  white, 
small,  and  very  numerous,  in  dense,  cylindrical  racemes,  4  to  8  inches 
long.  (Adapted  from  Maiden,  Forest  Flora  of  New  South  Wales, 
p,  59,) 

40045.  Gbevillea  laubdolia  Sieber. 

Distribution. — A  low  or  trailing  shrub  with  silky  tomentose 
branches  and  broadly  lanceolate  leaves  which  are  smooth  above  and 
silky  below  and  with  short  racemes  of  small  flowers,  found  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Blue  Mountains  in  New  South  Wales. 

40046.  Gbevillea  tbitebhata  R.  Brown. 

Distribution. — An  erect  bushy  shrub  with  finely  divided  leaves  hav- 
ing narrow,  sharp-pointed  segments  and  terminal  racemes  of  small 
flowers;  found  along  mountain  streams  in  New  South  Wales. 
40047  to  40063.     Hakea  spp.    Proteacese.  r 

"Drought-resistant  plants  which  endure  moderate  frosts  and  are 
therefore  well  adapted  to  the  drier  parts  of  the  South  and  Southwest  In 
California  they  are  grown  as  far  north  as  Sacramento.  One  of  these, 
J7.  laurina,  produces  strikingly  handsome  flowers;  H,  elHptica  is  prized 
for  the  bronze  color  of  its  young  foliage ;  while  the  spiny  leaved  species 
are  serviceable  for  planting  in  public  parks  or  in  any  place  where  it  is 
necessary  for  shrubs  to  protect  themselves  from  pedestrians  or  vandals. 

"  Hakeas  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  taken  from  rii)ened  shoots, 
but  they  are  almost  universally  grown  from  seeds.  These  are  gathered 
from  year-old  capsules,  which  are  very  hard  and  must  be  dried  for  some 
time  before  they  will  open.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  winter  or  early  spring 
in  the  ordinary  mixture  of  sand,  leaf  mold,  and  loam;  they  germinate 
easily,  even  without  heat.  The  young  seedlings  are  pricked  ofT  into 
boxes  and  held  in  the  lath  house  for  a  season  before  planting  in  the 
open.  For  best  results  Hakeas  should  be  grown  in  light  well-drained 
soil  and  need  but  little  water  after  they  are  once  established;  much 
moisture  is  injurious  except  during  the  summer  months.*'  (BaUey, 
Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  S,  p.  1427-1428.) 

40047.  Hakea  aciculabis  (Vent.)  Knight. 

Distribution. — ^A  tall  shrub  or  small  bushy  tree  with  cylindrical, 
sharp-pointed  leaves  1  to  3  Inches  long  and  white  flowers,  found 
from  Port  Jackson  to  the  Blue  Mountains  in  New  South  Wales. 
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40048.  Hakba  DACTTL0IDB8  (Gaertn.)  Cav. 

DUitribuUon. — A  tall  shrub  with  erect  branches,  narrow  S-nerred 
leaves  2  to  4  Inches  long,  and  small  white  flowers  In  axillary  dusters. 
found  along  streams  in  New  South  Wales. 

40049.  Hakea  oibbosa  (Smith)  Gav. 

DistribHfion, — A  shrub  with  cylindrical,  sharp-pointed  leaves  1  to  3 
Inches  long  and  small  white  flowers  in  sessile,  axillary  clusters,  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Jackson  in  New  South  Wales. 

40050.  Hakea  leucoptera  R.  Brown. 

"This  plant  is  commonly  known  as  the  needle  bush  or  pin  bush, 
and  from  its  fleshy  roots  a  good  drinking  water  can  be  obtained  in 
the  arid  regions  in  which  it  grows.  A  circle  a  few  inches  deep  Is 
dug  around  the  base  of  the  tree ;  the  roots,  which  run  horizontally, 
are  soon  discovered.  They  are  divided  from  the  tree  and  torn  up, 
many  of  them  being  several  feet  in  length.  They  are  then  cut  into 
pieces,  each  about  9  inches  long,  and  placed  on  end  in  a  receiver ;  and 
good,  clear,  well-tasting  water  is  obtained.  The  timber  obtained 
from  this  tree  is  coarse  grained  and  soft ;  it  takes  a  good  polish  and 
is  sometimes  used  for  tobacco  pipes,  veneers,  etc.  Specific  gravity, 
0.818."     (Maiden,  Useful  Native  Plants  of  Australia.) 

"An  evergreen  shrub,  5  to  8  feet  high,  with  white  flowers." 
(OuUfoyle,  Australian  Plojits,  p.  201.) 

40051.  Hakea  microcarpa  R.  Brown. 

Di4itribution. — ^A  shrub  up  to  6  feet  in  height,  with  cylindrical 
leaves  from  1  to  4  inches  long  and  bearing  axillary  clusters  of  white 
flowers  with  tubes  4  inches  long,  found  in  Tasmania  and  in  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria,  ascending  the  Australian  Alps  to  ao 
elevation  of  6,000  feet 

40052.  Hakea  PtroioifiFOBMis  Gavanilles. 

"  Seeds  of  this  plant  were  received  among  some  of  the  flrst  arrivals 
from  Botany  Bay.  It  is  a  free  grower  and  attains  a  height  of  4  or  5 
feet,  forming  a  handsome  greenhouse  shrub  and  producing  plenty  of 
flowers.  These  are  odoriferous,  and  although  not  showy  have  a  neat 
and  lively  appearance.  It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  with 
facility.  The  most  proper  soil  for  it  Is  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat 
It  is  by  no  means  a  tender  plant  and  merely  needs  protection  from 
frost  in  the  winter  season.  It  usually  blooms  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  summer."     {Loddiges's  Botanical  Cabinet,  vol.  4,  p.  S5S.) 

40053.  Hakea  ulicina  cabin  at  a  Mueller.  i 

"  Leaves  usually  linear  lanceolate  or  linear,  pungent  4  to  8  | 
inches  long,  prominently  1  to  3  nerved  beneath;  perianth  and  i 
pedicels  glabrous ;  fruit  rarely  above  one-half  inch  long,  with  a  short 
straight  beak.  The  foliage  resembles  the  European  furze."  (Bailev. 
Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture.) 

Distribution. — ^A  tall  shrub  found  near  Adelaide  and  on  the  Bugle 
Range  in  South  Australia. 
40054  Aud  40055.    Isofogon  spp.    Proteacese. 

40054«    IsoPOQON  asemonefouus  (Sallsb.)  Knight 

Stem  shrubby,  3  feet  high,  villous.  Leaves  scattered,  rigid, 
nerved,  smooth,  erect  lengthened  downward  so  as  to  resemble  a 
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long  footstalk,  branched  at  the  upper  part  into  about  three  pairs  of 
pinnae,  the  lowermost  of  which  are  longest  and  various  forked  at 
the  end;  points  all  armed  with  a  callous  reddish  mucro  or  gland. 
Common  flower  solitary,  globose,  sessile.  Oalycine  scales  ovate 
acuminate,  very  woolly  ea^cept  the  margin,  completely  imbricate, 
forming  a  globose  cone  stutfed  with  a  fine  white  cottony  substance. 
Corolla  1-petaled,  tubed;  tube  longer  than  limb,  which  is  4-cleft, 
hairy,  tortuose.  Anthers  linear,  2-lobed,  sessile;  style  ezserted, 
club  shaped.  Stigma  conical,  acute;  the  style  and  stigma  have  a 
singular  appearance  in  this  species,  something  like  two  cones  with 
their  bases  applied  together,  but  when  the  flowers  first  open  these 
XMirts  are  so  entirely  covered  with  the  pollen  as  to  appear  4- 
Bided«  (Adapted  from  CurtU*s  Botanical  Moifazine,  pi.  697,  and 
Johnson,  Gardeners*  Dictionary.) 

40055.    IsoPOGON  ANETHiFOLms  (Salisb.)  Knight 

Distribution. — A  low  shrub  3  to  4  feet  high  with  leaves  resem- 
bling those  of  dill  {Anethum  graveolens  L.)  and  bearing  conical 
heads  of  small  yellow  flowers,  found  from  Port  Jackson  to  the  Blue 
Mountains  in  New  South  Wales. 

40056.  IiAMBERTiA  FOBMOSA  Smith.    Proteaceffi. 

"Another  very  striking  plant  was  the  Honey  flower,  with  small,  pointed 
glaucous  leaves  that  could  inflict  a  good  sharp  prick  on  marauding 
fingers.  The  I^ambertla,  which  is  said  to  be  confined  to  this  State,  has 
aiunbers  of  heavy  bell-shaped  flowers  of  scarlet  and  pink  that  are  usu- 
ally sticky  with  a  rank  honey,  much  sought  after  by  the  pretty  little 
honey  eaters,  who  dip  their  long,  curved  bUls  deep  down  into  these  showy 
blossoms  and  thus  help  to  propagate  the  species."  {H.  U,  Vaughan,  An 
Australian  Wander-Year,  p.  72.) 

40057.  Macadamia  tebnifolia  F.  Mueller.     Proteaceie. 

Queensland  nut. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  18882  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 
40058  to  40060.    Pexsoonia  spp.    Proteacete. 

40058.  Pebsoonia  angulata  R.  Brown. 

Distribution. — A  shrub  with  linear-lanceolate  sharp-pointed  leaves 
crowded  on  the  erect  branches  and  with  small  solitary  axillary 
flow*ers,  found  on  the  slopes  of  the  Blue  Mountains  in  New  South 
Wales. 

40059.  Pebsoonia  media  R.  Brown. 

Distribution. — ^A  tall,  erect  shrub  with  ellipticai,  falcate  leaves  and 
small  axillary  flowers  which  are  followed  by  dark-colored  berries, 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  Brisbane  River  In  Queensland  and  along 
the  Hastings  and  Clarence  Rivers  in  New  South  Wales. 

40060.  Pebsoonia  mybtilloides  Sieber. 

Distribution.— A  spreading  shrub  about  4  feet  high  with  oblong- 
ovate  leaves  and  small  yellowish  white  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the 
upper  leaves,  found  in  the  Blue  Mountains  in  New  South  Wales  and 
at  an  altitude  of  4,000  feet  in  the  Nangatta  Mountaiqs  in  Victorii^, 

40061  and  40099-    Pbtbophji^a  spp.    Proteaceae, 
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40040  to  40064— Continued. 

40061.    Petbophila  fuix;hslla  (Schrad.)  R.  Brown. 

Stem  shrubby,  erect  Leaves  alternate,  filiform,  twice  or  three 
times  irregularly  pinnate;  leaflets  unequal,  divaricate  when  full 
grown  and  not  unaptly  resembling  the  antlers  of  a  reindeer,  whence 
it  has  been  known  by  the  name  rangiferina  among  cultivators. 
Flowers  white,  collected  Into  an  oblong-ovate  cone,  terminal.  Bracts 
obcordate  acuminate,  quite  entire,  imbricate,  one  to  each  corolla. 
Corolla  4-petaled;  petals  equal,  adhering  half  way  in  the  tube,  but 
separating  spontaneously  when  they  fall  off.  Anthers  oblong,  at- 
tached without  filament  a  little  below  the  tip  of  the  petal,  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  genus.  Ovary  surrounded  with  a  white,  hairy  pai^us, 
oblong,  thickened  at  the  base,  and  gra^ially  tapering  upward  till 
it  terminates  in  a  style  that  is  longer  than  the  corolla,  recurved,  but 
after  deflorescence  erect.  Stigma  club  shaped,  hispid,  and  persistent. 
(Adapted  from  Curtis* s  BotanUHil  Magazine^  p^.  79$,  and  Johmon, 
Gardeners*  DictUmary.) 

40060.    FvTBOPHiLA  8S68ILIS  Sieber. 

DUtributUm, — A  white-flowered  shrub  8  to  12  feet  high,  much  re- 
sembling P.  pulchella,  but  with  the  segments  of  the  leaves  more 
divaricate  and  the  branches  silky  tomentose,  found  on  the  Blue 
Mountains  in  New  South  Wales  and  along  Moreton  Bay  in  Queens- 
land. 

40063.  Stenooaspus  sinuatub  Endl.    Proteacee. 

As  long  ago  as  1828  the  lamented  Allan  Cunningham  discovered  this 
plant  on  the  banks  of  the  Brisbane  River,  Moreton  Bay,  with  other  inter- 
esting novelties.  Not,  however,  meeting  with  the  subject  in  flower,  he 
took  no  further  notice  of  it  in  his  journal  than  to  remark  that  "it  is  a 
slender  tree,  of  most  remarkable  habit,  with  leaves  large  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  branches,  glossy  and  lobed,  or  lancinated."  Had  he  seen 
its  blossoms  elegantly  arranged  in  candelabrumlike  bundles,  clothed  witb 
the  most  vivid,  orange-scarlet  silky  pubescence,  he  would  assuredly  have 
ranked  it  amongst  the  most  important  of  his  numerous  additions  to  the 
Australian  flora.  It  is  a  plant  constituting  a  small  tree  16  feet  or  more 
high,  with  a  slender  trunk,  branched,  and  bearing  the  ample  and  glossy 
evergreen  foliage  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  Leaves  alternate, 
1  to  2  feet  in  length,  obovate  lanceolate.  Flowers  umbellate;  umbel 
compound ;  peduncles  lateral  from  an  old  branch,  or  sometimes  terminaL 
(Adapted  from  Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine^  pL  425S,  and  Johnson, 
Gardeners*  Dictionary,) 

40064.  Telopea  speciosibsima  (Smith)  B.  Brown.    Proteaceie. 

"  By  many  people  this  plant  Is  known  as  the  tidip  or  native  tulip.  It 
bears  neither  affinity  nor  resemblance  to  that  flower  and  the  name  is 
probably  a  corruption  of  T^opea.  This  plant  is  known  as  the  waratah, 
which  is  doubtless  an  aboriginal  name,  but  its  origin  does  not  appear  to 
be  clear  at  the  present  time.  It  is  a  stout,  erect,  glabrous  shrub  6  to 
8  feet  high  bearing  a  strikingly  handsome  flower  which  has  come  to  be 
recognized  as  the  national  flower  of  New  South  Wales.  It  lends  itself 
in  a  remarkable  degree  to  decorative  treatment  and  hence  is  frequently 
depicted  literally,  or  as  a  motif,  in  wrought  Iron,  wood  and  stone  carvioi:. 
stained  glass,  and  pottery  decoration.    The  fruit  is  technically  known 
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40040  to  40064— Continued. 

as  a  follicle.  One  waraiah  flower  (composed,  of  coarse,  of  a  large  nam- 
ber  of  indlTldual  flowers)  matures,  under  favorable  circumstances,  12  to 
20  follicles.  The  waratah  is  found  in  the  coast  and  mountain  districts 
of  New  South  Wales,  from  the  Hunter  Hirer  in  the  north  to  the  Clyde 
and  Braidwood  district  in  the  south.  It  is  one  of  those  plants  which 
finds  its  southern  limits  where  the  sandstone  formation  ends;  it  does 
not  pass  over  to  the  granite.  It  delights  in  rocky  situations,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  it  grows  In  the  Blue  Mountains  and  other 
coast  ranges,  frequently  in  very  rough  country,  it  would  be  threatened 
with  extinction.  This  plant  may  be  raised  from  seed,  which  readily  ger- 
minates when  fresh.  The  toaratah  is  a  plant  which  is  coming  increas- 
ingly into  favor  in  private  gardens,  and  under  cultivation  it  attains  a 
luxuriance  unknown  in  its  wild  state.  It  is  one  of  the  most  gorgeous 
of  all  subtropical  plants  under  cultivation.  Our  experience  with  it  is  that  it 
flowers  the  third  year  from  seed.  It  is  a  stout,  erect  shrub  of  6  to  8  feet, 
Leaves  cuneate  oblong  or  almost  obovate,  6  to  10  inches  long,  mostly 
toothed  in  the  upper  part,  tapering  into  a  rather  long  petiole,  coria- 
ceous, penniveined  with  the  midrib  prominent,  a  few  rarely  quite  entire. 
Flowers  crimson,  in  dense  ovoid  or  globular  heads  or  racemes  about  3 
inches  in  diameter.  Involucral  bracts  colored,  ovate  lanceolate,  the  inner 
ones  2  to  8  inches  long,  the  outer  ones  few  and  small,  surrounded  by  a 
dense  tuft  of  floral  leaves  like  the  stem  ones,  but  smaller  and  more  en- 
tire. Bracts  under  the  pairs  of  flowers  very  short;  pedicels  thick,  re- 
curved, one-fourth  to  one-half  inch  long.  Perianth  glabrous,  nearly  1  inch 
long.  Ovules  12  to  16,  fruit  recurved,  3  to  4  Inches  long.  Seeds  10  to  20, 
the  nucleus  broad,  obliquely  quadrate,  the  wing  obliquely  truncate,  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  inch  long.**  (Maiden,  Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns  of 
New  South  Waie$,  part  1,  1895.) 

40066.    Ltthocarfus  cx)rnea  (Lour.)  Rehd.    Fagacece. 

iQuercus  cornea  Lour.)  Bvergroon  oak. 

From  Hongkong,  China.    Presented  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Tutcher,  Botanical  and 
Forestry  Department.    Received  March  6,  1915. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  35320  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

40066  to  40068. 

From  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.    Presented  by  the  Arnold  Arboretum.    Re- 
ceived March  4,  1915. 

**  Collected  in  Japan  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Wilson.*' 

40006.    Glkthea  babbxnxbvis  Sieb.  and  Zucc.    Clethracee. 

Wilson  No.  7080. 

'^A  deciduous  shrub,  3  to  6  feet  high  in  cultivation,  more  bushy  and  less 
erect  than  the  American  species;  young  shoots  at  first  sprinkled  with 
a  minute  starry  down.  Leaves  often  clustered  at  the  end  of  the  twig, 
oval  or  obovate,  more  tapering  at  the  base  than  at  the  apex;  2  to  5 
inches  long,  1  to  2i  inches  wide ;  hairy  at  first  on  both  sides,  but  espe- 
cially so  on  the  midrib  and  nerves  beneath,  toothed ;  stalk  one-fourth  to 
three-fourths  inch  long.  Flowers  white,  one-third  inch  across,  produced 
from  July  to  September  in  a  rather  compact,  terminal  panicle  4  to  6 
inches  long,  covered  with  white,  starry  down;  calyx  and  seed  vessel 
hairy;  stamens  smooth. 

77481*— 18 5 
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to  4006&— Continued. 

"  Native  of  Japan  and  China ;  introduced  in  1870.  It  is  a  very  pretty 
shrub  where  it  thrives,  but  it  is  not  so  hardy  as  C.  alnifoUa,  although  it 
will  survive  all  but  the  severest  winters  near  London.  The  leaves  have 
usually  two  more  pairs  of  veins  than  the  American  species."  (W.  J. 
Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  1,  p.  S72.) 

40067.  Pbunus  ssiou  Sclimidt    Amygdalaoeee.  Bird  cherry. 
Wilson  No.  7648. 
Distribution, — ^A  wild  cherry  found  on  Sakhalin  Island,  in  Honshu  and 

Hokushu  in  Japan,  and  in  southern  Manchuria  and  western  China. 

"Although,  according  to  Sargent,  this  bird  cherry  is  a  common  tree  in 
Yezo  [Hokushu]  and  in  the  mountain  forests  of  Hondo  [Honshu],  Japan, 
it  has  only  recently  been  brought  into  cultivation.  The  same  author 
(Forest  Flora  of  Japan,  p.  38)  observes  that  it  is  always  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  its  pale,  nearly  white  bark.  Young  shoots  smooth.  Leaves 
oblong,  often  inclined  to  obovate,  the  apex  drawn  out  into  a  long  slender 
point,  the  base  more  or  less  heart  shaped,  the  margin  closely  set  with 
fine,  almost  bristlelike  teeth;  thin  membranous,  smooth  above  and  the 
same  beneath  except  for  the  tufts  of  brownish  down  in  the  vein-axils; 
stalk  slender,  1  to  1^  inches  long,  with  one  or  two  glands  near  the  blade. 
Flowers  small,  white,  produced  In  slender,  glabrous,  cylindrical  racemes 
4  to  6  inches  long  and  about  1  inch  wide.  The  species  has  been  found  in 
Manchuria  and  Sakhalin.  *The  wood  is  very  hard  and  close  grained, 
and  is  used  by  the  Alnos  for  numerous  domestic  purposes.'  {Sarffent.)** 
(TT.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  25^.) 

40068.  ScHizoPHRAGMA  HYDRANGEoiDES  Sieb.  and  Zucc.    Hydra ngeacefle. 
Wilson  No.  7671, 

"A  deciduous  climbing  shrub,  reaching  40  or  more  feet  high  in  a  wild 
state;  young  stem  smooth,  reddish,  and  furnished  with  aerial  roots. 
Leaves  broadly  ovate  with  a  rounded,  heart-shaped  or  tapering  base; 
4  to  6  inches  long,  2|  to  4  inches  wide ;  strongly  veined,  coarsely  and  an- 
gularly toothed,  deep  green  and  smooth  above,  but  paler,  rather  glau- 
cous, and  with  silky  hairs  beneath;  stalk  1  to  2  inches  long.  The 
leaves  near  the  inflorescence  are  tapered  at  the  base;  those  on  sterile 
shoots  heart  shaped.  Flowers  small,  yellowish  white,  slightly  scented, 
produced  during  July  in  a  broad,  flattish,  cymose  inflorescence  8  or  10 
inches  across.  The  chief  feature  of  the  inflorescence  is  the  bracts, 
one  of  which  terminates  each  main  branch  of  the  cyme,  and  is  heart 
shaped  or  ovate,  pale  yellow,  1  to  11  inches  long;  flower  stalks  fur- 
nished with  a  thin,  loose  down. 

"Native  of  Japan,  where,  along  with  Hydrangea  petiolaris,  it  forms 
a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  forests,  often  covering  the  trunks  of  large 
trees.  In  gardens  it  is  rare,  the  plant  grown  under  the  name  being 
almost  Invariably  Hydrangea  petiolaris,  which  it  resembles  in  habit,  but 
in  respect  to  leaf  and  inflorescence  it  is  quite  distinct  It  flowered  with 
the  late  Mr.  Chambers  at  Haslemere  in  1905  for  the  first  time,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  in  this  country.  It  has  since  flowered  with  Miss  Willmott 
at  Warley  and  with  Sir  E.  Fry  near  Bristol.  The  floral  bracts  are 
variable  in  size  and  shape."  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in 
the  British  Isles,  vol,  2,  p,  505.) 

This  vine  will  cling  to  a  brick  or  cement  wall  just  as  English  ivy  will, 
and  it  forms  a  beautiful  cover  with  its  white  bracts.  It  is  hardy  and  de- 
serves a  place  in  all  gardens.    {FairchUd.) 
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40069  to  40071. 

From  Lawang,  Java.  Presented  by  Mr.  M.  Buysman,  Botanic  Gardens. 
Received  March  3,  1915. 

40069.  Abchontophoentz    alexandrae    (Muell.)    Wendl.    and   Dmde. 

Phcenlcacese.  Palm. 

A  showy  and  elegant  palm,  completely  spineless,  and  with  tall,  stout, 
70  to  80  foot  trunks,  which  are  conspicuously  ringed  by  the  annular 
scars- of  the  fallen  leaves.  Leaves  divaricate,  terminal,  several  feet  long, 
forming  a  large  crown,  pinnately  divided,  the  segments  entire  or 
toothed,  numerous,  the  longer  ones  li  feet  long,  one-half  to  1  inch  broad, 
acuminate  and  entire  or  slightly  notched,  green  above,  ashy  glaucous 
beneath;  in  very  young  specimens  the  leaves  are  undivided  or  simply 
bipartite;  midrib  prominent,  the  ribs  more  slender;  rachis  very  broad 
and  thick,  glabrous  or  slightly  scurfy,  keeled  above,  convex  beneath,  the 
lietiole  slightly  tomentose,  and  channeled  above ;  inflorescence  appearing 
much  below  the  leaves,  about  1  foot  long,  consisting  of  two  long  flat- 
tened, ultimately  pendent  and  deciduous  spathes.  Inclosing  the  short- 
peduncled  and  much-branched,  pendulous  spadices;  flowers  monceclous, 
greenish  yellow,  sessile  on  the  branches  of  the  spadiz;  in  male  flowers 
the  eight  perianth  segments  are  unique  in  the  family;  female  flowers 
with  three  perianth  segments,  sometimes  more;  fruit  a  drupe,  ovoid 
globular,  containing  a  single  fibrous  seed.  Seldom  ripening  fruit  on 
plants  cultivated  outdoors  in  California,  and  rather  tender  when  young. 
Native  of  Queensland.  (Adapted  from  Norman  Taylor,  In  Bailey, 
Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,) 

40070.  Cassia  obandis  L.  f.    Csesalpinlacese. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  26170,  33781,  and  36714  for  previous  introductions  and 
descriptions. 

40071.  Spathodea  nilotica  Seemann.    Bignoniacese. 

Distribution. — A  bushy  tree  15  to  20  feet  high  with  racemes  of  large 
scarlet  flowers,  found  In  the  upper  Nile  Valley,  in  Kongo  Free  State,  and 
in  German  East  Africa. 

40072  and  40073. 

From  Guayaquil,  Ecuador.    Presented  by  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Goding,  Ameri- 
can consul.    Received  March  3,  1915.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Goding. 

40072.  Passifloba  sp.    Passlfloraceee.  Passion  fruit. 
"  Seeds  collected  from  plants  growing  10,000  feet  above  sea  level." 

40073.  Pbunus  salicifolia  H.  B.  K.    Amygdalacese.  Wild  cherry. 
**Capulie8.    Wild  cherry;  grows  in  cold  districts." 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  36371  and  38637  for  previous  introductions  and  de- 
flcriptiolos. 

40074,    Enkianthus  campanulatus  (Miq.)  Nichols.    Ericaceae. 
From  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.    Presented  by  the  Arnold  Arboretum.    Received 
March  8,  1915. 

Wilson  N9.  6897.    A  variety  collected  in  Japan  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson. 

The  species  is  described  as  "a  deciduous  shrub  usually  4  to  6  feet  high,  oc- 
casionally a  small  tree,  branches  In  whorls;  young  shoots  smooth,  reddish. 
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Leaves  produced  in  a  cluster  at  the  end  of  the  twig,  or  alternate  on  strong 
growths;  obovate  to  oval,  tapered  more  gradually  toward  the  base,  finely 
toothed,  1  to  2)  inches  long,  one-half  to  li  inches  wide,  hairy  on  the  veins  of 
both  surfaces,  dull  green;  stalk  one-eighth  to  five-eighths  inch  long.  Flowers 
produced  during  May  from  the  terminal  bud  of  the  previous  year's  growth  in  a 
hairy  raceme  sometimes  almost  reduced  to  an  umbel.  Ck>roIla  bell  shaped, 
one-third  inch  long,  pendulous,  with  five  rounded  lobes,  pale  creamy  yellow, 
veined  and  tipped  with  red;  calyz  with  five  lanceolate,  pointed  divisions  one- 
sixth  inch  long;  stamens  very  short;  flower  stalk  downy,  one-half  to  1  inch 
long.    Seed  vessel  egg  shaped,  one-third  inch  long. 

*'  Native  of  Japan,  introduced  in  1880  by  Maries,  for  Messrs.  Veitch.  This 
is  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  species  of  Enklanthus  in  our  gardens,  being  quite 
hardy  and  flowering  freely.  It  is  sometimes  cut  by  late  frost.  In  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,  Massachusetts,  where  the  frosts  are  much  more  severe  than  ours, 
it  succeeds  remarkably  well.  The  leaves  turn  golden  and  red  in  autumn.** 
(W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  i,  p.  512.) 

40076.    Passiflora  edulis  Sims.    Passifloracese.      Passion  fruit. 

From  Guemes,  Argentina.    Presented  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Schultz,  director.  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  Guemes.    Received  March  4, 1915. 

"  Seed  from  fruits  cultivated  in  San  Lorenzo  de  Jujuy.  I  consider  this  variety 
of  passion  fruit  a  very  Important  acquisition  for  the  localities  where  it  may  be 
feasible  to  grow  it  in  the  United  States.  I  have  eaten  different  varieties  of 
F.  edulis  and  the  very  large  P.  quadrangiUaris  of  Panama,  the  fruits  of  which, 
as  you  know,  sometimes  attain  a  length  of  25  cm.  and  a  diameter  of  15  cm.  I 
consider  the  fruits  very  delicious  and  peculiarly  tempting  to  the  palate,  as  well 
for  a  breakfast  fruit  as  for  dessert,  and  most  important  perhaps  for  soft- 
drink  manufacture,  this  latter  especially  on  account  of  its  rich  and  pleasing 
flavor  and  fragrance.  The  few  plants  which  I  have  been  growing  here  and  ^ 
which  are  now  about  a  year  old,  have  already  yielded  quite  a  number  of  fruits, 
which  are  light-purple  skinned,  of  usual  egg-shaped  form,  and  from  5)  to 
7  cm.  long  and  4)  to  5  cm.  in  diameter.  The  seeds  are  eaten,  together  with  the  pe- 
culiarly tinted,  greenish  pulp,  because  they  form  no  disturbing  element  at  all.  It 
requires  a  little  practice  to  separate  the  mass  of  pulp  and  seeds  from  the 
tough,  leathery  exterior  by  means  of  a  teaspoon  after  the  fruit  is  halved,  lust  as 
it  is  necessary  for  the  novice  to  acquire  the  desired  proficiency  in  eating  a  grape- 
fruit without  danger  to  his  own  and  his  neighbor's  eyes  and  clothes.  The 
fruits  do  not  seem  to  possess  any  of  the  narcotic  principles  which  Grisebach 
states  are  present  in  some  Passiflora  species,  for  I  have  repeatedly  eaten  a 
dozen  fruits  at  a  sitting,  and  my  children  eat  from  10  to  20  a  day  without  any 
bad  effects.  The  fruits  keep  a  very  long  time  and  are  palatable  and  wholesome 
even  after  the  leathery  skin  has  dried  or  crumpled  up.  I  presume  that  these 
passifloras  are  more  peculiarly  suited  to  California  than  to  Florida  conditions, 
because  San  Lorenzo  is  situated  in  a  dry,  warm  climate  where  frosts  are  very 
uncommon.  Truly  enough  the  short  rainy  season,  which  lasts  from  about  Janu- 
ai*y  until  March,  during  which  time  there  are  copious  precipitations,  agrees 
quite  well  with  these  plants,  too,  for  which  reason  they  may  also  do  surpris- 
ingly well  in  Florida.  Mr.  Smyth,  from  whom  I  obtained  this  strain,  states 
that  his  plants  last,  according  to  soil  conditions,  from  8  to  8  years,  while  I 
understand  that  in  Queensland  th^  fruit  for  20  to  50  years.**     {Schultz.) 
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40076  to  40098.    Holcub  sobghum  L.   Poacese.  Sorghum. 

(Sorghum  tmlffare  Pens.) 
Numbered  March  16, 191S. 

40076  to  40088. 

Presented  by  the  Usumbwa  Company,  Nyembe  Bulunswa,  Port  Tabora, 
German  East  Africa. 

40076.    Brown  dnrra.     HoUmgo  trape. 


40077. 

White  durra. 

Mgegene, 

40078. 

White  durra. 

MkiUapolo, 

40079. 

White  durra. 

Yembayemha, 

40080. 

White  durra. 

Ikululukigi. 

40081. 

Kangtoala, 

40085. 

Upolo  wamagohe. 

40082. 

Upolo. 

40086. 

Red  Rhallu.    N. 

40083. 

Kagiri, 

40087. 

Brown  durra.    K. 

40084. 

White  durra. 

Luwele.          40088. 

Brown  durra.    T. 

40089  to  40093. 

From  Victoria,  Kamenm,  German  West  Africa.  Presented  by  the 
director  of  the  experiment  station. 

40080.  Brown  durra.  Cfabli  BamhuU,  From  the  Mora  resid^icy 
In  the  German  lands  near  Lake  Chad.    Sown  at  the  rainy  season. 

40000  to  40098. 

Prom  Pittoa  near  Gama.    Brown  durra. 

40090.  Getoerie. 

40091.  No.  3.    Danki-polaH. 

40092.  No.  4.    Dschundi  Bei. 

40098.    Bi$a  (from  Tahiti).    Red  shaUa 

40094  to  40098. 

From  San  Juan  Bautista,  Tabasco,  Mexico.     Presented  by  Mr.  Gabriel 
Iti6,  director.  Agricultural  Bzperln^ent  Station.    Received  March  1,  1915, 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Itl6  except  as  otherwise  indicated. 
40094  and  40095.    Capsicum  spp.    Solanaceie.  Bed  pepper. 

40004.  "  Seeds  of  chUi  maach.  Spontaneous.  Little  shrub,  peren- 
nlaL  Leaves  and  flowers  small.  Fruit  very  short,  almost  round. 
White  and  reddish  at  first  and  then  black  or  brown  when  mature. 
Very  piquant" 

40095.  **  Pico  de  paloma,  seeds  of  chili.  Spontaneous.  Is  distin- 
guished from  the  preceding  [S.  P.  I.  No.  40004]  by  Its  larger  fruit, 
attaining  from  1  to  2  cm.  in  size.    Likewise  very  piquant." 

4UX)96.    BiGiRus  coMiiUNiB  L.    SSuphorUaceR.  Castor  bean. 

"  Seeds  of  higuerilla.  Gathered  in  the  fields  of  the  station.  Sponta- 
neous in  the  State,  but  not  known,  In  spite  of  Its  abundant  fruiting  qual- 
ities and  its  richness  in  oil.  At  least  tw(»  varieties  are  distinguished — 
one  with  brown  petioles  and  one  with  white  petioles.  The  seeds  sent  are 
of  the  latter." 

40097.    DiPBTBA  BUBEBOSA  S.  Wstsou.    Fabaces. 

'*  Seeds  of  chipUcoiie.  This  legume  grows  wild  in  this  State  and  is 
Bown  also  for  stakes  for  fences.    Its  wood  is  one  of  the  most  appre- 
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40094  to  40098— Continued.     (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  G.  Iti&) 

elated  for  its  durability  and  resistance  to  the  agents  of  decay,  damp, 
and  Insects.  It  keeps  well  in  water.  It  is  used  much  for  telegraph  posts, 
sleepers,  and  to  strengthen  the  base  of  poles  of  more  common  wood.*' 

40098.    Spondias  lutea  L.    Anacardlacete. 

"  Seeds  of  Hoho,  Wild  and  cultivated.  This  is  the  wood  most  com- 
monly employed  for  fences  by  reason  of  its  easy  propagation,  for  hedges 
and  for  the  wonderful  rapidity  of  its  growth.  The  white  and  light  wood 
is  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  packing  boxes.-* 

"Jobo,  A  large  tree,  with  rounded  head,  compound  leaves,  and 
odorous  white  flowers  in  racemes,  and  yellow  fruits  resembling  large 
Jocotes  {Spondias  purfmrea).  They  are  very  aromatic  and  the  taste  is 
acid  and  refreshing.  The  wood  is  white  and  soft  and  appears  not  to 
be  used  except  in  the  tencen  of  the  tierra  caliente.*'  (Pittier,  La* 
Plantaa  Usualea  de  Coata  Rica.) 

40099.  QuERCus  suber  L.    Fagacese.  Cork  oak. 

From  Oampo  Seco,  Gal.    Procured  from  Mrs.  Edward  Maher.     Received 
February  23,  1915. 

40100.  Pyrus  sp.    MalacesB.  Peax. 

From  Ghingchowfu,  Shantung,  China.    Presented  by  Rev.  W.  M.  Hayes. 
Cuttings  received  March  27,  1915. 

*'  Chinese  winter  pear.  This  variety  is  really  not  ripe  until  the  next  spring 
after  it  is  picked,  and  while  not  as  luscious  as  a  good  apple,  yet  it  fills  a  va- 
cancy in  April  and  May  very  acceptably."     (Hayea.) 

40101.  Garcinia  MANGOSTANA  L.   ClusiacesB.  Mang^osteen. 

BYom  Kingston,  Jamaica.  Presented  by  Mr.  W.  Harris,  Hope  Gardens, 
Received  March  13,  1915. 

40102.  Pleiospermium  ALATUM  (Wight  and  Am.)  Swingle.    Kuta- 

(lAmonia  alata  Wight  and  Am.)  [oese. 

From  Buitenzorg,  Java.    Presented  by  the  director,  Botanic  Gardens.    Re- 
ceived March  16,  1915. 

A  smaU  spiny  tree  from  southern  India  and  Ceylon,  with  4  to  5  celled  smaU 
soft-rinded  orangelike  fruits,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  each  cell  having  1  to  2 
seeds,  surrounded  by  dark-colored,  strong-smelling,  mucilaginous  gum.  From 
the  fact  that  P.  alatum  grows  abundantly  in  the  drier  parts  of  Ceylon,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  test  it  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  citrus  for  culture  on  the 
drier  types  of  soil.  (Adapted  from  Swingle,  Journal  Waahington  Academy  of 
Sciencea,  vol.  6,  p.  4^6-431,  1916.) 

40103.  Garcinia  tinctoria  (DC.)  W.  F.  Wight.    Clusiaceae. 
(Cfarcinia  xant?u>chymua  Hook.) 

From  Utakamand,  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Butcher,  curator.  Botanic 
Garden  and  Parks.    Received  March  17,  1915. 

"A  symmetrical  cone-shaped  bushy  tree,  growing  to  25  or  30  feet  high,  native 
of  South  India  and  Malaya.  It  bears  large  leathery  leaves,  12  to  16  inches  long 
and  21  to  3i  Inches  in  width.    The  handsome  yellow  fruit,  produced  in  great 
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abundance  In  December  and  January,  is  of  the  form  and  size  of  a  small  orange, 
usually  with  a  pointed  projection  at  the  end,  the  tender  thin  skin  being  smooth 
and  polished.  The  yellow  Juicy  pulp  is  of  an  acid  but  refreshing  taste.  The 
tree  is  propagated  by  the  large  seeds,  and  thrives  up  to  about  3,000  feet  or 
more.'*     {MacmUlan,  Handbook  of  Trofncal  Gardening  and  Planting.) 

40104.  Pebsea  AMERICANA  Miller.    LauraceaB.  Avocado. 

(Persea  gratissima  Gaertn.  f.) 

BYom  Alajuela,  C!osta  Rica.    Presented  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Smith,  at  the  request 
of  Dr.  Inksetter.    Cuttings  received  March  18,  1915. 

40105.  Vms  vixiFERA  L.    Vitacese.  Grape. 

From  Alicante,  Spain.    Presented  by  Sefior  Gregorio  Cruz  Valero,  director, 
ESstacion  Enologlca.    Cuttings  received  March  18,  1915. 

"  The  Lairen  grape,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  is  the  same  as  IA9tan  or  Palomino, 
at  the  present  time  extensively  grown  in  California  as  the  Qolden  CJiaaselas," 
iOeorge  C.  Husmann,) 

40106  to  40138. 

From  Wakamatsu,  Iwashiro,  Japan.    Presented  by  Rev.  Christopher  Noss. 
Received  March  8,  1915.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Noss. 

**From  an  exhibition  in  Kawamata,  near  Fukushima  City.** 

40106  to  40127.     Soja  max   (L.)  Piper.     Fabacese.  Soy  bean. 

{Olycine  hispida  Maxim.) 

40106.  "Mochidaisu  (daij  Inrge;  zu,  bean),  used  in  mochi  (glutinous 
rice  boiled  and  pounded  in  a  mortar)." 

40107.  "No.  2.  Nakatedaizu  (second  early),  used  in  miso  (beans, 
etc.,  pickled  in  salt  and  made  into  soup),  tofu  (benn  curd)." 

40108.  "No.  3.  HhicM-ri-koroM-daizu  (20-mile  rolling),  used  for 
tofu,  miso,  and  soy," 

40100.  "No.  4.  Yuhi-fUhshUa-daizu  (under  the  snow),  used  for 
tofu,  soy,  and  miso*' 

40110.  "No.  5.    Wasedaizu  (early),  used  for  tofu,  soy,  and  wi«o." 

40 1 1 1.  "  No.  6.    Misodaizu:* 

40112.  "No.  7.  KO'tsubu-daizu  (small  grain),  used  for  miso  and 
natto  (burled,  fermented,  and  eaten  as  a  relish)." 

40113.  *No.  8.  Kinako-daizu,  made  Into  kinako  (a  flour  used  in 
cooking)  and  also  natto.  Said  to  have  been  brought  by  soldiers 
from  Manchuria. 

40114.  "No.  9.  Tamazukuridaizu  (name  of  a  county  near  Sendai), 
used  boiled." 

40116.    "No.  10.    Asahida4eu  (morning  sun),  used  for  natto." 

40116.  "No.  11.  Darumadaizu  (Dharma,  whose  image  is  a  roly- 
poly,  (An  not  be  upset),  used  boiled  and  for  tofu." 

40117.  "No.  12.    Taiwandaizu  (Formosa),  used  boiled." 

40118.  "No.  13.    Hato-koroshi-daizu  (dove  killer),  used  boiled." 

40119.  "No.  14.  Usu-ao-daizu  (light  green),  used  for  kinako  and 
boiled," 
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40106  to  40138— Continued.     (Quoted  notes  by  Rev.  C.  Noss.) 

40120.  "No.  15.    Ao-daizu  (green),  used  for  kinako  and  boiled." 

40121.  **No.  16.    A.ka-kuhi-d<Uzu  (red  stalk),  used  for  natio  and 

40122.  *'No.  17.    Fuku-shiro-daizu  (clothing  white),  used  for  iofur 

40123.  "No.  1&  Hoo/ii-ri-Aan-dairtt  (21  mUes),  used  boiled.  The 
name  Hcu^hl-ri-han-daizu  involves  a  curious  play  on  words.  Hcichi- 
ri^han  means  *  eight  ri  (a  ri  is  2)  miles)  and  a  half/  which  is  Just 
a  little  short  of  ku^.  Now,  ku-ri  means  nine  ri,  and  kuri  also 
means  chestnut,  so  the  expression  in  question  means  that  the 
beans  so  named  are  almost  equal  to  chestnuts.*' 

40124  to  40127.    "  Beans  are  used  boiled." 

40124.  "No.  19.    Tothiuoaradaizu  (harlot  quarters  in  Tokyo)." 

40125.  "  No.  20.    Chadaizu  (tea,  alluding  to  the  color).** 

40126.  "No.  21.    Kichidaizu  (lucky)." 

40127.  "No.  22.    JTurodotett  (black).** 

40128.    DiosPTsos  lotus  L.    Dlospyraces.  Penliiimon. 

"Mamegaki  (bean  persimmon).  The  edible  Japanese  persimmon  is 
grafted  on  the  stock  of  this  tree." 

40120  to  40134.    Phasxolub  azvoulabis  (Willd.)  W.  F.  Wight    Taba- 

cese.  Adeold  bean. 

"Beans  are  made  into  an  (boiled,  strained,  and  mixed  with  brown 
sugar)  and  boUed  and  mixed  with  boiled  rice  to  make  akameshi  (red 
food).** 

40128.  "No.  24.  Akaazuki  (oka,  red;  azuH,  little  bean).** 

40130.  "No.  25.  Nakateaeuki  (second  early)." 

40131.  "No.  26.  Shiroazuki  {white)," 

40132.  "No.  27.  Okuteazuki  (Itite)," 

40133.  "No.  28.  Kataazuki  (mottied,  figured).** 

40134.  "  No.  29.  Dainagon  azuki." 
40185.    Phasbolub  coccineus  L.    Fabacefe. 

"No.  23.    Daikicodaizu  (great  light),  boiled  and  made  into  cakea** 
40136  to  40138.    Pisuic  spp.    Fabacese. 
**  The  pods  are  boiled  in  soup  with  miso.*' 
40136.    PiBUM  ABVBNBE  L.  Field  pea. 

"No.  82.    Itaria  Owya  (Italian  large  pod).** 
40137  and  40138.    Pibum  bativum  L.  Pea. 

40137.  "  No.  31.    yUm  Bayar 

40138.  "No.  80.    Vion  K4nu  Baya  (Japan  silk  pod).** 

40139  to  40201. 

From  Eew,  England.    Presented  by  the  director.  Royal  Botanic  Gardena 
Beceived  March  5,  1915. 

40189  to  40153.    Bsbbsub  spp.    Berberidacen.  Barberry. 

40138.    Bebbkkis  q>. 

Beceived  as  Berherii  vOmcri/niUifM. 
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40139  to  40201— Continaed. 

40140.  BvBBKus  HOOKSU  viBiDis  Schneider. 

Differs  from  tlie  typical  form  in  having  the  leaves  bright  green 
underneath. 

40141.  Bkrbbbis  sttbcauijalata  Schneider. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  37497  and  39575  for  previous  introductions  and 
description. 

"  This  species  belongs  to  the  same  group  as  B,  siapftana  [S.  P.  I. 
No.  37975],  but  it  has  globose  fruits  ripe  in  November,  more  dis- 
tinctly angled  branchlets,  and  larger  leaves;  the  general  aspect  is 
otherwise  very  similar."  {W,  J.  Bean,  Treet  and  Shruht  Hardy  in 
the  BrUiih  I8le9,  vol  1,  p.  249.) 

401 4S.    Bebbksis  aggbegata  Schneider. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  84550  and  39574  for  previous  introductions  and 
description. 

"A  small,  spreading  bush.  Leaves  in  rosettes  abouir  nine  together, 
ovate  to  oblanceolate,  entire  or  with  a  few  teeth  or  spiny  hairs  in 
the  upper  half,  dull  green  above,  gray-green  beneath,  usually  about 
one-half  inch  long  and  one-fourth  inch  broad.  Berries  small,  creamy 
green,  suffused  with  coral,  in  dense  sessile  clusters.  Ohina."  {Kew 
BuUeiin  of  MiiceUaneouM  Informaikm,  19H,  Appendix,  p.  68.) 

40143.  Bkbbxbis  anqulosa  Wall. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  27115  and  83016  for  previous  introductions. 

"A  deciduous  shrub,  4  feet  or  more  high,  with  erect,  grooved  branch- 
lets  covered  when  young  with  a  short,  dark  down.  Leaves  dark, 
glossy  green,  clustered  in  the  axils  of  stiff  spines,  which  are  some- 
times single,  but  usually  wedge  shaped,  1  to  1)  inches  long,  leathery, 
narrowing  at  the  base  to  a  very  short  stalk  or  none  at  all,  the  apex 
either  rounded  or  pointed,  often  terminating  in  a  short  tooth ;  the 
slightly  curled  back  margins  are  either  entire  or  have  1  to  3  spiny 
teeth  at  each  side.  Flowers  solitary,  on  stalks  one-half  to  1  inch 
long,  or  on  short  two  to  four  flowered  racemes ;  orange-yellow,  globose, 
one-half  to  two-thirds  inch  across ;  outer  sepals  narrow  oblong,  inner 
one  twice  as  wide ;  itetals  obovate.  Fruit  elliptical,  two-thirds  inch 
long,  scarlet 

"  Native  of  north  India ;  first  discovered  in  Kumaon  early  in  the 
19th  century  and  in  1349  by  Hooker  In  the  Sikkim  Himalayas,  at 
11«000  to  18,000  feet  It  is  absolutely  hardy  at  Kew,  and,  although 
not  one  of  the  showiest  barberries,  is  noteworthy  for  its  unusually 
large  flowers  and  berries.  The  latter  are  eatable,  and,  being  less 
add,  are  more  palatable  than  most  barberriea*'  (W,  J,  Bean,  Trees 
and  8hruf>9  Hard^  in  the  Briiiih  Itlee,  vol.  i,  p.  tSk.) 

**BerherU  angulo$a  is  a  rare  Himalayan  species  and  one  of  the 
largest  flowered  and  fruited  of  the  18  found  in  that  mountain  range ; 
it  Is  also  one  of  the  most  distinct  In  Sikkim  it  forms  a  shrub  4 
feet  high  and  more  .  .  .  and  forms  a  striking  object  in  autumn  fkrom 
the  rich  golden  yellow  and  red  coloring  of  the  foliage.'*  (CurU%*t 
Boianioal  Magagine,  pU  l(ni.) 

40144.  Bebbkbui  abkrata  DO. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  27110,  32789,  and  88017  for  previous  introductions. 

'^A  very  handsome  shrub,  of  spreading,  elegant  habit  as  much  as 
10  feet  high  and  15  feet  In  diameter,  with  smooth  young  .branchlets 
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becoming  gray  the  second  season.  Ordinarily  it  is  decidnous,  bnt 
young  plants  or  vigorous  sucker  growths  will  retain  their  foliage 
through  the  winter.  Leaves  3  to  7  in  a  tuft.  If  Inches  long  in  each 
tuft  obovate,  green  on  both  sides,  or  often  whitish  beneath;  always 
spine  tipped,  but  varying  from  few  or  numerous  teeth  on  the  margins 
to  none  at  all.  Each  tuft  of  leaves  springs  from  a  single  or  triple 
spine,  sometimes  11  Inches  long,  and  produces  one  drooping  raoeme 
2  to  3  inches  long.  Flowers  numerous,  bright  golden  yellow.  Berries 
spludle  shaped  or  oblong,  up  to  one-half  inch  long,  red,  covered  with 
blue-white  bloom. 

**  Native  of  the  Himalayas,  and  represented  by  a  great  number  of 
slightly  varying  forms,  all  of  which  are  valuable  garden  plants. 
Of  all  deciduous  barberries  this  is  the  strongest  growing;  it  is  also 
one  of  the  most  ornamental.  It  is  an  admirable  shrub  on  a  spacious 
lawn,  almost  as  striking  when  loaded  with  its  fine  trusses  of  blue- 
white  berries  as  when  It  is  in  bloom.  So  well  adapted  to  our  climate 
is  it  that  it  has  been  found  wild  in  English  hedgerows,  having 
grown  there,  no  doubt,  from  seeds  deposited  by  birds."  ( W.  J,  Bean, 
Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  1,  p.  BS5-236.) 

40145.  Bebbebis  concinna  Hook.  f. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  27117  and  88018  for  previous  introducftlons. 

"The  seeds  (of  the  original  collection)  were  gathered  from  small 
bushes  growing  in  the  Lachen  Valley  of  the  Sikklm  Himalayas,  at  an 
elevation  of  12,000  to  13,000  feet ;  it  there  formed  a  small,  low  bush, 
1  to  8  feet  high,  with  spreading  almost  prostrate  branches,  thickly 
covered  with  small  leaves  of  a  deep-green  hue  and  polished  above, 
snowy  white  and  glaucous  below;  these  colors,  the  large  oblong 
scarlet  berries,  and  red  branchlets  giving  the  shrub  a  singularly  neat 
and  pretty  appearance  when  in  fruit"  (Hooker,  In  Curtis* s  Bo- 
tanical Magazine,  pi,  ^7^,  1S5S.) 

**A  low,  deciduous  bush,  8  feet  high,  of  close,  compact  habit, 
branches  furrowed.  Leaves  lustrous  green  above,  white  beneath, 
obovate,  1  inch  or  less  long,  tapering  at  the  base  to  a  short  stalk, 
the  midrib  ending  in  a  tuft  of  leaves.  Flowers  solitary,  on  a  slender 
stalk  1  to  li  inches  long,  pendent,  globose,  deep  yellow,  one-half 
inch  across.  Berries  oblong,  flesliy,  red,  one-half  to  three-fourths 
inch  long. 

**  Native  of  the  Sikklm  Himalayas,  at  12,000  to  13,000  feet ;  intro- 
duced to  Kew  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  about  1850.  A  very  pretty 
barberry,  and  distinct  through  the  vivid  whiteness  of  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaves.  It  is  best  propagated  by  seeds,  which  it  pro- 
duces most  seasons.**  ( W.  J,  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the 
BHtUh  Isles,  vol.  1,  p.  ft38.) 

40146.  Bebbbbis  diaphana  Maxim. 

Scarlet-fruited,  yellow-flowered  bush,  1  to  2  meters  high,  from 
western  Szechwan,  China,  nearly  related  to  B.  macrosepala  of  the 
Sikklm  Himalayas,  which  has  puberulous  branchlets  and  is  not 
found  in  China,  and  to  B.  yunnanensis,  which  has  thinner,  mostly 
entire,  leaves,  three  to  eight  flowered,  often  rather  elongated  inflores- 
cences, and  only  three  to  four  ovules  and  seeds.  This  barberry  may 
be  distinguished  by  its  chartaceous  leaves,  distinctly  reticulate  on 
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both  sides,  and  mostly  spinose  serrate,  one  to  four  flowered  inflores- 
cence, and  by  the  more  numerous  (six  to  eight)  ovules  and  seeds. 
(Adapted  from  Schneider,  in  Plantae  Wilsotiianaet  vol,  1,  p.  S54f 
19  IS,) 

40147.  Bebbebis  gagnepaini  Schneider. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  82701  and  374d5  for  previous  introductions  and 
description. 

"An  evergreen  shrub,  3  to  6  feet  high.  Leaves  lanceolate,  2  to  4 
inches  long,  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  inch  broad,  tapering  very 
much  toward  the  apex,  coriaceous,  spiny  on  the  margin,  spines  at  the 
bases  of  the  leaves  tripartite,  one-half  to  two-thirds  inch  long. 
Flowers  in  fascicles  of  usually  five  to  nine,  delicate  yellow,  borne  on 
re«l  pedicels.  Fruits  ellipsoid,  glaucous  purple.  This  is  flg^red  in 
Ourtis*s  Botanical  Magazine,  pi.  8185,  as  JB.  acuminata,  but  the  true 
B.  acuminata  Franch.  is  less  compact  in  habit,  has  larger,  coarser, 
and  thicker  leaves,  and  stouter  spines.  China."  {Kew  Bulletin  of 
Miscellaneous  Information,  1910,  Appendix  Hi,  p.  60.) 

40148.  Bebbebis  poltantha  Hemsl. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  32698  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

"A  deciduous  shrub,  6  to  10  feet  high,  the  young  shoots  reddish 
brown,  ribbed,  not  downy ;  thorns  solitary  or  three  pronged,  one-half 
to  1  inch  long.  Leaves  obovate  and  mostly  rounded  at  the  end,  the 
larger  ones  toothed  at  the  terminal  half,  the  smaller  ones  frequently 
entire,  all  tapered  and  wedge  shaped  at  the  base;  one-half  to  2 
inches  long,  one-eighth  to  two-thirds  Inch  wide;  finely  netvelned  on 
both  sides,  not  downy;  stalk  one-fourth  inch  or  less  long.  Flowers 
yellow,  produced  during  June  and  July  In  drooping  panicles  8  to  4 
Inches  long,  1  to  H  inches  vrlde,  carrying  20  to  over  50  blossoms. 
Fruit  red. 

**  Discovered  in  1899  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Pratt,  near  Tatsienlu,  Szechwan, 
western  China;  introduced  from  the  same  region  by  Wilson  in  1904. 
A  very  fine  species,  remarkable  for  the  large  and  abundant  flower 
panicles."  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British 
Isles,  'Dol.  1,  p.  246.) 

40149.  Bebbebis  pbatth  Schneider. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  37496  for  previous  introduction. 

"This  western  Szechwan  shrub,  6  to  10  feet  tall,  was  first  col- 
lected by  Mr.  A.  E.  Pratt  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tatsienlu.  It  was 
subsequently  met  with  there  and  at  Muping  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson, 
when  collecting  for  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons.  Originally  in- 
cluded by  Hemsley  in  B.  polyantha,  this  Berberls  has  been  kept  apart 
by  Schneider  on  account  of  its  less  closely  reticulated  leaves  and 
narrower  inflorescence.    But  while  perhaps  most  closely  related  to 

B.  polyantha  Hemsley,  B,  prattU  most  resembles  B.  brevipaniculata 

C.  K.  Scfaneld.,  with  which  It  has  been  confused  in  collections,  though 
it  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  pale  green  but  not  glaucous  lower 
surface  of  the  leaves.  Like  B.  brevipaniculata,  our  plant  is  a  shrub 
of  dense  growth,  forming  a  mass  of  twiggy  branches  out  of  which 
are  thrust  each  year  a  number  of  long  whlpllke  shoots.  More  beau- 
tiful when  in  flower  than  most  Chinese  species  of  the  genus,  it  is 
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still  more  effective  when  laden  In  September  with  Its  branches  of 
salmon-red  fruits.  The  shrub  grows  very  freely  and  Is  api>arently 
quite  hardy ;  the  freedom  with  which  it  fruits  promises  to  make  its 
propagation  easy.  Like  other  species  of  Berberis,  this  one  enjoys 
a  well-drained  loamy  soil."     iCuriii*9  Botanical  Magazine,  pL  8549.) 

40150.  Bebberis  btapfiana  Schneider. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  37975  for  previous  Introduction  and  description. 

"A  de<Aduou8,  or  partially  evergreen,  glabrous  shrub,  probably  5 
or  6  feet  high,  of  elegant  habit,  the  stems  spreading  and  arching; 
leaf  clusters  one-third  inch  apart,  spines  three  pronged,  very  slender 
and  needlelike,  brown,  one-third  to  three-fourths  inch  long.  Leaves 
oblanceolate,  rounded  to  pointed  at  the  apex,  mostly  entire,  but  some- 
times toothed  near  the  end,  tapered  at  the  base;  one-half  to  1  inch 
long,  one-twelfth  to  three-sixteenths  Inch  wide;  scarcely  stalked,  of 
hard  texture.  Flowers  pale  yellow,  globose,  one-sixth  inch  wide, 
borne  four  to  seven  together  in  axillary,  stalkless,  or  very  shortly 
stalked  clusters.  The  stalk  of  the  individual  flower  is  one-eighth  to 
one-sixth  inch  long.  Fruit  oval,  carmine  red  with  a  slight  bloonoi,  one- 
fourth  inch  long,  containing  two  or  three  seeds. 

*'  Native  of  western  China ;  Introduced  to  Kew  from  St  Petersburg 
in  1886,  and  later  from  Wilson's  seeds.  M.  Maurice  de  Vilmorin  has 
also  grown  it  for  some  years  at  Les  Barres,  in  France.  It  is  a 
charming  shrub,  of  free,  graceful  growth,  allied  to  B.  uHUonae,  but 
that  species  is  distinguished  by  its  downy  shoots.**  (W,  J.  Bean, 
Treei  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  1,  p.  249.) 

40151.  Berbebis  vibescens  Hook.  f. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  27122  and  30753  for  previous  introductions. 

"An  elegant,  deciduous  shrub,  6  to  9  feet  high ;  with  smooth,  red- 
dish brown,  shining  branches,  armed  at  each  leaf  tuft  with  a  slender, 
3-parted  or  single  spine  up  to  three-fourths  inch  long.  Leaves  two- 
thirds  to  li  inches  long,  obovate,  thin,  pale  but  bright  green;  the 
apex  round  or  tipped  with  a  small  gpine,  the  margins  toothed  or 
entire.  Flowers  one-third  inch  in  diameter,  pale  greenish  or  sulphur 
yellow,  and  produced  on  slender,  short  stalks,  either  in  panicles  or 
short  racemes.  Berries  slender,  nearly  one-half  inch  long,  reddish, 
covered  with  bloom. 

'*  Discovered  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  at  an  elevation  of  9,000  feet 
In  Sikkim,  in  1S49,  and  introduced  to  Kew  about  the  same  time ;  this 
barberry  was  not  given  specific  rank  until  described  40  years  after. 
It  is  not  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  barberries  In  regard  to  its 
flowers  or  fruit  but  its  habit  is  elegant,  and  the  red  tinge  of  its 
stems  is  pleasing  in  winter.  There  are  two  forms  of  the  species  at 
Kew,  one  regarded  as  typical,  with  red  fruits ;  the  other,  var.  tnacro' 
oarpa,  with  large  black  fruits  five-eighths  Inch  long."  (W.  J,  Bean, 
Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  1,  p.  251.) 

40158.    Bkbbebis  wxlsonax  Hemsl. 

"An  elegant,  deciduous,  sometimes  partially  evergreen  shrub,  2  to 
4  feet  high,  of  spreading  habit  and  usually  more  in  diameter; 
branches  comparatively  thin,  reddish  brown,  slightly  downy,  armed 
with  slender  3-parted  spines  one-half  to  three-fourths  inch  long,  and 
red  when  young.    lieaves  as  a  role  less  than  1  inch  long,  otherwise 
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entire,  or  occasionally  three  lobed  at  the  apex ;  smooth,  conspicuously 
veined,  gray-green  above,  somewhat  glaucous  beneath.  Flowers 
small,  pale  yellow,  borne  two  to  six  together  in  fascicles  or  short 
racemes.  Berries  roundish,  coral  or  salmon  red,  somewhat  translu- 
cent, borne  very  abundantly.  Native  of  western  China;  discovered 
and  introduced  about  1904  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  after  whose  wife 
it  is  named.  This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  new  introductions 
from  western  China,  of  neat  yet  elegant  habit,  and  most  noteworthy 
for  its  prettily  colored,  abundant  berries.  The  leaves  are  said  by 
Wilson  to  assume  brilliant  tints  in  autumn."  (W«  J,  Bean,  Trees 
and  Shrubt  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  1,  p.  25S.) 

40153.  Bebbeus  yunnanbnsis  Franchet. 

''A  deciduous  slirub,  3  to  6  feet  high,  of  dense,  rounded  habit,  with 
gray,  smooth  branchlets,  armed  with  3  or  5  parted  spines.  Leaves 
obovate,  sometimes  almost  orbicular,  three-fourths  to  1)  inches 
long,  one-third  to  two-thirds,  rarely  1  inch  wide,  rounded  or  pointed 
at  the  apex,  tapering  to  a  stalk  at  the  base;  margins  mostly  entire 
on  the  flowering  twigs,  more  often  toothed  on  the  sterile  ones. 
Flowers  pale  yellow,  three  to  eight  in  a  cluster;  three-fourths  inch 
across,  flower  stalks  slender,  three-fourths  to  11  inches  long.  Berries 
oval,  bright  red,  one-half  inch  long.  Native  of  western  China:  first 
discovered  in  Yunnan  by  Delavay  in  1885,  at  an  altitude  of  10,000 
feet  It  reached  cultivation  by  way  of  France,  and  was  introduced 
to  Kew  in  1004.  It  is  a  pretty  shrub,  and  is  distinct  in  regard  to 
the  size  of  its  flowers  and  fruit,  both  of  which  are  amongst  the 
largest  in  the  genus.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  its 
autumn  livery  of  crimson."  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy 
in  the  British  Isles,  vol  1,  p.  25S,) 

40154  and  40155.    Betula  spp.    Betulaceae.  Birch. 

40154.  Betula  ebmani  Cham. 

A  tree  said  to  become  100  feet  high;  bark  of  the  trunk  peeling, 
creamy  white;  that  of  the  branches  orange-brown.  Leaves  broadly 
ovate,  with  a  straight  or  slightly  heart-shaped  base,  taper  pointed, 
coarsely  triangular  toothed ;  2  to  3  inches  long,  1\  to  2\  inches  broad. 
Native  of  Manchuria,  Korea  [Chosen],  Japan,  and,  like  many  other 
plants  from  the  same  region,  very  liable  to  injury  by  spring  frosts, 
owing  to  its  early  start  Into  growth.  For  this  reason  it  does  not 
form  a  clean  trunk  and  is  subject  to  fungoid  attacks.  (Abridged  from 
W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  1, 
p.  ^56.) 

40155.  Betula  ebmani  nifponica  Maxim. 

A  Japanese   form.     This   variety   thrives   l)etter   in   cultivation 
through  starting  later  into  growth,  and  makes  a  clean-grown,  hand- 
some birch — one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  white-stemmed  group. 
(Adapted  from  W,  J,  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British 
Isles,  vol,  1,  p.   256-257,) 

40156.    Calophaca  wolgabica  (L.  f.)  Flsch.    Fabacen. 

^A  dedduoQS  shrub,  said  to  become  6  feet  high,  but  rarely  more  than 
half  as  high  in  this  country  [England] ;  bark  of  branches  downy  when 
quite  young,  peeling  when  old.    Leaves  pinnate,  2  to  8  inches  long,  com- 
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posed  of  11  to  17  leaflets.  Racemes  produced  from  the  leaf  axils  of  the 
current  year's  growth,  3  to  5  Inches  long,  very  downy,  carrying  four  to 
nine  flowers  toward  the  end.  Flowers  yellow,  pea  shaped,  three-fourths 
to  1  inch  long,  each  on  a  stalk  one-eighth  inch  long;  calyx  downy,  one- 
third  inch  long,  with  slender,  pointed  teeth.  Pod  three-fourths  to  1^ 
inches  long,  cylindrical,  covered  with  glandular  hairs,  one  or  two  seeded. 
Blossoms  in  June  and  July.  Native  of  the  southeastern  part  of  European 
Russia,  in  the  regions  of  the  Rivers  Volga  (from  which  it  takes  its  name) 
and  Don.  It  is  frequently  found  in  arid  places  and  on  dry  hillsides. 
Introduced  in  1756.  It  is  quite  hardy  in  the  south  of  England,  but  may 
need  the  protection  of  a  wall  in  the  north.  It  likes  abundant  sunshine, 
and  during  hot  summers  flowers  profusely.  It  is  only  after  such  sea- 
sons that  seeds  ripen.  As  a  rule,  it  is  grafted  on  standards  of  laburnum 
or  Caragana,  when  it  forms  a  big,  mop-headed  plant  with  s&mlpendent 
branches.  Plants  raised  in  that  way  are  sometimes  short  lived,  but  it  is 
probably  the  best  and  easiest  way,  for  plants  raised  from  seed  are  not 
easy  to  rear.  They  are  very  liable  to  decay  through  damp  during  the 
winter,  and  should  for  two  years  be  kept  in  pots,  then  planted  out  on  a 
well-drained  site.  When  grafted  on  the  laburnum,  no  special  precautions 
are  needed."  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles, 
vol.  i,  p.  282,) 

40157  and  40158.    Caragana  spp.    Fabaceie. 

40157.  Gabaoana  aubantiaca  Koehne. 

"A  deciduous  shrub  about  4  feet  high,  with  graceful,  ultimately 
pendulous,  leafy  branches,  long,  slender,  but  little  divided,  and 
armed  with  triple  spines.  Leaves  very  short  stalked,  consisting  of 
four  narrow,  linear  leaflets,  one-third  to  one-half  inch  long,  one- 
eighth  inch  wide.  Flowers  three-fourths  inch  long,  produced  singly 
on  a  stalk  one-fourth  inch  long,  orange  yellow ;  calyx  three-sixteenths 
inch  long,  bell  shaped,  with  five  triangular,  minutely  ciliated  teeth. 
Pod  1  to  li  inches  long,  smooth,  rather  cylindrical,  pointed,  carry- 
ing four  to  six  seeds. 

"Native  of  central  Asia;  introduced  in  1887  as  a  variety  of  C. 
pygmaea,  of  which  it  was  at  first  regarded  merely  as  a  deeper 
colored  form.  It  differs  also  in  the  more  tnper-pointed  leaflets  and 
in  the  shorter  calyx.  This  and  C.  pygmaea  are  probably  the  prettiest 
of  all  Garaganas.  Its  habit  is  graceful,  and  it  blossoms  with  great 
profusion,  the  flowers  hanging  thickly  from  the  under  side  of  the 
branch  in  a  long  row,  three  ot  four  to  the  inch.  It  blossoms  in  May 
and  June  and  can  be  easily  propagated  by  late  summer  cuttings." 
(W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  voL  J, 
p.  288,) 

40158.  Gabagana  fbutex  (L.)  Koch. 

"A  deciduous  shrub  up  to  10  feet  In  height,  with  long,  often  erect 
supple  branches,  not  much  divided  except  near  the  ends.  Leaves 
composed  of  two  pairs  of  leaflets,  which  are  attached  near  the  end 
of  the  common  stalk,  being  themselves  stalkless;  they  are  obovate, 
rounded  at  the  end,  one-half  to  over  1  inch  long,  smooth,  dull  green. 
Flowers  bright  yellow,  three^fourths  to  1  inch  long,  produced  singly 
on  a  stalk  somewhat  shorter  than  itself.  Galyx  one-third  inch 
long,  bell  shaped,  smooth.    Pod  li  inches  long,  one-eighth  inch  wide, 
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cylindrical,  smooth.  In  a  wild  state  this  species  extends  from  the 
Bouch  of  Russia  to  Japan.  It  was  Introduced  in  1752.  It  is  a 
pretty  shrub  in  flower,  and  is  often  quite  neat  and  graceful  in 
habit  especially  when  3  or  4  feet  high,  with  its  numerous  thin 
twigs,  rather  pendulous.  It  is  distinct  In  being  unarmed  and  with- 
out down."  {W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British 
Isles,  vol.  1,  p.  290,) 

40159.    Gabmichaelia  flagellifobmis  Golenso.    Fabacete. 

'*A  deciduous  or  often  leafless  shrub,  4  or  5  feet  high,  with  numerous 
erect-growing,  slender,  grooved  branches,  flattened  or  convex  when  young, 
round  when  old.  Leaves  very  small  and  inconspicuous,  consisting  of  three 
or  five  tiny  leaflets,  which  are  somewhat  larger  in  young  plants  than  in 
old  ones.  Flowers  purplish  lilac,  pea  shaped,  produced  in  axillary  downy 
racemes ;  there  are  from  one  to  three  racemes  at  each  Joint  of  the  twigs 
and  from  three  to  seven  flowers  in  each  raceme,  the  whole  forming  a 
short,  dense  cluster.  The  flowers,  although  small,  about  one-eighth  inch 
long,  are  borne  in  extraordinary  profusion.  Pod  one-fourth  to  one-half 
inch  long,  nearly  as  wide,  ending  in  a  stout-pointed  beak,  and  contain- 
ing usually  two  seeds.  Native  of  New  Zealand,  long  grown  at  Kew  in  a 
greenhouse,  and  for  the  last  20  years  unprotected  In  the  open  ground, 
where,  although  slightly  injured  at  the  younger  parts  in  severe  winters, 
it  is  on  the  whole  quite  hardy  and  produces  both  flowers  and  seeds  in 
abundance.  It  is  not  very  showy  or  ornamental,  but  its  flat,  erect 
branches  give  it  a  quaint  and  unusual  aspect.  These  green  shoots  pt*!*- 
form  the  usual  functions  of  leaves.  It  is  not  so  attractive  a  plant  as  its 
ally,  Notospartium  carmichaeliae,  but  is  hardier.  The  Notospartium  dif- 
fers in  its  stouter  twigs  and  more  pendulous  habit,  in  Its  larger  pink 
flowers,  and  in  the  longer,  narrower.  Jointed  pod  containing  more  seetls." 
(W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  i,  p.  292.) 

40160  and  40161.    Ohaenomeles  spp.    Malacese.  Quince. 

40160.    Ghaenomeles  LAGENARiA  cATHAYENsis  (Hemsl.)  Rehd. 

**A  deciduous  shrub  of  open  habit,  sparsely  branched  and  more  or 
less  thorny.  The  branches  are  tortuous,  furnished  with  spiny  spurs 
several  inches  long.  Leaves  short  stalked,  lanceolate,  3  to  5  inches 
long,  finely  toothed,  pointed,  tapering  at  the  base;  smooth  above, 
reddish  downy  beneath.  On  the  young  growths  of  the  year  the 
stipules  are  large,  broad,  and  leaflike,  oblique,  1  inch  long,  toothed. 
On  year-old  shoots  the  leaves  are  in  tufts  springing  from  the  axil  of 
a  spine;  stipules  small.  Flowers  two  or  three  together  in  short 
clusters;  each  flower  li  inches  in  diameter;  petals  white,  round, 
overlapping;  calyx  clliate.  Stamens  numerous,  shorter  than  the 
petals.  Fruit  very  large  and  heavy,  4  to  6  inches  long,  21  to  31  inches 
wide;  somewhat  egg  shaped,  but  abruptly  contracted  near  the  baso. 
Seed  three-eighths  inch  long,  wedge  shaped,  pointed  at  one  end. 
Although  this  quince  is  probably  a  native  of  Ghina,  nothing  appears 
to  be  definitely  known  of  its  habitat.  Henry  collected  it  in  the 
Province  of  Hupeh,  Ghina,  but  never  undoubtedly  wild.  It  has  long 
l>een  grown  at  Kew,  and  by  Ganon  Ellacombe  at  BItton,  but  its 
introduction  is  unrecorded.  It  is  i>erfectly  hardy  and  bears  fruit 
freely,  but  this  does  not  ripen  always  out  of  doors.  Although  not  in 
any  way  showy,  its  habit  is  quaint,  and  the  huge  fruits  stuck  close 
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to  the  branches  have  a  curious  and  Interesting  appearance.  In- 
creased by  seeds."  (TF.  J.  Bean,  Treet  and  Shrubt  Hardy  in  the 
BritUh  I8le9,  vol.  1,  p.  452,  under  Cydonia  oathayensie,) 

40161.    Chaenomeubs  JAPONiCA  (Thunb.)  Idndley.       Dwarf  quince. 

"A  low,  spreading,  deciduous  thorny  shrub,  usually  under  3  feet 
in  height,  considerably  more  in  width;  branchlets  very  downy  when 
young.  Leaves  1  to  2  inches  long,  obovate  or  oval  to  almost  orbic- 
ular, toothed,  tapering  at  the  base  to  a  short  stalk,  quite  smooth; 
stipules  large  on  the  young  growing  shoots,  ovate  or  broadly  heart 
shaped,  one- fourth  to  three-fourths  inch  wide.  Flowers  in  almost 
stalkless  clusters  from  the  Joints  of  the  year-old  wood,  very 
abundant,  orange-red,  scarlet  or  blood  red,  li  inches  across.  Fruit 
apple  shaped,  1|  inches  in  diameter,  yellow,  stained  with  red  on  the 
sunny  side,  fragrant.  Native  of  Japan;  introduced  about  1869  by 
Messrs.  Maule,  of  Bristol.  This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  red- 
flowered  dwarf  shrubs,  flowering  from  April  to  June,  and  when  at 
its  l>est,  literally  wreathing  its  branches  with  blossom.  It  bears 
fruits  freely,  and  they  are  pleasantly  colored  and  scented  in  earl; 
winter;  though  harsh  and  acid  when  raw,  they  make  an  excellent 
conserve.  Besides  its  dwarf er  habit,  it  differs  from  its  near  ally, 
C.  japonica  [C  lagenaria],  in  having  more  obovate  or  rounded  leaves, 
minutely  warted  twigs,  and  more  coarsely  toothed  leaves.  {W.  J. 
Bean,  Trees  and  8hruba  Hardy  in  the  BriUsh  lalea,  vol,  1,  p.  4SS, 
under  Cydonia  mauleL) 

40162  to  40175.    Gotoneasteb  spp.    Malace«.  Gotoneaster. 

40162.    Ck)TONEASTEB  AFFiNis  BACiLLABiB'  (Wall.)  Schneider. 

"A  deciduous  shrub,  15  or  more  feet  high,  said  to  be  found  also 
as  a  small  tree,  of  very  graceful  habit.  Branches  arching  and  often 
pendulous  toward  the  end,  the  whole  forming  a  wide-spreading  mass 
more  in  diameter  than  in  height;  twigs  smooth,  or  slightly  downy. 
Leaves  1  to  8  inches  long,  one-third  to  half  as  wide,  of  variable 
shape,  usually  oval,  ovate,  or  slightly  obovate,  pointed,  smooth  or 
becoming  so ;  stalk  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch  long.  Flowers  white, 
one-third  inch  across,  borne  numerously  in  cymose  dusters,  1  to  2 
inches  across,  at  the  end  of  short  axillary  branches.  Fruit  roundish, 
one-fourth  inch  or  less  in  diameter,  purplish  brown  or  nearly  black. 
Native  of  the  Himalayas  up  to  10,000  feet  This  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  cotoneasters,  and  one  of  the  most  graceful.  It  has  been 
largely  planted  on  the  margins  of  the  island  of  the  lake  at  Kew, 
where  the  branches  overhang  the  water  and  have  the  elegance  of 
a  wiUow,  with  the  added  attractions  of  abundant  flowers  and  fruits. 
As  a  flowering  shrub,  this  is  one  of  the  prettiest  in  the  genus,  but  its 
fruits  have  not  the  bright  color  that  gives  to  many  cotoneasters 
their  greatest  charm.  The  wood  is  strong  and  elastic,  and  is  valued 
in  its  native  regions  for  making  walldng  sticks  and  spear  shafts. 
The  species  is  variable  in  the  shape  and  amount  of  down  on  the 
leaves,  and  no  clear  line  can  be  drawn  between  it  and  C.  affinity 
which  has  woolly  leaves.  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  ^ 
the  British  Isles,  vol.  1,  p.  406.) 

40168.    CkiTONEASTEB  DAM  MEU  Schueider. 

"A  prostrate,  evergreen  shrub,  with  slender  creeping  stems  keep- 
ing dose  to  the  ground;  young  wood  downy.    Leaves  obovate  or 
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oval,  three-fourths  to  li  inches  long,  one-fourth  to  flve-elghtha  Inch 
wide;  margins  incurved,  apex  usually  rounded,  downy  on  the  lower 
surface  when  young,  ultimately  quite  smooth  on  both  sides;  stalk 
one-eighth  to  one-fourth  inch  long;  yelns  in  four  to  six  pairs. 
Flowers  solitary,  occasionally  in  pairs,  on  downy  stallu  one-fourth 
inch  long,  pure  white,  one-third  to  one-half  inch  in  diameter;  caljrx 
downy,  with  broad  triangular  lobes.  fYuit  coral  red,  globose,  or 
rather  top  shaped,  one-fourth  inch  wide.  Native  of  central  China; 
found  by  Henry  near  Ichang,  and  introduced  in  1900  by  Wilson 
from  western  Hupeh,  where  it  occurs  at  5,000  to  7,000  feet  altitude. 
It  is  quite  hardy  and  is  very  distinct  among  cotoneasters  for  its 
perfectly  prostrate  habit.  Its  fruits  are  brightly  colored,  and  the 
plant  will  no  doubt  prove  useful  as  an  evergreen  carpet  shrub ;  also 
for  covering  sunny  slopes,  as  it  is  very  vigorous.  It  occurs  wild  on 
heaths  and  rocky  ground.**  (W,  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shruba  Hardy 
in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  1,  p.  J^ll.) 

40164.  CoTONEASTEB  DivAsicATA  Rehd.  and  Wilson. 

"A  deciduous  shrub  up  to  6  feet  high,  of  spreading  habit;  young 
shoots  clothed  with  grayish  hairs,  becoming  the  second  year  smooth 
and  reddish  brown.  Leaves  roundish  oval,  sometimes  ovate  or  obo- 
vate,  tapered  abruptly  toward  both  ends,  the  apex  mucronate;  one- 
third  to  1  inch  long,  one-fourth  to  five-eighths  inch  wide,  smaller  on 
the  flowering  shoots;  dark  glossy  green,  and  soon  smooth  above, 
sparsely  hairy  beneath;  veins  in  three  or  four  pairs;  leafstalk  one- 
twelfth  inch  or  less  long.  Flowers  usually  in  threes  at  the  end  of 
short  twigs,  often  supplemented  by  solitary  ones  in  the  axils  of  the 
terminal  leaves,  rosy  white;  calyx  lobes  triangular;  they  and  the 
tube  loosely  woolly.  Fruit  red,  egg  shaped,  one-third  inch  long,  carry- 
ing two  stones.  Native  of  western  Hupeh  and  western  Szechwan, 
China ;  first  found  by  Henry  in  the  latter  Province  about  1887 ;  intro- 
duced to  the  Coombe  Wood  nursery  by  Wilson  in  1904.  It  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  in  fruit  of  Chinese  cotoneasters  and  was  given 
a  first-class  certificate  by  the  R.  H.  Society  in  the  autumn  of  1912. 
It  is  allied  to  the  Himalayan  C,  sintonsiiJ*  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and 
Bhruhs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  1,  p.  409.) 

40165.  CoTONEASTEB  TovEOLATA  Rehd.  sud  Wilson. 

"A  deciduous  shrub,  10  to  20  feet  high ;  young  shoots  covered  with 
yellowish  gray,  bristly  hairs,  becoming  smooth  and  grayish  the  second 
year.  Leaves  oval  to  ovate,  slender  pointed,  usually  wedge  shaped, 
sometimes  rounder  at  the  base ;  1^  to  4  inches  long,  three-fourths  to 
1}  inches  wide;  dull  green  and  soon  smooth  above,  sparsely  hairy 
beneath,  more  so  on  the  midrib  and  veins;  margins  downy,  veins  in 
8  to  6  pairs,  the  blade  often  puckered  between  them ;  stalk  woolly, 
one-sixth  inch  or  less  in  length.  Corymbs  three  to  seven  flowered, 
on  a  stalk  about  one-half  inch  long,  and  hairy,  like  the  young  wood ; 
flowers  one-third  in,ch  wide;  petals  rose-tinted  white;  calyx  tube 
woolly,  the  lobes  triangular  and  woolly  only  on  the  margins.  Fruit 
red,  finally  black,  roundish,  one-fourth  to  one-third  inch  wide,  carry- 
ing usually  three  or  four  stones.  Native  of  western  Hupeh,  China; 
introduced  by  Wilson  in  1908.  It  has  not  flowered  under  cultivation 
but  is  growing  vigorously."  (W.J. Bean, Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy 
in.  the  British  Isles,  vol  1,  p.  409.) 
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40166.      GOTONEAfllEB  FBANCHEn  Bolfl. 

*'Ad  evergre«i  shrub,  8  to  10  feet  high,  with  slender,  gracefally 
arching  branches,  which  the  first  year  are  covered  with  a  dense,  pale 
brown  wool.  Leaves  oval,  tapering  toward  both  ends,  from  three- 
fourths  to  11  inches  long,  about  half  as  wide,  pointed;  upper  sur- 
face rather  hairy  when  young,  lustrous  green  later,  lower  surface 
covered  with  a  thick,  whitish,  afterwards  pale-brown  felt ;  stalk  one- 
eighth  inch  or  less  long.  Flowers  borne  in  corymbs  of  5  to  15  flowers;, 
terminating  short,  lateral,  leafy  twigs;  petals  erect,  white,  touched 
with  rose  on  the  outside;  calyx  felted  like  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves.  Fruit  oblong,  one-fourth  to  one-third  inch  long;  orange 
scarlet  Native  of  Tibet  and  western  China;  first  raised  in  France 
about  18d5,  by  Mr.  Maurice  de  Vilmorin,  from  seed  sent  by  the  Abb6 
Souii^.  It  is  a  shrub  of  very  elegant  growth,  whose  fruits  are  freely 
borne,  but  lose  in  brilliancy  by  the  grayish  down,  more  or  less  dense, 
which  covers  them.  It  was  first  confused  with  C,  tMnnosa;  the  dis- 
tinguishing characters  may  be  defined  as  follows:  Leaves  rather 
longer  than  in  pannoaa,  but  with  stalks  scarcely  half  as  long,  the 
upper  surface  somewhat  lustrous;  flowers  not  so  numerous  in  each 
cluster,  petals  erect  and  rose  tinted ;  fruits  larger,  longer,  and  not  of 
so  deep  a  red.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  the  fruit  is  ripe  in  October.'* 
(TF.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  Vie  British  Isles,  voL  i, 
p.  409.) 

40167.    CoTONEASTEB  HENRTANA  (Schueid.)  Rehd.  and  Wilson. 

"An  evergreen  shrub,  10  to  12  feet  high,  of  sparse  habit;  the 
branches  gracefully  pendulous;  young  shoots  hairy,  becoming  the 
second  year  smooth,  and  of  a  dark  purplish  brown.  Leaves  2  to  4| 
inches  long,  about  one-third  as  wide,  narrowly  oval  or  obovate,  finely 
pointed,  dark  green,  and  somewhat  rough  to  the  touch  above;  cov- 
ered beneath  when  young  with  a  grayish  wool  which  mostly  falU 
away  by  the  second  season,  that  which  remains  becoming  brown  and 
confined  to  the  midrib  and  veins,  the  under  surface  still  reuiahiing 
brownish  white;  veins  in  9  to  12  pairs;  stalk  one-fourth  to  one-half 
Inch  long,  hairy.  Flowers  white,  produced  about  the  middle  of  June 
in  corymbs  2  to  2^  Inches  across,  terminating  leafy  twigs  less  than 
1  inch  long,  that  spring  from  the  axils  of  the  still-persisting  leaves 
of  the  previous  year;  stamens  20,  with  purple  anthers;  calyx  and 
flower  stalks  hairy.  Fruit  brownish  crimson,  egg  shaped,  one-fourth 
inch  long.  Native  of  central  China ;  introduced  by  Wilson  in  1901.  A 
handsome  and  distinct  evergreen,  and  probably  the  largest  leaved  of 
cotoneasters  with  persistent  leaves.  AWied  to  C.  salici  folia  J**  iW.  J. 
Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  voL  1,  p.  410.) 

40168.      COTONEASTEB  MULTIFLOBA  BUUge. 

"A  deciduous  shrub  or  small  tree,  10  to  12  feet  high;  branches 
slender,  pendulous,  or  arching,  and  smooth  except  when  quite  young. 
Leaves  thin  in  texture,  varying  la  shape  from  ovate  and  oval  to 
roundish,  three-fourths  to  2|  inches  long,  one-half  to  1^  inches 
wide ;  usually  blunt  or  rounded  at  the  end ;  hairy  when  quite  young, 
but  soon  becoming  smooth  above;  pale  and  often  smooth,  never  per- 
manently woolly  beneath;  stalk  one-fourth  to  one-half  Inch  lon&. 
Flowers  white,  produced  in  branching  clusters  of  3  to  12  or  more, 
not  pleasantly  scented.    Fruit  round  or  pear  shaped,  red.    Native  of 
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Soongaria  and  other  parts  of  the  northwestern  borders  of  China; 
Introduced  In  1837.  This  Is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  cotoneasters. 
There  is  a  specimen  at  Kew  with  a  single  well-formed  trunk  support- 
ing a  crown  of  pendulous  or  arching  branches;  the  whole  10  to  12 
feet  high.  When  the  branches  are  wreathed  with  the  abundant 
blossom  in  May  and  June,  this  tree  makes  a  most  charming  picture. 
The  same  or  a  closely  allied  shrub  has  recently  been  introduced  by 
Wilson  from  western  China,  but  1,500  or  more  miles  to  the  southwest 
of  the  first  habitat'*  (ir.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrube  Hardy  in  Vie 
British  Isles,  vol.  J,  p.  4IS,) 

40169.    CoTONEASTEE  PANNOSA  Fruuchet 

'*An  evergreen  shrub  of  free  and  eUvrint  habit,  10  feet  or  more 
high ;  branches  arching  and  slender,  coverKl  with  whitish  felt  when 
young.  Leaves  oval,  tapering  toward  both  ends,  one-half  to  1  iucli 
long,  about  half  as  wide;  aiwasrs  dull  green  above,  covered  with 
whitish  felt  beneath;  stalk  up  to  one-fourth  inch  long.  Flowers 
one-fourth  to  three-eighths  Inch  across,  borne  in  corymbs  of  as  nmny 
as  15  or  20;  petals  white,  spreading;  calyx  woolly.  Fruits  scarcely 
one-fourth  inch  long,  dull  red.  Native  of  Yunnan,  China,  up  to  9,000 
feet  altitude;  raised  in  Paris  In  1888,  from  seed  sent  there  by  the 
Abb^  Delavay.  Introduced  to  Kew  in  1802.  The  differences  be- 
tween this  species  and  C.  francheti  [S.  P.  I.  No.  40106]  have  already 
been  alluded  to  under  that  species.  Both  are  characterized  by  ex- 
treme elegance  of  habit  and  by  being  very  woolly  on  young  bark, 
flower  stalk,  calyx,  and  under  surface  of  leaves;  but  C.  pannosa 
has  duller  leaves,  is  less  hairy,  when  3'oung,  on  the  upper  surface, 
more  spreading  whiter  petals,  and  shorter,  rounder  fruits  of  a  deeper 
red.**  (IF.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles, 
vol.  /,  p.  4/^.) 

40170.  COTOREASTEB  BACEMIFLORA   (Dcsf.)   Koch. 

"A  deciduous  shrub  up  to  0  or  8  feet  high,  with  slender  branches, 
gray  felted  when  young,  becoming  smooth  and  reddish  brown  later. 
I^eaves  oval  or  ovate,  sometimes  roundish,  tapering  toward  the  base, 
one-half  to  1^  inches  In  length,  dark  green  and  ultimately  smooth 
above;  gray  felted  beneath.  Flowers  white,  in  clusters  of  4  to  12 
or  more  on  felted  stalks.  Fruit  roundish,  bright  red.  Native  of 
southeastern  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  etc.  Its  identity  has  been  much 
obscured,  owing  to  a  confusion  with  C.  lindleyi,  a  taller,  more  robust 
shrub  with  much  larger  leaves  and  black  fruits,  also  known  as 
C.  nummularia."  {W,  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the 
British  Isles,  vol.  /,  p.  ^t^.) 

40171.  COTOIVEASTEB  DIELSIANA  PHtzel. 

"A  deciduous  shrub,  8  feet,  perhaps  more,  high,  with  long,  ex- 
tremely slender,  arching  or  quite  pendulous  branches;  branchlets 
downy  when  young.  Leaves  one-half  to  1|  inches  long,  three-eighths 
to  1  inch  wide,  ovate;  hairy  above  when  young,  covered  beneath  with 
felt,  at  first  white,  afterwards  pale  brown ;  veins  prominent.  Flowers 
three  to  seven  in  a  cluster,  terminating  side  shoots  1  inch  or  so 
long;  calyx  and  flower  stalk  hairy,  calyx  lobes  shallowly  triangular. 
Fruit  scarlet,  round  or  rather  pear  shaped;  one-quarter  inch  long. 
Native  of  central  China ;  Introduced  for  Messrs.  Veltch  by  Wilson  In 
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19Q0.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  fruit  is  in  full  color  In  Septembs 
and  October;  it  is  then  one  of  the  most  effective  of  cotoneastera. 
The  habit  is  singularly  graceful,  the  long  whiplike  shoots  ^reading 
outward  and  downward  in  every  direction.  The  name  appianata 
refers  to  the  distichous  arrangement  of  the  branches  of  young  plants, 
which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  a  well-trained  tree."  (W.  /. 
Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubt  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  1,  p.  408, 
under  C.  appianata.) 

40172.  CkrroNEASTEB  acutifolia  vuxosula  Rehd.  and  Wilson. 

"A  deciduous  shrub  of  bushy  habit,  5  to  7  feet  high,  branches  often 
pendulous;  young  twigs  downy.  Leaves  pointed,  ovate-lanceolate  to 
oval,  1  to  2i  inches  long,  half  as  wide;  dull  green,  and  with  scat- 
tered hairs  above,  paler  and  hairy  beneath,  especially  when  young; 
veins  in  five  or  six  pairs;  stalk  one-twelfth  to  one-eighth  inch  long. 
Flowers  white,  three  or  more  together  in  corymbs;  stalks  and  calyx 
woolly,  lobes  of  calyx  triangular.  Fruit  reddish  at  first,  finally 
black,  one-third  inch  in  diameter,  smooth.  Native  of  northern  and 
western  China.  This  is  not  one  of  the  handsomest  of  cotoneasters  and 
is,  perhaps,  a  poor  form  of  C  lucida.  There  has  been  much  con- 
fusion between  the  two,  owing  to  C,  lucida  also  having  been  called 
C.  acutifolia,  but  from  that  species  the  present  one  is  distinguished 
by  its  dull  green,  not  shining,  more  hairy  leaves,  and  its  woolly  calyx 
and  flower  stalks.  Var.  villosula  has  young  shoots  clothed  with  yel- 
lowish gray  loose  hairs,  becoming  smooth  and  purplish  brown  the 
second  year.  Leaves  14  to  4i  inches  long,  one-half  to  2^  inches  wide, 
larger  and  more  drawn  out  at  the  apex  than  in  the  type.  Petals 
rose-tinted  white.  Fruit  roundish  pear  shaped,  two-fifths  inch  long, 
woolly,  ultimately  shining  black.  Native  of  western  Hupeh;  intro- 
duced by  Wilson  In  1900.  A  very  vigorous  shrub."  {W.  J.  Bean, 
Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  1,  p.  i05.) 

40173.  CoTONEASTER  AFFiNis  Lludley. 

"The  identity  of  this  species  is  somewhat  confused,  but  what  is 
usually  grown  under  the  name  is  an  ally  of  C  bacillaris  and  C. 
friffida.  It  has  the  woolly  young  leaves,  young  wood,  and  flower 
stalks  of  the  latter,  but  the  purplish  brown  fruit  of  C.  bacillari^ 
It  is  a  shrub  10  to  15  feet  high  and  deciduous.  Leaves  oval,  arute, 
or  bluntish  at  the  apex,  up  to  3^  Inches  long.  Native  of  the  Hima- 
layas ;  Introduced  in  1828."  ( W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in 
the  British  Isles,  vol.  1,  p.  406.) 

40174.      OOTONEASTEB  AMOENA  WllSOn. 

"A  densely  branched,  stiff-habited  evergreen  bush  of  spreading 
habit,  3  to  5  feet  high;  young  shoots  slender  but  rigid,  felted  with 
gray  wool.  Leaves  oval  or  ovate,  tapered  about  equally  to  both 
ends,  terminated  by  a  fine  point;  one-third  to  three-fourtlis  inch 
long,  one-fourth  to  two-fifths  inch  wide;  glossy  green  and  with  loose 
hairs  above,  clothed  beneath  with  a  thick,  grayish  wool ;  veins  in  2 
to  4  pairs;  stalks  one-twelfth  to  one-eighth  inch  long.  Flowers 
white,  one-fifth  inch  wide,  borne  in  6  to  10  flowered  corymbs ;  petals 
roundish;  stamens  20;  calyx  woolly,  with  triangular-ovate  teeth. 
Fruit  bright  red,  roundish  obovoid,  broadest  above  the  middle 
one-fourth  inch  long,  packed  in  umbellike  clusters  at  the  end  of 
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short  twigs  that  have  sprung  f^om  the  growths  of  the  previotis  year. 
Native  of  Yunnan,  China;  introduced  by  Wiison  about  1904  to  the 
Coombe  Wood  nursery.  It  is  most  closely  allied  to  C.  francheti 
among  older  species,  but  is  dwarfer  and  stiffer  in  habit,  the  leaves 
smaller,  the  berries  a  richer  red,  especially  on  the  exposed  side.** 
iW.  J,  Beau,  Treca  and  Bhruhs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  1, 
p.  406.) 
40175.    CoTONEASTEB  ZABELi  Schneidor. 

''A  deciduous  shrub,  6  to  9  feet  high;  young  shoots  covered 
with  loose  grayish  hairs,  becoming  smooth  the  second  year  and 
darlE  brown.  Leaves  one-half  to  1}  inches  long,  half  to  two-thirds 
as  wide;  variable  in  shape,  but  usually  oval  or  ovate,  mostly  blunt 
to  rounded  at  the  apex;  but  sometimes  pointed,  the  base  rounded 
to  truncate;  dark  dull  green  above,  with  loose,  appressed  hairs, 
clothed  beneath  with  yellowish  gray  felt;  stalk  one-eighth  inch 
long,  felted.  Flowers  in  clusters  of  4  to  10,  small,  rose  colored; 
stamens  20;  flower  stalk  and  calyx  felted.  Fruit  red,  roundish, 
pear  shaped,  downy,  one-third  inch  long.  Native  of  western  Hupeh, 
China;  introduced  in  1907  by  Wilson,  who  described  it  as  the 
common  cotoneaster  of  the  thickets  of  western  Hupeh.  It  is 
allied  to  iniegerrima  and  tomentosa;  from  the  former  it  dlifers  in 
Its  felted  calyx,  and  from  both  in  the  more  numerously  flowered 
inflorescences."  (W.  J,  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the 
British  Isles,  vol.  1,  p.  416.) 

40176.  CoBOKiA  BUDDLEioiDEs  Cunulngham.    Comacese. 

''A  small  tree,  with  long,  narrow  leaves,  shining  above  and  downy 
beneath.  Flowers  In  slender  panicles.  Corolla  one-fourth  inch  long, 
yellow.  Drupe,  orange-red.  North  Island:  Mangonui  to  East  Cape. 
Flowers  December,  Native  name  Korokia-taranga.'*  (Laing  and  Blach* 
well.  Plants  of  New  Zealand.) 

40177.  Deutzia  lonoifolia  Franchet    Hydra  ngeacete. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  34533  and  34600  for  previous  introductions  and 
description. 

"A  deciduous  shrub  4  to  6  feet  high;  young  shoots  sparsely  scurfy; 
afterwards  smooth,  bright  brown,  peeling.  Leaves  narrowly  oval  lan- 
ceolate, rounded  or  tapered  at  the  base,  slender  pointed,  finely  toothed; 
1^  to  5  inches  long,  one-fourth  to  one-half  Inch  wide,  upper  surface  dull 
grayish  green,  sprinkled  with  pale,  flat,  usually  5  or  6  rayed,  stellate 
hairs;  under  surface  grayish  white,  covered  with  a  close  feltlike  layer 
of  many-rayed  stellate  scales,  the  midrib  and  chief  veins  furnished  on 
each  side  with  few  to  many  white  simple  hairs.  Flowers  in  corymbose 
ponicles,  2  to  3  inches  long  and  wide,  produced  in  June  at  the  end  of 
short  2  to  6  leaved  twigs;  each  flower  is  about  1  inch  across,  rich  pur- 
plish rose,  paling  at  the  margins  of  the  petals.  The  wings  of  the  inner 
stamens  are  deeply  bilobed  at  the  top,  the  anthers  set  in  the  notch; 
calyx  lobes  linear  oblong,  persistent*  covered  like  the  calyx  tube  and 
flower  stalks  with  pale,  starry  scurf.  Fruit  one-fourth  inch  across. 
Native  of  western  China ;  Introduced  by  Wilson  in  1905.  This  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  Chinese  Deutzlas,  both  in  size  of  flower  and  richness  of 
tint  It  is  closely  allied  to  D.  discolor,  but  is  distinguished  by  the 
longer,  narrower  leaves,  more  distinctly  veined  beneath,  and  especiaUy 
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by  the  simple  hairs  along  the  midrib — absent  In  discolor;  the  wings  of 
the  inner  stamens  are  deeply  bilobed  in  discolor,  but  the  lobes  do  not 
reach  up  to  or  above  the  anther,  as  in  longifolia."  (IV.  /.  Bcati,  Trees 
and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  1,  p.  4SS.) 

40178.    DiPELTA  VENTBicosA  Hemsl.    Gaprlfoliaeese. 

"A  deciduous  shrub,  0  to  15  feet  high;  young  shoots  downy.  Leaves 
oval  or  ovate-lanceolate,  rounded  at  the  base,  the  apes  long  and  taper 
pointed,  edged  with  a  few  gland-tipped  teeth,  sometimes  quite  entire; 
2  to  G  inches  long,  three-fourths  to  1}  inches  wide;  downy  on  the 
margins  and  slightly  so  on  both  surfaces;  stalks  one-eighth  to  one- 
third  inch  long.  Flowers  produced  at  the  end  and  in  the  leaf  axils  of 
short  side  shoots;  usually  they  are  solitary  in  the  leaf  axil  and  in  a 
terminal  corymb  of  three.  Corolla  between  tubular  and  pitcher  shaped ; 
1  to  li  inches  long,  and  three-fourths  inch  wide  at  the  mouth ;  the  tube 
protruded  on  one  side  near  the  base;  5-lobed,  the  lobes  rounded,  and  the 
two  upper  ones  the  smaller;  deep  rose  outside,  paler  within,  except  In 
the  throat,  which  is  orange  colored.  Calyx  with  five  awl-shaped  lobes, 
one-third  inch  long,  fringed  with  short  hairs.  Flower  stalk  slender  and 
furnished  with  several  bracts  at  the  base  of  each  flower.  These  bracts, 
the  largest  two-thirds  inch  long,  one-third  inch  wide,  are  persistent  and 
become  attached  to  the  fruit,  which  is  also  covered  by  the  persistent 
calyx.  Distinct  from  Dipclta  fioribunda  in  the  smaller  bellied  corolla. 
Native  of  western  China ;  discovered  and  introduced  by  Wilson  In  1904 ; 
flowered  in  the  Coombe  Wood  nursery  in  May,  1908.  It  thrives  very 
well,  and  promises  to  be  an  ornamental  as  well  as  Interesting  shrub.** 
(IF.  t/.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  voU  1,  p. 
497.) 
40179  and  40180.     E}uontmu8  spp.    Celastraceie. 

40179.  EuoNYMUs  PLANiPEs  Koebue. 

'*A  deciduous  shrub  or  small  tree,  closely  allied  to  B,  latifolius, 
and  of  similar  habit  and  dimensions.  The  leaves  are  like  those  of 
that  species  in  most  respects,  but  are  more  coarsely  toothed,  and 
the  stalk  is  not  channeled  on  the  upper  side.  The  fruit  is  rosy  red  anri 
6-lobed,  as  in  E.  latifoHus,  but  differs  in  having  the  top  conical ;  nor 
are  the  wings  of  each  lobe  flattened  and  knifelike  as  in  E.  latiMius, 
Except  in  these  respects  the  two  differ  but  little.  Native  of  Japan ; 
introduced  to  Kew  from  the  Arnold  Arboretum  in  1895,  as  B, 
macropterus ;  it  has  borne  fruit  for  several  years  past,  and  promises 
to  be  as  handsome  as  latifolius"  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs 
Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  1,  p,  5^1.) 

40180.  EuoNTMUS  YEDOENSis  Koehne. 

"A  deciduous  shrub  or  small  tree,  of  sturdy,  flat-topped  habit, 
growing  10  feet  or  more  high ;  branches  stiff ;  young  shoots  smooth. 
Leaves  obovate,  usually  broadly  so,  sometimes  oval,  tapered  at  both 
ends,  but  more  abruptly  at  the  apex,  minutely  toothed;  2  to  5 
Inches  long,  1^  to  3  inches  wide,  smooth,  strongly  veined  beneath; 
leaf  stalk  one-third  to  five-eighths  Inch  long.  Flowers  with  styles 
of  varying  length.  Fruit  pinkish  purple,  about  the  size  of  those  of 
E.  europaeus;  seeds  with  an  orange-colored  coat,  but  not  much 
exposed.    Native  of  Japan;  named  by  Prof.  Koehne  in  190i.    It  ia 
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allied  to  E.  europaeus,  but  is  distinguished  by  the  brown-purple 
anthers.  I  have  not  seen  It  In  flower,  but  there  is  a  fine  bush  in  the 
vicarage  garden  at  Bitton,  near  Bristol,  where  its  leaves  turn  a 
brilliant  red  in  early  autunui.'*  (W.  J,  Bean^  TreeM  and  ShrubM 
Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  i,  p.  545-^5^^.) 

40181.  Heijanthevum  fobhosum  (Curt.)  Dunal.    Gistaceie. 

"A  low  shrub  with  wide-spreading  branches,  growing  2  to  3  feet  high, 
but  more  in  width,  the  young  shoots  erect,  the  whole  plant  gray  with 
short  down,  intermixed  with  which  are  numerous  whitish,  stellate,  or 
long  simple  hairs.  Leaves  oblong,  oval,  or  obovate ;  one-half  to  1)  inches 
long,  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch  wide;  3-nerved  at  the  narrowed  base, 
the  apex  rounded  or  abruptly  pointed.  Flowers  borne  at  the  end  of 
short  side  twigs,  clustered,  but  appearing  successively;  each  flower  is 
1^  Inches  in  diameter,  bright  rich  yellow,  each  petal  with  a  conspicuous 
brownish  purple  blotch  near,  but  not  reaching  to,  the  base.  Sepals 
three,  ovate,  taper  pointed,  very  hairy.  Native  of  central  and  south 
Portugal ;  introduced  in  1780 ;  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  sun 
roses  we  cultivate.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  I  have  never  seen  it  per- 
manently injured  by  frost,  even  30*  to  32*.  It  is  admirable  for  covering 
a  dry,  sunny  bank,  and  remains  well  furnished  with  foliage  through  the 
winter.  It  commences  to  flower  in  May."  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and 
Bhrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  i,  p.  612.) 

40182.  Hydrangea  bbetschneidebi  Dippel.    Hydrangeaceie. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  38812  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

"A  deciduous  shrub,  8  to  10  feet  high,  forming  a  sturdy  bush,  old  bark 
peeling;  young  branches  smooth.  Leaves  oblong  to  ovate,  3  to  5  inches 
long,  1  to  2i  inches  wide;  rounded  or  wedge  shaped  at  the  base,  slender 
pointed,  regularly  toothed;  dull  and  smooth  above,  hairy  on  the  veins 
and  sometimes  over  the  whole  surface  beneath.  Ck)rymbs  flattened, 
4  to  6  inches  across,  with  a  considerable  number  of  large  sterile 
flowers  at  the  margins;  these  are  three-fourths  to  1^  inches  across, 
the  three  or  four  sepals  rounded  or  obovate,  white,  afterwards  rosy. 
The  small,  perfect  flowers  are  dull  white;  flower  stalks  clothed  with 
erect  bristly  down.  The  seed  vessels  are  egg  shaped,  the  persistent  calyx 
forming  a  raised  band  round  the  middle.  Native  of  China;  introduced 
from  the  mountains  about  Peking,  in  1882,  by  Dr.  Bretschneider. 
Planted  in  a  sunny  position  in  good  soil,  it  makes  a  really  handsome 
shrub,  flowering  in  June  and  July,  perfectly  hardy  and  always  vigorous.** 
{W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  1,  p.  624.) 

40183.  Indigofeba  gebabdiana  Wallich.    Fabaceie. 

"A  deciduous  shrub  with  downy,  slightly  ribbed  branches.  At  Kew, 
where  it  is  almost  invariably  cut  back  to  the  ground  each  winter,  it  sends 
up  a  dense  thicket  of  erect,  scarcely  branched  shoots,  2  to  4  feet  high, 
clothed  from  top  to  bottom  with  leaves.  Where  the  climate  is  milder 
the  shoots  survive,  and  it  then  becomes  a  much-branched  shrub,  perhaps 
6  or  8  feet  high.  On  a  wall  at  Kew  it  is  10  feet  high.  leaves  pinnate, 
2  to  4  inches  long,  composed  of  6  to  10  pairs  of  leaflets  and  an  odd  one; 
leaflets  three-eighths  to  five-eighths  inch  long,  obovate  or  oval,  clothed  with 
gray  appressed  hairs  on  both  sides,  the  apex  notched  or  rounded  and 
having  a  short,  bristlelike  tip.  Racemes  produced  from  the  leaf  axils  in 
saccession  from  below  upward,  on  the  terminal  part  of  the  shoot    They 
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are  3  to  5  inches  long,  bearing  short-stalked,  pea-shaped  flowers  one-halt 
inch  long,  rosy  purple,  two  dozen  or  more  on  each  raceme.  Calyx  downy, 
with  lance-shaped  lobes.  Pod  deflezed  when  ripe,  1|  to  2  inches  long, 
one-eighth  inch  wide,  cylindrlc,  6  to  10  seeded.  Native  of  the  north- 
western Himalayas.  Ck>mmenclng  to  blossom  about  the  end  of  June  and 
continuing  until  the  end  of  September,  having  also  foliage  of  great  beauty 
and  luxuriance,  this  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  late-flowering 
shrubs.  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  starting  late  into  growth,  and  it  is 
not  until  June  that  the  stools  become  well  furnished.  For  this  reason 
it  is  not  suitable  for  planting  alone  in  masses.  It  likes  abundant  sun- 
shine, and  does  not  flower  so  freely  in  dull  seasons."  ( W.  J.  Bean,  Trees 
and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  1,  p.  655,) 

Distribution. — ^T€»mperate  and  subtropical  slopes  of  the  western -Hima- 
layas from  the  Salt  Range  to  Kumaon,  in  India,  and  west  to  Afghanistjin. 

40184  to  40187.     Loniceba  spp.    Caprifoliacece.  Honeysuckle. 

40184.  Loniceba  oBncNTALis  longifolia  DippeL 
{Lonicera  kesselringi  Kegel.) 

"  It  has  oblong  or  oval-lanceolate  leaves  li  to  2)  inches  long,  rarely 
more  than  three-fourths  Inch  wide.  Flowers  pink,  smaller  than  in 
orientalis,  the  corolla  tube  only  slightly  swollen,  stalk  one- third 
inch  long.  Introduced  from  Kamchatka  in  1S88.'*  (IF.  J.  Bean^ 
Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  2,  p,  51,) 

40185.  Lonicera  trichosantha  Bureau  and  Franchet. 

'*A  deciduous  bush,  of  vigorous  growth  and  rounded,  dense,  1eaf!y 
habit,  probably  8  feet  or  more  high,  the  whole  plant  w^lth  a  pale 
grayish  aspect;  young  shoots  at  first  downy,  becoming  smootli  later 
in  the  season.  Leaves  oval,  often  inclined  to  obovate,  rounded  or 
broadly  wedge  shaped  at  the  base  and  short  pointed  or  rounded  at 
the  apex,  1  to  2  inches  long,  one-half  to  li  inches  wide ;  dull  gray- 
green  above,  paler  beneath,  both  sides  at  first  downy,  becoming 
almost  smooth,  especially  above;  stalk  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  inch 
long.  Flowers  pale  yellow,  fading  to  a  deeper  shade;  corolla  one- 
half  to  three-fourths  inch  long,  hairy  outside.  Calyx  bell  shaped, 
but  split  into  two  parts.  Berries  red.  Native  of  Szechwan,  China; 
discovered  by  the  Russian  traveler  Potanln.  Introduced  in  quan- 
tity by  Wilson  about  1908.  A  robust  species  of  the  same  class  as 
deflcxicalyx  and  guinquelocularis."  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs 
Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  2,  p.  59.) 

40186.  Loniceba  deflexicalyx  Batalin. 

•*A  deciduous  shrub  of  elegant  spreading  habit;  branches  often 
horizontal  or  drooping,  the  branchlets  in  opposite  rows ;  young  shoots 
purple,  downy.  Leaves  li  to  3  inches  long,  scarcely  half  as  wide, 
rounded  at  the  base,  narrowly  ovate,  pointed,  dull  green  and  do\«iiy 
obove;  grayish  and  hairy  beneath,  especially  when  young;  stalk  one- 
third  inch  long.  Flowers  in  pairs  from  each  axil  along  the  branch- 
lets,  all  expanding  upwards;  corolla  yellow,  five-eighths  inch  long, 
downy  outside,  the  lower  lip  much  deflexed,  tube  shorter  than  the 
lobes;  stamens  hairy  at  the  base;  style  wholly  hairy;  stalk  one- 
fourth  inch  long;  fruit  orange-red.    Native  of  China  and  TU>et; 
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introduced  in  1904.  A  strikingly  elegant,  free-growing  shrub,  very 
liardy  and  floriferous,  siiowing  its  flowers  to  good  advantage  by  pro- 
ducing them  on  tlie  upper  side  of  the  long,  feathered  branches.  It 
flowers  in  May  and  June,  and  grows  probably  8  feet  or  so  high.** 
iW,  J.  Bean,  Tree*  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  9, 

p.  -»^) 

40187.      LONICERA  QTHNQUELOCULABIS  TBAN8LUC1CN8    (Cam)    Zobeh 

"  This  is  very  closely  allied  to  and  perhaps  only  a  form  of  L,  quin- 
quelocularis.  The  leaves  are  longer  pointed,  more  markedly  ciliate, 
and  the  upper  surface  rougher  than  in  quinquelocularis ;  the  corolla 
tube  also  is  shorter  and  more  protuberant  on  one  side.  A  sturdy 
bush,  10  feet  high,  that  flowers  freely."  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  2,  p.  5.).) 

40188.    PicBASHA  QUASSioiDES  (Dou)  Bennett    Simaroubacen. 

**Picrasma  aUanthoides  Planchon.  A  slender,  deciduous  tree,  20  to  40 
feet  high,  with  very  handsome  young  bark  of  a  reddish  brown,  conspicu- 
ously marked  with  yellow  spots.  Leaves  pinnate,  10  to  15  inches  long, 
glabrous,  consisting  of  9  to  13  leaflets,  which  are  glossy  green,  1  to  4 
Inches  long,  ovate,  unequal  at  the  base,  round  or  pointed  at  the  apex, 
sharp  toothed  at  the  margin,  and  with  a  very  short  stalk.  Flowers 
green,  one-third  inch  across,  in  a  lax,  branching  corymb  6  to  8  inches 
long,  and  often  nearly  as  wide;  stalks  downy.  Fruit  a  berry,  about  the 
size  of  a  pea,  rather  obovoid,  with  the  calyx  still  attached.  This  tree, 
according  to  some  authorities,  is  a  form  of  P,  quassioides,  a  species 
which,  in  that  sense,  is  spread  in  a  wild  state  from  Japan  and  China 
through  the  Himalayas  as  far  south  as  Java.  This  is,  no  doubt,  extend- 
ing the  specific  limits  of  P.  quassioides  too  far.  No  tree  from  Java 
would  be  as  perfectly  hardy  in  our  climate  as  is  this.  The  above  de- 
scription is  based  on  trees  growing  at  Kew  which  were  introduced  from 
Japan  in  1890.  They  have  fiowered  and  borne  fruit  several  times,  and 
young  plants  have  been  raised  from  the  seed.  They  have  no  beauty 
of  flower  or  fruit,  but  of  the  foliage  in  autumn  Sargent  observes,  'few 
Japanese  plants  I  saw  are  as  beautiful  as  this  small  tree.'  The  leaves 
turn  first  orange,  then  scarlet.  The  whole  tree  is  permeated  by  a  singu- 
larly bitter  principle.  Its  nearest  ally  among  hard  trees  is  Ailanthus." 
<TF.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  165.) 

40189  and  40190.     Pbunus  spp.    Amygdalaceic. 

40180.    Pbunus  maximowiczii  Rupr. 

"A  deciduous  tree,  up  to  20  or  30  feet  high,  with  a  slender  trunk; 
brnnchlets  downy,  the  down  persisting  through  the  first  winter, 
lieaves  ovate  or  oval,  pointed  at  the  apex,  rounded  at  the  base; 
li  to  3  inches  long,  three-fourths  to  li  inches  wide ;  doubly  toothed, 
downy  on  the  midrib  and  veins  beneath  and  with  scattered  hairs 
above;  stalk  one-third  to  one-half  inch  long,  downy.  Flowers  rather 
dull  yellowish  white,  about  five-eighths  inch  across,  produced  in  mid- 
May  on  stalked  racemes  2  to  3^  inches  long,  remarkable  for  the 
large  leaflike  bracts  with  which  they  are  furnished;  from  6  to  10 
flowers  occur  on  a  raceme,  each  flower  on  a  downy  stalk  one-half 
to  three-fourths  inch  long;  calyx  hairy,  with  pointed,  toothed 
lobea  Fruit  globose,  one-sixth  inch  wide,  shining,  at  flrst  red.  then 
black;  ripe  in  August    Native  of  Korea  [Chosen],  Manchuria,  and 
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Japan;  introduced  by  Sargent  to  tbe  United  States  in  1S92  and  by 
him  sent  to  Kew  in  1805.  The  tree  is  interesting  and  very  distinct 
among  cherries  because  of  the  conspicuous  bracts  on  the  inflorescence, 
which  remain  until  the  fruit  is  ripe;  but  neither  in  flower  nor  fruit 
Is  it  particularly  attractive,  as  cherries  go.  For  its  autumn  coloring 
it  may  prove  valuable,  as  it  turns  a  brilliant  scarlet  both  in  Japan 
and  North  America.  It  is  very  hardy."  {W.  J,  Bean,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isies,  vol.  t,  p.  ZJfi,) 

40190.    Pruntts  sebbulata  sachaunensis  (Schmidt)  Makina 
{Prunus  sargentii  Rehd.) 

"A  deciduous  tree,  40  to  80  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  sometimes 
8  feet  in  diameter;  young  shoots  smooth.  Leaves  ot>ovate  to  oval, 
drawn  out  at  the  apex  into  a  long,  slender  point;  rounded;  some- 
times slightly  heart  shaped  at  the  base,  sharply  toothed,  2  to  4 
inches  long,  about  half  as  wide;  quite  smooth  on  both  surfaces, 
often  reddish  when  young;  stalk  smooth,  one-half  to  1  inch  long, 
with  a  pair  of  glands  near  the  blade.  Bracts  red,  oblong,  one-half 
inch  long,  edged  with  small  glandular  teeth.  Flowers  1^  to  1^  inches 
across,  of  a  lovely  deep  blush  color,  produced  two  to  six  together 
In  short-stalked  umbels,  each  flower  with  a  stalk  1  to  li  inches 
long;  petals  obovate,  notched  at  the  broad  apex;  calyx  tubular, 
with  five  ovate,  pointed  lobes  one-fourth  inch  long,  smooth  and 
entire;  stamens  deep  rose.  Fruit  a  small  black  cherry,  one-third 
inch  wide.  Native  of  Japan;  introduced  by  Sargent  to  Kew  in 
1803.  This  splendid  cherry,  probably  the  finest  of  the  true  cherries 
as  a  timber  tree,  is  also  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  its  blossom. 
It  flowers  in  April.  In  June,  1910,  I  saw  the  trees  first  introduced 
to  America  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum;  they  were  then  laden  with 
an  extraordinary  profusion  of  small  black  cherries.  The  seeds 
germinate  freely  after  lying  dormant  a  year."  (W.  J,  Bean,  Tree^ 
and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  2,  p.  250.) 

"Prunus  sargentii  is  a  large,  long-life  tree  of  great  vigor,  perfectly 
hardy  here  in  New  England  and,  for  these  reasons  alone,  ought 
to  be  tried  as  stock  for  the  flowering  cherries  of  Japan,  exclusive  of 
Prunus  pendula,  P.  subhirtella,  and  their  forms. 

"My  studies  in  Japan  have  convinced* me  that  the  failure  to 
succeed  with  Japanese  cherries  in  western  lands  is  due  to  their 
being  worked  on  a  stock  which,  though  quick  growing,  is  short 
lived  and  not  suited  to  the  rigors  of  such  a  climate  as  that  of  New 
England.  I  therefore  turn  to  the  Japanese  species  where  vigor 
and  hardiness  are  proved,  P.  sargentii. 

"It  has  yet  to  be  shown  that  the  Japanese  cherries  will  grow 
on  this  particular  stock,  but  such  evidence  as  I  have  accumulated 
is  most  encouraging,  and  I  make  bold  to  prophesy  that  fully  90  per 
cent  will  be  found  to  thrive  on  P.  sargentii,  but  they  must  be 
worked  high  enough  to  prevent  them  getting  off  on  their  own  roots. 

**Prunus  sargentii  and  its  varieties  are  found  scattered  in  woods 
on  the  mountain  sides  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Japan, 
but  are  nowhere  very  abundant.  The  type  is  found  from  the  Nikko 
region  northward.  Both  the  type  and  Its  forms  are  commonly 
planted,  and  many  fine  avenues  and  groves  occur  In  different  parts 
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of  Japan — ^for  example,  at  Yoshino  near  Nara,  at  Arashigama  near 
Kyoto,  Kogami  near  Tokyo,  at  Nikko  and  Chuzenji ;  at  Noboribeten 
near  Mnroran,  at  Onumakoen  near  Hakodate,  etc.  The  last  two 
mentioned  places  are  in  Hokkaido  [Hokushu].**  {E.  H.  Wilson, 
letter  of  April  U,  1015.) 
40191  to  40193.    Rosa  spp.    Rosacete.  Bose. 

40191.  Rosa  webbiaka  Walllch. 

"A  graceful  shrub  of  thin  habit,  4  to  6  feet  high,  whose  long, 
Blender  branches  are  armed  with  straight  spines  one-third  to  one- 
half  inch  long,  often  in  pairs;  stems  often  blue- white  when  young. 
Leaves  1  to  3  inches  long,  usually  smooth,  sometimes  downy,  com- 
posed of  five  to  nine  leaflets;  common  stalk  with  tiny  prickles  be- 
neath. Leaflets  obovate,  broadly  oval,  or  almost  round,  one-fourth 
to  three-fourths  inch  long,  toothed  toward  the  end.  Flowers  li  to  2 
Inches  across,  pale  pink,  produced  singly  on  short  lateral  twigs; 
flower  stalks  one- third  to  one-half  inch  long,  smooth  or  slightly 
glandular ;  sepals  about  one-half  Inch  long,  lanceolate,  terminating  in 
a  short  tail,  dilate;  calyx  tube  is  more  or  less  glandular.  Fruit 
pitcher  shaped,  bright  red,  three-fourths  inch  long,  apart  from  the 
persistfng  sepals  with  which  it  is  crowned.  Native  of  the  Hima- 
layas, at  from  6,000  to  18,000  feet  elevation.  This  delightful  rose, 
so  distinct  in  its  thin,  graceful  habit,  its  pale  yellowish  prickles,  its 
tiny  leaves,  and  glaucous  young  stems,  is  also  very  pretty  in  June 
when  covered  with  its  blush-tinted  flowers  and  in  autunm  when 
carrying  its  bright-red  fruits.  It  can  best  be  propagated  by  layer- 
ing, also  by  seeds  when  the  plant  is  sufllclently  isolated  to  be  safe 
against  cross-fertilization,  but  is  still  very  rare  in  cultivation.  It 
has  a  recently  introduced  ally  in  R,  vHllmottiae,  from  western 
China.*'  {W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles, 
vol,  2,  p.  W') 

40192.  Rosa  huoonis  Hemsl. 

"A  bush  of  rounded  habit,  8  feet  high  and  more  in  diameter; 
branches  slender,  sometimes  gracefully  arching,  armed  with  straight, 
flattened  spines  of  varying  length,  which  are  associated  on  the 
barren  shoots  with  numerous  bristles.  I>eaves  1  to  4  Inches  long, 
quite  snK)oth.  Leaflets  5  to  11,  oval  or  obovate,  one-fourth  to  three- 
fourths  Inch  long;  finely  toothed,  deep  grass  green.  Flowers  2 
Inches  across,  bright  yellow,  solitary  on  short  lateral  twigs;  flower 
stalk  smooth,  slender,  three-fourths  inch  or  less  In  length;  calyx 
tube  smooth,  sepals  one-half  Inch  long,  entire,  downy  Inside.  Fruit 
smooth,  nearly  round,  one-half  to  flve-elghths  Inch  wide,  black  when 
ripe,  the  calyx  persisting  at  the  top.  Native  of  western  China; 
first  raised  at  Kew  in  1899,  from  seed  sent  to  England  by  Father 
Hugh  Scallan  (Pater  Hugo),  a  missionary  in  its  native  country.  It 
Is  a  most  charming  rose  and  the  most  vigorous  of  the  yellow-flowered 
species,  beautiful  even  when  not  in  flower  for  its  luxuriant,  feathery 
masses  of  foliage.  It  shares  with  R.  sericea  the  distinction  of  being 
the  earliest  of  roses  to  flower,  usually  by  mid-May.  It  Is  allied  to 
the  Scotch  rose,  but  differs  markedly  in  habit  It  is  perfectly  hardy, 
firee,  but  neat  and  not  rampant  in  growth.  The  spines  vary  much 
in  character  and  are  often  altogether  absent  from  some  portions  of 
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the  shoots;  the  largest  are  thin,  flattened,  triangnlar,  one-half  tndi 
long,  reddish,  and  translucent"  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shruhs 
Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  ft,  p.  ktO,) 

40103.    Rosa  sestata  Rolfe. 

"A  shrub  of  elegant  habit,  up  to  5  feet,  perhaps  more,  tiigh; 
branches  glaucous,  graceful,  and  slender,  armed  with  spines  up  to 
one-half  inch  long,  in  pairs  or  scattered.  Leaves  2  to  4  inches  long, 
composed  of  7  to  11  leaflets,  which  are  stalkless,  oval  to  oblong, 
sharply  toothed;  one-third  to  three-quarters  inch  long,  three-six- 
teenths to  three-eighths  inch  wide;  gray-green  above,  glaucous  be- 
neath ;  stipules  edged  with  glandular  hairs.  Flowers  few  or  solitary, 
on  short  twigs,  2  to  2\  inches  across,  flower  stalk  two-thirds  to  1^ 
inches  long,  glandular-hairy  or  smooth ;  petals  broadly  obcordate,  deli- 
cate purplish  rose;  calyx  lobes  ovate-lanceolate,  tapering  to  a  long, 
narrow  point,  minutely  downy,  sometimes  glandular  downy,  some- 
times smooth;  anthers  deep  yellow.  Fruit  deep  red,  egg  shaped, 
three-quarters  inch  long,  the  sepals  persisting  at  the  top.  Native  of 
central  China ;  introduced  by  Wilson  in  1907  and  flowered  at  Kew  in 
June,  1010.  It  is  an  extremely  elegant  and  pretty  rose,  allied  to 
R.  ivebhiana  and  R.  vHlmottiae.  From  the  former  gf  these  it  differs 
'  in  its  laxer  habit,  its  few,  slender,  straight,  stipulary  thorns,  and  its 
more  slender,  beaked  fruit'  (Curtis* s  Botanical  Magazine,)  R. 
ioUmottiae  is  smaller  in  its  leaves  and  flowers."  {W,  J,  Bcan^  Trees 
and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  2,  p.  44^*) 
40194  and  40195.     Rubus  spp.    Rosaceoe. 

40194.  Rubus  gibaldianus  Focke. 

"A  vigorous  deciduous  shrub  up  to  8  or  10  feet  high;  its  biennial 
stems  much  branched  toward  the  summit,  pendulous  at  the  ends, 
covered  with  a  vividly  white,  waxy  covering,  not  downy,  armed  rather 
sparsely  with  broad-based  spines.  Leaves  pinnate,  consisting  of 
usually  nine  leaflets,  and  from  5  to  8  inches  long;  the  main  stalk 
downy  and  armed  with  hooked  spines.  Leaflets  1|  to  2|  inches  long, 
three-quarters  to  1^  inches  wide,  the  terminal  one  the  largest ;  ovate 
or  rather  diamond  shaped;  lateral  ones  oval-lanceolate;  all  un- 
equally and  rather  coarsely  toothed,  slender  pointed,  smooth  above, 
white  beneath  with  a  close  felt.  Inflorescence  a  terminal  panicle; 
the  flowers  small  and  of  little  beauty,  purple.  Fruit  black.  Native 
of  China ;  first  found  in  the  Province  of  Shensi  by  Glraldi,  later  in 
Szechwan  by  Wilson,  who  introduced  it  in  1007.  Its  claims  to  recog- 
nition in  the  garden  are  its  remarkably  white  stems,  which  are  as 
striking  in  this  respect  as  those  of  R,  biflorus,  and  its  pendulous 
branches,  which  give  a  remarkable  fountainlike  aspect  to  the  shrub.** 
{W,  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  voL  2, 
p.  458,) 

40195.  Rubus  omeiensis  Rolfe. 

"A  large,  straggling  shrub,  with  round  stems,  unarmed,  but  fur- 
nished with  small,  stellate  hairs.  Leaves  of  maplelike  form,  five  or 
obscurely  seven  lobed,  with  a  heart-shaped  base;  8  to  7  inches  long 
and  as  much  wide;  irregularly  toothed,  stellately  downy  beneath, 
less  so  above;  stalk  2  to  3  inches  long;  stipules  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  inch  long,  cut  up  into  deep,  narrow  segments.    Panicles  manj 
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flowered,  terminal;  flowers  one-half  Inch  across,  with  downy  stalks; 
calyx  downy,  the  lobes  pointed,  triangular;  petals  purple.  Native 
of  western  China,  and  found  on  Mount  Omi  by  Wilson,  who  intro* 
duced  it  for  Messrs.  Veitch,  with  whom  it  flowered  in  August,  190S. 
It  grows  up  to  6,000  feet  elevation  and  will  probably  be  i)erfectly 
hardy.  It  makes  growths  10  to  12  feet  long  in  a  season.  The 
stipules  are  rather  remarkable.'*  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  ShrubM 
Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  465.) 

.40196.  Stbanvaesia  davidiana  undulata  (Decne.)  Rehder  and  Wilson. 
Malacese. 
"A  low,  spreading  evergreen  shrub,  or  a  tree  over  20  feet  high,  with 
very  downy  young  branchlets.  Leaves  leathery,  oval-lanceolate,  pointed, 
glossy  green,  1|  to  3}  inches  long,  one-half  to  li  inches  wide;  entire, 
downy  only  on  the  midrib  and  margins;  stalk  one-third  to  one-half  inch 
long,  downy.  Flowers  white,  produced  in  June  in  terminal,  hairy-stalked 
corymbs,  1^  to  2^  inches  wide ;  each  flower  about  one-half  inch  across ;  petals 
soon  falling;  calys  with  five  triangular  lobes,  silky  hairy  when  young; 
stamens  at>out  20.  Fruit  brilliant  red,  of  the  shape  and  size  of  common 
haws.  Native  of  China ;  introduced  by  Wilson  for  Messrs.  Veitch  about 
1901.  Unlike  the  previous  species,  this  appears  to  be  quite  hardy.  It 
flowers  with  great  freedom,  but  the  blossoms  last  In  beauty  a  very  short 
time.  Its  great  charm  as  a  garden  shrub  is  in  its  abundant  crop  of 
bright-red  fruits.  The  leaves,  as  in  Photinia,  turn  red  sometimes  before 
falling.  The  specific  name  refers  to  the  frequently  wavy  margins  of  the 
leaves."  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles, 
vol.  2,  p.  556,  as  8.  undulata.) 

40107.    TiuA  EUCHLOBA  Koch.    Tiliacese. 

"A  tree  as  yet  about  40  feet  high  in  this  country,  but  probably  con- 
siderably higher  naturally,  of  graceful,  often  rather  pendulous  growth; 
young  shoots  smooth.  Leaves  roundish  ovate,  oblique  and  heart  shaped 
at  the  base,  with  short,  tapered  points;  2  to  4  inches  long,  often  more 
in  young  trees,  and  as  much  or  more  wide ;  rich  glossy  green  and  smooth 
above,  pale  green  beneath  and  smooth,  except  for  tufts  of  hairs  in  the 
axils  of  the  veins;  marginal  teeth  small,  regular,  and  slender;  stalk 
smooth,  1  to  2  inches  long.  Flowers  produced  in  the  latter  half  of  July, 
three  to  seven  together  in  cymes  2  to  4  inches  long,  yellowish  white. 
Floral  bract  linear-oblong,  or  narrowly  lance  shaped,  2  to  3  inches  long, 
one-fourth  to  five-eighths  inch  wide,  smooth,  shortly  stalked.  Fruit  dis- 
tinctly ovoid,  tapered  to  a  point,  shaggy,  with  pale-brown  wool,  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  Inch  long. 

'*  Of  doubtful  origin ;  introduced  about  1860.  In  some  respects  this  is 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  limes,  on  account  of  its  bright-green  large  leaves 
and  pleasing  form.  It  is  remarkably  free  from  insect  pests.  In  the 
summer  of  1909,  when  not  only  limes  but  nearly  every  other  tree  and 
shrub  was  infestetl  with  aphides  and  other  pests,  I  examined  specimens 
of  this  lime  at  intervals  during  the  summer  and  never  found  a  single 
parasite  on  the  leaves.  Tet  it  Is  quite  uncommon  in  this  country.  On 
the  Continent,  however,  its  qualities  are  better  appreciated,  and  it  is 
being  much  planted  In  streets.  Its  brilliantly  glossy,  rounded,  nearly 
glabrous  leaves  and  pendulous  branches  very  well  distinguish  it.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  it  is  a  hybrid  between  T.  cordata  and  the  scarcely 
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known  T.  cauoa^ica  found  in  the  GatiGasas."     (W.  J.  Bcan^  Treet  ami 
ShrubM  Hardy  in  the  British  iMlea,  vol.  2,  p.  S90.) 

40198  to  40201.    Viburnum  spp.    Capiifollaceoe. 

40108.    Viburnum  lobophyllum  Graeb. 

"A  deciduous  shrub,  with  young  shoots  smooth  or  soon  beoomlns 
so,  dark  reddish  brown  when  mature.  Leaves  ovate  to  ronndlsb 
or  broadly  obovate,  abruptly  narrowed  at  the  apex  to  a  short 
point;  mostly  rounded,  sometimes  broadly  wedge  shaped  at  the 
base ;  coarsely  toothed  except  toward  the  base ;  1^  to  4  Inches  long, 
seven-eighths  to  Si  Inches  wide;  smooth  or  downy  only  on  the  mid- 
rib and  veins;  veins  in  five  to  seven  pairs;  leafstalk  one-fourth  to  1 
inch  long.  Corymbs  2  to  4  inches  wide,  with  seven  main  branches, 
which,  like  the  secondary  ones,  are  minutely  downy  and  glandular. 
Flowers  white,  one-fourth  Inch  across,  stamens  longer  than  the  corolla, 
anthers  yellow.  Fruit  bright  red,  roundish,  one-third  inch  long. 
Native  of  western  China;  introduced  by  Wilson  in  1001,  and  again 
in  1007  and  1010.  It  belongs  to  the  confusing  group  of  red-fruited 
Asiatic  Viburnums  containing  torightii,  betulifoHum,  dilatatum,  etc." 
{W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles^  vol.  2, 
p.  052,) 

40199.  Viburnum  benryi  HemsL 

**An  erect,  evergreen  shrub,  becoming  10  feet  high,  having  a  treelike 
habit;  branchlets  stiff,  smooth.  Leaves  narrowly  oval,  oblong,  or 
obovate;  2  to  5  inches  long,  1  to  1}  inches  wide;  shortly  pointed, 
wedge  shaped  or  rounded  at  the  base,  shallowly  toothed,  dark 
shining  green  above,  paler  beneath,  smooth  on  both  sides  or  slightly 
furnished  with  stellate  down  on  the  stalk  and  midrib ;  stalk  slightly 
winged,  one-half  to  three-fourths  inch  long.  Panicles  stiflf,  pyram- 
idal, 2  to  4  inches  wide  at  the  base,  and  at>out  as  long;  flowers  per- 
fect and  uniform,  white,  one-fourth  inch  across,  opening  about  mid- 
summer. Fruits  oval,  one-third  inch  long,  at  first  red,  then  black. 
Native  of  the  Patung  district  of  central  China,  discovered  there  by 
Henry  in  1887 ;  introduced  by  Wilson  for  Messrs.  Veitch  in  1901.  It 
is  distinct  among  hardy  Viburnums  through  Its  long,  narrowish, 
nearly  or  quite  smooth  leaves,  its  stiff,  thin,  erect  habit,  and  espe- 
cially its  pyramidal  panicles.  At  Coombe  Wood  it  has  proved  quite 
hardy  since  its  introduction.  It  was  given  a  first-class  certificate  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  September,  1910,  for  its  beauty  in 
fruit."  (IV.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles^ 
vol  2,  p.  649.) 

40200.  Viburnum  phlebotrichum  Sieb.  and  Zucc. 

Viburnum  phlebotrichum  is  very  distinct  from  V.  torightii  in  the 
smaller,  narrower,  ovate  to  oblong,  shorter  stalked  leaves,  the  more 
numerous,  silky,  whitish  hairs  on  the  veins  beneath,  the  quite  smooth 
and  slender-stalked  cymes,  the  purple  calyx,  and  especially  the  very 
short  stamens.  Native  of  Japan.  (Adapted  from  W,  J.  Bean,  Trees 
and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  2,  p,  660,) 

40201.  Viburnum  rhytidophyllum  HemsL 

**An  evergreen  shrub,  perhaps  eventually  10  feet  high  and  as  much 
through;  the  stout  branches  thickly  covered  with  starry  down. 
Leaves  ovate-oblong ;  3  to  7}  inches  long,  1  to  2i  Inches  wide ;  pointed 
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or  bluDt  at  the  apex,  rounded  or  slightly  heart  shaped  at  the  base; 
upper  surface  glossy,  not  downy,  but  deeply  and  conspicuously 
wrinkled;  lower  one  gray  with  a  thick  felt  of  starry  down;  stalk 
one-half  to  11  inches  long.  Flowers  produced  on  large  terminal 
umbellike  trusses  4  to  8  inches  across,  which  form  into  bud  in  the 
autumn  and  remain  exposed  all  through  the  winter  and  until  the 
blossoms  expand  the  following  May  or  June.  They  are  a  dull  yel- 
lowish white,  about  one-fourth  inch  in  diameter.  Fruit  oval,  one- 
third  inch  long,  at  first  red,  then  shining  black.  Native  of  central 
and  western  China ;  introduced  by  Wilson  for  Messrs.  Veitch  in  1900. 
This  remarkable  shrub  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  striking,  not 
only  of  Viburnums,  but  of  all  the  newer  Chinese  shrubs.  It  appears 
to  be  quite  liardy,  and  flowers  welt  in  spite  of  the  curious  habit  of 
forming  its  inflorescences  and  partially  developing  them  in  autumn. 
Its  beauty  is  in  its  l>oid,  wrinkled,  shining  leaves  and  red  fruits. 
The  flowers  are  dull  and  not  particularly  attractive.  It  was  given 
a  first-class  certificate  by  tlie  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  Sep- 
tember, 1907.  During  that  month  of  the  year  its  fruits  are  red.*' 
(W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  ft,  p. 
655.) 

40202.    Sabicea  sp.    Eubiacese. 

From  Lusambo,  Belgian  Kongo,  Africa.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Stockwell. 
Received  March  15,  1915. 

**  Tomtcamwc,  a  fruit  (berry)  that  grows  in  clusters  on  a  vine  which  resem- 
bles very  much  the  honeysuckle  of  the  South.  The  berry  is  very  fine  flavored, 
somewhat  resembling  the  strawberry,  although  not  the  equal  of  that  fruit  It 
makes  a  beautiful  Jelly."    {StockwcU,) 

40203  to  40205. 

From  I^mao,  Bataan,  Philippine  Islands.  Presented  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Wester, 
horticulturist  in  ciiarge,  Lamao  Experiment  Station.  Received  March 
15,  1915. 

40203.    CucuHis  BATivus  L.    CucurbitaceiB.  Cuenmber. 

"The  India  cucumber.  Size,  large,  22  to  30  cm.  long,  averaging  28 
cm.  in  circumference;  average  weight  850  grams;  form  oblong,  cross 
section  more  or  less  triangular;  color  brown,  the  surface  cracking  as 
the  cucumber  attains  maturity,  exposing  the  flesh  and  giving  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  reticulated ;  surface  fairly  smooth ;  flesh  perhaps  some- 
what less  tender  than  the  standard  cucumber  of  the  Temperate  Zone, 
nevertheless  very  good ;  seed  abundant. 

"  The  seed  of  this  variety  was  presented  to  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture 
by  Mr.  A.  C.  Hartless,  superintendent  of  the  Seharunpur  Botanical  Gar- 
den, United  Provinces,  India,  in  1911,  and  was  sown  at  the  end  of  the 
rainy  season  the  same  year  at  tlie  T^mao  Experiment  Station.  From 
the  see<l  saved  another  sowing  was  made  in  January,  1913,  together  with 
a  large  numt>er  of  imported  varieties  of  cucurbits  of  all  classes.  In  this 
trial  the  India  showed  itself  hardier  and  superior  to  all  the  cucurbits 
planted  in  the  resistance  to  insect  pests,  which  practically  destroyed  the 
rest,  notwithstanding  frequent  application  of  arsenical  sprays.  The 
variety  is  of  vigorous  growth  and  a  satisfactory  yielder  and  is  unques- 
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tlonably  one  of  the  best  varieties  adapted  to  local  conditions,  erenrthlng 
taken  into  consideration,  tbat  has  been  introduced  into  the  Philiiq[>ine8. 

"A  large  area  has  lately  been  planted  to  India  at  the  Lamao  Experi- 
ment Station  with  a  view  of  producing  seed  for  general  difitribution 
throughout  the  Philippines  another  year. 

*'  India  is  the  original  home  of  the  cucumber,  and  the  variety  under 
consideration  seems  to  be  an  improvement  upon  the  aboriginal  form  that 
Is  especially  adapted  to  tropical  conditions. 

"According  to  Mr.  Hartless,  this  cucumber  is  grown  throughout  India 
as  a  climber  during  the  rainy  season.  Notwithstanding  its  extensive  cul- 
tivation in  India,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  distinct  cucumber  variety 
has  never  received  a  variety  name.  Goincident  to  its  wide  dissemina- 
tion throughout  the  Philippines  it  has  therefore  been  considered  expe- 
dient to  christen  the  variety  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  other  varie- 
ties, and  it  has  been  named  India  in  honor  of  the  ancestral  home  of  the 
cucumber."  {Wester,  The  Philippine  Agricultural  Review^  voL  7,  uo.  2, 
Feb.,  1914.) 
40204  and  40205.    Hmiscus  sabdakiffa  L.    Malvacese.  Boselle. 

40204.  **  Temprano  roselle,  20  days  earlier  than  other  varietiesL** 
{Wester,) 

"Plant  of  medium  vigor  and  upright  growth,  branching  pro- 
fusely, rarely  exceeding  1.25  meters  in  height;  stems  lisrht  red; 
leaves  palmately  5-lobate  with  conspicuously  narrow  lobes;  flowers 
normal ;  pollen  golden  brown ;  colyx  of  the  same  general  form  as 
the  Victor,  but  smaller,  average  length  45  mm.,  width  25  mm,,  with 
epl calyx  S9  mm.  The  variety  is  prolific,  and  the  fruiting  season  is 
20  days  earlier  than  Victor  and  Rico. 

**  When  the  Victor  fruited  for  the  first  time  at  Lamao  in  1911  one 
plant  was  conspicuous  for  its  earliness,  and  seed  was  saved  from 
this  plant  and  sown  the  following  year.  The  early  trait  of  the 
parent  was  transmitted  to  the  progeny,  and  the  earliest  plant  was 
again  isolated  and  the  seed  sown  in  1913.  In  harvesting  the  fruit 
and  seed  of  the  third  generation  the  early  habit  and  otlier  charac- 
teristics that  distinguish  this  new  strain  from  its  parent,  the  Victor, 
seem  to  be  sufficiently  well  fixed  to  merit  Its  recognition  as  a 
separate  variety,  and  it  has  been  named  Temprano  on  account  of 
Its  early  habit. 

"  The  Temprano  Is  more  subject  to  ieaf-blight  than  any  of  the 
other  varieties  mentioned  in  this  paper,  and  therefore,  on  account 
of  its.  deficiency  in  vigor,  it  is  not  recommended  for  planting  on  a 
large  scale.  In  fact,  the  Temprano  is  of  more  value  in  a  subtropical 
than  a  tropical  country,  where  early  frosts  at  the  approach  uf  the 
cold  season  destroy  the  ordinary  varieties  before  their  fruiting 
season  Is  over."  {Wester,  The  Philippine  Agricultural  Reviac, 
vol.  7,  no.  6,  June,  1914.) 

40205.  **Altis8ima.  Plant  of  upright  habit,  vigorous,  attaining  a 
height  of  2.5,  sometimes  exceeding  3.5  meters,  branching  sparsely 
or  not  at  all;  leaf  lobes  narrow;  flowers  normal;  pollen  golden 
yellow;  full-grown  calyces  25  mm.  long,  22  mm.  wide,  including 
epicalyx  27  mm. ;  calyx  lobes  thin  and  flbrous,  and  thickly  covered 
with  short,  stiff  bristles ;  seed  pod  almost  totally  filling  cavity. 
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"The  above  description  applies  to  two  varieties,  seed  of  which 
was  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  from  the  Gold  Ck)a8t, 
West  Africa,  in  1911,  and  which  in  some  respects  differ  radically 
from  all  other  forms  examined  by  the  writer.  They  differ  from 
each  other  in  that  one  kind  belongs  to  the  red  type  of  roselle,  while 
the  other  form  is  intermediate  between  the  red  and  the  green. 
They  evidently  have  no  economic  value  on  the  Gold  Coast,  for  our 
correspondent  forwarded  the  seed  with  the  remark  that  it  was  an 
'interesting  plant' 

"  Because  of  the  fibrous  and  spiny  character  of  the  small  calyces 
of  the  two  forms  belonging  to  AltUsima  they  have  no  culinary  value. 
However,  their  habit  of  growth  is  favorable  to  the  production  of 
long  fiber,  and  according  to  Mr.  M.  M.  Saleeby,  chief  of  the  fiber 
division  of  tills  bureau,  the  two  forms  of  Altissima  are  far  superior 
to  jute  and  all  other  varieties  of  roselle  (Including  four  from  India) 
in  habit,  gi'owth,  and  yield.  .As  yet,  the  fiber  of  the  Altissima  has 
not  been  carefully  studied,  but  it  is  apparently  suitable  for  all  uses 
in  which  Jute  fiber  is  now  employed.  The  commercial  possibilities 
of  the  fiber  of  the  Altissima  are  now  being  investigated  by  Mr. 
Saleeby;  the  results  will  be  published  in  a  future  issue  of  the 
Review. 

*'  In  India  roselle  is  grown  chiefly  for  its  fiber,  and  in  a  limited 
way  it  is  considered  as  a  food  plant  in  the  Old  World  Tropics,  the 
equatorial  belt  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  Australia.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  W.  E.  Safford,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  before  the  advent  of  artificial  refrigera- 
tion the  wealthy  planters  In  certain  parts  of  Mexico  sent  Indian 
ruimers  to  the  snow-capped  mountains  in  their  neighborhood  to 
bring  down  ice  or  snow  for  making  roselle  sherbet. 

"  It  may  be  of  interest  to  readers  in  foreign  countries  to  know 
that  roselle  soda  water,  roselle  sundaes,  roselle  sherbet,  and  roselle 
ice  cream  are  now  included  among  the  other  standard  offerings  of 
a  similar  character  in  some  of  the  best  restaurants  and  ice-cream 
parlors  in  Manila,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  if  the  roselle 
products  were  advertised  and  featured  in  the  United  States  it 
would  be  a  question  of  only  a  short  time  when  their  real  excellence 
would  win  for  them  general  recognition;  the  culture  of  roselle 
would  then  become  an  industry  of  considerable  importance  among 
the  minor  crops  of  the  Tropics  and  subtroplcs."  (Wester,  Tlie 
PhUippine  Agricultural  Review,  vol,  7,  p.  268-269, 1914.) 

40206  and  40207.    Malus  spp.    Malacese. 

From  Albano,  Stockholm,  Sweden.     Presented  by  Dr.  Veit  Wittrock,  di- 
rector. Botanic  Garden.    Received  March  16, 1915. 

40206.    Malus  zumi  (Mats.)  Rehder.  Crab  apple. 

**  A  small  tree  of  pyramidal  habit;  young  wood  slightly  downy.  Leaves 
ovate  or  oblong;  li  to  Sh  inches  long,  three-fourths  to  li  inches  wide; 
tapering  or  rounded  at  the  base,  smooth  except  when  quite  young ;  stalks 
about  1  inch  long.  Flowers  pink  in  bud,  becoming  white  after  opening, 
1  to  li  inches  diameter,  produced  in  clusters  of  four  to  seven;  calyx 
lobes  woolly,  especially  Inside;  flower  stalks  1  to  li  inches  long.  Fruit 
one-half  inch  diameter,  globose,  red. 

77481*— 18 7 
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"Native  of  Japan;  introduced  to  North  America  in  1892  by  San^nt, 
and  thence  to  Kew  in  1905.  It  is  one  of  the  group  of  Japanese  crabs  to 
which  Pym%  toringo  and  P.  sarfjenti  belong,  distinguished  by  smaH  fruits 
marlced  at  the  apex  by  the  scar  of  the  fallen  calyx.  It  is  said  to  be 
superior  to  P.  iaringo  as  a  garden  tree  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  being 
covered  there  in  May  by  a  mass  of  flowers,  and  in  autumn  by  '  attractive 
bright  red  fruits.'  It  differs  from  both  its  allies  in  its  oblong  leav« 
being  only  slightly  or  not  at  all  lobed,  and  from  P.  8argenti  in  its  wider 
flowers  and  less  crowded  petals.  The  fruits  are  larger  than  the  pealilse 
ones  of  P.  toringo.**  (W,  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British 
Isles,  f?ol.  2,  p.  900,) 

40207.     X  Malus  kaido  Dipp^ 

"  Perhaps  a  hybrid  between  spectahilis  and  ringo.  It  has  larger,  more 
deeply  colored  flowers  than  the  former."  ( W.  J,  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs 
Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  297.) 

40208.     Berberis  glaucescens  St.  Hilaire.    Berberidacese. 

Barberry. 

From  Nancy,  France.  Presented  by  the  director,  Botanic  Garden.  Received 
March  15, 1915. 

''A  slurubby  species  with  8-parted  spines  one-fourth  to  two-thirds  inch  long, 
brownish  yellow  in  color,  leaves  subsessile,  about  one-half  to  1|  inches  long 
and  one-third  to  two-thirds  inch  broad,  obovate  oblong,  obtuse,  mucronulate. 
entire,  glabrous,  and  glaucescent.  Flowers  globose,  about  the  size  of  those 
of  Berberis  vulgaris,  all  parts  very  smooth.  Found  in  the  woods  of  the 
Province  of  Cisplatina  near  the  border  of  old  Lusitania  near  the  dty  of 
Maldonada'*     (Saint-HUaire,  Flora  BrasUiae  MeridUmaUs,  voL  1,  p.  47,  1825.) 

40208  to  40211. 

From  Nanking,  Kiangsu,  China.  Presented  by  Rev.  Joseph  Bailie,  Uni- 
versity of  Nanking.  Received  March  24,  1915.  Quoted  notes  by  Mr. 
Bailie. 

40209.  Castanea  sp.    Fngacese.  Chestnut. 

**  Scions  from  trees  inside  of  the  city  of  Nanking,  and  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  they  ought  not  to  be  grafted  before  we  can  expect  them  to 
produce  true.    They  are  about  the  largest  chestnuts  we  have  in  China.** 

40210.  Amygdalus  pebsica  flattcarpa  (Decne.)  Bicker.    Amygdalacece. 

{Frunus  persica  platycarpa  Bailey.)  Flat  peach. 

"  Scions  of  the  pien  Vao,  or  *  flat  peach ; '  early  choioeb** 

40211.  Pbunus  sp.    Amygdalaceffi.  Cherry. 
••Large  red.* 


«f 


40212  to  40219. 

From  Kabul,  Afghanistan.  Presented  by  His  Majesty  Habibullah  Khao, 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  through  Mr.  A.  C.  Jewett.  Received  February  23. 
1915.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Jewett,  except  as  otherwise  Indicated. 

10212  and  40213.    Amygdalus  communis  Ii.   Amygdaloceae.      A'^n^iMid, 

**  Paper-shell  almonds."* 
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40214.  EtLAEAQiras  angustivolia  L,    Elieagnaceie.  Oleaster. 

**8injid  from  KabuL'* 

40215.  MoBUS  ALBA  liu    Moraceie.  Hnlberry. 

"The  dried  mulberries  form  the  principal  food  of  the  poor  people  of 
the  mountain  districts  of  Kohlstan.  In  the  valleys  of  Kohlstan  and 
around  Kabul  there  are  extensive  orchards  of  this  mulberry,  all  irri- 
gated, and  the  yield  seems  to  be  heavy.  There  is  a  howl  if  you  cut 
down  a  mulberry  tree.  When  the  mulberries  are  ripe,  they  sweep 
under  the  trees  and  let  the  fruit  fall  down  and  dry  them,  Just  as  they 
do  the  plums  in  California.  For  eight  months  the  people  live  entirely 
on  these  mulberries.  They  grind  them  and  malce  a  flour  and  mix  it 
with  ground  almonds.  My  men  come  month  after  month  with  their 
shirts  filled  with  them.  They  can  carry  in  their  shirts  enough  of  these 
dried  mulberries  for  five  days*  rations.  These  men  are  commandeered 
and  they  bring  their  food  with  them.  They  get  no  other  food  whatever; 
mulberries  and  water  is  the  whole  diet  They  sit  down  on  the  rocks, 
and  they  lunch  and  dine  on  nothing  but  tliese  dried  mulberries.** 

40216.  PiNus  GEBABDiANA  WalUch.    Pinacefe.  Fine. 

••Pine  nuts." 

**A  moderate-sized  evergreen  of  the  inner,  dry,  and  arid  northwest 
Himalayas,  generally  between  6,000  and  10,000  feet;  mountains  of 
northern  Afghanistan  and  Kafiristan;  also  Harlab  district  at  7,000  to 
11,000  feet"    (OamWc.) 

"The  chief  product  of  this  species  is  the  almondlike  seed,  contained 
In  the  cones.  The  cones  ripen  in  October,  are  plucked  before  they  open, 
and  heated  to  make  the  scales  expand.  The  seeds  are  then  removed  and 
are  largely  eaten  by  the  natives  and  stored  for  winter  use.  In  Kunawar 
they  are  said  to  form  a  staple  food  with  the  Inhabitants.  They  are  also 
exported  to  the  plains  from  the  hills  of  the  Punjab,  and  large  quantities 
are  imported  annually  Into  India  from  Afghanistan.  The  wood  Is  hard, 
durable,  and  very  resinous,  but  rarely  utilized,  since  the  tree  is  so 
highly  valued  for  its  seeds."     (Watt,  Commercial  Productt  of  India,) 

40217  and  40218.    Pistacia  veba  L.    Anacardlacete.  Fistache. 

"  lAughlng  pistachio  from  Herat" 

40219.  Pbunus  abmeniaca  L.    Amygdalaceie.  Apricot. 
**  Sun-dried  apricots  from  Kandahar." 

40220  and  40221.    Ctdoxia  VEircHn  Trabiit.   Malacese. 

Pyronia. 

From  Algiers,  Algeria.    Presented  by  Dr.  L.  Trabut,  Government  botanist 
for  Algeria.    Received  March  19,  1915. 

•*  Different  plants  from  those  sent  you  In  1914,  although  coming  from  the 
same  sowing.    This  is  nearer  to  l^rus  than  to  Gydonla."     (Trabut,) 

40220.  Pyronia  5S8-A.  40221.    Pyronia  5S8^B. 

Bee  Journal  of  Heredity,  voL  7,  p.  41^-419,  September,  1916^  for  a  dlscussioB 
of  these  interesting  hybrids. 
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40222.     Crmns  berqamia  Risso.    Rutaceie.        Bergamot  orange. 

From  Bronte,  Sicily.     Presented  by  Mr.  Cliarles  Beelc     Received  March 

25.  1915. 

"The  Bergamot  orange  grows  all  down  the  coast  of  Calabria  from  above 

Scilla  to  the  end  of  the  boot  and  is  not  cultivated  in  Sicily ;  it  grows  all  along 

the  seasliore  and  is  cultivated  intensely,  i.  e.,  highly  manured  and  watered  with 

the  greatest  care."     (Beek.) 


40223  to  40235.    Pbunus  bokhabiensis  Boyle.    Amygdalaceae. 

Plum. 

From  Seharunpur,  India.  Presented  by  Mr.  A.  jC.  Hartless,  superintendent. 
Government  Botanic  Garden.  Plants  received  March  20,  1915.  Quoted 
notes  by  Mr.  Hartless. 

**  Country  varieties.  This  is  a  race  of  plums  the  origin  of  wh!ch  has  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  settled.  By  some  botanists  it  is  supposed  to  be  n  distinct 
species  from  either  the  Japanese  or  European  plums.  They  are  un<]oubTedly 
much  more  adapted  for  semitroplcal  condit!ons  than  any  other  varieties.  They 
can  be  cultivated  with  success  either  in  the  plains  (of  northern  India  espe- 
cially) or  on  the  hills.  Some  of  them  are  very  gixnl  indeed  as  a  dessert,  and 
all  can  be  utilized  in  cooking  and  preserving.  For  general  culture  in  the  plains 
these  are  to  be  strongly  recommendeil.  In  the  vernacular  they  are  genenilly 
known  as  Alubokhara  and  Ahicha.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  not  very 
marked ;  but  a  practiced  person  can  detect  them.  The  former  is  much  more 
free  growing  thun  the  AlucJia,  and  the  fruits  are  slightly  more  ovnl  In  shape. 
No.  1  to  No.  6  are  the  oldest  known  varieties.  Nos.  7  to  14  are  termed  plums 
by  the  malls,  but  to  others  are  generally  classed  as  Aluhokharas,  They  have 
been  collected  from  various  sources  !n  northern  India,  and  as  they  liave  dis- 
tinguishing characters  they  have  been  named  according  to  these.  They  nil 
fruit  freely  on  the  plains,  coming  into  fruit  about  the  beginning  of  May  and 
lasting  for  nearly  two  months." 

40223.     "No.  1.    Alubokhara.    Large.    loiter  than  No.  2  [S.  P.  I,  Na 
40224],    Good  for  dessert  but  not  good  for  cooking." 

^0224.    "  No.  2.    Alubokhara,    Small.    Earlier  than  No.  1  [S.  P.  I.  No. 


40223]." 


40225. 
40226. 
40227. 
40228. 
40229. 
40230. 
40231. 
40232. 
40233. 


"  No.  4. 
"  No.  5. 
"  No.  6. 
"  No.  7. 
"  No.  a 
"  No.  9. 


ffl 


Alucha.    Purple.    One  of  the  best  in  my  opinion.* 

Alucha,    Red.    The  best  of  the  AlucMs." 

Alucha.    Yellow." 

Alubokhara,    Dwarf  early  yellow.    Good  for  dessert." 

Alubokhara,    Early  large  red.    Good  for  dessert," 

Alubokliara,    Early  round.    Good  for  dessert." 


"No.  10.  Alubokhara, 
"No.  11.  Alubokhara. 
AlubokJuira. 


"No.  12. 
for  cooking." 

40234.  "No.   13. 
and  for  cooking." 

40235.  "  No.  14.    Alubokhara. 
cooking." 


Kabul  Greengage.    Is  one  of  the  best" 

From  Ladak.     Is  better  for  cooking." 

Large  red.    Good  both  for  dessert  and 


Alubokhara,    Large  yellow.    Good  both  for  dessert 
Late  yellow.    Good  both  for  dessert  and 
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40233.    JuGLAxs  FORTORICEK8IS  Dode.    Juglandacese.  Walnut. 

From  AdJuDtas,  Porto  Rico.  Presented  by  Mr.  D.  W.  May,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico,  who  secured  the  nuts  from 
Mr.  BartoIom6  Barcel6,  Adjuntas.    Received  March  19,  1915. 

"  There  Is  perhaps  but  one  tree  o£  this  kind  all  around  this  district,  and  the 
people  d!d  not  seem  to  know  what  it  was.  The  owner  of  the  tree  informs  me 
that  these  walnuts  mature  in  April.*'    (Barceld,) 

40237  to  40258.    Ifomoea  batatas  (L.)  Poir.    Convolvulacese. 

Sweet  potato. 

From  Cuba.  Presented  by  Mr.  Juan  T.  Roig,  botanist.  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  Cuba.  Received  March  22, 
1915.  Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Rolg;  yields  stated  in  arrobas  (of  25  pounds 
each)  per  caballerfa  (33}  acres). 

40237  to  40243.    White  group. 

40237.  **  No.  24.    Blanco.    From  Luyano,  Havana.    Yielding  43,d30 
arrobas  per  caballerfa.** 

40238.  "No.  87.    Papa.    From  Camaguey.     Yielding  10,017  arro- 
bas per  caballerfa.'* 

40239.  "  No.  03.    Amarratc  conmigo.    From  Taco  Taco,  Pinar  del 
Rio.    Yielding  15,026  arrobas  per  caballerfa.** 

40240.  "No.  124.    Sequito,    From Bayamo,  Oriente.    Yielding 24,347 
arrobas  per  caballerfa." 

40241.  "No.  155.     Rayo.     From  Imias,  Oriente.     Yielding  3,860 
arrobas  per  caballerfa.'* 

40242.  "No.  182.    Santiago.    From  El  Caney,  Oriente.    Yielding 
22,817  arrobas  per  caballerfa." 

40243.  **  No.  200.    Manf.    From  Trinidad,  Santa  Oara.    Yielding 
29,217  arrobas  per  caballerfa." 

405244  to  40256.     Red  group. 

40244.  "No.   19.     Vuelta-arriha.     From   Santiago  de  las  Vegas, 
Havana.    Yielding  25,808  arrobas  per  caballerfa.*' 

40245.  "No.  34.    Malcia.    From  Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  Havana. 
Yielding  84,869  arrobas  per  caballerfa." 

40246.  "  No.  49.    Cienfuegos.   From  Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  Havana. 
Yielding  28,813  arrobas  per  caballerfa.*' 

4C247.    "  No.  57.    Andrinito.    From  Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  Havana. 
Yielding  9,130  arrobas  per  caballerfa.*' 

40248.  "  No.  62.    Matojo.    From  Oenfuegos,  Santa  Clara.    Yield- 
ing 53,000  arrobas  per  caballerfa." 

40249.  "  No.  71.    Tuno.    From  Taco  Taco,  Pinar  del  Rio.     Yield- 
ing 29,739  arrobas  per  caballerfa." 

40250.  "No.  97.    Manila  Colorado.    From  Taco  Taco,  Pinar  dei 
Rio.    Yielding  9,313  arrobas  per  caballerfa." 

40251.  "  No.  99.    San  Pedro  Colorado.    From  Taco  Taco,  Pinar  del 
Rio.    Yielding  13,434  arrobas  per  caballerfa.** 

40252.  "No.  121.    Mulato.    From  Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  Havana. 
Yielding  27,304  arrobas  per  caballerfOi" 
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40287  to  40268— Continued.     (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Roig.) 

40S53.    *'No.  129.     Botija.     From  Nueva  Gerona,  Ida  de  PiuM. 
Yielding  28,686  arrobas  per  caballerla.** 

40254.  "No.     196.    SabanUla    Colorado,    From    Trtnldad,     Santa 
Clara.    Yielding  45,174  arrobas  per  caballerla.** 

40255.  ''No.  256.    Matnbf.    From  Camaguey.    Yielding  30,400  arre> 
bas  per  caballerla.** 

40256.  **  No.  233.    lila  de  Finoa.    From  San  Luis,  Plnar  del  Bto. 
Yielding  12,521  arrobas  per  caballerla.** 

40257  and  40258.    Violet  group. 

40257.  ''No.  21.    Vueltabajero.    From  Botanical  Garden,  Havana. 
Yielding  36,347  arrobas  per  caballerfa.** 

4025&    '*No.227.    Manftnorado.    From  Camaguey.    Yielding  19,217 
arrobas  per  caballerla.** 

40269  to  40294. 

From  Alicante,  Spain.  Presented  by  Sefior  Gregorio  Crux  Valero,  engi- 
neering director  of  the  Estacion  Enologica  de  Cocoentaina.  Beeeivod 
March  18, 1915.    Quoted  notes  by  Sefior  Valero. 

40259  to  40279.    Zea  mats  L.    Poaceie.  Cora. 

40259  to  40266.    "  From  the  Province  of  Navamu** 

40259.  Aricun,  from  the  Baztan  Valley. 

40260.  Roio  de  Tudela,  from  Tudela. 
40261  to  40264.    "  From  Pamplona.'* 

40261.  Hembrilla  jirafa,  40263.    HemhrUla  petit 

40262.  Cuenca.  40264.    HeminiUa, 
43265.    **  Hembrilla  del  pueblo,  from  Aranguren.** 
40266.    "  Rojo  de  Ardanag,  from  Ardanai.*' 

40267.  "Gathered  from  the  neighborhood  of  Vitoria,  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Alava.** 

40268.  "  From  near  San  Sebastian,  Province  of  Guipuzcoa.** 

40269  to  40271.    "  From  the  region  of  Galicia,  in  the  Province  of 
Corunna.*' 

40269.  Corriente  del  palt.  40271.    Del  paU  mejorado, 

40270.  Flamenco, 

40272  to  40279.    "  From  the  Canary  Islands.** 

40272.  From  Bntan.  40276.     From  Agaeto. 

40273.  From  Santa  Bri-      40277.    From  Telde. 

gidia.  40278.    From  Jinamar. 

40274.  From  Taflra.  40279.    From  Los  Hoyos,  Arucaa 

40275.  From  Teror. 

40280.  CiCEB  ABiETiNUM  L.    Fabacctt.  Chick-pea^ 
"  Garbansoi,  from  the  Canary  Islands.** 

40281.  Latbtbus  sativus  L.    Fabaceae. 

^  CMcharo  bianco  de  Lanzarote,  from  the  Canary  Islands.'* 
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40259  to  40294-ContmQecL    (Quoted  notes  by  Senor  O.  C.  Valero.) 

40882.    Lentilla  lbns  (L.)  W^F.  Wight    Fabaoe«b  LantlL 

(LeM  esculenta  Moench.) 

**  Leniefa,  from  the  Canary  Islands.** 

40288  to  40285.    Pibum  sativxjm  L.    Fabacea.  Pea. 

''Froni  the  Canary  IslancUk*! 

40283.  (No  notea)  40265.    ArvefOM. 

40284.  Arheion  de  Langarote, 

40286  and  40287.    Phasbolus  vxtloabm  U    FtebacMBi  Beaa. 

"  From  the  Canary  Islands." 
40286.    Frijol.  40287.    Judiiu  de  color. 

40288  and  40288.    Yjcia  faba  U    Fabaces.  Broad  beaa. 

'^From  the  Canary  Islands.** 

40288.    HahG9  monu.  4028a    Haba  Oa$MUmm. 

40280.  LuPiNus  ALBus  L.    Fatacen.  Lupine. 
**Altramuces  de  Hierro,  from  the  Canary  Islands;** 

40281.  Lathtbus  thvgitanus  L.    Fabacea.  Tanker  pea. 

40282.  Lathtbus  satxvus  Li.    Fabacea. 
Chicharaca  de  Hierro. 

40293.  Phalabis  CAiiABiBirsie  L.    Poacea.  Canary  araaa. 
*'A1pi9ie,  from  the  Canary  Islands." 

40294.  ViciA  MoiiANTHos  (tk)  Deaf.    Fabacea. 

"  Lentejos  de  Tenerife,  from  the  Canary  Islands.** 

•  r  • 

40285  and  40296.    Quercus  spp.   Fagacess.  Oak. 

From  Zacnapam,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.    Purchased  from  Dr.  C  A.  Purpus. 
Received  March  24,  1915. 

40205.    QuEBCus  insigris  Martens  and  Galleottl. 

See  8.  P.  I.  No.  89723  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

40296.    QuEBCUS  sp. 

40297.    Pyrus  mamoreksis  Trabut.   Malacesd.  Pear. 

From  Algiers,  Algeria.    Presented  by  Dr.  L.  Trabut    Received  March  22, 
1915. 

"Seeds  of  a  Moroccan  pear,, spontaneous,  growing  in  abundance,  from  the 
forest  of  the  Mamora.    I  believe  this  will  nuike  a  good  stoclL"    {Trabut.) 

40208.    Eragrostis  sp.   Poaoese.  Perennial  tefl. 

From  Burttholm.  Union  of  South  Africa.    Presented  by  Prof.  J.  Burtt  Davy. 
Transvaal  Maize  Breeding  Station.    Received  March  23,  1915. 

**  Seed  of  a  native  species  of  Eragrostis,  a  perennial,  which  is  a  most  excellent 
summer  pasture  and  hay  grass  and  one  which  establishes  itself  very  readily  on 
plowed  ground,  forming  pure  stands.  It  prefers  a  sandy  loam,  with  a  rainfall  of 
•bout  28  inches  in  summer,  and  stands  about  10  degrees  F.  of  frost  in  dfy 
weather.  I  have  called  it  perennial  teff  and  should  like  you  to  tr;^  it  on  the 
poor  sandy  lands  of  Florida.**    (Davy.) 
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40298  and  40300.    Hibiscus  sabdariffa  L.   Aialvacese.    Boselle. 

From  Lamao,  BaUan,  Philippine  Islands.  Presented  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Wester, 
horticulturist,  Lamao  Experiment  Station,  through  Mr.  Paul  Popenoe. 
Received  March  25,  1915. 

40299.  ** Archer  roselle.  Plant  robust,  frequently  exceeding  1.G0  meters 
in  height,  branching  freely,  all  parts  of  the  plant  being  greenish  or 
whitish;  stems  nearly  smooth;  leaf  lobes  rather  narrow;  flowers 
smaller  than  those  in  the  red  types;  *eye*  yellowish;  pollen  pale 
yellow ;  stigma  green ;  full-grown  calyx  greenish  white,  sparsely  covered 
with  short,  stiff  bristles;  average  length  of  calyx  45  mm.,  width  26  mm., 
including  epicalyx  82  mm. 

**  The  Archer  is  very  prolific,  and  the  fruit  is  somewhat  less  acid  than 
that  of  the  red  types,  and  the  products  made  from  it  are  whitish  or 
amber  colored.  In  the  West  Indies  a  wine  is  made  from  this  variety 
that  Is  said  to  resemble  champagne  In  taste  and  appearance. 

"  Seed  of  the  above-described  variety  was  received  from  Mr.  A.  S. 
Archer,  Antigua,  British  West  Indies,  by  the  writer  early  in  1913,  and 
it  was  tested  In  the  Lamao  Experiment  Station  the  same  year.  It  has 
been  named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Archer,  with  whom  the  writer  has  had  the 
privilege  of  being  in  correspondence  for  many  years,  and  who  has 
greatly  assisted  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  in  the  introduction  of  many 
useful  and  decorative  tropical  American  plants. 

"The  green  type  of  roselle,  to  which  the  Arclier  belongs,  was  de- 
scribed as  Hibisciu  digitatus  by  Cavanllles  in  1790,  but  It  is  now  con- 
sidered to  be  a  form  of  H.  sabdariffa  L."  (Wester,  The  Philippine 
Agricultural  Review,  vol,  7,  p.  267-268,  June,  1914,) 

40300.  "Victor  roselle.  This  variety  is  distinguished  by  having  the 
unifoliolate  leaves  of  the  young  plant  change  early  into  leaves  deeply 
5-lobed,  these  leaf  characters  remaining  until  the  flowering  period,  when 
the  leaves  become  3-parted  or  again  unifoliolate.  The  stems  and 
calyces  are  reddish.  The  pollen  is  a  golden  brown.  The  calyces  average 
about  45  to  50  mm.  in  length  and  28  mm.  in  equatorial  diameter,  taper- 
ing toward  the  apex ;  the  calyx  lobes  are  frequently  convolute,  and  the 
fleshy  spines  subtending  the  calyx  lobes  are  longer  and  more  slender 
than  in  the  Rico,  and  are  curved  upward.  The  Victor  is  more  upri<;ht 
in  habit  than  the  Rico  and  somewhat  earlier  in  fruiting,  due  probably 
to  its  having  been  cultivated  in  Florida  for  several  years."  {Wester, 
The  Philippine  Agricultural  Rcvieto,  vol,  5,  p.  126,  Mar.,  1912.) 

40301.    AcROCOMiA  CRISPA  (H.  B.  K.)  C.  F.  Baker.    Phcenicacese. 

Palm. 

From  Cuba.  Presented  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Simpson,  Littleriver,  Fla.  Received 
March  25,  1915. 
''A  most  striking  and  beautiful  palm,  growing  in  a  variety  of  soils  and 
situations  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Cuba.  The  stem  is  seldom  more  than 
8  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  but  it  rapidly  expands  to  2  feet  or  more, 
carrying  its  size  up  almost  to  the  handsome,  somewhat  spiny  leaves.  In  poor 
soil  it  seldom  attains  a  height  of  over  20  feet,  but  In  rich  valleys  It  grows  up 
to  60  feet    The  very  hard  seeds  had  better  be  carefully  cracked.*'    (Simpson.) 
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40302.  Baithinia  kapfleri  Sagot.    Csesalpiniacese. 

From  Llttlerlver,  Fla.  Presented  by  Mr.  O.  T.  Simpson.  Received  March 
25,  1915. 

''A  small  tropical  tree  bearing  large,  handsome,  pinkish  flowers  variegated 
with  yellow  and  spotted  with  red.  A  rapid  grower  and  abundant  bloomer.'* 
(Simpson.) 

40303.  Elaeis  melanococca  Gaertn.    Phoenicacese.        Oil  palm. 

From  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone.  Obtained  by  Mr.  O.  F.  Cook,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry.    Received  March  30,  1915. 

'*  Large,  spreading,  low  palm  with  sliort,  thick,  erect,  or  slightly  trailing 
trunk.  Grows  in  low,  moist  land  close  to  the  sea.  Closely  related  to  Elaeis 
guineensiSt  the  African  oil  palm.  Oil  extracted  in  small  quantities  by  the 
natives  from  the  kernels.    Appears  suitable  for  plantings  in  Florida.*'    {Cook.) 

40304  to  40306.    Annona  spp.    Annonacese. 

From  Cajabon,  Guatemala.  Presented,  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Curley,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  O.  F.  Cook,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Received  March  24, 
1915. 

40304.  Annona  beticulata  L.  Custard-apple. 
**  Raxpac,  or  Anona  morada  of  warm  climate;  red  fruit.     {Curley. ) 

40305.  Annona  scLERODEnstMA  Safford.  Pozte. 

"The  fruit  is  spherical  or  subglobose,  with  a  hard  shell  having  the 
surface  divided  into  polygonal  areoles  by  obtuse  raised  ridges.  The 
seeds  are  comparatively  large,  compressed,  and  smoothly  i)o1ished.  The 
leaves  are  coriaceous,  oblong,  and  acuminate,  with  the  secondary  nerves 
not  prominent."     (Safford.) 

Mr.  O.  F.  Cook,  in  his  field  notes,  makes  the  following  entry :  •'  The 
fruit  called  by  the  Kekchi  Indians,  of  Alta  Verapaz,  boxte,  or  hoahte, 
Is  curious  rather  than  beautiful.  The  shell  is  divided  into  angular  de< 
pressed  areoles  by  raised  ridges.  When  mature  the  ridges  are  dark 
brown  and  the  areoles  between  them  green.  The  pulp  is  readily  separable 
into  slender  pyramids.  These  are  normally  1-seeded,  but  in  many  cases 
they  are  seedless.  The  texture  of  the  pulp  Is  perfect,  the  flavor  aromatic 
and  delicious,  with  no  unpleasant  aftertaste.  It  is  much  richer  than 
the  soursop,  with  a  suggestion  of  the  flavor  of  the  zajjote  olanco^  or 
mataaano  (Ctuimiroa  edulis),  but  not  In  the  least  objectionable.  It  can 
be  eaten  most  conveniently  with  a  spoon.  The  most  fragrant  pulp  is 
close  to  the  rind.  The  seeds  separate  from  the  surrounding  pulp  more 
readily  than  in  most  Annona  fruits." 

40306.  Annona  squamosa  L.  Sugar-apple. 
•'  PaCf  or  white-meat  anona,  not  the  Tzunttn  of  cold  country."    (Curley.) 

40307  to  40310.    Linum  usitatissimum  L.    Linacese.  Flax. 

From  Rosario,  Argentina.  Presented  by  Mr.  William  Dawson,  jr.,  American 
consul.    Received  April  29,  1915.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Dawson. 

**  1  am  informed  by  dealers  and  growers  at  Rosarlo  that  flax  gro>^ai  in  this 
district  is  not  classified  according  to  the  botanical  variety.  The  only  classifica- 
tion ia  that  based  on  the  size  and  quality  of  the  grain,  which  depends  chiefly 
on  the  soil  and  methods  of  cultivation.    Flax  is  grown  in  this  district  exclu- 
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sively  for  the  seed,  the  fiber  being  burned.  The  following  remarks  are  taken 
from  an  article  on  fiax,  written  by  Sefior  Carlos  D.  Glrola  and  published  in 
the  reports  of  the  agricultural  and  live-stock  census  of  1908,  volume  S,  pages 
409  and  410: 

"  There  exists  no  botanical  or  even  agricultural  classification  of  the  varieties 
of  flax  grown  in  Argentina,  and  seeds  vary  so  greatly  according  to  soils  and 
the  conditions  under  which  obtained  that  it  is  ott&i  difficult  to  establish  by 
mere  ocular  examination  the  current  classification  which  divides  linseed  into 
two  main  groups:  Linos  grander  (large  fiax  or  linseed)  and  lino8  pequeiioi 
(small  flax  or  linseed),  or  linetas.  The  lino9  ffrandes  were  originally  brought 
from  southern  Europe  and  particularly  from  the  south  of  Italy.  The  linoi 
pequeHoi,  or  Hnetas,  seeds  of  which  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  linos  grandei, 
came  from  northern  Europe,  especially  Russia,  and  resemble  in  form  and  color 
the  linseed  of  Riga,  Pskof,  etc.  The  linos  grandes  require  a  richer  soil  and 
more  temperate  climate  than  does  the  smaller  variety.  The  latter  stands  the 
cold  better  and  gives  satisfactory  yields  in  less  fertile  soils  where  the  linos 
grandes  would  not  prosper.  On  account  of  its  suitability  for  colder  climates 
the  Uneta  occupies  the  southern  zone  of  the  belt  where  flax  is  cultivated." 

40307.  **This  is  an  average  linseed  representing  the  standard  com- 
mercial product  of  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe.** 

40308.  *'  This  seed  is  typical  of  a  high-grade  linseed  of  the  lineta  type 
(small  grain ).** 

40309.  *'  Glassed  as  a  high-grade  linseed." 

40310.  *'  Seed  of  a  somewhat  inferior  linseed.** 

40311  to  40S24.    Lathybus  spp.    Fabacen. 

40311  to  40315.    From  Kew,  England.    Presented  by  Sir  David  Prahi, 
director,  Royal  Botanic  Garden.    Received  April  27,  1915. 

40311.  Lathybus  cibbhosus  Seringe. 

Glabrous  annual.  Stem  four-sided,  wing  angled.  Leaflets  two  to 
three  pairs.  Flowering  peduncles,  one  to  three.  Found  in  the  Pyre- 
nees Mountains.  (Adapted  from  De  CandoUe,  ProdromuSt  voi.  t,  p. 
574,  1S28.) 

40312.  Lathybus  gbamdiflobus  Sibthorp  and  Smith. 

Everlasting  pea. 
Perennial  climbing  legume.    Leaves  with  one  pair  of  leaflets. 

**  Stem  winged,  4  to  C  feet  long ;  leaflets  large,  ovate,  obtuse,  mucron- 
ulate,  undulate,  tendrils  branched,  short;  stipules  small;  peduncles 
two  to  three  flowered,  longer  than  the  leaves ;  shield  large,  obcordate. 
notched,  broad,  rose  purple,  wings  dark  purple ;  pod  linear,  3  inches. 
June,  July.  Lorger  vine  than  L.  latifolius,  but  weaker  and  less 
rampant  Flowery  as  large  as  those  of  the  sweet  pea.  Free  flower- 
ing, succeeding  in  any  soil,  not  requiring  much  light  Adapted  to 
banks,  along  walk  margins  in  woods,  among  strong  shrubs,  and  as  a 
covering  for  rocks.*'  {Bailey,  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture^ 
tol.  2,  p.  888. ) 

40313.  Lathybus  polyanthus  Boiss.  and  Blanche. 

A  glabrous,  somewhat  glaucous  Lathyrus  with  prostrate  or  ascend- 
ing angular  stems,  large  ovate  stipules,  single-flowered  peduncles, 
and  yellow  corolla.  Found  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  (Adapted 
from  Boissier,  Flora  Orientalis,  vol.  2,  p.  602.) 
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40311  to  40324r-Continue<L 

40314.  Lathtbus  setifouxts  L. 

A  glabrous  annnal,  with  climbing  or  prostrate  stems,  2  to  6  cm. 
(8  to  20  Inches)  long,  slightly  winged.  Leaves  short  petioled,  the 
lower  without,  the  upper  with  branched  tendrils.  Leaflete  long,  nar- 
row linear.  Stipules  hastate,  usually  linear  lanceolate.  Peduncles 
one  flowered.  Flowers  scarlet  red.  Native  of  Europe.  (Adapted  from 
Atcherson  and  Oraebner,  SynopsU  tfer  Mittd-Buropdischen  Flora, 
vol.  2,  p.  1040,) 

40315.  Lathtsus  undulatus  Boiss. 

Perennial  climbing  legume.    Leaves  with  one  pair  of  leaflets. 

**  Stems  twining,  Inroadly  winged ;  leaflets  oblong ;  pedundes  flve  to 
six  flowered ;  flowers  a  mauve  red.  A  form  Intermediate  between  L. 
latifolius  and  L.  rotwidifolius,  A  somewhat  tender  species,  said  to 
be  six  weeks  earlier  than  any  other.**  (BaUey,  Cyclopedia  of  Ameri' 
can  Horticulture,  vol.  2,  p.  888.) 

40316  to  40324.    From   Edinburgh,   Scotland.     Presented   by   Dr.   I. 
Bailey  Balfour,  Royal  Botanic  Garden.    Received  April  26,  1915. 

40316.  Lathtbus  montanus  Bemh. 

*' Perennial,  stem  simple,  angled,  smooth;  leaflets  flve  to  eight 
pairs,  large,  elliptic  lanceolate,  pointed,  glaucous  below;  peduncles 
many  flowered,  a  little  shorter  than  the  leaves ;  flowers  large,  orange- 
yellow.  June,  July.  Forests  of  the  Alps.  A  shade-esiduring  species 
with  flowers  erect  in  spikelilce  clusters  and  adapted  to  borders  and 
rockeries.*'  (Bailey,  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture,  vol  2, 
p.  889.) 

40317.  Lathtsus  nisboua  L. 

An  erect  or  ascending  nearly  glabrous  annual,  2  to  4  meters  (8  to  16 
Inches)  high,  with  simple,  rarely  branched,  4-angled  stem.  Petioles 
leaflike,  without  tendrils.  Stipules  small,  subulate.  Peduncles 
slightly  pubescent,  one  (rarely  two)  flowered.  Flowers  purple.  Na- 
tive of  Europe.  (Adapted  from  Ascherson  and  Oraelmer,  SynopHi 
der  Mittel'Europdiaehcn  Flora,  voU  2,  p.  102S.) 

40318.  Lathtbus  sphaebicus  Retzlus. 

A  small  annual,  usually  not  over  75  cm.  (2}  feet)  high.  Leaflets 
of  the  upper  leaves  8  cm.  (3  Inches)  long  and  1  to  6  mm.  (one- 
twenty-fifth  to  one-fourth  inch)  broad.  Stipules  hastate  lanceolate, 
longer  than  the  petiole.  Flowers  less  than  1  cm.  (three-elghtlis 
inch)  long,  brick  red.  Native  of  Europe.  (Adapted  from  Ascherson 
and  Oraebner,  Synopsis  der  Mittel-Europaischen  Flora,  vol,  2, 
p.  10S7.) 

40310.    Lathtbus  stlvestbis  L.  Flat  pea. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  20776  and  32415  for  previous  introductions  and 
description. 

40380.    Lathtbus  undulatus  Boiss. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Na  4(615  for  description. 

40321.    Lathtbus  venetus  (Mill.)  Rouy. 

Stem  prostrate,  usually  branching  underground.  Leaflets  broadly 
oral,  subacute,  4  cm.  (1.6  inches)  long,  2  cm.  (0.8  inch)  broad,  short 
dilate.  Peduncles  thicker  than  in  L.  vemus.  Flowers  nearly  half 
as  large.    Petals  clear  purple,  the  standard  darker  with  dark  stripes. 
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40311  to  40324— Continued. 

Pods  covered  with  small  brown  to  red  ^anda.  Seeds  brown. 
(Adapted  from  Ascherson  and  Oraetner,  Synopsii  der  Mittel-Euro- 
paischen  Flora^  vol  6,  p,  1049.) 

40322.  Lathybus  vebnub  (L.)  Bemh.  Spring  bitter  vetdi. 

''Perennial,  stem  simple,  somewhat  pubescent,  1  to  2  feet  long; 
leaflets  two  to  three  pairs,  ovate  acuminate,  light  green;  stipules 
entire;  peduncles  five  to  seven  flowered,  shorter  than  the  leaves; 
flowers  blue-vioIet;  keel  shaded  with  green,  nodding.  May,  June. 
Hills  and  woods,  southern  and  central  Eurox^e.  The  most  popular 
Orobus;  a  compact,  tufted  plant,  growing  quiclkly  in  sun  or  a  little 
shade;  best  in  deep,  sandy  loam,  in  a  sheltered  position;  hardy." 
(Bailey,  Cyclopedia  of  Ameriean  Hortieulture,  vol.  2,  p.  889.) 

40323.  Lathtbus  vebnus  flaccidus  Arcang. 

"  Differs  from  the  species  In  Its  narrower  and  longer  leaflets  and 
lanceolate  stipules.**  (AtcJierson  and  Orachner,  SynopaiM  der  Miitel- 
Europditchen  Flora,  vol.  ?,  p.  10^8.) 

Di$tribution. — Southern  France  and  northern  Italy. 

40324.  Lathybus  vebnxts  (L.)  Bernh. 
Var.  asureus.    A  blue-flowered  form. 

40325  and  40326.    HoROEUMspp.   Poaceas.  Barley. 

From  Chungking,  China.  Presented  by  Mr.  E.  Carleton  Baker,  American 
consul.    Received  April  21,  1915. 

"  Barley  is  not  grown  to  any  extent  in  the  vicinity  of  Chungking.  As  stated 
by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  the  botanist,  in  his  book  on  Szechwan,  *  it  is  only  in  the 
mountainous  Tibetan  borderland  that  it  is  largely  grown.  The  Chinese  do  not 
care  for  the  meal,  and  the  grain  is  chiefly  used  for  making  spirits  and  for 
feeding  pigs  and  other  domestic  animals.* "  (Baker.) 

40325.    HoBDEUM  vuLGABE  NiGBUM  (Willd.)  Beaveu. 

40326.      HOBDEUM   VULGABE  PALLIDUM   ScriUge. 

40327.    Stuart  r A  monadelpha  Sieb.  and  Zucc.    Theaceae, 

From  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  Presented  by  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  which 
seaired  it  from  Dr.  H.  Shirasawa,  Forest  Experiment  Station,  Meguro, 
near  Tokyo,  Japan.    Received  April  28,  1915. 

Yama  i8ia  (Japanese).  An  ornamental  small  tree  or  shrub  with  alternate 
subflexuous  branches;  alternate,  serrate,  ovateK)blong  leaves  and  small  white 
flowers  solitary  in  axils  of  the  leaves.'  The  flower  Is  subtended  by  a  pair  of 
ovate  or  oblong  bracts.  Calyx  flve  parted.  Corolla  regular,  five  petals. 
Stamens  indefinite,  monadelphous.  Styles  five.  (Adapted  from  Siebold  and 
Zuccarini,  Flora  Japonica,  p.  181.) 

"A  deciduous  shrub  or  small  tree,  30  feet  high;  bark  peeling,  young  shoots 
clothed  at  first  with  fine  hairs.  Leaves  oval  or  ovate  oblong,  li  to  4  inches 
long,  five-eighths  to  If  inches  wide;  wedge  shaped  at  the  base,  tapered  at  the 
npex,  toothed;  at  first  hairy  on  both  surfaces  (but  more  densely  so  above) 
and  at  the  margin,  becoming  almost  smooth;  bright  green  on  both  sides;  stalk 
hairy,  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  inch  long.  Flowers  solitary  in  the  leaf  axilai, 
1  to  1}  inches  across,  white,  fragrant.  Stamens  numerous,  downy ;  style  united 
into  one  column,  5-rayed  at  the  top;  bracts,  sepals,  and  petals  silky  at  the 
back. 
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"  Native  of  Japan  and  China ;  introduced  from  the  latter  country  by  Wilson 
about  1901.  Whether  this  is  quite  the  same  as  the  Japanese  form  is  not  cer- 
tain, but  in  both  countries  they  are  characterized  by  hairiness  of  leaf  and 
shoot,  and  are  thereby  distinguished  from  £».  pseudo-camellia.  Little  is  known 
of  it  in  gardens,  where  only  small  plants  exist,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
equal  in  beauty  to  the  other  species."  {W,  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy 
in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  5oS,) 

40828  to  40380.    Chrysanthemum  spp.    Asteracese. 

Chrysanthemum. 

From  Erfurt  Germany.     Purchased  from  Haage  &  Schmidt.     Received 
April  26»  1915. 

40328.  Chbtbantbemum  leucopilodes  Hort. 

"A  subalpine  perennial  with  silver-white  leaves  and  large  yellow 
flower  heads.  Suitable  for  rockery.  Asia  Minor.*'  {Haage  d  Schmidt, 
catalogue.) 

40329.  Chrysanthemum  kubdicum  Hort. 

40330.  Chbtsanthemum  MACBorHYixuM  Waldst.  and  Kit 

A  somewhat  villous,  erect  Chrysanthemum  with  pubescent,  nearly 
sessile,  pinnately  parted  leaves;  broadly  lanceolate,  dentate  lobes;  com- 
posite corymbs;  subglobose  involvucres;  white-ray  flowers  and  whitish 
disk  flowers.  Ekistem  Europe.  (Adapted  from  De  Candolle,  Prodromus, 
voL  6,  p,  58.) 

40381.    Pyrus  mamorensis  Trabut.    Malaceae.  Pear. 

From  Algiers,  Alg^ia.    Presented  by  Dr.  L.  Trabut    Received  April  24, 
1915. 

**  Seeds  of  a  Moroccan  poar  from  the  Mamora.  It  occurs  with  the  cork  oak 
in  the  forest  of  Moroccan  Mamora.  Very  resistant  to  dryness  in  the  sandy, 
noncalcareous  soils.  This  vigorous  tree  will  probably  form  a  good  stock.  The 
fruit  is  rather  large;  the  seeds  very  large."    (Trabut.) 

40332.    AcTiNiDiA  ARGUTA  (Sieb.  and  Zucc.)    Planch.    Dilleniacese. 

EYom  Chosen  (Korea).    Presented  by  Mr.  D.  P.  Higglns,  Peking,  China, 
Received  April  26,  1915. 

''Korean,  dareh.  These  seeds  are  in  rather  small  fruits,  on  account  of  the 
lateness  of  the  season  when  they  were  gathered.  They  were  secured  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  P.  C.  Kang,  of  Holkol,  Chosen  (Korea),  a  Korean  friend  of 
mine.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the  Koreans  that  the  coolies  had  to 
go  about  8  miles  and  over  a  pass  which  required  an  ascent  and  descent  of  more 
than  2,000  feet  and  would  receive  but  20  sen  (a  little  less  than  10  cents,  United 
States  currency)  apiece  for  their  day's  work  (half  pay),  because  they  could 
not  secure  first-rate  specimens  of  the  dareh  fruit."    (Higgins.) 

40338.    Meibomia  uncinata  (Jacq.)  Kuntze.    Fabaceae. 
{Desmodium  uneinatum  DC.) 

From  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.    Presented  by  Mr.  OtCn  Jimenez  L.,  Costa 
Rlcan  National  Museum.    Received  April  27,  1915. 

"This  seed  was  secured  with  much  difficulty  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Torres,  because  at  this  Inopportune  time  the  inflorescences  contain  few  seeds,** 
(Jimenez  L.) 
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40334  to  40336.    Lathyrus  spp.    Fabacese. 

From  Cambridge,  England.     Presented  by  Dr.  R.  Irwin  Lynch,  Botanic 
Garden.    Received  April  20,  1915. 

40334.    Lathtbus  hetebophtllub  L. 

Plants  gray-green,  up  to  8  m.  (10  feet)  long.  Lower  leaves  with  one 
pair,  upper  with  two  to  three  pairs  of  leaflets.  Petioles  winged  on  the 
upper  portion  and  not  between  the  leaflets.  Leaflets  lanceolate,  acumi- 
nate. Flowers  purple.  Throughout  Europe.  (Adapted  from  Aschenom 
and  Oraetner,  Synopsis  der  Mittel-EuropdUehen  Flora,  ooZ.  6,  p.  1017.) 

40835.    Lathtbus  palxjstbis  L.  Harsh  pea. 

"  Stem  slender,  1  to  3  feet  long,  glabrous  or  somewhat  pubescent,  often 
winged,  rather  erect;  leaflets  two  to  four  pairs,  oblong  lanceolate,  acute, 
1  to  2  inches  long ;  tendrils  branched ;  stipules  small,  lanceolate ;  pedun- 
cles two  to  eight  flowered,  scarcely  longer  than  the  leaves;  flowers  pur- 
plish, one-half  inch  long;  pod  2  inches  long.  Summer.  Northern  North 
America  and  northern  Europe,  in  moist  places.  A  good  bog  plant** 
(Bailey,  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture,  vol.  t,  p.  ^89.) 

40336.    Lathybus  stlvestbis  L.  Tlat  pea. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  20776  and  82415  for  previous  introductions  and  de- 
scription. 

40387.  Phalbria  blxtmei  (Decne.)  Bentham.    Thymelsaoese. 

From  Lawang,  Java.     Presented  by  Mr.  M.  Buysman,  Jardin  Botanique. 
Received  April  26,  1915. 

'*  The  bark  of  tills  shrub  is  used  for  cordage ;  it  is  a  rare  species.**     {Buysman.) 

Bushy  glabrous  shrub  w!  ''h  opposite  nearly  oblong  leaves,  6  inches  long  and  2 

inches  broad.    Numerous  v  hite  or  yellowish  flowers  in  terminal  heads.    Fruit  a 

drupe  with  a  succulent  but  not  very  thick  epicarp.    Found  throughout  the  Malay 

Archipelago,  southern  Asia  and  the  islands  of  the  North  and  South  Padflc 

40388.  DiosPTROS  ei  isnaster  Retz.    Diospyracese.    Black  sapote. 

From  Honolulu,  HawaiL    Presented  by  Mr.  Gerrit  P.  Wilder.     Received 
April  23,  1915. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  24600  and  89719  for  previous  Introductions  and  description. 
40339  to  40344. 

From  Horqueta,  Paraguay.     Presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Owynn.     Be- 
ceived  April  27,  1915.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Gwynn. 

40389.    Abelmoschus  esculentus  (L.)  Moench.    Malvaceie. 
{Hibiscus  esculentus  L.) 

*'  Seed  of  okra  that  I  have  continually  raised  in  this  country  for  the 
last  25  years,  from  seed  sent  from  North  Carolina.'* 

For  previous  introductions,  see  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  83749,  34465,  and  3780a 

40340.  Cabica  papaya  L.    Papayaceie.  Papaya. 

"  Mamoni.  Tree  melon ;  grows  to  a  height  of  5  to  6  yards.  Excellent 
for  man.  animals,  and  fowls.** 

40341.  Gucubbita  sp.    Cucurbitacefe. 

**Andi^.  A  cross  between  squash  and  pumpkin.  The  plant  is  of  tre- 
mendous growth  and  surpasses  anything  in  the  pumpkin  line  I  have  ever 
seen.    Yields  enormously." 
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40389  to  40344— Continued.     (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Owynn.) 

40942.    GosBTRUM  sp.    Malvacen.  Kidney  cotton* 

**  Mandiyu.  I  planted  tblB  In  August,  and  it  Is  now  Just  beginning  to 
bloom.  If  a  cold  snap  comes  in  June  or  July  there  will  be  no  yield  this 
year,  but  the  plant,  cut  down  something  like  a  foot  from  the  ground,  wiU 
produce  next  year.  The  plant  grows  to  be  some  8  to  4  yards  in  height 
and  yields  to  its  full  capacity  for  some  8  to  10  years.  It  is  no  good  in 
comparison  with  our  cotton.** 

40343.  PsioiUM  GUAJAYA  L.    Myrtacete.  Ouava. 

"Fruit  about  the  size  of  a  walnut;  green  skin  and  red  meat;  leaf 
thick,  coarse,  and  rough.  Tree  about  the  size  of  a  grafted  apple.  It  is 
not  cultivated  here.  There  are  several  varieties  of  fliis  fruit ;  I  send  the 
one  I  think  the  best** 

40344.  RoLUNiA  sp.    Annonaceffi. 

**Ar€tdcu,    Luxuriant  tree.    Fruit  small  and  of  Uttle  use  on  account  of 

40846  to  40848. 

Presented  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Curran.    Received  April  80,  1915.    Quoted  notes 
by  Mr.  Curran,  except  as  otherwise  indicated. 

40345.  Anacabdium  sp.    Anacardiaceie.  Cashew. 

"  From  Para,  BrazU.  An  edible,  wild,  red-fruited  cashew  nut  Large 
tree.** 

40346.  Cabica  papaya  L.    Papayaceie.  Papaya. 


«* 


From  Santos,  Brazil.    Similar  In  size  to  th^  Philippine  papaya.** 


40347.  Chbtsophyllum  cainito  L.    Sapotactie.  Star-apple^ 

**  From  Trinidad,  British  West  Indies.    Star-apple;  purple  fruit** 

'*A  fairly  handsome  West  Indian  tree,  with  spiking  dark-green  leaves, 
which  are  copper  colored  underneath.  The  purplish  black,  smooth  fruit 
is  round  in  shape,  about  2}  to  8  inches  in  dianJeter,  and  usually  two  to 
four  seeded,  the  seeds  being  brown  and  one-half  Inch  long.  In  an  unripe 
state  the  fruit  contains  a  sticky  white  latex,  but  when  fully  matured 
the  white,  transparent  Jellylike  substance  surrounding  the  seed  Is  sweet 
and  agreeable.  The  fruit  when  cut  across  presents  a  stellate  form,  the 
cells  with  their  white  edible  contents  radiating  from  the  central  axis; 
hence  the  name  star-apple.  The  tree  Is  well  worth  cultivating  for  orna- 
mental  purposes,  or  as  shade  for  roadsides,  etc.  It  thrives  at  Peradeniya, 
where  it  was  first  introduced  in  1802.  Propagated  by  seed,  and  thrives 
best  In  deep,  rich,  and  well-drained  soiL**  iMacmillan^  Handbook  of 
Tropical  Gardening  and  Planting,  p.  1S5.) 

40348.  PoxTTixiA  cAiMFTo  (Ruiz  and  Pa  von)  Radlkofer.    Sapotaceee, 
(Lucuma  caimito  Ruiz  and  Pavon.)  Abln. 

''From  Para,  Brazil.  Edible  sapotaceous  fruit;  large,  yellowish  in 
color.** 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  87829  for  previous  Introduction  and  description. 
40348  and  40350.    Lathtbus  spp.    Fabacese. 

From   Groningen,   Netherlands.     Presented   by    the   director,    University 
Botanic  Gardens..   Received  May  1,  1915. 
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40349  and  40350— Continued. 

40349.  Lathtbus  montanub  Bemh. 

For  previous  introduction  and  description,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  40316L 

40350.  Lathybub  nicer  Bernh.  Black  pea. 

*'  Stem  erect  or  ascending,  branched,  angled,  1  to  2  feet  long ;  leaflets 
six  to  eiglit  pairs,  elliptical  or  ovate,  one-half  to  1  inch  long,  light  green, 
turning  black  when  drying;  stipules  narrow,  sihall  peduncles  six  to 
eight  flowered,  longer  than  the  leaves ;  flowers  purple,  small.  June,  July. 
Blountainous  and  rocky  districts,  middle  Europe.  Slender  species,  with 
short  rootstocks,  succeeding  in  the  shade."  .  {BaUey,  Cyclopedia  of 
American  Horticulture^  vol.  2,  p.  889.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  ^*o.  22554  for  previous  introduction. 

40351.    Sfondias  sp.    Anacardiaceae.  Ciruela. 

From  Pacasmayo,  Peru.  Collected  by  Mr.  O.  F.  Cook,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.    Received  May  11,  1915. 

"  No.  33,  March  25,  1915.    Fruits  scarlet  or  coral  in  color.*'     (Cook.) 

40352  to  40367.    Linum  usitatissimum  L.    Linacese.  Flax. 

From  Argentina.  Presented  by  Mr.  Leo  J.  Keena,  American  consul  gen- 
eral, Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  Received  May  3,  1915.  Quoted  notes  by 
Mr.  Keena. 

"  I  append  herewith  the  following  information  in  regard  to  the  linseed  mar- 
ket, which  may  be  of  interest:  Linseed  in  Argentina  is  cultivated  exclusively 
for  the  seed,  no  advantage  being  taken  of  the  fiber  for  textile  purposes  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  initiative  in  this  country.  During  the  season  of  191^14  the 
total  area  under  cultivation  was  4,396,774  acres,  of  which  1,375.112  acres 
corresponded  to  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe,  1,131.950  acres  to  Cordoba,  and 
the  balance  equally  divided  between  the  Provinces  of  Entre  Rios  and  Buenos 
Aires.  During  the  year  1914  the  total  exports  amounted  to  938,016  metric 
tons." 

40352.  "  Taken  from  a  shipment  of  70  tons  from  the  station  of  San 
GuiUermo,  on  the  Central  Argentina  Railway." 

40353.  "  Taken  from  a  300-ton  shipment  from  the  station  of  Morteros, 
on  the  Central  Argentina  Railway." 

40354.  "Taken  from  a  100-ton  shipment  from  the  station  of  Morteros, 
on  the  Central  Argentina  Railway." 

40355.  **  Taken  from  a  70-ton  shipment  from  the  station  of  Timbres, 
on  the  Santa  Fe  Railwoy." 

40356.  "Taken  from  a  150-ton  shipment  from  the  station  of  Canada 
Rosquin,  on  the  Cordoba  and  Rosario  Railway." 

40357.  "Taken   from    a   400-ton   shipment   from   the   station   of   San 
Genaro,  on  the  Central  Argentina  Railway." 

40358.  "Taken  from  a  100-ton  shipment  from  the  station  of  Coronel 
Bogado,  on  the  Cordoba  and  Rosario  Railway." 

40359.  "Taken  from  a  shipment  of  200  tons  at  the  station  of  Morye, 
on  the  Santa  Fe  Railway." 

40360.  "Taken  from  a  30- ton  shipment  from  the  station  of  Carabelas, 
Province  of  Buenos  Aires." 

40361.  "Taken  from  a  50-ton  shipment  from  the  station  of  CasUda, 
on  the  Central  Argentina  Railway." 
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40362  to  40367— Continued.     (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Keena.) 

40362.  ''  Taken  from  a  25-tun  shipment  from  the  station  of  La  Pereira, 
on  the  Central  Argentina  Railway.*' 

40363.  "Talcen    from   a   shipment   of   50   tons   from   the   station   of 
Cayugueo,  on  the  Central  Argentina  Railway." 

40364.  "  Taken  from  n  shipment  of  50  tons  from  the  station  of  Wilder- 
muth,  on  the  Central  Argentina  Railway." 

40365.  "Taken   from   a   shipment   of  200   tons   from   the   station   of 
Irigoyen,  on  the  Central  Cordoba  Railway." 

40366.  **  Taken  from  a  300-ton  shipment  from  the  stations  of  Pilar  and 
Moisesville,  on  the  Santa  Pe  Railway." 

40367.  ''Taken  from  a  00-ton  shipment  from  the  station  of  Cruz,  on 
the  Central  Argentina  Railway." 

40368.  SosA  SERTATA  Rolfe.    Sosacese.  Bose. 

From  Kew,  England.    Presented  by  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Hill,  assistant  director, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens.    Received  March  29,  1915. 

For  previous  introduction  and  description,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  40193. 

40369.  Zea  mays  L.    Poacese.  Com. 

Fnnn  Santa  Roslta,  Guatemala.     Presented  by  Mr.  John  J.  Gruchy.     Re- 
ceived March  31,  1916. 

**  In  regard  to  weevil-proof  corn,  I  regret  to  say  that  further  experience  shows 
the  com  to  which  you  refer  to  be  not  entirely  weevil  proof,  although  it  is  more 
resistant  to  the  weevil  than  the  ordinary  flint  corns  here,  probably  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  a  much  thicker  skin.  It  is  a  native  sweet  corn  discovered  by 
me  when  endeavoring  to  Improve  a  yellow  flint  corn  cultivated  here.  It  was 
of  extremely  mixed  type,  so  that  a  single  ear  would  often  contain  grains  of 
four  or  five  quite  distinct  types.  As  a  starter,  I  separated  my  seed  Into  lots 
belonging  more  or  less  to  the  different  types  represented,  and  planted  them 
separately  for  comparison.  For  several  seasons  after  the  segregation  new 
types  kept  appearing,  many  of  them  quite  different  from  the  original  planting, 
and  finally  I  observed  in  some  ears  scattering  grains  which  looked  like  sweet 
com.  I  secured  two  distinct  ears  of  sweet  corn,  one  yellow  and  the  other  of  a 
reddish  brown  color.  At  this  altitude,  4,800  feet,  I  believe  it  takes  between 
four  and  five  months  to  mature.  The  reddish  strain  has  been  lost  and  I  doubt 
if  it  reappears.  As  a  roasting  ear  it  Is  quite  sweet,  but  the  skins  are  so  thick 
that  I  spit  them  out.  This  characterlsic  is  quite  undesirable  in  a  sweet  corn, 
but  possibly  if  it  could  be  transferred  by  crossing  to  a  dent  corn,  it  might  help 
to  increase  its  resistance  to  weevil  while  still  green  In  the  field."     (Gruchy,) 

40370  to  40376.     Soja  max  (L.)  Piper.    Fabacese.  Soy  bean. 

(Olycine  hUpida  Maxim.) 

Prom  Wakamatsu,  Iwashiro,  Japan.    Presentetl  by  Uev.  Christopher  Noss. 
Received  March  27,  1915.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Xcss. 

40870.     "No. 33.    Hikagedaizu  (shade),  produces  In  <«hady  places;  used 
for  mt«o." 

40371.  "No.  34.  Dekiaugidaizu  (excessive  yield);  usetl  for  mi«o." 

40372.  "No. 35.  Kurodaizu  (black);  eaten  boiled  and  sugared.'* 
40873.    "No. 36.  Hakaiedaizu  (medium  early) ;  used  for  miso:* 
77481'— 18 8 
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40370  to  40376'-Continued.     (Quoted  notes  by  Rev.  C.  Noes.) 

40874.    "No.  87.    Hishidaigu  (water  caltrop,  alluding  to  the  flattened 
shape) ;  eaten  parboiled  and  seasoned  with  shoyu  and  salt.'* 

40375.  "No.  38.     Name  unknown,  cultivated  from  ancient  times  In 
Soma  County,  Fukushima  Ken;  used  for  miso." 

40376.  "  No.  39.    Hakodate-nishihi-daizu  (Hakodate  brocade)  ;  used  for 

40377  to  40382.    Medicago  spp.    Fabaceae. 

From  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  Presented  by  Mr.  G.  Valder,  under- 
secretary and  director.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Received  March  31. 
1915. 

From  the  Bathurst  Experiment  Farm.    Selected. 

40377  to  40381.     Medicago  sativa  L.  Alfalfa. 

40377.  Bathurst  No.  1.  40380.    Arabian. 

40378.  Bathurst  No.  6.  40381.     Montana. 

40379.  Bathurst  No.  13. 

40382.  Medicago  sativa  vabia  (Mart)  Urban.  Sand  lacem. 

40383  and  40384. 

From  Joinville,  Brazil.  Presented  by  Mr.  Jean  Knatz.  l^eceived  March 
29,  1915. 

40383.  Chorisia  insignis  H.  B.  K.    Bombacaceie. 

"  Seeds  of  a  tree  which  grows  very  well  in  many  parts  of  our  State.** 
{Knatz.) 

40384.  CoLOCASiA  sp.    Araceie. 
Mangarita,    Tubers. 

40386  to  40387. 

From  Nakskov,  Denmark.  Presented  by  Mr.  R.  Wiboltt.  Received  March 
26,  1915.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Wiboltt. 

40385.  AvEifA  SATIVA  L.    Poaceie.  Oat 
**Abed  Danisk  OUmt  No,  45.    The  best  Danish  oat** 

40386.  HoBDEUM  DisTiCHON  NUTANS  Schubl.     Poace».  Barley. 

*'Abed  Binder,  2-rowed  novelty,  1915.  This  has  been  tried  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  by  the  Danish  State  experiment  stations  and  is  now  acknowl- 
edged as  one  of  the  earliest  and  heaviest  ylelders  of  all  kinds  of  2-rowed 
barley." 

40387.  HoBDEUM  vuLOABE  Li.    Poaceffi.  Barley. 
**Ab€df  July,  6-rowed  novelty,  1915.    This  has  been  tried  for  a  number 

of  years  by  the  Danish  State  experiment  stations  and  is  now  acknowl- 
edged as  one  of  the  earliest  and  heaviest  yielders  of  all  kinds  of  rowed 
barley.' 


»i 


40388.     Ipomoea  batatas  (L.)  Poir.    Convolvulaceae. 

Sweet  potato. 

From  Cuba.  Presented  by  Mr.  Juan  T.  Roig,  botanist.  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  Cuba.  Tubers  received  March  22. 
1915. 

"  No.  68.     Cicldn,  white  group.     From  Taco  Taco,  Plnar  del  Rio.     Tielding 
87,478  arrobas  (of  25  pounds  each)  per  caballeria  (33i  acres).**     (Roig.) 
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Abelmoschtu  esculentus,  40839. 

manihot,  40030. 
Abies  mariesii,  39083. 
sachalinenHs,  39984. 

nemorensis,  39860»  39985. 
umbellata,  39986. 
veitchii  oHvacea,  39987. 
AbUi,  Pouieria  caimito,  40348. 
Acanthopanax  sciadophylloides,  39993. 
.leer  capUlipes,  39988. 
Acrocomia  crispa,  4030L 
ActifUdia  arguta,  40332. 
Adenophora  vertioUlata,  39837. 
Adzuki     bean,     PTiaseoltu    angularis, 

39979,  40129-40134. 
Aesculus  uHlsfmii,  40037. 
Alanffium  chinente,  40032. 
Aleuntes  fordii,  39707,  39714,  39956. 
Alfalfa,  Medicago  sativa. 
Arabian,  40880. 
Bathurst,  40377-40379. 
Montana,  40381. 

(New  South  Wales),  40377-40881. 

Almond  (Afghanistan),  40212,  40213. 

bush  (China),  39898,  40010,  40011. 

Mao   t'ao,  Amygdalvs  tangu- 

<ica,  89898. 

IMiper  shell,  AmygdcUus  communiSf 

40212,  40213. 
Tangutian,  40010,  40011. 
Yeh  hsiao  hsing,  Atnygdalu»  tangu- 
iica,  39898. 
Ajpiste,  Phalaris  canariensis,  40293. 
Altramuces  de  Hierro,  Lupinus  dlbU9, 

40290. 
Amygdalus  &q;>p.,  40001-40006. 
communis,  40212,  40213. 
persica,  40000. 

piatycarpa,  40210. 
potanifU,  39899,  40007-40009. 
tijmgutica,  39898,  40010,  40011. 
Anacardium  sp.,  40845. 
Andl^,  Cucurbita  sp.,  40341. 
Andropogon  annulatus,  39716. 


Angraecum  fragrans,  39926. 
Annona  cherimola,  39834. 

cherimola    X     squamosa,    8960S* 
39816. 

reticulata,  39887,  40304. 

scleroderma,  40305. 

squamosa,  40306. 
Anona,  Annona  reticulata,  39887. 

morada,  Annona  reticulata,  40304. 
Aoshirabe,     Abies    veitchii    olivacea, 

39987. 
Apple,  Afalus  sylvestris,  39829. 

Limoncella,  39829. 

Limoncello,  39829. 
Apricot,  Prunus  armeniaca. 

(Afghanistan),  40219. 

(Chile),  39953. 

(China),  40012,  40013. 

wild,  40012,  40013. 
Arbejon  de  Lanzarote,  Pisum  sativum, 

40284. 
Archontopfioenix  alexandrae,  40069. 
Aret&ou,  RoUinia  sp.,  40344. 
Arvejas,  Pisum  sativum,  40285. 
Asparagus     trichophyllus     flexuosus, 

40031. 
Atemoya,  Annona  cherimola   X  squa- 
mosa, 39808-39816. 
Avena  sativa,  40385. 
Avocado,    Persea    americana,    39835, 
40104. 

(Costa  Rica),  40104. 

(Italy),  39835. 

Barberry,  Berberis  spp.,  40139-40153, 

40208. 
Barley,  Hordeum  spp. : 

Abed,  40387. 

Abed  Binder,  40386. 

(China),  40825,  40326. 

(Denmark),  40386,  40387. 
Bauhinia  kappleri,  40302. 
Bean,    adzuki,    Phaseolus    anguloHs, 
39979,  40129-40134. 
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Bean,  adzaki,  Akaazukl,  40129. 
adzuki,  Dainagon  azuki,  40134. 

Kataazuki,  40133. 

Nakateazuki,  40130. 

Okuteazuki,  40132. 

Shih  ton,  89979. 

Shiroazuki,  40131. 

Ze  tou,  39979. 
bonavlst,  Dolichos  lablnh,  39980. 
broad,  Vi€ia  faha,  40288,  40289. 

Haba  Castellana,  40289. 

Habas  moras,  40288. 

(Canary  Islands),  40286,  40287. 
common,       Pfiaseolus       tmlgarU, 

40286,  40287. 
Frijol.  40286. 
(Japan),  40129-40134, 
Judias  de  color,  40287. 
mung,  Phascolus  aureus,  39981. 

Berberis  sp.,  40139. 
aggregata,  40142. 
angulo9a,  40143. 
aristata,  40144. 
concinna,  40145. 
diapJiana,  40146. 
gagnepainiy  40147. 
glaucescenSt  40208. 
hookeri  viridiSj  40140. 
polyantfia,  40148. 
prattii,  40149. 
stapfianaf  40150. 
9uhcaulialataf  40141. 
vilmorinianaf  40139. 
virescens,  40151. 
ioilsonaet  40152. 
ifunnanensiSf  40153. 

Bergamot    orange.    Citrus    bergamia, 
39699,  39712,  40222. 

Betula  ermanij  40154. 

ermani  nipponicay  40155. 
grossa,  39991. 

iaponica  kamtschatica,  39990. 
schmidtii,  39989. 

Birch.    See  Betula  spp. 
Blumea  myriocephala,  39684. 
Bonavlst  bean,  Dolichos  lablaby  39980. 
Boshte,  Annona  scleroderma,  40305. 
Boxte,  Annona  scleroderma,  40305. 
Brassica  pekinensis,  39724. 
Buh  pee  tou,  Phaseolus  aureus,  39981. 
Burweed,  Triumfetta  pilosa,  39688. 
Bush   nut,   Hicksbeachia  pinnatifolia, 
39871. 


Bushukan,    Citrus    medica    sarcodac- 
tylis,  39940. 

Calophaca  wolgarica,  40156. 

Cananga     odoraia,     See     Catkangium 

odoratum, 
Canangium  odoratum,  39928. 
Canary    grass,    Phalaris    canariensis, 

40293. 
Cafiavali  gladiatum,  39925. 
Cannabis  sativa,  39738,  39888.  39889. 
Capsicum  spp.  40094,  40095. 

annuum,  39722,  39932. 
Capulies,  Prunus  salicifolia,  40073. 
Caragana  aurantiaca,  40157. 

frutex,  40158. 
Carica  papaya,  39930,  40340,  40346. 

querdfolia,  89931. 
Carmichaelia  flagellifomtis,  401,^. 
Caryopteris  paniculaia,  39686. 
Cashew,  Anacardium  sp.,  40345. 
Cassia  grandis,  40070. 
Castanea    spp.,    39717,    39866,    40035, 
40036,  40209. 

crenata,  39965. 

mollissima,  39721. 
Castanopsis  sp.,  39713. 
Castor  bean,  Ri<^inus  vom munis,  40096. 
Celastrus  sp.,  39736. 
Cephalotaxus  drupacea  sinensis,  40017, 

40018. 
Cha  lu  kou,  Rhus  sp.,  39706. 
Chaenomeles  japonica,  40161. 

lagenaria  cathayefisis,  40160. 
Chaetochloa  italica,  39933. 
Chenopodium  bonus-henricus,  39711. 
Cherimoya,  Annona  cherimola,  39834. 
Cherry,    Prunus    spp.,    39902,    3991t 
39918. 

bird,  Prunus  ssiori,  40067. 

Capulies,  Prunus  soHcifoiia,  40073. 

(China),     39902,     39911,     399ia 
40211. 

(Ecuador),  40073. 

flowering,       Prunus        serruiatd, 
3974a-39798,  39820-^39826. 

large  red,  40211. 

Liberian    ( undetermined ) ,    39SGSL 

wild,  39902,  39911,  39918.  40073. 
Chestnut,  Castanea  spp. 

(China),     39717,     39721,     39868. 
40035,  40036,  40209. 

(Java),  39965. 
Chia  chia  san  tou,  8oja  max,  8996a 
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Chiang  yeh  shu,  Celasirus  sp.,  39736. 
Chicharaca  de  Hterro,  Lathynis  tinffi- 

ianus,  4I0I2S2, 
Chicharo  bianco  de  Lanzarote,  Lathy- 

rus  9ativu»,  40281. 
Chick-pea,  Cicer  arietinum,  40280. 

Garbanzos,  40280. 
Chih  ts'ao,  Abelmoschus  manihot,  40030. 
Ch'ih  ton,  Dolichos  lablab,  30080. 
Chili,  Capsicum  .sp.,  40005. 

mnsch,  CapHcum  sp.,  40094. 
Chipilcoite,  Diphyta  9Uher08a,  40097. 
Chivato,  Delomix  regia,  39064. 
Chorisia  insignis,  40383. 
Chrysanthemum  kurdicum,  40329. 

leticopilodes,  40328. 

fthacrophyUumy  40330. 
Chrysophyllum  cairUiOf  40347. 
Cicer  aricUntim,  40280. 
Ciruela,  Spondias  sp.,  40351. 
Citrullus  vulgaris,  39891. 
Citrus  spp.,  39897,  40039. 

aurantium,  39700. 

bergamia,  39699,  39712,  40222. 

grandis,  39875,  39879. 

medica  sarcodactyliSy  39940. 
Clematis  sp.,  39696. 
CUthra  barhineriHs,  40066. 
Coconut.  Cocos  nucifera,  39720. 

Buricn,  under  39720. 

coco  de  cuchiUa,  under  39720. 

Montiosa,  under  39720. 

(Panama),  39720. 

San  Bias,  under  39720. 
Cocos  nucifera,  39720. 
Colocasia  sp.,  40384. 

antiquorum,  39892. 
Conospermum  taxifoliumf  40040. 
Cork  oak,  Quercus  suber,  39710,  40099. 
Corn,  Zea  mays: 

Aricun,  40259. 

(Burma),  39895,  39936-39939. 

(Canary  Islands),  40272-40279. 

Corriente  del  pais,  40269. 

Cuenca,  40262. 

Dali-an,  39961. 

Del  pais  roejorado,  40271. 

Encamado,  39959. 

Flamenco,  40270. 

(Ouatemala),  40369. 

Hembrilla,  40264. 

Hembrllla  del  pueblo,  40265. 

Hembrilla  jirafa,  40261. 

Hembrilla  petit,  40263. 


Corn,  Laguna,  39962. 

Moro,  39958. 

(Peru),  39803^39807. 

(Philippine  Islands),  39958-39963. 

Rojo  de  Ardanaz,  40266. 

Rojo  de  Tudela,  40260. 

(Spain),  40259-40271. 

Tapol,  39960. 

Tiniquit,  39963. 
Corokia  buddleioides,  40176. 
Corylus  chinensis,  39907. 

tibetica,  39909. 
Coioneaster  acutifolia  viUosula,  40172. 

afflnis,  40173. 

bacUlaris,  40162. 

amoena,  40174. 

dammeri,  40163. 

dieMana,  40171. 

divaricata,  40164. 

foveolata,  40165. 

francheti,  40166. 

henryana,  40167. 

multiflora,  40168. 

pannosaj  40169. 

racemifloray  40170. 

zabeli,  40175. 
Otton,  Oossypium  spp. : 

(Burma),  39934,  39935. 

Kidney,  40342. 

Mandiyu,  40342. 
Oab  apple,  Malus  spp. : 

(China),  39923,  40020. 

(Sweden),  40206. 
Crepis  fapotUca,  39682. 
Cryptotaenia  canadensis.    See  Deringa 

canadensis. 
Cucumber,  Cucumis  saiivus,  40203. 

India,  40203. 

(Philippine  Islands),  40203. 
Cucumis    melo,    39725,    39726,    39854. 
39855. 

sativus,  40203. 
Cucurbita  spp.,  39890,  40841. 
Currant,  Ribes  spp.,  30910,  39920. 
Custard  -  apple,      Annona     reticulata, 
39887,  40304. 

Raxpac,  40304. 
Cydonia  veitchO,  40220,  40221. 
Cymbidium  suave,  39817. 

Dago  agaga,  Dioscorea  sp.,  89704. 

hava,  Dioscorea  sp.,  39705. 
Daikwodaizu,     Phaseolus     coccineus, 
40135. 
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Daphne  tantfutica,  30914. 
Dareb,  Actinidia  arguta,  40332. 
DeUmix  regia,  89064. 
Deringa  canademia,  80860. 
Desmodium  uncinatum.    See  Meib<imia 

uncinata. 
Deutzia  sp.,  30006. 

Umgifolia,  40177. 
Dioscorea  spp.,  39702-30705. 
Diospyro9    ehenoMter,    80608,     80710, 
40338. 

kaki,  30012,  30018. 

lotU9,  40024,  40128. 

Dipelta  verUricota,  40178. 

yunnanenHt,  30005,  40027. 

Diphysa  8uJ)€roaa,  40007. 

DolichM  lablab,  30080. 

Darian,  Durio  zibethinus,  30700. 

Durio  zibethinu9,  30700. 

Darra,  Holcna  sorghum,  40076-40008. 

Elaeagnua  angustifolia,  40214. 
Elaeia  melanococca,  40303. 
EleuHne  coracana,  30877,  30803. 
EnJHanthua  campawulatua,  40074. 
Eragroaiis  sp.,  40208. 
Efianthua  fulvua.    See  Etianthua  ru- 
flpilua. 
ruflpUua,  30680. 

Erythea  edulia,  30740. 
£rticommia  ulmoideat  40028. 
Euonymua  spp.,  30730,  30003. 

planipea,  40170. 

yedoenaia,  40180. 

Faam,  Angraecum  fragrana,  30026. 
Faham,  Angraecum  fragrana,  30026. 
Fahanie,  Angraecum  fragrana,  30026. 
Fahan,  Angraecum  fragranaj  30026. 
Fahon,  Angraecum  fragrana,  30026. 
Fahuin,  Angraecum  fragrana,  30026. 
Fang  shih  tzQ,  Dioapyroa  kaki,  30013. 
Fercmiella  oblata,  30057. 
Ficua  spp.,  30828,  30004. 

aycomorua,  30827,  30857,  30858. 

Fig,  Ficua  spp. : 

Abyssinian,  30828. 

beledi,  30827. 

(China),  30004. 

(Egypt),  30827,  30857,  39S58. 

Harrar,  30828. 

(Italy),  30828. 

Kilabi,  30858. 


Fig,  Roumi,  30857. 

sycamore,  30827. 
Fir,  Abiea  spp.,  30083-30067. 

Maries's,  80083. 

Sachalin,  30860. 
Flax,  lAnum  spp. 

(Argentina).  40307-40310.  40352- 
40367. 

(France),  80862-^0864. 

Roseum,  30662. 
Flowering   cherry,   Prunua   aemUata, 

30743-^30708,  80820-30826. 
Frljol,  Phaaeolua  vulgaria,  4028a 

Garbanzos,  Cicer  arietinum,  40280. 
QarcifUa    mangoatana,    30867,    30896, 
30052,  40101. 
moreUa,  30880. 
tinctoria,  40108. 

xanihochymua.    See  Oardnia  tine- 
toria. 

Gee  bub  tou.  Sofa  max,  30075. 
Ghoorma,  Dioapyroa  lotua,  40024. 
Oleditaia  ainenaia,  30078. 
Glycine  hiapida.    See  Soja  max. 
Good  King  Henry,  Chenopodium  bonua- 

henricua,  30711. 
Gooseberry,  Ribca  alpeatre  giganteum, 

30016.  40022. 
Ooaaypium  spp.,  30034,  30035,  40342. 
Grape,  Vitia  spp. : 

(China),  40026. 

Golden  Cliasselas,  under  40105. 

Lairen,  40105. 

Listan,  under  40105. 

Palomino,  under  40105. 

(Spain),  40105. 

Grass,   Canary,   Phalaria   canarienaii, 
40203. 
Johnson,  Holcua  halepenaia,  39715, 
39830. 

Grevillea  bankaii,  40041,  40042. 
caleyi,  40043. 
hUliana,  40044. 
laurifolia,  40045. 
tritematay  40046. 

Guava,  Paidium  guafava,  40343. 

Haba  Castellana,  Vieia  faba.  402S9. 
Habas  moras,  Vieia  faba,  40288. 
Hakea  acicularia^  40047. 

dactyloidea,  4004a 

gibboaa,  40040. 
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Hakea  leucopterUf  40050. 
microcarpa,  40051. 
puffioniformiSt  40052. 
ulicina  carinataf  40053. 
Hazelnut,  Corylus  chinensiSt  2&Qffl, 
Hei  tou,  Soja  max,  39970. 
Helianthemum  fomwsumj  40181. 
Hemp,  Cannabis  aativa,  39738,  39888, 
39889. 
Bologna,  39889. 
Garmagnola,  39888. 
Feirara,  39889. 
(Italy),  39888,  39889. 
(Japan),  39738. 
HibiscuM  esculentus.    See  Abeltnoschus 
esculentus, 
manihot.    See  AbeltnoschuM  niani' 

hot, 
sabdaHifa,    40204,    40205,    40299, 
40300. 
Hicksbeachia  pinnatifolia,  39871. 
Hlguerllla,  Ricinus  communis,  40096. 
Hobo,  Spondias  lutea,  40098. 
Holcus  halepentis,  39715,  39830. 

sorghum,  40076-40093. 
Honewort,  Deringa  canadensis,  39869. 
Honey    flower,     iMmbertia    formosa, 

40056. 
Honey  locust,  Qlcditsia  sinensis,  39978. 
Honeysuckle,     Lonicera    spp.,     39697, 

39915,  40184-40187. 
Hordeum  disiichon  nutans,  40386. 
vulgare,  40387. 
nigrum,  40325. 
pallidum,  40326. 

Horse  -  chestnut,     Aesculus     wUsonii, 
40087. 

Hovea  linearis,  39872. 
Hoya  globulosa,  BOOST, 
Hsiao  han,  Pisum  sativum,  39973. 
Hua  chia,  Zanthoxylum  bungei,  39695. 
Huk  tou,  8oja  max,  39970. 
Hung  hsiang  chih  tou,  Soja  max,  39969. 
Hydrangea  sp.,  39908. 
bretschneideri,  40182. 

I  ho  tzu,  Rhynchosia  volubUis,  39737. 

Indigofera  gerardiana,  40183. 

Ipomoea  batatas,  39729-39735,  39741. 
89742,  39799-39802,  39831-39833, 
39941-39945,  40237-40258,  40388. 

laopogon  anemonefolius,  40054. 
anethifolius,  40055. 


Ito  mitsuba,       Deringa      canadensis, 
39869. 

Jacquemoniia  coelestis,  39865. 

.Tobo,  Spondias  lutea,  40098. 

Johnson     grass,     Holcus     halepensis, 

39715,  39830. 
Jucllas  de  color,   Phaseolus  vulgaris, 

40287. 
Juglans  portoricensis,  40236. 

regia,    39839-39844,    39881-39886, 
39966,  40016. 
Juniper,  Juniperus  litoralis,  39992. 
Juniperus  litoralis,  39992. 

Kah  kah  sen  tou,  Soja  max,  39968. 
Kenhedya  rubicunda,  39873. 
Korokia-taranga,  Corokia  buddXeioides, 

40176. 
Ku  11  ch'ing,  Soja  max,  39971. 
Kua  Shu  tou,  Soja  max,  39967. 
Kwa  lea  ching,  Soja  max,  39971. 
Kwa  zoh  tou,  Soja  max,  39967. 

Lambertia  formosa,  40056. 
I^rch.      See  I^arix  spp. 
Ijorix    dahurica    principisrupprechtU, 
3809o. 
kurilensis,  39994. 

Txithyrus  cirrhosus,  40311. 
grandiflorus,  40312. 
heterophyllus,  40334. 
montanus,  40316,  40349. 
niger,  40350. 
nissolia,  40317. 
palustris,  40335. 
polyanthus,  40318. 
sativus,  40281,  40292. 
BvtifoUus,  40314. 
sphaericus,  40318. 
sylvestris,  40319,  40336. 
tingitanus,  40291. 
undulatus,  40315,  40320. 
Vf-netus,  40321. 
venius,  40322,  40324. 
flaccidus,  40323. 

Lens  csvulenia.    See  Lentilla  lens. 
I^uteja,  Lentilla  lens,  40282. 
Lentejos  de  Tenerlfe,  Vicia  monanthos, 
40294. 

Lentil,  Lentilla  lens,  40282. 
LentUla  lens,  40282. 
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Lineta,   lAnum   iiHtatissimutnt  40807- 

40310. 
Linos  grandes,  lAnum  uHtaiissitnum, 
40307-40310. 
pequefios,    Linum    usitatiSBimum, 
40307-40310. 
lAnum  campanulatum,  39864. 
grandiflontm,  3d862. 
perenne,  3d863. 

usiiatissimum,  40307-40310,40352- 
40367. 
Lithocarpus  cornea,  40065. 
Loh  tou,  8oja  max,  3d982. 
LarUcera  spp.,  39607,  39915. 
deflexicalyx,  40186. 
kesaelringi.     See   Lonicera   ori^n- 

talis  Umgifolia. 
arientalis  Umgifolia,  40184. 
quinquelocularis  translucens, 

40187. 
trichosantJia,  40185. 
Loroma  amethyatina,  39859. 
Lfi  tou,  8oja  max,  39982. 
Lucern,  sand.  Medicago  sativa  varia, 

40382. 
Lucum^   caimito.     See   Pouteria  cai- 

mito. 
Lupine,  Lupinus  albus,  40290. 
Lupinus  albU9,  40290. 

Macadamia  temifolia,  40057. 
Malua  spp.,  39923,  40020. 

X  kaido,  40207. 

sylvestHs,  39829. 

zumi,  40206. 
Mamegakl,  Dioapyroa  lotus,  40128. 
Mamonl,  Carica  papaya,  40340. 
Mangarita,  Colocasia  sp.,  40384. 
Mangosteen,  Oarcinia  mangostana. 

(Jamaica),  39867,  39952,  40101. 

(Java),  39896. 
Manini    cactus,    under    Opuntia    sp., 

39858. 
Maniauris  exaltata,  39836,  39927. 
Mao  t*ao,  Amygdalua  spp.,  39899, 4(X)04. 

Amygdalus  tangntica,  39898. 
Maple,  Acer  capillipes,  39988. 
Marlea     begonifoHa.      See    Alangium 

chinenae. 
Maradenia  tenadaaima,  39685. 
Medicago  aativa,  40377-40381. 

aativa  varia,  40382. 
Meibomia  uncinata,  40833. 


Millet,  Chaetochloa  italica,  39933. 

Pearl,  Penndaetum  glaucum,  39878. 

Ragi,    Bleuaine    coracana,    39877, 
39893. 
Mitsuba,  Deringa  canadenaia,  89869. 
Mltsuba     jerl,     Deringa     canadenaia, 

89869. 
Mock  orange,  Philadelphua  sp.,  39919. 
Mo  mo  shih  tzQ,  Dioapyroa  kaki,  3&dVL 
Morua  alba,  40215. 
Mulberry,  l/oni<  alba,  40215. 
Mung  bean,  Phaaeolua  aureua,  3908L 
Muskmelon,     Cucumia     mdo,     39725, 
39726,  39854,  39855. 

(China),  39725,  39726. 

(Spain),  39854,  39655. 

winter,  39854,  39855. 
Myricaria  germanica,  39838. 

Needle  bush,  Hakea  leuooptera,  40060. 
Nepal  creeper,  Jacquemontia  coeleatia, 

39865. 
Neyraudia  madagaacarienaia,  39690. 
Nicotiana  spp.,  39948-89951. 

tabacum,  39894. 
Nlka,  Dioacorea  sp.,  39702, 
Nika  Cimarron,  Dioacorea  sp.,  39703w 
Niu  t'a  pien,  Soja  max,  39976. 
Nue  duh  pea,  Soja  max,  89976. 

Oak,  Quercua  spp.  : 

(China),  40038,  40065. 

cork,  Quercua  auber,  39710,  40099. 

evergreen,     lAthocarpua     cornea, 

40065. 
(Mexico),     39728,     39947,     39999. 

40295,  40296. 
(Spain),  39710. 
Oat,  Avena  aativa,  40385. 

Abed  Danisk  Giant  No.  45,  40885. 
Oh  tsah  tou,  Soja  max,  39977. 
Okra,  Abelmoachua  eaculentua,  40339. 
Oleaster,       Elaeagnua       anguatifolia, 
40214. 

Ong  slang  sze  tou,  Soja  max,  39969. 
Ophiopogon  japonicua,  39701. 
Opuntia  sp.,  39853. 

Orange,    Bergamot,    Citrua    bergamia, 
39699,  39712,  40222. 

bitter,  Citrua  aurantium,  39700. 

(Italy),  39699,  39700,  39712. 

(Sicily),  40222. 
Oateomelea  achicerinae,  40033. 
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Pa  yfleh  pal  ton,  8oja  max,  30974. 
Pac,  Annona  squamosa,  40306. 
Pah  yuih  tou,  8oja  max,  39974. 
Pai  pien  toa,  Phaseolus  aureus,  39981. 
Pal  ts*ai,  Brassica  pekinenHs,  39724. 
Palm,  Acrocomia  crispa,  40301. 

Archontophoenix   alexandrae, 
40069. 

(California),  39740,  39S59. 

(Canal  Zone),  40303. 

(Cliina).  40029. 

(Cuba),  40301. 

Elaeis  melanococca,  40303. 

Guadeloupe  Island,  39740. 

(Java),  40069. 

Loroma  amethystina,  39859. 
oil,  Elaeis  m^lanococca,  40303. 
Tra^hycarpus  excelsus,  40029. 
Tsung  shu,  Trachyearpus  excdsus, 
40029. 

Papaya,  Carica  papaya,  40340,  40346. 

(Brazil),  40346. 

Mamoni,  40340. 

(Paraguay),  40840. 
Passiflora  sp.,  40072. 

edulis,  39818,  39955,  40075. 
Passion  fruit,  Passiftora  spp. 
Pea,  Pisum  spp. : 

Arbejon  de  Lanzarote,  40284. 

Arvejas,  40285. 

black,  Lathyrus  niger,  40350. 

(Canary  Islands),  4028a-40285. 

(Cliina),  39978. 

everlasting,  Lathyrus  grandiftorus, 
40312. 

field,  Pisum  arvense,  40136. 

Itaria  Osaya,  40136. 
flat,    Lathyrus    sylvestris,    40319, 
40336. 

Hsiao  han,  39973. 
(Japan),  40136-40138. 
marsh,  Lathyrus  palustris,  40335. 
Nion  Saya,  40137. 
Nion  Kinu  Saya,  40138. 
Slao  ea,  39978. 

Tangier,      Lathyrus      tingitanus, 
40291. 
Peach,  Amygdalus  spp. : 

(C»iina),  39899, 40000-40006, 40210. 

mao  t'ao,  39899,  40004. 

pien  t*ao,  40210. 

Potanin*s,  39899,  40007-40009. 

wild,  40001-40006. 


IVar,  Pyrus  spp. : 

(Algeria),  40297.  40331. 

(China),  40019,  40100. 

Chinese  winter,  40100. 

Moroccan,  40297,  4033L 
Pearl    millet,     PenrUsetum    glaucum, 

39878. 
Pvnnisetum  glaucum,  39878. 

typhoideum.    See  Pennisetum 
glaucum. 
Pepper,  red.    See  Capsicum  spp. 
Pcrsea  americana,  39835,  40104. 

gratissima.    See  Per  sea  americana, 

indica,  39954. 
Persimmon,  Diospyros  spp. : 

(China),  39912,  39913,  40024. 

Fang   shih    tzu,    Diospyros    kahi, 
39913. 

Ghoorma,  Diospyros  lotus,  40024, 
(Japan),  40128. 

Mamegaki,  Diospyros  lotus,  40128. 
Mo  mo  shih  tzQ,  Diospyros  kaki, 
39912. 

Persoonia  angulata,  40058. 

media,  40059. 

myrtilloides,  40060. 
Petrophila  pulchella,  40061. 

sessilis,  40062. 
Pe-tsai,  Brassica  pekitientis,  39724. 
Phalarin  canaricnsis,  40293. 
Phaleria  blumei,  40337. 
Phaseolus    angularis,     39979,     40129- 
40134. 

aureus,  39981. 

cocnneus,  40135. 

vulgaris,  40286,  40287. 
Philadelphus  sp..  39919. 
Pieea  koyamai,  39996. 
Pico  de  paloma,  Capsicum  sp..  40095. 
Picrasma  quassioides,  40188. 
Pien   t'ao,    Amygdalus   persica   platy- 

carpa,  40210. 
Pin  bush,  Hakea  lencoptera,  40050. 
Pine,  Pinus  gerardiana,  40216. 
Pinus  gerardiana,  40216. 
Pistache,  Pistacia  vera,  40217,  40218. 

laughing,  40217,  40218. 
Pistacia  vera,  40217,  40218. 
Pisum  arvense,  40136. 

sativum,     39973,     40137,      40138, 
40283-40285. 
Pittosporum  floribundum,  39727. 

macrophyllum,  39728. 
Pleiospermium  alatum,  40102. 
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Plum,  Prunus  spp. : 

Alubokhara,  40223,  40224,  40228- 
40235. 

Aluoha,  40225-40227. 

Australian   sour    (undetermined), 
39870. 

(China),  40014,  40015. 

(India),  40223-40235. 

Kabul  Greengage,  40231. 

wild,  40014,  40015. 
Pogostemon  fraiemus,  39688. 
Poinciana  regia.    See  DeloiUx  regia. 
Polygonum  sp.,  40034. 
Pomelo.    See  Pummelo. 
Poplar,  Populus  spp. : 

(China),  39900,  39924. 

Shui  pal  yang,  39900. 
Populus  HmonU,  89924. 

9Maveolen»  przevcaUkii,  39900. 
Pouieria  caimUo,  40348. 
Pozte,  Annona  icleroderma,  40305. 
Prickly-pear,  Opuntia  sp.,  39853. 
PHn»epia  unifiara,  40023. 
Prunu9  spp.,  40014,  40015,  40211. 

armeniaca,    39953,    40012,    40013, 
40219. 

bokhariensUy  40223-40235. 

hrachypoda,  39902. 

maritima,  39946. 

maximotciczii,  40189. 

persica.    See  Amygdalus  per^ica. 
pJatycarpa.      See   Amygdalus 

persica  platycarpa. 
poianini.    See  Amygdalus  per- 
sica potanini. 

salicifolia,  40073. 

sargentii.     See  Prunus  serrulata 
sachalinensis. 

serrulata,      39743-39798,      39820- 
39826. 

serrulata  sachalinensis,  40190. 

setulosa,  39911. 

ssioH,  40067. 

stipulacea,  39918. 

tangutica.    See  Amygdalus  tangu- 
tica. 
Psidium  guajava,  40343. 
Pummelo,  Citrus  grandis,  39875,  39879. 

(China),  39879. 

(India),  39875. 
Pyronia,  Cydonia  veitchii,  40220, 40221. 
Pyrus  sp.,  40100. 

m€tlus.    See  Malus  sylvestris, 

m^m^rensis,  40297,  40831. 

ussuriensis,  4(X)19. 


Qolqas,  Colocasia  antiquorum,  39892. 
Queensland  nut,  Macadamia  temifoUa, 

40057. 
Quercus  spp.,  39999,  40038,  40296. 

cornea.    See  Lithocarpus  cornea. 

inHgnis,  39723,  39947,  40295. 

suber,  39710,  40099. 
Quince,  Chaenomeles  spp.,  40160, 40161. 

dwarf,  40161. 

Ragi  millet,  Eleusine  ooraoana,  39877, 

39893. 
Raspberry,  wild,  Rubus  sp.,  39619. 
Raxpac,  Annona  reticulata,  40904. 
Red  pepper,  Capsicum  spp. : 

(Hungary),  39722. 

(India),  39932. 

(Mexico),  40094,  40095. 

Pico  de  paloma,  40095. 
Rhus  sp..  39706. 
Rhynchosia  voluhUis,  39737. 
Ribes  spp.,  39910,  39920. 

alpestre  giganteum,  39016, 40022. 
Ricinus  communis,  40096. 
RoUinia  sp.,  40344. 
Rosa  hugonis,  40192. 

sertata,  40193,  4036a 

webbiana,  40191. 
Rose,  Rosa  spp. 

Roselle,    Hibiscus    sabdariffa,    40204, 
40205,  40299,  40300. 

Altisslma,  40205. 

Archer,  40299. 

(Philippine  Islands)  40204,  4O205. 
40299,  40300. 

Temprano,  40204. 

Victor.  40300. 
Rottboellia   exaltata.     See   Manisuris 

exaltata. 
Rowan,  Borbus  sp.,  40021. 
Royal  poinciana,  Delonix  regia,  39961 
Rubus  sp.,  39819. 

giraldianus,  40194. 

omeicnsis,  40195. 

Sabicea  sp.,  40202. 

Saccharum    offlcinarum,    39645-39852. 

39876. 
Salix  spp.,  39901,  39921,  39922. 
Sand   lucern,   Medicago   sativa  varia, 

40382. 
Sapote,    black,    Diospyros     ebenaster, 
39698,  39719,  40338. 
prleto,  89719. 
negro,  39719. 
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Schizandru  sphenanthera,  40025. 

Schizophrafftna  hydrangeoides,  40068. 

Setaria  italica.    See  ChaetocMoa  ital- 
tea, 

Shih  mien  shu,  Eucommia  ulmaideSy 
40028. 

Shih  tou,  Phoieolus  angtOarU,  30079. 
Shih  tzQ  ho  tou,  8oja  max,  39972. 
Shui  pal  tou,  Sofa  max,  39975. 
Shui    pal    yang,    Populus    8uaveolen$ 

przetoaUkU,  39900. 
Shui  pei  Shu,  CephalotaxuM  drupacea 

HnenHa,  40018. 
Siao  ea,  Pisum  sativum,  39973. 
Sibiraea  laevigata,  39917. 
Silky  oak,  OrevUlea  hOUana,  40044. 
Sinjid,  Elaeagnus  angustifolia,  40214. 
8oja   max,  39907-^9972,   39974-39977, 

39982,  4010&-40127,  40870-40376. 
Solanum  dutcamara,  39694,  39718. 
Sorbfu  sp.,  40021. 

Sorghum,     Holcus     Sorghum,     40076- 
40093. 

Bita,  40003. 

Dankl-polari,  40091. 

Dschundi  Rei,  40002. 

durra,  4007^-40080,  40084,  40087- 
40003. 

Gabll  sambuU,  40089. 

(German    East    Africa),    40076- 
4008a 

Gewerie,  40090. 

Holongo  wape,  40076. 

Ikululukizi,  40080. 

Kagiri,  40083. 

(Kamerun),  40089-40093. 

Kangwala,  40081. 

Luwele,  40084. 

Mgegene,  40077. 

Mkulapolo.  40078. 

shallu,  40086,  40093. 

Upolo,  40082. 

Upolo  wamagohe,  40085. 

Yembayemba,  40079. 

Sorghum  halepensis.    See  Holcus  hale- 
pensis, 

vulgare.    See  Holcus  sorghum. 
Soy  bean,  Soja  max: 

Aka-kuki-daizu,  40121. 

Ao-daizu,  40120. 

Asahidaizu,   40115. 

Ghadaizu.  40125. 

Cbia  chia  san  tou,  39968. 


Soy  bean  (China),  39967-89972,  39974:- 

39977,  39982. 
Darumadaizu,  40116. 
Dekisngidaizu,  40871. 
Fuku-shiro-daizu,  40122. 
€^  huh  tou,  39975. 
Hachi-ri-han-daizu,  40123. 
Hakodate-nishiki-dalzu,  40376. 
Hato-koroshi-dalzu,  40118. 
Hel  tou,  39970. 
Hikagedalzu,  40370. 
Hishidalzu,  40374. 
Huk  tou,  39970. 
Hung  hsiang  chih  tou,  39969. 
(Japan),      40106-40127,      4037(^ 

40376. 
Kah  kah  sen  tou,  39968. 
Kichidaizu,  40126. 
Kinako-daizu,  40113. 
Ko-tsubu-dalzu,  40112. 
Ku  11  chnng,  89971. 
Kua  Shu  tou,  39967. 
Kurodaizu,  40127.  4a372. 
Kwa  lea  chlng,  39971. 
Kwa  zoh  tou,  39967. 
Loh  tou,  39982. 
Ltt  tou,  39982. 
Misodaizu,  40111. 
Mochidaizu,  40106. 
Nakatedalzu,  40107,  40373. 
Niu  t'a  pien,  39976. 
Nue  duh  pea,  39976. 
Oh  tsah  tou,  39977. 
Ong  slang  sze  tou,  39969. 
Pa  yfieh  pal  tou,  39974. 
Pah  yuih  tou,  39974. 
Shichi-ri-korobi-daizu,  40108. 
Shih  tza  ho  tou,  39972. 
Shui  pal  tou,  39975. 
Taiwandalzu,  40117. 
Tamazukuridaizu,  40114. 
Usu-ao-daizu,  40119. 
Wasedaizu,  40110. 
Wu  ch'lao  tou,  39977. 
Yoshiwaradaizu,  40124. 
Yuki-no-shita-daizu,  40109. 
Zee  tee  'ah  tou,  39972. 

Spathodea  nilotica,  40071. 
Spindle  wood,  Euotiymus  sp.,  39903. 
Spiraea  laevigata.    See  Sibiraea  laevi- 
gata. 
Spondias  sp.,  40351. 

lutea,  40096. 
Spruce,  Picea  koyamai,  39996. 
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Ssu  yeh  ts'ai,  Adenophora  veriioillataf 

S8837. 
Star-apple,      ChrytophyUum     cainito, 

40347. 
Stenocarpus  aiwuatus,  40063. 
Sterculia  sp.,  80874. 
Stranvaesia  davidiana  undalata,  40196. 
Stuartia  monadelpJia,  40827. 
Sugar-apple,  Annona  squamosa,  40306. 

Pac,  40306. 
Sugar  cane,  Saccharum  bffldnarum: 

Gebu  light  purple,  30649. 

InalmoD,  39850. 

Laguna  white,  39851. 

Luzon  No.  1,  89847. 

Luzon  No.  2,  39848. 

Negros  purple.  39845. 

Negros  purple  morada,  30676. 

Pampanga  dark  purple,  39846. 
light  purple,  39852. 

(Philippine  Islands),  39845-39852, 
39876. 
Sweet  potato,  Ipomoea  batatas: 

Aniarrate  conmigo,  40230. 

Andrinito,  40247. 

Blanco,  39945,  40237. 

Botija,  40253. 

Caniaguey,  39799. 

Camareto,  39733. 

Gamarioca,  39730. 

Candela,  39729. 

Gascarillo,  39831. 

Gentauro,  39741. 

Ghino  bianco,  39802. 

Gicl6n,  40888. 

Gienfuegos,  40246. 

Golorado  brujo,  39801. 

(Guba).  89729-^9785,  39741, 89742, 
39799-39802,  39881-89633,  39941- 
39945,  40237-40258,  40888. 

Hache,  39782. 

Isla  de  Pinos,  4025a 

Maleta,  40245. 

Mambf,  40255. 

Manf,  40243. 

Manf  morado,  40258. 

Man!,  39942. 

Manila  Colorado,  40250. 

Matojo,  40248. 

Miseria,  89786. 

Mongorro,  89784. 

Mulato,  40252. 

Pan  con  vino,  89781, 

Papa,  89941,  40288. 


Sweet  potato,  Papayon,  39944. 

Picadito,  89882. 

Rayo,  40241. 

Sabanllla  Colorado,  40254. 

San  Pedro  bianco,  39833. 

San  Pedro  Colorado,  40251. 

Santiago,  39943.  40242. 

Sequlto,  40240. 

Tornasol,  39742. 

Tuno,  40249. 

Vuelta-arriba,  40244. 

Vueltebajero,  40257. 

Yema  de  huevo,  39800. 
Sword     bean,     Cathavali     fftadiatum, 

89925. 
Sycamore  fig,  Ficus  sycamorus,  39827. 

Tamarisk,  Tamarix  spp. : 
(Eg^pt),  89856. 
(Russia),  89691-39693. 

Tatnarix  sp.,  89698. 
aphylla,  89856. 
hohenaokeri,  89691. 
pentandra,  89692. 

Taro,  Egyptian,  Colocasia  antiqttomm^ 
89892. 

Taxus  cuspidata,  39861,  89997. 
Teff,  perennial,  Eragrostis  sp.,  40298. 
Telopea  speciosissima,  40064. 
Thunhergia  gibsani,  39929. 
Tilia  euchlara,  40197. 
Tobacco.  Nicotiana  spp. : 

(Peru),  39948-39949. 

(Burma),  39894. 

Tomwamwe,  Sabicea  sp.,  40202. 
Trachycarpus  cxcelsus,  4002Q, 
Triumfetta  pilosa,  39688. 
Tslh  tou,  Dolichos  lablab,  89980. 
Tsung    shu,    Trachycarpus    exceUus, 

40029. 
Tuchung,  Eucommia  ulmoides,  40028. 
Tung    tree,    Aleurites    fordii,    39707, 

39714,  39956. 

Undetermined,  89868,  39870. 

VanUla  sp.,  39708. 

Vetch,  bitter,  Tjithyrus  vemus^  40322. 

Viburnum  furcatum,  39998. 

J^enryi,  40199. 

lobophyllum,  40198. 

pMebotrichum,  40200. 

rhytidophyUum,  40201. 
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Vicia  fabc,  40288,  40289. 

monanth09,  40294. 
VitiM  sp.,  40028. 

vinifera,  40105. 

Walnut,  Juglans  spp. : 

(China).  40016. 

Clos  Bernardin,  39844,  39886. 

Clos  Durand.  39840,  39843,  39882, 
39885. 

Clos  Lafarge,  39842.  39884. 

Clos  May,  39841,  39883. 

Clos  Masson,  39839,  39881. 

(France),   39839-39844,   39881- 
39886. 

Garhwal  Kaghzi,  39966. 

(India),  39966. 

(Porto  Rico),  40236. 
Watermelon,  CitruUiM  vulgaris^  d&SQl, 

(South  Africa),  39891. 

Tsama,  39891. 
Willow,  8<Uia  spp.  : 

(China),  39901,  39921,  39922. 

Ciolden-Top,  39921,  39922. 
Wu  ch*iao  ton,  6oja  max,  39977. 
Wu  wei  tzu,  Schizandra  sphenaniheraf 
40025. 


Yama     tsia,     Stuartia     monadelpha, 

40327. 
Yam,  Dioacorea  spp.,  39702-39705. 
Dago  agtiga,  39704. 
Dago  hava,  39705. 
(Guam),  39702-^9705. 
Nlka,  39702. 
NIka  Cimarron,  39703. 
red,  89704. 
southern,  39706. 
Yeh  hsiao  hsing,  Amygdahts  ianffutica, 

39898. 
Yeh  t'ao,  Amygdalus  sp.,  40004. 
Yen  chih  shu,  Euonymus  sp.,  39739. 
Yew,     Japanese,     Taxua     cusfddata, 

39861,  39997. 
Ylang-ylang,     Canangium     odoratum, 
39928. 

Zanthoxylum  bungei,  39695. 

Ze  tou,  PiMseolus  angularis,  39979. 

Zea  mays,  39803-39807,  39895,  39936- 

39939,      39958-n39963,      40259-40279, 

40369. 
Zee  tee  'ah  tou,  6oja  max,  39972. 
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INVENTORY  OF  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  IMPORTED 
BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN  SEED  AND  PLANT 
INTRODUCTION  DURING  THE  PERIOD  FROM 
APRIL  1  TO  JUNE  30, 1915  (NO.  43;  NOS.  40389  TO 
40895).  

INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT. 

The  plant  material  recorded  in  this  inventory  represents  collec- 
tions made  and  gifts  received  from  different  parts  of  the  world  while 
the  European  war  was  in  progress,  and,  as  showing  how  little  the  war 
has  affected  the  attitude  of  the  scientific  men  with  whom  this  office 
is  in  touch,  it  may  be  remarked  that  specialists  in  the  following  coun- 
tries have  furnished  plants  or  seeds  in  response  to  requests  or  upon 
their  own  initiative:  Italy,  France,  Holland,  England,  and  their 
colonies,  Russia,  China,  Sweden,  Greece,  Spain,  Mexico,  Argentina, 
Jiipan,  Colombia,  Turkey,  Peru,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Chile,  (juate- 
niala,  Cuba,  Liberia,  and  Paraguay.  While  the  numl)er  of  shipments 
falls  below  that  of  similar  periods  before  the  war  and  is  probably 
much  below  what  it  would  have  been  had  there  been  no  war,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  substantial  showing  of  cooperation  among  the  scientific 
plant  enthusiasts  of  the  world. 

The  most  notable  collections  recorded  in  the  inventory  are  those 
made  by  the  Department's  explorer,  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  during 
his  expedition  into  the  little-known  Province  of  Kansu,  in  north- 
western China.  This  expedition  was  made  from  Peking,  from 
which  city  Mr.  Meyer  started  on  June  20,  1914,  his  route  taking  him 
through  the  following  principal  cities  of  China  and  enabling  him 
to  get  a  general  idea  of  the  field  for  exploration  there:  Changte 
(Honan),  Luanfu,  Pingyangfu,  Wensi,  Tungchowfu,  Sianfu,  Paoki, 
Fenghsien,  Huihsien,  Chenghsien,  Chiehchow,  Siku,  Minchow,  Tao- 
chow,  Titaochow,  Lanchowfu,  Pingliang,  Kingchow,  and  Pinchow. 

It  is  outside  the  province  of  this  brief  introduction  even  to  sketch 
the  accomplishments  of  this  expedition,  which  lasted  seven  months, 
further  than  to  call  attention  to  the  plant  species  which  were  dis- 
covered during  its  progress,  as  enumerated  in  this  inventory.     Mr. 

Note. — This  buUetin  la  a  record  of  new  or  Uttle-known  seeds  and  plants  procured 
mostly  from  abroad.  It  is  Intended  for  distribution  to  agricultural  experiment  stations 
and  the  more  important  private  cooperators. 
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6  SEEDB  AND  PLANTS  IMPOBTED. 

Meyer's  character  sketches  of  the  things  he  finds  and  the  uses  which 
he  believes  can  be  made  of  them  are  always  interesting  reading,  and 
often  they  give  a  glimpse  into  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
discovery  and  securing  of  the  seeds  or  other  plant  material  which 
he  sends  in  to  be  grown  somewhere  in  this  country.  As  only  little 
more  than  a  year  has  passed  since  these  collections  were  sent  in,  it 
is  manifestly  impossible  to  indicate  anything  regarding  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  various  introductions  which  he  made. 

One  unfortunate  circumstance  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  record 
here,  as  it  may  have  a  bearing  upon  the  botany  of  some  of  Mr.  Meyer's 
introductions.  Although  perhaps  the  most  laborious  work  of  the 
expedition  was  the  collecting  and  drying  of  the  herbarium  specimens, 
of  which  he  procured  a  large  number,  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
collections  was  lost  in  the  great  Galveston  storm,  which  by  an  unfor- 
tunate coincidence  struck  that  city  just  as  his  collections  were  on  the 
''  last  lap,"  so  to  speak,  of  their  long  steamer  and  railroad  journey 
from  Kansu  to  Washington.  About  a  third  of  his  specimens  were 
ruined,  especially  herbaceous  material,  but  the  larger  part  of  the 
woody  specimens  were  saved,  mounted,  and  are  now  in  the  herbarium. 

A  variety  of  hull-less  oats  (S.  P.  I.  No.  40650)  and  a  hull-less  bar- 
ley (S.  P.  I.  No.  40652),  two  varieties  of  high-altitude  com  (S.  P.  I. 
Nos.  40653  and  40654)  from  western  Kansu,  near  the  borders  of  Tibet* 
and  five  varieties  of  kaoliang  collected  in  the  Provinces  of  Shensi  and 
Kansu,  may  prove  of  value  in  the  development  of  varieties  suited  to 
our  own  high  plateaus. 

The  recent  researches  of  Keimer,  which  indicate  that  certain  of  the 
Chinese  pear  species  have  a  remarkable  resistance  to  pear  blight, 
will  give  an  unusual  interest  to  the  collection  of  three  as  yet  unde- 
termined forms  of  Pyrus  from  Kansu. 

The  collection  of  Chinese  jujubes  at  Chico  has  been  enriched  by 
two  varieties  (S.  P.  I.  Nos.  40506  and  40877)  which  Mr.  Meyer  con- 
siders stand  second  only  to  a  variety  which  he  discovered  previously 
at  Paihsiangchen,  Shansi.  One  of  these  (S.  P.  I.  No.  40506)  has 
fruits  as  large  as  a  small  hen's  egg  and  unlike  most  varieties  is 
destitute  of  spines  when  old  and  produces  trees  having  trunks  IJ 
feet  in  diameter.  Another  (S.  P.  I.  No.  40878)  is  used  for  boiling 
with  millet,  or  much  as  we  do  raisins  for  baking  in  bread. 

As  was  expected,  Mr.  Meyer  found  that  Kansu  possesses  a  great 
variety  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs.  Two  species  of  Viburnum 
(S.  P.  I.  Nos.  40692  to  40694),  three  species  of  Euonymus  (S.  P.  I. 
Nos.  40696  to  40698),  four  species  of  rose  (S.  P.  I.  No&  40699  to 
40702),  and  a  linden  (S.  P.  I.  No.  40720)  which  may  make  a  valuable 
park  tree  are  among  those  recorded  in  this  inventory. 

At  an  altitude  of  6,000  feet  near  Lungteh,  Kansu,  Mr.  Meyer  found 
the  davidiana  peach  (S.  P.  I.  No.  40722).    This  is  possibly  its  most 
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western  locality  in  China.  Those  interested  in  the  breeding  of  hedys- 
arums  for  the  production  of  hardy  forage  varieties  or  as  ornamentals 
will  welcome  two  species,  as  yet  undetermined,  which  Mr.  Meyer 
found  in  Kansu  (S.  P.  I.  Nos.  40746  and  40747).  The  gall  nuts  of 
China,  which  are  exported  in  large  quantities  from  Hankow  and  are 
used  for  a  black  dye  by  the  Chinese  and  for  tanning  purposes  by 
Kuropeans,  Mr.  Meyer  found  to  come  from  the  Shensi  Province  and 
to  be  produced  by  a  gall  insect  which  attacks  the  leaves  of  a  native 
sumac,  RTvua  potamrd  (S.  P.  I.  No.  40717),  which  sumac  might 
easily  be  grown  on  cheap  lands  in  our  Southern  States,  as  it  is  not 
particular  as  to  soil  requirements.  Both  this  species  and  another 
from  the  same  region,  Rhus  javanica  (S.  P.  I.  No.  40716),  are  hand- 
some ornamentals. 

Since  the  Chinese  pistache  {Pistacia  chinenais)  has  shown  itself 
adapted  to  the  Southwest  and  avenues  of  it  have  been  started,  it  is 
interesting  to  have  Mr.  Meyer's  record  of  a  tree  at  Tsaichiapa 
(S.  P.  I.  No.  40662)  which  has  a  girth  of  16  feet,  measured  5  feet 
above  the  ground.  The  wide  range  of  territory  in  which  the  Chinese 
elm  (Vhn/us  pwndla)  has  succeeded  will  make  Mr.  Meyer's  introduc- 
tion of  a  weeping  variety  of  this  species  of  unusual  interest  (S.  P.  I. 
No.  40507). 

Camoensia  maxima  the  largest  flowered  legume  known,  a  tropical 
vine  producing  fragrant  blooms  as  beautiful  as  many  orchids,  has 
flowered  in  Cuba  from  plants  distributed  from  this  office,  and  another 
introduction  (S.  P.  I.  No.  40391)  has  been  made  from  Angola, 
where  it  spreads  underground  to  great  distances.  It  deserves  to  be 
naturalized  in  the  hammocks  of  southern  Florida. 

Ninety-one  species  and  varieties  of  the  genus  Ribes  (S.  P.  I.  Nos. 
40406  to  40496)  has  been  assembled  for  the  studies  of  the  white-pine 
blister  rust,  for  which  certain  species  appear  to  be  a  secondary  host. 
Among  these  are  a  number  of  very  interesting  hybrids  and  new  or 
rare  species,  such  as  the  hybrid  between  the  black  currant  and  the 
gooseberry  (X  Ribes  schneideri),  Wilson's  Ribes  longeracemosvm^ 
and  the  X  Ribes  succirubrum^  the  plants  of  which  are  reported  to  be 
in  their  second  generation  identical  with  those  of  the  first  generation. 

Dr.  Eisen  has  sent  in  a  fig  variety  from  Naples  called  the  Troiaro 
(S.  P.  I.  No.  40499)  which  he  considers  superior  to  the  White 
Adriatic  and  declares  to  be  the  best  table  fig  in  Italy.  It  requires  a 
•nore  even  climate  than  that  of  Fresno  in  which  to  mature,  but  is 
not  affected  seriously  by  fall  rains.  Prof.  Savastano,  the  veteran 
horticulturist  of  southern  Italy,  has  sent  from  his  own  garden  at 
Acireale,  Sicily,  what  he  considers  to  be  the  best  walnut  of  the 
Sorrento  type  (S.  P.  I.  No.  40394). 

Prof.  J.  Burtt  Davy  calls  attention  again  to  the  success  in  the 
Transvaal  of  the  Abyssinian  teff  {Eragrostis  dbyssinica;  S.  P.  I.  No. 
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40535),  which  he  says  has  become  a  standard  hay  crop,  teff  hay 
selling  for  as  much  as  £5  a  ton  in  Johannesburg. 

The  tabog  of  the  Philippines  {Chaetoapemium  glutinosum)^  seed 
of  which  our  late  collaborator,  Mr.  William  S.  Lyon,  sent  in  (S.  P.  I. 
No.  40550),  represented  in  the  mind  of  this  experienced  observer, 
whose  death  has  recently  been  announced  by  the  papers  and  whose 
contributions  to  these  inventories  have  been  most  valuable,  a  possible 
stock  for  citrus  fruits. 

The  begonia,  which  years  ago  Prof.  I.  B.  Balfour,  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Botanic  Gardens,  brought  back  from  the  island  of  Socotra, 
east  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  appears  to  have  been  most  successfully 
used  in  the  production  of  a  race  of  winter-blooming  begonias  (S.  P.  I. 
No.  40526). 

Of  ornamentals  for  city  dooryards  and  home  gardens  a  number 
of  new  or  rare  species  are  represented  in  this  inventory — ^the  yellow- 
flowered  Clematis  tangutica  (S.  P.  I.  No.  40570),  the  dwarf  Chinese 
box,  Btiarus  harlandii  (S.  P.  I.  No.  40566),  the  Cotoneaater  dieTsinna 
(S.  P.  I.  No.  40575)  from  central  China,  Vitis  ilexuosa  parvif cilia 
(S.  P.  I.  No.  40600)  from  the  same  region,  Pmmula  littoniana  (S. 
P.  I.  No.  40857)  from  Yunnan,  and  Pyrm  salicifoUa  (S.  P.  I.  No. 
40497)  from  Russia. 

Apple  breeders  may  be  interested  in  the  new  species  of  Malus  from 
Formosa,  Malus  formosana  (S.  P.  I.  No.  40619),  which  is  very  dis- 
tinct from  all  other  species  of  this  genus,  and  asparagus  breeders  in 
Asparagus  luddus  (S.  P.  I.  No.  40617)  from  the  same  island,  the 
roots  of  which  are  preserved  in  sugar  and  called  Tenmondo  in 
Formosa. 

To  assist  in  a  study  of  the  insecticidal  properties  of  pyrethrum,  a 
large  collection  of  species  of  Chrysanthemum  was  introduced  (S.  P. 
I.  Nos.  40511  to  40513,  40542  to  40548,  and  40627  to  40644)  and  tested 
by  the  Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Board. 

What  success  will  attend  the  trial  in  Florida  and  California  citrus 
groves  of  Cracca  Candida  (S.  P.  I.  No.  40894)  and  Craeca  villoBa 
purpurea  (S.  P.  I.  No.  40895),  tw^o  cover-crop  plants  from  Ceylon, 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  former  appears  to  be  a  favorite  green- 
manure  crop  in  that  tropical  island. 

Chinese  names  in  this  inventory  have  been  brought,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, into  accord  with  the  best  authorities,  the  geographic  names 
(except  when  fixed  by  decisions  of  the  United  Statas  Geographic 
Board)  being  given  in  the  form  accepted  by  the  Chinese  Ministry  of 
Communications  Postal  Guide.  Many  names  of  the  smaller  villages, 
however,  are  not  listed  therein,  and  in  all  such  cases  the  location  of 
the  village  is  given  with  reference  to  the  nearest  town  mentioned  in 
that  reference  work. 
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As  heretofore,  this  inventory  has  been  prepared  by  Miss  May 
Riley,  the  botanical  determinations  of  seeds  introduced  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Skeels,  and  the  descriptive  and  botanical  notes 
arranged  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Stuntz,  who  has  also  had  general  supervision 
of  this  inventory,  as  of  all  the  publications  of  this  office. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  record  here  the  death  of  Mr.  Stephen 
C.  Stuntz,  which  occurred  on  February  2,  1918,  while  this  inventory 
was  in  press.  Mr.  Stuntz  had  charge  of  the  publications  of  this  office 
for  more  than  seven  years.  Through  an  unusual  acquaintance  with 
languages  and  with  bibliography  he  had  built  up  and  systematized 
these  publications,  which  are  known  throughout  the  country  to  thou- 
sands of  amateur  and  professional  gardeners  and  practical  farmers, 
and  many  of  the  improved  appliances  and  methods  which  have 
served  to  make  the  work  of  plant  introduction  a  success  were  due  to 
his  thought  and  ingenuity. 

David  Fairchild, 
Agricultural  Explorer  in  Charge. 

Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction, 

Washington^  D.  <7.,  February  eo,  1918. 
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40388.    Pybus  communis  L.    Malaoese.  Pear. 

From  Novospasskoe,  Russia.  Presented  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Woetkoff,  director, 
Jard&n  Experimental  de  I'^cole  Horticulture,  Gholmy.  Received  April  7, 
1915. 

Var.  caucasioa. 

40390.  Phaseolus  yuloaris  L.    Fabaceae.  Bean. 

Prom  Foxboro,  Mass.  Presented  by  Rev.  Father  0.  N.  Field.  Received 
April  2,  1915. 

**  Flowering  beans,  grown  at  St.  Augustine's  Children's  Farm,  Foxboro,  last 
year.  Quite  pretty  bunches  of  flowers,  the  seeds  of  several  kinds  of  which  were 
brought  me  from  Jamaica."    (Field.) 

40391.  Camoensia  maxima  Welw.    Fabaceae. 

From  Lioanda,  Angola,  Africa.  Presented  by  Mr.  J.  Gossweiler.  Received 
April  7,  1915. 

**  The  plant  upon  which  this  genus  was  founded  was  discovered  in  Angola  by 
the  late  Dr.  Welwitsch  when  in  the  Portuguese  service,  and  by  him  it  was  in 
consequence  named  after  the  famous  Lusitanian  poet  It  is  a  climbing  shrub, 
'  common  in  the  dense  forests  of  the  Golungo  Alto,  adorning  the  loftiest  trees  of 
the  outskirts  with  its  splendid  bunches  of  pendulous  milk-white  flowers,  tinged 
with  gold  on  the  edge  of  the  petals.' 

'*The  specimen  before  us  is  slightly  puberulous,  with  long-stalked  trifollo- 
late-acuminate  leaves,  minute  stipules,  and  dose  racemes  of  flowers,  which 
under  cultivation  are  erect  rather  than  pendulous,  as  originally  described  and 
figured,  but  which,  when  growing  over  tall  trees,  as  described  by  Dr.  Welwitsch. 
might  well  be  pendent,  as  he  described  them.  The  inflorescence  and  outer  por- 
tion of  the  calyx  are  thickly  covered  with  dense,  felted,  coarse  brown  hairs. 
The  bracteoles  are  about  half  an  inch  long,  lanceolate,  deciduous.  The  calyx 
tube,  measuring  about  2  inches  in  length,  is  leathery,  cylindric,  curved,  dividing 
into  a  relatively  short,  irregularly  5-lobed  limb,  of  which  the  thick  segments  are 
imbricate  in  the  bud.  The  five  petals,  which  are  twice  the  size  of  the  calyx,  all 
have  long  white,  narrow  stalks,  and  all  expand  above  into  a  spoon-shaped  limb, 
somewhat  papery  in  texture,  plicate  and  crumpled  in  the  bud,  reticulate  in  vena- 
tion, and  edged  with  a  narrow  border  of  rich  orange  yellow,  which  Mr.  Wood- 
all  describes  as  tipped  with  gold  lace,  so  delicate  and  fairylike  Is  the  frilled 
edging.  The  uppermost  petal,  or  standard,  is  much  larger  than  the  others,  and 
bas  the  inner  surface  of  the  disk  as  well  as  the  margins  flushed  with  yellow. 
The  side  petals,  or  wings,  are  at  first  upright  and  rigid  within  the  standard,  but, 
as  the  artist  remarked  while  making  his  sketch,  they  are  endowed  with  elasticity 
when  touched  by  the  pencil,  and  after  the  discharge  of  the  pollen  they  become 
drooping.  The  two  lower  petals  and  the  stamens  are  also  at  first  quite  rigid, 
but  subsequently  fall.  The  snow-white  stamens  are  shorter  than  the  petals,  10 
in  nnmber,  forming  a  tube  at  the  base,  filamentous  above.    The  narrow,  angular 
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ovary  is  stalked,  its  stalk  adherent  to  the  tube  of  the  calyx  for  its  lower  half. 
The  cyllndric  style  is  slightly  hairy  at  the  upper  part,  and  terminates  in  a  green« 
cushion-shaped  stigma.  The  flowers  have  a  delicate  fragrance,  which  has  been 
compared  to  that  of  vanilla.  The  yellow  color  of  the  edge  of  the  petals  is  ap- 
imrently  due  to  the  presence  of  coloring  matter  in  the  four  or  five  rows  of  cells 
nearest  to  the  margin.  Those  at  the  extreme  edge  are  raised  into  pimplelike 
elevations,  whilst  those  on  the  surface  of  the  disk  of  the  petal  are  flat  and  sina- 
ous  in  outline,  containing  in  some  cases  oil  in  small  quantities  and  minute  starch 
grains,  or  some  substance  faintly  colored  blue  by  iodine.  The  thin  texture  of 
the  petals  causes  them  to  be  fugacious,  and  the  golden  rim  which  is  so  beautiful 
an  adornment  to  the  frilled  edge  very  soon  turns  to  dirty  brown.  Theae  circam- 
stances  detract  greatly  from  the  value  of  the  flower  in  a  gardener's  eyes,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  flowers  are  In  clusters  and  open  in  succession  and 
that  when  grown  as  seen  by  Welwitsch  in  Angola  they  no  doubt  amply  Justify 
his  eulogium. 

"  Mr.  Monteiro,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  this  and 
many  other  African  rarities  sent  by  him  at  different  times  to  Kew  from  Angola, 
thus  writes  of  the  Camoensia  in  his  interesting  t>ook,  Angola  and  the  River  Congo 
(MacMillan,  1875)  :  *It  was  at  Quiballa  (a  large  town  situateil  on  a  low  flat- 
topped  hill  on  the  northern  limit  of  Angola)  that  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
obtain  specimens  of  the  flowers  and  a  quantity  of  ripe  seeds  of  the  beautifal 
plant  named  Camoensia  maxima  by  its  discoverer.  Dr.  Welwitsch.  We  saw  i*^ 
growing  along  the  sides  of  the  road  as  soon  as  we  left  the  gneiss  formation  and 
entered  on  the  mica  slate ;  but  more  abundantly  in  the  more  bare  places  on  the 
sides  of  the  hills  at  Quiballa,  in  the  very  hard  clay  of  the  decomposed  mica  slate. 
The  Camoensia  grows  as  a  hard,  woody  bush,  with  rather  long  stragglin? 
branches  covered  with  fine  large  leaves  and  bearing  bunches  of  flowers.  Its 
roots  spread  underground  to  great  distances  and  shoot  out  into  other  plants,  so 
that  on  attempting  to  remove  what  we  thought  were  nice  small  plants  we  always 
came  to  a  great  thick  root,  which  we  followed  and  found  to  proceed  from  old 
bushes  at  a  considerable  distance.  Half  a  dozen  of  the  seeds  germinated  on 
arrival  at  Kew  Gardens,  so  that  I  hope  this  lovely  flower  will  be  shortly  in 
cultivation,  a  welcome  addition  to  our  hothouses.*  At  Kew  the  plant  behaves 
exactly  as  described  In  the  above  extract,  the  bed  in  which  it  is  planted  being  a 
mass  of  woody  roots  whence  numerous  suckers  spring.  These,  however,  are  not 
allowed  to  grow,  the  specimen  being  limited  to  about  flve  stems,  the  thickest 
being  now  nearly  2  inches  in  diameter  and  very  hard.  The  longest  shoots  are 
about  12  feet  in  length,  and  they  are  almost  wholly  clothed  with  bri|?ht-green 
trifoliate  leaves.  New  shoots  are  developed  freely  all  over  the  plant,  and  to 
keep  it  from  becoming  a  thick  tangle  many  of  these  are  removed  annually.  It 
is  pranted  in  a  hot,  moist  stove  In  a  raised  border  of  rich  well-drained  loamy 
soil,  below  which  there  are  several  hot- water  pipes.  The  stems  are  trained  on 
wiles  close  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  which  Is  somewhat  flat  and  faces  due  south. 
During  bright  sunshine  the  house  is  shadeil  with  an  ordinary  canvas  blind.  This 
plant  has  been  In  this  position  for  about  10  years,  and  all  sorts  of  experiments  have 
been  made  to  induce  it  to  flower ;  but  although  it  has  always  grown  most  vigor- 
ously. It  has  never  shown  any  signs  of  flowering  before  this  year.  Plants  tried 
In  the  large  palm  house  and  other  tropical  houses,  including  the  succulent  house, 
were  not  so  successful.  If  planted  in  a  suitable  position  in  a  tropical  garden, 
this  plant  would  soon  cover  an  enormous  area.  We  intend  to  put  in  cuttings  of 
the  branches  which  are  now  in  flower,  in  the  expectation  that  they  will  respond 
more  readily  to  treatment  for  flowers  than  has  been  the  case  hitherto.  It  would 
be  Interesting  to  hear  if  the  plants  In  Trinidad  and  Ceylon  have  flowered  regu- 
larly since  they  first  yielded.    Probably  the  exceptional  amount  of  bright  sun- 
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shine  enjoyed  In  tWs  country  during  the  early  part  ef  the  past  summer  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  flowering  of  the  Camoensla."  (Gardeners*  Chronicle, 
ser.  5,  vol,  20,  p.  597.) 

40392.  Chalcas  exotica  (L.)  Millspaugh.    Rutacese. 

(Murraya  exotica  L.)  Orange  jessamine. 

From  Hongkong,  China.    Presented  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Tutcher,  superintendent, 
Botanical  and  Forestry  Department.    Received  April  7,  1915. 

"  The  orange  jessamine  Is  commonly  grown  in  greenhouses  on  account  of  its 
abuntlant  and  very  fragrant  flowers.  These  are  often  to  be  seen  along  with  the 
mature  re<l  fruit,  which  make  a  striking  contrast  with  the  panicles  of  white 
flowers  and  delicate  foliage.  The  root  growth  of  this  species  Is  remarkably 
vigorous  under  greenhouse  conditions.  Lemons  can  be  bu<lde<l  on  It  and  make  a 
rapid  growth.  It  Is  being  tested  as  a  stock  for  the  common  citrus  fruits  In  situ- 
ations In  which  a  vigorous  root  system  is  desired."  ( W,  T.  Swingle.  In  Bailey, 
Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  2,  p.  729.) 

One  of  the  most  attractive  of  all  shrubs  for  formal  plantings  in  frostless 
regions. 
For  an  Illustration  of  the  orange  Jessamine,  see  Plate  I. 

40393.  Aleurites  fordii  Hemsley.    Euphorbiacefle.       Tung  tree. 

From  Experiment,  Ga.     Presented  by  Mr.  H.  P.   Stuckey,  horticulturist, 
Georgia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.    Received  April  6.  1915. 

"  From  tree  8,  row  10,  of  nut  plat  at  the  Georgia  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  The  fruit  Is  of  medium  size  and  the  tree  fairly  prolific."  {R,  A. 
Young. ) 

40394.  JuGLANS  REGiA  L.    Juglandaceae.  Sorrento  walnut. 

From  Acireale,   Sicily.     Presented  by  Mr.  L.  Savastano,  director,  Royal 
Experiment  Station.    Received  April  1,  1915. 

••  Cuttings  from  the  true  Sorrento  walnut,  collected  <m  one  of  my  properties, 
wher«  they  are  the  best  walnuts,  and  from  small  trees."    (Savastano.) 

40395  to  40405. 

From  Biskra,  Algeria.     Presented  by  Mr.  Bernard  G.  Johnson.     Cuttings 
received  April  2.  1915.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Johnson. 

40395.     CiTBUS  SINENSIS  (L.)  Osl)eck.     Rutacete.  Orange. 

'•  Biskra  blood  oranga" 

40396  to  40405.     Olea  eubopaea  L.    OIeace«».  Olive. 

"The  first  four  specimens  (S.  P.  I.  Nos.  40396  to  40399)  are  probably 
the  ones  most  accurate,  although  I  hope  they  are  all  true  to  name.  At 
Biskra,  olives  are  hardly  ever  planted  from  cuttings,  but  spring  up  for- 
tuitously from  seeds  and  are  then  grafted  or  bu<lded.  At  the  Chateau 
Landon,  at  least,  I  was  shown  young  trees  that  had  been  budded  to 
Zoragi.  1  have  seen  numerous  old  trees  where  suckers  had  been  per- 
mltte<l  to  grow  to  some  size;  such  are  called  Zaboosh.  I  have  given  the 
Arabic  way  of  writing,  although  the  person  that  gave  them  to  me  was  not 
educated.  It  is  difllcult  to  find  learned  people  among  the  natives  of 
Algeria.  I  have  transcribed  the  names  as  they  sound  to  me.  Prof.  Trabut 
says  that  *all  along  the  Mediterranean  there  are  different  varieties  of 
olives  every  50  miles,'  so  there  is  a  good  chance  that  Tefahi,  Zoragi^  and 
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Boo  Sfiookiya  are  original  of  Biskra.     Prof.  Trabut  thinks  the  oil  of 
Zoragi  would  be  useful  to  blend  with  cottonseed  oil." 

40396.  "No.  1.  Tefahi  (meaning  apple).  From  the  orchard  of 
Amir  Ali  el  Huni.  This  is  the  largest  fruited  of  the  olives  grown  at 
Biskra,  but  a  light  bearer." 

40307.  "  No.  2.  Zoragi,  From  the  orchard  of  El  Hadji  Mohanmied 
Ben,  El  Hadji  Mohammed  Brahim,  who  is  keblr  or  village  chief  at 
Bab  Dharb.  This  variety  seems  to  be  the  most  common  at  Biskra ; 
probably  80  per  cent  or  more  of  all  the  trees  belong  to  it.  Only 
trees  of  this  variety  attain  very  large  size.  The  tree  at  M.  Bialjean's 
place  was  over  4  feet  in  diameter  and  apparently  solid  wood.  It  U: 
a  heavy  bearer,  and  the  fruit  is  quite  large,  though  smaller  than 
Tefahi  (S.  P.  I.  No.  40396).  It  is  used  for  oil  and  pickling.  Pro! 
Trabut  says  '  the  oil  of  Zoragi  is  very  thick  and  heavy  and  not  much 
appreciated  by  the  natives.*  This  fault  can,  however,  be  remedi^ 
by  mixing  with  a  lighter  oil." 

40308.  "No.  3.  Tunisiya.  Probably  introduced  from  Tunis.  Speci- 
mens taken  from  the  garden  of  Abd  Rhozell  Ben  Babish.  Tree 
grows  more  slender  and  taller,  with  lighter  trunk.  The  fruit  is 
smaller.  I  have  seen  but  few  trees  of  this  variety.  Makes  a  better 
oil  but  is  a  much  inferior  producer." 

40399.  "  No.  4.  Boo  Shookiyat  (Producer  of  spines;  Boo,  in  Arabic, 
father  or  producer.)  The  specimens  are  from  the  orchard  of  El 
Hadji  Mohammed  Ben,  El  Hadji  Mohammed  Brahim.  The  main 
characteristic  is  that  the  wood  suffers  from  a  disease,  and  you  will 
notice  that  nearly  all  Boo  Shookiya  have  this  trouble.  The  fruit 
is  not  so  round  as  Tefahi  or  Zoragi,  but  more  oval,  and  has  a  s^>a- 
rate  formation  at  one  end  resembling  a  spine,  therefore  the  name 
The  fruit  is  used  mostly  for  pickling.  The  variety  is  not  so  preva- 
lent as  Zoragi,  but  is  quite  conmion." 

40400.  "No.  5.  Zoragi,  From  the  orchard  of  M.  Maljean.  This 
tree  was  exceptionally  large." 

40401.  "  No.  6.    Tefahi.    From  the  property  of  Swedi  Sheik  SwedL" 

40402.  *'  No.  7.  Zoragi.  From  the  Ghftteau  Landon.  All  the  young 
trees  there  had  been  grafted  to  Zoragi," 

40403.  "No. 8.  Boo  Shookiya.  From  the  property  of  El  HadJI 
Jazeneb  Medani.  These  specimens  were  apparently  freer  from  the 
disease,  but  not  the  trees." 

40404.  "  No.  9.    Tefahi,    From  the  property  of  El  Hadji  Boo  Sitta.'* 

40405.  "No.  10.  Zoragi.  From  the  Babesh  property  (one  of  the 
richest  In  Biskra)." 

40406  to  40496.    Bibes  spp.    Grossulariacese. 

From  Paris,  France.  Purchased  from  Mr.  Maurice  Vllmorin.  Cuttings  re- 
ceived April  1,  1915.  Secured  for  the  use  of  the  pathologists  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  their  studies  of  the  relationships  between 
this  genus  and  the  white-pine  blister  rust 

'*  Various  Sfpecies  of  Ribes  and  Pinus  Imported  from  other  countries  for  the  use 
of  the  Office  of  Forest  Pathology  have  been  secured  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
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much-needed  critical  experimental  work  upon  the  white-pine  blister  rust  This 
disease  attacks  the  5-needled  pines  in  one  stage,  and  has  as  alternating  hosts  the 
various  species  of  Ribes.  The  exact  limitation  of  the  disease  upon  the  species  of 
either  of  these  genera  is  at  present  unknown.  So  far  as  tested  all  Ribes  have  taken 
the  disease.  The  securing  of  results  with  the  pines  is  much  slower,  but  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  all  5-needIed  pines  will  serve  as  hosts  for  the  disease. 
Many  foreign  Ribes  and  pines  are  not  available  in  this  country  from  seeds,  cut- 
tings, or  plants ;  hence  the  necessity  of  importing  small  numbers  of  them.  This 
disease  is  so  well  established  in  one  section  of  this  country  at  present  and 
threatens  such  tremendous  timber  values,  both  In  the  East  and  the  West,  that 
it  is  Important  that  any  resistant  Sfpecies  of  either  pine  or  Ribes  be  known  as 
soon  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  the  extensive  use  of  this  species  in  future  in  place 
of  the  more  susceptible  ones.  For  this  reason  an  effort  is  being  made  to  secure 
specimens  of  all  foreign  species  of  Ril)es  and  5-needled  pines."  {Dr.  Perley 
Spaulding,) 

Numbers  quoted  are  those  of  the  Maurice  Vilmorin  Fruticetum. 

40406  to  40409.     Ribes  spp. 

40406.  "7378."  40408.  "7488." 

40407.  "7402."  40409.  "7530." 

4O410.    Rises  maximowiczii  Batalin. 

"7550  V." 

"(Wilson  No.  958a.)  From  thickets,  Washan,  western  Szechwan,  alti- 
tude 1,800  to  2,500  meters.    August,  1908."     (WUson.) 

40411  to  40413.    Ribes  spp. 

40411.  "7555F."  40413.     "7477.'' 

40412.  "  7555." 

40414.  Ribes  affine  H.  B.  K. 

"7472." 

"  Shrub  2  to  3  meters  in  height,  young  shoots  glabrous  or  subpubescent, 
the  year-old  shoots  shining,  clear  red-brown.  Leaves  rather  small  or 
me<lium,  rounded,  6  cm.  long  and  broad,  3  to  5  lobed,  with  lobes  sometimes 
obtuse  and  little  developed,  base  truncate  or  cordate,  glabrous  or  sub- 
pubescent  even  glandular  above,  subpubescent  or  pubescent  below. 
Racemes  very  variable,  short  and  rather  crowded,  medium  or  rather  long 
up  to  12  cm.,  in  this  case  loose  with  about  15  flowers.  Sometimes  the 
racemes  are  branched  and  20  cm.  long  {R.  multiflorum  Kunth).  Flowers 
medium,  subcampanulate,  white  or  a  little  washed  with  rose,  pubescent, 
not  glandular,  odorous.  Fruit  as  large  as  a  currant,  round,  black,  shiny, 
covered  with  a  withered  flower,  with  regularly  reflexed  sepals.  Pulp 
colorless,  not  Juicy,  containing  15  rather  small  ovoid  or  angular  seeds. 
Native  of  Mexico  in  the  high  mountains  in  the  Federal  District  and  else- 
where. It  becLTB  in  Mexico  the  name  of  CirueWlo.*'  (E,  Janczeioski, 
Monoyraphie  des  Oroseilliera,  p.  3S0.) 

40415.  Ribes  alfestbe  commune  Janczewski. 

"  7555  M-A." 

"(Wilson  No.  277  A.)  From  thickets,  Fanghsien,  western  Hupeh,  at 
altitudes  of  2,100  to  2,250  meters.    September,  1907."    {WUaon,) 

14682'— 18 2 
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40416  and  40417.     Ribes  alpinum  L.  Alpine  curant. 

40416.  "  7375." 

*'A  deciduous  unarmed  shrub,  reaching  in  gardens  6  to  9  feet  in  height 
and  as  much  or  more  in  diameter,  of  dense,  close  habit ;  young  t^ig.i 
shining,  and  at  first  more  or  less  glandular.  Leaves  broadly  ovate  or 
roundish,  3  and  sometimes  5  lobed,  the  lobes  coarsely  toothed,  the 
base  straight  or  heart  shaped,  with  five  radiating  veins ;  upper  surface 
with  scattered  bristly  hairs,  the  longer  one  usually  shining  and  more 
or  less  hairy  on  the  veins ;  one-half  to  1^  Inches  long  and  wide ;  stalk 
glandular-downy,  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch  long.  Flowers  uni- 
sexual, the  sexes  nearly  always  on  separate  plants,  produce<l  in  the 
axils  of  bracts  longer  than  the  flower  stalk,  greenish  yellow;  the 
males  on  small,  erect,  glandular  racemes  1  to  1}  inches  long,  the 
females  fewer  and  on  racemes  half  as  long.  Currants  red,  not  i>ala- 
table.  Native  of  the  northern  latitudes  of  the  Old  World,  including 
England  and  Scotland.  The  largest  specimens  I  know  of  form  part 
of  the  old  hedge  on  the  east  front  terrace  of  the  old  hall  at  Trout- 
beck  ;  according  to  a  letter  at  Kew  they  are  treelike,  15  feet  high,  and 
not  less  than  300  years  old.  Although  this  currant  has  no  special 
beauty  of  flower  or  fruit,  it  makes  a  very  neat  and  pleasing  shrub,  ad- 
mirable for  shady  places.  Occasionally  plants  with  perfect  flowers 
may  be  found."  (W.  J,  Bean,  Trees  and  8hrul)8  Hardy  in  the  British 
Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  S97,) 

40417.  "  7375  B."    Var.  steHle, 

"  The  so-called  var.  sterile  appears  to  be  merely  the  normal  male- 
flowered  plant.  None  of  the  forms  of  R,  alpinum  need  a  rich  soil. 
They  retain  the  neat,  compact  habit,  which  is  their  greatest  merit  in 
rather  poor  soil.  The  yellow-leaved  forms  color  best  in  full  sun/' 
(W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  rol.  2, 
p.  S98.) 

For  further  description,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  40416. 

40418.     HiBES  AMERICAN  UM  Miller.  Currant. 

"  7345." 

"This  shrub  is  unarmed,  and  closely  allied  to  the  common  black  cur- 
rant, which  it  resembles  in  having  3-lobed  or  5-lobed  leaves,  with  a 
coarse  irregular  toothing  and  a  deeply  heart-shaped  base,  and  in  possess- 
ing the  same  heavy  odor,  due  to  yellowish  glands  on  the  lower  sur- 
face. The  fruit  also  is  biack.  The  American  species,  however,  is  quite 
distinct  in  the  flowers ;  these  are  nearly  twice  as  long,  more  tapering  an*! 
funnel  shaped,  and  yellow.  Moreover,  the  bract  from  the  axil  of  which 
each  flower  springs  on  the  raceme  is  longer  than  the  stalk.  (In  R. 
nigrum  it  Is  small  and  much  shorter  than  the  flower  stalks.)  Native 
of  eastern  North  America  from  New  Brunswick  to  Virginia,  K«itucky. 
etc.;  introduced  in  1729.  As  a  garden  shrub,  the  only  quality  whicli 
recommends  this  currant  Is  that  its  foliage  becomes  suffused  with  bril- 
liant hues  of  crimson  and  yellow  in  autumn.  For  this  quality  it  is  sold 
in  nurseries,  often  as  R,  missouriense — wrongly,  for  the  true  plant  of  that 
name  is  a  gooseberry  with  spiny  branches."  {W.  J.  Bean,  Tree^  and 
Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  2,  p.  398,) 
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40419.  RiBES  BOEZLi  Kegel.  Gooseberry.  ' 

7535."    This  species  is  described  by  Bean  as  Rihes  amictum. 

*A  deciduous  armed  shrub,  3  to  6  feet  high ;  young  shoots  downy. 
Leaves  one-half  to  1  inch  wide,  roundish  or  kidney  shaped  in  general 
outline,  3  or  5  lobed,  the  lobes  often  with  sharp  teeth;  more  or  less 
downy  on  both  faces,  especially  beneath;  stalk  one-third  inch  long, 
usually  downy  and  sometimes  glandular-hairy.  Flowers  solitary  or  in 
I)airs,  on  a  short  downy,  often  glandular  stalk,  pendent.  Calyx  purplish 
crimson,  downy;  the  tube  cylindrical,  one-fourth  inch  long;  the  sepals 
one-third  inch  long;  petals  rosy  white,  erect,  shorter  than  the  sepals. 
Berry  purple,  one-half  inch  wide,  covered  with  slender  prickles.  Native 
of  California.  This  pretty  and  curious  gooseberry  is  not  common  in  cul- 
tivation, the  plant  that  has  been  distributed  for  it  from  nurseries  being 
as  a  rule  either  R.  lobbii  or  R.  menzieHi.  Its  nearest  ally  is  R,  cruentum. 
The  specific  name  {amictum)  refers  to  the  shape  of  the  bract  surrounding 
the  base  of  each  flower,  which  resembles  the  amict,  or  hood,  worn  by 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  at  mass."  (W.  J,  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy 
in  the  British  Isles,  vol  2,  p.  398.) 

40420.  X  Rises  abcuatum  Jancz.  Gooseberry. 
"  7503." 

"  OracUe  X  rotundifolium.  Shrub  1}  meters  high  with  long,  slender 
more  or  less  arched  branches,  bristly,  spines  none,  the  nodal  spines 
weak,  up  to  5  mm.  long,  wanting  here  and  there.  Leaves  rather  small, 
rounded,  oblong,  3  to  5  lobed,  up  to  5  cm.  in  width,  truncate  or  rounded  at 
the  base,  subglabrous,  resembling  those  of  R.  rotundifolium.  Flowers 
pale,  or  a  little  washed  with  purple,  glabrous,  rather  small.  Fruit  round, 
the  size  of  a  large  currant,  dark  purple,  with  a  light  bloom,  taste  of  that 
of  R.  grosstUaria,  Ripens  in  the  middle  of  July.  Its  habit,  leaves, 
spines,  as  well  as  the  shape  of  the  flower,  above  all  the  petals,  resemble 
very  much  R.  rotundifolium,  but  it  is  even  more  vigorous  and  hardy,  its 
racemes  and  stamens  are  even  more  short,  the  pollen  compound,  the 
fruit  deep  purple  and  not  green.  After  repeated  comparisons,  we  believe 
that  it  is  a  hybrid,  gracUe  X  rotundifolium  and  not  divarieatum  X 
gn^acHe  as  we  had  previously  thought."  {E.  Janczewski,  Monographic  des 
Grosettliers,  p.  4^7,) 

40421  and  40422.    Rises  aureum  Pursh.  Currant. 

40421.     "7305.    Var.  c/iri/«ococcum  Rydb." 

The  species  is  described  as  follows:  "A  deciduous,  lax-habited, 
spineless  shrub,  6  to  8  feet  high,  producing  a  crowded  mass  of  stems 
which  branch  and  arch  outward  at  the  top;  young  shoots  minutely 
downy.  Leaves  usually  3  lobed,  often  broadly  wedge  shaped  or 
palmate,  the  lobes  coarsely  toothed;  three-fourths  to  2  inches  long, 
as  much  or  more  wide,  pale  green  on  botli  sides,  and  smooth,  or  soon 
becoming  so ;  stalks  smooth  or  downy,  one-half  to  2  inches  long,  very 
variable  in  length  compared  with  the  blade.  Flowers  spicily  fra- 
grant, bright  golden  yellow,  appearing  in  April  in  semipendulous 
racemes  1  to  2  inches  long,  each  flower  with  a  tubular  calyx  one-half 
inch  long ;  the  spreading  lobes  one-fourth  to  three-eighths  inch  long ; 
bract  at  the  base  of  therflower  stalk  longer  than  the  latter.    Fruit 
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black-purple,  round,  smooth,  one-third  inch  in  diameter.  Native  of 
the  central  United  States;  introduced  in  1812.  This  species  and 
R,  sanguineum  are  by  far  the  most  attractive  of  the  currants  in  their 
blossom,  and  it  is  very  distinct  among  them  in  its  long,  tubular, 
yellow  calyx."  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British 
Isles,  vol  2,  p.  398-^99. ) 

The  so-called  variety  chrysococcum  is  simply  a  yellow-fruited  form. 

40422.    "  7305."    Typical  Ribes  aureum. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  40421  for  description. 

40423.  RiBES  FASCicuuLTUM  Siebold  and  ZuccarlnL 
"  7540." 

"A  deciduous,  unarmed  shrub,  3  to  5  feet  high;  young  shoots  finely 
downy.  Leaves  3  to  5  lobed,  the  largest  2  inches  long,  21  to  3  inches 
wide ;  the  lobes  coarsely  toothed,  usually  more  or  less  downy ;  stalk 
downy  and  with  feathered  bristles  near  the  base.  Flowers  unisexual, 
the  sexes  on  separate  plants.  Males  clustered  four  to  nine  together  in  a 
stalkless  umbel — i.  e.,  each  flower  is  on  its  own  stalk  without  uniting  on 
a  common  one — yellow,  fragrant,  smooth ;  females  usually  in  pairs,  some- 
times three  or  four.  Fruits  erect  on  a  stalk  one-fifth  inch  long,  round, 
one-third  to  one-half  Inch  diameter,  smooth,  bright  scarlet.  Native  of 
China,  Japan,  and  Corea,  and  distinct  from  all  other  species  in  cultiva- 
tion in  having  the  flowers  clustered  in  fascicles. 

"  Var.  chinense  Maxlmowlcz  (R,  billardii  Carr.)  is  a  taller  shrub,  par- 
tially evergreen,  more  downy  than  the  type.  The  fruits  of  both  are  or- 
namentaL  and  remain  long  on  the  branches."  {W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  2,  p.  401,) 

40424.  Ribes  burejense  F.  Schmidt  Gooseberry. 

'*  7532." 

''A  small  shrub  covered  with  copious  fine  prickles ;  blooms  as  early  as 
R,  aciculare.  leaves  sparingly  pilose,  somewhat  glandular-setaceous. 
Inflorescence  pale  or  reddish.  Calyx  small,  reflexed.  Corolla  white,  tri- 
angular. Stamens  longer  than  the  corolla.  Manchuria,  northern  Oorea, 
northern  China."  (O.  K,  Schneider,  Handbuch  der  Laubholzkunde,  voL 
2,  p.  984,  1912,) 

40425.  X  Ribes  cabbiebei  Schneider.  Black  carrant. 

"  7358.     Qlutinosum  var.  albidum  9  X  nigrum  $ ." 

"  Vigorous  shrub,  1^  meters  high,  without  the  disagreeable  odor  of  the 
black  currant.  Young  shoots  pubescent,  rather  large  and  stiff.  Buds 
ovoid-oblong,  of  good  size,  but  smaller  than  those  of  R.  glutinosum,  with 
herbaceous  greenish  scales  a  little  touched  with  red.  Leaves  of  medium 
size  or  rather  large,  up  to  11  cm.  long  and  12  cm.  wide,  ordinarily  trilo- 
bate, with  the  middle  lobe  usually  as  predominant  as  in  the  black  currant, 
the  base  cordate,  often  asymmetrical,  pubescent  on  the  nerves  and  dotted 
below  with  small  sessile  glands.  Leaves  falling  late.  Racemes  lu^ri- 
zontal  up  to  8  cm.  in  length,  loose,  with  10  to  15  flowers.  Buds  almost 
red.  Flowers  medium,  flesh  colored,  tomentose,  and  glandulose.  Fruit 
round,  as  large  as  a  currant,  black,  not  pruinose,  entirely  similar  to  thi«t 
of  the  black  currant,  which  it  also  resembles  in  taste.  Ripens  in  July 
and  August.  R.  carrierei  is  a  chance  hybrid  which  was  found  among  the 
seeds  of  R.  glutinosum  var.  albidum  by  Billard  at  Fontenay  aux  Roses 
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and  was  named  R.  intermedium  by  Carri^re  in  1867.  This  name  not  be- 
ing tenable  because  of  the  R.  intermedium  Tausch,  1838,  Schneider 
changed  it  to  R.  carrier ei.  R.  can-ierei  Is  intermediate  between  its 
parents.  From  R.  glutinosum  it  draws  the  vigor,  the  size  of  the  buds,  the 
raceme,  the  bractlets,  the  forms  and  the  coloring  of  the  flowers  and  the 
small  rounded  glands;  from  R,  nigrum,  the  form  of  the  leaves,  of  the 
anthers,  and  of  the  pistil,  as  w^ell  as  the  fruits  ripening  rather  early." 
(E.  Janczewski,  Monographic  des  Oroaeilliers,  p.  488.) 

40426.  ItiBES  FETBAEUM  CAUCAsicuM  (Biebersteiu)  Jancz. 

Caucasian  red  currant. 
••  7425." 

"  Shrub  1  to  3  meters,  with  young  shoots  almost  always  pale,  usually 
glabrous,  rarely  dotte<l  with  glands  or  with  glandular  hairs.  Buds  a 
little  larger  than  in  R.  rubrum^  colored  with  dark  brown  already  at  the 
end  of  May,  and  easily  distinguished  at  this  time.  Leaves  usually 
rounded,  up  to  15  cm.  long  and  broad,  3  to  5  lobed,  rarely  trlfld,  with 
lobes  lengthened  and  subacute,  or  short  and  obtuse,  with  base  trun- 
cate, subcordate  or  very  deeply  cordate,  smooth  or  roughly  rugose,  gla- 
brous, or  subpubescent,  even  dotted  with  glandular  hairs  or  subsessile 
glands,  shiny  or  dull  above,  glabrous,  subpubescent,  or  pubescent  be- 
neath. Flowers  subcampanulate,  whitish,  salmon  colored,  or  purple, 
glabrous,  or  subpubescent.  Fruit  more  or  less  compressed  at  the  ends 
like  a  bergamot  pear,  red  or  blackish  purple  crowneil  with  a  withered 
flower  with  circular  insertion.  Flesh  juicy,  colored,  more  or  less  acid, 
resembling  a  little  the  bilberry  (Vaccinium  vitis-idaea)  in  its  taste. 
Ripens  in  July.  Germination  slow,  In  six  to  eight  months.  Native  of  the 
high  mountains  of  Europe  and  North  Africa  (summit  of  the  Atlas),  and 
almost  all  of  Siberia,  even  as  far  as  the  River  Indiglrka,  perhaps  even  to 
the  Okhotsk  Sea.  Inhabiting  so  great  a  space,  R.  petraeum  presents 
varieties  which  are  distinguished  by  their  habit,  foliage,  racemes,  color 
and  form  of  flower,  and  coloring  of  the  fruit.  Among  these  Is  the  variety 
caucasicum.  Shoots  glabrous  or  subglabrous.  Leaves  rounded,  up  to  13 
cm.  broad  and  12  cm.  long,  ordinarily  5  lobed.  the  lobes  little  developed, 
subobtuse,  with  base  very  deeply  cordate,  smooth,  subglabrous,  or  pubes- 
cent. Racemes  sometimes  lengthened,  even  up  to  10  cm.  Flowers  red- 
dish. Receptacle  furnished  with  five  tubercles  below  the  petals.  Fruits 
red  or  blackish  purple.  From  the  Caucasus."  (£?.  Janczewski,  Mono- 
grapJUe  des  Oroseilliers,  p.  290.) 

40427.  RiBES  CUBVATUM  Small.  Gooseberry. 
u  7428." 

"A  low,  deciduous,  bushy  shrub,  less  than  3  feet  high ;  the  shoots  smooth, 
purplish,  armed  with  slender,  simple  or  triple  spines.  Leaves  roundish, 
usually  1  inch  or  less  in  diameter,  8  to  5  lobed,  toothed,  slightly  downy ; 
stalk  slender,  downy.  Flowers  produced  singly  or  In  pairs  (rarely  more) 
on  pendent  stalks,  white;  calyx  bell  shiiped  with  linear,  much  rcflexed 
sepals  one-fourth  Inch  long;  petals  very  short,  white;  ovary  covere<l  with 
resinous  glands;  stamens  one-fourth  inch  long,  erect,  both  they  and  the 
style  dow^ny.  Fruits  globose,  smooth,  one-third  Inch  across,  piu-pllsh. 
Native  of  the  southeastern  United  States,  apparently  hardy.  I  brought 
plants  from  the  Arnold  Arboretum  to  Kew  In  July,  1910,  which,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  were  the  first  introduced  into  this  country.    It  is  closely  allied 
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to  R.  niveum,  which  it  resembles  in  its  white  flowers  and  downy  style  and 
stamens,  but  the  glandular  ovary  and  often  glabrous  anthers  are  different 
R,  curvatum  is  also  much  dwarfer  in  habit,  and  comes  from  the  opposite 
side  of  North  America."  (W.  J,  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  tn  the 
British  Isles,  vol  2,  p.  401.) 

40428  to  40431.    Ribes  diacantha  Pallas. 

40428.  "  7555  G." 

"A  deciduous  shrub,  4  to  6  feet  high,  armed  with  spines  in  imirs 
one-eighth  to  one-fifth^  inch  long,  or  sometimes  unarmed;  young 
shoots  not  downy.  I^eaves  obovate  or  rounded;  often  3  lobed  and 
lobes  coarsely  toothed ;  three-fourths  to  2  inches  wide,  the  base  ordi- 
narily wedge  shaped,  but  sometimes  rounded,  quite  smooth ;  stalk  one- 
fourth  to  five-eighths  inch  long,  more  or  less  furnished  with  bristles. 
Flowers  unisexual,  the  sexes  on  different  plants.  Males  yellowish,  in 
erect  glandular  racemes.  Fruit  roundish,  oval,  about  as  big  as  a  red 
currant,  smooth,  scarlet  red.  Native  of  Siberia,  Manchuria,  etc; 
Introduced  in  1781.  This  shrub,  which  has  no  particular  merit,  re- 
sembles R.  alpinum  in  the  plant  being  one  sexed,  but  differs  in  having 
prickles  and  tn  the  markedly  wedge-shaped  leaves.  In  having  spines, 
and  flowers  in  racemes,  it  unites  the  characters  of  the  currants  and 
gooseberries,  but  its  affinities  are  with  the  former."  (W.  J.  B&in, 
Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  401,) 

40429.  "  7385." 

For  description,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  40428. 

40430.  "  7385  E.     From  Transbaikal.** 
For  description,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  40428. 

40431.  "7385   S" 

For  description,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  40428. 
40432  to  40434.    Ribes  fasciculatum  Siebold  and  Zuccarlnl. 

40432.  "7370.     \nr.  chinense  9 ." 
For  description,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  4042a 

40433.  "  7370  A.     Var.  chinense  9 ." 
For  description,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  40423. 

40434.  "  7370  B.     Var.  chinense^ 

For  description,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  40423. 

40435.  Ribes  americanum  Miller. 
"  7348." 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  40418  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

40436.  Ribes  fbagrans  Pallas. 

"  7340." 

"  Small  shrub,  from  50  to  70  cm.  high,  with  young  shoots  richly  glandu- 
lar, glabrous,  or  pubescent.  Plants  very  odorous,  with  an  agreeable 
odor  resembling  that  of  balm  (Pallas).  Leaves  leathery,  rugose,  ronnded 
reniform,  up  to  5  cm.  long  and  6  cm.  broad,  trilobate,  with  lobes  little 
pronounced,  ovoid,  or  rounded,  subcordate  at  the  base,  richly  glandular, 
glabrous,  or  pubescent  below.  Flowers  white,  basin  shaped,  glandular,  or 
pubescent.  Fruit  as  large  as  a  large  currant,  red  according  to  Pallas, 
black  according  to  Turczaninow,  or  whitish  according  to  Bunge.     Very 
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tasty,  according  to  Pallas.  On  the  herbarium  specimens  we  find  It 
brownish  and  pale.  Native  of  Siberia  and  northern  Manchuria,  on 
exposed  roclc  In  the  sun  or  in  the  woodlands  in  the  high  mountains  of 
Altai,  Urugdel,  Ssoyoutes  Mountains  and  in  the  extreme  east  of  Siberia 
up  to  the  Olihotsk  Sea.  R.  fragrans  is  a  neighbor  of  R,  hudsonianum 
and  R.  dikuschGy  but  it  Is  welt  distinguished  by  the  rounded  kidney- 
shaped  leaves,  leathery  and  rugose;  besides,  it  is  an  alpine  or  subalplne 
plant  of  small  size  and  very  odorous.  Its  variety  with  pubescent  leaves 
has  l)een  described  by  Bunge  under  the  name  of  R.  graveolens.  It  Is 
smaller  In  all  Its  parts  than  the  Pallas  type.**  {E,  Janczewski,  Mono- 
graphic  des  OroscilHers,  p,  34^,) 

40437.  RiBEs  BRACTEOSUM  FU8CESCENS  Jancz.  Black  currant. 
"  7336." 

This  species  is  described  as  follows:  "An  unarmed  deciduous  shrub 
6  to  8  feet  high ;  young  shoots  smooth,  except  for  a  little  loose  down  at 
first.  Leaves  handsomely  5  or  7  lobed,  3  to  7  Inches  (sometimes  more) 
wide ;  the  lobes  palmate,  reaching  half  or  more  than  half  the  way  to  the 
midrib,  sharply  and  irregularly  toothed;  dotted  with  resin  glands  be- 
neath; bright  green  and  soon  quite  smooth  above;  stalk  slender,  often 
longer  than  the  blade,  smooth  except  for  a  few  bristles  at  the  base. 
Racemes  produced  in  May,  erect,  slender,  up  to  8  Inches  long,  ^lowers 
numerous,  greenish  yellow,  erect,  one-third  inch  across,  each  on  a  slender, 
slightly  downy  stalk  about  one-fourth  inch  long.  Currants  erect,  resin 
dotted,  globose,  one-third  inch  diameter,  black  with  a  blue-white  bloom. 

"Native  of  western  North  America;  discovered  by  Douglas  in  1820. 
An  Interesting  species  of  the  black  currant  (nigrum)  group,  very  distinct 
In  its  large  maplelike  leaves  (occasionally  10  Inches  across)  and  long, 
slender,  erect  racemes.  Rarely  seen  but  quite  hardy  at  Kew."  {W.  J- 
Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Ises,  vol,  2,  p.  S99.) 

40438.  X  RiBES  FUTUBUM  Jancz.  Bed  currant. 

"  7423.    Vulgare  macrocarpum  9   X  warszetoiczii  $ ." 

"  Robust  shrub,  young  shoots  stained  with  red,  glabrous,  sometimes 
dotted  with  a  few  glandular  hairs.  I^eaves  rather  large,  rounded,  up  to  11 
cm.  long  and  12  cm.  broad,  3  to  5  lobed,  cordate  at  the  base,  subglabrous. 
Flowers  almost  rotate,  pale,  flesh  colored  or  washe<l  with  brownish  cop- 
per. Fruit  rather  large  size,  purple  or  deep  red,  subacid.  Ripens  at  the 
end  of  June  and  in  July.  Insertion  of  the  withered  flower  pentagonal.  We 
have  produced  this  hybrid  by  fertilizing  in  1903  R.  vulgare  macrocarpum 
(Red  Versailles  currant)  with  R,  warszewiczii.  It  is  almost  intermediate 
between  the  parents,  but  has  drawn  more  from  the  mother  in  the  form  of 
the  flower  and  the  anthers,  more  from  the  father  in  the  coloration  of  the 
flower  and  the  nonlobed  receptacle.  The  calloused  swelling  of  the  recep- 
tacle Is  completely  intermediate  In  its  form  and  its  elevation."  {E, 
Janczetoski,  Monographic  des  OroseUlierSf  p.  ^78.) 

40430.     RiBES  GLACIALS  Walllch.  Currant. 

"  7380." 

"  Shrub  from  3  to  6  meters,  the  young  shoots  red  or  washed  with  red, 
glabrous,  or  dotted  with  short  hairs.  Buds  oblong,  red  or  reddish  In 
autumn.  Development  and  flowering  very  early.  Habit  of  R.  alpinum. 
Leaves  rather  small,  length  and  breadth  up  to  6  cm.  rounded  or  ovold« 
usually  3  to  5  lobed,  the  posterior  lobes  often  very  small,  the  middle  on« 
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noticeably  predominant,  sometimes  strongly  pointed  or  almost  acuminate 
with  subcordate  or  truncate  base,  sometimes  even  rounded,  a  little  {flossy, 
glabrous,  dotted  with  glandular  hairs.  Leaves  but  little  dereloped  at 
flowering.  Male  racemes  erect,  1^  to  4^  cm.  long,  with  from  7  to  30 
flowers.  Flowers  subturbinate,  purplish  maroon  on  the  inside,  glabrous. 
Female  racemes  very  short,  one-half  to  2  cm.,  loose,  bearing  three  to  six 
flowers  in  wild  plants,  2  to  3  cm.  long  in  cultivation,  with  about  ten 
flowers.  Pedicels  very  short  at  flowering.  Bracts  caducous.  Flowers 
subrotate,  smaller  than  the  males,  purplish  or  reddish  maroon,  sometimes 
greenish.  Fruit  small,  like  a  currant,  round  or  obovate,  reddish  scarlet, 
glabrous,  occasionally  shortly  pedunculate  (one-half  mm.)«  crownetl  with 
withered  flower.  Pulp  flesh  colored,  subacid  or  a  little  sweet,  not  izelati- 
nous.  Seeds  rather  small,  oblong.  Matures  in  middle  July.  Native  of  the 
high  mountains  of  southern  China,  Yunnan,  Hupeh,  Szechwan,  Tibet,  and 
in  the  Himalayas.  Wallich  confused  R.  glaciate  with  R.  acttminatum^  but 
accepting  the  opinion  of  Govan  that  they  are  speciflcally  distinct,  I  pro- 
pose to  apply  the  name  /?.  glaciale  to  the  plant  having  the  smaller  leaves 
more  like  those  of  R.  alpinum.  Hooker  fll.  and  Thomson  do  the  contrary, 
and  describe  R,  acuminatum  under  the  name  of  R.  glaciate,**  {E.  Janc- 
zewskij  Monographic  de8  GroscillierSy  p.  Ji61.) 

40440.  RmES  trilobum  Meyen. 
{Ribes  gayanum  Spach.) 

"7325.   ^." 

"An  unarmed  evergreen  shrub,  3  to  5  feet  high ;  the  young  wood,  leaf- 
stalks, flower  stalks,  ovary,  and  calyx  shaggy  with  soft  hairs.  Leaves 
stout,  greyish,  very  broadly  or  roundish  ovate;  1  to  2  inches  long  and 
broad ;  the  three  lobes  rounded  and  toothed,  the  base  usually  straight ; 
downy  on  both  sides.  Flowers  bell  shaped,  yellow,  honey  scented,  closely 
packed  in  erect  cylindrical  racemes,  1  to  2  inches  long,  one-half  inch 
diameter.  Berries  about  the  size  of  peas,  purple-black,  hairy.  Native  of 
Chile.  A  handsome  evergreen  and  distinct  in  the  shape  and  color  of 
its  inflorescence  and  the  hairiness  of  its  various  parts.  Some  forms 
are  less  downy.  Flowers  in  early  June.  It  has  been  cultivated  at  Kew 
for  many  years  and  is  quite  hardy."  {W.  J,  Bean,  Tree%  and  Shrubs 
Hardy  in  the  BHtish  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  J,0 1-^02.) 

40441.  RiBEs  TKiLOBUM  Meyen. 
(Ribes  gayanum  Spach.) 

"  732.5.      9 ." 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  40440  for  description. 

40442  and  40443.     Rides  glaciale  Wallich.  Currant. 

40442.  "7380  $." 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  40439  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

40443.  "  7555  K." 

"  Wilson  No.  180.  From  woods,  Fanghsien,  western  Hupeh,  at  an 
altitude  of  2.250  meters.  September,  1907 ;  a  form  with  large  sepals.** 
{WUson.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  40439  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

40444.     X  Ribes  cordon ianum  Lemaire.  Currant. 

"  73G2." 
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**A  hybrid  between  A.  aureum  and  R,  sanguineum^  raised  at  Shrubland 
Park,  near  Ipswich,  about  1837,  by  Donald  Beaton,  a  famous  gardener  of 
his  time.  It  is  intermediate  in  most  respects  between  its  parents  in  habit, 
in  the  leaves  being  smaller  and  less  hairy  than  those  of  R,  sanguineum, 
and  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  which  are  reddish  outside,  yellowish 
within,  a  curious  blend.  It  is  hardier  than  R.  satiffuineum  and  can  be 
grown  in  parts  of  the  New  England  States  where  that  species  is  too 
tender  to  thrive.  It  is  interesting  and  not  without  beauty,  but  is  inferior 
to  either  of  its  parents.'*  (W.  J,  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the 
British  Isles,  vol,  2,  p.  402.) 

40445.  Rises  cynosbati  L.  Gooseberry. 

"  7505." 

"Dogberry.  A  native  of  eastern  North  America,  introduced  In  1759. 
Its  stems  are  weakly  armed  or  not  at  all ;  leaves  and  leafstalks  downy, 
calyx  green,  bell  shaped  with  reflexed  sepals ;  petals  white ;  ovary  bristly, 
the  bristles  not  gland  tipped;  style  downy  toward  the  base;  fruit  red- 
dish  purple,  scarcely  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  more  or  less  covered  with 
slender  prickles."  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British 
Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  40S.) 

40446.  RniES  obossulasioides  Maxim.  Gooseberry. 

"  7484." 

"A  native  of  China  and  Japan,  with  smooth  or  bristly  stems  armed  with 
triple  spines;  leaves  smooth  or  with  glandular  bristles.  It  differs  from 
R.  grossularia  in  the  style  not  being  downy  and  in  the  red  berries  being 
smooth.  Introduced  to  Kew  from  North  China  by  the  late  Dr.  Bret- 
schneider  in  1881."  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  Dritish 
Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  40S.) 

40447.      RiBES  HIMAIAYEI7SE  UBCEOLATUM  JsnCZ. 

"  7515  B." 

"  Wilson  No.  4414.  A  bush  2  to  3  meters  high,  with  black  fruits  from 
woodlands,  Fanghsien,  western  Hupeh,  altitudes,  2,300  to  2,600  meters. 
September,  1910."     (WiUon.) 

For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  species,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  40448. 

40448.    RiBES  HiMALAYXNSE  Decalsue. 

"  7515." 

"  Tall  shrub  2  to  4  meters.  Young  shoots  glabrous,  a  beautiful  red  in 
springtime  (May  and  June).  Buds,  very  small,  lengthened.  Vegetation 
and  flowering  very  much  later  than  in  the  currants  of  the  gardens,  con- 
temporaneous with  R.  petraeum  var.  bullatum.  Leaves  rounded  or  ovoid, 
up  to  12  cm.  In  length  and  breadth,  lobed  or  more  deeply  cut,  with  lobes 
little  developed  and  subobtuse,  more  often  pointed,  cordate  at  base,  some- 
times very  deeply,  dotted  with  glandular  hairs  above  and  rarely  pubescent 
beneath.  Flowers  subcampanulate,  or  suburceolate,  greenish,  mottled  with 
red  or  even  purple  on  the  outside,  subglabrous  or  pubescent.  Fruit  rather 
large,  red  or  black,  insipid,  oligospermous,  crowned  with  a  fleshy  collarett*i 
and  with  the  withered  flower.  Seeds  rather  large.  Native  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains  and  those  of  Yunnan  at  the  south 
as  far  as  Shensi  on  the  north.  Always  in  the  high  mountains.  We  know 
three  varieties  of  this  species,  var.  decaisnei  Jancz.  Leaves  with  acute 
lobes,  flowers  with  sepals  exposed  from  the  middle  of  their  length,  dilate 
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or  not.  They  resemble  those  of  R.  petraeum.  Native  of  the  Himalayas, 
Hupeh,  and  Shensi.  Var.  appendiculatum  Jancz.  Leaves  with  short 
subobtuse  lobes.  Flowers  similar,  not  dilate.  Anthers  surmounted  with 
a  point  prolonging  the  connective.  We  know  this  only  from  herbarium 
specimens  collected  in  the  Himalayas  at  Phulal  Dam,  Nila  Valley.  Var. 
urceolatum  Jancz.  Leaves  acute  lobed.  Flowers  with  swollen  receptacle, 
with  short  broad  sepals,  more  or  less  divergent  into  a  funnel,  always 
ciliate.  Native  of  Yunnan  and  Sikkim.  Our  plant  is  originally  from 
Sikkim.  The  flowers  are  purple  on  the  outside  and  pubescent"  {E. 
Janczetoski,  Monographie  des  Oroseilliers^  p.  t96.) 

40449.  Rises  hibtellum  Michx.  Gk>oseberr7. 

"  7485." 

"This  species  is  very  near  R,  oxyacanthoides,  but  has  smooth  shoots 
and  stamens  twice  as  long  as  the  petals,  which  are  purplish.  Berry 
smooth,  purplish  or  black,  one-half  inch  across. — Curtis's  Botanical  Mag- 
azine, pi.  6892  (as  oxyacanthoides) ,  It  has  borne  very  good  fruit  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  where  it  is  known  as  *  currant  gooseberry.'  "  ( W.  J.  Bean^ 
Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  f>ol,  2,  p.  402.) 

40450.  X  RiBES  HOTX)SERiCEUM  Otto  and  Dietrich.  Currant. 
"  7349." 

"  Petraeum  var.  caucasicum  X  rubrum.  Erect  shrub*  1  to  11  meters, 
with  robust  shoots  washed  with  red.  Leaves  medium  size,  rounded. 
6i  cm.  long,  7^  cm.  broad,  3  lobed,  more  often  sublobate,  with  lobes  little 
developed,  cordate  base,  subglabrous  above,  quite  pubescent  below. 
Flowers  shortly  campanulate,  reddish,  more  often  brownish,  ciliate. 
Fertility  sometimes  little,  sometimes  great,  according  to  the  year.  In 
some  cases  as  many  as  15  fruits  in  the  raceme.  Fruits  small  or  medium 
in  size,  blackish  purple,  ordinarily  compressed  near  the  flower  and  In  the 
form  of  a  bergamot,  surmounted  by  the  withered  flower  with  ovoid  or 
pentagonal-rounded  insertion.  Pulp  juicy,  red,  rather  acid.  Seeds  few  in 
number,  purple.  The  second  generation  is  heterogenous,  composed 
of  plants  of  which  some  resemble  a  little  R.  vulgare,  others  entirely  re- 
semble R.  rubrum,  which  grew  beside  the  mother  plant  and  probably 
served  to  fertilize  it.  R.  holosericeum  (velvety  currant)  resembles  in 
the  richness  of  its  racemes  and  the  coloration  of  the  flowers  R,  petraeum. 
but  its  receptacle,  devoid  of  all  excrescence,  its  straight  filaments  and  the 
arch  of  the  ovary  little  raised  attest  that  R,  rubrum  entered  into  the 
crossing.  The  pubescence  of  the  leaves,  their  cordate  base,  their  slightly 
developed  lobes,  as  well  as  the  deep  coloration  of  the  fruits,  seem  to 
indicate  that  R,  petraeum  var.  caucasicum  with  blackish  fruits  was  one 
of  its  parents.  In  fact  R.  holosericeum  is  grown  in  some  establishments 
under  the  name  R,  caucasicum."  {E.  Janczewski,  Monographie  des 
Qroseilliers,  p.  J^SS.) 

40451  and  40452.    Ribes  inebrians  Lindley. 
40451.     "7327." 

"Very  similar  to  R.  cereum,  and  equally  pleasing,  this  differs  In 
having  the  brnct  at  the  base  of  each  flower  not  toothed  and  pointed, 
the  style  smooth,  and  the  flowers  deeper  in  colour.  Introduced  from 
western  North  America  In  1827."  (W.  J.  Bean,  Tree*  and  Shrubs 
Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  2,  p.  399-400.) 
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40452.     "  7327  B.     Var.  minus.*" 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  40461  for  description. 

40453.  X  RiBEs  iNNouiNATUM  Jancz. 

"  7491." 

"  Divaricatum  X  grossularia.  More  or  less  tall  shrub.  Shoots  sca- 
brous or  pubescent;  nodal  spines  simple  or  temate,  more  or  less  vigor- 
ous, measuring  up  to  18  mm.,  setiform  spines  none  or  rare.  Leaves 
almost  small,  subcoriaceous,  rounded,  2^  cm.  long  and  3  cm.  broad  or 
larger,  3  to  5  lobed,  the  lobes  little  developed,  obtuse,  the  base  subcordate 
or  truncate,  glabrous  or  subpubescent  Flowers  purplish  maroon,  bristly 
with  stiff  hairs.  We  have  received  two  forms  of  this  hybrid  from  the 
establishment  of  Monsieur  M.  SpHth  with  the  labels,  Ribes  sp.  No.  3 
and  No.  la.  They  differ  from  each  other  by  their  habit  and  above  all 
by  the  pubescence.  The  form  *  a '  is  a  more  erect  shrub  with  both  shoots 
and  ovary  glabrous  and  certainly  derived  from  R.  grossularia  a  vulgare. 
The  form  *  ^  Ms  on  the  contrary  a  more  squatty  shrub,  with  both  shoots 
and  ovary  pubescent,  and  its  fruits  ripen  later.  It  arises  without  doubt 
from  R.  grossidaria  p  uva  crispa.  The  intervention  of  R.  divaricatwn  in 
the  crossing  is  betrayed  by  the  habit  of  the  plant,  above  all  by  the  form 
and  coloration  of  the  flower.  Fruit  of  form  *tt'  round,  larger  than  a 
currant,  purple,  slightly  pruinose,  glabrous.  Taste  mild,  resembling  that 
of  a  gooseberry.  Ripens  middle  decade  in  July.  That  of  form  */9* 
subglabrous,  purple,  ripening  at  the  end  of  July."  (E.  Janczewski, 
Monographic  des  OroseUliers,  p.  496.) 

40454.  X  RiBKS  KOEHNEANUM  Jaucz.  Bed  currant. 

"7437.    Mtdtiflorum  X  vtagare.** 

*'A  shrub  similar  to  other  red  currants  in  our  gardens.  Leaves  medium 
sized,  rounded.  6^  cm.  long,  7}  cm.  broad,  3  to  6  lobed,  more  often  sub- 
lobed  because  the  lobes  are  very  little  developed,  obtuse,  with  cordate 
or  subcordate  base,  subpubescent.  Flowers  small,  basin  shaped,  brownish. 
Fruits  very  numerous,  medium  size,  red.  acid,  ripening  in  the  end  of 
July.  Insertion  of  the  withered  flower  perfectly  pentagonal,  as  in  R. 
vulgare.  R.  koehneanum  resembles  R.  muliiflorum  in  the  length  and 
richness  of  racemes  as  well  as  In  the  length  of  stamen  and  style,  and 
resembles  R.  vulgare  In  the  form  of  the  flower  and  the  breadth  of  the 
anthers."     (E.  JanczewsJH,  Monographie  des  C^roseillierSf  p.  4S5.) 

40455.  RiBEs  LACUSTBE  (Pers.)  Polret. 

"  7400." 

"A  deciduous  shrub.  3  to  5  feet  high,  the  stem  thickly  covered  with 
slender  prickles  or  stlfl!  bristles;  spines  at  the  Joints  numerous,  from 
three  to  nine,  arranged  In  a  semicircle.  Leaves  1  to  2^  Inches  long  and 
wide,  handsomely  and  deeply  3  or  6  lobed,  the  lobes  often  again  deeply 
cut;  stalk  and  chief  veins  more  or  less  bristly.  Flowers  from  12  to  20 
in  glandular-downy  drooping  racemes,  2  to  3  Inches  long,  funnel  shaped, 
with  short,  spreading  sepals  brownish  crimson  Inside,  creamy  white  or 
pinkish  outside.  Berry  round,  about  the  size  of  a  black  currant,  covered 
with  gland-tipped  bristles,  black.  Native  of  North  America,  on  both 
sides  of  the  continent.  Inhabiting  cold,  damp  localities;  introduced  in 
1812.  Although  the  general  aspect  of  this  shrub  Is  that  of  a  gooseberry. 
eq)eclally  In  the  shape  of  Its  leaves  and  in  its  spines,  it  has  the  long 
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racemes  and  flowers  of  the  currants.  Its  multiple  spines  are  also  distinct. 
Although  it  has  no  lively  color  to  recommend  It,  it  is  pretty  when  its 
branches  are  strung  with  the  graceful  drooping  racemes."  (IF.  J.  Bean, 
Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  2,  p.  40S.) 

40456.  RiBES  MONTiGENUM  McClatchie. 

"  7553." 

"Another  species,  which  unites  as  R.  lacustre  does  the  two  sections  of 
the  genus,  but  has  shorter,  fewer  flowered  racemes  (six  to  ten)  and 
bright  red  fruits.  Introduced  from  western  North  America  in  1905." 
(W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  40S.) 

40457.  Rises  leptanthum  A.  Gray.  Gooseberry. 

"  7508." 

"A  deciduous,  spiny  shrub,  3  or  4  feet  high,  with  slightly  downy,  occa- 
sionally glandular-bristly  young  branches;  spines  usually  slender,  soli- 
tary, up  to  one-half  Inch  long.  Leaves  roundish  or  somew^iat  kidney 
shaped,  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  inch  wide,  deeply  3  or  5  lobed,  toothed, 
the  base  mostly  truncate ;  stalk  as  long  as  the  blade,  downy  at  the  base. 
Flowers  white,  tinged  with  pink,  one  to  three  on  a  short  stalk;  calyx 
cylindrical,  the  sepals  downy,  ultimately  reflexed.  Fruit  oval,  shining, 
blackish  red,  slightly  downy  or  smooth.  Native  of  Ck)lorado,  New  Mexico. 
etc. ;  one  of  the  prettiest  and  daintiest  of  gooseberries  lately  introduced, 
the  branches  being  slender  and  densely  clothed  with  tiny  leaves."  (  W.  J. 
Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  voL  2,  p.  4O4.) 

40458.  RiBES  LONGERACEMOSUM  Frauchet.  Currant. 
"  7517." 

"  Mr.  Wilson  has  recently  Introduced  this  extraordinary  currant  from 
western  China,  where  it  had  originally  been  discovered  by  the  Abb^  David, 
The  one  character  which  distinguishes  It  from  all  its  tribe  is  its  remark- 
able racemes,  from  12  to  18  inches  long,  pendulous,  thinly  set  with 
greenish  flowers  and  afterwards  with  Jet-black  fruits  which  Mr.  Wilson 
tells  me  are  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  black  currant  and  of  good 
flavor.  It  is  a  deciduous  unarmed  shrub  with  smooth  young  shoots  and 
3  or  5  lobed,  smooth  leaves,  3  to  5i  inches  long  and  wide;  stalks  up  to 
4i  inches  long,  furnished  with  glandular  bristles  most  numerous  toward 
each  end.  Flowers  tubular,  bell  shaped,  smooth.  The  species  appears 
to  be  quite  hardy  and  Is  worth  the  attention  of  lovers  of  curiosities  and 
of  fruit  growers  for  hybridising.  The  fruits,  however,  are  very  thinly 
disposed  along  the  stalk."  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the 
British  Isles,  vol,  2,  p.  W-) 

40459.      RiBES  LONGEBACEMOSUM  DAVIDII  JaUCZ. 

"  7555  Y." 

"  Wilson  No.  898.    Woodlands,  altitude  1,800  to  2,400  meters,  Mupin, 
western  Szechwan,  June,  1908."     {E.  H.  Wilson,) 
40460.    RiBES  MANSHUBicuM  (Maxlm.)  Komarow.  Bed  currant. 

"  7544." 

**  Shrub  11  to  2  meters,  with  young  shoots  glabrous  or  subpubescent. 
Bark  of  the  wild  plants  almost  black,  with  leaden  reflections.  Buds  ovoid, 
not  larger  than  those  of  R.  petraeum.  Leaves  large,  broad,  resembling 
those  of  R,  latifolium,  9  cm.  long,  11  cm.  broad,  usually  3  lobed,  more 
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rarely  5  lobed,  with  lobes  often  sharp,  even  acuminate,  snbcordate  or 
cordate  base,  dull,  glabrous,  or  pubescent  below.  Racemes  pendent,  up 
to  16  cm.  long  (In  Shensl),  even  20  cm.  (according  to  Franchet),  with- 
out api)endage8  in  the  lower  third,  loose  or  crowded,  bearing  as  many  as 
50  flowers.  Flowers  small,  basin  shaped,  greenish,  glabrous  or  sub- 
pubescent  Young  fruit  bluish  green,  fruit  as  large  as  a  very  large  cur- 
rant, red,  subacid  under  cultivation,  or  strongly  acid  (according  to 
David).  Insertion  of  the  dry  flower  5  lobed.  Seeds  large,  rounded; 
matures  in  mid-August.  Native  of  northern  China,  Shensl,  eastern  Mon- 
golia, Chihli,  Korea,  and  in  all  of  Manchuria  down  to  the  sea.  In  cool 
elevated  valleys,  and  in  more  or  less  humid  forests,  Eomarow  distin- 
guished two  varieties :  Var.  villosa  with  leaves  subpubescent  above,  tomen- 
tose  below,  with  larger  lobes.  It  lives  in  Shensl  and  Mongolia.  Its 
racemes  are  very  long  and  loose ;  var.  subglabrum,  with  glabrous  leaves, 
or  a  little  pubescent  on  the  nerves.  Their  lobes  are  habitually  pointed, 
even  acuminate.  Racemes  short,  3  to  8  cm.,  crowded,  containing  as  many 
as  45  flowers.  We  have  received  this  from  some  locality  in  eastern 
Manchuria  (Ussuri).  It  also  lives  In  Korea.  R.  manshuricum  is  a  twin 
species  of  R,  multiflamm,  distinguished  perfectly  by  the  form  of  the  leaves, 
by  the  less  deeply  split  style,  and  the  projections  of  the  receptacle  lower 
and  not  united  by  a  distinct  ring."  {E,  Janczetoski,  Monoffraphie  de 
Oroieilliera,  p.  274.) 

40461.  RiBES  MEYERi  Maxim. 

••  7433." 

"Tall  shrub,  more  than  1  meter.  Young  shoots  washed  with  red. 
Slender,  glabrous.  Buds  lengthened,  very  small,  as  in  R.  himalayense. 
Developing  very  late,  contemporaneous  with  R.  petraeum.  Leaves  rounded, 
9  cm.  long  and  broad,  almost  always  5  lobed,  with  lobes  subacute  or 
obtuse,  sometimes  little  developed,  with  cordate  base,  glabrous,  more 
rarely  dotted  with  glandular  bristles  above.  Flowers  small,  subtubular, 
washed  with  reddish  purple.  Fruit  round,  black,  shiny,  crowned  by  the 
withered  flower  contracted  into  a  wisp.  Pulp  juicy,  deep  purple,  without 
pronounced  flavor.  Matures  in  the  end  of  July  and  August.  Germina- 
tion slow,  after  seven  months,  rarely  after  three  months.  Native  of  the 
mountains  of  Central  Asia  from  the  Pamir  as  far  as  Sungaria.  We  know 
and  cultivate  two  distinct  varieties  of  this  species,  of  which  probably 
the  flrst  was  known  to  Maxlmowicz:  Var.  tanguticum  Jancz.,  with  the 
leaves  more  or  less  acute  lobed,  dotted  above  with  glandular  bristles, 
from  Tangout;  var.  turhestanicum  Jancz.,  with  leaves  more  or  less 
obtuse  lobed,  glabrous  above,  from  Turkestan  and  Sungaria."  (E.  Jano 
getoski.  Monographic  des  Oroseilliers,  p.  297.) 

40462.  Rises  meyeei  tubkestanicum  Jancz. 
"  7412  B." 

For  description  of  this  species,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  40461, 

40463.  RiBES  MEYEBI  TANGUTICUM  JaUCZ. 

"  7412." 

For  description  of  this  species,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  40461« 

40464.  RiBES   MOUPINERSE  LAXITLOBUM   JaUCZ. 

•*  7555  Z." 
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"  Wilson  No.  4212.  A  bush  2  to  3  meters  high,  with  black  fruits,  from 
Mupin,  western  Szechwan,  altitude  2,300  to  2,800  meters.  October,  1910. 
(E.  H,  Wilson,) 

40465.  Rises  moupinense  Franchet.  Corrant 

"  7444." 

"  Shrub  from  1  to  2  meters  or  more  high  (according  to  David),  2  to  5 
meters  (according  to  Delavay).  Somewhat  twisted  branches,  with  younp 
shoots  glabrous.  Leaves  very  variable,  sometimes  rounded,  5  lobed,  with 
base  deeply  cordate  (from  Tibet),  sometimes  trifid,  with  lobes  very 
sharp  and  acuminate,  with  base  truncate  or  subcordate  (from  Yunnan, 
Hupeh,  and  Kansu),  length  in  that  case  up  to  14  cm.  and  breadth  up  to 
16  cm.,  glabrous,  dotted  with  glandular  bristles  above  and  on  the  nenre 
below.  Flowers  turbinate,  greenish,  red  or  w*ashed  with  red,  glabrous, 
subsessile.  Fruits  sessile,  round,  rather  large  for  a  currant,  black 
(Delavay),  glabrous,  shining,  crowned  with  fleshy  collarette  and  the 
withered  flower.  Native  of  the  high  mountains  of  eastern  Tibet,  Prov- 
inces of  Muping,  Yunnan,  Kansu,  Shensi,  and  Hupeh.  We  do  not  know 
this  species  except  from  herbarium  specimens,  but  believe  that  we  have 
distinguished  two  sufficiently  characteristic  varieties,  var.  lobatum,  with 
rounded  leaves,  lobed,  with  short  thin  racemes,  native  of  eastern  Tibet; 
var.  tripartitum  (Batalin)  with  tripartite  leaves  and  medium-sized  or 
lengthened  racemes.  It  Is  a  plant  more  widely  spread,  known  from 
Kansu,  Yunnan,  Hupeh,"  and  Shensi."  {E.  Janczewski,  Monographie  de4 
Oroseilliers,  p.  299.) 

40466.  RiBES  MULTiFLORUM  Kit.  Bed  currant. 
"  7435." 

"  This  Is  one  of  the  red-currant  group,  and,  as  regards  Its  flowers,  the 
most  striking ;  they  are  yellowish  green,  crowded  on  slender,  cylindrical 
pendulous  racemes,  sometimes  4  to  5  inches  long.  When  well  furnished 
with  these  the  shrub  is  quite  ornamental.  For  the  rest  it  is  vigorous,  up 
to  6  feet  high,  and  has  stout  unarmed  branches,  stouter  perhaps  than 
those  of  any  other  currants;  leaves  of  the  red-currant  shape  and  size, 
gray  with  down  beneath.  Fruit  roundish,  red  when  ripe,  one-third  inch 
diameter.  Native  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe;  introduced  about 
1818."  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2, 
p.  Ji05.) 

40467.  HiBES  NEVADENSE  Kcllogg.  CuTrant 

"  7361." 

A  shrubby  wild  western  American  currant  with  thin,  3  to  5  lobed  leaves, 
green  on  both  sides,  spreading,  nodding,  or  ascending  racemes,  usually  12 
to  20  flowered ;  small  flowers  with  the  white  petals  softer  than  the  rose- 
colored  sepals ;  and  subglobose,  blue  berries. 

40468  and  40469.     Kiues  nigrum  L.  Black  currant 

40468.     "  7350." 

"An  unarmeil  shrub,  5  to  6  feet  high,  distinguished  by  its  peculiar 
odour,  due  to  small  yellowish  glands  sprinkled  freely  over  the  lower 
surface  of  the  leaf,  which  Is  conspicuously  3  lobed,  deeply  notched 
at  the  base,  long  stalked,  coarsely  toothed.  Flowers  bell  shaped, 
dull  white,  in  racemes,  each  flower  from  the  axil  of  a  minute  bract; 
fruit   black.    Native  of   Europe   and    Siberia,  possibly   of   Britain. 
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Several  variet!es  of  this  species  so  well  known  as  the  *  black  currant  * 
of  fruit  gardens  have  been  distinguished.  The  varieties  di%%ectunt 
and  J€usifUatum  are  curious  and  interesting,  but  no  others  are  worth 
cultivation  as  ornamental  shrubs.**  (W.  J,  Bean,  Trees  and  8hrub9 
Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2^  p.  J^OS.) 

40469.     "  7350  G.     Var.  korolkotoi." 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  40468  for  description. 

40470.  RiBES  ORiENTALE  Desf.  Currant. 

"  7365." 

"An  unarmed  deciduous  shrub  5  or  6  feet  high ;  young  shoots  and  leaf > 
stalks  covered  with  stiff  gland-tipped  sticky  hairs.  Leaves  of  the  red- 
currant  size  and  shape,  but  shining  green  and  with  bristly  down  on  the 
nerves  beneath;  stalk  one-half  to  1  inch  long.  Flowers  unisexual,  the 
sexes  on  different  plants,  and  produced  on  somewhat  erect  racemes  1  to 
2  inches  long;  they  are  green  suffused  with  red  and  covered  with  viscid 
hairs;  berries  red,  downy.  Native  of  eastern  Europe  and  western  Asia. 
The  R.  resinosum  of  Pursh,  until  recently  regarded  as  a  native  of  North 
America,  and  figured  as  such  in  Gurtis's  Botanical  Magazine,  pi.  1538, 
is  really  this  species.  It  has  little  garden  value,  but  is  distinct  in  its 
nnisexual  flowers,  very  viscid  glands,  and  erect  racemes.**  (W.  J.  Bean, 
Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  2,  p.  406,) 

40471.  RiBES  oxYACANTHOiDES  L.  Gooseberry. 

"7480." 

"  Is  widely  spread  over  North  America.  It  has  bristly  branches,  the 
leaves  are  downy,  and  more  or  less  glandular,  the  stamens  as  long  as  the 
petals ;  the  ovary,  calyx,  and  berry  smooth,  the  last  red-purple.**  ( W.  J. 
Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  402.) 

40472  and  40473.     Ribes  petkaeum  Wulf.  Bed  currant. 

40472.  "  7430.** 

"Another  of  the  red-currant  group,  widely  spread  In  a  state  of 
nature  in  Europe  and  North  Africa.  It  has  no  value  as  an  orna- 
mental shrub,  its  flowers  being  green  suffused  with  purple,  somewhat 
bell  shaped,  in  horizontal  or  slightly  nodding  racemes,  3  or  4  inches 
long.  The  leaves  are  more  deeply  lobed  than  in  the  common,  red 
currant,  the  lobes  pointed.  Fruit  roundish,  flattened  somewhat  at 
the  end,  red,  very  acid.**  (TF.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in 
the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  409.) 

40473.  "  7430  0.    Var.  Hgens."  Bed  currant. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  40472  for  description. 

40474.  Ribes  fetbaeum  X  httltiflobxtm.  Bed  currant. 
"  7545." 

For  a  description  of  this  species,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  40472. 

40475.  Ribes  tbiste  Pallas. 

"  7440.**    This  was  received  as  R.  propinquum  Turcz. 

40476.  X  Ribes  bobustum  Jancz.  Gooseberry. 

"  7520." 

"A  hybrid  between  R.  niveum  and  R.  oxyacanthoides.     It  Is  a  very 
Tigorous  bush  and  was  received  at  Kew  In  1890  ftom  the  late  Mr.  Nye- 
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land,  gardener  to  the  King  of  Denmark.  Beyond  that,  I  know  nothing 
of  Its  origin."  (W.  J.  Beariy  Tree*  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  Briti%h 
Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  406,) 

40477.  RiBES  ROTUNDiFOLiUM  Michx.  Gooseberry. 

"  7500." 

"A  native  of  the  eastern  United  States,  from  Massachusetts  to  North 
Carolina.  Its  solitary  spines  are  small  and  Inconspicuous;  young  wood 
and  leaves  downy,  but  not  glandular  or  bristly ;  flowers  greenish  purple ; 
calyx,  ovary,  and  berry  smooth.  The  fruit  is  purple  and  of  good  flavor  " 
(W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol  2,  p.  402.\ 

40478.  RiBES  RUBRUM  L.  Bed  currant 

"  7420." 

"  Found  wild  In  Britain,  is  sometimes  met  with  in  gardens  under  the 
name  of  R.  schlechtendalii  Lange.  Its  racemes  are  horizontal  or  ascend- 
ing, not  drooping  or  pendent  as  in  vulgare,  and  the  flowers  are  urn  shaped 
or  broadly  funnel  shaped  rather  than  saucer  shaped.  Cultivated  forms 
of  this  si>ecles  are  grown  in  the  gardens  of  Scandinavia,  but  In  western 
and  central  Europe  the  cultivated  red  and  white  currahts  are  exclusively 
JB.  vulgare"  ( W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles, 
vol,  2,  p.  409.) 

40479  and  40480.     Ribes  sanguineum  Pursh.  Flowering'  currant 

40479.  "  7360  B." 

"A  deciduous  unarmed  bush,  7  or  8  feet  high,  usually  considerably 
more  in  diameter;  young  shoots  covered  with  a  close,  fine  down. 
Leaves  3  or  5  lobed,  palmately  veined,  the  lobes  broad  and  rounded, 
unequally  toothed,  the  base  conspicuously  heart  shaped ;  2  to  4  inches 
wide,  less  in  length ;  smooth  or  nearly  so  above,  soft  with  pale  down 
beneath;  stalks  three-fourths  to  2  inches  long  covered  with  minute 
down,  like  the  young  shoots,  but  with  a  few  bristles  near  the  base. 
Flowers  deep  rosy  red,  produced  during  April  in  drooping,  finally 
ascending,  racemes  2  to  4  Inches  long,  1  to  1^  inches  wide;  each 
flower  one-half  Inch  long  and  nearly  as  wide;  the  slender  flower 
stalk,  ovary,  and  tubular  calyx  dotted  with  glandular  down.  Cur- 
rants globose,  one-fourth  inch  diameter,  glandular,  black,  covered 
with  blue  bloom.  Native  of  western  North  America;  discovered 
by  A.  Menzies  in  1793  and  introduced  by  Douglas  for  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  in  1826.  This  currant  is  the  finest  of  Ribes  and 
in  the  very  front  rank  of  all  sprlng-fiowering  shrubs,  being  one 
of  those  that  never  falls  to  blossom  well.  Whilst  all  its  forms  are 
beautiful,  some  are  preferable."  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs 
Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  4(?7.) 

40480.  "  7360  J.    Var.  intermedium.'' 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  40479  for  description. 

40481.    Ribes  olvtinobvu  Bentham.  Corrant 

"  7360  I." 

"  This  differs  from  R,  sanguineum  in  the  young  shoots  and  leaves  beins 
furnished  with  glandular-glutinous  hairs  and  in  being  less  downy ;  also 
in  its  quite  pendulous  racemes.  It  is  Inferior  In  garden  valua  Native 
of  California  and  Washington,"  (W.  J,  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardp 
in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  408,) 
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40482.  X  RiBES  8CHNEIDESI  Maurer. 

"  7492." 

"A  hybrid  between  the  black  currant  (male)  and  the  gooseberry,  raised 
in  Germany."  {W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardv  in  the  British 
Isles,  vol,  2,  p.  406.) 

40483.  RiBES  sPECiosuM  Pursh.  Gooseberry, 

"  7460." 

"A  deciduous,  spiny  shrub,  6  to  9  feet  high,  the  young  shoots  furnished 
with  gland-tipped  bristles.  Leaves  3  lobed,  sometimes  5  lobed,  sparsely 
toothed,  and  from  three-fourths  to  li  inches  long  and  wide,  with  smaller 
ones  often  obovate  and  tapered  at  the  base ;  usually  quite  smooth ;  stalk 
slender,  scarcely  as  long  as  the  blade,  with  a  few  glandular  bristles, 
especially  at  the  base.  Flowers  rich  red,  usually  two  to  five  in  pendulous 
clusters,  the  main  stalk  longer  and  less  glandular  than  the  minor  ones. 
Calyx  tubular,  one-half  inch  long,  glandular;  sepals  four,  not  reflexed; 
petals  four,  about  as  long  as  the  sepals ;  stamens  four,  red,  standing  out 
three-fourths  inch  beyond  the  calyx.  Fruit  glandular  bristly,  red,  one- 
half  inch  long,  rarely  seen  in  this  country.  Native  of  California;  dis- 
covered by  Menzies  about  1793,  and  introduced  from  Monterey  by  a  naval 
surgeon  named  Collie  in  1828.  As  a  flowering  shrub  it  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  gooseberries.  Its  branches  are  reddish,  horizontal,  or  slightly 
dependent,  and  from  their  under  side  the  richly  coloured  fuchsialike  blos- 
soms hang  profusely  In  rows  during  April  and  May.  It  is  very  distinct 
in  the  parts  of  the  flower,  being  in  fours  (not  the  usual  fives)  and  in 
the  very  long  highly  coloured  stamens.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  shrubs 
to  break  into  leaf,  often  in  early  February.  It  shows  to  best  advantage 
perhaps  against  a  wall,  where  it  will  grow  10  or  12  feet  high,  but  it  is 
quite  hardy  in  the  open  at  Kew,  where  it  has  grown  6  or  7  feet  high.  It 
can  be  rooted  from  cuttings,  but  does  not  strike  readily;  layering  is  a 
more  certain  process."  (W,  J,  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the 
British  Isles,  vol,  2,  p.  ^08.) 

40484.  X  RiBES  succiRUBRUM  Zabel.  Gooseberry. 

"  7507." 

*'Nireum  9  X  divnricatnm  S,  Rather  robust  shrub,  tall,  with  young 
shoots  glabrous,  armed  with  strong  nodal  spines,  simple,  more  rarely 
ternate,  up  to  20  mm.  long.  I^eaves  rounded,  up  to  4  cm.  long,  5  cm.  wide, 
3  to  5  lobed,  with  lobes  little  developeil  and  obtuse,  the  base  truncate  or 
subcordate,  dull,  almost  glabrous,  similar  to  those  of  R.  ntrcMm.  Flowers 
rose-carmine,  pretty,  reseml)llng  those  of  the  parents  in  form  and  dimen- 
sion. Fruit  as  large  as  a  large  currant,  elliptical  or  rounded,  black, 
lightly  pruinose,  juicy,  subacid,  edible,  ripens  in  mid-July.  Concerning 
the  origin  of  this  hybrid,  perfectly  interine<liate  between  its  parents, 
M.  Zabel,  of  Gotha,  wrote  us  in  his  letter  of  March  19,  1904 :  *  I  have 
raised  this  R.  succiruhrum  in  1888  from  seeds  of  R.  nircum,  beside  which 
grew  R.  divaricatum,*  M.  Zabel  sent  us  branches  and  flowers  of  the 
hybrid  and  of  its  second  generation  which  are  absolutely  Identical. 
Here,  then,  is  a  new  example  of  the  constancy  of  hybrids  between  species 
which  in  no  way  follows  the  law  of  Mendel."  (E.  Janczewski,  Mono- 
graphic  des  Groseilliers,  p.  500.) 

14682*— 18 8 
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40485.  RiBES  BTKNOCABPUM  MaxliD.  Oooseberzy. 

"  7465." 

**  Shrub  1  to  2  meters  high.  Shoots  Tigorons,  dotted  or  bristling  with 
setiform  spines,  branches  glabrous  or  bristly  with  similar  spines.  Nodal 
spines  ternate,  very  vigorous,  the  middle  one  up  to  23  mm.  long  In  the 
more  spiny  plants ;  ternate  or  quinate  and  much  smaller  in  the  less  spiny 
plants.  Leaves  small,  3i  cm.  long,  4  cm.  broad,  3  to  5  lobed  or  3  to  5  cut, 
with  lobes  deeply  incised,  subcordate  or  cordate  base,  glabrous  or 
pubescent,  ordinarily  dotted  with  glandular  hairs.  Flowers  rather  small, 
whitish  or  a  little  washed  with  red,  glabrous  or  dotted  with  hairs,  pro- 
terandrous.  Fruit  rather  large,  oblong,  20  to  25  mm.  long,  8  to  10  mm. 
in  diameter,  glassy,  colorless,  finally  washed  with  carmine,  glabrous  or 
dotted  with  glandular  bristles,  borne  on  a  peduncle  4  or  S  mm.  long, 
crowned  by  the  withered  flower  contracted  into  a  twisted  wisp.  The 
pericarp  thick,  acid,  the  seeds  few  in  number.  Ripens  the  end  of  July, 
but  the  fruit  hangs  till  October.  Native  of  northern  China,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Kansu  and  Shensi.  The  race  with  glabrous  fruits  was  discovered 
in  1872  by  Przewalski  in  Tangut,  Province  of  Kansu;  those  with  hispid 
fruits  in  1894  by  Father  J.  Giraldl  in  northern  Shensi.  The  former  only 
has  been  introduced  into  our  gardens,  where  it  succeeds  very  wrfl," 
{E,  Janczewski,  Monographie  dea  ChroseiUiera,  p.  ST4,) 

40486.  RiBEs  AUBEUM  Pursh.  Buffalo  currant 

"  7308.  Var.  tenuiflorutn  Jepson." 

*'  This  variety  differs  from  R,  aureum  In  having  smaller  flowers  with- 
out fragrance  and  in  the  fruits  being  amber  colored  and  translucent,  with 
an  acid  flavor.  It  is  also  a  taller  shrub,  up  to  12  feet  high.  According 
to  Dr.  Coville,  this  is  the  true  R,  aureum  of  Pursh."  (W.  J.  Bean,  Tree* 
and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  t,  p.  999.) 

40487.  RiBES  TBiSTE  Pallas.  Bed  currant. 

"  7438." 

"The  American  form  of  red  currant,  a  shrub  of  laxer  habit  than  R. 
vulgare,  the  leaves  white,  with  down  beneath  when  young;  flowers 
purplish ;  fruit  red,  small,  and  hard.  It  is  said  to  be  pretty  and  graceful 
in  blossom  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  where  it  inhabits  cold  bogs 
and  woods  from  New  Hampshire  to  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  also  natiye  of 
northern  Asia."  {W,  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British 
Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  409.) 

40488.  Rises  ussubiense  Jancz.  Black  corrant. 

"735.^" 

"  Shrub  1  meter  high,  much  branched,  producing  subterranean  branches 
(rhizomes)  like  R.  aureum.  Young  shoots  subpubescent,  dotted  with 
rather  numerous  yellow  glands.  Buds  whitish.  Odor  of  the  plant  re- 
sembling camphor,  not  at  all  resembling  the  black  currant.  Leaves  up 
to  8  cm.  long  and  broad,  3  to  5  lobed,  the  middle  lobe  very  predominant 
rather  acute,  with  cordate  base,  glabrous,  not  shiny,  dotted  below  with 
yellow  glands.  Flowers  briefly  campanulate,  whitish  or  a  little  yellowish. 
pubescent,  glandular.  Fruit  round,  as  large  as  a  currant,  black  (greenish 
blue  before  ripening),  not  aromatic,  surmounted  by  a  withered  flower, 
the  insertion  of  which  is  pentagonal  rounded.  Flesh  greenish,  sllgrhtly 
sweet  subacid,  seeds  small,  ovoid  or  oblong,  with  a  gelatinous  greenish 
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coating,  rather  thick,  with  funlcle  very  inflated,  gelatinous.  Ripens  at 
the  end  of  June.  Fruit  falls  as  soon  as  it  is  r\ve.  Germination  more  rapid 
than  in  other  bisexual  currants,  in  22  to  50  days.  Native  of  eastern  Man- 
churia (Ussuri)  in  forests.  R.  ussuriense  resembles  in  structure  of  its 
flowers  the  European  black  currant,  rather  than  the  Asiatic,  but  it  differs 
so  much  in  its  aroma,  its  longer  bracts,  the  color  of  its  flowers,  the  ex- 
posed sepals,  and  by  the  production  of  subterranean  branches,  that  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  consider  it  as  a  twin  species  and  not  as  a  simple  variety  of 
R,  nigrum.  We  liave  received  it  from  three  locations  In  eastern  Man- 
churia, and  have  grown  seeds  from  Chabarowsk.  The  floral  buds  are  very 
sensitive  to  winter  cold.  They  were  all  frozen  in  the  winter  In  1904-1905, 
and  almost  all  in  1905-1906-1907."  {E,  Janczeioski,  Monographic  dCM 
GroBcUliers,  p.  S49.) 

40489.  RiBEs  VALDiviAXUH  Phillppi. 

"  7525." 

**  Robust  shrub,  3  meters  high  or  more,  with  young  shoots  rather  thin, 
very  pubescent,  dotted  with  yellow  glands,  year-old  shoots  dropping  their 
outiside  bark  like  the  red  currant  and  becoming  almost  green.  Leaves 
not  leathery,  almost  all  falling  in  autumn  and  winter,  ovold-rounded, 

6  cm.  long,  5i  cm.  broad,  3  to  5  lobed,  middle  lobes  strongly  predominant, 
with  truncate  or  subcordate  base,  cuneiform  In  the  small  leaves,  pubescent 
in  youth,  finally  glabrous  above,  dotted  with  yellow  glands  and  pubescent 
on  the  nerves  beneath.    Male  racemes  arched,  almost  pendent,  up  to 

7  cm.  long,  rather  loose,  or  more  crowded,  bearing  as  high  as  40  flowers. 
Sometimes  the  basal  flower  is  replaced  by  a  secondary  raceme  3  cm.  long, 
with  15  flowers.  Flowers  campanulate,  with  the  five  sepal  nerves  promi- 
nent, yellow,  the  base  of  the  tube  greenish,  pubescent.  Female  racemes 
unknown.  Fruiting  racemes  up  to  9  cm.  long,  bearing  up  to  25  flowers, 
bracts  persistent,  reflexed,  5  mm.  long.  Pedicels  4  mm.,  pubescent. 
Bractlets  none.  Fruit  oboval,  6  mm.  long,  4  mm.  broad  (round  and  black 
according  to  Gay),  pubescent,  glandular,  crowned  with  withered  flowers 
contracted  Into  a  wisp.  Native  of  the  Province  of  Valdlvla  In  Chile, 
where  the  shrub  Is  called  Pulul  or  Parilla  and  the  fruit  Uvilla.  Phllippi 
has  already  distinguished  one  variety,  iessiliflorum,  which  is  distinguished 
from  the  type  by  the  long  racemes,  4  to  10  cm.  long,  bearing  30  to  00 
flowers,  and  by  the  subglabrous,  subsesslle  flowers,  dotted  even  on  the 
teeth  of  the  calyx  with  very  numerous  glands.  It  Is  found  In  Chlloe  and 
even,  according  to  Phillppi,  In  the  Province  of  Valdlvla."  {E.  JanczetosM, 
Monographie  des  ChroseUliera,  p.  445.) 

40490.  RiBES  vELUTiNUif  X  QUERCETOBUif.  Gooseberry. 
"  7518." 

"R.  velutinum  Greene  is  a  shrub  1  to  11  mm.  high,  young  shoots  velvety, 
dotted  with  glandular  bristles.  Nodal  spines  simple  or  ternate,  up  to 
18  mm.  long,  sometimes  pubescent  at  the  base.  Leaves  small,  rounded 
reniform,  8  to  90  mm.  long,  11  to  35  mm.  broad,  8  to  5  lobed,  or  3  to  5 
fid,  deeply  dentate,  the  base  truncate,  similar  to  those  of  R.  microphyllum 
and  R.  lepianthumt  pubescent,  often  glandular.  Flowers  small,  orange 
yellow,  or  white,  vtivety.  Fruits  small,  purple-black,  glabrous,  pubescent 
or  dotted  with  pediceled  glands,  crowned  with  withered  flowers,  fastened 
Into  a  wisp.    Seeda  amall.    Germination  in  January  and  February,  after 
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2,  7,  even  13  months.  Native  of  California,  Nevada,  and  Utah,  In  the 
mountains,  1,400  to  2,800  meters.  Designated  by  different  names  or  con- 
sidered as  a  variety  of  R,  leptanthum  by  its  shorter  style,  by  Its  nectar- 
iferous anthers,  and  by  the  pubescence  of  its  leaves.  R.  congdoni  {R, 
quercetorum  Greene)  with  subglabrous  ovary  and  glabrous  fruit  is  con- 
sidered a  variety.  It  Is  a  plant  likewise  from  California,  from  Mariposa 
County,  according  to  Heller,  and  from  Kern  County.**  {E.  Janczetcuki, 
Monographie  des  QroieillierSf  p.  380.) 

40491.  Kibes  vibuunifolium  A.  Gray. 

"  7498." 

"An  evergreen,  unarmed  shrub,  7  or  8  feet  high  against  a  wall,  youn? 
shoots  slightly  downy  at  tirst,  with  numerous  resin  glands.  Leaves 
ovate  or  oval,  three-fourths  to  IJ  inches  long,  one-half  to  li  inches 
wide ;  rounded  at  the  base,  blunt  at  the  apex,  coarsely  toothed,  glossy  and 
smooth  above,  almost  or  quite  devoid  of  down  beneath,  but  thickly  sown 
with  resin  dots  which  emit  a  very  pleasant  turpentinelike  odour  when 
rubbed ;  stalk  downy,  one-eighth  to  one-sixth  inch  long.  Flowers  one- 
tliird  Inch  across,  produced  in  April  in  erect  racemes  about  1  inch  long, 
terminating  short,  densely  leafy  shoots;  dull  rose  coloured,  the  sepals 
spreading.  Berry  oval,  red,  one-third  inch  long.  Native  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia and  Sunfa  Catalina  Island ;  introduced  to  Kew  in  1897.  A  remark- 
ably distinct  species,  of  little  beauty,  but  interesting  for  Its  evergreen 
aromatlcally  scented  leaves.  It  needs  wall  protection  at  Kew\"  {^^\  J, 
Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  2,  p.  408), 

40492.  Kibes  tbilobum  Meyen. 
(Rihes  gayanum  Spach.) 

"  7328." 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  40440  for  previous  Introduction  and  description. 

40493.  Kibes  sp. 

"  7555  P.    Vllmorln  No.  5261." 

40494.  Kibes  watsonianum  Koehne.  Gooseberry. 

"  7450." 

"  Shrub  little  branched,  with  stiff  shoots,  pubescent,  bristly  with  gland- 
ular bristles,  without  «etiforra  spines,  armed  only  with  very  short  nodal 
spines,  never  more  than  G  mm.  long,  usually  ternate,  rarely  more  numer- 
ous (5  to  7)  and  semiverticlUute.  Glands  secreting  a  yellow  oily  sul>- 
stiince,  soluble  in  alcohol.  Vegetation  and  flowering  very  late.  Buds 
ovoid,  much  larger  than  in  neighboring  species.  Leaves  small,  rounded, 
rather  pale  green,  2^  to  6  mm.  long,  3i  to  6i  cm.  broad,  3  to  5  lobed,  very 
deeply  cut  with  lobes  obtuse,  base  subcordate  or  cordate,  pubescent  and 
bristling  with  glandular  hairs.  Flowers  medium  sized,  whitish  or  flesh 
colore<l,  bristly  with  stiff  hairs.  Fruit  pale,  rather  large,  spherical,  entirely 
bristly  with  rather  long  delicate  spines.  Flesh  a  little  viscous,  rather 
sweetish.  Kipens  the  end  of  July  and  August.  Native  of  the  high  moun- 
tains of  northern  California  (Trinity  Mountains,  2,700  meters),  and  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  (Mount  Paddo  at  2,0(X)  meters).  R.  teat- 
sonianum  never  produces  scattered  setiform  spines,  even  on  the  most 
vigorous  shoots."     {E.  Janczewski,  Monographie  des  QroseUliers,  p.  S6S). 

40495.  Kibes  divaricatum  Dougl.  Gooseberry. 
•*  4795." 
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40406  to  40496— Continued. 

"A  native  of  the  coast  region  of  western  North  America,  of  vigorous 
growth,  and  up  to  10  feet  high.  Its  young  wood  is  armed  with  single  or 
triple  spines  up  to  two-thirds  inch  long  and  is  sometimes  bristly,  usually 
smooth.  Leaves  with  appressed  hairs  above,  almost  or  quite  smooth 
beneath.  Calyx  downy,  greenish  purple,  petals  whitish,  ovary  and  berry 
smooth,  the  last  globose,  one-third  inch  diameter,  black-purple.  This 
species  is  nearly  allied  to  R.  rotundifoliunif  but  is  found  wild  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  continent,  and  is  a  bigger  bush,  well  armed  with 
long,  stout  spines."  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  8hrul)8  Hardy  in  the  British 
Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  402.) 

40496.    RiBES  PETRAEUM  Wulf.  Currant. 

"  7430  B.    Var.  opulifolium." 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  40472  for  description  of  this  species. 

40497.     Pyrus  salicifolia  Pall.    Malacese.  Willow-leaved  pear. 

From  Novospasskoe,  Russia.  Presented  by  Mr.  A.  D.  WoeikoflP,  director., 
Jardln  Experimental  de  I'ficole  Horticulture,  Cholmy.  Received  April 
7,  1915. 
"A  tree,  15  to  25  feet  high,  branchlets  covered  with  down,  which  Is  quite 
white  when  young.  Leaves  li  to  3|  Inches  long,  one- third  to  two-thirds  Inch 
wide;  narrowly  lanceolate,  tapering  gradually  toward  both  ends,  covered  when 
young  on  both  sides  with  a  beautiful  silvery  grey  down ;  later  In  the  year  this 
falls  away  from  the  upper  surface,  leaving  It  shining  green ;  margins  quite 
entire ;  stalk  one-half  Inch  long  or  less,  sometimes  scarcely  noticeable.  Flowers 
pure  white,  about  three-fourths  inch  across,  produced  In  April,  closely  packed 
ID  small,  rounded  corymbs,  the  calyx  and  flower  stalk  covered  with  white  wool. 
Fruit  of  the  typical  pear  shape,  1  to  li  Inches  long  and  wide.  Native  of  south- 
east Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  It  is  much  the  most  ornamental  of  all  true  pears. 
Its  leaves  and  flowers  often  open  simultaneously,  and  It  then  presents  a  very 
charming  picture,  the  willowlike  leaves  being  of  a  conspicuous  silky  white.  After 
the  flowers  fade  the  leaves  remain  silvery  for  some  weeks,  gradually,  however, 
becoming  greener  on  the  upper  surface.  The  fruit  Is  harsh  to  the  palate  and 
of  no  value."  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2, 
P  292.) 

40498  and  40499. 

From  Boscotrecase,  near  Naples,  Italy.     Presented  by  Dr.  Gustav  Elsen. 
Received  April  8,  1915. 

40498.  PRUNUs  DOMESTiCA  L.    Amygdalacese.  Prune. 

"  Papagone.  I  have  not  seen  the  fruit  from  this  tree,  but  as  the  trees 
were  growing  in  the  garden  of  a  friend  of  mine  I  have  no  doubt  that  h's 
statement  that  the  fruit  was  the  best  was  true.  The  Papagone  should  do 
well  in  any  climate  similar  to  that  of  Naples."    (Eisen.) 

Cuttings. 

40499.  Ficus  carica  L.    Moracese.  Tig, 

"  Troiaro.  This  flg  requires  a  much  warmer  climate,  at  least  a  more 
even  climate,  than  that  of  Fresno,  and  I  think  should  not  be  recommended 
to  any  locality  north  of  Los  Angeles.  Where  it  does  well  it  is  a  superior 
variety,  preferable  to  the  White  Adriatic.  It  is  the  best  table  flg  In 
Italy.  Around  San  Francisco  Bay  this  fig  never  matures.  It  Is  not 
affected  by  fall  rains,  like  Adriatic  and  most  other  figs,  and  possesses 
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40488  and  40499— Continued. 

advantages  not  found  in  any  other  fig  ripening  at  the  same  time, 
September-October.  I  ha^re  not  seen  the  fruit  from  this  tree,  but  as  the 
trees  were  growing  In  the  garden  of  a  friend  of  mine  I  have  no  doubt 
that  his  statement  that  the  fruit  was  the  very  best  was  true/'  {Eisen.) 
Cuttings. 

40500  to  40505. 

From  Novospasslcoe,  Russia.  Presented  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Woeikoff,  director, 
Jardin  Experimental  de  Tliicole  Horticulture,  Cholmy.  Received  April  7, 
1915. 

40500.    pRUNus  CERASiFLRA  DivARicATA   (Ledeb.)    Schneider.    Amygda- 
lacese.  Myrobalan. 

Forma  hortensia  flava.    A  yellow-flowered  garden  variety. 

For  previous  introductions  and  description,  see  Nos.  37688  and  38157. 

40501  and  40502.    Prunus  domestic  a  L.    Amygdalaceae.  Flmn. 

40501.     ''Eschir  40502.     **l8hopi." 

40503.  Prunus  domestica  insititia   (Jusl.)    Schneid.     Amygdalaces. 

Bullace. 
**  Kanatsh-TambuV* 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  37619  for  previous  Introduction  and  description. 

40504.  Prunus  sibirica  L.    Amygdalacea^.  Siberian  apricot. 

"A  deciduous  bush  or  small  tree;  leaves  ovate,  the  apex  long  drawn 
out ;  2  to  3i  inches  long,  half  as  wide,  reddish  at  first,  then  bright  green 
and  smooth  above,  with  axil  tufts  of  down  beneath;  stalk  one-half  to  1 
inch  long.  Flowers  mostly  solitary,  white  or  pink.  Fruit  scarcely 
stalked,  about  1  Inch  long,  yellow,  except  on  the  sunny  side,  covered  with 
a  velvety  skin ;  the  flesh  scanty,  dry,  harsh,  and  scarcely  edible ;  kernel 
of  the  nut  with  an  almondlike,  bitter  taste. 

"  Native  of  the  mountains  of  southern  Siberia,  where,  according  to 
Pallas,  the  Russian  botanist,  some  mountain  sides  are  covered  with  its 
pink  blossoms  m  May,  when  the  northern  sides  are  purple  with  Rho- 
dodendron dauricum.  Although  an  old  tree  in  gardens  (It  was  coltl- 
▼a ted  at  Kew  100  years  ago)  and  still  offered  for  sale  by  continental 
dealers,  it  is  scarcely  known  in  England  nowadays.  So  far  as  I  have 
seen,  It  has  very  little  to  recommend  it  for  gardens,  being  of  about  the 
same  value  as  the  wild  apricot,  to  which  it  is  very  closely  allied.  Its 
leaves  have  usually  much  more  elongated  points."  ( W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  ft,  p.  255.) 

40505.  Prunus  spinosa  macrocarpa  Wallroth.    Amygdalaceie.      Sloeu 

40506  to  40509. 

From  China.  Collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Explorer  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Received  April  12,  1915.  Quoted  notes 
by  Mr.  Meyer,  except  as  otherwise  indicated. 

40506.  ZiziPHUs  JUJUBA  Miller.    Rhamnacese.  Jujube. 
{Ziziphus  sativa  Gaertn.) 

"(No.  1252.  Near  Plnchow,  Shensi,  China.  January  20,  1915.)  A 
local  variety  of  jujube,  having  large  and  heavy  fruits  of  elongated  f6rm; 
considered  to  be  the  second  best  jujube  in  China,  the  Paihslangchen 
(Shansi)  variety  coming  first  (S.  P.  I.  No.  38243).    Color  of  fruits  red- 
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40506  to  40509— Continued.     (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Meyer.) 

dish  brown,  meat  quite  solid  and  very  sweet,  size  often  as  large  as  small 
ben's  eggs.  Trees  of  thrifty  growth,  assuming  remarkably  large  dimen- 
sions for  Jujubes,  trunks  being  seen  1^  feet  in  diameter.  The  trees  are 
almost  spineless  when  old  and  sucker  but  very  little.  Apparently  not  at- 
tacked by  '  bunch  disease,*  although  infected  wild  bushes  were  seen  in 
close  proximity.  Propagated  by  suckers  exclusively.  The  wood  of  this 
Jujube  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  combs  and  in  all  sorts 
of  turnery  work,  this  industry  having  its  seat  in  and  around  the  village 
of  Tafutze.  Chinese  name  Chin  taao  and  Fei  tsao,  meaning  'golden 
Jujube '  and  *  fat  Jujube.* " 

Cuttings. 

40507.  Ulmus  puMiui  L.    Ulmacese.  Elm. 

"(No.  1253.  Peking,  China.  February  23,  1915.)  Var.  pendula,  A 
weeping  variety  of  the  very  drought-resistant  North  Chinese  elm,  not 
growing  apparently  to  very  large  dimensions.  Of  value  as  a  character- 
istic ornamental  tree,  especially  fit  for  cemeteries  and  for  parks  In 
cold  and  semiarid  sections.  Shows  up  particularly  well  when  planted 
on  embankments  alongside  water  expanses.  Chinese  name  Lung  chao 
^  8hu,  meaning  '  dragon*s-claw  elm  tree.'  Obtained  from  the  Botanical 
Garden  at  Peking." 

Cuttings. 

For  an  illustration  of  a  weeping  form  of  the  Chinese  elm  {Ulmus 
fwmtto),  see  Plate  XL 

40508.  Cabtanea  mollibsima  Blume.    Fagaces.  Chestnut. 

"(No.  2179a.  Sianfu,  Shensi,  China.  January  25,  1915.)  A  large- 
fruited  variety  of  Chinese  chestnut,  coming  from  Yatzeko,  south  of 
Sianfu,  called  Qui  li  tzfi^  meaning  *  superior  chestnut/  This  variety 
is  propagated  by  grafting.  It  seems  on  the  whole  somewhat  more  re- 
sistant to  the  bark  disease  {Endothia  parasitica)  than  the  ordinary 
strain  of  Chinese  chestnut." 

40509.  Citrus  sp.    Rutacese. 

"(No.  2180a.  Lanchowfu.  Kansu,  China.  December  30.  1914.)  A  pe- 
culiar citrus  fruit,  of  medium-large  size,  somewhat  flattened,  skin  loose, 
wrinkleil.  and  warty,  of  dark-orange  color.  Segments  separating  easily ; 
flesh  bitterish,  but  not  disagreeably  so.  Said  to  come  from  Szechwan, 
which  also  means  southern  Shensi  to  ordinary  people.  Growing  where 
tangerines  also  thrive.    Chinese  name  Kan  tzH" 

40510.     Cydonia  obijonga  Miller.    Malaceae.  Quince. 

(Pyrua  cydonia  L.) 

From  Denton,  Md.    Presented  by  Mr.  Samuel  G,  Bye,  superintendent,  estate 
of  J.  W.  Kerr.    Received  April  13,  1915. 

Scions  of  a  large-fruited  quince  from  the  I'state  of  J.  W.  Kerr,  Denton,  Md. 

40611  to  40523. 

From  Groningen,  Holland.    Presented  by  the  director,  Botanic  Garden. 
Received  April  3,  1915. 

40511  to  40513.    Chrysanthemum  spp.    Asteracese.     Chrysanthemum. 

Introduced  for  the  work  of  the  Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Board,  for 
Btudies  in  the  production  of  pyrethrum  powder. 
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40511  to  40523— Continued. 

40511.  Chbysantheicum  caucasicum  Pers.  ChrysanthCTnTmi , 

A  glabrous  perennial  chrysanthemum.  Stems  erect,  simple  or 
sparingly  branched;  leaves  plnnately  divided,  leaflets  linear-subu- 
late ;  flower  heads  solitary,  terminal ;  ray  flowers  white,  disk  yellow. 

40512.  Chrysanthemum  coccineum  Willd.  Chrysantheznam. 

"  Glabrous  perennial  1  to  2  feet  high ;  stem  usually  unbranched, 
rarely  branched  at  the  top;  leaves  thin,  dark  green,  or  in  dried 
specimens  dark  brown ;  Involucral  scales  with  a  brown  margin ;  rays 
white  or  red,  in  such  shades  as  pink,  carmine,  rose,  lilac,  and  crim- 
son, and  sometimes  tippetl  yellow,  but  never  wholly  yellow." 
(Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Hortir^tlture,  vol,  2,  p,  757.) 

40513.  Chrysanthemum  carinatum  Schousboe. 

"  Glabrous  annual,  2  to  3  feet  high ;  stem  much  branched ;  leaves 
rather  fleshy,  pinnatifld;  flowers  in  solitary  heads  which  are  nearly 
2  inches  across,  with  typically  white  rays  and  a  yellow  ring  at  the 
base;  involucral  bracts  carinate  (keele<l).  The  two  colors,  together 
with  the  dark-purple  disk,  gave  rise  to  the  name  tricolor.  The 
typical  form,  introduced  into  England  from  Morocco  in  1798,  was 
pictured  in  Curtls's  Botanical  Magazine,  pi.  508,  1799.  By  1856 
signs  of  doubling  appeared.  In  1858  shades  of  red  in  the  rays  ap- 
peared in  a  strain  introduced  by  F.  K.  Burridge,  of  Colchester, 
England,  and  known  as  0.  burridgeanum  Hort.  (See  Curtls's  Bo- 
tanical Magazine,  pi.  5095,  which  shows  a  ring  of  red  on  the  rays, 
adding  a  fourth  color  to  this  remarkably  brilliant  and  varied  flower, 
and  Flore  des  Serres,  vol.  13,  pi.  1313,  which  also  shows  C.  venustum 
Hort.,  in  which  the  rays  are  entirely  red,  except  the  original  yellow 
circle  at  the  base.)  C.  annulatum  Hort.  is  a  name  for  the  kinds 
with  circular  bands  of  red,  maroon,  or  purple.  C.  dunnetti  Hort  is 
another  seed-grower's  strain.  There  are  full  double  forms  in  yellow 
margined  red  and  white  margined  re<l,  the  flowers  3  inches  across. 
The  commonest  and  gaudiest  of  annual  chrysanthemum.s,  distin- 
guished by  the  keeled  or  ridged  scales  of  Involucre  and  the  dark 
purple  disk."  {Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  voi.  2, 
p.  754.) 

40514  to  40520.    Iris  spp.     Iridacese.  Iris. 

Introduced  for  the  use  of  the  Oftice  of  Horticultural  and  Pomologic&l 

Investigations  in  its  landscape-gardening  work. 

40514  and  40515.    Ibis  halophila  Pall.  Iri& 

40514.  A  small-flowered  iris,  8  to  12  inches  high. 

"  The  color  of  the  flower  is  variable  and  may  be  either  white 
veined  with  yellow,  a  dull  yellow,  or  some  shade  of  gray 
purple."     (W,  R.  Dykes,  The  Genus  Iris,  p,  6t.) 

Distribution. — Native  of  Asia,  ranging  from  the  Caucasus, 
through  Persia  to  Afghanistan  and  the  Northwest  Frontier, 
Province  of  India. 

40515.  (No  notes.) 

40516.     Iris  sp.  Iris. 

Received  as  Iris  mongolica  Flsch.,  for  which  name  a  place  of  publi- 
cation has  not  been  found. 
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40511  to  40523— Continued. 

45017.     Iris  monnieri  DC.  Iris. 

A  tall,  slender  lris»  the  native  country  of  which  Is  unknown,  with 
narrow  leaves  (3  feet  long  and  1  to  1^  inches  wide).  Stems  (3  to  4 
feet)  bearing  one  or  more  lateral  clusters  and  a  terminal  head  of 
2  to  3  lemon-yellow  flowers.  (Adapted  from  W.  JB.  Dykes,  The 
Genus  Iris,  p.  64.) 

40518.  Iris  sp.  Iris. 

Received  as  Iris  spuria,  but  seeds  do  not  agree  with  other  material 
of  this  species  in  the  seed  collection. 

40519.  Iris  spuria  debebtorum  Ker-Gawl.  Iris. 

Similar  to  /.  halophila,  but  has  lavender  flowers. 

**  The  plants  grow  quickly  into  close  masses  of  foliage  from  which 
emerge  numerous  stems.  The  individual  flowers  are  small,  but  they 
are  produced  so  freely  that  the  whole  effect  is  ornamental.  Cultiva- 
tion is  extremely  easy,  for  the  plants  seem  to  succeed  in  any  soil. 
Moreover,  the  flowers  are  self-fertilized  and  seed  is  produced  In 
abundance."     (W.  R,  Dykes,  The  Genus  Iris,  p.  &t,) 

40520.  Iris  squalens  L.  Iris. 

A  medium-sized  iris  from  southern  Europe  of  the  general  appear- 
ance of  /.  germanica, 

"  The  falls  are  veined  with  yellow-white  on  a  bluish  ground.  The 
standards  and  styles  are  of  a  dull  yellow  color."  ( W.  JB.  Dykes,  The 
Genus  Iris,  p.  VtS,) 

40521  to  40528.     Oenothera  spp.     Ona graces.  Evening  primrose. 

40521.  Oenothera  biennis  L.      40523.    Oenothera  olauca  Michz. 

40522.  Oenothera  i-'ruticosa  L. 

Introduced  for  the  studies  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Bartlett  on  the  genus 
Oenothera  and  the  mutations  of  the  various  species,  as  he  wished  to 
determine  the  plants  grown  at  the  various  botanic  gardens  under 
the  various  names. 

40524.     CoccoTHRiNAx  ARGENTEA  (Lodd.)  Sargent.    Phoenicaceae. 

{ThrincLQs  argentea  Lodd.)  Palm, 

From  Cuba.    Presented  by  Mr.  Charles  T.  Simpson,  Littlerlver,  Fla. 
Received  March  25,  1915. 

"The  species  from  which  this  seed  was  taken  is  entirely  different  from  any- 
thing I  have  seen  in  cultivation  in  Florida  or  elsewhere.  The  netted  sheaths 
at  the  base  of  the  leaves  are  striking,  as  they  have  very  large,  strong  meshes. 
The  tree  grows  in  open  savannas  and  in  dry  open  forests.  This  palm  is  quite 
attractive,  and  I  saw  it  in  cultivation  at  the  great  hotel  at  Camaguey.  A  fine 
Thrinax  with  a  stem  diameter  up  to  4  or  more  inches  and  a  height  of  2  feet. 
The  dark-green  leaves  are  silvery  beneath,  their  bases  being  beautifully  netted. 
Grows  in  a  variety  of  soils,  in  shade  or  sunshine.**     (Simpson.) 

40625.     AixooYNE  cuneiformis  (DC.)  Lewton.    Malvaceae. 

(Fugosia  cuneiformis  Benth.) 

From  Sharks  Bay,  western  Australia.  Presented  by  Mr.  T.  S.  McNulty, 
Undersecretary  for  Agriculture  and  Industries,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Receive<l  April  4.  1015. 
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"A  rare  and  little-known  West  Australian  species  of  Fugosla,  a  g«iu8,  as  ob- 
served by  Bentham  and  Hooker  fil.,  very  nearly  allied  on  the  one  hand  to 
Hibiscus,  on  the  other  to  Gossyplum;  differing  from  the  former  chiefly  In  tbe 
style,  from  the  latter  In  the  bracteoles.  The  present  species  seems  to  have  been 
discovered  in  Dirk  Hartog's  Island  by  Allan  Cunningham,  who  gave  It  a  manu- 
script name  Implying  that  It  has  a  goatlike  odour.  Milne,  during  the  voyage 
of  Captain  Denham  in  H.  M,  8,  Herald,  found  It  on  the  same  Island,  and  re- 
marks that  it  is  a  seashore  plant  (as  indeed  might  be  expected  from  Its  very 
thick  and  fleshy  leaves).  A  much-branching  and  very  woody  shrub,  with  copi- 
ous oblanceolate  or  spatulate,  rather  than  cuneiform,  leaves,  thick  and  flesby, 
readily  breaking  off  in  a  dry  state.  Flowers  large,  axillary,  solitary ;  the  pedun- 
cles clavate ;  the  calyx  leafy,  downy ;  the  petals  broadly  obovate,  pure  white,  with 
a  deep  blood-coloured  spot  at  the  base.  Anthers  also  blood  coloured,  beautifully 
arranged  in  whorls,  as  in  the  HibUcus  huegelii;  and  the  style  and  stigma,  erect 
and  connlvent,  are  the  same  as  In  JET.  huegelii,  from  which  this  seems  hardly 
generically  distinct."     {Curtis* s  Botanical  Magazine,  pi.  54IS.) 

40526.    Begonia  socx)trana  Hook.  f.    Begoniacese.  Begonia. 

From  Nancy,  France.     Presented  by  Messrs.  V.  Lemolne  &  Fils.     Bulbs 
received  April  14,  1915. 

"It  Is  necessary  to  keep  the  bulbs  at  rest  during  the  summer,  in  pots,  the 
soil  not  being  absolutely  dry;  they  will  grow  in  autumn."     {Lemoine.) 

"A  winter-flowering  species;  stems  annual,  stout,  and  succulent,  forming  at 
the  base  a  number  of  closely  set  scales  or  suppressed  leaves  resembling  bulbs: 
leaves  dark  green,  orbicular,  peltate.  4  to  7  inches  across,  center  depressed, 
margin  recurved,  crenate,  flowers  all  male  except  the  terminal  one  of  each 
branch  of  the  cyme,  in  terminal  few-flowered  cymes,  bright  rose.  Bulbs  or 
semitubers  were  brought  from  the  hot  sandy  Island  of  Socotra  by  I.  B.  Balfour, 
and  grown  at  Kew  in  1880.  This  excellent  plant  requires  to  be  growTi  in  a  light 
position  in  a  stove  to  develop  at  its  best.  The  bulbs  should  be  shaken  out  of 
the  old  soil  In  September  or  October  and  potted  up  in  a  light  soil,  rich  in  humus, 
and  placed  in  heat  and  moisture,  and  when  well  established  should  be  liberally 
supplied  with  manure  water.  The  flowers  appear  during  the  winter  months, 
after  which  the  plant  dies  down,  forming  a  number  of  large  resting  buds  or 
bulbs;  the  pots  should  then  be  placed  in  an  Intermediate  temperature  and  be 
kept  nearly  dry  until  the  following  growing  period  comes  round.  On  account 
of  its  habit  of  producing  flowers  in  winter,  this  species  has  been  largely  used 
by  the  hybridist  In  the  production  of  a  race  of  winter-flowering  begonias,  of 
w'hich  there  are  many  named  varieties.  Following  are  leading  sacotrana 
derivatives:  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Qloire  de  Sceaux,  Triomvhe  de  Lemoine, 
Incomparahilis"     {Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  voh  i,  p.  473.) 

40627.     Platanus  orientalis  L.    Platanaceae. 

Oriental  plane  tree. 

From  Lahore,  India.     Presented  by  the  superintendent,  Qovernment  Agri- 
Horticultural  Gardens.    Received  April  0,  1915. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  34342  for  previous  Introduction. 

40528  to  40531.    Aix)e  spp.    Liliaceae. 

From  Barberton,  Transvaal.    Presented  by  Mr.  Qeorge  Thomcroft.     Re- 
ceived April  9,  1915. 
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40628  to  40631— Continued. 

40528  and  40529.    Aloe  spp. 

40528.  "Unnamed  species,  stem  2  feet,  foliage  greenish  gray.  I 
have  not  yet  seen  this  in  flower,  but  It  Is  quite  different  from  any 
other."     ( Thomcroft. ) 

40528.  "A  new  species,  provisionally  named  Aloe  acMHliflora. 
Flower  stems  2  feet,  plant  3  feet  high,  flowers  close,  compact  to 
stem,  color  pale  yellow.    Habitat,  rocky  hillsides."     (Thomcroft.) 

40530.  Aloe  maelothii  A.  Berger. 

"An  arborescent  aloe  often  attaining  a  height  of  10  feet,  with  extremely 
spiny  leaves  and  horizontally  spreading  orange-red  flowering  spikes." 

40531.  Aloe  sp. 

**  Stemless  leaves  in  rosette,  annually  throws  a  flower  stem,  branching 
7  feet  high,  flowers  pink.  The  most  beautiful  Aloe  I  know." 
{Thomcroft,) 

Received  as  Aloe  pretoren$i8,  for  which  name  a  place  of  publication 
has  not  been  found. 

40532.  Canavali  gladiatum  (Jacq.)  DC.    Fabace«e. 

Chinese  knife  bean. 

From  Nanking,  China.    Presented  by  Mr.  William  Mill  ward,  University  of 
Nanking.    Received  April  10,  1915. 

**Tao  tou  (Dao  do),  Chinese  knife  bean." 

40533.  LxjFFA  CYUNDRicA  (L.)  Boemer,    Cucurbitaceie. 

{Luff a  aegyptiaca  Mill.)  Loofall  gOUrd. 

From  Asuncion,  Paraguay.    Presented  by  Mr.  0.  F.  Mead.    Received  April 
12,  1915. 

"A  climbing  vine,  not  over  delicate,  which  matures  Its  fruit  In  about  six 
months.  If  figuring  on  using  for  sponges,  pick  fruits  when  green,  as  sponge 
will  be  softer  In  that  case."     {Mead,) 

40534.  QuERCUS  insignis  Martens  and  Galleotti.    Fagaceae.    Oak. 

From  Zacuapam,  Huatusco,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.    Purchased  from  Dr.  O.  A. 
Purpus.     Received  April  13,  1915. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  39723  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

40535.  Eragrostis  abyssinica  (Jacq.)  Schrad.    Poaceae.        Tefl. 

From  Johannesburg,  Union  of  South  Africa.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  Burtt 
Davy,  botanist.  Agricultural  Supply  Association.    Received  April  14,  1915. 

**  For  trial  as  a  hay  grass  In  Florida  and  other  parts  of  the  Southeast.  Teff 
rontinues  to  be  a  standard  hay  crop  here,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  »ow 
been  established  In  South  Africa  for  several  years,  prices  of  tefT  hay  on  the 
Johannesburg  market  have  again  been  ruling  up  to  £4  10s.  Od.  and  £5  per  ton. 
It  la  remarkable  how  well  stock  do  on  this  grass,  and  the  way  in  wliich  its  use 
fias  spread  without  any  artificial  boom  proves  clearly  that  It  Is  a  first-class 
thing."     {Davy.) 
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40536  and  40537.    Lathyrus  spp.     Fabace», 

From  Ottawa,  Canada.    Presented  by  Dr.  H.  T.  Giissow,  Dominion  Botanist, 
Central  Experiment  Farm.    Received  April  12.  1915. 

40536.  Lathybus  drummondi  Hort.  Everlasting  pea. 

This  everlasting  pea  Is  similar  to  L,  rotundifoliu9,  but  It  is  earlier, 
freer  of  bloom,  more  vigorous  in  growth,  and  sets  its  seed  pods  more 
abundantly.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  orange-carmine  tint.  (Adapted 
from  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  4,  1896^  p.  20.) 

40537.  Lathybus  sylvestbis  L.  Everlastingr  pea- 
See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  20776  and  32415  for  previous  introductions. 

40538  to  40541.     Orobanche  spp.    Orobanchaceae. 

From  Cambridge,  England.     Presented  by  Dr.  R.  Irwin  Lynch,  Botanic 
Garden.    Received  April  12,  1915. 

Introduced  for  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Orland  E.  White,  assistant  curator  of 
plant  breeding,  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden. 

40538.  Obobanche  flava  Martina. 

♦*  On  Petasites  alhua." 

"A  genus  of  singular-looking  parasitic  plants.  All  the  species  agree  in 
having  a  dingy  brownish  yellow  stem,  which  is  leafless  throughout,  but 
furnished  with  numerous  pointed  scales,  which  take  the  place  of  leaves. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  stem  bears  a  spike  of  rather  large  flowers,  of 
which  the  calyx  is  of  the  same  russet  hue  as  the  stem;  the  corolla  is 
2  lipped,  of  a  yellowish  color  tinged  with  pink  or  purple-blue  and  veined.** 
{Ldndley,  Treasury  of  Botany ,  vol.  2,  p.  824.) 

40539.  Obobanche  lucobum  A.  Braun. 
"  On  Berberis  vulgaris." 

40540.  Obobanche  bamosa  L. 

"  On  hemp,  Cannabis  sativaf  annual.** 

40541.  Obobanche  salvias  Schultz. 
"On  Salvia  glutinosa." 

40542  to  40548.    Chrysanthemum  spp.    Asteracese. 

From  Nancy,  France.    Presented  by  Prof.  £]dmond  Gain,  director.  Botanic 
Garden.    Received  April  14,  1915. 

Introduced  for  the  work  of  the  Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Board,  for  studies 
in  the  production  of  pyrethrum  powder. 

40542.  Chbysanthemum  anethifoliuh  Brouss.  Margrierite. 

Perennial;  rarer  In  cultivation  than  C.  frutescens^  from  which  it  Is 
distinguished  by  Its  glabrous  hue  and  by  the  way  in  ^hich  the  leaves 
are  cut. 

40543.  Chbysanthemum  balsamita  L.  Costmary. 

"  Tall  and  stout  perennial ;  leaves  sweet  scented,  oval  or  oblong,  obtuse, 
margined  with  blunt  or  sharp  teeth,  lower  ones  petloled,  upper  ones 
almost  sessile,  the  largest  leaves  5  to  11  Inches  long,  1|  to  2  inches  wide; 
pappus  a  short  crown."  (Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Hortinulturt, 
vol.  2,  p.  757.) 

Distribution. — An  herbaceous  perennial  found  on  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains  in  Russian  and  Turkish  Armenia. 
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40542  to  40548— Continued. 

40544.  Chbtsanthemvh  cobymbosum  L.  Chrysanthemum. 

"Robust  perennial,  1  to  4  feet,  stem  branched  at  the  apex;  leaves 
sometimes  6  Inches  long,  3  inches  wide,  widest  at  the  middle  and  taper- 
ing both  ways,  cut  to  the  very  midrib,  the  segments  alternating  along 
the  midrib.  Flowers  borne  in  dense  flat- topped  clusters;  rays  white/' 
{Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  2,  p.  755.) 

Distribution. — An  herbaceous  perennial  found  In  the  meadows  among 
mountains  in  southern  Europe,  western  Asia,  and  northern  Africa. 

40545.  Ohbtsanthemum  pbaealtum  Vent. 

"  The  Caucasian  form  of  C  parthenium,  distinguished  by  more  deeply 
cut  leaves,  longer  peduncled  heads,  and  rays  longer  than  the  disk  rather 
than  equaling  it."  (Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  2, 
p.  756.) 

40546.  Ghbysanthemuh  seoetum  L.  Com  marigold. 

"Annual,  1  to  1^  feet;  leaves  sparse,  clasping,  oblong  to  oblanceolate. 
variable,  the  lower  petloled  and  the  upper  clasping,  incisions  coarse  or 
fine,  deep  or  shallow,  but  usually  only  coarsely  serrate,  with  few  and 
distant  teeth,  the  lower  ones  less  cut ;  bracts  of  Involucre  broad,  obtuse ; 
rays  obovate  and  emarginate,  golden  yellow."  {Bailey,  Standard  Cyclo- 
pedia of  Horticulture,  vol.  2,  p.  754.) 

Distribution. — An  herbaceous  perennial  found  in  fields  in  northwestern 
Europe. 

40547.  Chbysanthemuh  sebotinum  L. 

45048.     Chbysanthemuh  viscosum  Desf. 

"Annual ;  disk  orange  yellow,  rays  sulphur  yellow.  Mediterranean 
region.'*     {Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  2,  p.  758.) 

40549.  Oryza  sativa  L.    Poacese.  Bice. 

From  Constantinople,  Turkey.    Presented  by  Mr.  Q.  Bie  Ravndal,  American 
Consul -General.    Received  April  17,  1915. 

**  Broussa  rice." 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  39545  for  previous  Introduction  and  description. 

40550.  Chaetospermum  glutinosum  (Blanco)  Swingle.    Rutaceje. 

Tabog. 

From   Manila,   Philippine   Islands.    Presented   by   Mr.   William   S.   Lyon. 
Received  April  17,  1915. 

"  Since  reading  Mr.  Swingle's  monograph  on  Cltropsls,  I  am  prompteii  to  ask 
if  you  know  whether  he  has  successfully  worked  any  standard  varieties  of  the 
orange  on  Chaetospermum  glutinosum  and  if  any  tests  have  yet  been  made  in 
growing  under  arid  conditions.  I  think,  but  am  not  quite  certain,  that  I  wrote 
that  this  species  occurs  on  well-drained  gravelly  hillsides  where  subjected  to 
70  inches  of  rain,  practically  all  of  which  falls  In  5  months,  2  to  4  Inches 
t)eing  scattered  over  the  remaining  seven  months  in  a  few  Inconsequential 
showers.  Even  In  the  few  years  when  the  rainfall  in  the  dry  season  exceeds 
this  amount,  it  is,  at  best,  absolutely  a  negligible  quantity,  for  the  reason  that 
the  prevailing  hot,  dry  winds  and  unclouded  sun  will  remove  every  appreciable 
trace  of  moisture  from  the  soil  a  few  hours  after  a  fall  of  a  quarter  to  a  half 
inch.  On  the  other  hand,  I  lost  a  row  of  about  two  dozen  3-year-old  seedling 
tobug  growing  in  undralned  land  which  was  nearly  but  not  quite  inundated 
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during  a  lO-days'  storm  in  which  we  had  nearly  2  feet  of  water  falL  At  the 
same  time,  adjacent  rows  of  Mexican  limes  and  sweet  oranges  in  variety  were 
hardly  injured.  Some  of  the  water-logged  tobug  which  I  had  dug  up  had  for 
their  size  an  extraordinary  root  system,  and  in  porous  land  I  am  of  the  opinion 
would  penetrate  to  a  surprising  depth."    (Lyon.) 

"  The  tabog  is  a  rapid-growing  tree  when  young,  and  in  a  warm  greoihouse 
shows  vigorous  root  growth.  This  species  is  being  tested  as  a  stock  for  use  in 
commercial  citri culture.  Experiments  have  shown  that  oranges,  lemons,  grape- 
fruits, and  kumquats  grow  well  when  budded  or  grafted  on  young  tabog  plants." 
{Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  SorticuUure,  vol.  3,  p.  728.) 

40551  and  40552. 

From  Bogota,  Ck>lombia.    Presented  by  Mr.  Jorge  Ancizar.    Received  April 
16, 1915. 

40551.  DoLiCHOLUs  phaseoloides  (Swartz)  Kuntza     Fabaceae. 
(Rhynchosia  phaseoloides  DO.) 

"  PUmia.  A  creeping  plant.  The  seeds,  which  are  red  and  black,  taken 
In  infusion  and  ground  to  a  paste  are  good  for  epilepsy."     (Ancizar,) 

A  twining,  suffrutescent,  high-climbing  legume,  with  three  ovate  or 
ovate-rhomboid  leaflets,  numerous  yellow-flowered  racemes  (with  purple 
striate  standards),  and  black  seeds  with  a  scarlet-yellow  ring  around  the 
hiluni.    (Adapted  from  Orisebach,  Flora  of  the  West  Indies^  p.  190.) 

40552.  Passiflora  quadbangularis  L.    Passifloraceie.       Passion  fruit. 

"Badea.  It  is  a  creeping  plant  and  gives  a  great  fruit,  five  pounds,  of 
fine  flavor."     (Ancizar.) 

"A  strong,  quick-growing  climber,  with  large  oval  leaves  and  a  square 
stem,  native  of  tropical  America.  Its  large,  oblong,  greenish  yellow  fruit 
is  not  unlike  a  short  and  thick  vegetable  marrow,  and  contains  in  its 
hollow  center  a  mass  of  purple,  sweet-acid  pulp  mixed  with  the  flat  seeds. 
In  the  unripe  state  the  succulent  portion  of  the  fruit  may  be  boiled  and 
used  as  a  vegetable.  The  root  is  usually  swollen  and  fleshy,  and  is  some- 
times eaten  like  a  yam.  The  flowers  are  generally  fertilized  by  insects, 
but  these  should  be  aided  by  artificial  fertilization  by  hand,  so  as  to 
ensure  a  larger  crop  of  fruit.  When  the  fruit  is  over,  the  shoots  should 
be  well  cut  back,  retaining  little  but  the  stem.  The  plant  is  propagated 
by  either  seed  or  cuttings,  and  thrives  up  to  about  3,000  feet  in  Ceylon. 
It  should  be  trained  over  a  trelliswork  or  fence,  or  allowed  to  climb  a  tree 
with  low-spreading  branches."  (MaomiUan,  Handbook  of  Tropical  Gar- 
dening  and  Planting.) 

For  an  illustration  of  the  fruit  of  Passiflora  quadrangulaHSy  see 
Plate  III. 

40553.     Garcinia  loureiri  Pierre,    Clusiaceae. 

From  Bultenzorg,  Java.    Presented  by  the  director  of  the  Botanic  Garden. 
Received  May  5,  1915. 

Buanha.  A  tree  40  to  60  feet  high,  with  opposite  branches  and  coriaceous, 
nearly  oblong  leaves,  3  to  6  inches  long.  The  younger  branches  are  nearly 
square,  but  soon  become  cylindrical.  Flowers  inconspicuous.  Fruit  ovoid,  1\ 
inches  long,  acidulous,  edible.  Introduced  as  a  possible  stock  for  the  man- 
gosteen.  Cultivated  throughout  the  Provinces  of  lower  Cochin  China  and  Cam- 
bodia.    (Adapted  from  Pierre^  Flore  Foresti^e  de  la  Cochin  Chine.} 


InvMIaiy  49,  Smh  uid  Pttntt  In 
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This  apecles  la  quite  distinct  from  the  rolated  tung-oll  tree  of  central  Cblos,  barlnK  mnrb 
BUmlU-r  nx-dH.     The  klrl  oil  tree  Is  etuva  odIt  Id  xouthern  JapBD.  Fortuosa.  niiil  tb.- 
"  "■  ■  The  BcedB  fiirnlfh  a  drying  oil.  Blmllnr  to  tung  oil.  whkh 
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40564  and  40555. 

From  Pacasmayo,  Peru.    Ck>llected  by  Mr.  O.  F.  Ck>ok,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.    Received  May  11,  1915.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Oook. 

40554.  ANNONA  CHERIMOLA  Miller.    Annonacese.  Cherimoya. 

"No.  31.  This  fruit  was  brought  on  board  the  steamer  at  Pacas- 
mayo,  Peru,  March  25,  1915.  It  is  heart  shaped,  10  cm.  long,  nearly  as 
brond,  the  surface  appearing  to  be  formed  of  large  overlapping  scales,  each 
scale  with  a  distinct  rounded  tubercle  near  the  lower  end.  Scales  attain 
a  length  of  about  2  cm.  and  a  width  of  1.5  cm.,  the  tubercles  3  to  5  mm. 
broad.  In  texture  the  skin  is  rather  tough  and  leathery,  the  surface 
finely  wrinkled  and  hairy.  Seeds  large,  1.8  cm.  long  by  1.2  cm.  broad, 
the  surface  wrinkled  and  of  rather  irregular  shape,  with  prominent 
margins,  the  epidermis  of  the  fresh  seeds  loosening  in  irregular  bands, 
like  leaf-miner  burrows  on  leaves.*' 

40555.  Persea  Americana  Miller.    Lauracese.  Avocado. 
(Persea  gratissima  Gaertn.) 

"No.  32.  An  avocado  brought  on  board  the  steamer  at  Pacasmayo, 
Peru,  March  25,  1915.  It  evidently  belongs  to  the  so-called  West  Indian 
type,  with  soft,  flexible  skin,  but  in  this  sort  rather  firm,  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  take  out  the  flesh  with  a  spoon.  Shape  distinctly  pearlike, 
12  cm.  by  8  cm.  Skin  light  green,  about  2  mm.  thick,  the  surface  nearly 
smooth,  shining,  sprinkled  with  minute  whitish  points.  Flesh  rather 
pale,  with  no  discolored  fibers,  rather  soft  and  delicate  In  texture,  not 
nearly  so  firm  as  in  the  Guatemalan  hard-shelled  type.  Seed  7  cm.  by 
5.5  cm.,  with  a  strong  hard  beak  above  and  a  distinct  broad  hollow 
at  the  base.  Seed  coats  fitting  closely,  distinctly  mottled  with  dark 
and  light  brown  when  newly  cleaned.  Although  the  seed  is  not  loose 
in  a  cavity,  as  in  many  of  the  West  Indian  avocados,  it  is  very  heavy 
and  would  probably  bruise  the  neighboring  tissues  if  the  fruits  were 
handled  carelessly  after  the  fiesh  begins  to  soften.' 
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40666  to  40558.    Lyoopersicon  esculentum  Miller.    Solanaceae. 

Tomato. 

From  Paris,  France.    Purchased  from  Messrs.  Vilmorin-Andrieux  ft  Ck). 
Quoted  notes  from  their  catalogue.    Received  April  19,  1915. 

40556.  **  Reine  des  Hdtives  (Queen  of  the  Ea riles).  Smooth,  exception- 
ally early,  hardy,  and  resistant  to  disease." 

40557.  "  Tre$  hdtive  de  pleine  terre  (open  air,  very  early).  Hardy  and 
resistant  to  disease.    Very  highly  esteemed  for  exportation.*' 

40558.  ** Merveille  des  March4H  (Marvel  of  the  Markets).  Productive 
variety,  very  resistant  to  disease.  Fruits  of  a  beautiful  live  red, 
very  smooth,  not  splitting  at  all." 


40550.    Canartcm  ovatum  Engler.    Balsameacese.  Plli  nut. 

From  California.    Presented  by  Mr.  F.  O.  Popenoe,  West  India  Gardens, 
Altadena,  Gal.    Received  April  20,  1915. 

*'Plli    nutSt    bought   in    Los   Angeles   market   at  12|    cents    per    pound." 
i  Popenoe*) 
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40560.     SwiETENiA  MAHAooNi  Jacq.    Meliacese.  Mahogany. 

From  Elliotts  Key,  Fla.    Presented  by  Dr.  John  Glfford,  Cocoanut  GroTe, 
Fla.    Received  April  19,  1915. 

"  Seeds  from  a  tree  on  Elliotts  Key.  I  thought  it  of  special  interest,  because 
it  Is  the  seed  of  the  true  mahogany  from  a  native  tree  of  Florida.  Just  now  the 
seed  is  scarce,  but  at  times  a  wagonload  of  the  capsules  could  be  obtained,  since 
the  tree  is  quite  common  on  the  keys  and  lower  mainland  of  this  State.  It  is 
called  Madeira  here,  and  many  persist  in  the  foolish  belief  that  it  is  not  the 
true  mahogany  of  commerce."     (Oifford.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  10409,  34668,  and  36170  for  previous  introductions  and  de- 
scription. 

40561  to  40600. 

From  Elstree,  Herts,  England.    Presented  by  Mr.  Vicary  Gibbs,  Aldenham 
House  Gardens.    Plants  received  April  22,  1915. 

40561.     (Undetermined.)     Received  as  Viburnum  acerifoUum,  but  ap- 
parently it  is  not  a  Viburnum. 

40562  and  40563.     Bekberis  spp.     Berberidacese.  Barberry. 

40562.  Bebbebis  bbachypoda  Maxim. 

"A  scarlet-fruited  western  Chinese  bush  up  to  2  meters  in  height 
Inflorescence  sometimes  somewhat  paniculate  near  the  base.  Fruits 
elliptic,  up  to  11  mm.  long  and  6  mm.  across,  with  a  sessile  stigma/* 
(Sargent f  Plantae  Wilsonianae,  vol.  1,  p,  S75.) 

40563.  Bkrberis  subcaultalata  C.  K.  Schneider. 

"This  species  belongs  to  the  fame  group  as  B.  stapfiana  (S.  P.  I. 
Nos.  37975  and  40150),  but  it  has  glol)ose  fruits  ripe  in  November, 
more  distinctly  angled  branchlets,  and  larger  leaves;  the  general 
aspect  is  otherwise  very  similar."  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs 
Hardy  in  the  British  IslcSy  vol.  /,  p.  249.) 

40564  and  40565.     Betula  spp.     Betulacese.  Birch. 

40564.  Betula  japonica  manushubica  (Kegel)  Winkler. 

"  Wilson  No.  4088.  A  gray-barke<l  tree  10  to  25  meters  tall,  in 
girth  1.5  to  2.4  meters,  from  Chetoshan,  west  of  Tachlenlu,  western 
Szechwan,  at  altitudes  of  2,800  to  3,700  meters,  September,  1910/' 
{ Sargent y  Plantae  Wilsonianae,  vol.  2,  p.  4^1.) 

40565.  Betula  occidentalis  Hooker. 

"  There  la  a  good  deal  of  confusion  in  regard  to  this  tree,  and  it 
has  been  called  B.  occidentalis  (Sargent)  ;  B.  papyrifera  var.  lyai- 
liana  (Koehne)  ;  and  B.  papyracea  var.  occidentali4i  (Dlppel).  The 
name  occidentalis  was  founded  by  the  elder  Hooker  in  1S39  on 
specimens  of  three  distinct  birches.  As  it  might  with  equal  pro- 
priety be  given  to  any  one  of  them,  it  is  better  to  drop  it  altogether. 
B.  lyalliana  Is  one  of  the  very  finest  of  birches  and  readies  some- 
times 120  feet  in  height;  bark  reddish  brown  to  whitish,  peelini!. 
Young  shoots  warted,  downy,  yellowish  brown.  Leaves  ovate  ^vi^h 
a  rounded  or  heart-shaped  base,  ordinarily  3  to  4  inches  long,  but  on 
young  trees  often  over  5  inches  long;  hairy  along  the  midrib  and 
veins  beneath;  veins  In  7  to  10  pairs.  The  tree  is  no  doubt  closelv 
allied  to  the  paper  birch,  but  Sargent,  who  regards  It  as  specifically 
distinct,  distinguishes  it  by  its  downy,  fruiting  scales,   its  brown 
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bark,  its  larger  size,  and  bigger  leaves.  Trees  introduced  in  recent 
years  are  growing  admirably.  A  native  of  British  Columbia  and 
Washington,  inhabiting  moist  situations.  The  tree  recently  put  into 
cultivation  as  B.  macrophylla  is  either  this  species  or  a  form  of  B, 
papyrifera"  {W.  J,  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British 
Isles,  vol,  1,  p.  258,  under  Betula  lyalliana.) 

40566.  Buxus  hablandii  Hance.    Buxaceie.  Box. 

"A  dwarf  evergreen  bush  of  rounded  compact  habit,  not  likely,  so  far 
as  one  at  present  is  able  to  judge,  to  get  more  than  2  or  3  feet  high; 
shoots  slender,  mostly  erect,  slightly  downy  when  young.  Leaves  stand- 
ing erect,  narrowly  oblong  or  obovate.  one-half  to  li  inches  long,  one- 
eighth  to  three-eighths  inch  wide,  tapering  at  the  base,  rounded  at  the 
apex,  smooth.  Native  of  China.  This  is  one  of  the  dwarf  est  of  the 
boxes  and  somewhat  similar  to  B.  senipervirens  var.  suifrutioosa,  the 
*  Edging  box,*  but  its  leaves  are  longer.  Its  neat  habit  and  slow  growth 
make  it  useful  in  positions  where  a  dwarf  evergreen  is  needed  which  will 
not  soon  outgrow  its  space."  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in 
the  British  Isles,  vol.  1,  p,  2Tf.) 

40567.  Cassinia  leptophylla  (Forst.)  R.  Brown.    Asteraceaj. 

"An  evergreen,  heathlike  shrub,  4  feet  or  more  high,  with  erect,  slender 
branchlets,  not  viscid,  but  clothe<l  with  a  dense  grayish  down.  T^eaves 
one-eighth  to  one-sixth  inch  long,  one-twentieth  to  one-sixteenth  Inch 
wide,  linear,  or  slightly  wider  toward  the  end ;  smooth,  dark  green 
above,  covered  beneath  with  white  or  yellowish  down.  Flower  heads 
white,  very  small  and  numerous,  forming  terminal  corymbs  1  to  2  inches 
across.  Blossoms  in  August  and  September.  Native  of  New  Zealand; 
very  similar  to  C.  fulvida,  but  paler  beneath  the  leaves.  The  whole  plant 
has  a  whiter  cast.  It  differs  also  in  having  the  disk  (or  receptacle)  on 
which  the  florets  are  borne,  furnished  with  numerous  scales;  nor  is  It 
quite  so  hardy."  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British 
Isles,  vol.  1,  p.  S04.) 

40568.  Celastrus  acuminatus  L.  f.    Celastraceae. 

"An  unarmed  shrub  or  small  tree  from  5  to  20  feet  in  height  with 
trunk  7  to  18  inches  In  diameter.  Wood  very  heavy,  hard,  strong,  very 
close  grained  and  compact,  suitable  for  turners'  work  and  engraving. 
This  si)ecies  Is  easily  known  from  a  curious  peculiarity  of  the  leaves 
and  bark,  which  show  numerous  fine,  white,  silky  threads  when  broken. 
From  Natal  and  Cape  Colony."     {Wood,  Natal  Plants,  pi.  267.) 

40569.  Celastbus  angulatus  Maxim.     Celastraceae. 

"A  shrub  2  to  3  feet  high  or  more,  with  long,  trailing  shoots.  Leaves 
orbicular  or  elliptic,  4  to  7  inches  across,  deep  green.  Flowers  incon- 
spicuous.    China."     {Kew  Bulletin,  1910,  p.  62.) 

40570.  Clematis  tangutica  (Maxim.)  Korsh.    Ranunculacese. 

Clematis. 

"A  species  closely  allied  to,  or  perhaps  a  variety  of  C.  orientalis, 
growing  8  or  10  feet  high;  stems  slightly  downy.  Leaves  grey-green, 
like  those  of  C.  orientalis,  but  downy  when  young;  leaflets  raggedly 
toothed,  and  sometimes  2  or  3  lobed.  Flowers  rich  yellow,  solitary,  on 
downy  stalks  3  to  6  inches  long;  sepals  nearly  2  inches  long,  narrowly 
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ovate,  long  and  slenderly  pointed,  downy  outside  and  at  the  edges.  Seed 
vessels  crowned  with  long,  feathered  styles.  Native  of  central  Asia: 
introduced  to  Kew  from  St.  Petersburg  In  1898.  It  is  the  handsomest 
yellow- flowered  clematis  in  cultivation,  the  finest  flowers  being  about 
4  inches  across.  It  differs  from  C.  orientalis  in  the  larger  flowers  and 
In  the  downy  stems,  flower  stalks,  etc.  It  is  a  superior  plant"  (W,  J. 
Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  1,  p.  S67,) 

40571  and  40572.    Cotoneasteb  sp.    Malacese. 

40571.  "82  Forrest.    A  very  handsome  trailing  bush." 

40572.  •*  33  Forrest." 

40573.    Convolvulus  cneorum  L.    Ck>nvolvulacefle. 

"An  evergreen,  very  leafy  shrub,  2  to  3  feet  high,  covered  with  silky 
hairs  that  give  the  entire  younger  part  of  the  plant  a  beautiful  silvery 
aspect.  leaves  shortly  stalked,  alternate,  narrowly  oblong  or  oblanceolate. 
1  to  2i  inches  long,  one-eighth  to  one-half  inch  wide,  always  tapered  at 
the  base,  but  either  pointed  or  rounded  at  the  apex.  Flowers  in  a  terminal 
umbel,  but  opening  successively  during  the  summer ;  they  are  of  the  trum- 
pet-mouthed type  common  to  •  morning-glory,*  being  1}  inches  long,  rather 
more  across,  of  flimsy  texture,  white  tinged  with  pink,  yellow  in  the  tube; 
calyx  as  long  as  the  corolla  tube,  silky.  Native  of  southern  Europe;  cul- 
tivated in  England,  according  to  Alton,  in  1640.  It  is  not  quite  hardy 
near  I^ndon  except  against  a  wall,  but  thrives  in  the  south  and  west. 
There  are  five  strips  of  silky  hairs  traversing  the  corolla  lengthwise  out- 
side. It  needs  a  dry  sunny  spot,  and  can  be  increased  very  readily  by 
cuttings  during  the  summer  and  placed  In  gentle  heat."  (W.  •/.  Bean, 
Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  i,  p.  S80. ) 

40574  to  40579.    Cotoneaster  spp.     Malace*.  Cotoneaster. 

40574.    Cotoneaster  dammeri  radicans  Schneider. 

This  variety  dlflPers  from  the  typical  form  described  under  S.  P.  I. 
No.  40163  in  its  long  peduncles  and  constantly  one  or  two  flowered 
racemes.  The  fruit  is  globose  and  bright  scarlet,  and  the  normal 
habit  of  this  plant  prostrate  and  rooting.  (Adapted  from  Sargtrnt. 
Plantae  MHlsonianae,  vol.  /,  p.  176.) 

40575.    Cotoneaster  dielsiana  Pritzel. 

"A  deciduous  shrub,  8  feet,  perhaps  more,  high,  with  long,  extremely 
slender,  arching  or  quite  pendulous  branches ;  branchlets  downy  when 
young.  Leaves  one-half  to  li  inches  long,  three-eighths  to  1  Inch 
wide,  ovate;  hairy  above  when  young,  covered  beneath  with  felt,  at 
first  white,  afterwards  pale  brown;  veins  prominent.  Flowers  3  to 
7  in  a  cluster,  terminating  side  shoots  1  Inch  or  so  long;  calyx  and 
fiower  stalk  hairy ;  calyx  lobes  shallowly  triangular.  Fruit  scarlet. 
round  or  rather  pear  shaped,  one-fourth  inch  long. 

"  Native  of  central  China ;  introduced  for  Messrs.  Veitch  by  Wils*>n 
in  1900.  It  flow^ers  in  June,  and  the  fruit  is  in  full  color  in  September 
and  October ;  it  is  then  one  of  the  most  effective  of  Cotoneasters.  The 
habit  is  singularly  graceful,  the  long  whlpllke  shoots  spreading  out- 
ward and  downward  in  every  direction.  The  name  *  applanata  '  refers 
to  the  distichous  arrangement  of  the  branches  of  young  plants,  which 
give  them  the  appearance  of  a  wall-trained  tree."  ( W.  J.  Bean^  Trees 
and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  1,  p.  408,) 
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40576.  OoTONEASTEB  DIEL8IANA  ELE0AN8  Rehder  and  Wilson. 

This  variety  differs  from  the  typical  forms  described  under  S.  P.  I. 
No.  40575  in  its  thinner,  yet  more  persistent  leaves,  smaller  pendulous 
brick  or  orange  red  fruit  (Adapted  from  Sargent,  Plantae  WU- 
MotUanae,  vd,  1,  p.  166.) 

40577.  CkyiONEASTEB  divasicata  Rehder  and  Wilson. 

For  previous  Introductions  and  description  see  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  87506, 
88149,  and  40164. 

40578.  CoTONEASTEB  SAiJCiTOLiA  FL0CG08A  Rehder  and  Wilsoa 

"An  evergreen  shrub  6  to  12  feet  high,  the  branchlets  very  slender, 
downy  at  first,  but  becoming  smooth  and  of  a  darls  reddish  brown  by 
the  end  of  the  season.  Leaves  leathery,  lanceolate  or  narrowly  ovate, 
wedge  shaped  at  the  base,  tapering  to  a  sharp  point ;  three-fourths  to 
2i  inches  long,  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  inch  wide;  the  upper  sur- 
face glossy  green,  wrinkled,  not  downy ;  the  lower  one  covere<l  at  first 
with  silky  white  floss,  some  of  which  falls  away  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  showing  the  grey-white  surface  beneath ;  veins  in  7  to  14  pairs ; 
leafstalk  about  one-eighth  inch  long.  Corymbs  about  1  inch  wide, 
carrying  9  to  15  flowers;  stalks  and  calyx  woolly,  the  teeth  of  the 
latter  triangular.  Fruit  roundish,  about  one-fourth  inch  In  diameter, 
bright  red,  containing  usually  three  stones.  Introduced  by  Wilson 
(No.  1133a)  from  western  China  in  1008,  and  again  in  1910.  A  very 
graceful,  distinct,  and  attractive  evergreen,  highly  recommended  by  Its 
collector  for  the  beauty  of  its  fruit."  ( W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubt 
Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  i,  p.  kH.) 

40579.  CoTONEASTER  SAT  iciFOLiA  RuoOsA  ( Pritz. )  Rchdcr  and  Wilson. 

'  "  In  this  variety  the  leaves  are  larger,  up  to  3  inches  long  and  1} 

Inches  wide,  the  veins  numbering  6  to  12  pairs.  The  fruit  is  coral 
red.  larger  than  in  var.  floccosa,  and  contains  usually  two  stones.  The 
plant  is  more  vigorous,  coarser  looking,  and  with  bigger  leaves  than 
var.  floccosa,  but  in  many  respects  similar.  Introduced  by  Wilson 
(No.  335)  in  1907  from  western  Hupeh,  where  he  found  it  9  feet  high." 
(W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  1, 
p.  4i4.) 

40580.  Deutzia  schneidebiana  t^xiflora  Rehder.  Hydrangeaceie. 
Shrub  2  to  2\  m,  high  from  western  Hupeh,  China.  Leaves  oblong- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  base  rounded  or  broadly  wedge  shaped,  remotely 
and  irregularly  denticulate,  2  to  3  inches  long  and  three-fifths  to  1  inch 
broad,  with  sparse  hairs  above  and  densely  hairy  below.  Inflorescence 
broadly  paniculate.  Differs  from  the  type  chiefly  In  the  leaves  being  on 
their  under  side  only  sparingly  stellate-pubescent  and  therefore  green, 
and  in  the  looser  and  broader  panicles.  (Adapted  from  Sargent,  Plantae 
Wilsonianae,  vol.  1,  p.  7-8.) 

40581.  EuoNYMUs  RADiCANS  ACUTUS  Rchdcr.    Celastracese. 

"  This  western  Chinese  variety  resembles,  in  its  climbing  habit,  E. 
japonica  radicans  Mlquel  [now  called  E.  radicans],  but  Is  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  this,  as  well  as  from  the  type,  by  the  thinner,  acute,  or 
shortly  acuminate  leaves  distinctly  veined  beneath.  In  typical  E. 
Japonica  [E.  radicons],  the  leaves  are  obtuse  or  obtusish.  more  coarsely 
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and  crenately  serrate,  and  of  thicker  texture;  the  veins  are  not  as  dis- 
tinct as  in  var.  acutat  but  more  so  than  in  var.  radicana,  where  they  are 
almost  invisible."     {Sargent,  Plantae  Wil8onianae,  vol,  1,  p.  486.) 

40582.  Fbaxinus  paxiana  Lingelsheim.     OleacesB.  Ash. 

"(Wilson  No.  4423.)  Tree  22  m.  tall,  girth  2.6  m.  From  woodlands, 
Fanghsien,  Hupeh,  altitude  1,800  to  2,300  m. ;  October,  1910."  {Sargetit, 
Plantae  WUsonianae,  vol.  2,  p.  259.) 

40583.  Fuchsia  thtmifolia  H.  B.  K.    Onagracese. 

Received  as  F.  rc/lexa,  but  later  information  gave  the  above  name. 

40584.  Helianthemum  tuberaria  Mill.    Cistacese. 

"A  handsome  herbaceous  perennial,  with  terminal  racemes  of  bright- 
yellow  flowers,  1  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  Native  of  southern  Eur^»l)e 
and  rather  tender,  but  suffering  more  from  too  much  moisture  than  from 
cold."     {SweeVs  Cistineae,  pi.  18.) 

40585.  Ijonicera  henrti  Hemsley.    Oaprifollacese.  Honeysuckle. 

"An  evergreen  climber,  with  slender,  very  downy  young  shoots.  Leaves 
oblong,  with  a  lance-shaped  apex  and  a  rounded  or  heart-shaped  base; 
li  to  4  inches  long,  three-fourths  to  1^  inches  wide;  darit  green  above, 
paler  and  rather  glossy  beneath ;  downy  only  on  the  midrib  and  margins ; 
stalk  one-eighth  to  one-half  Inch  long.  Flowers  purplish  reil,  produced 
during  June  at  the  end  of  the  shoot  In  a  cluster  2  or  3  inches  across; 
each  .stalk  is  twin  flowered.  Corolla  2-lipped,  three-fourths  Inch  across, 
the  lips  much  reflexed,  the  tube  about  one-half  Inch  long,  hairy  within, 
smooth  outside;  stamens  slightly  downy;  style  hairy,  protruded  one-half 
Inch  beyond  the  corolla;  bracts  awl  shaped,  about  one-fourth  inch  long. 
Fruit  blackish  purple.  Native  of  China  and  Tibet ;  Introduced  by  Wilson 
In  1908,  and  first  flowered  at  Nuneham  In  1910.  It  is  a  free-growing 
climber  of  the  same  character  as  L.  japonica,  which  Is,  however,  very 
distinct  in  the  big  leaflike  bracts.  Botanlcally,  it  is  more  closely  allied  to 
aUeuosmoides  and  giraldiV*  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  im 
the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  Jj/o. ) 

40586.  Olearia  traversii  (Muell.)  Hook.  f.    Asteracea. 

**Akeake.  A  tree  20  to  30  feet  high  and  sometimes  2  feet  in  diameter. 
This  may  be  considered  as  the  only  valuable  timber  tree  in  the  Chatham 
Islands,  being  durable  and  not  subject  to  attacks  of  insects."  {Buchanan, 
Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute,  vol.  7.  p. 
557.) 

40587.  OxYCOCcus  macrocarpus  (Alt.)  Pers.     Vacciniaceae.     Cranberry. 

40588.  Photinia  villosa  (Thunb.)  DC.    Malaceae. 

"A  deciduous  shrub  or  small  tree.  Leaves  obovate,  or  ovate-lanceolate, 
li  to  3i  inches  long,  three-fourths  to  li  inches  wide ;  the  apex  drawn  out 
into  a  long  fine  point,  tapered  at  the  base,  finely  and  regularly  toothed, 
each  tooth  gland  tipped.  Flowers  white,  in  corymbs  1  inch  long  and  li 
inches  wide,  produced  In -May;  stalks  conspicuously  warted;  each  flower 
about  one-half  Inch  In  diameter.  Fruit  the  size  and  shape  of  common 
haws,  red.  The  foliage,  too.  Is  often  a  beautiful  red  in  autumn.  Native 
of  Japan,  China,  and  Corea.  It  Is  a  variable  plant,  especially  in  the 
amount  of  down  on  the  leaves,  young  shoots,  and  flower  stalk.  In  the 
typical  villosa  the  leaves  are,  as  a  rule,  more  obovate  and  all  the  younger 
parts  of  the  plant  hairy ;  the  flower  stalk  is  felted  with  grey  do^nm  and 
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the  fruit  is  about  one-third  Inch  long.''     (W.  J,  Bean,  Trees  and  8hrub$ 
Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  145.) 

40589.  PiPTANTHUs  coNCOLOR  Harrow.    Fabacese. 

(Wilson  No.  885.)  From  Tatsienlu,  western  Szechwan,  China,  occur- 
ring in  thickets  at  an  elevation  of  2,900  to  3,500  meters. 

40590.  PoTENTiLLA  FBUTicosA  L.    RosacesB. 

(Wilson  No.  1213.)  A  common  American  shrub,  much  branched,  up 
to  4  feet  in  height,  with  peculiar  shreddy  bark.  The  leaves  are  com- 
posed of  three  to  seven  leaflets,  and  the  numerous  showy  bright-yellow 
flowers  are  up  to  11  Inches  in  width  and  appear  all  through  the  summer. 
This  shrub  is  also  common  on  exposed  rocky  mountain  slopes  above 
2,500  meters  (8,125  feet)  In  western  Szechwan  and  rarely  in  Hupeh, 
China.  It  Is  extremely  variable  in  size  of  leaves  and  flowers  and  in  the 
degree  of  hairiness.  Wilson's  No.  1213  was  collected  in  October,  1910, 
at  Mupin,  western  Szechwan,  in  thickets  and  rocky  places.  (Adapted 
from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  and  Sargent,  Plantae 
Wilsmiianae,  vol.  2,  part  2,  p.  302.) 

40591.  PoTENTiLLA  FBUTICOSA  ALBICANS  Rehder  and  Wilson. 

(Wilson  No.  1213a.)  This  shrub  differs  from  the  species  in  the  white 
tomentose  under  surface  of  the  leaflets.  The  leaves  are  composed  of 
five  dull  grayish  green  leaflets,  and  the  bright-yellow  flowers  are  about 
2  cm.  (four-fifths  Inch)  wide.  The  foliage  strongly  resembles  that  of 
P.  fruticosa  vilmoriniana.  Wilson  No.  1213a  was  collected  at  Tatsienlu, 
western  Szechwan,  at  altitudes  of  3,300  to  4,000  meters  (10,000  to  13,000 
feet),  November,  1908.  (Adapted  from  Sargent,  Plantae  Wilsonianae, 
vol.  2,  part  2,  p.  S02.) 

40592.  X  Malus  abnoldiana  Rehder.    Malacese.  Crab  apple. 

"A  plant  which  Is  evidently  a  hybrid  of  M.  floribunda  with  one  of  the 
hybrids  of  M.  baccata  appeared  spontaneously  In  the  Arboretum  several 
years  ago  and  has  been  named  M.  amoldiana.  It  has  much  larger  pink 
flowers  and  larger  fruit  than  M.  floribunda,  and  In  flower  it  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  crab  apples."  (Arnold  Arboretum,  Bulletin  of 
Popular  Information  No.  S9.) 

40593.  Ribes  lacustbe  (Pers.)  Poiret.    Grossularlacese. 

For  previous  introduction  and  description,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  40455. 

40594.  Rttbus  gibaldianus  Focke.    Rosacere. 

"A  vigorous,  deciduous  shrub  up  to  8  or  10  feet  high ;  its  biennial  stems 
much  branched  toward  the  summit,  pendulous  at  the  end,  covered  with  a 
vividly  white  waxy  covering,  not  downy,  armed  rather  sparsely  with  broad- 
based  spines.  Leaves  pinnate,  consisting  of  usually  nine  leaflets,  and 
from  5  to  8  Inches  long;  the  main  stalk  downy  and  armed  with  hooked 
spines.  Leaflets  1}  to  2^  inches  long,  three-fourths  to  li  inches  wide,  the 
terminal  one  the  largest ;  ovate  or  rather  diamond  shaped ;  lateral  ones 
oval-lanceolate;  all  unequally  and  rather  coarsely  toothed,  slender 
pointed,  smooth  above,  white  beneath,  with  a  close  felt  Inflorescence  a 
terminal  panicle;  the  flowers  small  and  of  little  beauty,  purple;  fruit 
black. 

•*  Native  of  China ;  first  found  in  the  Province  of  Shensl  by  Oiraldl, 
later  in  Szechwan  by  Wilson,  who  introduced  it  in  1907.  Its  claims  to 
recognition  In  the  garden  are  its  remarkably  white  stems,  which  are  aa 
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striking  In  this  respect  as  those  of  R,  biflorua,  and  its  pendulous  branches, 
which  give  a  refnarkjible  fountainlike  aspect  to  the  shrub.'*  (W.  J.  Bean, 
Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  458,) 

40595.  RuBus  ibenaeus  Focke.    Rosacese. 

"An  evergreen  prostrate  shrub;  stems  round,  slender,  covered  with  a 
dense  gray  down,  amidst  which  are  set  numerous  small  decurved  prickles. 
Leaves  roundish  with  a  heart-shaped  base  and  an  abrupt,  pointed  apes; 
6  inches  or  more  across,  margins  toothed  and  bristly,  sometimes  obscurely 
lobed ;  upper  surface  smooth,  dark  green,  lower  one  covered  with  a  pale- 
brown  felt  and  more  or  less  hairy  on  the  yellow  veins ;  stalks  1^  to  3  inches 
long.  Flowers  white,  produced  singly  or  in  pairs  in  the  leaf  axils  and  in  a 
small  terminal  cluster.     Fruit  large,  red. 

"  Native  of  central  and  western  China ;  introduced  about  1900  by  Wil- 
son for  Messrs.  Veitch.  It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  remarkable  of 
simple-leaved  Rubi,  the  foliage  being  of  a  shape  and  size  suggestive  of  a 
colt*s-foot  leaf,  but  having  on  the  upper  surface  a  curious  metallic  luster. 
Mr.  Wilson  informs  me  that  it  is  common  in  woods  up  to  8,000  feet  eleva- 
tion, and  will  probably  thrive  best  in. partially  shaded  situations.  It 
may  prove  of  value  as  a  handsome  covering  for  semishaded  slopes  or 
wherever  a  low  evergreen  vegetation  is  desired."  ( W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  4^0.) 

40596.  Senecio  greyi  Hook.  f.    Asteracese. 

"Nearly  allied  to  S.  laxifolius.  Grows  well  in  the  milder  countries. 
This  has  larger,  broader  leaves  than  8.  laaifoHus  and  denser  corymbs  of 
flowers.  From  the  North  Island,  New  Zealand."  {W.  J.  Bean,  Trees 
and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  508.) 

40597.  SoBBABiA  ABBOBEA  Schneider.    Rosaceae. 

"  Recently  introduced  from  China  by  Wilson ;  is  very  closely  allied  to 
lindleyana.  It  is  apparently  the  most  treelike  of  the  Spiraeas  and  is  some- 
times 30  feet  high.  From  lindleyana  it  differs  chiefly  in  the  hairs  beneath 
the  leaf  being  clustered  (not  simple),  and  especially  in  the  shorter  calyx 
tube  and  longer  stamens."  ( W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the 
British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  538,  under  Spiraea  arborea.) 

40598.  Vebonica  catabactae  Forster.    Scrophulariacece. 

"  This  species  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  semiherbaceous  section  of 
the  genus.  The  flowers  are  one-half  inch  broad  and  very  pretty,  the 
petals  being  red,  spotted  with  dark  red  at  the  entrance  to  the  throat. 
Stems  prostrate  at  the  base  and  ascending.  Leaves  very  variable,  oval  or 
oblong,  one-half  to  6  Inches  long,  serrate.  Racemes  very  slender,  few 
flowered.  Generally  on  deep  rocks,  and  often  cultivated,  particularly 
around  Dunedin."  {Laing  and  BlackweU,  Plants  of  New  Zealiind^  pp. 
S8S-S84,) 

40599.  ViBUKNUM  VEITCH  I  C.  H.  Wright.    CaprifoUacea, 

"  A  deciduous  shrub  about  5  feet  high ;  young  branches,  leafstalks,  and 
under  surface  of  the  leaves  densely  clothed  with  stellate  down.  Leaves 
ovate,  pointed,  heart  shaped  at  the  base ;  3  to  5  inches  long,  2  to  3  inches 
wide ;  sharply  and  widely  toothed ;  upper  surface  with  scattered  stellate 
down.  Flowers  white,  uniform  and  perfect,  one-fourth  inch  across: 
produced  on  a  stoutly  stalked,  very  scurfy-downy  cyme  that  is  4  or  5 
inches  across.  Fruit  red,  then  black.  Native  of  central  China ;  discovered 
and  introduced  in  1901  by  Wilson  for  Messrs.  Veitch.    It  is  one  of  the 
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laniana  group,  differing  from  F.  lantana  itself  in  the  more  remote 
marginal  teeth  and  in  the  calyx  being  felted  with  starlike  down.  Wilson 
found  it  as  a  shrub  about  5  feet  high,  but  rare;  he  considered  it  to  be 
about  the  most  ornamental  of  the  lantana  group."  (W,  J.  Bean,  Trees 
and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  659. ) 

40600.  ViTis  FLExuosA  PABvuoLiA  (Roxb.)  Gagnepaiu.     Vitaceae. 

"A  slender-stemmed,  elegant  climber,  shoots  smooth,  or  downy  only  when 
quite  young.  Leaves  roundish  ovate  and  heart  shaped  at  the  base,  or 
triangular  and  truncate  at  the  base,  often  contracted  at  the  apex  to  a 
slender  point,  amongst  the  smallest  in  the  genus,  being  ordinarily  2  to  3i 
inches  across,  of  thin,  firm  texture;  smooth  and  glossy  above,  downy  on 
the  veins  and  in  the  vein  axils  beneath.  Inflorescence  slender,  2  to  6 
inches  long.  Fruit  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  black.  Native  of  Japan, 
Ck)rea,  and  China ;  long  cultivated  in  gardens,  but  recently  brought  more 
prominently  into  notice  by  new  forms  introduced  from  China.  It  is  a 
variable  species,  but  the  typical  form  is  known  by  its  quite  small,  unlobed 
(or  indistinctly  3-lobed)  leaves,  smooth  and  very  glossy  above.  Var.  toU- 
8oni  Veitch  has  leaves  rarely  more  than  3  inches  long,  scarcely  as  wide, 
deep  lustrous  bronzy  green  above,  purple  beneath  when  young.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  dainty  in  appearance  of  all  vines.  Introduced  from  central 
China  by  Wilson  for  Messrs.  Veitch  in  1900."  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  2,  p.  670,) 

40601  and  40602. 

From  Port  Louis,  Mauritius.  Presented  by  Mr.  G.  Regnard.  Received 
April  16,  1915.  Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Regnard,  except  as  otherwise  in- 
dicated. 

40601.  Carica  papaya  L.     Papaya ce£e.  Papaya. 

"  Var.  nana.  The  size  of  the  large  fruits  is  nearly  11  feet  by  10  inches. 
The  fruit  is  bright  yellow  when  ripe,  the  skin  is  rough,  and  the  taste 
sweet  and  flavor  good.    The  male  tree  is  dwarf  like  the  female." 

40602.  SoLANUM  MACBANTHUK  Dunal.     Solanacese. 

"  Ornamental  tree,  40  feet  high,  native  in  Brazil." 

The  ample,  alternate  leaves,  with  acutely  lobed  margins,  have  prickly 
veins.  These  prickles  become  large  and  stout  on  the  lower  surface,  espe- 
cially on  the  midrib.  The  flowers,  which  occur  in  axillary  racemes,  are 
large  and  pale  lilac  in  color,  with  darker  dashes  and  pale  lines.  This  tree 
has  long  been  cultivated  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew.  It  is 
readily  propagated  from  cuttings.  (Adapted  from  Curtis* s  Botanical 
Magazine,  pi.  J^ISS,  1845,) 

4:0603  to  40607. 

From  China.  Presented  by  Mr.  A.  Sugden,  Chefoo,  China.  Received  April 
20,  1915.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Sugden,  except  as  otherwise  indicated. 

40603.  BoMBAx  MALABABicuM  DC.    BombacacesB. 

**It  may  be  tree  cotton  which  has  been  used  to  pack  something  sent 
from  Canton  to  Peking.  It  reminds  me  of  the  tree  cotton  of  the  South, 
BO  I  have  picked  out  the  seeds  and  send  them  with  a  little  cotton,  as  they 
appear  to  be  ordinary  style  cotton  seed,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  some 
TEriety  of  wild  cotton." 
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40603  to  40607.    C!ontinued.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  A.  Sugden. 

40604.  BKA88ICA  PEKiNENSis  (LouF.)  Skeels.    Brassicacefle.        Pe-tsai. 

"  Shantung  cabbage.  It  grows  in  the  north  of  China,  is  lettuce  shaped, 
and  weighs  from  5  to  8  pounds.  When  boiled  it  is  nearly  as  good,  if  not 
quite,  as  sea  kale;  eaten  raw,  in  salad,  it  is  of  so  delicate  a  flavor  that 
I  know  of  no  vegetable  in  England  to  approach  it  It  Is  an  autumn  cab- 
bage, should  be  planted  about  18  inches  apart,  thrives  best  with  moisture, 
and  in  Shantung  is  well  watered  every  day;  there  the  seed  is  sown  in 
June.  When  nearly  full  grown  it  should  be  tied  round  so  as  to  give  it  a 
good  white  heart.  If  it  can  be  acclimatized  in  this  country  it  will  be  a 
great  addition  to  our  vegetables."  (Extract  from  Oeorge  Hughes*9  letter 
to  the  Ke%o  Royal  (hardens,  April  21,  1887,) 

40605.  Cbataegus  pinnatifida  Bunge.    Malaceie.  Chinese  haw* 

"  Suan  cha  {tza).  The  fruit  of  this  hawthorn  Is  about  as  big  as  a  dam- 
son and  to  my  mind  excellent  as  stewed  fruit  or  as  a  cheese.  To  cook, 
simmer  in  hot  water  for  a  few  minutes  till  soft  enough  to  pull  the  skin  off 
with  the  fingers;  if  cut  off  with  a  knife  they  say  much  of  the  coloring 
matter  is  lost ;  our  cook  then  pokes  the  stones  out  through  the  top  with 
a  chopstick ;  they  are  then  stewed  for  a  few  minutes  with  lots  of  sugar ; 
the  rough  way  of  cooking  is  to  cut  in  half  to  remove  stones  and  not  to 
peel.  They  look  nicer  the  other  way  and  the  skin  does  not  improve  them 
for  eating." 

40606.  Crataegus  pinnatifida  Bunge.  Malacese.  Chinese  haw. 
"Suan  jha  (tza).    Fruits  larger  than  those  of  the  preceding  nnmb^ 

[S.  P.  I.  No.  40605],  which  see  for  description." 

40607.  Solanum  sp.     Solanaceae. 

"  The  pods  were  white,  but  turned  yellow  as  they  ripened ;  there  was 
but  a  bit  of  leaf  left,  which  looked  something  like  a  slender  cabbage  leaf." 

40608.  Cannabis  sativa  L.    Moraceae.  Hemp. 

From  Damascus,  Syria.  Presented  by  Mr.  W.  Stanley  HoUis,  American 
consul  general,  Beirut,  Syria,  who  secured  it  from  Ck>nsular  Agent  Young. 
Damascus.    Received  April  16,  1915. 

"Turkish  hemp.  The  seeds  should  be  planted  in  well-irrigated  or  nearly 
marshy,  rich  ground  and  at  the  time  of  year  that  will  favor  the  quickest 
growth,  as,  of  course,  the  higher  the  shoots  can  be  grown,  the  longer  and  better 
the  fiber  that  will  be  produced."     (Young,) 

40609.  Osterdamia  tenuifolia  (Trin.)  Kuntze.    Poacece. 

Japanese  lawn  g^rass. 

From  Yokohama,  Japan.  Purchased  from  the  Yokohama  Nursery  Com- 
pany.   Plants  received  April  30,  1915. 

"  Birodoshiba." 

40610  and  40611.    Psidhtm  guajava  L.    Myrtacese.         Ghiava. 

From  New  Smyrna,  Fla.  Presented  by  Mr.  John  Y.  Detwller.  Plants  re- 
ceived May  1.  1915.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Detwiler. 

40610.  "  Pink  variety.  Plants  over  a  year  old,  which  possibly  by  the 
inarching  process  can  be  made  to  bear  earlier  than  usual.  The  largest 
fruits  I  have  seen  weighed  17i  ounces ;  they  have  been  known  to  wel^ 
20  ounces." 

40611.  "  Pure  white  variety." 
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40612.  Saccharum  officinarum  L.    Poacese.  Sugar  cane. 

From  Honolulu,  Hawaii.    Presented  by  the  director,  Experiment  Station, 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association.    Cuttings  received  May  1, 1015. 

Demerara  1195. 

40613.  Daphne  blagayana  Freyer.    Thymeleaceae. 

From  Chester,  England.    Purchased  from  Dicksons  Seed  Growers,  seed 
merchants  and  nurserymen.     Plants  received  May  6,  1015. 

"Native  of  the  mountains  of  eastern  Europe,  discovered  by  Count  Blagay 
In  1837 ;  introduced  about  1875.  This  beautiful  and  sweet-scented  Daphne  has 
perhaps  nowhere  been  so  successfully  cultivated  as  in  the  Glasnevin  Botanic 
Gardens.  It  is  there  planted  on  low  mounds  composed  of  stones  and  loam 
from  a  granite  district.  The  secret  of  success  appears  to  be  in  the  continuous 
layering  of  the  shoots.  As  soon  as  the  young  growths  are  an  inch  or  so  long  the 
previous  summer^s  branches  are  weighed  down  to  the  ground  by  placing  stones 
on  tbera.  A  little  soil  may  come  between.  By  this  system  the  whole  plnnt 
is  always  renewing  its  root  system  at  the  younger  parts.  At  Glasnevin  I  have 
seen  a  patch  8  feet  across  in  the  rudest  health.  This  system  is,  no  doubt, 
helped  by  the  moist,  equable  climate  of  Dublin.  As  this  shrub  is  found  on 
calcareous  rock,  stones  of  the  same  character  would  appear  to  be  preferable 
for  layering,  but  Sir  F.  Moore  tells  me  he  does  not  consider  this  Daphne  needs 
lime.  He  recommends  good  loam  or  peat  and  leaf  soil  and  partial  shade.*' 
{W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  1,  pp.  467-468.) 

40614.  SoRBus  DOME6TICA  L.    MalacesB. 
{Pyrus  sorbus  Gaertn.) 

From  Kew,  England.  Presented  by  Sir  David  Prain,  director,  Royal 
Botanic  Garden.    Cuttings  received  May  6,  1015. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  10340  and  27184  for  previous  introductions  and  description. 

40615  and  40616. 

From  Yachowfu,  West  China.  Presented  by  Dr.  B.  T.  Shields,  Medical 
Missionary  of  the  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society.  Plants 
received  May  12,  1015. 

40615.  (Undetermined.)  Mountain  oak. 

40616.  Phoebe  nanmu  (Oliver)  Gamble.    Lauraceie. 

(Machilus  nantnu  Hemsl.)  Lanmu,  or  nanmu. 

"  In  western  Hupeh  and  Szechwan  the  name  Nanmu  shu  Is  applied  to 
this  and  other  species  of  Phoebe  and  to  the  genera  Machilus  and 
Actinodaphne.  These  trees  are  the  source  of  *  nanmu,*  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  all  Chinese  timbers.  All  the  species  are  evergreen  and 
singularly  handsome  trees.  In  Szechwan  they  are  abundant  up  to  an 
altitude  of  1,000  meters,  often  forming  extensive  woods.  They  are 
largely  planted  around  homesteads  and  temples  and  are  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  scenery  of  parts  of  the  Chengtu  Plain  and  of  the  region 
round  the  base  of  Mount  Omei.  These  trees  grow  to  a  great  size  and 
have  clean  straight  trunks  and  wide,  umbrageous  heads.  The  woo<l  is 
dose  grained,  fragrant,  greenish  white  and  brown  in  color,  easily 
worked,  and  very  durable.  It  Is  highly  esteemed  in  furniture  making 
and  for  pillars  and  beams  in  the  temples  and  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy. 
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In  the  form  of  planks  it  is  used  for  the  bottoms  of  boats.**     (Sargeni, 
Plantae  Wilsonianae  vol,  2,  p.  71.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  30039,  37944,  and  38333  for  previous  introductions  and 
description. 

40617  to  40619. 

From  Formosa.     Presented  by  the  Bureau  of  Productive  Industry,  Taihoku, 
Formosa.    Received  May  12,  1915. 

40617.  Asparagus  lucidus  Llndley.    Oonvallariacese.  Aspara^as. 

From  Mount  Daiton,  near  Taihoku.    Japanese  name  Tenmondo. 

"  Kusaaugi-kadsura  or  Tenmondo;  a  perennial  herb  of  the  order  of 
Liliacese,  growing  wild  on  seacoasts  and  also  cultivated  in  fields.  Tliere 
are  standing  and  climbing  varieties.  In  summer  it  produces  small  yel- 
lowish flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  little  red  berries.  The  tuberous 
roots  grow  in  tufts  about  the  size  of  a  finger,  and  are  preserved  In  sugar 
or  used  for  various  cooking  purposes  after  having  been  boiled  in  water 
to  take  away  the  acridity."     {Useful  Plants  of  Japan,  pp,  29  and  121.) 

Plants. 

40618.  CuDBANiA  jAVANENSis  Trecul.     Moracete. 
From  Mount  Daiton,  near  Taihoku,  April  9,  1915. 

**  Ktoakwatsu  gayu,  an  evergreen  shrub  of  the  order  Urticace«,  of  a 
vinelike  nature,  provideil  with  thorns  on  the  stem,  and  found  in  the 
Provinces  of  8atsuma  and  Osumi.  The  barren  and  fertile  flowers  shoi^t 
separately  on  distinct  plants.  It  bears  flowers  in  summer  and  reddish 
yellow  sweet  fruits  in  winter.  They  are  en  ten  fresh  or  preserved  in  sugar. 
The  wood  Is  used  for  dyeing  yellow."  {Useful  Plants  of  Japan,  Ka, 
2136.) 

Cuttings. 

40619.  Malus  formosana  Kawakami  and  Koidz.    Malacete. 

"Japanese  name  Taiican-ringo.    From  Arisan,  March  20,  1915.** 

"This  is  a  ver;-  distinct  species,  differing  from  all  other  [si)ecies  of] 
Mains  by  the  tubular  constricted  disk  enclosing  the  connate  base  of  the 
five  styles.  The  large  globose  fruit  with  its  impressed  persistent  calrx 
and  short  stalk  resembles  that  of  the  common  apple."  {Rehder,  in 
Plantae  Wilsonianae^  vol.  2,  p.  295,  1915.) 

"  In  NoA  ember,  1905,  on  my  exploring  trip  to  Mount  Niitaka,  I  chanced 
to  discover  the  fruit  of  a  very  rare  plant  belonging  to  Pomace®  at  Mount 
Suizan,  7,000  feet  high,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Arisan  Range.  Ad 
it  resembled  an  apple  in  appearance,  I  tasted  it,  and  founc*  it  somewhat 
like  an  apple  but  rather  astringent,  with  a  fine  odor.  Afterwards  I 
was  told  that  the  aborigines  usually  eat  them  cook  .  Ar  the  tree  was 
4  to  5  feet  in  circumference  and  40  to  50  feet  high,  I  was  not  able  to 
pluck  either  the  boughs  or  the  leaves,  and  had  to  content  myself  with 
picking  up  tlie  leaves  and  fruit  lying  about  on  the  ground.  In  October 
of  the  following  year  1  collected  some  of  the  same  fruit  again  at  Mount 
Arisan.  At  this  time  I  found  that  the  tree  belonged  to  the  genus  of 
apple  trees,  but,  being  unable  to  obtain  the  flower,  I  could  not  properly 
specify  it.  In  March  of  this  year,  however,  Mr.  Mori,  of  the  Botanical 
Laboratory,  succeeded  in  collecting  the  flower  of  this  tree  at  a  filace 
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7,000  feet  high  in  Mount  Gokwan,  in  the  aboriginal  district  of  Nanto. 
Some  time  afterwards  Mr.  Sasaki,  my  assistant,  found  the  flower  of 
the  same  tree  in  its  later  stage  of  bloom  at  Mount  Bui,  in  the  district  of 
Ako.  After  having  gathered  all  these  facts  together,  I  was  at  last 
enabled  to  solve  this  difiicult  problem,  which  had  been  taking  my  atten- 
tion for  a  year.  The  plant  in  question  is  a  species  of  wild  apple  tree, 
and  is  called  Sashibe  or  Sado  by  the  aborigines.  According  to  Mr.  Mori, 
'  Sashibe '  is  the  name  given  by  the  Bunun  tribe  and  *  Sddo  *  is  the  one 
used  by  the  Atayal  tribe,  living  near  Horisha.  This  plant  is  well 
known  among  the  Formosan  aborigines,  so  that  their  villages  are  often 
named  after  this  plant.  This  plant  is  called  '  Take  sashibe '  in  Ako 
district  and  *Alan  sad '  at  Horisha,  both  '  take  *  and  '  alan '  signifying 
a  tribe.  It  is  said  that  among  the  aborigines  of  the  Paiwan  tribe  of 
Taito  district  their  villages  are  often  named  after  this  plant.  The  Chi- 
nese inhabitants,  however,  name  it  differently;  at  xlko  it  is  called 
*  Shaburai '  and  at  Rinkiho  *  Soan-sha  *  [Suan  cha,  sour  hawthorn  ?] 
The  fruit  is  often  pickled  in  salt  and  sold  by  Chinese  grocery  dealers  in 
towns  in  the  vicinity  of  the  savage  district.  They  cost  on  an  average 
about  6  sens  per  dozen.  I  bought  some  of  the  fruit  myself  at  Ako  and 
Rinkiho.  The  seed  of  the  fruit  germinating  very  easily,  it  could,  in  my 
opinion,  be  successfully  grafted  with  good  European  apples.  This  is, 
however,  a  practical  question  requiring  an  experiment.  In  April  of  this 
year  I  nriade  a  scientific  research  into  the  nature  of  the  said  plant,  in 
collaboration  with  Mr.  G.  Koidzumi,  of  the  Science  College  of  the  Tokyo 
Uuniversity,  which  resulted  in  our  identifying  it  as  a  new  species." 
(Kawakami,  Tokyo  Botanical  Magazine,  vol,  25,  p.  1 45-146,  191 L) 

10620  to  40622.    Prunus  spp.    Amygdalaceae. 

From  Sapporo,  Japan.  Presented  by  the  director,  Botafflc  Garden  <jf  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  Tohoku  Imperial  University.  Received  May  3, 
1915. 

40620.  Pbunus  nipponica  kukilensis  (Miyabe)  Wilson. 

A  small  freely  branching  tree  with  reddish  or  grayish  brown  bark. 
Young  leaves  densely  pubescent  or  pilose.  Mature  leaves  pilose  to  sparsely 
hirsute  or  pubescent  on  the  veins,  obovate-subrhombic  to  ovate-elliptic; 
blade  4.5  to  8  cm.  long,  3  to  4.5  cm.  broad,  acuminate.  Flowers  1  to  3 
fasciculate,  earlier  than  the  leaves.  Petals  broadly  elliptic-obovate,  tinged 
with  rose  color.  Japan.  (Adapted  from  G.  Koidzumi^  Jour,  Coll,  Sci, 
Imp,  Univ.  Tokyo,  vol,  34,  art,  2,  p,  284.) 

40621.  Pbunus  maximowiczii  Rupr.  Cherry. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  40189  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

40622.  Pbunus  sebrui^ata  sachalinensis  (Schmidt)  Maklno. 
(Prunus  sargentii  Rehder.)  Sargent's  cherry. 

Young  leaves  brownish.  Stipules  lanceolate  3  to  6  mm.  long,  laclnlate. 
Flowers  rose  colored,  umbellate-fasciculate,  large,  earlier  than  or  appear- 
ing with  the  leaves.  Bracts  obovate-oblong,  3  to  6  mm.  long,  2.5  to  3  mm. 
broad,  margin  fimbr late-denticulate.  (Adapted  from  O,  Koidzumi,  Jour. 
ColL  Sci.  Imp.  Univ,  of  Tokyo,  vol,  34,  art,  2,  p,  276.) 
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40623  to  40626. 

From  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.    Presented  by  the  Arnold  Arboretum.    Received 
April  14,  1915. 

40623.  Pbunus  sebbtjlata  sachalinensis   (Schmidt)  Makino.     Amyg- 
(Prunus  sargentii  Rehder.)  [dalacece.    Sargrent's  cherry. 

"  The  first  of  the  Japanese  cherries  to  flower  is  Prunus  sargentii.  This 
is  a  tall  tree  in  the  native  forests  of  the  northern  island  of  Japan,  where 
it  is  valued  as  a  timber  tree.  There  are  six  specimens  of  different  sizes 
on  the  Forest  Hill  road,  Arnold  Arboretum,  and  they  are  now  covered 
with  clusters  of  large  pink  or  rose-colored  single  flowers,  for  the  color  of 
the  flowers  of  this  tree  varies  considerably  on  different  individuals.  The 
small  black  fruits  which  ripen  in  June  are  almost  hidden  by  the  large 
dark-green  leaves,  which  in  the  autumn  turn  to  shades  of  orange  and  red ; 
the  smooth,  shining,  reddish  bark  adds  to  the  beauty  of  this  tree.  Travel- 
ers who  have  seen  cherry  blossoms  in  many  lands  declare  that  Prunvs 
sargentii  should  become  a  common  tree  if  nurserymen  will  recognize  its 
value  and  make  a  business  of  making  it  known  to  the  public."  {Arnold 
Arboretum,  Bulletin  of  Popular  Information,  No,  20,) 

Plants. 

40624.  Vms  viNiFBaiA  L.    Vitaceie.  Peldngr  erap«- 
"  The  so-called  Peking  grape  is  a  variety  of  V.  vinifera  which  we  receiveii 

in  April,  1904,  from  Mr.  E.  T.  Williams,  in  Peking.    The  fruits  are  said  to 
be  black.    At  present  we  have  no  plants  of  it  in  the  Arboretum."  (Rehder. ) 

Rooted  eyes. 

40625.  Rosa  hugonis  Hemsl.    Rosaceie.  Bose. 

"  Grafted  on  the  roots  of  Rosa  multifloray     (Jackson  Datcson.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  40192  for  description,  and  the  Journal  of  Heredity,  vol 
6,  p.  429,  S^tember,  1915,  for  description  and  Illustrations. 

Grafted  plants  and  cuttings. 

40626.  Rosa  multifloba  Thunb.    Rosacea.  Bose. 
"  These  roots  are  good  for  all  varieties  of  roses."     (Ja>ckson  Dawson, ) 

40627  to  40644.    Chrysanthemum  spp.    Asteraceae. 

CShrysanthemwn. 

From   Kew,    England.    Presented   by    Sir   David   Prain,   director.   Royal 
Botanic  Gardens.    Received  May  4,  1915. 

Introduced  for  the  work  of  the  Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Board,  for  studies 
in  the  production  of  pyrethrum  powder. 

40627.  Chrysanthemum  sp. 

Received  as  Chrysanthemum  anserinaefoUum  Hausskn.  and  Bonu,  fbr 
which  no  place  of  publication  has  yet  been  found. 

40628.  Chrysanthemum  balsamita  L. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  40543  for  previous  introduction  and  descriptloa 
40620.    Chrysanthemum  balsamfta  L. 
Var.  tomentosa, 

40630.    Chrysanthemum  caucasicum  Pers. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  40511  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 
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40631.  Chbysantheitum  cinebabiaefolium  (Trev.)  Vis. 

"  Glaucous  perennial,  slender,  12  to  15  inches  high ;  stems  unbranched, 
with  a  few  short,  scattered  hairs  below  the  flower;  leaves  long-petioled, 
silky  beneath,  with  distant  segments;  involucrai  scales  scarious  and 
whitish  at  the  apex.  Dalmatia.  Said  to  be  the  chief  source  of  Dalma- 
tian Insect  powder.  Rarely  cultivated  as  a  border  plant.  Common  in 
botanic  gardens.'*  ( Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  JBortioulture,  vol.  2, 
p,  757.) 

40632.  Chbysanthemum  coccineum  WiUd. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  31103  and  40512  for  previous  introductions  and  de- 
scription. 

40633.      GHBYSANTflEMXJM  CORONABIUM  L. 

"Annual,  3  to  4  feet;  leaves  bipinnately  parted,  somewhat  clasping  or 
eared  at  the  base,  glabrous,  the  segments  closer  together  than  in  O.  cari- 
tMium;  involucral  scales  broad,  scarious;  rays  lemon  colored  or  nearly 
white.  July  to  September.  The  full  double  forms,  with  rays  reflexed 
and  imbricated,  are  more  popular  than  the  single  forms.  This  and 
C  carinatum  are  the  common  summer  chrysanthemum.  This  is  common 
in  old  gardens,  and  is  also  somewhat  used  for  bedding  and  pot  culture." 
{Bailey^  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  2,  p.  754.) 

40634.  Chbysanthemum  cobymbosum  L. 

40635.  Chrysanthemum  obandb  (L.)  Hook.  f. 

"  Stout  erect  perennial  of  Algeria,  2  to  3  feet ;  leaves  oblong  to  linear- 
oblong,  often  lyrate,  coarsely  toothed;  flower  heads  large,  solitary,  ray- 
less,  golden  yellow,  to  2  inches  across."  (Bailey ,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of 
Horticulture,  vol.  2,  p.  758.) 

40636.  Chrysanthemum  sp. 

Received  as  Chrysanthemum  haus9knechtii,  the  place  of  publication  of 
which  has  not  yet  been  found. 

40637.  Chbysanthemum  lagustbe  Brotero. 

"  Perennial ;  endlessly  confused  with  C.  maximum  in  gardens,  and  the 
two  species  are  very  variable  and  difficult  to  distinguish ;  the  flowers  can 
hardly  be  told  apart.  C.  lacustre  is  a  taller  and  more  vigorous  plant, 
and  sometimes  it  is  branched  at  the  top,  bearing  three  heads,  while  C. 
maximum  is  always  1-headed,  and  the  leaves  in  that  species  are  much 
narrower.  Height,  3  to  6  feet;  stem  sparsely  branched;  leaves  partly 
clasping,  ovate-lanceolate,  with  coarse,  hard  teeth;  rays  about  1  inch 
long;  pappus  of  the  ray  2  to  3  eared.  Portugal,  along  rivers,  swamps, 
and  lakes."     {Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol  2,  p.  757.) 

40638.  Chbysanthemum  leucanthemum  L.  Ozeye  daisy. 

40639.  Chrysanthemum  macbophyllum  Waldst.  and  Kit. 

"Perennial  herb,  3  feet;  leaves  very  large,  nearly  sessile,  pinnatisect, 
the  lobes  lanceolate  and  coarsely  toothed;  heads  very  many,  corymbed; 
rays  white  with  yellowish  tinge,  the  disk  yellow.  June,  July;  an  out- 
door plant.  Hungary."  {BaUey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture, 
vol.  2,  p.  758.) 
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40640.  Chbtsanthemum  maximum  Ramond. 

"  This  perennial  species  has  narrower  leaves  than  C.  lacustre,  and 
they  are  narrowed  at  the  base ;  height,  1  foot ;  st^ns  more  angled  than 
the  above,  simple  or  branched  at  the  base,  always  1-headed  and  leafless 
for  3  to  4  inches  below  the  head;  lower  leaves  petioled,  wedge  shaped 
at  the  base,  or  long  oblanceolate ;  the  upper  leaves  becoming  few,  laoreo- 
late,  but  usually  not  very  prominently  pointed,  the  teeth  not  very  large 
or  striking;  pappus,  none;  Involucral  scales  narrower  and  longer,  whitish 
transparent  at  the  margin,  while  those  of  C.  lacustre  are  broader,  more 
rounded  at  the  apex,  and  with  a  light-brown  scarious  murfi^in.  Pyrenees." 
(Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol  2,  p.  757.) 

40641.  Chbtsanthemum  myconib  L. 

Plant  erect  or  ascending,  glabrous  or  pubescent,  simple  or  strictly 
branched.  Leaves  serrate;  the  lower  petlolate,  obovate-cuneate ;  the 
upper  semiclasping,  obovate-oblong,  oblong,  or  linear.  Rays  yellow.  Med- 
iterranean region.  (Adapted  from  JBdlacsy,  ConspectU9  Florae  Qraecat, 
vol.  2,  p.  69,  1902.) 

40642.  Chrysanthemum  fallens  Gay. 

Plants  erect,  more  or  less  hispid,  one  to  few  headed.  Lower  leaves 
petlolate,  obovate-cuneate,  crenate;  the  others  sessile,  llgulate,  dentate, 
or  the  uppermost  often  entire.  Rays  white.  Europe.  (Adapted  from 
Hdlacsy,  Conspectus  Florae  Oraecae,  vol.  2,  p.  68, 1902.) 

40643.  Chrysanthemum  fabthenium  (L.)  Bemh.  Feverfew. 

"  Glabrous  strong-scented  perennial,  1  to  3  feet,  much  branched  in  the 
taller  forms ;  leaves  ovate  or  oblong-ovate  In  outline,  pinnatisect  or  bi- 
plnnatlsect,  smooth  or  lightly  pubescent;  segments  oblong  or  elllpticM*- 
long,  pinnatifid  or  cut,  the  uppermost  more  or  less  confluent ;  flower  heads 
small,  many  stalked,  corymbose;  disk  yellow;  rays  white,  oblong,  equallni: 
or  exceeding  the  disk.  Europe  to  the  Caucasus."  (BaUey,  Standard 
Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  2,  p.  75^.) 

40644.  Chrysanthemum  fraealtum  Vent. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  40545  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

40645  to  40649.    Hordeum  tulgare  L.    Poacese.  Barley. 

From  Backe,  Kramfors,  Sweden.  Presented  by  Mr.  J.  Mannerheim,  director. 
Kramfors  Joint  Stock  CJompany,  Received  May  8,  1915.  Quoted  notes 
by  Mr.  Mannerheim. 

40645.  **  Grain  introduced  from  Snanse,  Norway,  36  years  ago.  Since 
that  cultivated  near  the  TftsJiJberg." 

40646.  "  Grain  from  Backe  village  in  FjailsJS  Parish.  Whence  the  grain 
originally  came,  the  farmers  can  not  say.  It  has  nevertheless  now  been 
sown  for  over  30  years  from  its  own  seed." 

40647.  "Grain  cultivated  at  Alangs  parsonage  and  the  seed  brought 
from  Jormvattnet,  Frostvlkens  Parish,  about  10  years  ago." 

40648.  "  This  grain  has  grown  for  many  years  In  Bergvettnets  village. 
Dorotea  Parish,  on  the  farm  of  J.  Gustafson.  This  grain  sprang  from 
a  variety  the  name  of  which  is  not  given." 

40649.  "  The  grain  came  from  Aldernas  village,  Tftsjd  Parish,  and  has 
grown  in  RlsbOck  on  the  farm  of  Th.  TJftuden  for  three  years." 
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From  China.  Collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Explorer  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Received  April  19,  1915.  Quoted  notes 
by  Mr.  Meyer. 

40650.  AvENA  NUDA  Hoejer.    Poacea.  Oat. 

"(No.  2184a.  Paodji,  near  Hsiku,  Kansu,  China,  November  6,  1914.) 
Hull-less  oats,  cultivated  in  the  higher  regions  of  Kansu  and  Tibet  as  a 
human  food.  The  grains  are  parched  slightly,  ground  into  flour,  which  is 
mixed  with  weak  tea  and  eaten  as  a  porridge.  Flour  from  nonparched 
oats  is  also  much  used  in  the  making  of  noodles  and  for  certain  coarse 
cakes.  These  oats  are  apparently  able  to  stand  more  drought  and  heat 
than  hull-less  barley,  which  is  also  much  grown  in  the  higher  mountain 
regions  of  northwestern  China.  They  are,  however,  apparently  not  as 
productive  as  the  hull-less  barley  and  the  flour  has  not  quite  the  rich 
flavor  that  the  barley  flour  has.  Of  Interest  to  breeders  and  of  value  for 
the  Intermountain  sections  of  the  United  States." 

40651.  AvENA  SATIVA  L.    Poacese.  Oat. 

"(No.  2185a.  Titaochow,  Kansu,  China.  December  8,  1914.)  Mixed 
varieties  of  oats,  grown  locally  at  altitudes  between  6,000  and  8,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Useil  as  feed  for  domestic  animals.  Of  interest  to  breed- 
ers; they  possibly  may  produce  varieties  more  resistant  to  drought  and 
heat  than  our  present  strains  in  cultivation." 

40652.  HoRDEUM  vTJT^ARE  L.    Poaceie.  Barley. 

"(No.  2186a.  Klucheng  (near  Taochow),  Kansu,  China.  November  28, 
1914.)  Hull-less  barley,  cultivated  up  to  11,(XX)  feet  above  the  sea  on 
mountain  terraces  in  western  Kansu  and  Tibet.  Much  used  as  a  human 
food  and  in  some  sections  the  mainstay  of  the  people.  The  grains  are 
parched,  ground  into  flour,  and  this  flour  is  eaten  mixe<l  with  hot  tea, 
butter,  or  grease,  when  obtainable,  and  often  a  bit  of  salt  is  adde<l. 
Most  times  it  is  consumed  in  the  form  of  a  stiff  dough,  manipulated  and 
eaten  with  the  fingers,  and  called  Tzamha,  Another  way  is  to  pour  hot 
water  or  milk  on  it  and  eat  it  as  a  gruel  or  porridge.  The  flour  from 
nonparched  grains  is  used  in  the  form  of  noodles,  often  much  mixed 
with  flour  from  broad  beans,  from  which  it  receives  a  coarse  flavor.  Of 
value  for  the  more  elevated  regions  of  the  United  States." 

40653  and  40654.    Zea  mats  L.    Poacesp.  Com. 

40653.  "(No.  2187a.  Tungtung,  Kansu.  China.  November  19, 
1914.)  A  fine  variety  of  white-seeded  flint  maize,  cultivated  on 
mountain  terraces  at  altitudes  between  4,500  and  5,0(X)  feet  above 
the  sea.  Of  value  possibly  in  extending  maize  culture  farther 
north." 

40654.  "(No.  2188a.  Yaopuko,  near  Chenghsien,  Kansu,  China. 
October  6,  1914.)  A  variety  of  flint  maize  with  red  grains  and 
small  ears ;  grown  in  the  higher  mountain  regions  where  the  nights 
are  always  cool  and  often  very  short  seasons  are  experienced.  Of 
value  possibly  in  extending  maize  culture  farther  north." 

40655.     ViciA  FABA  L.    Fabacese.  Broad  bean. 

"(No.  2189a.  Klucheng  (near  Taochow),  Kansu,  China.  November  28, 
1914.)  Broad  beans  are  much  grown  in  the  mountains  of  western  Kansu 
and  Tibet  at  altitudes  of  6,000  to  11,000  feet  above  the  sea.  They  are 
much  used  as  human  food  when  ground  into  flour,  of  which  noodles  are 
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40660  to  40669— Continued.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Meyer.) 

made,  usually  with  flour,  from  wheat,  barley,  or  oats  added.  The 
inferior  qualities  are  used  as  feed  for  hard-working  domestic  animals. 
Chinese  name  Ta  tou,  meaning  *  big  bean.'  Of  value  for  the  more  ele- 
vated sections  of  the  United  States  as  a  summer  crop.  As  a  winter  crop, 
they  thrive  well  in  all  such  sections  where  there  are  no  heavy  frosts." 

40656  to  40660.     So  J  a  max  (L.)  Piper.     Fabacese.  Soy  bean. 

iOlycine  hispida  Maxim.) 

40656.  "(No.  2190a.  Yangpingkwan,  Shensi,  China.  September  10. 
1914.)  A  small-seeded  variety  of  soy  bean,  of  greenish  color, 
grown  along  the  edges  of  submerged  rice  fields.  Of  value  possibly 
as  an  aftercrop  for  moist  lands  in  the  southern  United  States.*' 

40657.  "(No.  2191a.  Tangpingkwan,  Shensi,  China.  September  10, 
1914.)  A  very  small-seeded  variety  of  soy  bean,  of  yellow  color, 
grown  along  the  edges  of  submerged  rice  fields.  Of  value  possibly 
as  an  aftercrop  for  moist  lands  in  the  southern  United  States.*' 

4065&  "(No.  2192a.  Yangpingkwan,  Shensi,  China.  September  10, 
1914.)  A  very  small-seeded  variety  of  the  soy  bean,  of  black  color. 
Said  to  be  of  somewhat  twining  habit  and  growing  on  drier  lands 
than  the  preceding  numbers  [S.  P.  I.  Nos.  40656  and  40657]**. 

40659.  "(No.  2193a.  Siku,  Kansu,  China.  November  19.  1914.) 
Mixeil  green  and  yellow  see<leil  varieties  of  soy  beans  of  nonshat- 
tering  habits.  Grown  on  warm,  dry  mountain  terraces  uii<ler 
decidedly  seniiarld  conditions.  Of  value  possibly  for  the  south- 
western United  States  more  specifically." 

40660.  "(No.  2194a.  Lnnchowfu,  Kansu,  China.  December  15, 
1914.)  Mixed  brown  and  yellow  seeded  varieties  of  soy  beans;  nut 
grown  locally,  but  probably  coming  from  Shensi." 

40661.  PisuM  ARVENSE  L.    Fabacese.  Field  pea. 

"(No.  2195a.  Yangpingkwan,  Shensi,  China.  September  10,  1914.) 
Gray  field  peas,  much  grown  as  a  winter  crop  in  the  milder  sections  of  the 
Yangtze  and  Yellow  River  basins;  also  as  a  summer  crop  in  the  cooler 
mountain  sections  of  western  Kansu.  They  are  much  fed  to  hard-working 
domestic  animals,  preferably  broken  up  coarsely  and  mixed  with  chopped 
straw  of  proso,  bird's  millet,  and  even  kaoliang.  A  very  palatable  starch 
is  also  made  from  them,  looking  like  blancmange,  which  is  much  eatni 
cold  in  summer,  sprinkled  over  with  some  vinegar  and  chill-pepper  sauce. 
Chinese  name  Wan  tou.** 

40662.  PiSTACiA  GHiNENSis  Buugc.    Anacardiaccce.  Fistache. 
"(No.  2196a.    Near  Kuanyintang,  between  Paoki  and  Fenghslen,  ShensL 

China.  September  15,  1914.)  A  beautiful  and  characteristic  Chint»v 
pistache  tree,  having  graceful,  pinnate  foliage,  which  when  just  coniini: 
out  is  of  wine-red  color,  then  becomes  glossy  green,  while  toward  fall 
it  turns  to  flaming  scarlet,  purple,  and  yellow  hues.  The  tree  is  dicecious. 
the  males  becoming  larger  and  taller  than  the  females,  lives  to  be  sev- 
eral centuries  old,  and  can  reach  truly  enormous  sizes  when  very  oW 
and  when  located  in  a  good  situation.  A  tree  near  the  village  of  Tsai- 
kiapu,  Shensi  Province,  has  a  girth  of  16  feet  at  5  feet  above  ground.  Of 
value  as  a  graceful  park  and  avenue  tree,  especially  for  the  milder  semi- 
arid  sections  of  the  United  States." 
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40650  to  40668— Continued.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Meyer.) 

40663  to  40667.    Holctts  bobqhum  L.    Poacese.  Kaoliang. 

(Sorghum  vulgar e  Pers.) 

40663.  "  ( No.  21d7a.  Fenghsien,  Shensi,  China.  September  5, 1914. ) 
A  smaU  variety  of  kaoliang,  with  small  heads;  grown  along  the 
edges  of  fields  as  windbreaks.  Generally  sown  in  strips  from  1  to  2 
feet  wide." 

40664.  "(No.  2198a.  Chowchlh  (DJotze),  Shensl,  China.  Septem- 
ber 7,  1914.)  A  tall  and  erect  variety  of  kaoliang,  with  compact 
heads  and  brown  grains,  grown  in  large  fields." 

40665.  *'(No.  2199a.  Near  Meihsien,  Shensi,  China.  September  9, 
1914.)  A  medium  tall  variety  of  kaoliang  with  dense  and  heavy 
heads  and  large  grains  of  dark-amber  color.  Grown  in  patches  close 
to  the  villages.  Used  as  a  human  food  when  ground  into  flour, 
from  which  are  made  little  loaves  which  are  of  coarse  taste  and 
texture.  Chinese  name  Ta  shih  kaoliang,  meaning  literally  *big, 
full,  high  grass. ' " 

40666.  "(No.  2200a.  Near  Hweihsien,  Kansu,  China.  September 
26,  1914.)  A  tall  slender  variety  of  kaoliang,  with  drooping  heads, 
having  large  grains.    Grown  only  for  spirit  manufacturing." 

40667.  "(No.  2201a.  Near  Hweihsien,  Kansu,  China.  September 
29,  1914.)  A  robust  variety  of  kaoliang  of  tall  growth,  with  heavy 
drooping  heads  and  very  large  grains.  Grown  exclusively  for 
spirit  manufacturing." 

40668.  Amtodalus  davidiana  (Carr.)  B.  S.  and  Z.    Amygdalacese. 
(Prunus  davidiana  Franch.)  Wild  peach. 

Received  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  Chico,  Cal.,  April 
80,  1915. 

"(No.  2182a.  Peking,  China.  February  27,  1915.)  The  well-known 
davidiana  peach,  used  as  a  stock  for  stone  fruits  in  North  China.  (Col- 
lected In  several  localities  in  the  Chihli  Province;  obtained  by  purchase. 
Chinese  name  Shan  Vao,  meaning  '  mountain  peach.' " 

40669.  DiosPYBOS  lotus  L.    Diospyracese.  Persimmon. 
Received  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  Chico,  Cal.,  April 

30,  1915. 

"(No.  2183a.  Peking,  China.  February  25,  1915.)  The  Ohoorma,  or 
Qhoorma  persimmon,  much  used  as  a  stock  in  North  China  to  ring-bud 
or  patch-bud  kakis  upon.  Obtained  by  purchase.  Chinese  name  Hei 
tsao,  meaning  *  black  jujube.'  " 

t0670.     Gentiana  lutea  L.    Gentianaceae.  Gentian. 

From  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Presented  by  Mr.  H.  Correvon.  lUn-eived 
May  11,  1915. 
"A  tall,  stout,  hollow-stemmed  perennial  herb  of  open  or  partly  open  grassy 
laces  on  the  mountains  of  southern  and  central  Europe.  Its  large  flowers  are 
right  yellow  and  spotted  and  occur  in  axillary  clusters.  The  underground  por- 
lon  is  frequently  a  yard  in  length  and  may  have  several  long  branches.  It  is 
ommonly  collected  in  flower.  To  prevent  its  extermination,  the  Austrian  Gov- 
pnment  imposed  a  heavy  fine  for  collecting  a  root  not  at  least  2  cm.  (four- 
fths  of  an  Inch)  in  diameter  at  the  top,  this  ordinarily  requiring  a  3-y ears' 
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;;rowth  and  Insuring  its  previous  propagation  by  seed.  The  United  Stat^ 
supply  comes  chiefly  from  France.  One  of  the  best  of  the  simple  bitters,  excit- 
ing the  flow  of  the  gastric  juice,  promoting  the  appetite,  and  aiding  digestion.'* 
{The  National  Standard  Dispensatory,  pp,  713-714') 

Plants. 

40671  and  40672.    Lathyrus  spp.    Fabacese. 

From  Nancy,  France.  Presented  by  Mr.  Edmond  Gain,  director.  Botanic 
Garden.  Received  May  1,  1915.  Secured  for  the  breeding  experimeDts 
of  Mr.  David  Burpee. 

40671.     Lathyrus  cirbuosus  Ser. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  40311  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

40678.    Lathyrus  sylvestris  L.  Everlasting  pea. 

See  S.  P.  I,  Nos.  32415  and  40537  for  previous  introductions  and 
description. 

40673.     Aleurites  cordata  (Thunb.)  Muell.  Arg.    Euphorbiacese. 

Kiri  oil  tree. 

From  Yolcohama,  Japan.  Purchased  from  the  Yolsohama  Nursery  Go.  Re- 
ceived May  12,  1915. 

**  The  wood  is  used  for  boxes  and  clogs  and  the  barls  for  dyeing  fishing  nets. 
From  the  nuts  oil  is  pressed.  This  is  called  kiri  oil.  It  is  thick  and  poisonous; 
rats  die  soon  after  eating  it.  Umbrellas,  raincoats,  poles,  lanterns,  pai^er 
doors,  etc.,  are  coated  with  the  oil.  Tt  is  also  used  in  printing  shoi^s,  as  It 
dries  quickly.  The  recent  advancement  of  chemical  knowledge  has  discovered 
divers  uses  for  it,  viz,  the  oil  can  be  employed  directly  in  varnish  manufacturing 
without  previous  oxidation,  and  after  boiling  with  oxid  of  lead  it  dissolves  in 
turpentine  oil  and  produces  retineii  varnish  without  adding  turpentine.  If 
paper  be  soaked  with  the  oil,  it  makes  a  transparent  waterproof  on  which  any 
mark  can  be  made  with  ink.  Paint  made  of  the  kiri  oil  instead  of  linseed  oil 
dries  quicker ;  hence  it  is  better  adapted  for  painting  ships  and  metal  work." 
(Translated  from  the  Japanese,  Timher  Trees  Utility,  by  Moroko.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  21012  and  25080  for  previous  introductions  and  descriptioa 

For  an  illustration  of  the  seeds  of  the  kiri  oil  tree,  see  Plate  IV. 

40674  to  40676.    Citrus  spp.    Eutaceae. 

From  Lamao,  Bataan,  Philippine  Islands.  Presented  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Wester, 
horticulturist,  Lamao  Experiment  Station.    Received  May  15,  1915. 

40674.  Citrus  medica  L.  Citron. 

40675.  Citrus  medica  nana  Wester. 

"This  variety  might  make  an  interesting  pot  plant"     {Wester.) 

"A  small,  thorny  shrub,  rarely  exceeding  2  meters  in  height ;  fruit  05 
or  more  mm.  long,  55  mm.  in  diameter,  ellipsoid  to  almost  roundislL 
pointed  at  apex,  lemon  yellow,  smooth ;  rind  medium  thick ;  pulp  grayish 
to  greenish,  acid,  rather  dry ;  juice  cells  long  and  slender,  almost  linear; 
seeds  many,  rather  small,  flattened,  smooth.  The  plant  is  rather  com- 
mon in  the  Archipelago  and  has  been  noted  in  Tarlac,  Pampanga,  Bulacan 
Laguna,  and  Cebu.  It  is  frequently  grown  and  fruited  in  small  pots, 
and  is  probably  the  smallest  species  in  the  genus.  It  is  surprisingly 
productive  and  precocious,  fruiting  as  early  as  the  second  year  tram 
seed,  and  is  practically  everbeiiring.    The  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  fHlipinoSi 
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but  is  too  dry  to  be  cultivated  for  the  flesh,  and  the  skin  is  too  thin  for 
utilization  as  citron  peel"  {Wester,  Citrus  Fruits  in  the  Philippines, 
Philipjnne  Agricultural  Review,  first  quarter,  1915.) 

40676.    CiTBUS  M£DiCA  ODOKATA  Wester.  Tihl-tihi. 

*'  The  leaves  of  this  species  contain  0.6  per  cent  essential  oil,  and  the 
plant  might  possibly  be  grown  for  this  oil."     {Wester.) 

"A  small,  thorny  shrub,  seldom  exceeding  2.5  meters  in  height,  with 
sharp,  stout  spines;  fruit  60  to  65  mm.  long,  7  to  10  cm.  in  transverse 
diameter,  weighing  300  to  475  grams,  oblate,  with  a  shallow  basal  cavity, 
and  sometimes  a  mammillate  apex,  more  or  less  ridged  longltudiually. 
fairly  smooth,  clear  lemon  yellow;  lenticels  scattered,  depressed;  oil 
cells  large,  equal  or  a  trifle  raised,  skin  rather  thick ;  pulp  grayish,  rather 
dry,  sharply  acid,  of  lemon  flavor;  juice  cells  long  and  slender;  see4s 
many,  sometimes  125  in  a  single  fruit,  short,  broad,  and  flattened.  The 
tihi-tihi  is  a  rare  plaut  found  in  cultivation  in  Cebu  and  Bohol; 
one  plant  has  been  seen  in  Misamis  Mindanao.  The  plant  is  very  pre- 
cocious, fruiting  as  early  as  the  third  year  from  seed,  everbearing,  and 
the  fruit  is  used  by  the  Filipinos  in  washing  the  hair.  It  is  not  eaten 
and  is  of  no  commercial  importance.  The  tihirtihx  differs  from  the  citron 
in  its  green,  tender,  highly  aromatic  growth,  the  leaves  having  been 
found  to  contain  0.6  per  cent  essential  oil,  as  analyzed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Science.  The  fruit  is  strikingly  different  from  the  citron."  {Wester, 
Citrus  Fruits  in  the  Philippines,  Philippine  Agricultural  Review,  first 
quarter,  1915.) 

40677  to  40770. 

From  China.  Collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Explorer  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Received  May  11,  1915.  Quoted  notes 
by  Mr.  Meyer. 

40677  to  40680.    Juniperus  spp.    Pinaces.  Juniper. 

40677.  JuNiFESUS  8ALTUABIA  Rehder  and  Wilson. 

"(No.  2202a.  Slku,  Kansu,  China.  November  14,  1914.)  A  pe- 
culiar species  of  juniper,  of  weeping  habit,  forming  long  cordlike 
branches,  which  hang  down  perpendicularly  from  the  crown.  Able 
to  stand  much  drought  and  heat,  but  apparently  quite  sensitive  to 
severe  frosts.  Of  value  as  a  quaint  ornamental  tree  for  cemeteries, 
especially  for  the  drier  sections  of  the  United  States.  Chinese 
name  Tzu  pei  shu,  meaning  '  pointed  conifer.' " 

40678.  JmviPEBUs  fobmosana  Hayata. 

"(No.  2203a.  Kwatsa,  on  Siku  River,  Kansu,  China.  November 
10, 1914.)  A  Juniper  of  weeping  habits,  very  similar  to  the  preceding 
number  [S.  P.  I.  40677],  but  branches  less  drooping.  Of  value  as  a 
quaint  ornamental  tree  for  cemeteries,  especially  in  the  drier  sections 
of  the  United  States." 

40679.      JUNIFEBUS  CHINENSIS  L. 

"(No.  2204a.  Sianfu,  Shensl,  China.  January  25,  1915.)  A  tall- 
growing  Juniper  of  graceful  habit,  assuming  characteristic  shapes 
when  old.  Foliage  bluish.  Apparently  not  able  to  withstand  severe 
frosts.  Of  decided  value  as  a  park  tree  for  those  semiarld  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  where  the  winters  are  not  too  severe." 
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40677  to  40770— Continued.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Meyer.) 

40680.      JUNIPERUS  CHINENSIS  L. 

'*(No.  2205a.  DJaszeyu,  near  Plngliang,  Kansu,  China.  Januarj 
15,  1915. )  A  beautiful  pyramidal  variety  of  Juniper  of  bluish  color. 
Found  in  an  old  temple  court.  Of  value  as  a  park  tree  for  the  semi- 
arid  sections  of  the  United  States  where  the  winters  are  not  too  cold." 

40681  to  40688.     Berbebis  spp.    Berberidaceie.  Barberry. 

40681.  Bebbebis  potanini  Maxim. 

"(No.  2206a.  Near  Siku,  Kansu,  China.  November  16,  1914.)  A 
barberry  with  very  spiny,  liard,  glistening  foliage,  bearing  a  multi- 
tude of  coral-red  berries,  making  in  some  specimens  the  branches 
bend  down  with  their  weight.  Height  of  bushes  from  3  to  5  feet 
Found  on  dry  rocky  places  and  especially  on  mountain  slopes  of  de- 
composed rock.  Of  value  as  an  ornamental  garden  and  park  shrub, 
especially  for  the  mild^wintered  semiarid  sections  of  the  United 
States.  Chinese  name  Huang  lien  tz^u,  meaning  'yellow  medium 
thorn.' " 

40682.  Bebbebis  soulieana  Schneider. 

*'(No.  2207a.  Near  Kwatsa,  Kansu,  China.  November  10.  1911) 
A  form  of  the  preceding  number,  but  of  more  open  growth  and  witb 
larger  berries  of  a  carmine-red  color.  A  very  handsome  shrub.  Of 
value  as  an  ornamental  garden  and  park  shrub,  especially  for  tlie 
mild-wintered  semiarid  sections  of  the  United  States." 

40683.  Bebbebis  sp. 

"(No.  2208a.  Near  Kulentze,  near  Minchow,  Kansu,  China.  No- 
vember 25,  1914.)  A  barberry  of  tall  growth,  bearing  large  fruits 
on  long  racemes.  Foliage  large,  serrated,  spines  over  1  inch  in  length. 
Found  on  mountain  sloi)es  at  altitudes  between  7,000  and  9,000  feet 
Of  value  as  a  park  shrub  for  the  cooler  parts  of  the  United  States." 

40684.  Bekuebis  sp. 

"(No.  2209a.  Near  Paodjl,  near  Siku,  Kansu,  China.  November 
7,  1914.)  A  barberry  growing  to  be  over  20  feet  tall,  having  large 
leaves  and  large  spines.  A  rare  shrub  found  beneath  tall  trees  in 
open  woods  at  an  altitude  of  over  8,000  feet.  Of  value  as  a  park 
shrub  for  the  cooler  parts  of  the  United  States." 

40685.  Bebbebis  sp. 

"(No.  2210a.  Near  Tungtung,  near  Tangchangpu,  Kansu,  China. 
November  19,  1914.)  A  tall-growing  barberry  found  among  denw 
Bcrub  on  rocky  mountain  slopes  at  altitudes  between  6,000  and  S.000 
feet.  Of  value  as  a  park  shrub  for  the  cooler  parts  of  the  United 
States." 

40686.  Bebbebis  sp. 

"(No.  2211a.  Yangsa,  near  Titaochow,  Kansu,  China.  Novembff 
80.  1914.)  A  barberry  of  rather  dense  bushy  growth,  found  on 
open  spaces.  Foliage  small ;  berries  transparent,  light  red  color,  verr 
Juicy,  and  of  an  agreeable  sour  taste,  produced  in  great  quantities. 
These  berries  could  be  utilized  possibly  for  making  tart  preserves: 
they  also  could  be  used,  when  dried  and  ground,  as  a  sour  condimeot 
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on  game  and  on  fish  dishes,  replacing  lemon  Juice  in  all  sections 
where  the  latter  is  not  available.  Of  value  as  an  ornamental  shrub 
for  bordering  sidewalks  and  paths  in  parks  and  gardens  in  the  cooler 
sections  of  the  United  States.*' 

40687.  Besbebis  sp. 

"(No.  2212a.  Near  Kagoba,  south  of  Siku,  Kansu,  Ohina.  October 
81,  1914.)  A  barberry  of  very  low  growth,  being  only  from  1  to  3 
feet  high;  foliage  very  small,  berries  light  carmine,  Juicy,  produced 
in  great  masses.  Found  along  embankments  and  on  fields  at  altitudes 
from  6,000  to  10,000  feet ;  fruit  ornamental.  Of  value,  like  the  pre- 
ceding number,  as  an  ornamental  shrub  for  bordering  sidewalks  and 
paths  in  parks  and  gardens  In  the  cooler  sections  of  the  United 
States." 

40688.  Bebberis  aggeeoata  Schneider. 

"(No.  2213a.  Near  Siku,  Kansu,  China.  October  20,  1914.)  A 
low-growing  barberry  with  very  small  fruits  and  foliage.  Found 
amidst  stony  debris  at  an  altitude  of  4,500  feet.  Possibly  a  form  of 
the  preceding  number  [S.  P.  I.  40687].  Of  value  as  an  ornamental 
shrub  for  bordering  sidewalks  and  paths  in  parks  and  gardens  in  the 
cooler  sections  of  the  United  States." 

40689  to  40691.    Loniceba  spp.    Gaprifoliacese.  Honeysuckle. 

40689.  Loniceba  sp. 

"  No.  2214a.  Near  Chiaochuanchen,  near  Chenghsien,  Kansu,  China. 
October  5,  1914.)  A  shrubby  honeysuckle,  found  along  mountain 
bases.  Foliage  large ;  berries  large  and  dull  red  color ;  of  somewhat 
open  habit.     Of  use  as  an  ornamental  shrub  for  parks  and  gardens." 

40600.    LoNicERA  THiBETicA.    Bur.  and  Franch. 

•*(No.  2215a.  Near  Taochow,  Kansu,  China.  November  25,  1914.) 
A  low  shrubby  honeysuckle  of  somewhat  spreading  growth.  CJuttings 
sent  under  No.  1240  [S.  P.  I.  No.  39915],  which  see  for  further 
description." 

40691.     IjONIcera  sp. 

"(No.  2216a.  Near  Taiplntze,  near  Taochow,  Kansu,  China.  No- 
vember 29,  1914.)  A  low-growing  species  of  shrubby  honeysuckle, 
having  slender  branches  and  small  foliage,  of  habit  similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding number  [S.  P.  I.  40690].  Collected  at  an  altitude  of  10,0(X) 
feet.  Of  value  as  a  border  shrub  for  the  cold  and  dry  sections  of  the 
United  States." 

40692  to*40694.    Viburnum  spp.    Caprifoliacese. 

40692  and  40698.    Vibubnuic  kansuxnse  Batalin. 

40692.  "(No.  2217a.  Near  Kagoba,  south  of  Siku,  Kansu, 
China.  October  31,  1914.)  A  tall  Viburnum  of  loose,  open 
growth;  leaves  of  oblong  form,  bunches  of  berries  large  and 
dense.  Found  among  scrub  on  stony  mountain  sides  at  alti- 
tudes between  6,000  and  9,0(X)  feet.  The  red  berries  of  this 
shrub  are  sour,  very  Juicy,  and  of  agreeable  flavor.  They 
can  be  utilized  in  making  vinegar  and  refreshing  drinks.  Of 
value  as  an  ornamental  shrub  for  the  cooler  regions  of  the 
United  States." 
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40693.  "(No.  2218a.  Near  Paodjl,  near  SIku.  Kanfjji,  China. 
Noveraber  9,  1914.)  The  same  species  apparently  as  preceding 
number,  but  the  individual  berries  are  larger  and  juicier. 
From  the  expressed  Juice  we  made  a  wine-red  lemonade  of 
very  pleasing  flavor,  resembling  in  taste  and  looks  red  currant 
juice." 

40694.     ViBUBNUM  sp. 

"(No.  2219a.  Near  Kagoba«  south  of  Siku,  China.  November  1. 
1914.)  A  tall-growing  Viburnum,  with  short,  round-oblong  leaves, 
of  open  habit:  racemes  large  and  open,  berries  dark  carmine  red: 
flavor  bitterish  and  not  very  juicy.  Found  on  shady  places  at  alti- 
tudes between  6,000  and  8,000  feet.  Of  value  as  an  ornamental  shrub 
for  the  cooler  regions  of  tlie  United  States." 

40695.    I>oNicKRA  sp.    Caprifoliacese.  Honeysuckle. 

"(No.  2220ii.  Near  Sanszemiao,  near  Taochow,  Kansu,  China.  De> 
cember  1,  1914.)  A  honeysuckle  of  erect,  bushy  growth,  found  on  open, 
stony  places  at  altitudes  between  7,0(X)  and  8,(X)0  feet.  Of  value  as  an 
ornamental  shrub  for  the  cooler  regions  of  the  United  States." 

40696  to  40698.    Evonymus  spp.    Celastraceie. 

40696.  "(No.  2221a.  Near  Kulentze,  near  Minchow,  Kansu,  China. 
November  24,  1914.)  A  shrubby  spindle  wood,  found  in  dry 
loess  banks,  forming  heavy  trunks  when  not  molested.  Of  value 
as  an  ornamental  shrub  for  the  cooler  reg^ions  of  the  United 
States." 

40697.  "(No.  2222a.  Near  Kulentze,  near  Minchow,  Kansa,  China. 
November  24,  1914.)  A  low-growing  spindle  w<x)d,  with  somewhat 
leathery  leaves,  found  in  dry  loess  banks.  Of  value  as  a  rockery 
shrub  for  dry  localities." 

40698.  EuoNYMVS  nanus  Blebersteln. 

"(No.  2223a.  Near  Taochow,  Kansu,  China.  November  25,  1914.) 
A  spindle  wood  of  very  small,  crawling  growth,  found  on  shady 
places  amongst  scrub  and  moss,  at  altitudes  between  7,000  and  8.O00 
feet.  Leaves  small,  lanceolate,  evergreen  apparently;  fruit  carpel 
large,  out  of  which  the  scarlet-coated  seeds  hang  down  gracefolly. 
Of  value  as  a  rockery  plant  for  cool  regions." 

40699  to  40702.     Rosa  .«4|>p.     Ilosacefe.  Bose. 

40699.  Rosa  sweginzowii  Koehne. 

"(No.  2224a.  Near  Sanszemiao,  near  Taochow,  Kansu,  China. 
December  1,  1914.)  A  wild  rose,  resembling  Rosa  hugonU;  of  very 
vigorous  growth  and  having  remarkably  broad  spines,  which  vary 
much  in  size  and  in  quantity  on  various  specimens.  Found  on  rocky 
mountain  slopes  at  altitudes  between  5,000  and  8,000  feet.  Of  value 
possibly  as  a  factor  in  hybridization  experiments." 

40700  to  40702.     Rosa  sp. 

40700.  "(No.  2225a.  Near  Chlaochuanchen,  near  Chenghsien. 
Kansu.  China.  October  6,  1914.)  A  very  vigorously  growinjj 
rose  of  climbing  habits,  overrunning  clumps  of  shruhbery. 
Bears  very  large  clusters  of  orange-red  berries ;  foliage  large, 
slightly  pubescent.    Of  value  possibly  as  a  vigoroas  stock  aiul 
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as  a  factor   in  hybridization  experiments.     Collected   at  an 
altitude  of  4,000  feet." 

40701.  **(No.  2226a.  Near  Chenyatan,  near  Tltaochow,  Kansu, 
China.  December  2,  1914.)  A  bushy  rose,  of  erect  growth, 
averaging  a  height  of  5  to  7  feet.  Twigs  of  reddish  color, 
almost  spineless.  Collected  at  an  altitude  of  7,000  feet.  Of 
possible  value  as  a  factor  in  hybridization  experiments." 

40702.  "(No.  2227a.  Near  Yaopuko.  near  Chengh.sien,  Kansu, 
China.  October  6,  1914.)  A  shrul)l)y  rose,  quite  spiny,  found 
on  dry.  stony  mountain  slopes.  Flowers  apparently  yellow. 
Of  possible  value  as  a  factor  in  hybridization  experiments.** 

40703.  Stephanandba  chinensis  Hance.     Rosacese. 

"(No.  2228a.  Near  Paodjl,  near  Slku,  Kansu,  China.  November  9, 
1914.)  A  shrub  of  running  habit,  found  on  stony  mountain  slopes  at 
altitudes  between  5,000  and  7,0(X)  feet.  I-eaves  large;  loves  Simiewhat 
shaded  places.    Of  value  as  a  cover  shrub  beneath  trees  in  large  grounds." 

40704.  Clematis  sp.     Ranunculaee^.  Clematis. 

"(No.  2229a.  Near  Tangchang,  Kansu,  China.  November  20,  1014.) 
A  bushy  clematis,  found  amidst  dry,  rocky  debris  at  altitudes  between 
5,000  and  7,000  feet  Flowers  yellow;  foliage  finely  dissected.  Of  use 
as  a  border  shrub  of  small  dimensions  for  <lry  regions." 

40705.  JA8MINX7M  oiKALDi  Dlels.    Oleaces.  Jasmine. 

"(No.  2230a.  Near  Slku,  Kansu,  China.  October  20, 1914.)  A  shrubby 
Jasmine,  of  erect  growth,  2  to  4  feet  In  height,  found  amongst  rocks  and 
stony  debris.    Foliage  pinnate;  flowers  yellow,  followed  by  showy  black 
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berries.    Of  value  as  a  small  ornamental  shrub  for  gardens  and  parks  in 
dry  mild  regions." 

40706.  CoBiABiA  8INIGA  Maxlm.    Coriarlacese. 

"(No.  2231a.  Near  Yaopuko.  near  Chenghsien.  Kansu,  China.  Octol>er 
6,  1914.)  A  vigorously  growing  shrub,  of  erect  habit,  found  in  great 
masses  on  open  hill  slopes  at  altitudes  between  3,000  and  6,000  feet 
Leaves  relatively  large,  veined,  glistening  green ;  said  to  bloom  profusely 
with  whitish  flowers.  Berries  black,  very  small,  produced  In  great  quan- 
tities. Of  use  In  gardens  and  parks.  I.iOcal  name  Ma  hang  shu,  meaning 
•  horse^string  tree.' " 

40707.  SoPHOBA  DAviDn  (Franch.)  Komarov.    Fabaoew. 

"(No.  2232a.  Near  Chaolienll,  north  of  Fenghsleu,  Shensl,  China. 
September  17,  1914.)  A  thorny  shrub,  growing  from  3  to  5  feet  In  height, 
found  on  stony  and  waste  places.  Utillze<l  here  and  there  as  a  he<1ge  plant, 
but  of  decidedly  wee<ly  tendency.  Foliage  grayish  green,  flowers  whitish 
lilac,  pods  somewhat  downy,  produced  in  Immense  quantities.  Of  use  as  a 
bee  plant  on  waste  places;  also  suitable  for  hedges  when  kept  well  under 
control." 

40708.  Bauhinia  fabebi  Oliver.    Cjesalplniacere. 

"(No.  2233a.  Near  Madjakey,  nenr  Chlehchow,  Kansu,  China.  October 
10,  1914.)  A  densely  growing  shrub,  3  to  4  feet  In  height,  found  amidst 
stony  debris  on  mountain  slopes.  Leaves  of  peculiar  form,  being  split  in 
on  top.  Of  use  as  an  ornamental  and  as  a  stone-binding  shrub  for  gullies 
and  river  banks  in  dry,  mild-wintered  climates." 
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40709.  Stringa  sp.    Oleacefe.  Lilac. 

"(No.  2234a.  Near  Palitang,  near  Kingchow,  Kansn,  China.  January 
17, 1915.)  A  small  lilac,  growing  from  3  to  5  feet  in  height,  having  small 
leaves  and  apparently  very  floriferous.  Found  covering  whole  loess  bill 
slopes  in  company  with  Amygd<ilu9  davidiana  at  an  altitude  of  3.r)(Xi 
feet.  Of  value  as  a  hardy  flowering  shrub  for  the  dry  and  cool  sections 
of  the  United  States." 

40710.  AcANTHOFANAX  LEUCOBBHizuB  (Oliver)  Harms.    Araliace». 

"(No.  2235a.  Chlshan,  near  Changhsien,  Kansu,  China.  October  1, 
1914.)  A  shrub  of  erect  and  rather  open  growth,  found  beneath  trees  and 
on  clearings  in  woods  at  altitudes  of  4,000  to  7,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Leaves  trifoliate  to  quinquefoliate ;  in  autumn  loaded  wKh  multitudes 
of  heavy  bunches  of  black  berries.  Of  use  as  a  cover  shrub  beneath  tr^es ; 
also  eligible  for  shady  corners." 

40711.  Cabagana  sp.    Fabacese. 

"(No.  2236a.  Near  Taochow,  Kansu,  China.  November  26,  1914) 
A  spiny  shrub  of  low  growth,  found  along  dry  loess  ledges  and  in  pebbly 
banks;  locally  much  utilized  as  a  hedge  plant.  Able  to  withstand  low 
temperatures  and  great  droughts.  Of  value  as  a  hedge  plant  for  the 
drier  colder  sections  of  the  United  States.  Collected  at  an  altitude  of 
over  9,5(X)  feet  above  the  sea." 

40712.  Hydbangea  longipes  Franchet.    Hydrangeaceie. 

"(No.  2237a.  Near  Paodji,  near  Siku,  Kansu,  China.  November  7, 
1914. )  A  shrub  growing  to  be  from  3  to  5  feet  tall,  found  in  shady  places. 
Cuttings  sent  under  No.  1232  [S.  P.  I.  No.  39908]." 

40713.  Cabyoptebis  incana  (Thunb.)  Mlquel.    Verbenaceie. 
(Caryoptcris  mast  acanthus  Schauer.) 

"(No.  2238a.  Near  Siku,  Kansu,  China.  November  18,  1914.)  A 
small  shrub,  found  amidst  debris  on  dry  hillsides  and  in  rocky  plac^ 
in  general.  Foliage  rather  small,  of  grayish  green  color,  blooms  very 
late  in  the  season,  that  is,  from  the  end  of  September  until  the  mid<lle 
of  October,  with  blue  flowers.  Is  much  visited  by  bees.  All  parts  of 
the  plant  smell  strongly  of  creosote;  aromatic,  somewhat  like  the  sages 
in  the  western  United  States.  This  plant  possesses  great  value  as  a  late- 
flowering  bee  plant  and  deserves  to  be  naturalized,  in  company  with  Vitrj 
incisa,  in  rocky  and  dry  localities,  and  more  specifically  in  the  foothill 
sections  of  the  Rockies  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  ranges  in  the  United 
States.    Chinese  name  Shan  hao  tzii,  meaning  'mountain  wormwood."* 

40714.  Zanthoxylum  alatum  Roxb.    Rutacese. 

"(No.  2239a.  Near  Yuyinchen,  between  Li^ngtang  and  Hwelhsien. 
Kansu,  China.  September  26,  1914.)  A  Chinese  pepper  tree  with  large- 
winged  foliage,  covered  with  long  spines;  apparently  semi-evergreec 
Found  on  sheltered  shady  places.  Of  use  possibly  as  an  ornamental 
garden  and  park  shrub  for  the  mild-wintered  sections  of  the  United 
States." 

40715.  HipPOPHAfi  BHAMNOiDEs  PBOCEBA  Rohder.    Elieagnaccae. 
"(No.  2240a.     Near  Paodji,  near  Siku,  Kansu,  China.     Nov^nber  9. 

1914.)     A  species  of  sea  buckthorn,  reaching  a  height  of  40  feet,  with  • 
trunk  2  feet  in  diameter;  leaves  larger  than  in  H.  rhatimoides;  berritf 
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of  pale  waxy  color;  very  sour.  Occurring  in  mountain  ravines  and  on 
pebbly  creek  bottoms,  sometimes  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  everything 
else.  Of  value  as  an  ornamental  park  tree,  suited  especially  for  the 
cooler  and  drier  sections  of  the  United  States.  C!ollected  at  an  altitude 
of  7,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Chinese  name  Sutm  tz^ii,  meaning  *sour 
thorn.' " 

40716  and  40717.    Rhus  spp.    Anacardiacese.  Sumac. 

40716.  Rhus  javanica  L. 

"(No.  2241a.  Near  Yuyinchen,  between  Liangtang  and  Hweihsien, 
Kansu,  China.  September  25,  1914.)  A  sumac,  found  on  stony 
mountain  slopes,  in  ravines,  and  in  wild  places,  becoming  a  tall  shrub 
or  small  tree.  Leaves  large,  light  green,  pubescent,  winged.  Fruits 
l)ome  in  large  spikes ;  berries  coated  with  a  sticky  whitish  wax  which 
burns  readily.  The  Chinese  do  not  seem  to  utilize  this  wax  in  any 
way.  Of  value  as  an  ornamental  park  shrub  for  the  mild-wintered 
sections  of  the  United  States." 

40717.  Rhus  potanini  Maxim. 

"(No.  2242a.  Mountains  near  Kwanylntang,  between  Paoki  and 
Fenghsien,  Shensi,  China.  September  15,  1914.)  A  sumac  with 
medium-sized,  glossy  green  leaves  and  reddish  petioles,  becoming  a 
tall  shrub  or  even  a  tree  up  to  60  feet  high.  Assumes  most  brillinnt 
colors  in  fall.  Produces  many  spikes  of  reddish  bronze-colored 
berries,  which  persist  on  the  trees  for  a  long  time.  On  this  sumac 
a  gall  insect  makes  Its  home,  producing  large  inflated  galls,  which 
the  Chinese  utilize  much  for  dyeing  black.  The  foreigners,  however, 
found  that  they  contain  a  great  percentage  of  tannin,  vast  quantities 
being  exiK)rted  from  Hankow,  especially  under  the  name  of  Chinese 
gallnuts.  This  sumac  i)ossibly  might  be  cultivated  on  cheap  lands 
in  the  Southern  States  for  Its  gall  production.  It  Is  not  very  par- 
ticular as  to  soil  requirements,  but  it  loves  good  drainage.  Care 
^ould  be  taken,  however,  to  keep  it  weU  under  control,  as  it  has 
decidedly  weedy  tendencies.  Chinese  name,  Wu  pei  tzH  shu,  meaning 
•five-folded  seed  tree.*" 

40718.  Hovenia  dulcis  Thunb.    Rhamnaceee. 

"(No.  2243a.  Slku.  Kansu,  China.  November  12,  1914.)  A  tree 
growing  to  be  40  to  60  feet  high,  cultivated  In  gardens  for  its  peculiar 
looking  swollen  fruit  stalks,  which  are  very  sweet  and  much  beloved  by 
the  Chinese  as  a  delicacy.  They  are  believed  to  undo  the  effects  of 
having  had  too  much  wine  at  a  dinner  or  a  feast.  This  tree  Is  not 
particularly  ornamental,  with  its  elmlike  leaves  and  its  rather  open 
growth.  It  might  be  cultivated,  however,  on  a  small  scale  In  the  Southern 
States,  so  as  to  supply  the  large  Chinese  colonies  In  America  with  one 
of  their  favorite  sweetmeats.  These  fruit  pedicels  can  be  eaten  fresh 
or  dried;  in  the  latter  way  they  can  be  shipped  over  long  distances. 
Chinese  name  Kua  tsao,  meaning  '  warming  jujube.' " 

40719.  Evodia  butaecabfa  (Juss.)  Hook.  f.  and  Thorns.    Rutacese. 

"(No.  2244a.  Near  Chaollenll,  near  Fenghsien,  Shensi,  China.  Sep- 
tember 17,  1914.)  A  medium-sized  tree,  with  handsome  pinnated  leaves, 
bearing  large  umbels  of  whitish  flowers,  followed  by  big  bunches  of  fruits, 
which,  at  first  green,  later  on  turn  to  a  dark-red  color.    Found  in  some- 
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what  stony  places.  Of  value  as  an  ornamental  garden  and  park  tree  for 
the  mlld-wlntered  sections  of  the  United  States.  Chinese  name  Shan  la 
tzu  Shu,  meaning  *  mountain  p^per  tree.' " 

40720.  TiLiA  sp.    TiHacefe.  Linden. 

"(No.  2245a.  Near  Paodjl,  near  Siku.  Kansu,  Chhia.  November  7. 
1914.)  A  linden  of  medium-tall  growth,  having  large  leaves,  found  on 
moist  mountain  slopes  at  altitudes  between  7,000  and  9,000  feet  abore 
the  sea.  Of  value  as  an  ornamental  park  tree  for  the  cooler  sections  of 
the  United  States." 

40721.  Amygdalus  persica  L.    Amygdalacete.  Peach. 
{Pmnus  perHca  Stokes.) 

'*(No.  2246a.  Shensi  and  Honan,  China.  January  and  F^miary,  1915.) 
Cultivated  peaches,  collected  along  the  roadsides.  To  be  sown  to  obtain 
new  types,  possibly." 

40722.  Amtgdalus  davidiana  (Carr.)  B.  S.  and  Z.    Amygdalaces. 

{Prunus  davidiana  Franch.)  Wild  peach. 

"(No.  2247a.  Near  Chaotien,  near  Lungteh,  Kansu,  China.  January'  14. 
1915. )  The  well-known  davidiana  peach,  found  on  a  rocky  hill  slope  at 
an  altitude  of  6,(X)0  feet  above  the  sea.  This  is  possibly  the  most  western 
locality  in  China  of  this  interesting  wild  peach.  Local  name  Mao  Vao, 
meaning  *  hairy  peach.'  " 

40723.  Chasnomeles  lagenabia  cathatensis  (Hemsl.)  Rehder.    Mala- 
{Cydonia  cathayensis  Hemsl.)  [ceie.    Quince. 

"  (No.  2248a.  Chlehchow,  Kansu,  China.  October  14, 1914.)  A  variety 
of  Chinese  quince,  being  different  from  the  ordinary  sorts  In  that  the 
fruits  are  round,  of  greenish  color,  and  scented  differently.  Of  use  for 
those  sections  of  the  United  States  where  winter  temperatures  do  not 
go  very  low." 

40724  to  40728.     Pybus  spp.     Malaceie.  Fear. 

40724.  Pyrus  sp. 

"(No.  2249a.  Near  Liangtang,  Kansu,  China.  September  24. 
1914.)  A  wild  pear  of  shrubby  growth;  also  seen  occasionally  as  a 
small  tree.  Fruits  small,  globose,  of  greenish  color;  calyx  persistent: 
peduncles  long ;  meat  becoming  soft  and  pulpy.  Local  name  Uei  U, 
meaning  '  plum  pear.* " 

40725.  Pyrus  skrrulata  Rehder. 

"(No.  2250a.  Near  Liangtang,  Kansu,  China.  September  24. 
1914.)  A  wild  pear,  growing  into  a  small  tree;  leaves  large,  of  open 
growth:  fruits  small,  of  brown  color;  calyx  deciduius;  peduncles 
short.  Found  on  open,  stony  mountain  sides  at  altitudes  of  4,000  feet 
above  the  sea." 

40726.  Pyrus  sp. 

"(No.  2251a.  lianchowfu,  Kansu,  China.  December  14.  1914.)  A 
small  pear,  of  russet-brown  color ;  peduncles  very  long ;  calyx  decidu- 
ous ;  meat  soft  and  mealy.     Sold  on  the  streets  of  Lanchowfu." 

40727.  Pyrus  sp. 

"(No.  2252a.  Minchow,  Kansu,  China.  November  23,  1914.)  A 
Bour  pear  of  round  shape;  calyx  persistent;  peduncles  short;  flesb 
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melting.    Of  poor  keeping  quality.    Probably  derived  from  a  local 
wild  species." 

40728.     Pybus  chinensts  Llndl. 

"(No.  2253a.  Pingliang.  Kannu,  China.  January  16^  1915.)  Local 
large  pears  of  several  varieties,  all  of  hard  flesh.  To  be  sown  to 
obtain  new  types,  possibly." 

40729.  Mai,U8  Bp.     Malacete.  Crab  apple. 

**  (No.  2254a.  Slanfu,  Shensi,  China.  August  30, 1914. )  Crab  apples  of 
various  sizes,  purchased  on  the  streets  of  Sianfu.  To  be  tested  in  com- 
paratively dry  regions." 

40730.  CoTONEASTER  sp.    Malaces. 

**(No.  2255a.  Near  Kagoba,  south  of  Siku,  Kansu,  China.  November 
1,  1914.)  A  tall-growing  vigorous  species  of  Cotoneaster  with  rather  large 
leaves  and  large  dark-violet  berries.  Found  on  rocky  cliffs  and  ledges. 
Of  value  as  an  ornamental  shrub  for  parks  and  gardens.  (Collected  at  an 
altitude  of  6,000  feet  above  the  sea." 

40731.  Albizzia  sp.    Mimosa eete. 

"(No.  2256a.  Near  Yaopuko,  near  Chenghslen,  Kansu,  China.  October 
6,  1914.)  A  medium-sized  ornamental  tree,  with  large,  feathery  foliage, 
bearing  tufts  of  yellowish  white  flowers.  Found  on  mountain  slopes  of 
decomposed  rock.    Roots  sent  in  under  No.  1211  [S.  P.  I.  No.  38285]." 

40732.  Lebpedeza  sp.     Fabacete. 

"(No.  2257a.  Near  Kanchuan.  Kansu,  China.  October  9,  1914.)  A 
small  shrub,  found  on  loess  mountain  slopes.  Of  value  as  a  so\l  binder 
and  possibly  as  a  fodder  shrub  for  sandy  regions." 

40733.  Vrris  sp.     Vitaceie.  Orape. 
"(No.  2258a.    Near  Chaolienli,  near  Fenghsien,  Shensi,  China.     Sep- 
tember 17,  1914.)     Wild  grapes  found  among  tall  scrub.    The  same  re- 
marks apply  to  it  as  to  No.  2164a  [S.  P.  I.  No.  40026.]" 

40734  and  40735.    (Dotoneasteb  spp.    Malaceee. 

40734.  ''(No.  2250a.  Near  Taipintze,  near  Taochow,  Kansu.  China. 
November  29,  1914.)  A  very  small  shrub,  found  at  altitudes  be- 
tween 6,000  and  11,0(X)  feet  above  the  sea,  crawling  between  stones 
and  gnunr.  Of  value  as  a  rockery  plant  for  cold  regions.  Chinese 
name  Lao  wan  shan  shu,  meaning  *  old  creeping  mountain  tree.'  " 

40735.  "(No.  2260a.  Near  Paodjl,  near  Siku,  Kansu,  China.  No- 
vember 6,  1914.)  A  medium-sized  shrub,  with  small  foliage,  bear- 
ing black  berries.  Found  in  stony  places  at  an  altitude  of  7.000 
feet  above  the  sea.  Of  value  as  an  ornamental  garden  shrub  for 
cool  regions." 

40736.     Ptbacantha  crenulata  (Don)  Roemer. 
(Crataegus  crenulata  Don.) 

"(No.  2261a.  Near  Taupuko,  near  Chenghslen,  Kansu,  China.  October 
6.  1914.)  A  small  shrub,  with  small,  oraii;<e-colored  berries  and  very 
snmll  foliage.  Found  on  stony  mountain  sides.  Of  value  as  a  very  orna- 
mental rockery  shrub  for  those  sections  of  the  United  States  where  tem- 
peratures do  not  go  down  very  low.  Collected  at  an  altitude  of  3,5(K)  feet 
above  the  sea." 
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40737.  Pybacantha  ckenxjlata  (Don)  Roemer. 
{Crataegus  crenulata  Don.) 

"(No.  2262a.  Near  Hwelhsien,  Kansu,  China.  September  2S,  1914.) 
A  shrub  of  medlnm  small  dimensions^  closely  allied  to  Pyracantha  coc- 
dnea,  having  small  gllstenlng-green  foliage  and  bearing  a  multitude  of 
bright-red  berries.  Found  in  stony  places  at  altitudes  between  3,000  and 
5,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Of  value  as  a  very  ornamental  rockery  shrub 
for  those  sections  of  the  United  States  where  temperatures  do  not  go 
down  very  low." 

40738.  Ampelopsis  aconit:folia  Bunge.    Yitaces. 

"(No.  2263a.  Near  Meihslen,  Shensi,  China.  September  9,  1914.)  A 
trailing  vine,  closely  resembling  Ampelopsis  dissecta,  but  with  lari^cr 
leaves  and  broader  winged  leaflets.  Color  of  berries  dull  yellow.  Fotin<l 
between  stony  debris.  Of  value  as  a  porch  and  trellis  vine,  especially 
for  the  drier  sections  of  the  United  States.** 

40739.  Ampelopsis  sp.    Vitacese. 

"(No.  2264a.  Near  Nanchichen,  near  Tsuanchen,  Shensi,  China.  Sep- 
tember 5,  1914.)  A  trailing  vine,  making  long  annual  shoots,  which 
sprout  up  from  a  short  woody  base  or  crown;  leaves  dissected,  berries 
dark  violet-black.  Found  amongst  stony  debris.  Of  use  as  a  cover  plant 
for  hiding  stony  and  unsightly  places ;  also  for  planting  along  terraces." 

40740.  ExjPATORiUM  sp.    Asteracece. 

"(No.  2265a.  Near  Siku,  Kansu,  China.  October  28,  1914.)  A  small 
shrub,  found  on  dry,  stony  places  and  in  dry,  pebbly  river  beds,  having 
masses  of  flowers,  the  rays  of  which  are  white,  while  the  heart  is  yellow. 
Of  value  as  a  border  and  rockery  shrub  for  dry  regions.  Collected  at 
an  altitude  of  4,500  feet." 

40741  and  40742.    Nicotian  a  spp.     Solanacese.  Tobacco. 

40741.  Nicotian  A  tabacum  L. 

"(No.  2266a.  Kwatsa,  Kansu,  China.  November  10,  1914.)  A 
variety  of  tobacco,  grown  in  a  semiarid  district  at  an  altitude  of 
4,000  feet  above  the  sea.  To  be  tested  for  its  nicotine  content 
Chinese  name  Ta  ych  yen,  meaning  *  large-leaved  herb.*  ** 

40742.  NicoTiANA  rustica  L. 

"(No.  2267a.  Near  Kanchuan,  Kansu,  China.  October  8,  19U) 
A  small-leaved,  coarse  tobacco,  much  grown  in  the  mountain  regions 
of  western  China,  where  it  is  too  cool  for  the  ordinary  tobacco  to 
succeed.  From  its  leaves,  when  pressed  into  cakes,  a  finely  cut 
product  is  made  by  being  planed  off,  which  is  smoked  In  water  pipes 
exclusively.  Chinese  name  Lan  hua  yen,  meaning  •blue-flowered 
herb.' " 

40743.    Abutilon  theophrasti  Medic.    Malvaceae. 
{AhutUon  avicennae  Gaertn.) 

"(No.  2268a.  Near  Nanchichen.  near  Tsuanchen,  Shensi,  China.  Sep- 
tember 5,  1914.)  A  variety  of  this  well-known  fiber  plant,  with  stems  of 
dark-violet  color,  growing  from  8  to  10  feet  tall  on  rich  bottom  lands. 
Suggested  as  a  possible  paper  producer.  Chinese  name  Pai  ma,  meaning 
•white  hemp.*" 
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40744.  PsoRALEA  coRYLiFOLiA  L.    Fabaceffi. 

"(No-  2269a.  Near  Kweihslen,  Shensl,  China.  September  11,  1914.) 
An  annual  herb,  growing  from  5  to  8  feet  tall,  cultivated  here  and  there 
In  patches  on  rich  bottom  lands.  Said  to  he  utilized  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses only,  the  seeds  being  ground  up  and  forming  the  main  ingredient  in 
Chinese  Isidney  plasters.  Of  value  possibly  as  a  fodder  plant  for  the 
warmer  sections  of  the  United  States.  Chinese  name  Ku  p'u  chih,  mean- 
ing •  great  illness  medicine.* " 

40745.  Astragalus  sp.    Fabacese. 

"(No.  2270a.  Near  Tangsa,  near  Titaochow,  Kansu,  China.  November 
30,  1914.)  An  annual  herb,  found  among  scrub  at  an  altitude  of  8,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  producing  much  herbage ;  of  value  possibly  as  a  forage 
plant  for  the  cooler  sections  of  the  United  States." 

40746  and  40747.    Hedtsarum  sp.    Fabacese. 

40746.  "(No.  2271a.  Near  Liangsui,  Kansu,  near  Fenghsien,  Shensi, 
China.  October  18, 1914.)  A  low-growing  perennial  herb,  found  in 
dry  places,  amidst  stony  debris,  and  on  decomposed  slate  rocks. 
Produces  large  splices  of  beautiful  rosy  flowers ;  seed  pods  slightly 
spiny.  Of  value  as  an  ornamental  rocliery  plant  for  dry  regions; 
also  possibly  of  use  as  a  forage  plant." 

40747.  "(No.  2272a.  Near  Liangtang,  Kansu,  China.  September 
24,  1914.)  A  semiwoody,  small  shrub,  growing  about  2  feet  in 
height,  found  on  loess  mountain  slopes.  Of  interest  as  a  possible 
forage  shrub." 

40748  and  40749.    Medicaoo  spp.    Fabacese.  Alfalfa. 

40748.  Medicago  sativa  L. 

"(No.  2273a.  Near  Titaochow,  Kansu,  China.  December  2,  1914.) 
An  alfalfa,  found  wild  along  the  Tao  River  among  briers  and  scrub 
at  an  altitude  of  7,000  feet  above  the  sea.  To  be  tested  in  dry  north- 
ern localities." 

40749.  Medicago  rttthenica  (L.)  Trautv. 

"(No.  2274a.  Near  Klucheng  (New  Taochow),  Titaochow,  Chlng- 
ningchow,  etc.,  Kansu,  China.  November  and  December,  1914,  and 
January,  1915.)  A  small  alfalfa,  of  low,  crawling  growth,  found 
along  embankments  and  on  loess  table-lands  at  altitudes  between 
7,000  and  10,(X)0  feet  above  the  sea  in  a  semiarid  climate.  Of  value 
as  a  pasture  plant  for  dry,  highly  elevated  localities." 

40750.  Erodium  sp.    Geraniacese.  Crane's-bill. 

">(No.  2275a.    CJentral  Shensi,  China.     September  2  to  18,  1914.)     A 
crane's-bill  found  along  roadsides  and  on  pebbly  embankments;  of  vigor 
ous  growth.    Of  value  apparently  as  a  forage  plant  for  the  drier  sections 
of  the  United  States.    Also  to  be  tested  as  a  winter  crop  along  the 
Pacific  coast" 

40751.  LiLiuM  sp.    Liliaceee. 

"(No.  2276a.  Hweihsien,  Kansu,  China.  September  28,  1914.)  A  lily 
of  robust  growth,  being  from  4  to  6  feet  high ;  leaves  large ;  flowers  said 
to  be  white  with  dark  spots.  Obtained  from  the  garden  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Mission  in  Hweihsien ;  the  bulbs  originally  were  collected  in  the 
mountains  south  of  Hweihsien*" 
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40752.    Artemisia  sp.    Asteraceie. 

**  ( No.  2277a.  Near  Liangtl Japa,  near  Slku,  Kansu,  China.  November  19, 
1914.)  A  composite  of  dense  growth,  occurring  in  tufts  on  stony  diodd- 
tain  slopes  and  amidst  decomposed  slate  debris.  Flowers  yellow,  with- 
out rays,  produced  in  dense  clumps.  Blooming  during  October  and 
ripening  Its  seeds  late  in  November.  Of  value  as  a  striking  ruokery 
plant  for  dry  regions." 

40753  and  40754.    Chrysanthemum  spp.    Asteraceffi. 

Cbrysanthemum. 

40753.  Chrysanthemum  indicum  L. 

"(No.  2278a.  Near  Akansan,  south  of  Lanchowfu,  Kansn,  China. 
December  6»  1914.)  A  wild  chrysanthemum,  found  in  dry  loess 
cliffs  and  in  pebbly  banks,  producing  masses  of  yellow  flowers. 
Foliage  dissected  and  of  a  grayish  color.  Very  variable  as  regards 
sizes  of  flowers,  foliage,  and  general  looks.  Of  value  as  a  striking 
rockery  plant  for  dry  regions." 

40754.  Chrysanthemum  morifolium  (Ramat.)  Hemsl. 
(Chrysanthemum  sinense  Sabine.) 

"(No.  2279a.  Near  Hwoshanpu,  near  Lungteh,  Kanso,  CJhina. 
January  13,  1915.)  A  wild  chrysanthemum  with  margueritelilie 
flowers ;  of  low  growth ;  found  on  moist  mountain  slopes  at  elevation.^^ 
between  7,000  and  9,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Of  value  as  a  striking: 
rockery  plant,  needing  somewhat  moister  locations  than  the  preceding 
numbers  [S.  P.  I.  Nos.  40752  and  40753.]" 

40755.  Ceratostigma  PLtJMBAGiNoiBES  Buuge.    Plumbaginacese. 

•*(No.  2280a.  Near  Slku,  Kansu,  China.  November  5,  1914.)  A  pretty 
semi  woody  perennial  with  deep-blue  flowers;  found  on  dry  rocky  places 
and  along  slate  ledges.  Of  value  as  a  striking  rockery  plant.  Collecte^I 
at  an  altitude  of  4.500  feet  above  the  sea." 

40756.  LiMONiUM  sp.    Plumbaglnacete. 

"(No.  2281a.  Near  Tungpu,  south  of  Lanchowfu,  Kansn,  China.  !>• 
ceniber  5,  1914.)  A  Statice  with  lemon-colore<l  flowers  and  finely  dis- 
sected foliage,  occurring  on  dry  loess  cliffs  and  decompojsed  rocky  ledges; 
quite  ornamental ;  of  value  as  a  striking  rockery  plant  Collected  at  an 
altitude  of  5,500  feet  above  the  sea." 

40757.  ScopoLiNA  tangutica  (Mnxim.)  Kuntze.    Solanacese. 
{Scopolia  tangutica  Maxim.) 

"(No.  2282a.  Near  Taochow,  Kan.su,  China.  November  25,  1914.)  An 
interesting  solanaceous  herbaceous  perena^al  with  large  and  peculiar 
fringed  seed  vessels.  Apparently  of  some  medicinal  virtue.  Collected  at 
an  altitude  of  over  9,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  occurring  on  waste  places." 

40758.  HuMULUS  lupulus  L.    Moraceae.  Hop. 

"(No.  2283a.  Near  Chenyatan,  near  Tl taochow,  Kansu,  China.  De- 
cember 2,  1914.)  Wild  hops,  occurring  in  many  mountain  valleys  in 
Shensi  and  Kansu.  The  cones  are  smaller  than  in  cultivated  strains,  but 
they  contain  a  great  percentage  of  lupulin  and  are  very  fragrant  Col- 
lected at  an  altitude  of  over  6,000  feet  above  the  sea." 

40759.  SoLANUM  melonoena  L.    Solanacese.  Bg^plant 

"(No.  2284a.  Yangplngkwan,  Shensi,  China.  September  10,  1914.)  A 
variety  of  eggplant,  having  very  large  fruits  of  purplish  white  color. 
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Grown  under  Irrigation  on  rich  flats  along  the  Wei  River.    A  good  market 
variety  apparently." 

For  an  illustration  of  these  eggplants,  see  Plate  V. 

40760.  SoLANUM  HEI.ONGENA  L.     Solanaoeflp.  Eggpluit. 

"(No.  2285a.  Palhsiangchen,  Shansi,  China.  August  10,  1914.)  A  va- 
riety of  eggplant  with  medium-large  fruits  of  pure  white  color.  Chinese 
name  Pai  ch'ieh  tzu,  meaning  *  white  egg  fruit* " 

40761.  Capsicum  annuith  L.    Solanace^e.  Bed  pepper. 

"(No.  2286a.  Shensl  Province,  China.  September,  1914.)  Mlxe*!  varie- 
ties of  chili  peppers,  much  grown  for  condiments  and  used  with  every 
meal,  taking  the  place  apparently  of  meats  and  gravies  with  the  Chinese 
country  population.'* 

40762.  CucuMis  sativus  L.    Cucurbltacefc.  Cucumber. 

"(No.  2287a.  Sianfu,  Shensl,  China.  August  22,  1914.)  A  variety  of 
cucumber  of  oblong,  heavy  shape,  generally  ribbed,  able  to  stand  more 
drought  and  heat  than  ordinary  cucumbers,  but  not  as  flne  in  quality, 
having  greater  seed  cavities.  Chinese  name  Ts'ai  kua,  meaning  *vege- 
table  gourd.' " 

40763.  CiTRULLUS  VUT.OARIS  Schmd.    Cucurbitacere.  Watermelon. 

"(No.  2288a.  Lanchowfu,  Kansu,  China.  December  28,  1914.)  A 
watermelon,  said  to  be  large  and  very  sweet,  having  dark-red  flesh  and 
white  seeds.  Grown  at  Chungkwanying,  to  the  north  of  Lanchowfu.  Ob- 
tained from  Father  C.  Coppisters,  of  the  Belgian  Roman  Catholic  Mission 
at  Lanchowfu.    To  be  tested  in  semiarid  localities." 

40764.  CucuMis  sp.    Cucurbitaceie. 

"(No.  2289a.  Near  Melhsien,  Shensl,  China.  September  9,  1914.)  A 
cucurbit  of  trailing  growth,  occurring  as  a  weed  In  fields.  Apparently  a 
primitive  form  of  melon,  presumably  of  botanical  intei*est.** 

40765.  Capriola  dactylon  (L.)  Kuntze.    Poaceie.  Bermuda  grass. 
(Cynodon  dactylon  Pers.) 

"(No.  2290a.  Near  Madjakey,  near  Chlehchow,  Kansu,  China.  October 
10,  1914.)  A  grass  of  very  low  growth,  with  running  rhizomes  found 
amidst  stony  debris  and  on  pebbly  and  sandy  wastes  along  mountain 
streams,  forming  a  dense  mat  of  turf.  Of  value  apparently  as  a  lawn 
grass  for  sandy  locations.    Does  not  require  any  mowing." 

40766  and  40767.    Iris  knsata  Thunb.     Iridncete.  Iris. 

40766.  "(No.  2291a.  Near  Taipintze,  near  Taochow,  Kansu,  China. 
November  29,  1914.)  An  Iris  of  very  low  growth,  found  along 
roadsides  at  altitudes  of  10,(XX)  feet  above  the  sea.  Of  value  as  a 
very  hardy  herbaceous  perennial  to  line  paths  and  flower  beds  in 
parks  and  gardens  in  dry  and  cold  localities." 

40767.  "(No,  2292a.  Pingliang,  Kansu,  China.  January  16,  1915.) 
A  low-growing  Iris,  somewhat  more  vigorous  than  the  prece<ling 
number;  otherwise  the  same  remarks  apply  to  it.  This  Iris  Ik  so 
hardy  that  frequently  cart  and  mule  traffic  over  it  does  not  destroy 
it  at  all,  but  only  stunts  the  plants  .somewhat" 

40768.    Rosa  banksiae  nobmaus  Regel.    RosacesB.  Bose. 

"(No.  2293a.  Near  Chenghsien,  Kansu,  China.  September  30,  1914.) 
A  wild  rose,  of  very  vigorous  growth,  found  as  big  clumps  amidst  scrub 
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or  as  solitary  specimens  in  stony  places.  Makes  long  annual  shoots, 
which  lean  over  In  a  characteristic  way.  Of  value  possibly  as  a  stock 
and  as  a  factor  in  hybridization  experiments.  Collected  at  an  altitude  of 
8,000  feet  above  the  sea." 

40769.  CiTBULLUS  vuLGABis  Schrad.    Oucurbitaceie.  WatermeloiL 

"(No.  2294a.  Peking,  China,  March  20,  1915.)  Mixed  varieties  of 
watermelons,  which  are  grown  for  their  seeds  only.  These  seeds  sell  on 
the  Peking  market  at  12  to  14  dollars  Mexican  silver  per  125  pounds. 
To  be  tested  in  semiarid  localities.  Chinese  name  Ta  kua,  meaning  'big 
gourd.' " 

40770.  INDIGOFEBA  sp.    FabaceiB. 

"(No.  2295a.  Near  Tanchang,  Kansu,  China.  November  20,  1914.)  A 
small  shrub,  occurring  on  stony  places,  having  small  racemes  of  rose- 
colored  flowers;  foliage  slightly  tomentose.  Of  use  as  a  rockery  sbmb 
for  dry  regions." 

40771.  Heliotropium  curassavicum  L.    Boraginacese. 

Beacli  heliotrope. 

From  Kingston,  Jamaica.  Presented  by  Mr.  W.  Harris,  superintendeDt. 
Hope  Gardens.  Received  May  17,  1915.  Introduced  for  the  studies  of 
Prof.  J.  C.  Arthur,  of  Purdue  University. 

Plants. 

40772.  Citrus  grandis  (L.)  Osbeck.    Rutacese.  Pummelo. 

{Citrus  decumana  Murr.) 

From  Peking,  China.  Collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Ex- 
plorer for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  May  11,  1915. 

"(No.  2296a.  March  20,  1915.)  A  very  large  pummelo,  of  pearliko  shape; 
rind  very  heavy;  segments  separating  easily;  flesh  dry  and  sweet,  containing 
many  seeds.    A  dessert  fruit  in  a  class  by  Itself."     (Meyer,) 

40773.  HoLcus  sorghum  L.    Poaceas.  Sorg^hmn. 

(Sorghum  vulgare  Pers.) 

From  the  Seychelles  Islands.  Presented  by  Mr.  P.  Rlvaly  Dupont,  curator, 
Botanic  Station.    Received  May  19,  1915. 

"  Wild  sorghum  from  Anse  aux  Pins,  growing  in  a  cemetery."    (Dupont,) 

40774.  Belou  marmelos  (L.)  Lyons.    RutacesB.  Bael  fruit 

(Aegle  marmelos  Corr.) 

From  Kandawglay,  Rangoon,  India.  Presented  by  Mr.  J.  Gibbons,  super- 
intendent, Agri-Horticultural  Society  of  Burma.    Received  May  19,  1915. 

"  These  seeds  are  from  very  good  fruits  and  are  quite  fresh."    (Gibbons.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  38664  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

40775.  SoLANUM  TUBEROSUM  L.    SolanacBss.  Potato. 

From  Guayaquil,  Ecuador.  Presented  by  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Gtoding,  Ameri- 
can consul  general.    Received  May  17,  1915. 

"Violet-colored  potatoes  from  Ecuador.**     (Ooding.) 
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40776  to  40782. 

From  Nice,  France.  Presented  by  Dr.  A.  Robertson  Proschowsky.  Received 
May  15,  1015.  Quoted  notes  by  Dr.  Proschowsky,  except  as  otherwise 
indicated. 

40776.  Albizzia  moluccana  Miq.    Mimosacefe. 

For  previous  introduction  and  description,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  25783. 

40777.  Alpinia  nutans  (L.)  Roscoe.    Zinziberacese.  Shell  flower. 

*A  magnificent  ornamental  plant,  quite  hardy  here." 

Striking  plant,  reaching  10  to  12  feet,  with  long  lanceolate,  glabrous, 
long-veined  leaves;  flowers  orchidlike,  yellow  with  pink,  sweet  scented, 
in  a  long  drooping  terminal  spikelike  raceme.  Fine  for  foliage  masses 
and  an  old  favorite.  Said  to  grow  20  feet  high  in  southern  California  in 
rich  soil  with  plenty  of  water  and  to  bloom  continuously."  (Bailey, 
Cyclopedia  of  Horiiculturef  vol,  1,  p.  265,) 

40778.  Amerimnon  sissoo  (Roxb.)  Kuntze.    Fabaces. 
(Dalbergia  Hssoo  Roxb.) 

"A  deciduous  tree  of  the  sub-Himalayan  tracts  from  the  Indus  to 
Assam,  ascending  to  3,000  feet,  but  probably  nowhere  in  India,  strictly 
speaking,  indigenous.  Gamble  remarks  that  it  is  often,  however,  gre- 
garious on  the  banks  of  sandy,  stony,  torrential  rivers.  On  higher  lands 
it  may  grow  and  grow  well,  though  not  gregariously  unless  planted. 
Cultivate<l  and  often  self-sown  on  the  plains  of  India.  But  even  when 
the  trees  are  growing  close  together  the  shade  given  is  light ;  hence  sissu 
Is  an  important  shade  tree  with  tea  planters  of  Dehra  Dun.  The  seed  on 
germinating  at  once  makes  a  great  length  of  root  compared  to  its  growth 
above  gi'ound,  a  circumstance  that  greatly  minimizes  the  chance  of  its 
being  swept  away  when  spontaneous  germination  takes  place  within  the 
sandy  and  stony  beds  of  rivers.  Sissu  coppices  well  and  reproduces  itself 
freely  from  suckers.  Artificially  it  is  best  grown  from  seed  deposited  in 
suitable  positions,  because  transplantation  is  sometimes  difficult  and  the 
young  trees  have  to  be  protected  till  fairly  established.  It  grows  most 
luxuriantly  on  low-lying  sandy  tracts  and  has  been  successfully  raised  on 
irrigated  land.s.  But  it  is  reputed  that  the  timber  of  trees  raised  under 
irrigation  is  of  poor  quality  and  subject  to  serious  damage  by  fungi. 
When  young  the  growth  of  sissu*is  very  quick ;  it  is  said  to  attain  a  2i-foot 
girth  In  12  years,  but  as  it  gets  older  its  growth  gets  slower.  The  full 
height  of  a  tree  is  about  60  feet  or  so,  and  in  girth  It  is  rarely  more 
than  6  feet  It  is  very  successfully  grown  in  Sind,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
best  hardwood  of  the  Punjab. 

"The  wood  is  very  durable,  seasons  well,  and  does  not  warp  or  split. 
It  is  highly  esteemed  for  all  purposes  where  strength  and  elasticity  are 
required,  as,  for  example,  agricultural  implements,  wheelwrights*  work, 
frames  of  carriages,  boat  building,  etc.  At  one  time  it  was  extensively 
employed  for  gun  carriages,  but  owing  to  the  limited  supply  of  the  tim- 
ber it  is  now  very  little  used  for  that  purpose.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
timbers  in  India  for  furniture  and  wood  carving,  and  is  in  regular  demand 
all  over  the  north  of  India.  In  Upper  India  the  shishnm  wood  (Dalbergia 
sissoo)  replaces  very  largely  the  rosewood  (1),  lati folia)  of  western  and 
southern  India.  It  attains  its  position  of  greatest  importance  in  the 
United  Provinces,  the  Central  Provinces,  and  the  Punjab,  being  replaced 
<m  the  north  by  deo<lar  and  to  the  south  by  sal  and  rosewood.    The  wood 
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40776  to  40782 — Contd.   (Quoted  notes  by  Dr.  A.  R.  Proschowsky.) 

carving  of  Seharunpur,  Farakhabad,  Lncknow,  and  Nagpur  and  the  inlaid 
work  of  Chlniot,  Hoslarpur,  Jallandhar,  and  Mainpuri  are  largely  od 
shishnm.  In  Rajputana,  also,  this  wood  is  to  a  considerable  extent  em- 
ployed by  the  wood  carvers,  but  for  particulars  of  the  methods  of  treat- 
ment and  styles  of  carving  the  reader  should  consult  Indian  Art  at  Delhi. 
1903  (pp.  103,  10^9).  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  slssu  very  rarely  grows 
straight,  the  timber  Is  not  of  much  iise  for  beams,  though  It  Is  in  mach 
demand  for  knees  of  boats.  It  has  been  successfully  tried  for  railway 
sleei)ers ;  it  Is  an  excellent  fuel  and  makes  very  good  charcoal,  but  it  is 
too  expensive  to  be  utilized  for  these  purposes.  The  wood  is  said  to  yield 
an  empyreumatic  medicinal  oil,  and  the  raspings  of  the  wood  are  officinal 
being  regarded  as  alterative.  Near  towns  the  trees  are  largely  lopped  for 
fodder,  and  the  fallen  leaves  collected  and  valued  as  fuel  by  the  sweet- 
meat makers."     {Watt,  The  Commercial  Products  of  India,  p.  485-^86.) 

40770.     An  NONA  cherimola  Miller.    Annonaceffi.  Cherimoya. 

"  Quite  hardy  here  and  therefore  wonderfully  useful  as  a  stock  uptm 
which  to  graft  good  varieties." 

40780  and  40781.    Cocos  odorata  Barb.  Rodr.    Phoenlcaces. 

40780.  ••  Selected  from  the  very  best  of  the  fruits."  Received  aa 
Coco8  capitata, 

40781.  "  Edible  and  of  pleasant  taste  but  many  fibers.  There 
should  be  little  doubt  that  by  selection  better  fruits  could  be  ob- 
tained." 

40782.     S  ANT  ALUM  ALBUM  L.     SautalacesB.  Sandalwood. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  6449  and  8679  for  description. 

"A  small  evergreen  tree  met  with  in  the  very  dry  regions  of  South  India 
and  in  North  India  chiefly  as  a  cultivated  plant.  It  affects  open  forest 
lands  with  grass  and  patches  of  othar  trees,  usually  frequenting  red  or 
stony  soils.  It  is  a  root  parasite  on  a  long  series  of  host  plants  and  hence 
apparently  the  difficulties  experienced  in  systematic  plantations  where 
provision  has  not  been  made  for  this  requirement.  On  rich  soil  the  plant 
grows  well,  but  the  wood  is  deficient  In  odour,  consequently  inferior 
commercially.  Lushington  and  other  officers  of  the  Forest  Dei>artnient 
have  devoted  much  careful  study  to  the  cultivation  of  sandal,  more 
especially  in  relation  to  the  production  of  the  maximum  percenta^'e  »'f 
rich-scented  wood.  Lushington  observes:  *On  the  whole  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  best  way  of  aiding  the  reproduction  of  sandalwood 
artificially  is  to  increase  the  scrub,  and  this  Is  best  effected  by  merely 
keeping  out  fire  and  grazing.  As  soon  as  the  scrub  reaches  2  or  3  feet 
sandal  reproduces  naturally  from  seed  dropped  by  birds,  and  this  may 
perhaps  be  further  assisted  by  dibbling.*  Rama  Rao  urges  that  weeding 
Is  dangerous  and  that  only  surface  pruning  when  the  scrub  becomes  too 
dense  should  be  Indulged  in.  Lushington  mentions  8  Inches'  growth  in 
girth  per  ten  years  as  a  safe  average  and  the  exploitable  age  of  the  tree 
as  forty  years,  the  minimum  size  being  then  32  inches  at  4i  feet  from 
the  ground."     {Watt,  Commercial  Products  of  India,  p,  976.) 
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40783  and  40784.    CucuMig  sativus  L.    Cucurbitacese. 

Cucumber. 

From  Seharunpur,  India.  Presented  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Hartless,  superintendent. 
Government  Gardens.  Received  May  19,  1915.  Quoted  notes  by  Mr. 
Hartless. 

40783.  '*Thls  is  a  variety  of  the  common  cucumber  of  dwarf  bushy 
hnbit,  producing  an  egg-shaped  fruit,  dark  green  and  more  or  less 
mottled  vtrith  white  markings  when  young  and  of  the  same  rusty  brown 
color  when  ripe.  Although  not  the  gherkin  of  the  West  Indies,  familiar 
to  most  persons  in  its  pickled  state,  its  fruit  resembles  that  of  the 
latter;  hence  its  Anglo-Indian  appellation.  Like  the  common  climbing 
cucumber,  it  will  succeed  in  any  good  soil,  but  it  requires  more  aid 
from  manure  than  the  former  to  bear  abundantly.  When  preparing 
the  ground  for  the  reception  of  the  seed,  it  should  therefore  be  liberally 
enriched  with  manure  of  the  farmyard  class,  then  laid  out  in  ridges  6 
inches  high  and  15  inches  apart,  and  the  seeds  sown  along  the  two  sides 
of  the  ridges  at  3  or  4  inches  asunder.  The  furrows  between  the 
ridges  should  be  watered  every  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and  the  soil  stirred 
and  loosened  at  every  opportunity.  As  the  plants  yield  the  immature 
fruit  required  at  table  for  only  a  limited  period  of  time,  sowings  should 
be  made  at  Intervals  of  a  fortnight  from  the  beginning  of  March  to 
the  end  of  May.  This  variety  of  cucumber  is  a  purely  hot- weather 
crop  and  does  not  succeed  if  sown  during  the  rainy  season.* 

40784.  '*  Long  green ;  rainy  season.' 
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40785  to  40787. 

From  Tiflis,  Caucasus,  Russia.    Presented  by  the  director,  Botanic  Gardens. 
Received  May  10,  1915. 

40785.    Mespilus  gesmanica  L.    Malaceffise.  Medlar. 

{Pyrus  germanica  Hook,  f.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  8298,  27702,  and  29197  for  previous  Introductions  and 
description. 

"A  low  deciduous  tree  of  crooked,  picturesque  habit,  usually  under  20 
feet  high ;  young  branchlets  very  hairy,  older  ones  armed  with  stiff, 
straight  spines  one-half  to  1  inch  long.  Leaves  almost  without  stalks, 
lanceolate  or  oval,  2  to  5  Inches  long,  minutely  toothed,  downy  on  both 
surfaces,  but  more  so  beneath.  Flowers  solitary  at  the  end  of  short 
leafy  branches;  about  1  inch  across,  white  or  slightly  pink,  produced  on 
a  very  short  woolly  stalk.  In  May  or  early  June.  Petals  five,  roundish; 
sepals  covered  with  gray  wool,  triangular  at  the  base,  drawn  ou^  into  a 
long,  narrow  point  standing  out  beyond  the  petals.  Fruit  5  celled,  apple 
shaped,  brown,  with  a  broad  open  eye,  surrounded  by  the  persistent 
calyx,  and  showing  the  ends  of  the  bony  seed  vessels.  The  wild  medlar 
is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  and  is  found  wild  in  the  woods  of 
several  couuties  in  the  south  of  England,  notably  Sussex  and  Kent,  but 
it  is  not  believed  to  be  truly  indigenous.  It  has  long  been  cultivated  for 
its  fruit  in  English  orchards,  and  several  named  varieties  exist.  The 
cultivated  forms  are  distinguished  by  thornless  or  nearly  thornless 
branches,  by  larger,  broader  leaves,  and  by  larger  fruits,  up  to  1}  or  2 
inches  across.  Although  much  esteemed  by  those  who  have  acquired  the 
taste  for  them,  medlars  are  not  a  popular  fruit.    They  should  be  left  on 
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40785  to  40787— Continued. 

the  tree  until  the  end  of  October  or  later,  then  stored  In  a  fmlt  room 
until  they  are  'bletted/  a  term  given  to  indicate  a  state  of  incipient 
decay.  A  Jelly  made  from  the  fruits  meets  a  more  general  taste.  The 
medlar  is  most  closely  allied  to  Crataegus,  differing  in  the  solitary 
flower,  etc.  It  is  very  hardy,  and  not  particular  as  to  soil.*'  (W,  J.  Bean, 
Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  2,  p.  81.) 

40786.  PRUNUS  8PIN08A  L.    Amygdalacese.  Fluin. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  38426  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

40787.  RuBus  ulmifolius  Schott    Rosacese. 

*'A  vigorous  shrub  whose  more  or  le&s  plum-colored,  arching  stems  are 
clothed  with  starry  down  and  armed  with  long,  broad-based  prickles ;  they 
root  freely  at  the  tips.  Leaves  composed  of  three  or  five  leaflets  radially 
arranged,  which  are  slightly  downy  above  but  white-felted  beneath,  rather 
finely  toothed.  Flowers  bright  rosy  red,  and  produced  in  showy,  cjlin- 
drical  panicles.  This  well-marked  species  is  of  little  value  as  a  fniltir.? 
bramble,  its  berries  being  small  and  dryish,  but  from  it  several  omA- 
mental  garden  varieties  have  been  obtained.  It  is  widely  spread  over  the 
United  Kingdom  (except  Scotland)  and  Europe  generally."  (IF.  «f.  Bean, 
Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  2,  p.  470,) 

40788  to  40797. 

From  Lima,  Peru.  Procured  from  Senor  J.  A.  MacKnight,  director,  Escnela 
Normal  de  Varones.  Received  May  18,  1915.  Quoted  notes  by  3lr. 
MacKnight. 

40788  to  40790.     Solanum  tuberosum  L.    Solanacese.  Potato. 

40788.  Lot  1.  40700.     Lot  3. 

40789.  Lot  2. 

40791  to  40796.    Ullucus  tuberosus  Caldas.    Basellacete.  Ool 

40791.  Lot  1.  "  Yellowish  white  with  red  spots,  fine  quality." 

40792.  Lot  2.  "  Mottled,  white  and  red,  fine  quality." 

40793.  Lot  3.  "  Yellowish,  fine  quality.** 

40794.  Lot  4.  "  Mottled,  round,  fine  quality." 

40795.  Jjot  5.  "  Red,  fine  quality." 

40796.  Lot  6.  "  Greenish,  fine  quality." 
Tubers. 

40797.    Chenopodium  quinoa  Wllld.    Ohenopodiaceffi.  Quinoa. 

"  Of  a  very  fine  quality." 

40798  to  40802. 

From  Albano,  Stockholm,  Sweden.  Presented  by  the  director.  Botanic  Gar- 
den.   Received  May  10,  1915. 

40798  to  40800.    Lathyrus  spp.     Fabacese. 

Introduced  for  the  breeiling  experiments  of  Mr.  David  Burpee. 

40798.    Lathyrus  cicesa  L.  Everlasting  pee. 

Stems  usually  prostrate  or  ascending,  up  to  2  dm.  (8  inches)  lone 
slightly  winged,  glabrous.  leaves  with  small  winged  petioles  ami 
one  pair  of  leaflets;  the  upper  with  simple  undivided  tendrils,  half 
as  long  as  the  leaflets ;  the  lower  not  clrrose.    Leaflets  of  the  lowtr 
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40798  to  40802— Continued. 

leaves  elongate-elliptic,  obtuse;  those  of  the  upper  larger,  lanceolate, 
short  mucronate,  from  less  than  1  cm.  to  about  9  cm.  long,  4  to  10  mm. 
broad.  Stipules  large,  about  as  long  or  slightly  longer  than  the 
petiole,  lanceolate,  semisagittate.  Inflorescence  1  flowered.  Flowers 
up  to  1  cm.  long,  erect  or  nodding.  Petals  dull  red,  of  varying  length. 
Standard  obovate,  emarginate,  brown  veined,  seldom  clear,  longer 
than  the  wings ;  these  longer  than  the  keel.  Keel  whitish,  dull  violet 
on  the  tip.  Europe.  (Adapted  from  Ascherson  and  Qraebfier,  Synop- 
9U  der  Mitteleuropdischen  Flora,  vol.  6,  p.  1006,  1910,) 

40790.      LaTHYBUS  PISIF0BMI8  L. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  32192  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

40800.  Lathtbus  spathulatus  Gelak. 

Glabrous  plants  with  ascending,  sharply  angled  stems.  The  lower 
stems  leafless,  the  upper  remotely  leaved.  Leaves  subdigitate,  quater- 
nate,  short  petioled.  Leaflets  narrowly  linear-lanceolate,  mucronate- 
acuminate,  short  subciliolata  Stipules  narrowly  linear,  semisagittate, 
longer  than  the  short  petioles.  Petioles  slender,  elongated,  much  ex- 
ceeding the  leaves,  loosely  5  to  8  flowered.  Corolla  blue;  standard 
obovate-obtuse,  much  longer  than  the  keel ;  keel  obtuse,  not  bearded ; 
wings  covering  and  exceeding  the  keel.  (Adapted  from  Celakovsky, 
Oeaterreichische  Botanische  Zeitachrift,  vol,  38,  p.  6, 1888. ) 

40801  and  40802.    Oenotheba  spp.    Onagracese. 

Introduced  for  the  work  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Bartlett  in  plant  breeding. 

40801.  Oenotheba  ooorata  Jacq.  Evening  prixnrose. 

40802.  Oenotheba  pumila  L.  Small  sundrop. 

40803.  Lathyrus  cyaneus  (Stev.)  C.  Koch.    Fabacese. 

From  Paris,  France.  Presented  by  Prof.  Julien  Oostantin,  Muste  d'Hlsh 
toire  Katurelle.  Received  May  10,  1915.  Introduced  for  the  breeding 
experiments  of  Mr.  David  Burpee. 

This  plant  Is  similar  to  L,  aeaailifoliua,  but  the  leaves  are  more  distinctly 
nerved.  The  standard  is  twice  longer  than  the  calyx  (subequal  in  L.  sesHUfO" 
liu8,)  The  calyx  is  larger  and  more  retuse  at  the  base.  Keel  less  acuminate. 
C^lor  of  the  flowers  more  intensely  blue,  with  slighter  tendency  toward  purple. 
The  four  leaflets  are  ensiform.  (Adapted  from  Steven,  in  Mdmoires  de  la 
SociM^  des  Naturalistea  de  Moacou,  vol,  4,  p.  91,  19 IS.) 

40804.  Bafhia  taedigera  Martins.    Phoenicaceae.  Palm. 

From  San  Jose,  Costa  Kica.  Presented  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Van  der  Laat,  director, 
Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  May  4,  1915. 

"  Seeds  proportionately  oily  and  resinous,  so  that  they  have  commanded  the 
attention  of  certain  industries  in  North  America."     (Van  der  Laat,) 

One  of  the  most*  striking  palms  which  grow  in  the  rich  alluvial  bottoms  along 
the  lower  Amazon  River.  The  trunk  does  not  exceed  6  or  8  feet  In  height  and  is 
about  a  foot  in  diameter,  clothed  for  the  most  part  with  the  persistent  sheathing 
bases  of  the  leafstalks.  The  leaves  are  feather  shaped  and  are  among  the  largest 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  some  of  them  reaching  40  to  50  feet  in  length  and 
covering  a  surface  of  more  than  200  square  feet.  The  flowers  are  of  a  greenish 
olive  color  and  densely  crowded,  and  the  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  or 
smaller  and  is  covered  with  large  scales.    The  leafstalk  is  12  to  15  feet  long  and 
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4  or  5  inches  In  diameter,  and  the  smooth  glossy  rind  is  split  off  and  used  for  mak- 
ing baslcets  and  window  blinds.  The  inner  portion  is  used  for  making  shutters, 
boxes,  partitions,  and  even  entire  houses.  The  seed  kernels  are  extremely  hard 
and  are  said  to  be  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  buttons.  This  palm  also  grows 
abundantly  in  the  low  marshy  lands  In  the  Atlantic  coast  region  of  Gosta  Rica, 
where  It  is  called  YoHllo.  In  the  Amazon  region  it  is  called  Jupati.  (Adapted 
troni'  Martins,  Histoire  Naturdle  des  Palmiers  vol.  S,  p.  217,  18SS-1850.) 

40805.  CoLocAsiA  EscuLENTA  (L.)  Schott.    Aracese. 

From  Yokohama,  Japan.  Purcliased  from  the  Yokohama  Nursery  Company. 
Received  May  13,  1916. 

Yat8u  gashira/* 

Said  by  Hon.  T.  H.  Kuwashima,  of  Tokyo,  to  be  similar  in  quality  to  the 
Trinidad  dasheen."     {Fairchild.) 

Received  as  Colocasia  muliiflora,  which  seems  to  be  only  a  trade  name. 

40806.  Amyqdalus  persica  L.    Amygdalaceie.  Peach. 

{Prunus  ptrsica  Stokes.) 

From  Arequipa,  Peru.  Presented  by  Mr.  Leon  Campbell,  through  Mr.  W.  F. 
Wight,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  for  breeding  work  in  Texas. 
Received  May  24,  1915. 

"  Peaches  grown  from  seed  and  brought  into  the  market  by  the  Indians. 
Many  of  them  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  some  may  prove  well  adapte«l  to 
regions  susceptible  to  drought  periods  and  also  to  regions  of  extreme  heat" 
(Wight.) 

40807.  Amygdalus  perstca  L.    Amygdalaceae.  Peach. 

(Prunua  persica  Stokes.) 

From  Coucepcion.  Chile.  Presented  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Arms,  through  Mr.  W.  F. 
Wifiht.  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  for  breeding  w^ork  in  Texas. 
Recelve<l  May  24,  1915. 

"Three  varieties  which  were  mixed  by  a  servant  while  drying  them." 
(Arms.) 

"  Peaches  in  Chile  are  grown  very  largely  from  seed  and  are  of  high  quality. 
This  lot  was  obtained  in  the  market  of  Concepcion  and  had  been  grown  wltli- 
out  irrigation.     Will  probably  prove  of  value  in  drj'  regions."     {Wight.) 

40808.  CoRNus  MACROPHYLLA  WalHch.    Comaceae. 

From  Yokohama,  Japan.  Purchased  from  the  Yokohama  Nursery  Company. 
Received  May  22,  1915. 

•*A  deciduous  tree,  30  to  50  feet  high ;  young  shoots  smooth  or  nearly  sa 
Leaves  opposite,  ovate  to  roundish  or  oblong,  the  base  rounded  or  tapering,  the 
apex  with  a  slender,  often  talllike  point ;  4  to  7  inches  long,  2  to  3i  inches  wide: 
bright  green,  and  soon  becoming  smooth  above ;  glaucous  beneath,  and  at  first 
clothed  with  pale,  flatteneil.  minute  hairs  attached  at  their  middle;  veins  in 
six  to  eight  pairs ;  stalks  one-half  to  1^  Inches  long.  Flowers  yellowish  white, 
numerous,  produced  in  terminal,  somewhat  rounded  cymes  4  to  6  inches  across: 
each  flower  one-half  inch  diameter;  petals  oblong;  calyx  minutely  tuothe<l. 
grey  with  minute  down.  Fruit  globose,  one-fourth  inch  diameter,  blue  wheu 
ripe.  Blossoms  during  July  and  August.  Native  of  the  Himalayas,  wbence 
it  was  introduced  in  1827,  Clilna«  and  Japan.    It  Is  a  handsome  and  striking 
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small  tree,  chiefly  noteworthy  for  Hs  fine  foliage;  the  flowers,  although  pro- 
fusely borne,  are  of  too  dull  a  white  to  be  very  effective.  There  is  a  tree 
approaching  40  feet  in  height  in  Coombe  Wood  nursery.  Much  confusion  has 
existed  between  this  species  and  C  controversa  which,  although  an  alternate- 
leaved  species,  has  long  been  known  on  the  Continent  as  C.  macrophylla." 
{W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shnibs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  1,  p.  $90,) 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  13094,  13005,  and  21071  for  previous  introductions. 

40809.    CiTRULLUs  VULGARIS  Schrad.     Cucurbit aceae. 

Watermelon. 

From  Canton,  China.  Presented  by  Prof.  G.  W.  Groff,  Canton  Christian 
College,  through  Mr.  F.  D.  Cheshire,  consul  general.  Received  May  24, 
1015. 

"Obtained  in  March  from  a  melon  of  the  red  variety,  grown  at  Nanhsiung, 
North  River,  Kwangtung  Province."     (Cfroff,) 

40810  to  40815. 

From  Petrograd,  Russia.  Presented  by  the  director,  Imperial  Botanic 
Garden.    Received  May  21,  1015. 

40810  to  40813.    Lathybus  spp.    Fabacese. 

Introduced  for  the  breeding  experiments  of  Mr.  David  Burpee. 

40810.  Lathybus  annuus  Hoejer. 

Stalks  glabrous,  prostrate,  winged,  2  to  7  dm.  long.  Leaves  with 
broadly  winged  petiolea  ,  Leaflets  3  to  4  times  as  long  as  the  petioles, 
lanceolate,  short  acumiifiate.  Stipules  small,  semlsagittnte.  not  ns 
long  as  the  petiole.  Petals  yellow,  often  reddish  on  the  edges.  Stand- 
ard stripe<l  with  brown.  Keel  greenish  white.  (Adapted  from 
Aschcrson  and  Oraebncr,  Synopsis  der  Mitteleuropdischen  Flora,  vol, 
6,  pt.  2,  p.  1001) 

40811.  Lathybus  sp. 

40812.  Lathybus  sp. 

This  si)ecie8  was  received  as  L.  lusiianicus  Mart.,  a  name  which  has 
not  yet  been  found  in  the  literature  of  this  group. 

40813.  Lathybus  pisifobmis  L. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  32102  and  40700  for  previous  introductions  and 
description. 

40814.  Paeonia  anomala  L.    Ranunculacese. 
Var.  beresowskii  Komar. 

40815.  Pbunus  pbostbata  Labill.    Amygdala cete.  Bush  cherry. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  28045  and  37642  for  previous  introductions  and  de- 
scription. 

40816  to  40823.     Ceratonia  siliqua  L.    Csesalpiniacese.    Carob. 

From  Valencia,  Spain.  Presented  by  Mr.  Claude  I.  Dawson,  American 
consul.     Cuttings  received  May  24,  1915. 

40816.  "  Matalafera." 

See  S.  P.  L  Nos.  30014  and  35230  for  previous  iutroductious  and  de. 
scriptioQ. 
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40816  to  40823— Continued. 

40817.  "  Casuda:* 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  30915  and  35238  for  previous  introductions  and  de> 
scription. 

40818.  "  Roja  Vera:* 

See  S.  P.  L  Nos.  30918  and  85245  for  preyious  introductions  and  de- 
scription. 

40819.  "  MacJu)  de  Flor  Colorada.    Red-flowered  male." 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  30916  and  35230  for  previous  Introductions  and  de- 
scription. 

40820.  "  Macho  de  Flor  Ainarilla,    Tellow-flowered  male." 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  30917  and  35242  for  previous  introductions  and  de- 
scription. 

40821.  "  Vera," 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  35240  for  previous  introduction. 

40822.  "  Flor  de  Altramuz." 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  35244  for  previous  introduction. 

40823.  "  Roja  Vera," 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  30918  and  35245  for  previous  introductions  and  de- 
scription. 

40824.    Citrus  hystrix  DC.    Butacee.  Wild  orange. 

From  Tutuila,  American  Samoa.  Presented  by  the  governor  of  American 
Samoa,  through  Mr.  W.  E.  Safford,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
Received  June  2.  1915. 

•*  Collected  April,  1915.  Seeds  of  the  wild  orange  of  Samoa,  Citrus  hystris 
DC.  {Citrus  aurantium  saponacea  Safford,  Contr.  U.  S.  National  Herb.,  vol.  ft, 
p.  226,  1905),  called  moli  or  moH  vao  (forest  moll)  or  moli  «'«  (anointing  moll) 
by  the  natives,  who  use  it  for  washing.  On  account  of  its  use  as  a  detergent 
the  name  moli  is  applied  by  the  Samoans  to  soaps  of  all  kinds.  The  moli  vao  Is 
i\  thorny  tree  growing  spontaneously  in  the  forests  of  Samoa,  whore  it  was  un- 
doubtedly established  in  prehistoric  times.  It  also  occurs  in  Fiji,  and  bears  the 
same  common  name  there.  The  glossy  dark-green  leaves  have  a  crenate  nuirgin 
and  a  very  broadly  winged  petiole,  sometimes  almost  as  large  as  the  leaf  itself. 
The  flowers  occur  in  axillary  or  terminal  clusters.  The  smooth  spheroid  fruit 
is  usually  greenish  yellow  or  lemon  colored.  The  pulp  is  pleasantly  aromatic 
but  not  edible.  It  leaves  a  peculiar  fragrance  in  the  hair  when  used  as  a  sham- 
poo, and  the  natives  say  that  it  prevents  dandruff  and  stimulates  the  growth  of 
the  hair.  They  make  an  infusion  of  the  scraped  bark  of  the  tree  as  a  remedy 
for  pectoral  affections  and  use  a  hot  decoction  of  the  leaves  for  asthma.  This 
species  Is  introduced  as  a  possible  stock  for  other  less  robust  species  of  Citms." 
(Safford,) 

40825  to  40827. 

From  Buitenzorp,  Java.  Presented  by  the  director,  Botanic  Garden.  Re- 
ceived June  2,  1915. 

40825.    Abtocabpus  iNTEGBA  (Thunb.)  L.    Moraceie.  Jaek  fruit 

(Artocarpus  integrifolia  L.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  27170  and  38890  for  previous  introductions  and  de- 
scription. 
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40825  to  40827— Continued. 

40826.  Duiao  zibethinus  Murray.    Bombacacese.  Durian. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  28082,  34073,  87103,  and  39709  for  previous  introduc- 
tions and  description. 

40827.  Ganabixjm  indicum  Stickman.    Balsameacese. 
(Canarium  commune  L.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  20808,  21280,  and  25684  for  previous  introductions  and 
description. 

"A  large,  handsome  Malayan  tree,  characterized  by  a  remarkable  but- 
tressed trunk  and  laterally  compressed  aerial  basal  roots;  the  latter 
develop  enormous  erect  flanges  of  uniform  thickness,  so  that  solid  circu- 
lar pieces  may  occasionally  be  cut  out  from  them  to  form  ready-made  cart 
wheels.  The  tree  Is  much  cultivated  for  shade  or  ornament  in  Java.  It 
bears  In  great  abundance  large  pendent  clusters  of  dark-purple  fruits, 
which  are  of  the  size  of  small  plums;  these  are  produced  all  the  year 
round,  but  chiefly  In  June.  The  kernel  of  the  fruit  Is  edible,  being 
similar  In  flavor  to  sweet  almonds;  it  yields  by  expression  an  oil  used 
for  burning  In  lamps  and  for  cooking  purposes.  A  desirable  tree  for 
planting  in  avenues,  etc.  It  thrives  In  hot  and  moist  districts  up  to 
about  1,500  feet  elevation  and  prefers  deep,  well-drained  soil.  Propa- 
gated by  seed,  which  may  be  sown  in  nursery  beds  and  kept  moist  and 
shaded  until  germinated."  {MacMillan,  Handbook  of  Tropical  Garden- 
ing and  Planting.) 

40828  and  40829. 

From  Japan.    Presented  by  Mr.  Rlsaburo  Ota,  Hamamatsu,  Shlzouka  Ken, 
Japan.    Received  May  28,  1915. 

40828.  CucuMis  sativus  L.    Cucurbitacete.  Cucumber. 
"A  fine  Japanese  cucumber." 

40829.  CucuBBriA  pepo  L.    Cncurbltacese.  Squash. 
"  Chirimen.    A  squash  from  Japan  of  very  fine  quality." 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  25594  and  20427  for  previous  descriptions. 

40830.  Malus  sylvestris  Miller.    Malaceae.  Apple. 

From  Angol,  Chile.    Presented  by  Mr.  Manuel  V.  Bunster.    Received  May 
29,  1915. 

"  Seeds  of  our  Huidobro  apple,  which  Is  quite  as  resistant  to  the  woolly  aphis 
a3  your  Northern  Spy,  This  apple  Is  sweet  and  pleasant  to  eat  and  Is  esteemed 
by  Chileans,  but,  nevertheless,  to  my  taste,  it  can  not  compete  with  the  NeW' 
town,  Baldwin,  Northern  Spy,  or  any  other  first-class  European  or  American 
apple.  These  seeds  have  been  extracted  from  picked  apples,  and  you  will  find 
them  very  plump.  This  apple  Is  ideal  for  those  people  who  are  too  lazy  to  spray 
the  trees.    They  bear  early  and  heavily."     (Bunater,) 

40831.  Macadamia  tebnifolia  F.  Mueller.    Proteacese. 

Queensland  nut. 

From  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.    Purchased  from  Anderson  &  Co.     Re- 
ceived at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  Chico,  Cal.,  May  29,  1915. 

See  S.  P.  1.  Nos.  18382,  33912,  and  34437  for  previous  introductions  and 
description. 
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40832.  HoLGUs   sorqhum   vertichxiflorus    (Steud.)    Hitchcock 

Poaceoe.  Sorg^hum. 

From  Pretoria,  Union  of  South  Africa.  Presented  by  Mr.  I.  B.  Pole  Evans, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Pretoria,  through  Mr.  C.  V.  Piper,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received  June  7,  1915. 

Collected  at  our  station  at  Tzaneen  in  northern  Transvaal.     {Pole  Evans,) 

40833.  Perilla  frutescens  (L.)  Britton.    Menthacese. 

{PerUla  ocj/moidea  L.) 

From  Yokohama,  Japan.  Purchased  from  the  Yokohama  Nursery  Go. 
Received  June  3,  1915. 

See  S.  P.   I.  Nos.  22419,  27558,  and  30298  for  previous  introductions  and 
description. 

40834.  JuoLANS  PORTORicENsis  Dode.    Juglandacese. 

Porto  Bican  walnut. 

From  Porto  Rico.  Presented  by  Mr.  D.  W.  May,  Agricultural  Bxperiment 
Station,  Mayaguez.    Received  June  5,  1915. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  40236  for  previous  Introduction  and  description. 

40836  and  40836.     Annona  spp.     Annonacese. 

From  Cajabon,  Guatemala.  Presented  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Curley,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  O.  F.  Cook,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Received  June  3, 
1915. 

40835.  Annona  sclebodekma  Safford.  Custard-apple. 
"  Pox-te:* 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  40805  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

40836.  Annona  reticulata  L.  Custard-apple. 
"  Red  pox:* 

40837.  Passiflora  laurifolia  L.    Passifloracese.    Passion  fruit. 

From  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  Presented  by  Mr.  Garret  P.  Wilder.  Received 
May  29,  1915. 

"This  strong-growing,  glabrous  vine,  climbing  by  tendrils,  is  a  native  of 
tropical  America  and  known  there  as  the  yellow  water-lemon.  The  date  when  it 
was  introduced  to  Hawaii  and  by  whom  is  not  linown,  but  In  the  Hilo  and 
Hamakua  districts  of  Hawaii  this  variety  grows  wild.  Its  thick  leaves  are  oval, 
oblong,  tind  entire,  and  have  a  short,  sharp  point.  The  flowers  are  about  2* 
inches  across,  are  white  with  red  spots  on  them.  The  fruit  is  slightly  oblong.  1 
Inches  In  diameter,  and  very  regular  in  size  and  shape.  When  ripe,  it  Is  yellow, 
spotted  with  white.  It  has  a  medium-hard  shell  or  skin,  and  the  edible  pulp 
is  whitish  yellow  and  contains  many  flat,  black  seeds."  (O.  P.  Wilder,  Fntits  of 
the  Hawaiian  IslandSy  p.  2 14-) 

40838.  Cedrela  odorata  L.    Meliaceae.  Cedro. 

From  Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  Cuba.  Presented  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Crawley,  direc- 
tor, Agricultural  Bxperiment  Station,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Van 
Hermann.     Received  June  1,  1915. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  11769  and  26178  for  previous  Introductions  and  description. 
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40839.  (Undetermined.)  Monkey  bread. 

From  Mt  Coffee,  Liberia.  Presented  by  Mr.  Henry  O.  Stewart  Received 
June  1.  1915. 

40840.  Brassica  pgkinenbis  (Lour.)  Skeels.    Brassicacese. 

Pe-tsai. 

From  Ohefoo,  China.  Presented  by  Mr.  A.  Sugden,  Commissioner  of  Chinese 
Customs,  through  Mr.  John  F.  Jewell,  American  consul.  Received  May 
27,  1915. 

"Shantung  cabbage." 

40841.  Telopea  speciosissima  (Smith)  R.  Brown.    Proteaceae. 

Waratah. 

From  Lawang,  Java.    Presented  by  Mr.  M.  Buysman,  Botanic  Garden.    Re- 
ceived June  1,  1915. 
See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  15696  and  40064  for  previous  introductions  and  description. 

"  Although  this  beautiful  and  very  uncommon  evergreen  shrub  was  introduced 
from  the  Blue  Mountains  of  New  South  Wales  as  long  ago  as  1789,  it  has  been 
seen  very  rarely  in  flower  In  England.  The  deep-crimson,  tubular  flowers  are 
about  1  Inch  long,  and  are  borne  In  a  dense  globular  head  surrounded  by  an 
involucre  of  ovate-lanceolate  blood-red  bracts,  each  measuring  from  2  to  3  inches 
in  length.  The  flrm  leathery  leaves  are  cuneate-oblong  in  shape  and  measure 
21  bout  6  inches  long  by  li  inches  broad.  They  are  toothed  in  the  upper  part 
and  are  dark  green  above  and  paler  below."  (Proc,  Royal  Hort,  Soc»,  vol,  40, 
p.  ISO,  1915.) 

40842.  PHYI.L08TACHY8  sp.    PoaccsB.  Bamboo. 

From  Burroughs,  Ga.  Plants  secured  by  Mr.  Edward  Simmonds,  through 
Mr.  S.  B.  Dayton,  Savannah,  Ga.    Received  June  5,  1915. 

'*  From  J.  T.  Smith's  place,  Burroughs,  Ga.  A  bamboo  reported  to  have  been 
bron{;ht  from  India  in  1890  and  planted  near  Savannah,  where  it  attains  a 
hei|?ht  of  at  least  50  feet  and  a  diameter  of  3  Inches."     {Dayton.) 

For  an  Illustration  of  the  Smith  bamboo  grove,  see  Plate  VI. 

4084P      Passiflora  alata  Curtis.    Passifloraceae.    Passion  fruit. 

From  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Presented  by  Mr.  Garret  P.  Wilder.  Received 
June  9,  1915. 

*'Thls  is  a  strong,  vigorous  vine,  very  suitable  for  arbors  and  trellises.  It  is 
not  commonly  found  In  Hawaii;  however,  a  very  fine  specimen  of  its  kind  is 
growing  in  Dr.  St.  D.  G.  Walter's  garden  in  Honolulu.  The  leaves  are  oval  to 
ovate,  the  petioles  having  two  glands.  The  fragrant  purple  flowers  are  about  2 
inches  in  diameter.  The  ovoid-pointed  fruit  has  a  tough,  leathery  shell,  which, 
when  green,  is  6  striated,  vdth  white  stripes;  when  quite  ripe  the  fruit  is  a  dull 
orange-yellow.  The  numerous  seeds  are  imbedded  in  the  juicy,  scented  pulp, 
which  is  aromatic  and  delicious.  Propagation  is  by  seed  and  by  cuttings."  (O. 
P.  \Vilder^  Fruits  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,) 
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40844  and  40845. 

From  Johannesburg,  Union  of  South  Africa.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  Burtt 
Davy,  botanist.  Agricultural  Supply  Association.    Received  June  7, 1915. 

40844.  Clematis  stanueyi  Hooker.    Ranunculacefe.  Clematis. 

"An  erect,  robust  herb,  3  feet  in  height  with  blternate,  silky,  wed^ 
shaped  leaves  and  large  white  to  pink-purple  flowers,  1  to  3  Inches  acrosB.** 
(Davy.) 

40845.  Pbotea  sp.    Proteaceffi. 

40846  and  40847.    Phaseolus  lunatus  L.    Fabacese. 

MadagaBcar  butter  bean. 

From  Marseille,  France.    Presented  by  Dr.  E.  Heckel,  Colonial  Institute, 
through  the  American  consul  general.    Received  May  29, 1915. 

40846.  "  Speckled  with  red."  40847.    "  White." 

40848.  HoLGus  sorghum  L.    Poaceae.  Sorghum. 
{Sorghum  vulgare  Pers.) 

From  the  Seychelles  Islands.    Presented  by  Mr.  P.  Rivaly  Dupont,  curator, 
Botanic  Station.    Received  June  22,  1915. 

"  Seeds  of  wild  sorghum  collected  at  Anse  auz  Pins,  Mahe,  Seychelles.  Tbe 
three  species  got  mixed  while  drying."    {Duf>ont.) 

40849.  MisANTECA  TRiANDRA  (Swartz)  Mez.    Laurace^ 
(Acrodiclidium  jamaicense  Nees.) 

From  Miami,  Fla.    Presented  by  Mr.  D.  Sturrock.    Received  June  12,  1915. 

"A  tall  ornamental  and  shade  tree  with  flaky  bark  and  dense  lustrous  foliage; 
leaves  elliptic-oblong.  Native  of  the  Antilles.  Does  well  in  southern  Florida," 
(Sturrock.) 

"This  species  has  the  foliage  of  M,  capitata  with  the  Inflorescence  of  M. 
anacardioide9.  It  is  referred  both  by  Grisebach  and  by  Meissner  to  Acrodiclidium 
jamaicense t  as  a  broad-leaved  variety,  and  is,  indeed,  very  nearly  allied  to  that 
species,  which  seems  to  connect  the  two  genera,  as  the  thick  stamens  are  more 
or  less  united  at  the  base,  though  free  at  the  summit.  It  has,  however,  the  large 
glands  at  the  base  of  the  stamens  of  AcrodicUdiumt  although  no  staminodia  as  In 
most  Misanteca."    (ffoofcer, /cone*  Ptontarwm,  voJ.  5,  p. -f7.) 

40850.  Lttchi  chinensis  Sonner.    Sapindaceas.  LitchL 
(Nephelium  litchi  Gambess.) 

From  Honolulu,  Hawaii.    Purchased  from  Mr.  J.  E.  Higglns,  horticulturist, 
Hawaii  Experiment  Station.    Received  June  24,  1915. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  86042,  86066,  and  88779  for  previous  Introductions  and 
description. 

40851.  Phyllostachts  sp.    Poacese.  Bamboo. 

From  Savannah,  Ga.    Presented  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Dayton.    Received  June  24^ 
1915. 

This  plant  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  varietur  as  S.  P.  L  No.  40842. 
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40852  and  40853. 

From  Ouemes,  Argentina.  Presented  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Schnltz,  director,  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  through  Mr.  Eli  Taylor,  American  vice 
consul,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  Received  June  21,  1915.  Quoted  notes 
by  Mr.  Schultz. 

40852.  Passifloba  edulis  Sims.    Passifioracete.  .  Passion  fruit. 

"I  returned  last  night  from  a  trip  to  Jujuy,  where  I  found  another 
variety  of  edible  Passiflora,  which,  I  think.  Is  superior  to  the  variety  I 
mailed  you  before.  The  fruit  is  roundish,  smooth,  and  of  a  very  attrac- 
tive yellow  color,  of  a  rather  pale  shade,  and  not  unlike  a  Yellow  Richard 
apple.    The  fruit  is  slightly  larger  than  S.  P.  I.  No.  40075,  measuring  about 

7  to  8  cm.  In  diameter.  The  pulp  is  bluish  purple  In  color  and,  in  my 
opinion,  a  little  more  spicy  than  the  other  variety.  The  proprietor,  how- 
ever, claims  that  S.  P.  I.  No.  40075  is  a  better  fruit,  which  proves  again 
that  *  de  gustlbus  non  est  dlsputandum.'  The  plants  are  very  precocious 
and  good,  strong  growers,  for  which  reason  they  should  be  planted  about 

8  meters  apart  and  be  trained  on  four  or  five  wires,  a  foot  apart  each, 
the  upper  one  about  1.80  m.  high.  I  do  not  know  where  the  variety 
originally  came  from.  A  friend  of  the  proprietor  purchased  some  fruits 
in  Cyovent  Garden,  London,  and  brought  him  the  seeds.  The  price  for 
the  fruit  there  at  that  time  was  two  pence  each,  while  the  fruits  of  the 
Queensland  variety  sold  at  three  pence  each." 

40853.  ZiziPHUS  MisTOL  Griseb.    Rhamnacete.  Mistol. 

"A  small  tree  with  spiny,  tortuous  branches;  subrotund.  coriaceous, 
minutely  serrulate  leaves;  inconspicuous  flowers;  and  small  edible 
drupes  with  large  stones.  Introduced  as  a  possible  stock  for  the  Chinese 
jujube  and  for  comparison  with  the  Brazilian  Jua  {Ziziphus  joazeiro). 
Found  throughout  northern  Argentina  as  far  south  as  the  Province  of 
Cordova." 

40854  to  40873. 

From  China.  Purchased  from  Dr.  Camillo  Schneider,  Arnold  Arboretum, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  Received  June  14,  1915.  Quoted  notes  by  Dr. 
Schneider,  except  as  otherwise  indicated. 

40854  and  40855.     (Undetermined.)     Lauracese. 

40854.  "(No.  422.)  From  Tallfu.  Yunnan,  China.  Cultivated  and 
grows  wild,  shrub  3  to  5  m.,  fruits  ovate-elllptlc,  dark  red.  Octo- 
ber, 1914." 

40855.  "(No.  422.)     From  Tallfu,  Yunnan,  China." 

40856.  Punic  A  granatum  L.    Punicacese.  Pomegranate. 
"(A.)  Cultivated.    From  Tallfu,  Yunnan.  China." 

40857.  Primula  littoniana  G.  Forrest.    Primulaceae.  Primrose. 

"(No.  609.)     From  Tallfu,  Yunnan,  China." 

"P.  Httoniana,  though  by  no  means  the  most  beautiful  of  the  new 
hardy  Chinese  primulas,  has  an  altogether  unique  character  that  Is  bound 
to  carry  It  Into  a  permanent  place  in  the  heart  of  the  primrose  lover. 
The  small  lilac  blossoms,  as  well  as  the  lilac  leaves,  are  somewhat  like 
those  of  P.  deniiculata,  but  here  resemblance  ceases.  Instead  of  the 
usual  primula  umbel,  the  scape  terminates  in  a  long  flower  spike,  set 
thickly  with  bloom.    The  calyces  are  a  rich  maroon  and  the  remarkable 
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40854  to  40873— Continued.    (Quoted  notes  by  Dr.  C.  Schneider.) 

effect  comes  when  these  form  a  point  above  a  sort  of  ruff  of  the  lilac 
blossoms.  Small  wonder  that  it  fairly  dazzled  George  Forrest,  the  cf^l- 
lector,  when  he  found  it  massed  natnraUy  in  the  high  monntains  of 
China.  There  the  flower  stalks  sometimes  rise  to  a  height  of  2|  feet** 
{H.  S.  Adams,  Garden  Magazine^  May,  1914') 

40858  and  40859.     Cucurbit  a  pepo  L.    Cucurbltacete.  Pumpkin. 

40858.  "(No.  448.)  Prom  Talifn,  Yunnan,  China.  Cultivated. 
Fruits  large,  round;  yellowish  red  when  ripe.    October,  1914.** 

40859.  "(No.  449.)  From  Talifu,  Yunnan.  China.  CulUvated. 
Fruits  large ;  yellowish  red  when  ripe." 

40860.  Laqenaria  vulqaris  Ser.    Cucurbitacese.  Calabash  g^onrd. 
"(No.  450.)  Chiltivated  cucurbit    Fruit  green  and  pale  yellow." 

40861.  CucuRBiTA  PEPO  L.    Cucurbitaceae.  Pumpkin. 

"(No.  452.)     From  Talifu,  Yunnan,  China.    Cultivated.    Fruits  large; 
yellowish  red  when  ripe." 

40862.  ViTis  sp.     Vitaceae. 

"(NC.)  From  Talifu,  Yunnan,  China.** 

Introduced  as  a  small-fruited  kakl,  but  evidently  there  is  some  rolst»ke: 

40863.  DiosPYBOs  kaki  L.  f.     Dlospyraceie.  Persimmavu 
"(B.)  From  Talifu,  Yunnan,  China.    The  common  form,  cultivated.** 

40864.  Amygdalus  sp.    Amygdalacese.  Wild  peach. 

"(No.  549.)     From  Likiang,  China.     Semiwild  and  planted.    Septem- 
ber. 1914.     Fruits  yellowish.** 

40865  to  40871.    Pybus  sp.     Malaceae.  Fear. 

40865.  "(D.)  From  Talifu,  Yunnan,  China.  Cultivate<l  venr, 
Talifu  market,  October,  1914.  Yellow  with  brown  points,  7  cm. 
long  by  8  cm.  broad.    All  these  seeils  from  50  fruits.*' 

40866.  "(E.)  Cultivated  pear,  Talifu  market,  October,  1914.  W- 
lowish  brown,  sun  side  red,  7  cm.  long  by  7  cm.  broad.  Seeili 
from  more  than  50  frulta** 

40867.  "(F.)  From  Talifu,  Yunnan,  China.  Cultivated  pear,  simi- 
lar to  S.  P.  I.  No.  40865  but  thicker,  6J5  cm.  long  by  10  cm.  broad." 

40868.  "(G.)  Cultivated  pear,  Talifu  market,  October.  1914.  Yel- 
low with  red  (iAin  side),  numerous  fine  dark  points,  5.5  cm.  loDg 
by  8  cm.  broad." 

40869.  "(H.)  Cultivated  pear,  Talifu  market,  October,  1914 
Leather-colored,  light  points,  7  cm.  long  by  8.5  cm.  broad." 

40870.  "(K.)  Cultivated  pear,  Talifu  market,  October,  1914.  fel- 
low and  red,  fine  points,  7  cm.  long  by  9  cm.  broad.** 

40871.  "(L.)  Cultivated  pear,  Talifu  market,  October,  1914.  Tel- 
low,  fine  points  difBcult  to  see,  8  cm.  long  by  12  cm.  broad." 

40872.  MiBABiLis  JALAPA  L.    Nyctaginaccfle.  Marvel  of  Pern. 
"(No.  399.)     From  Talifu,  Yunnan,  China,  October,  1914.*' 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  24033  to  24044  for  previous  introductions. 

40873.  RiciNUB  GOMinmis  L.    Euphorblacefie.  Castor  bcao. 
•*(No.  537.)     Talifu,  Yunnan,  China.    October,  1914," 
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40874.     Claucena  lansium  (Lour.)  Skeels.    Rutacese.      Waxnpl. 

{Clausena  wampi  Oliver.) 

From  Honolulu,  Hawaii.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Hlgglns,  horticulturist, 
Hnwall  Experiment  Station.    Received  June  28,  1915. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  38708  and  39568  for  previous  introductions  and  description. 

40875  and  40876.    Lathyrus  spp.     Fabacefe. 

From  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  Presented  by  Mr.  Benito  J.  Carrasco, 
director  general,  Botanic  Gardens.    Received  June  28,  1915. 

40875.  Lathtbus  magellanicus  Lam. 

"  Usually  perennial.  Stem  3  to  5  feet  long,  smooth,  angled,  somewhat 
branched;  leaflets  ovate  or  oblong-linear;  tendrils  branched;  stipules 
cordate-sagittate,  broad;  peduncles  long.  3  to  4  flowered,  flowers  dark 
purple-blue.  A  strong-growing,  woody,  almost  evergreen  species  covered 
with  a  bluish  bloom.  Since  it  is  a  maritime  plant,  salt  is  said  to  assist 
its  growth.  It  is  sometimes  regarded  as  an  annual."  (Bailey,  Standard 
Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  4,  p.  1826.) 

40876.  Lathtbus  nervosus  Lam. 

"Glabrous  plants  with  stems  about  1  foot  long.  The  leaves  are  com- 
posed of  two  nearly  sessile,  large,  oval,  acute  leaflets  having  conspicuous 
reticulate  nerves.  Tendrils  trifld.  Stipules  large,  sagittate,  nerved,  some- 
what shorter  than  the  leaves.  Peduncles  solitary,  2  inches  long,  bearing 
5  to  7  purple  flowers."     {Lamarck,  Encyclopedia,  vol.  ft,  p.  708.) 

40877  and  40878.    Ziziphus  jujttba  Miller.    Rhamnacese. 

{/AziphUH  safira  Gaertn.)  Jujube. 

From  China.  Collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Explorer  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Received  May  11,  1915.  Quoted  notes 
by  Mr.  Meyer. 

40877.  "(No.  120b.  From  Pinchow,  Shensi,  China.  January  20,  1915.) 
A  very  good  quality  of  jujube,  having  large  and  heavy  fruits  of 
elongated  shape;  considered  to  be  the  second  best  in  China,  the  Ta 
yiian  tsao  of  Palhslangchen,  Shansi.  coming  first.  Chinese  name 
Chin  tsao  and  Fei  tsao,  meaning  *  Golden  jujube '  and  '  Fat  jujube.' 
Scions  sent  under  No.  1252  [S.  P.  I.  No.  405061." 

40878.  "(No.  121b.  From  Llngpao,  Honan,  China.  January  81,  1015.) 
A  medium-large  variety  of  Jujube,  of  round-flat tene<l  shape  and  of 
brown-red  color.  Meat  sweet,  but  of  loose  texture;  much  used  baked 
in  bread  and  bolle<l  with  millet.  Chinese  name  Ta  hung  tsao,  meaning 
•  large  red  jujube.'  Apparently  the  same  as  sample  77b,  of  which 
scions  were  sent  under  No.  1058  [S.  P.  I.  No.  37476]." 

40879.     Triticum  aestivum  L.    Poaceae.  Wheat. 

(Triticum  vulgare  Vill.) 

From  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.  Presented  by  Mr.  Adn.  Hernnndez, 
Acting  Director  of  Agriculture     Received  June  11,  1915. 

**  Spanish  Zarraceno  or  Candeal.  Grown  in  Cagayan  Province.  Introduced 
into  the  Philippines  50  years  ago.  Is  planted  at  end  of  rainy  season;  is  grown 
on  high  lands  and  matures  In  90  days."     (Hernandez.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  39152  for  previous  introduction. 
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40880.  ZiNziBER  OFFICINALE  Rosc.    Zinziberace».  Oinger. 

From  China.    Collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Explorer 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  June  30,  1915. 

"(No.  1256.  Peking,  China.  May  6,  1915.)  A  variety  of  wet-land  ginger, 
said  to  come  from  southern  China,  retailing  In  Peking  at  10  cents  (Mexican 
silver)  per  catty  of  16  ounces.  Much  used  shredded  in  various  diseases  as  a 
condiment."     (Meyer.) 

Rhizomes. 

4088 1.  AcRoooMiA  FusiFORMis  (Swartz)  Sweet.    Phoenicace«. 

From   Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  Cuba.     Presented  by  Mr.   Juan  T.  Roig, 
botanist,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.    Received  June  28,  1915. 

"  Macaw  tree  of  Jamaica,  Corozo  de  Jamaica  of  Cuba.  Trunk  10  to  30  feet 
high,  fusiform  or  swollen  above  the  middle,  armed  with  spines  in  rings.  I^eaves 
pinnate,  petioles  and  rachls  densely  armed.  Inflorescence  Inclosed  in  two 
spathes,  inner  complete,  sparingly  armed.  Peduncles  also  armed  with  long  black 
spines.  Fruit  depressed  globose,  about  1  inch  in  diameter,  smooth.  Seed  very 
hard,  1  celled,  foramina  lateral.  A  remarkably  strong  fiber  called  pita  de 
corozo  is  extracted  from  the  rachls  of  the  leaves  of  this  palm  and  Is  used  in 
Cuba  In  the  manufacture  of  brushes."     (0.  B,  Doyle,) 

Erroneously  referred  to  Acrocomia  lasioapatJia  by  Martins  and  Grisebach, 


40882  to  40885.     Oryza  sativa  L.    Poacese. 

From  Athens,  Greece.    Presented  by  the  Soci^t6  Royale  D' Agriculture  Hd- 
l^nlque.    Received  June  16,  1915. 

40882.  "  Ostylia.  Thessallan  Lazarina  rice." 

40883.  *'  Beloca.  Thessallan  Lazarina  rice." 

40884.  "  No.  43.  Seed  of  Macedonia  Edessa  rice.** 

40885.  "  No.  44.  Seed  of  Macedonia  Edessa  rice.** 

40886  to  40889. 

From  Calcutta,  India.     Presented  by  Mr.  William  Bembower,  Collins,  Ohia 
Received  June  25,  1915. 

40886.  Bambos  tulda  Roxb.    Poacese.  Bamboa 

"The  common  bamboo  of  Bengal,  where  it  grows  in  great  abundant 
everywhere,  flowering  in  May.  Not  uncommon  in  the  deciduous  forest* 
of  Pegu,  generally  occupying  lower  and  moister  stretches  of  ground  in 
company  with  tinwa,  Cephalostachyum  pergracile,  the  dry  hills  surrouml- 
ing  being  covered  with  Dendrocalamus  strictus."     (Brandis,) 

"An  evergreen  or  deciduous,  csespitose,  arboreous,  gregarious  baniboa 
Culms  green  or  glabrous  when  young,  gray-green  when  older,  sometimes 
streake<l  with  yellow,  20  to  70  feet  high,  not  or  little  branched  below; 
2  to  4  inches  in  diameter ;  nodes  not  swollen,  the  lower  ones  fibrous  rooted; 
internodes  1  to  2  feet  long,  white  scurfy  when  very  young,  ringetl  witli 
white  below  the  nodes,  the  walls  thin,  0.3  to  0.5  Inch ;  branches  many  f  n>i:i 
nearly  all  nodes,  those  of  lowest  ones  thin,  nearly  leafless,  horizontal." 
(J.  8.  GamUe,  Bambuscw  of  British  India.  In  Annals  of  the  Calcvtt^ 
Muaeunij  vol.  7,  p.  SO.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  19269  and  21002  for  previous  Introductions  and  d^ 
scrlption. 
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40886  to  40889— Continued. 

40887.  CuPHALOSTACHYUM  PERGRAciLE  Munro.     Poacece.  Bamboo. 

.  "A  deciduous  arboreous,  tufted  bamboo,  with  glaucous-pjreen  culms  30 
to  40  feet  high,  2  to  3  inches  iu  diameter,  and  rather  thin  walled,  the 
walls  usually  about  one-half  Inch  thick.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  bamboo? 
of  Burma  and  one  of  those  most  frequently  found  In  association  with 
teak."     (Brandis.) 

"  This  beautiful  species  is  probably  the  most  common  of  all  Burmese 
bamboos  except  Dendrocalamus  strictus,  and,  as  I  am  Informed  by  J.  W. 
Oliver,  it  may  be  found  almost  any  year  flowering  sporadically  like  D. 
strictus  and  D.  hamiltonii,  but  not  generally  producing  good  seed  on  such 
occasions.  The  Kolhan  and  Assam  localities  would  point  to  its  having  a 
wider  range  than  Is  generally  supposed.  The  culms  are  largely  used  for 
building  and  mat  making  and  other  purposes,  and  in  Burma  the  lolnts 
are  used  for  boiling  kauknyin  or  glutinous  rice,  the  elTect  being  to  make 
a  long  mold  of  boiled  rico  which  can  be  carried  about  to  be  ^a ten  on  Jour- 
neys. It  is  at  once  recognized  by  the  characteristic  inflorescence,  the  short 
sheaths  with  rounded,  long-fringed  auricles,  and  long  bifldly  mucronate 
palea."  (J.  8,  Gamble,  BamhusecB  of  British  India.  In  Annals  of  the 
Calcutta  Museum,  vol.  7,  p.  109.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  21236  and  21943  for  previous  introductions  and  de- 
scription. 

40888.  Dendrocalamus  hamiltonh  Nees  and  Arnott.    Poaceie. 

Bamboo. 

*'A  common  bamboo  in  the  eastern  Himalaya:j  from  Kumaon  to  Assan? 
It  Is  generally  a  tall  grass  40  to  60  feet  in  height,  but  sometimes  found  as 
a  long  and  tangled  bush.  The  young  shoots  are  used  as  food,  being  boiled 
and  eaten  in  Sikkim,  Bhutan,  and  Assam.  The  haulms  are  large,  3  to  6 
Inches  In  diameter,  rather  hollow,  and  not  always  straight,  but  they  are 
used  for  every  variety  of  purpose."     (Brandis.) 

"  This  is  the  common  bamboo  of  the  Darjlllng  Hills  and  Terai,  of  the 
Duars  and  the  Assam  Valley,  and  is  in  universal  employment  for  build- 
ing and  basket  and  mat  work,  though  as  a  building  bamboo  its  compara- 
tive softness  and  thin  walls  make  it  inferior  to  such  species  as  B.  tulda 
and  balcooa.  The  young  shoots  are  eaten  as  a  vegetable.  The  inner 
layer  of  the  culm  sheath  is  used  for  covering  Burmese  cigarettes.  This 
bamboo  flowers  usually  sporadically,  so  that  clumps  in  flower  may  almost 
always  be  found,  and  consequently  it  has  been  largely  and  often  col- 
lected ;  at  the  same  time,  like  other  species,  it  sometimes  flowers  grega- 
riously, as  it  is  doing  this  year  (1894)  both  in  Sikkim  and  in  Dehra  Dun. 
Of  its  straggling  habit,  so  noticeable  in  the  forests  of  Bengal  and  Burma, 
but  curiously  much  less  so  in  the  Dun,  J.  W.  Oliver  remarks,  *  When  they 
have  no  trees  to  support  them  the  main  stems  bend  over,  forming  im- 
penetrable thickets,  and  the  lateral  branches  ascend  vertically,  often 
forming  shoots  nearly  as  long  as  the  main  stems.'  This  species  is  very 
easily  identified  by  Its  panicle  of  bright  purple-red  flowers ;  and  when  out 
of  flower  the  gray  stems,  long,  nearly  glabrous  stem  sheaths,  and  strag- 
gling habit  cause  it  to  be  easily  recognized.  The  long,  hairy  points  to 
the  anthers  are  also  remarkable."  (J.  S.  Oamhle,  Bamhusew  of  British 
India.    In  Annals  of  the  Calcutta  Museum,  vol.  7,  p.  85.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  38736  and  39178  for  previous  Introductions, 
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40886  to  40889— Continued. 

40889.  Dendrocalamus  strictxjs  (Roxb.)  Nees.    Poacese.         Bamboa 

"A  very  useful  and  strong  bamboo  of  India,  formerly  used  nniversally 
for  spear  staffs.  The  plant  flowers  frequently  and  does  not  die  down 
after  flowering,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many  bamboos.  The  calms  are 
said  sometimes  to  reach  a  height  of  100  feet."     {Brandts,) 

"This  is  the  most  common  and  most  widely  spread  and  most  nnl- 
versally  used  of  the  Indian  bamboos,  and  is  commonly  known  as  the 
*  male  bamboo.'  Its  culms  are  employed  by  the  natives  for  all  purposes  of 
building  and  furniture,  for  mats,  baskets,  sticks,  and  other  purposes.  It 
furnishes,  when  solid  culms  are  procurable,  the  best  material  for  lance 
shafts.  In  Burma,  when  large  culms  are  obtainable,  they  are  much  in 
request  for  masts  for  native  boats.  It  flowers  gregariously  over  large 
areas,  as  It  did  in  the  Central  Provinces  In  1865,  but  it  may  be  foaml 
flowering  sporadically,  a  few  clumps  at  a  time,  almost  every  year,  in  any 
locality,  and  such  clumps  then  usually  die  off.  These  flowerings,  how- 
ever, do  not  produce  as  much  good  seed  as  when  the  gregarious  flowering 
takes  place.  The  flowers  appear  in  the  cold  season  between  NovMnber 
and  April,  the  seed  ripening  in  June.  The  leaves  fall  in  February  or 
March,  and  the  young  new  ones  appear  in  April.  The  young  culms  are 
rather  late,  usually  beginning  to  appear  in  July  some  time  after  the  rains 
begin."  (J.  S,  Oamhle,  Bamhusew  of  British  India,  In  Annals  of  the 
Calcutta  Museum,  vol,  7,  p.  79.) 

See  S.  P.  I  Nos.  21548,  23476,  and  37223  for  previous  introductions. 

40890  and  40891.    Diaspybos  spp.    Diospyracese. 

From  Lai  Bagh,  Bangalore,  India.  Presented  by  Mr.  William  Bembower, 
Collins,  Ohio.    Received  June  25,  1915. 

40890.  DiosPYROS  sp. 

Received  as  Diospyros  embryoptcris,  for  which  we  are  using  the  name 
Diospyros  peregrina,  with  which  the  seeds  do  not  agree. 

40891.  Diospyros  Montana  Roxb. 

"A  deciduous  and  small  erect  tree,  growing  to  a  height  of  about  30 
feet.  Is  quite  ornamental  and  useful  where  small  trees  are  desirable." 
{Bembower.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  31644,  32799,  and  35084  for  previous  introduction.^ 
and  descriptions. 

40892.    DioscoREA  actjleata  L.    Dioscoreacese. 

From  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.  Presented  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Edwards,  direc- 
tor. Bureau  of  Agriculture.    Tubers  received  June  2,  1915. 

"No.  19-1017.  Tugue.  Flesh  white  and  mealy,  but  firm  and  a  little  fibrous; 
sweetish.  The  quality  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  Yampi  of  Jamaica."  (A.  1. 
Young, ) 

40898.    Citrus  grandis  (L.)  Osbeck.    Rutaceae.  Pammelo. 

From  Nagasaki,  Japan.  Ck)llected  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Swingle,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.  Received  by  the  Office  of  Crop  Physiology  and  Breeding 
Investigations,  June  26,  1915. 

"I  found  at  Nagasaki  Experiment  Station  a  most  excellent  pummelo,  tht 
Hirado  Buntan,  better  than  the  Hongkong  pummelo,  though  not  seedless.    I 
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send  seeds  fh>m  a  choice  fruit  given  me  at  the  experiment  station  May  23.  The 
pith  of  the  firult  Is  small  and  solid,  the  color  like  a  good  grapefruit."  (Extract 
ftom  letter  from  W.  T.  Sicingle,  dated  "  Off  Shanghai,  China,  May  25, 1915.*') 

40894  and  40896.    Cracca  spp.    Fabace®. 

From  Peradeniya,  Ceylon.    Presented  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Macmlllan,  superintend- 
ent, Boyal  Botanic  Gardens.    Received  June  29,  1915. 

40894.  Cbacca  Candida  (DC)  Kuntze. 
{Tephrosia  Candida  DC) 

"  Well  known  In  the  Bast  as  Boga-medeUoa.  This  grows  rapidly  and 
attains  a  height  of  8  to  10  feet  or  more.  It  is  a  favorite  plant  for  plant- 
ing among  crops  for  green  manuring  and  Is  probably  the  best  for  the  pur- 
pose In  tropical  latitudes."    {MacmUlan.) 

40895.  (Dbagca  ynxosA  fdbfubea  (L.)  Kuntse.  KavalaL 
{Tephratia  purpurea  Pers.) 

^A  perennial  herb,  1  or  2  feet  high,  with  few-flowered  racemes  of 
purplish  pink  flowers,  used  in  the  low  country  of  Ceylon  as  a  green  ma- 
nure and  In  the  dry  regions  as  a  mulch  and  sand  binder.  A  decoction  of 
the  bitter  root  is  used  by  the  Hindoos  for  dyspepsia,  diarrhea,  and  flatu- 
lence. (Adapted  from  MacmUlan,  Handbook  of  Tropical  Gardening,  and 
Lanessan,  Let  Planter  UUles.) 
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AbutUan    avicennae.      See    AbutiUm 
iheophrasti. 

theophrasti,  40743. 
Acanthopanax  leucorrhizus,  40710. 
Acrocomia  funformU,  40681. 
Acrodiclidium   janiaicense.     See  Mis- 

anicca  triandra. 
Aegle  marmeloa.    See  Belou  marmelos. 
Akeake,  Olearia  traverHiy  40586. 
Albizzia  sp..  40731. 

moluccana,  40776. 
Aleurites  cordata,  40673. 

fordii,  40393. 
Alfalfa.    See  Medicago  spp. 
Allogyne  cuneiformiSt  40525. 
Aloe  spp.,  40528,  40529,  40531. 

niarlothii,  40530. 

9es9Uifiora.    See  under  40529. 
Alpinia  nutans,  40777. 
Amerimnon  sissoo,  40778. 
Ampelopgis  sp.,  40739. 

aconitifolia,  4073& 
Amygdalus  sp.,  40864. 

davidiana,  40668,  40722. 

per«ica,  40721,  40806,  40807. 
ilnnono  cfteHmoto,  40554,  40779. 

reticulata,  40836. 

scleroderma,  40835. 
Apple,  Malus  sylvestris,  40830. 

crab,  Malus  spp.,  40592,  40729. 

Huidobro,  40830. 
Apricot,     Siberian,     Prunus     sibirica, 

40504. 
Artemisia  sp.,  40752. 
Artocarpus  integra,  40825. 

integrifolia.     See  Artocarpus  in- 
tegra. 
Ash,  Frajnn««  paxiana,  40582. 
Asparagus  luddus,  40617. 
Astragalus  sp.,  40745. 
^vena  mula,  40650. 

sativa,  40651. 
Avocado,  Persea  americana,  40555. 

B  a  d  e  a ,    Passi flora    quadrangularis, 
40552. 


Bael  fruit,  Belou  marmelos,  40774. 
Bamboo,  Bambos  tulda,  40886. 

Cephalostachvum  pergracile,  40887. 

Dendrocalamus  Jiamiltonii,  40888. 
strictus,  40889. 

Phyllostachys  spp.,  40842,  40851. 
Bambos  tulda,  40886. 
Barberry,  Berberis  spp..  40683-^0687. 

Huang  lien  tz*Q,  40681. 
Barley,  Hordeum  vulgare,  40645-40649, 

40652. 
Bauhinia  faberi,  40708. 
Bean,  broad,  Vieta  /o6a,  40655. 

(China).  40532,  40655. 

Chinese  knife,  Canavali  gladiatum, 
40532. 

common,  Phaseolus  vulgaris,  40390. 

flowering,  40390. 

(France),  40846,  40847. 

Madagascar  butter.  Phaseolus  lun- 
atus,  40846,  40847. 

(Mas.sachusetts),  40390. 

Ta  tou,  Vicia  faba,  40655. 

Tao     tou,     Canavali     gladiatum^ 
40532. 
Begonia  socotra/na,  40526. 
Belou  marmelos,  40T74. 
Berberis  spp.,  40683-40687. 

aggregata,  40688. 

brachypoda,  40562. 

potanini,  40681. 

soulieana,  40682. 

subcaulialata,  40563. 
Betula  japonica  mandshurica,  40564. 

occidentalis,  405(J5. 
Birch.  See  Betula  spp. 
Birodoshiba,     Osterdamia     tenuifolia, 

40609. 
Boga-medelloa,  Cracca  Candida,  40894. 
Bombax  malabaricum,  40603. 
Box,  Buxus  Tiarlandii,  40566. 
Brassica  pekinensis,  40004,  40840. 
Buanha,  Qarcinia  loureiri,  40fio3. 
Bui  lace,    Prunus    domestica    insititia^ 
40503. 

Kanatsli-Tnmbul,  40503. 
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Bush  cherry,  Prun/ut  proatrata,  40815. 
Buxu8  harlandii,  40666. 

Cabbage,  Chinese,  BrasHca  pekirienHa, 

4(JdU4|  4Uo4ll» 
Shantung,     Braasica     pekinenaia, 

Camoenaia  maxima^  40391. 
Canarium    commune.     See    Canarium 
indicum, 

indicum,  40827. 

ovatumy  40558. 
Canavali  gladiatum,  40532. 
Cannabia  aativa,  40608. 
Capriola  dactylon,  40765. 
Capaicum  annuum,  40761. 
Caragana  sp.,  40711. 
Carica  papaya,  40601. 
Oarob,  Ceratonia  aUiqua,  40816-40823. 

Casuda,  40817. 

Flor  de  Altramuz,  40822. 

Macho  de  Flor  Amarilla,  40820. 
de  Flor  Oolorada,  40819. 

Matalafera,  40816. 

Roja  Vera,  40818,  40823. 

(Spain),  40816-40823. 

Vera,  40821. 
Caryopieria  incana,  40713. 

maatacanthua.      See    Caryopieria 
incana, 
Caaainia  leptophylla,  40567. 
Caatanea  moUiaaima,  40508. 
Castor  bean,  Ricinua  communia,  40873. 
Cedrela  odorata,J08S8. 
Cedro.  Cedrela  odorata,  40838." 
Celaatrua  acuminatua,  40568. 

angiUaiua,  40569. 
Cephaloatachyum  pergracile,  40887. 
Ceratonia  ailiqua,  40816-40823. 
Ceratoatigma  plumbaginoideaj  40755. 
Ohaenomslea     lagenaria     cathayensia, 

40723. 
Chaetoapermum  glutinoaum,  40550. 
Chalcaa  exotica,  40392. 
Chenopodium  quinoa,  40797. 
Cherimoya,  Annona  cherimola,  40554, 

40779. 
Cherry,  Prunua  maximowicziiy  40621. 

bnsh,  Pntniw  proatrata,  40815. 
(Japan),  40621,  40622. 

Japanese    flowering,    Prunua    «cr- 
rulata      aachalinenaia,      40622, 
40623. 
(Russia),  40815. 


Cherry,    Sargent's,    Prunua    aerrulata 

aachalinenaia,  40622,  40623. 
Chestnut,  Caatanea  moUiaaima,  40506. 

(China),  40508. 

Qui  U  tzQ,  40508. 
Chin    tsao,    Ziziphua    jujuha,    4O506. 

40877. 
Chryaanthemum  spp.,  40627,  40636. 

anethifolium,  40542. 

anaerinaefolium,  40627. 

balaamita,  40543,  40628,  40629. 

carinatum,  40513. 

caucaaicum,  40511,  40630. 

dnerariaefolium,  40631. 

coccineum,  40512,  40632. 

coronarium,  40633. 

corymhoaum,  40544.  40634, 

grande,  40635. 

indicum,  40753. 

lacuatre,  40637. 

leucanthemum,  40638. 

macrophyllum,  40639. 

maximum,  40640. 

morifolium,  40754. 

myconia,  40641. 

pallena,  40642. 

parthenium^  40643. 

praealtum,  40545,  40644. 

aegetum,  40546. 

aerotinum,  40547. 

ainenae.  Bee  Chrysanthemum  monr 

folium, 
viacoaum,  40548. 
Citron,  Citrua  medica,  40674. 
Citrullua  vulgaris,  40763,  40769,  4O809. 
Citrua  sp.,  40509. 

decumana.    See  CUrua  grandia. 
grandia,  40772,  40893. 
hyatrix,  40824. 
medica,  40674. 
fiana,  40675. 
odorata,  40676. 
ainenaia,  40895. 

Claucena  lanaium,  40874. 
CJauaena  wampi.     See  Claucena  to*- 
aium, 

Clematia  sp.,  40704. 

atanleyi,  40844. 

tangutica,  40570. 
Coccothrinax  argentea,  40524. 
Cocos  odorata,  40780,  4078L 
Colocaaia  eaculenta,  40805. 
Oonvolvulua  cneorum,  40673^ 
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Coriaria  sinica,  40706. 

Corn,  Zea  mays,  40653,  40654. 

marigold.    Chrysanthemum    sege- 
tum,  40546. 
Comus  macrophylla,  40608. 
Corozo  de  Jamaica,  Acrocomia  fusi- 

formis,  40681. 
Gostmary,  Chrysanthemum  halsamita, 

40543. 
Cotaneaster  spp.,  40571,  40572,  40730, 
40734.40735. 
dammeri' radicans,  40574. 
dielsiana,  40575. 
dielsiana  elegans,  40576. 
divaricata,  4X^Tl, 
saHcifoUa  fioccosa,  40578. 
rugosa,  40579. 
Crab  apple.  Mains  spp.,  40592,  40729. 
Cracca  Candida,  40894. 

viUosa  purpurea,  40895. 
Cranberry,     Ooiycoccus     macrocarfms, 

40587. 
Crane's-bill,  Erodium  sp.,  40750. 
Crataegus  crenulata.    See  Pyracantha 
crenulata. 
pinnaiiflda,  40605,  40606. 
Cucumber,  Cucumis  sativus: 
(China),  40762. 
(India),  40783,  40784. 
(Japan),  40828. 
Tg'ai  kua,  40762. 
Cucumis  sp.,  40764. 

sativus,  40762,  40783,  40784,  40828. 
Cucurbita   pepo,  40829,   40858,   40859, 

40861. 
Cudrania  favanensis,  40618. 
Currant,  Ribes  spp.: 

alpine,     Ribes     alpinum,     40416, 

40417. 
black,  40425,  40437,  40468,  40469, 

40488. 
buffalo,  40486. 
Caucasian  red,  40426. 
chrysococcum,  40421,  40422. 
flowering,  40479,  40480. 
(France).      40416-40418,      40421, 
40422,  40425,  40426,  40437-40439, 
40442-40444,  40450,  40454,  40458, 
40460,  40465-40467, 40470,  40472- 
40474,  40478-40481,  40486-40488, 
40496. 
red,    40438,    40454,    40460,    40466, 
40472-40474,  40478,  40487. 


Cust.ard-apple,  Annona  spp. : 

Poz-te,  Annona  scleroderma,  40835. 
Red  pox,  Annona  reticulata,  40836. 
Cydonia  cathayensis.    See  Chaenomeles 
lagenaria  cathayensis. 
oblonga,  40510. 
Cynodon  daotylon.    See  Capriola  dac- 
tylon, 

Dalbergia  sissoo.    See  Amerimnon  sis- 

soo, 
Dao  do,  Canavali  gladiatum,  40532. 
Daphne  blagayana,  40613. 
Dendrocalamus  hamilto}iii,  40688. 

strictus,  40889. 
Deutzia  schneideriana  laxiflora,  40580. 
Dioscorea  aculcata,  40892. 
Diospyros  sp.,  40890. 

kaki,  40863. 

lotus,  40669. 

montana,  40891. 
Dogberry,  Ribes  cynosbati,  40445. 
Dolicholus  phaseoloides,  40551. 
Durian,  Durio  zibethinus,  40826. 
Durio  zibethinus,  40826. 

Eggplant,  Solanum  melongena,  40759, 

40760. 
Elm,  Ulmus  pumila,  40507. 

(CJhina),  40507. 

Lung  chao  yii  sbu,  40507. 

pendula,  40507. 
Eragrostis  abyssinica,  40535. 
Erodium  sp.,  40750. 
Euonymus  spp.,  40696,  40697. 

nanus,  40698. 

radicans  acutus,  40581. 
Eupatorium  sp.,  40740. 
Evening  primrose.    See  Oenothera  spp. 
Everlasting  pea,  Lathyrus  spp.,  40536, 

40537,  40672,  40798. 
Evodia  rutaecarpa,  40719. 

Fei  tsao,  Ziziphus  jufuba,  40506,  40877. 
Ficus  carica,  40499. 
Field  pea,  Pisum  arvense,  40661. 
Fig,  Ficus  carica,  40499. 
(Italy),  40499. 
Troiaro,  40499. 
Fraxinus  paxiana,  40582. 
Fur?:  Ha  thymifolia,  40583. 
Fugosia    cuneiformis.      See    Allogyne 
cuneiformis. 
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Oarcinia  loureiri,  40553. 
Gtention,  Oentiana  lutea,  40670. 
Oentiana  lutea,  40670. 
Ginger,  Zinziber  oiUcinalej  40880. 
Glycine  hispida.    See  8oja  max. 
Gooseberry,  Ribes  spp. : 

(France),     40419.     40420,     40424, 
40427,  40445,  40446,  40449.  40457, 
40471,  40476,  40477,  40483^40485, 
40490,  40494,  40495. 
Gourd,   calabash,  Lagenaria  vulgaris, 
40860. 
loofah,  Luffa  cylindrica,  40533. 
Grape,  Vitis  spp.,  40624,  40733. 

Peking,  40624. 
Grass,    Bermuda,    Capriola    dactplon, 
40765. 
Japanese  lawn,  Osterdamia  ienui- 
folia,  40609. 
Guava,.P»Miittw  guajava,  40610,  40611. 

Haw,  Chinese,   Crataegus  pinnatifid'a, 
40605,  40606. 

Suan,  tsa,  40605,  40606. 
Hedysarum  sp.,  40746,  40747. 
Hel  tsao,  Diospyros  lotus,  40669. 
Helianthemum  tuberaria,  40584. 
Heliotrope,     Heliotropium     curassavi- 
oum,  40771. 

beach,  40771. 
Heliotropium  curassavicum,  40771. 
Hemp,  Cannabis  sativa,  40608. 

Turkish,  40608. 
Eippophae  rMmnoides  procera,  40715. 
Holcus   sorghum,   40663-40667,   40773, 
40848. 

sorghum  verticillifloruSy  40832. 
Honeysuckle."   See  Lonicera  spp. 
Hop,  Humulus  lupulus,  40758. 
Eordeum  vulgare,  40645-40649,  40652. 
Eovenia  dulcis,  40718. 
Huang    lien    tz'u,    Berberis    potanini, 

40681. 
Humulus  lupulus,  40758. 
Hydrangea  longipes,  40712. 

Indigofera  sp.,  40770. 
Ms,  spp.r  40516,  40518. 

ensata,   40766,   40767. 

halophila,  40514,  40515. 

monnierij  40517. 

spuria  desertornm,  40519. 

squalens,  40520. 


Jack  fruit.  Artocarpus  integra,  40625. 
Jasmine,  Jasminum  giraldi,  40705. 
Jasminum  giraldi,  40705. 
Jessamine,    orange,    Chalcas    exotica. 

40392. 
Juglans  portoricensis,  40834. 

regia,  40394. 
Jujube,  Zinphus  jujuba,  40506.  40877, 
40878. 

Chin  tsao,  40506,  40877. 

(China),  40506,  40877,  40878. 

Fel  tsao,  40506.  40877. 

Ta  hung  tsao,  40878. 
Juniper,  Juniperus  spp.,  40677-40680. 

Tzu  pel  Shu,  40677. 
Juniperus  chinensis,  40679,  40680. 

formosana,  40678. 

saltuaria,  40677. 

Kanatsh-Tambul,     Prunus    damestim 

insititia,  40503. 

Kaoliang,     Holcus     sorghum,    40663- 
40667. 

Ta  shlh,  40665. 

Kavalal,     Cracca     vUlosa     purpurea, 
40895. 

Klrl  oil  tree,  Aleurites  cordata,  40673> 

Kua  tsao,  Hoventa  dulds,  40718. 

Ku  p'u  chih,  Psoralea  corylifolia,  40744. 

Kusasugl-kadsura,  Asparagus  lucidui. 

40617. 
Kwakwatsu  gayu,  Cudrania  javanen- 

sU,  40618. 

Lagenaria  vulgaris,  40860. 

Lanrau,  Phoebe  nanmu,  40616. 

Lao  wan  shan  shu,   Cotoneaster  sp., 

40734. 
Lathyrus  spp.,  40811,  40812. 

annuus,  40810. 

cicera,  40798. 

cirrhosus,  40671. 

cyaneus,  40803. 

drummondi,  40536. 

lusitanicus,  40812. 

magellanicus,  40875. 

nervosus,  40876. 

pisiformis,  40799,  40818. 

spathulatus,  40800. 

sylvestris,  40537,  40672L 
Lespedeza  sp.,  40732. 
Lilac,  Syringa  sp.,  40709. 
Liliiun  sp.,  40751. 
Lily,  Lilium  sp.,  40751* 
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Limonium  sp.,  40756. 

Linden,  Tilia  sp.,  40720. 

lAtchi  chinenHs,  40850. 

Lonicera  spp..  40689,  40601.  40695. 

henryi,  40585. 

thihetica,  40690. 
Luffa   aegyptiaca.     See    Luffa    cylin- 
drica. 

cylindrical  40533. 
Long  chao    yd    shu»    Vlmus    putnila, 

40507. 
LycoperHcon  esculentum,  40556-40558. 

Ma  kang  shu,  Coriaria  ainica,  40706. 

Macadamia  temifolia,  40831. 

Macaw    tree,    Acrocomia    fu9iformiSj 

40881. 
Machilus  nanmu.    See  Phoebe  nanmu, 
Madeira.  SuHetenia  mahagoni,  40560. 
Mahogany,  Stoietenia  mahaganit  40560. 
Malus  sp.,  40729. 

X  amoldiatia,  40592. 

formosana,  40619. 

sylvestris,  40830. 
Marguerite,   Chrysanthemum  anethifo- 

Hum,  40542. 
Marvel  of  Peru,  Mirabilig  jalapa,  40872. 
^ledicago  ruthenica,  40749. 

sativa,   40748. 
Medlar,  MespUus  germanica,  40786. 
MespUus  germanica,  40785. 
MirabUis  jalapa,  40872. 
Misanteca  triandra,  40849. 
Mistol,  Ziziphus  mistol,  40853. 
Monkey  bread  (undetermined),  40839. 
Mountain  oak  (undetermined),  40615. 
Afurraya  exotica.    See  Chalcas  exotica. 
Myrobalan,  Prunus  ceroiifera  divan- 
cata,  40500. 

Nanmu,  Phoebe  nanmu,  40616. 
NepJielium  litchi.     See  lAtchi  chinensia, 
Nicotiana  rustica,  40742. 
tabacum,  40741. 

Dak,  Quercus  inaignU,  40534. 
Oat,  Avena  spp.,  40650,  40651. 
Oca,  Ullucua  iuberosus,  40791-40796. 
Oenothera  biennis,  40521. 

frttticosa,  40522. 

glauca,  40523. 

odorata,  40801. 

pumUa,  40802. 


Oiea  europaea,  40396-40405. 
Olearia  traversii,  40586. 
Olive,  Olea  ewropaea.* 

(Algeria),  40396-40405. 

Boo  Shookiya,  40399,  40403. 

Tefahl,  40396,  40401,  40404. 

Tunlslya,  40398. 

Zoragi,  40397,  40400,  40402.  40405. 
Orange,  Citrus  sinensis,  40395. 

Biskra  blood.  40395. 

wild.  Citrus  hystrix,  40824. 
Orobanche  flava,  40538. 

lucorum,  40539. 

ramosa,  40540. 

salviae,  40541. 
Oryza  sativa,  40549,  40882-40885. 
Osterdamia  tenuifolia,  40609. 
Oxeye  daisy,  Chrysanthemum  leucat^ 

themum,  40638. 
Oxycoccus  macrocarpus,  40587. 

Paeonia  anomala,  40814. 

Pal    chUeh   tzu,   Solanum   melongena, 

40760. 
Pai  ma,  Abutilon  theophrasti,  40743. 
Palm,  Coccothrinax  argentea,  40524. 

Raphia  taedigera,  40804. 
Papaya,  Carica  papaya,  40601. 
Parilla,  Ribes  valdivianum,  40489. 
Passiflora  alata,  40843. 

edulis,  40852. 

laurifolia,  40837. 

quadrangularis,  40552. 
Passion  fruit,  Passiflora  spp.: 

Badea,  40552. 
Pea,  field,  Pisum  arvense,  40661. 

Wan  ton,  4(J661. 
Peach,  AmygdaPus  spp.: 

(Chile),  40807. 

(China),     40668,     40721,     40722, 
40864. 

Mao  t'ao,  40722. 

(Peru),  40806. 

Shan  t*ao,  40668. 

wild,  Amygdalus  davidiana,  40668, 
40722. 
Pear,  Pyrus  spp. : 

caucasica,  40389. 

(China),       40724-40728,       40865- 
40871. 

Mei  11,  40724. 

(Russia),  4a389,  40497. 

Willow-leaved,  40497. 
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Pepper,     Chill,     Capsicum      annuutn, 
40761. 
red.  Capsicum  atmuum,  40761. 
PerUla  frutescens,  40833. 

ocymoides.   See  PerUla  frutescens. 
Persea  americana,  40555. 

graiissim^.  See  Persea  americana. 
Persimmon,  Diospyros  kaki,  40863. 
(China),  40669,  40863. 
Ghoorma,  Diospyros  lotus,  40669. 
Hel  tsao,  Diospyros  lotus,  40660. 
Pe-tsal,    Brassica    pekinensis,    40604, 

40840. 
Phaseolus  lunatus,  40846,  40847. 

vulgaris,  40390. 
Phoebe  nanmu,  40616. 
PhoHnia  villosa,  40588. 
PhyUostachys  spp.,  40842,  40851. 
Pill  nut,  Canarium  ovatum,  40559. 
Plonla,  Dolicholus  phaseoloides,  40551. 
Piptanthus  concolor,  40589. 
Pistache,  Pistacia  chinensis,  40662. 
Pistacia  chinensis,  40662. 
Pisum  arvense,  40661. 
Plane   tree,   oriental,   Platanus  orien- 

talis,  40527. 
Platanus   orientalis,  40527. 
Plum,  Prunus  spp.: 

EschI,  Prunus  domestica,  40501. 
Ishopi,  Prunus  domestica^  40502. 
Kanatsh-Tambul,  40503. 
(Russia),  40501,  40502,  40786. 
Pomegranate,  Punica  granatum,  40856. 
Pomelo.    See  Pummelo. 
Potato,     Solanum    tuberosum,    40775, 
40788-40790. 
(Ecuador),  40775. 
(Peru),  40788-40790. 
Potentilla  fruticosa,  40590. 

fruticosa  albicans,  40591. 
Primrose,  Primula  littoniana,  40857. 
Primula  littoniana,  40857. 
Protea  sp.,  40845. 
Prune,  Prunus  domestica,  40498. 
Prunus  cerasifera  divaricata,  40500. 
davidiana.    See  Amygdalus  david- 

iana. 
domestica,  40498, 40501. 40502. 

inHtitia.    40503. 
maximowiczii,  40621. 
nipponica  kurUcnsis,  40620. 
persica.     See  Amygdalus  persica. 
prostrata,  4081&. 


Prunus   sargenta.     See   P.    serrmlata 
sachalinensis. 
serrulata     sachalinensis,     40622, 

40623. 

sibirica,  40504. 

«pino«a,  40786. 

spinosa  macrocarpa,  40505. 
Psidium  guafava,  40610,  40611. 
Psoralea  corylifolia,  40744. 
Pulul,  Ribes  valdivianum,  40489. 
Pummelo,  Citrus  grandis,  40772,  40893l 

Hirado  Buntan,  40893. 
Pumpkin.  Cucurbita  pepo,  40858,  40859. 

40861. 
Punic4i  granatum,  40856. 
Pyracantha  crcnulata,  40736,  40737. 
Pyrus  spp.,  40724,  40726,  40727.  40865- 
40871. 
( China ) ,  40724-40728, 40865-4OS71. 

chinensis,  40728. 

communis,  40389. 

cydonia.     See  Cydonia  oUonga. 

gei^manica.     See     UespUus     ger- 

m^nica. 
(Russia),  40389,  40497. 
salicifolia,  40497. 
serrulata,  40725. 
sorbus.     See  Sorbus  domeaticu, 

Queensland  nut,  Macadamia  t&mifoHa, 

40831. 
QuerciLS  insignis,  40534. 
Qui  1!  tzQ,  Castanea  mollissima^  4050a. 
Quince,  Cydonia  oblonga,  40510. 

Chinese,     Chaenomeles    lagenaria 
cathayensis,  40723. 
Qulnoa,  Chenopodium  quinoa,  40797. 


Raphia  taedigera,  40804. 
Rhus  javanica,  40716. 

potanini,  40717. 
Rhynchosia  phaseoloides.    See  DoHeh" 

olus  phaseoloides, 
Ribes  spp.,  40406-40409.  40411-40413. 
40493. 

afflne,  40414. 

alpestre  commune,  40415. 

alpinum,  40416,  40417. 

americanum,  40418,  40435. 

X  arouatum,  40420, 

aureum,  40421,  40422,  40486. 

bracteosum  fuscesoens,  40437. 

burejense,  40424. 
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Ribes  X  carrierei,  40425. 

curvatum,  40427. 

cynosbaii,  40445. 

diacantha,    4042^-40431. 

divaricatum,  40495. 

fasdculatumj  40423, 40432-40434. 

fragrans,  4043a 

X  futurum,  40438. 

gayanum.    See  /2«&e«  trilobum. 

glaciale,  40439,  40442,  40443. 

glutino9um,  40481. 

X  ^or(fantaniim,  40444. 

grossularioiden,  40446. 

himalayense,  40448. 
lirceoto^tfm,  40447. 

hirteUum,  40449. 

X  ?u)loseric€um,  40450. 

inebriana,  40451. 40452. 

X  innominatum,  40453. 

X  X^oeTtneanum,  40454. 

lacustre,  40455, 40593. 

lepianthum,  40457. 

longeracemosum,  40458. 
davidii,  40459. 

man«;i«Wcum,  40460. 

maofimowiczii,  40410. 

meyeri,  40461. 

tanguticum,  40463. 
turkestanicum,  40462. 
monf  iir«n«m,  40456. 
moujHnerue,  40465. 

ki^/Iorum,  40464. 
fTitfUi/Iortfm,  40466. 
neva<{en«e,  40467. 
nigrum,  40468, 40469. 
ofientitle,  40470. 
ox]/acan<Aai<2e9, 40471. 
petraeum,  40472,  40473,  40496. 
caucasicum,  40426. 
X  multi/lorum,  40474. 
X  robustum,  40476. 
roe^rli,  40419. 
rotundifoHum,  40477. 
rv&rttm,  40478. 
^anguineum,  40479, 40480. 
X  schneideri,  40482. 
hpedosum,  40483. 
stenocarpum,  40485. 
X  «ifcc<rti5r«m,  40484. 
trOo&fim,  40440, 40441, 40492. 
trfere,  40475, 40487. 
ussurienae,  40488. 
valdivianum,  40489. 


/?ife6«  velutinum  X  ^i^^oe^orum,  40490. 

vibumifoUum,  40491. 

icatBonianum,  40494. 
Klce,  Ory^ra  «atii;a: 

Beloca,  40883. 

Broussa,  40549. 

( Greece ) ,  40882-40885. 

Macedonia  Edessa,  40884,  40885. 

Ostylia,  40882. 

Thessalian  Lazarlna,  40882,  40883. 

(Turkey),  40549. 
i?i'eini/9  communis,  40873. 
/2o«a  spp.,  40700-40702. 

batiA^oe  narmalis,  40768, 

hugonis,  40625. 

multiflora,  40626. 

sweginzotcU,  40699. 
Rose.    See  i2o«a  spp. 
/2«&u«  giraldianus,  40594. 

trenaettd,  40595. 

ulmifolius,  40787. 

Saccharum  ojStcinarum,  40612. 
Sandalwood,  Santalum  album,  40782. 
i^an^oZum  al&um,  40782. 
Scopolia    tangutica.      See    Scopolina 

tanguiica, 
Scopolina  tangutica,  40757. 
Sf-necio  greyi,  40596. 
Shan    hao    tzCi,    Caryopteris    incana, 

40713. 
Shan  la  tzfl  shu,  Evodia  rutaecarpa, 

40719. 
Shan  t*ao,  Amygdalus  davidiana,  40668. 
Shell  flower,  Alpinia  nutans,  40777. 
Sloe,     PruniM     apinosa     macrocarpa, 

40505. 
fifo/o  maa?,  40656-40660. 
iGfo^anttm  sp.,  40607. 

macranthum,  40602. 

mcton^ena,  40759,  40760. 

*i*6ero«ttm,  40775,  40788-40790. 
Sophara  datHdii,  40707. 
Sorbaria  arborea,  40597. 
Sorbua  domeatica,  40614. 
Sorghum,  Holcus  sorghum: 

(China),  40663-40667. 

(Seychelles  Islands),  40773,  40848. 

(South  Africa),  40832. 

wild,  40773,  40848. 
Sorghum    vulgare.     See    Holcus    aor- 

m 

ffhum. 
Soy  bean,  £foia  fikMP,  40656-5066a 
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Squash,  Cucurhita  pepo,  40829. 
Chirimen,  40829. 
(Japan),  40829. 

Stephanandra  chinensis,  40703. 

Suan  cha,  Crataegus  pinnatiflda,  40605, 

40606. 
Suan      tza,      Crataegus      pinnatifida, 

40605,  40606. 
Suan  t7/Q,  HippophaS  rhamnoidet  pro- 

cera,  40715. 
Sugar    cane,    Saccharum    offlcinarum^ 

40612. 
Denierara  1135,  40612. 
Sumac.     See  Rhus  spp. 
Sundrop,     small,     Oenothera    pumila, 

40802. 
Stoietenia  mahagoni,  40560. 
Syringa  sp.,  40709. 

Ta  hung  tsao,  Ziziphus  jujuba^  40878. 
Ta  kua,  Citrullus  vulgaris,  40769. 
Ta    shih    kaoliang,    Holcus    sorghum, 

40665. 
Ta  tou,  Vicia  faba,  40655. 
Tabog,     Chaetospermum     glutinosum, 

40550. 
Taiwan-rlngo,  Mains  formosana,  40619. 
Teff,  Eragrostis  abyssinica,  40535. 
Telopea  speciosissima,  40841. 
Tenmondo,   Asparagus  lucidus,  40617. 
Tephrosia   Candida.    See   Cracca   Can- 
dida, 
purpurea.    See  Cracca  villosa  pur- 
purea. 
Thrinax   argentea.     See   Coccothrinax 

argentea. 
Tihi-tihi,  Citrvs  medica  odorata,  4067a 
TUia  sp.,  40720. 

Tobacco,  Nicotiana  spp.,  40741,  40742. 
Lan   hua   yen,   Nicotiana   rustica, 

40742. 
Ta   yeh  yen,   Nicotiana   tabacum^ 
40741. 

Tomato,      Lycopersicon      esculentum, 
•     40550-40558. 
(France),  40.').^)e-40558. 
Mervellle  des  Marches,  40558. 


Tomato — Continued. 

Reine  des  Hfttives,  40556. 

Tres  hfttive  de  pleine  terre,  405S7. 
Triticum  aestivum,  40879. 

vulgare.    See  Triticum  aestivum. 
Ts*ai  kua,  Cucumis  sativus,  40762. 
Tugue,  Dioscorea  aculeata,  40892. 
Tung  tree,  Aleurites  fordii,  40393. 

Ullucus  tuberosus,  40791-40796. 

Ulmus  pumila,  40507. 

Undetermined,     40561,    40615,    40839. 

40854,  40855. 
Uvilla,  under  Ribes  valdivianum^  40489. 

Veronica  cataractae,  40598. 
Viburnum  sp.,  40694. 

kansuense,  40692,  40693^ 

veitchi,  40599. 
Vicia  faba,  40655. 
Vitis  spp.,  40733,  40862. 

fleamosa  parvifolia,  40600. 

vinifera,  40624. 

Walnut,  Porto  Klcan,  Juglans  portori- 
censis,  40834. 
Sorrento,  Juglans  regia,  40394. 
Wampl,  Claucena  lansium,  40874. 
Wan  tou,  Pisum  arvense,  40661. 
Waratah,  Telopea  speciosissima^4iSAl. 
Water-lemon,  yellow,  Passiflora  lattri- 

folia,  40837. 
Watermelon,  Citrullus  vulgaris^  40763, 

40769,  40809. 

Ta  kua,  40769. 
Wheat,  Triticum  aestivum,  40879. 

Candeal,  40879. 

Spanish  Zarraceno,  40879. 
Wu  pel  tzQ  shu,  Rhus  potanini^  40717. 

Yatsu    gashira,    Colocasia    €S€nUent&. 

40805. 

Zanthoxylum  alatum,  40714. 
Zea  mays,  40653,  40654. 
Zinziber  o/ndnale,  40880. 
Ziziphus  jujuba,  40506, 40877, 4087a 

mistol,  40853. 

sativa.    See  Ziziphus  jujubiu 
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VII.  Plant  of  the  oca,  Oxalis  tttberosa  Molina,  from  the  mountains  of  Peru 

and  Bolivia,  showing  the  rootstocks  and  the  typical  oxalis  foliage. 

(See  S.  P.  I.  Noe.  41168  to  41176)  48 

VIII.  Bootstocks  of  the  oca,  Oxalis  tuberosa  Molina,  a  vegetable  from  the 

Andes  of  Peru  and  Bolivia.  (See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  41168  to  41176)..  48 
IX.  The  ullucu,  Ulbicus  tuheronu  Caldas,  one  of  the  mountain  root  crops 

of  Peru  and  Bolivia.    (See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  41177  to  41184) 48 

X.  Plant  of  the  anyu,  Tropaeolum  tt^)ero8um  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  a  Peru- 
vian mountain  root  crop.  (See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  41185  and  41186)...  48 
XI.  Giant  acorns  of  a  Mexican  oak.     (Qiurctu  insiffnis  Martens  and  Gal- 

leotti»  S.  P.  I.  No.  39723) 62 
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BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN  SEED  AND  PLANT 
INTRODUCTION  DURING  THE  PERIOD  FROM  JULY 
1  TO  SEPTEMBER  30, 1915  (NO.  44;  NOS.  40896  TO 
41314).  

IKTBODUCTOBT  STATEMENT. 

This  inventory  covers  the  period  between  July  1  and  September  30, 
1915,  and  describes  419  introductions,  the  major  part  of  which  have 
been  secured  by  correspondence. 

There  is,  however,  one  notable  collection,  made  by  Mr.  O.  F.  Cook 
in  the  Peruvian  Andes,  where  he  was  sent  as  a  representative  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  Yale-National  Geographic  Society 
Peruvian  Expedition  to  find  out  the  character  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
peoples  who  produced  such  remarkable  terraced  hillsides  as  those 
in  the  region  baclf  of  Cuzco.  (See  National  Geographic  Magazine, 
vol.  29,  pp.  474-534,  May,  1916.)  Mr.  Cook's  collections  furnish 
striking  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  these  peoples,  through  the  vari- 
ety and  character  of  their  food  plants,  in  particular  their  highly 
developed  root  crops,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  nearly  as  important 
to  the  present  inhabitants  of  this  mountain  region  as  does  the  potato 
itself.  The  great  variety  in  shape  and  color  of  the  j^otato,  which  is  a 
staple  crop  there,  and  the  distinctive  names  by  which  these  many 
forms  are  known  are  further  evidence  of  the  age  of  the  civilization 
through  which  this  most  remarkable  of  all  food  vegetables  was  intro- 
duced into  universal  cultivation.  The  immense  value  of  this  one 
Peruvian  tuber,  which  has  met  with  such  success  throughout  the 
world,  should  encourage  us  to  look  more  closely  at  the  other  root 
crops  which  were  developed  probably  by  the  same  people  who  devel- 
oped the  potato.  Mr.  Cook's  collections  will  assist  us  in  doing  this 
and  in  discovering  the  regions  in  this  country  sufficiently  similar  cli- 
matically to  that  of  the  high  Peruvian  altitudes  where  these  crops 
are  grown  to  make  it  possible  to  establish  these  new  root  crops  in 
America.  Our  high  altitudes  are  unfortunately  much  warmer  than 
the  Peruvian  in  summer  and  incomparably  colder  in  winter.  Mr. 
Cook  believes  that  the  cool  coastal  climate  of  southern  California  ap- 

Note. — This  bulletin  ia  Intended  for  distribution  to  the  agricultural  experiment  stations 
ind  the  more  important  private  cooperators  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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preaches  most  nearly  that  of  the  Peruvian  region  of  any  in  the  United 
States.  Of  the  collections  listed  in  this  inventory,  the  following 
deserve  special  mention  here : 

A  cultivated  variety  of  Canna  edulis  (Noa  41100  and  41187)  with 
green  and  white  tubers  and  scarlet  flowers,  which  deserves  trial  as  a 
crop  for  the  production  of  arrowroot ;  a  wild  strawberry  (No.  41102) 
from  an  altitude  of  8,000  feet,  near  Tocontoy,  in  which  strawberry 
breeders  may  be  interested;  two  species  of  Escallonia  (Nos.  41105 
and  41112),  ornamental  trees  likely  to  thrive  on  the  Pacific  coa^; 
a  large  tree  species  of  Solanum,  which  in  winter,  when  frosts  are  of 
almost  nightly  occurrence,  produces  large  clusters  of  attractive  pend- 
ent bell-shaped  flowers,  yellowish  outside  and  rich  violet  within  (Na 
41106) ;  an  undescribed  species  of  Eugenia,  forming  an  extremely 
beautiful  tree  with  fine  glossy  foliage  contrasting  with  its  light- 
colored,  graceful  trunk  and  branches  (No.  41110) ;  a  handsome 
species  of  Malacese  (Hesperomeles)  having  hollylike  evergreen  foliage 
and  clusters  of  red  berries  (No.  41111) ;  the  Quita  naranjo,  a  sfarub 
bearing  clusters  of  white  flowers  followed  by  orange-yellow  fruits, 
which  give  it  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  orange  tree  and  may 
make  it  valuable  as  an  outdoor  shrub  and  for  greenhouse  use  as  well 
(No.  41113) ;  a  shrub  of  the  genus  Solanum,  producing  clusters  of 
attractive  blue  flowers,  which  it  holds  throughout  the  winter,  even 
in  dry  exposed  places  where  frosts  occur  every  night  (No.  41li7). 

The  three  varieties  of  Manihot  which  Mr.  Cook  has  secured  from 
the  high  altitudes  (3,000  to  6,000  feet)  in  Peru  and  from  the  tem- 
perate region  of  Lima  may  prove  so  early  maturing  as  to  be  of 
commercial  importance  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  where  the 
varieties  that  require  a  longer  season  are  generally  unsuccessful 
(Nos.  41103,  41121,  and  41122). 

The  oca  {Oxalis  tuberosa^  Nos.  41168  to  41176)  is  a  tuber-bearing 
crop  which  in  some  districts  of  Peru  stands  second  only  to  the  potato 
in  economic  importance.  There  are  many  varieties  of  it,  and  it  is 
eaten  raw,  cooked,  or  after  being  frozen  and  dried.  It  might  become 
popular  for  salads  or  pickles,  and,  since  its  native  habitat  indicates 
that  it  may  prove  adapted  to  acid  soils,  it  may  possess  certain  distir.-^t 
advantages  for  cultivation  on  soils  not  now  occupied  by  any  crop  in 
this  country. 

The  uUucu  {UUucvs  tuherosua,  Nos.  41177  to  41184)  is  another 
tuber-bearing  plant  which  is  grown  in  the  highlands  of  Peru  and 
Bolivia  and  is  represented  by  many  varieties  and  is  employed  ex- 
tensively in  soups.  It  is  a  relative  of  the  well-known  Madeira  vine, 
but  the  cultivated  varieties  do  not  grow  so  rankly  as  this  species, 
resembling  more  in  habit  the  sweet-potato  vine. 

Still  another  Andean  tuber  is  the  anyu  {Tropaeolum  tuberosum. 
Nos.  41185,  41186,  and  41195),  which  is  inferior  to  those  already  men- 
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tioned,  .according  to  Mr.  Cook,  but  has  very  remarkable  keeping 
qualities,  tubers  of  it  remaining  fresh  after  an  exposure  of  more 
than  six  months  to  room  temperatures.  Mr.  Cook  suggests  that  it 
might  be  hybridized  with  the  flowering  nasturtiums  of  our  gardens 
and  produce  new  varieties  which  could  be  perpetuated  by  tubers. 

The  fourth  root  crop  described  by  Mr.  Cook  is  the  Uacono  {Polym- 
ma  8oncMfoUa^  No.  41188),  which  belongs  to  the  sunflower  family 
and  produces  tubers  resembling  sweet  potatoes  in  shape,  but  tasting 
like  the  Jerusalem  artichoke. 

Although  Peru  is  recognized  generally  as  the  home  of  the  potato, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  American  breeders  have  known  the 
extent  to  which  the  potato  has  been  developed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Andes.  Mr.  Cook's  collection  of  47  varieties  (Nos.  41197  to 
41243),  each  with  a  distinctive  native  name,  gives  some  indication  of 
the  development  which  has  taken  place  in  the  home  of  the  potato. 

Of  material  received  from  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  who  was  exploring 
in  the  region  south  of  Shanghai,  little  is  described  in  this  inventory. 
The  most  interesting  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  the  nagi  {Myrica 
rvbra^  No.  41256),  which  bears  fruits  as  large  as  crab  apples,  of  a 
dark-purple  color,  extremely  attractive  appearance,  and  fine  flavor. 
Mr.  Meyer's  investigations  near  Hangchow,  China,  show  that  this 
species  of  fruit  tree  exists  in  numerous  varieties  and  constitutes  a  new 
crop  which  deserves  to  be  tested  on  well-drained  soils  in  our  Gulf 
States. 

Mr.  Wilson  Popenoe,  during  a  brief  visit  to  Cuba,  studied  the 
Cuban  varieties  of  the  mango  and  avocado  and  sent  in  what  from  his 
experience  with  Florida  and  California  conditions  he  believes  to  be 
the  most  promising  Cuban  varieties  of  these  fruits  (Nos.  40911, 40912, 
40920,  40921,  and  40978  to  40982).  He  recommends  as  a  new  orna- 
mental tree  and  for  trial  as  a  stock  for  the  mango  the  nariz  {Ana- 
cardiuTn  excelsum^  No.  40987). 

The  newly  aroused  interest  in  the  chayote  {Chayota  edulia)  makes 
the  collection  of  six  selected  varieties  from  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica 
(Nos.  41135  to  41140),  of  unusual  importance,  and  Mr.  Wercklfi's 
remark  that  over  100  pounds  of  the  edible  roots  are  dug  from  a  single 
plant  of  certain  green-fruited  varieties  calls  attention  to  a  portion  of 
the  plant  which  has  not  yet  been  utilized  by  us. 

The  time  may  not  have  arrived  when  plantations  of  tropical  forest 
trees  grown  for  their  timber  will  be  a  paying  proposition,  but  when  it 
does  the  ucuuba  {Virola  surinamensis^  No.  41255),  which  the  veteran 
student  of  tropical  agriculture,  the  late  Doctor  Huber,  considered 
the  most  useful  tree  of  the  Amazon  region,  will  come  in  for  consid- 
eration. Its  easily  worked,  moderately  hard  wood,  as  also  its  seeds, 
which  furnish  a  kind  of  vegetable  wax  rich  in  stearin,  may  make  it 
eligible  for  plantation  purposes. . 
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Bambos  tulda^  a  species  of  Burmese  bamboo,  which  was  intro- 
duced in  1907  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Sibpur,  Calcutta 
(No.  21002),  has  been  so  successful  both  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  in 
Porto  Rico  that  the  introduction  by  Dr.  Proschowsky  of  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  hardier  variety  of  this  species  from  the  Riviera  {Bam- 
bos tulda  longispicvlata^  No.  40936)  is  of  unusual  interest.  No  bam- 
boo yet  introduced  has  produced  a  quality  of  wood  so  suitable  for 
split-bamboo  fishing  rods  and  talking-machine  needles  as  the  tulda, 
and  there  appears  to  be  a  strong  demand  for  its  culms. 

The  Para  grass  and  Carib  grass,  both  remarkable  rank-growing 
foliage  grasses  from  the  Tropics,  have  grown  successfully  in  southern 
Texas  and  in  the  Everglades  and  are  yielding  forage  for  cattle- 
raising  purposes  there;  and  the  molasses  grass  (Melinis  minutifiora, 
No.  41148),  sent  in  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Day,  of  Macuco,  Brazil,  may  succeed 
equally  well  and  will  at  least  be  interesting  to  test  in  comparison 
with  them. 

Whether  the  elephant  grass  (Saccharum  cUiare,  No.  40989),  which 
covers  large  areas  in  the  Punjab,  British  India,  and  is  frequently 
planted  in  lines  or  dividing  hedges  in  low-lying  places  subject  to 
periodic  inundation,  can  be  utilized  in  this  country  is  a  question 
worthy  of  investigation. 

Mr.  I.  B.  Pole  Evans  has  sent  in  from  British  East  Africa  a  grass 
{Pennisetum  longiatylum^  No.  41055)  which  cattle  eat  greedily  and 
which  he  reports  to  be  one  of  the  most  promising  in  the  country. 
Rhodes  grass  and  Sudan  grass  have  both  been  such  distinctly  profit- 
able introductions  from  this  general  region  that  this  new  introduction 
will  be  watched  with  unusual  interest. 

Chinese  names  in  this  inventory  have  been  brought,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, into  accord  with  the  best  authorities,  the  geographic  names  (ex- 
cept when  fixed  by  decisions  of  the  United  States  Geographic  Board) 
being  given  in  the  form  accepted  by  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Com- 
munications Postal  Guide.  Many  of  the  names  of  the  smaller  vil- 
lages, however,  are  not  listed  therein,  and  in  all  such  cases  the  loca- 
tion of  the  village  is  given  with  reference  to  the  nearest  town  men- 
tioned in  that  work. 

This  inventory  has  been  prepared  by  Miss  May  Riley  and  the 
botanical  determinations  of  seeds  introduced  made  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Skeels,  while  the  descriptive  and  botanical  notes  have  been  arranged 
by  Mr.  G.  P.  Van  Eseltine  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  S.  C.  Stuntz, 
in  charge  of  all  the  publications  of  this  office. 

David  Fairchild, 
Agricultural  Explorer  in  Charge, 

Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction, 

Washington,  J).  C,  April  P,  1917. 
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40896.  Cymbopogon  coloratus  (Hook.)  Stapf.     Poaceae. 

Lemon  grass. 

From  Suva,  Fiji  Islands.  Presented  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Knowles,  Superintendent 
of  Agriculture,  Nasinu  Experiment  Station.     Plants  received  July.  8,  1915. 

"  This  gras;^,  which  furnishes  the  lemon-grass  oil  of  commerce,  is  growing  well 
00  sloping  ground,  the  soil  of  which  is  brownish  red,  not  very  good  in  quality. 
Tlie  ground  was  first  ploughed  and  harrowed,  and  young  plants  from  a  seed 
bed  set  out  at  distances  of  3  feet.  The  space  between  the  young  plants  was 
kept  clean*  by  weeding,  and  the  plants  soon  grew  and  covered  the  ground. 
Plants  may  be  set  out  any  time  during  wet  weather,  but  from  September  to 
FM-ember  is  best.  Under  normal  conditions  the  grass  flowers  about  April  or 
May,  when  about  4  feet  high.  After  the  grass  has  been  out  it  flowers  irregu- 
larly during  the  year.  The  best  time  to  cut  ai)pears  to  be  when  the  grass  is 
from  3  to  4  feet  high,  but  before  it  is  heavily  in  flower.  Subsequent  cuttings 
may  be  made  whenever  the  grass  Is  over  3  feet  high.  Two  cuttings  may  be 
(lejiended  on,  while  three  may  be  made  unless  dry  weather  sets  in  for  some  time. 
The  young  grass  is  richer  in  oil  than  the  older  grass,  but  the  total  yield  per 
acre  obtained  In  the  same  time  is  less."  (Extract  from  Bulletin  No.  6,  Fiji 
lU'pnrtment  of  Agriculture,  Notes  on  a  Lemon  Grass  from  Fiji.  See  this  bul- 
letlD  for  further  information.) 

40897.  HoLCus   sorghum   verticilliflorus    (Steud.)    Hitchcock. 

Poaceae.  Sorghum. 

From  Reduit,  Mauritius.  Presented  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Stockdale,  Director  of 
Agriculture,  through  Mr.  C.  V.  Piper,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
Recelve<l  July  6,  1915. 

40898  to  40903. 

Prom  China.  Collected  by  Mr.  Frnnk  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Explorer  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Received  July  2,  1915.  Quoted  notes  by 
Mr.  Meyer. 

40898.     Ulmus  pfmila  L.     Ulmacese.  Elm. 

"(No.  2297a.  Peking,  China,  May  14,  1915.)  Seed  of  the  common 
North  China  elm,  which  has  proved  itself  to  be  adapted  as  an  ornamental 
tree  over  a  very  extended  territory  in  the  Uniteil  States.  Introduced 
previously  under  S.  P.  I.  No.  22975,  which  number  see  for  further 
information." 

40890.     ZiziPHUs  JUJUBA  Miller.     Rhamnacese.  Jujube. 

(Ziziphus  sativa  Oaertn.) 

"(No.  2298a.  Peking.  China,  May  5,  1915.)  Seeds  of  a  small-fruited 
variety  of  cultivated  jujube,  containing  a  large  i)ercentage  of  seeds  with 
plump  kernels.  To  lye  raised  primarily  as  stocks  for  Improved  varieties. 
Purchased  in  the  Peking  market." 
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40898  to  40903— Continued.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Meyer.) 
40900.    Amtgdaxus  pebsiga  L.    Amygdalacese.  Peach. 

(Prunus  persica  Stokes.) 

"(No.  2300a.  Peking,  China,  May  19,  1915.)  A  small-seeded  ^riety  of 
peach,  said  to  be  grown  in  the  Western  Hills  near  Peking.  To  be  teeited 
as  a  stock  and  experimented  with  in  localities  north  of  the  peach  beft 
proper.  May  possibly  be  a  very  hardy  sort  Purchased  in  the  Peking 
market." 

40901  and  40902.    Vigna  sesquipedaus  (L.)  Fruwirth.    Fabacese. 

(Dolichos  sesquipedalis  L.)  AsparasruB  beaxu 

40901.  "(No.  2301a.  Peking,  China,  May  18,  1916.)  A  variety  of 
yard-long  bean,  said  to  be  unusually  elongated;  much  used  as  a 
garden  vegetable  either  fresh,  dried,  salted,  or  pickled.  Needs 
support  and  a  rich,  yet  light,  soil  to  give  maximum  returns. 
Chinese  name  Ch'ang  chHng  chiang  tou  or  8hih  pa  tou,  meaning 
*  Long  green  yard  bean '  or  *  Eighteen-in-a-pod  bean.' " 

40902.  "(No.  2302a.  Peking.  China,  May  18,  1915.)  A  variety  of 
yard-long  bean,  said  to  be  rather  short  and  more  prolific  than  the 
preceding  number.  [S.  P.  I.  No.  40901.]  Used  in  similar  ways. 
Chinese  name  Tuan  ch'ing  chiang  tou,  meaning  '  Short  green  yard 
bean.' " 

40903.    DoLicHos  lablab  L.    Fabacese.  Hyacinth  bean. 

"(No.  2303a.  Peking,  China,  May  10,  1915.)  A  brown-seeded- variety 
of  hyacinth  bean,  much  used  by  the  Chinese  as  a  vegetable,  preferably 
sliced  green  and  only  slightly  cooked.  These  hyacinth  beans  are  much 
grown  as  a  home  vegetable  along  fences  of  kaoliang  stems  and  even  In 
between  maize.  They  are  also  quite  decorative.  Chinese  name  ChHng 
pien  tou,  meaning  *  Green  flat  bean.'  " 

40904.    RuBus  CANADENSIS  L.    Eosaceae.  Blackberry. 

From  West  Virginia.  Collected  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Brooks,  forester.  West  Vir- 
ginia Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Morgantown.  Received  July  9, 
1915. 

"  Collected  on  the  north eru  end  of  Back  Fork  Mountain,  in  Randolph  County, 
at  an  altitude  of  a  little  over  3,500  feet.  I  searched  on  Point  Mountain  where 
Dr.  Millspaugh  reports  finding  this  species,  but  found  none  that  seemed  to  me 
typical.  I  wish  to  state  that  my  observations  on  this  trip  tend  to  strengthen 
what  I  have  believed  for  some  time,  namely,  that  this  species  varies  greatly  as 
to  some  of  its  characters,  due  to  conditions  under  which  it  grows.  For  example, 
I  found  to-day  hundreds  of  acres  overgrown  with  this  blackberry,  some  of  the 
plants  growing  in  rich  north  exposures  and  in  shady  places,  while  others  grow 
on  open  sunny  flats  and  southern  exposures  and  on  poor  ground.  Invariably 
the  plants  growing  in  the  rich  soil  and  in  the  shade  are  found  to  be  unarmed  for 
the  most  part  and  very  tall  and  thrifty,  of  course,  while  those  in  the  sunny, 
poor  soil  are  found  to  be  stunted  and  with  a  rather  good  supply  of  prickles 
(these  I  have  been  calling  Rubus  canadensis).  So  when  I  go  to  look  for  R. 
mUlspaughii  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss.  The  specimens  sent  grew  in  a  shady 
place."     (Brooks.) 

Collected  as  Rubui  miUapaughii,  now  recognized  as  a  synonym  of  R,  cana- 
densia. 
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40906.    Aleurites  FORDn  Hemsley.    EuphorbiaceaB.       Tung  tree. 

From  Auburn,  Ala.    Presented  by  Mr.  Ernest  Walker,  horticulturist,  Ala- 
bama Agricultural  Experiment  Station.    Received  July  6,  1915. 

Seed  from  tbe  crop  of  1914  produced  by  trees  sent  to  the  experiment  station 
under  S.  P.  I.  No.  21Q13 

40906  to  40909. 

From  Cuzco,  Peru.    Presented  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Glesecke,  president,  Unlyersity 
of  Cuzco.    Received  July  8,  1915. 

40906.    LucuMA  sp.    Sapotaceie. 

40007.  AicYODALUS  PEBSicA  L.    Amygdalaceffi.      ,  Peach. 
iPrunus  persica  Stokes.) 

40008.  Annona  chebimola  Miller.    AnnonacesB.  Cherlmoya. 
40000.    Pbunus  domestica  L.    Amygdalacese.  Plum. 

40910.     Medicago  sativa  L.     Fabaceae.  Alfalfa. 

From  Changchun,  Manchuria.    Presented  by  Dr.  R.  J.  Gordon,  Irish  Presby- 
terian Mission.    Received  July  8,  1915. 

40911  to  4091S. 

From  Cuba.    Collected  by  Mr.  Wilson  Popenoe,  Agricultural  Explorer  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  July  16,  1915.    Quoted  notes 
by  Mr.  Popenoe. 
40011.     Mangifera  indica  L.    Anacardiacese.  Lulaa  mango. 

"( JovellanoB,  Matanzas  Province,  Cuba,  July  11, 1915. )  Luisa  mango.  A 
■eedling  of  the  Philippine  race.  The  parent  tree,  from  which  this  bud 
wood  was  taken,  is  growing  in  the  garden  at  the  Casa  Vivienda,  on  the 
Nueva  Luisa  sugar  estate.  My  attention  was  directed  to  it  last  year  by 
Prof.  F.  S.  Earle,  who  considers  It  the  best  Philippine  variety  which  he 
has  seen  in  Cuba.  Luisa  is  a  typical  Philippine  mango,  long,  slender,  and 
pointed  at  the  apex,  varying  somewhat  in  form  and  size.  A  good  speci- 
men will  weigh  8  or  10  ounces.  The  color  is  lemon  yellow,  as  in  others  of 
the  tyi)e.  The  fruits  are  not  yet  ripe,  so  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
test  the  quality,  but  according  to  Prof.  Earle  it  is  excellent.  The  tree  is 
not  fruiting  heavily  this  season,  there  being  only  a  few  clusters  close  to 
the  ground  and  about  a  dozen  close  to  the  top  of  the  tree.  Seedlings  of  the 
Philippine  race  are  frequently  rather  unproductive,  although  the  fruits  are 
produced  in  clusters  of  two  or  three  to  about  ten,  and  in  a  good  season  an 
enormous  crop  may  be  produced.  Because  of  its  excellent  flavor  and 
quality,  this  variety  should  be  given  a  trial  at  Miami,  Fla.,  but  It  will  be 
well  to  observe  its  fruiting  habits  for  a  few  years  before  distributing  it 
to  any  extent." 

Cuttings.  * 

40010.     PxBSBA  AKEBiCANA  Miller.    Lauracese.  Luisa  avocado. 

{Peraea  gratisHma  Gaertn.  f.) 

"(Jovellanos,  Matanzas  Province,  Cuba,  July  11,  1915.)  Luisa  avocado. 
The  parent  tree  of  this  variety  is  growing  in  the  garden  at  Casa  Vivi- 
enda,  on  the  Nueva  Luisa  sugar  estate.  It  is  a  large  seedling,  apparently 
25  years  old  at  least.  Its  particular  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  fruit 
is  said  to  ripen  in  October,  after  nearly  all  the  other  avocados  are  gone. 
The  fruits,  which  are  only  about  3  Inches  long  M  present,  are  broadly 
obovate  in  form,  with  no  indication  of  a  neck,  the  skin  light  green  when 
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40911  to  40913— Con.     (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Wilson  Popenoe.) 

ripe  and  very  thick  Judging  from  the  immature  fruit,  the  seed  cavity 
is  not  large  and  the  seed  fits  in  it  snugly.  According  to  the  gardener  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  place,  the  fruit  is  of  excellent  quality,  with  a  rich 
flavor  and  no  fiber.  The  tree,  which  stands  among  a  lot  of  others  beside 
a  small  stream  which  trickles  through  the  garden,  is  bearing  a  good  crop 
of  fruit.  The  only  late  avocado  at  present  grown  commercially  in  south- 
ern Florida  is  the  Trapp.  It  seems  well  worth  while  to  try  other  varieties 
which  ripen  late  in  the  season,  and  Luisa  has  been  obtained  with  this  in 
view.  The  season  is  earlier  here  than  in  Florida,  generally  speaking,  and 
an  avocado  which  ripens  here  in  October  may  hang  on  the  tree  in  Florida 
until  even  later  than  this,  because  of  the  cool  autumn  weather.  To  be 
given  special  attention,  as  it  may  be  of  considerable  importance." 

Cuttings. 

40913.    MoRiNGA  OLEIFERA  Lamarck.    Moringacece. 

"  Palo  bianco.  A  small  ornamental  tree  which  is  planted  In  the  gar- 
dens of  this  region.  As  commonly  seen  here,  it  is  a  tree  of  about  15  or  20 
feet  in  height,  erect,  and  of  very  attractive  appearance.  The  leav^  are 
pinnately  compound,  often  nearly  a  foot  in  length,  of  pleasing  light-greeo 
color,  with  opposite,  shortly  petiolulate  obovate-elliptlc  leaflets  rarely 
over  half  an  inch  long.  The  flowers  are  borne  In  axillary  panicles  6  to  8 
inches  long;  they  are  white,  about  an  inch  long,  and  faintly  frasrant. 
As  they  are  produced  in  great  abundance,  they  make  the  tree  effective 
as  an  ornamental.  The  slender  triangular  seed  pods  are  often  a  foot  in 
length;  when  ripe  they  dehisce  and  scatter  the  ground  with  seeds.  Palo 
bianco  is  consi<lered  to  be  an  antidote  for  manchineel  poisoning.  As  an 
ornamental  it  seems  worthy  of  trial  in  southern  Florida,  and  possibly 
also  in  southern  California,  in  regions  protected  from  severe  frosts." 

40914.  HoLcus  SORGHUM  L.    Poaceae.  Sorgliuin. 

(Sorghum  vulgare  Pers.) 

From  Pretoria,  Union  of  South  Africa.  Presented  by  Mr.  I.  B.  Pole  £Tan& 
chief,  Division  of  Botany,  through  Mr.  C.  V.  Piper,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.     Received  July  13,  1915. 

"  Collected  in  Natal,  near  Pietermarltzburg.  In  forwarding  this  grass  seed  to 
you,  I  think  it  only  right  that  I  should  point  out  that  this  grass  in  South  Africa  is 
highly  susceptible  to  the  rust  Pnccinia  purpurea  Cooke,  and  also  to  a  new  smut 
which  I  am  describing  in  a  paper  to  be  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  South  African 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  which  meets  in  Pretoria  next 
month,  and  have  nametl  it  Sorosporium  simii  Pole  Evans.  In  view  of  the  Im- 
portance of  Sudan  grass  in  America,  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  this  smut 
which   occurs   on   Sorghum  halepensis  will   also   attack  your   Sudan    grass.'^ 

(Evans.) 

« 

40915.  LiTCHi  cHiNENSis  SoDiierat.    SapindaceaB.  Idtchi. 

(Nephelium  litchi  Cambess.) 

From  Canton,  China.  Presented  by  Mr.  G.  Weidman  Groff,  Canton  Chris- 
tian College,  through  Mr.  F.  E.  Shamel.    Received  July  19.  1915. 

"  Haak-ip  (Hei  yeh)  litchi.  The  litchi  seems  to  do  best  in  about  this  latitude. 
It  succeeds  somewhat  north  and  south  of  this,  but  I  should  say  can  not  stand 
much  frost.  We  have  a  light  frost  here  almost  every  year,  but  not  heavy 
enough  to  do  much  damage.    The  litchi  seems  to  do  best  on  dikes  of  low  land 
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where  its  roots  can  always  secure  all  the  water  needed  and  where  they  are  even 
subject  to  submersion.  In  some  places  they  grow  It  on  high  land,  but  not 
nearly  so  successfully.  I  have  never  seen  a  budded  or  grafte<l  litchi  tree,  and  I 
understand  budding  and  grafting  are  never  done.  Litchi  trees  are  cither  in- 
arched or  layered,  layering  being  the  most  common  and  the  most  successful. 
If  inarched,  it  is  on  litchi  stock.  The  conmion  practice  In  inarching  is  to  use 
the  Zjoh  mai  chih  [No  mi  chih\  variety  for  scions  and  Shan  chi  variety  for 
stock.  The  seeds  of  the  various  varieties  vary  greatly  in  vitality.  I  am  told 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  success  with  seedlings,  though  seeds  of  certain  vari- 
eties germinate  quite  readily.  This  variety,  the  Haak-ip,  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  is  now  on  the  market.  The  seed  of  this  variety  germinates  quite 
readily,  though  not  so  well  as  the  Shan  chi"     (Oroff.) 

40916.  Litchi  chinensis  Sonnerat.    Sapindacess.  LitcM. 

(Nephelium  lUchi  Cambess.) 

From  Honohilu,  Hawaii.     Presented  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Higglns,  horticulturist, 

Hawaii  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.    Received  July  19,  1915. 

"  These  litchis  are  about  one  month  later  than  the  first  lot  I  sent  you  [S.  P.  L 

No.  40850].    They  are  of  a  more  delicate  texture  and  flavor,  but  the  flesh  is 

thin  in  proportion  to  the  seed.    The  tree  has  a  poor  chance,  however,  and  under 

proper  conditions  might  do  better."    (Higgins,) 

40917.  Citrus  grandis*(L.)  Osbeck.    Rutacese.  Alamoen. 

Prom  Paramaribo,  Dutch  Guiana.  Presented  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Samuels,  who 
secured  it  from  Mr.  A.  J.  Bueno  de  Mesqulta.    Received  July  16,  1915. 

"This  fruit,  which  is  most  likely  the  largest  variety  of  citrus,  is  called 
Quidieonrapple  In  Surinam,  or  Alomoea,  the  Dutch  name  being  Pompalmoes.  It 
is  not  cultivated  on, a  large  scale,  but  is  planted  in  the  house  gardens  both  :n 
the  city  and  the  country.  No  attempt  has  been  made  at  selection  work  to  Im- 
prove the  quality,  and  the  fruit  is  not  used  for  industrial  purposes.*'    (SamueU.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  37804  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

40918.  Stizolobium  Nrv'EUM  (Roxb.)  Kuntze.  Tiger  bean. 

Prom  Changning,  via  Swatow,  Klangsi,  China.  Presente<l  by  Rev.  C.  E. 
Bousfield,  American  Baptist  Mission.     Received  July  7,  1915. 

"  Tiger  beans,  something  new  to  me,  but  very  good  to  eat.  We  like  them  baked 
and,  indeed,  any  way.  The  only  difficulty  is  to  get  enough  of  them,  for  they  are 
not  common."     (Bous field,) 

40919.  Triticum  dicoccum  Schrank.    Poacese.  Emmer. 

From  Bombay,  India.  Presented  by  Mr.  Selby  S.  Coleman,  American  vice 
consul,  who  secured  it  from  Mr.  F'ranlt  Harrison,  Bombay. 

Wild  Kathiatoar  wheat.    Determined  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Carleton  as  an  emmer. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  38227  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

40920  and  40921.    Manqifera  indica  L.    Anacardiacese. 

Mango. 

From  Cienfuegos,  Cuba.  Collected  by  Mr.  Wilson  Popenoe,  Agricultural 
EiXplorer  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Cutting  received  July  19, 
1915. 

40920.     "(Cienfuegos,  Cuba,   July   13,   1915.)     Manga   mamcy.    A   fine 
seedling  type,  found  only  in  the  Quinta  Aviles,  so  far  as  known.     Its 
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40920  and  40921— Continued. 

origin  is  uncertain,  but  its  alDnltiefl  seem  to  lie  wltli  tbe  oomnMm 
group;  h^ice  the  Cubans  call  tt  manga  mamaif.  It  te  ooosldered  by 
many  to  be  superior  in  flavor  to  mango  Chino,  bat  does  not  seem  to  be 
shipped  to  Havana  in  such  Quantitieiik  possibly  becanse  tbere  are  fewer 
trees  of  this  type  in  the  Quinta.  like  China,  however.  It  Is  a  tme  seed- 
ling type,  polyembryonic,  and  apparently  maintains  the  type  diaracter- 
istics  when  grown  from  seed.  In  general  form  it  is  broadly  coidate, 
very  short  (Just  about  as  broad  as  long),  slightly  compressed  latttally. 
the  base  flattened  and  very  slightly  oblique,  the  apex  with  a  suggeetloa 
of  a  beak.  In  weight  it  averages  8  to  12  ounces.  The  stem  Is  Inserted  Id 
a  shallow,  narrow,  almost  regular  cavity.  The  surface  is  smooth,  green- 
ish orange-yellow  to  orange-yellow  In  color,  blushed  around  the  base 
with  reddish  salmon.  The  dots  are  large  and  conspicuous,  a  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  the  type,  as  frequently  with  other  members  of  the  man^fo 
group.  The  skin  is  thick  and  very  tough,  the  flesh  bright  yeUow-orange. 
meaty,  moderately  Juicy,  with  very  little  aroma.  The  flavor  Is  add, 
pleasant,  fairly  spicy ;  fiber  not  very  objectionable  except  around  the 
ventral  edge  of  seed,  where  it  is  long  and  fine.  The  seed  is  long,  rather 
thick,  with  two  to  five  embryos  in  the  specimens  examined,  and  an  ex* 
ceedingly  hard,  woody  endocarp.  In  season  this  type  agrees  with  CHma, 
being  early  to  midseason  In  ripening.  While  somewhat  more  fibroDS 
than  the  best  Indian  varieties  grown  in  Florida,  it  is  far  above  the 
average  Cuban  seedling  in  quality  and  freedom  from  fiber,  and  Is  here 
considered  a  very  choice  mango.  The  trees  appear  to  be  productive. 
For  trial  in  southern  Florida."     (Popenoe,) 

40921.  *'(Cienfuegos,  Cuba,  July  13,  1915.)  Mango  CMno.  This  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  best  seedling  types  In  Cuba.  As  far  as  known  It  is 
found  only  in  the  Quinta  Aviles,  near  Oienfuegos,  where  tliere  are  a 
number  of  old  and  large  trees  from  which  the  Havana  market,  as 
well  as  local  markets,  are  supplied.  In  Havana  single  fruits  of  this 
type  bring  20  to  40  cents  each.  There  appears  to  be  very  little  differ- 
ence among  the  fruits  from  the  various  trees  of  this  type  grown  In  the 
Quinta  Aviles.  As  the  trees  are  all  seedlings,  this  constancy  of  the 
type  characteristics  proves  that  China  is  not  merely  a  seedling 
variety,  but  a  type  which  will  doubtless  reproduce  its  distin^alshing 
characteristics  when  grown  from  seed.  In  general  form  China  is 
broadly  cordate,  plump,  usually  somewhat  oblique  at  the  1>ase  and 
rounded  at  the  apex.  It  weighs  10  to  16  ounces.  The  stem  is  Inserted 
in  a  shallow,  somewhat  irregular,  cavity.  The  surface  is  smooth, 
greenish  yellow  to  dull  cream  yellow  in  color,  ovenqpread  or  blushed 
around  the  base  with  carmine.  The  skin  is  very  thick  ai^  toagh, 
making  the  fruit  an  excellent  shipper.  The  fiesh  is  deep  yellow  In 
color,  orange-yellow  toward  the  seed,  of  very  firm  and  meaty  texture. 
Juicy,  and  with  a  very  faint  but  pleasant  aroma.  The  fitier  is  more 
abundant  than  in  our  best  India  varieties,  but  much  less  so  than  in 
the  average  Cuban  seedling;  it  is  long  at  the  ventral  edge  of  the  seed, 
but  comparatively  short  elsewhere.  The  flavor  is  rich,  spicy,  and  very 
pleasant,  the  seed  oval,  rather  thin  and  not  objectionably  large.  It 
usually  contains  four  to  six  embryos.  Chino  is  rather  early  In  season* 
and  the  trees  seem  to  be  productive.    The  origin  of  this  type  is  not 

known ;  the  man  who  planted  the  trees  is  now  dead,  and  the  caretaker 
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40920  and  40921— Continued. 

at  the  Qnlnta,  who  has  been  there  35  years,  says  that  the  trees  were 
nearly  as  large  when  he  first  came  on  the. property  as  they  are  now. 
It  is  a  very  distinct  type;  nowhere  have  I  seen  one  which  seemed  to 
be  closely  allied  to  it  or  resembled  it  in  all  details.  It  should  be  tried 
in  southern  Florida."    (Popenoe.) 

For  an  illnstratlon  of  trees  of  these  mangos,  see  Plate  I. 

40922  and  40923.     Obyza  sativa  L.    Poaceae.  Bice. 

From  Ck)nstantinople,  Turkey.  Presented  by  Mr.  G.  Bie  Ravndal,  American 
consul  general,  through  the  American  consul  general  at  Athens,  Qreece. 
Received  July  10,  1915. 

40922.    No.  91.    Braussa  rice.  40923.    No.  92.    Braussa  rice. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  39545  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

40924.     Celtis  AUDiBEHTiANA  Spach.    Ulmaceae.  Hackberry. 

From  Paris,  EYance.  Presented  by  the  director,  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory.   Received  July  12,  1915. 

The  form  of  Celtis  occidentalis  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the  Paris  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  Leaves  somewhat  glaucous,  scarcely  shiny.  Fruit-bearing 
pedicels  two  to  three  times  as  long  as  the  petioles.  Stones  slightly  larger  than 
tbt>se  of  C.  occidentalis  of  the  more  typical  form. 

r 

40926.    Phaseolus  lunatus  L.    Fabaceae.  Cape  bean. 

From  Marseille,  France.  Presented-  by  Dr.  B.  Heckel,  director,  Colonial 
Museum  of  Marseille.    Received  July  14,  1915. 

** Phaseolus  lunatus f  kalamaka  of  the  Malagasies.  Cape,  beans  have  taken 
the  second  place  )imong  the  agricultural  products  of  Madagascar  in  exporta- 
tion. In  commerce,  this  large  bean  bears  different  names,  haricot  d'Orleana, 
haricot  de  Limat  de  Parague,  etc.  It  has  been  known  in  Madagascar  for  a 
very  long  time,  and  it  is  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  voyages  before  the 
seventeenth  century.  Its  culture  is  practiced  almost  exclusively  in  the 
Provinces  of  Tulear  and  Morondava,  situated  at  the  southwest  of  the  island. 
The  alluvial  soils  of  the  deltas  of  this  region  suit  it  admirably,  particularly 
those  which  are  rich  in  micaceous  elements.  These  are  ordinarily  recovered 
from  bararatas,  large  reeds  {Phragmites  communist),  attaining  4  meters  In 
height  and  submerged  during  the  winter.  The  soil  is  prepared  by  superficial 
working.  This  preparation  commences  in  March  and  April,  as  soon  as  the 
waters  subside.  The  bararatas  (reeds)  are  cut  and  burned;  they  shoot  again, 
but  the  young  shoots  are  broken  down  with  a  stick  and  this  encroaching  vege- 
tation di8api>ear8.  The  seeds  are  planted  in  holes  from  3  to  4  meters  apart,  in 
March  and  April.  Harvest  takes  place  from  September  to  December.  Almost 
all  of  the  crops  of  cape  beans  are  irrigated.  Sells  in  Marseille  for  65  francs 
per  100  kilos."     (HeckeL) 

40926.    Canariuk  oyatuk  Engler.    Balsameacese.  Pili  nut. 

From  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.  Presented  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Bklwards, 
director,  Bureau  of  Agriculture.    Received  July  19,  1915. 

"Because  of  the  easy  digestibility  of  these  nuts,  they  are  being  used  in 
increasing  quantities  for  the  preparation  of  an  infant  food,  the  excess  of  oil 
being  removed  and  the  nuts  ground  to  a  paste. 
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"These  nuts  have  been  gathered  by  one  of  our  representatives  residing  on 
the  island  of  Catanduanes  and  are  fresh  stoclc,  hulled  by  the  cold-water 
process.  Mr.  Jacobson  stated  that  the  shipment  consists  of  at  least  two  dis- 
tinct types,  and  it  is  the  short,  weli-rounded  type  that  we  have  been  able  to 
germinate  in  our  grounds  in  Luzon."     (Adn,  Hernandez.) 

40927.     Aleurites  moluccana  (L.)  Willd.     Euphorbiaceae. 

{Aleuritcs  triloba  Forst.)  liUmbailg. 

From  Littleriver,  Fla.     Procured  from  Mr.  Charles  A.  Mosier.    Received 
July  19.  1915. 

40928  to  40936.     Oryza  sativa  L.    Poacese.  *  Bice. 

From  Tananarlvo,  Madagascar.    Presented  by  the  Governor  General  of 
Madagascar.     Received  July  14,  1915. 


40928.  No.  1. — A.  Lava. 

40929.  No.  1. — B.  TMva, 

40930.  No.  2. — A.  Lava  somotra. 

40931.  No.  2. — B.  Lava  somotra. 


40932.  No.  3.— A.  Madinika, 

40933.  No.  3.— B.  Madinika. 

40934.  No.  4.— A.  Vato. 

40935.  No.  4.— B.  Vato. 


40936.     Bambos  tl^lda  longispiculata  (Gamb.  and  Brand.)  Bois 

and  Grignan.    Poacese.  Bamboo. 

From  Nice,  France.     Presented  by  Dr.  A.  Robertson  Proschowsky.    Plants 
received  July  21,  1915. 

"  M.  Riviere,  who  was  here  about  a  year  ago  and  saw  my  plant,  appeared  to 
doubt  that  my  specimen  was  exactly  the  same  species  as  described  by  him  under 
the  name  Bambos  macroailmis  (not  from  flowers,  which  he  never  saw).  But 
I  have  the  impression  that  his  doubt  depended  mainly  on  the  difference  in  size, 
his  B.  macroculmis  acquiring  up  to  25  meters  in  height,  while  my  plant  has 
not  until  now  produced  shoots  more  than  15  to  18  meters  in  height.  Still  this 
seems  of  little  importance,  as  my  plant  is  in  a  rather  poor  condition,  crowded 
all  around  by  trees,  palms,  etc.,  and  poorly  exposetl  in  poor  soil,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  under  good  conditions  my  plant  would  make  a  much  better 
growth.  Anyhow,  my  i>lant  corresponds  exactly  to  description  of  B.  macrondmis. 
It  has  floweretl  for  throe  consecutive  years  on  one  or  two  of  the  smallest  shoots, 
but  it  is  growing  on  just  as  usual,  and  evidently  belongs  to  the  bamboos  which 
do  not  die  after  flowering.  The  stalks  are  comparatively  compact,  with  less 
cavity  than  the  ordinary  Japanese  and  Chinese  species  so  common  In  gardens, 
and  very  strong  and  lasting,  w^hich  I  can  testify,  having  used  them  for  prolonga- 
tion of  a  very  long  and  heavy  ladder.  This  large  bamboo  is  hardy  in  my  badly 
exposed  garden  and  therefore  would  be  so  generally  on  the  Riviera.  The  new 
shoots  start  in  autumn  and  generally  do  not  finish  development  before  spring, 
but  when  frost  arrives  they  do  not  suflTer;  growth  is  simply  arrested  for  some 
time.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  in  low,  water-logged  ground  and  wMth  lastin? 
frosts  the  young  shoots  might  be  killed,  but  in  my  garden  on  a  steep  hill  this 
has  not  happened.  Unfortunately,  no  seed  has  been  produced,  but  this  species 
can  be  multiplied  by  .slips  of  the  crowded  side  branches  which  yearly  start 
anew  and  form  aerial  rhizomes.  If  I  should  divide  the  clump,  it  would  be 
a  question  of  an  enormous  bulk,  which,  even  when  cutting  away  the  stalks 
(which,  according  to  my  experience  here  when  transplanting,  can  not  be  safely 
done,  such  clumps  without  leafage  dying),  would  weigh   nearly   a  hundred 
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4ntaiy  44,  5a*dt  and  Pttitti  ImpAriad. 


The  Nariz  Tree,  Anacardium  excelsum  (Bert,  and  Balb.)  Skeels,  a 
Relative  of  the  Cashew,  at  Trinidad,  Cuba.  (See  S.  P.  I.  No. 
40S67.} 

A  mnEiilBcent  South  Amerlcsn  trcr,  attaining  a  ht^luht  of  On  loet,  with  an  orect  mmpact  head  o[ 
aark-grCBii  foliage.  The  (nilts,  which  ripen  in  August,  are  darlc  brown,  about  an  Inrh  long, 
rentrormandSattoned.andKhBprdaomowhBtllkoHnose.wlienrPttlcDaiaonarl;.  The  fruit .-l talk 
is  not  largo  and  swollen,  noran' the  s<wdsrnnslclfirTdPdlblp,ns  In  the  cashew.  The  trt*  is  wcrthy 
of  trial  aa  an  ornamental,  although  thoiruitappoars  to  have  no  value.  (Fbotographod  by  Wilaoa 
Fopcnoe,  July  17, 1915;  i'ifM17FS.) 
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kilos.  I  think  from  what  I  have  personally  seen  for  jtears  that  the  climate  of 
southern  California  may  he  a  little  colder  than  that  of  the  Riviera,  since  so 
many  plants  suffer  in  southern  California  which  do  not  suffer  here,  and  my 
California  correspondents  confirm  my  earlier  personal  experi«ice.  Still  I 
think  that  the  bamboo  in  question  will  grow,  at  least  in  all  the  sheltered  parts 
of  southern  Qplifornla,  and  undoubtedly  in  places  such  as  Santa  Barbara  and 
San  Diego,  where,  as  my  correspondents  write  me,  the  same  species  resist  as  here 
on  the  Riviera."     (Proschotoaky,) 

40937.     Melilotus  alba  Desr.    Fabaceae.  Melilot. 

From  Changchun,  Manchuria.    Presented  by  Dr.  R.  J.  Gordon,  Irish  Pres- 
byterian Mission.    Received  July  8,  1915. 

40938  to  40969.     Triticum  spp.    Poaceae.  Wheat. 

From  Lyallpur,  Punjab,  India.    Presented  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.   Received  July  15,  1915. 

Quoted  notes  from  Albert  and  Gabrielle  L.  C.  Howard,  M^noirs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  India,  vol.  2,  no.  7.  (The  abbreviation  D.  means  density 
of  ear. ) 

40038  to  40040.    Triticuk  dubuk  Desf.  Durum  wheat. 

40938.  "  Type  No.  1.  Var.  melanopus  Al.  Awns  long,  black,  but  the 
black  colour  is  lost  very  easily ;  chaff  densely  felted,  white  with  a 
pinkish  tinge,  often  spotted  with  mould  fungi ;  grains  long,  amber, 
generally  hard  and  flinty,  although  occasionally  mottled  ones  are 
found ;  density  varies  with  the  rankness  of  growth ;  straw  tall, 
slender  but  stiff;  somewhat  liable  to  rust;  ripens  late.  This  is  the 
common  macaroni  wheat  of  the  Punjab  and  was  found  in  the  Wada- 
nak  of  Zira,  Wadanak  of  Sialkot,  Wadanak  of  Batala,  Wadanak 
Kalchingari  of  Montgomery,  Wadanak  of  Amrltsar,  Dagar  of  Pind 
Dadan  Khan,  Dagar  of  Wazlrabad,  Dagar  of  Shahpur,  Pamman 
of  Ferozepore,  Dagar  of  Muzaflfargarh,  Dagar  of  Multan,  Dagar 
of  Montgomery,  in  the  Wadanaks  of  Lyallpur,  Ferozepore,  and 
Amrltsar,  and  the  Palestine  of  Lahore." 

40939.  "Type  No.  2.  Var.  africanum  Kcke.  Similar  in  most  re- 
spects to  type  1,  but  the  ears  taper  to  a  point  and  are  slightly 
longer;  grain  very  dark  red,  hard  on  the  whole,  with  a  very  few 
mottled  grains ;  length  of  ear  84  mm. ;  D.  [density  of  the  ear]  =  28. 
This  type  is  more  liable  to  rust  than  type  1.  This  type  was  only 
met  with  as  an  impurity  In  Wadanak  Kalchingari  of  Montgomery." 

40940.  **  Tyi)e  No.  3.  Var.  leuciirum  Al.  Awns  long,  white  with  a 
reddish  tinge ;  chaff  smooth,  shiny,  white  with  a  pinkish  tinge  due 
to  the  veins  on  the  glumes  being  red;  grain  very  long  and  thin, 
white,  much  lighter  in  colour  than  type  1,  generally  very  hard  and 
translucent,  hardly  a  mottled  grain  to  be  found ;  length  of  ear,  75 
mm. ;  D.  =  22 ;  straw  good ;  ripens  late ;  not  so  liable  to  rust  as  type 
1.  This  type  was  only  found  as  an  Impurity  in  the  Wadanak  of 
Lyallpur  in  very  small  quantity.  The  grains  of  this  wheat  are  so 
long  that  in  cleaning  prior  to  grinding  they  would  pass  over  standard 
sieves  with  the  large  impurities." 
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40941  to  40069.    Tbitigum  aesitvuk  L. 

(Triticum  vulgar e  ViU.) 

"r.  compactum  Host  Dwarf  wheats.  Ears  exceedingly  dense 
and  short,  rarely  over  5  cms.  long,  outer  glumes  keeled  In  the  upper 
half  and  rounded  In  the  low^er  half,  straw  very  short  afid  stiff,  grains 
rounded. 

"  There  are  four  varieties  of  dwarf  wheats  grown  In  the  Punjab. 
These  wheats  are  drought  resisting  and  are  generally  grown  on 
inundation  moisture  with  little  rain.  They  are  also  said  to  be  gooil 
yielders  and  tjrpe  7  has  a  good  reputation  for  bread  making.  O'wlng 
to  the  small ness  of  their  grain  they  can,  however,  be  used  only  for 
indigenous  consumption  and  they  are  therefore  being  gradually  re- 
placed by  common  wheata  They  agree  with  the  common  wheats  In 
time  of  ripening  and  showed  themselves  exceedingly  susceptible  to 
early  rust,  Puecinia  tritioina  Erlks.,  when  grown  at  Pusa;  In  fact, 
they  were  almost  destroyed  by  it.  They  are,  however,  fairly  resist- 
ant to  yellow  rust.  The  ears  are  short  and  erect,  the  straw  stilf, 
short  (generally  about  3  feet  6  inches  or  4  feet),  hollow  throughout, 
as  in  common  wheats,  but  much  stouter. 

"  Humphries  remarks  that  *  types  4  and  7  are  extraordinarily  small 
in  the  berry,  so  small  that  millers  would  hesitate  to  buy  them  if  they 
contained  any  small  seeds,  because  the  machinery  used  for  extracting 
the  small  seeds  would  take  out  simultaneously  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  wheat  berries  themselves.'  " 

40941.  T.  compactum,  "  Type  No.  4.  Var.  erinaceum  Kcke.  Bars 
bearded,  with  short  bristly  spreading  awns  very  irregular  in 
length,  awns  red;  chaff  smooth  and  dark  red;  grain  very  small, 
round,  rather  a  light  dirty  red  in  colour,,  very  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  a  dark  amber,  hard  on  the  whole,  with  a  few  soft  grains ;  ear 
length  50  mm. ;  D.=  38 ;  straw  shows  no  pink  colour.  To  this  type 
belongs  the  Makkhi  of  Chinlot." 

40942.  T,  compactum.  "Type  No.  5.  Var.  Hnaza  Kcke.  E^ars 
beardless ;  chaft'  felted  with  short  hairs,  white  with  a  pinkish  tinge 
due  to  the  pink  colour  of  the  edges  and  the  veins  of  the  glumes; 
grain  round,  small,  but  larger  than  in  type  4,  amber  coloured,  hard 
on  the  whole,  with  a  few  soft  and  mottled  grains;  ear  length 
49  mm. ;  D.=  38 ;  straw  pinkish,  turning  black  or  greyish  pink  on 
ripening.  This  type  was  only  met  with  in  small  quantity  In  the 
Makkawall  of  Dera  Ghazl  Khan." 

40943.  T.  compactum.  "Type  No.  6.  Var.  wemerianum  Kcke. 
Ears  beardless,  but  with  occasional  very  slight  bearding;  chaff 
smooth,  white  with  a  pinkish  tinge;  grain  round,  about  the  same 
size  as  in  type  5,  a  dean  light  red,  all  soft ;  ear  length  44  nun. ; 
D.=  39 ;  straw  has  no  pink  colour.  This  type  was  only  found  in 
small  quantity  In  the  Maklni  of  Multan." 

40944.  T.  compactum.  "  Type  No.  7.  Var.  humholdti  Kcke.  Ban 
beardless;  chaff  smooth,  white  with  a  pinkish  tinge;  grain  round, 
about  the  same  size  as  in  type  5,  but  possibly  a  little  smaller, 
amber  coloured,  consistency  very  variable,  hard,  soft,  and  mottled 
grains  found  in  about  equal  proportions;  ear  length  45  mm.; 
D.=  41;  straw  pinkish,  turning  black  on  ripening.    This  is  th« 
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common  dwarf  wheat  of  the  Punjab,  and  was  found  in  the  Rod! 
of  Shahpnr,  Rangrlh  or  Ghiali  of  Kangra,  Makini  of  Multan, 
Daudi  of  Muzaffargarh,  Daudan  of  Multan,  Makkawall  of  Dera 
Ghazi  Khan,  and  in  Daudi  of  Multan.  Mr.  A.  C.  Dobbs,  of  LyaH- 
pnr,  found  that  this  wheat  was  grown  at  Rawalpindi  and  that  it 
was  considered  in  that  district  as  the  best  for  bread  making." 

40M5.  "Type  No.  8.  Var.  barbarossa  Al.  Ears  bearded;  awns 
red;  chaff  felted  with  short,  rather  sparse  hairs,  yellowish  red;^ 
grain  dark  red,  consistency  variable,  hard,  soft,  and  mottled 
grains  found  In  about  equal  proportions;  ear  leni^h  78  mm.; 
D.=  24 ;  straw  good ;  ears  erect  and  rather  slender.  This  type 
was  found  In  the  Lai  Kasar-wall  of  Lyallpur  In  very  smaU 
quantity." 

40M6.     Type  No.  8  A.  40M7.    Type  No.  8  B. 

4004&  "Type  No.  9.  Var.  fuliginosum  Al.  Ears  bearded;  awns 
stiff,  stout,  rather  short,  black  but  lose  their  colour  vr-ry  easily; 
glumes  sharply  keeled  to  the  base ;  chaff  densely  felted  with  long 
hairs,  the  felting  resembling  very  closely  that  found  on  the  maca- 
ronis, chaff  greyish  white  or  yellowish  white,  pink  at  the  edges, 
generally  with  black  spots  of  Cladosporium ;  grain  very  dark  red, 
on  the  whole  hard  with  a  few  mottled  grains,  the  shape  resembling 
that  of  a  common  wheat ;  ear  quadratic  in  section,  somewliat  club 
shaped  at  the  top,  somewhat  compact ;  ear  length  variable,  about  70 
mm.  on  the  average ;  D.=  25 ;  straw  stiff,  stout,  hollow  throughout ; 
ears  very  erect  This  type  was  found  in  the  Lai  of  Batala,  Rattl 
of  Montgomery  and  in  the  Lai  Kale  Kasar-wali  of  Lyallpur;  it 
was  also  found  in  small  quantity  in  the  Lai  Desi  of  Jhelum,  Lai 
of  Delhi,  Pamman  of  Ferozepore,  Dagar  of  Multan,  Kunjharl  of 
Muzaffargarh.  This  wheat  is  one  of  the  most  Interesting  types 
found  in  the  Punjab,  for  although  It  must  be  classed  as  a  common 
wheat.  It  appears  to  possess  many  of  the  characters  of  the  maca- 
roni wheats.  The  felting  resembles  very  closely  that  of  the 
macaroni  wheats  and  Is  quite  different  to  that  found  on  the  other 
felted  common  wheats  or  on  the  felted  dwarf  wheat.  The  shape 
of  the  glumes  with  the  keeling  continued  sharply  to  the  base 
resembles  that  of  macaroni  wheats.  The  hollow  straw  and  the 
shape  of  the  grain  are,  however,  those  of  a  common  wheat.  The 
shape  of  the  ear  with  its  compact  sometimes  club-shaped  top,  the 
stoutness  qf  the  straw,  and  the  stiff  awns  remind  one  of  the  dwarf 
wheats,  and  It  seems  quite  possible  that  this  wheat,  which  is  unique 
In  India,  may  have  arisen  from  a  natural  cross  between  a  dwarf 
and  macaroni  wheat.  This  supposition  is  supported  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  found  a  dwarf  wheat  to  be  the  female  parent  in  some 
of  the  natural  crosses  found  by  us  and  described  in  the  last  part  of 
this  paper.  At  flowering  time  this  wheat  (type  9)  appears  to  shed 
a  vast  amount  of  poUen  and  probably  gives  rise  in  this  way  to 
further  natural  crosses.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  wheat 
is  marked  by  Humphries  as  being  the  best  of  the  25  Punjab  types 
submitted  to  him." 
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40049.  Type  No.  0  A. 

40050.  "Type  No.  10.  Var.  erythroleucon  Kcke.  Ears  bearded; 
awns  red ;  chaff  smooth,  duU  light  red ;  grain  amber  coloured,  liable 
to  sprout  in  the  ear,  consistency  variable,  hard,  soft,  and  mottled 
grains  found  in  equal  proportions;  length  of  ear  82  mm.;  D.=  21; 
straw  short  and  weak,  ears  bend  over  when  ripe;  early.  This 
type  was  found  in  the  Safed  of  Moga,  Mundi  of  Ludhiana,  Jogia 
of  Karnai." 

40951.  "Tyi)e  No.  11.  Var.  erffthroleucon  Kcke.  Ears  bearded; 
awns  red ;  chaff  smooth,  a  more  intense  and  brighter  red  than  in 
type  10;  grain  amber  coloured,  liable  to  sprout  in  the  ear,  con- 
sistency variable,  but  with  a  majority  of  soft  grains ;  ears  squarer 
and  denser  than  in  type  10.  ear  length  76  mm. ;  D.=  25 ;  straw  tall 
and  strong,  ears  stand  erect ;  later  than  type  10.  This  type  was 
found  in  the  Safed  of  Amritsar,  Sohan  of  Chiniot,  Kunjhari  of 
Dera  Ghazl  Khan,  Daudi  of  Lyallpur,  and  in  the  Jogla  of  KamaL" 

40952.  ''Type  No.  12.  Var.  erythroleucon  Kcke.  Ears  bearded; 
awns  red  with  occasional  blackening;  chaff  smooth,  dull  light  red 
with  a  somewhat  bluish  tone,  occasional  blackening  on  the  chaff; 
grain  amber  coloured,  hard  on  the  whole;  ear  length  88  mm.; 
D.=  21 ;  straw  intermediate  in  strength  between  that  of  typ»  10 
and  11,  pink,  turning  black  on  ripening,  taU ;  ears  bend  over  when 
ripe ;  early ;  grain  easily  shed.  This  type  was  found  in  the  Rangrih 
of  Palampur." 

40953.  "Type  No.  13.  Var.  ferrugineum  Al.  Ears  bearded;  awns 
red ;  chaff  smooth,  shiny,  yellowish  or  brownish  red ;  grain  red,  In- 
termediote  In  colour  between  the  dark  and  light  red-grained  types, 
rather  small,  consistency  variable,  about  two-thirds  being  hard ;  ear 
length  96  mm.;  D.=  18;  straw  medium;  ears  fairly  erect;  rather 
late.  This  type  was  found  in  the  Lai  Kasar-wali  of  Lyallpur.  The 
hard  red  of  Gujar  Khan  also  belongs  to  this  type,  but  ripened  a 
Uttle  later  than  the  Lai  Kasar-wali.  This  difference  may  easily 
disappear  after  the  hard  red  of  GuJar  Khan  is  acclimatised  at 
Lyallpur." 

40954.  "Type  No.  14.  Var.  erythrospermum  Kcke.  Bars  bearded; 
awns  pinkish  yellow;  chaff  smooth,  white  with  a  reddish  tinge 
when  ripe ;  grain  light  red,  hard  and  soft  grains  In  about  equal  pro- 
portions; ear  length  80  mm. ;  D.=  23;  straw  weak  and  short;  ears 
bend  over  when  ripe ;  early ;  fairly  rust  resistant ;  sheds  its  grain 
more  easily  than  type  15.  This  tyi)e  was  found  in  the  Lai  of 
Karnai,  Lai  of  Slalkot,  Lai  of  Attock,  Lai  Safed  of  Sirsa,  Lai  of 
Zira,  Kasalu  or  Surkh  of  Ferozepore,  Ratti  or  Lai  of  Pind  Dadan 
Khan,  Lai  of  Ludhlana,  Desi  Surkh  of  Jullunder,  Lai  Desl  of 
Jhelum,  Lai  of  Rawalpindi,  Lai  of  Delhi,  Kunjhari  of  Muzaffa^ 
garh." 

40955.  "  Type  No.  15.  Var.  erythrospermum  Kcke.  Ears  bearded ; 
awns  pinkish  yellow;  chaff  smooth,  white  with  a  reddish  tinge 
when  ripe ;  grain  light  red,  consistency  variable,  but  the  majority 
are  soft  grains;  ear  length  80  mm. ;  D.=  25;  straw  tall  and  strong; 
ears  erect  when  ripe;  late;  susceptible  to  rust;  grains  less  easily 
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ghed  than  in  type  14.    This  type  was  found  in  the  Ratti  or  Lai  of 
Pind  Dadan  Khan,  Watni  of  Shahpnr,  Kunjhari  of  Multan. 

"  Types  14  and  15  form  the  common  red  wheat  of  the  Punjab.  A 
glance  at  the  names  of  the  varieties  will  show  that  they  are  culti- 
vated all  over  the  province.  They  are  very  similar  to,  if  not  identi- 
cal with,  the  common  red  wheats  cultivated  in  the  United  Prov- 
inces. These  two  types  are  absolutely  identical  in  the  laboratory, 
but  quite  different  in  the  field." 

40956.    "  Type  No.  16.    Var.  graecum  Kcke.    'Bars  bearded ;  awns 

rather  pinlcish  yellow;  chaff  smooth,  white  with  pink  edges  and 

veins ;  grain  white,  rather  small,  on  the  whole  soft,  but  with  some 

hard  and  mottled  grains ;  ear  length  78  mm. ;  D.=  23 ;  straw  fairly 

strong.    This  type  was  found  in  the  Ghonl  of  Lahore,  Safed  of 

Ludhiana,  Safed  of  Rohtak,  Safed  of  Batala,  Daudkhani  of  Dasuya, 

Daudkhani   of   Delhi.   Pori   of   Montgomery,   and   in   the   Safed 
Kasar-wali  of  Lyallpur." 

40997.  "Type  No.  17.  Var.  delfii  Kcke.  Ears  beardless;  chaff 
felted  with  short,  rather  sparse  hairs,  red  with  a  bluish  tinge; 
grain  amber  coloured,  consistency  variable ;  hard,  soft,  and  mottled 
grains  present  in  equal  proportions;  ear  length  04  mm.;  D.=  19; 
straw  medium.  This  type  was  found  in  the  Rodi  of  Attock,  Ghonl 
of  Gujrat  Ghonl  of  Sialkot,  Khoni  of  Jhelum.  Ghoni  of  Chiniot, 
Ghonl  of  Amritsar,  Khoni  of  Batala,  Mundll  of  Karnal,  Mundii  of 
Ludhiana,  Safed  of  Lahore,  Kanku  of  Palampur,  Jhakrehun  of 
Palampur,  Safed  BriJ  Sondha  of  Rohtak,  and  in  small  quantity  in 
the  Rodi  of  Muzaffargarh,  Ghoni  Lai,  Ratti  of  Muzaffargarh,  Desl 
of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  Suthra  of  Multan.  This  is  a  very  common 
wheat  in  the  Punjab." 

40958.  Type  No.  17  B. 

40959.  "Type  No.  18.  Var.  delfii  Kcke.  Ears  beardless;  chaff 
felted  with  short,  rather  sparse  hairs,  yellowish  red ;  grain  amber 
coloured,  consistency  variable,  but  the  majority  of  the  grains  are 
soft;  ear  length  72  mm. ;  D.=  26;  ears  squarer  and  denser  than  In 
type  17;  straw  stronger  than  in  type  17;  later  in  ripening.  This 
type  was  found  in  the  Rodi  of  Muzaffargarh,  Ghoni  Lai,  Ratti  of 
Muzaffargarh,  Desi  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  Suthra  of  Multan,  and 
in  small  quantity  in  the  Ghoni  of  Chiniot,  Ghoni  of  Amritsar, 
Jhakrehun  of  Palampur.*' 

40960.  "Type  No.  19.  Var.  leucospermum  Kcke.  Ears  beardless, 
but  occasional  slight  bearding  met  with;  chaff  felted  with  some 
short  somewhat  sparse  hairs,  white  with  pink  veins  or  edges  to  the 
glumes;  grain  whiter  than  in  17.  18.  and  21,  but  darker  than  16; 
consistency  variable,  but  about  three-quarters  of  the  grains  soft; 
ear  length  74  mm. ;  D.=  24 ;  straw  strong,  pinkish,  turning  black 
on  ripening.  This  type  was  found  only  in  very  small  quantity  In 
the  Buggi  of  Leiah  at  Lyallpur." 

40961.  Type  No.  19  D.  40962.    Type  No.  19  H.    ' 

40963.  "Type  No.  20.  Var.  alhorubrum  Kcke.  Ears  beardless, 
with  occasional  very  slight  bearding;  chaff  smooth;  light  yellowlsli 
red;  grain  amber  coloured,  rather  large,  consistency  variable,  but 
about  two-thirds  of  the  grains  soft ;  ear  length  78  mm. ;  D.=  24 ; 
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straw  taller  and  stronger,  ears  more  erect  and  later  in  ripening 
than  type  21;  grain  very  easily  shed.  This  type  was  only  found 
in  the  Ghoni  of  Amritsar.*' 

40064.  "Type  No.  21.  Var.  alborubrum  Kcke.  Ears  beardle». 
with  occasional  very  slight  bearding;  chaff  smooth,  brownish  red. 
dull ;  grain  amber  coloured,  but  somewhat  whiter  than  17,  18,  and 
20,  consistency  variable,  about  an  equal  amount  of  hard,  soft,  and 
mottled  grains ;  ear  length  90  mm. ;  D.=  20 ;  straw  medium ;  ean 
bend  over  when  ripe;  earlier  than  t3rpe*20;  grain  very  easily  shed 
This  type  was  found  in  the  Kanku  of  Palampur  and  in  smaU  quau- 
tity  in  the  Rodi  of  Attock,  Ghoni  of  Gujrat,  ^honi  of  Sialkot, 
Khoni  of  Jhelum,  Khoni  of  Batala,  Mundli  of  Karnal,  Mundli  of 
JuUunder,  Mundli  of  Ludhiana,  Jhakrehun  of  Palampur,  Ratti  of 
MuzafPargarh,  Kunjhari  of  MuzafPargarh,  Kunjhari  of  Multao, 
Safed  Ghoni,  and  Ghoni  Lai." 

40965.  "Type  No.  22.  Var.  mUturutn  Al.  Ears  beardless,  some 
times  slightly  bearded ;  chaff  smooth,  shining,  dark  brownish  red ; 
grain  very  dark  red,  consistency  variable,  but  on  the  whole  the 
sample  is  hard ;  ear  length  04  mm. ;  D.=  19 ;  straw  medium,  bat 
rather  better  than  in  type  23.  This  type  was  found  in  smaU  quan- 
tity in  the  Ghoni  of  Sialkot  and  in  Safed  Ghoni." 

40966.  "Type  No.  23.  Var.  milturum  Al.  Ears  beardless;  chaff 
smooth,  dull,  yellowish  red ;  grain  very  Ught  red,  somewhat  small, 
entirely  soft;  ear  length  81  mm.;  D.=  23;  straw  medium.  This 
type  was  only  found  in  the  Ratti  of  Muzaffargarh.** 

40967.  Type  No.  23.    Var.  milturum  AL 

40968.  "Type  No.  24.  Var.  albidum  Al.  Ears  beardless;  splkelets 
blunt ;  outer  glumes  short  and  rounded,  chaff  smooth,  white  with 
a  reddish  border;  grain  yellowish  white,  resembles  19,  rather 
large,  consistency  variable,  but  on  the  whole  the  sample  is  soft; 
ear  length  93  mm. ;  D.=  20 ;  straw  strong ;  ears  bend  ovar  slightly. 
This  type  was  found  in  the  Koni  of  Chakwal,  KunJ  of  Muzaffar- 
garh, Buggi  of  Leiah,  and  Safed  Ghoni." 

40969.  "Type  No.  25.  Var.  albidum  Al.  Ears  beardless,  often 
slightly  bearded ;  splkelets  pointed,  outer  glumes  long  and  pointed ; 
chaff  smooth,  yellowish  white,  shiny,  with  very  slight  reddish  bor- 
der ;  grain  larger  than  in  any  other  of  the  types  of  common  wheat 
in  the  Punjab,  greyish  white  of  a  different  tone  of  colour  to  any  of 
the  other  white  wheats;  on  the  whole  soft;  ear  length  100  nun.; 
D.=  20;  straw  very  strong;  ears  erect.  This  type  was  found  in 
Buggi  of  Leiah  and  Safed  Ghoni.  These  two  types,  24  and  2S, 
differ  in  appearance  so  much  from  all  the  other  wheats  of  the 
Punjab  and  bear  such  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Australian 
wheats  introduced  into  the  province  that  we  can  not  help  suspect- 
ing that  they  originally  came  from  Australia.'* 

40970i    Phaseolus  munoo  L.    Fabaceae.  TJrd. 

From  Trinidad,  British  West  Indies.  Presented  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Freeman. 
Assistant  Director  of  Agriculture  and  Government  Botanist,  Department 
of  Agriculture.     Received  July  13,  1915. 

**  Woolly  pyroL    I  believe  this  is  going  to  be  a  valuable  green-manure  crop  in 
southern  Florida."     (C.  V.  Piper,) 
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40971  and  40972. 

From  Zacuapam,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.    Presented  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Purpus.    Re- 
ceived July  15,  1915. 

40071.  Abdisia  capollina  A.  DO.    Myrslnacese. 

A  handsome  shrub,  related  to  A.  crenulata,  but  distinguished  by  its 
entire,  lanceolate  leaves  and  wine-colored  drupes.  Flowers  rose  colored, 
in  terminal  panicles  or  clusters  of  umbels. 

40072.  Amtodalus  micbophylla  H.  B.  K.    Amygdalacese. 

Shrub  about  3  feet  high,  with  few  spreading  branches,  thin  oblong 
leaves  bunched  on  the  small  branchlets,  and  white  flowers  somewhat 
smaller  than  those  of  A.  incana. 

40978  and  40974.    Litchi  chinensis  Sonnerat.    Sapindaceee. 

iNephelium  litchi  Cambess.)  Litchi. 

From  China.    Collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Explorer  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  July  24,  1915. 

40073.  "(No.  2304a.  Shanghai,  China.  June  12,  1915.)  About  20 
pounds  of  seed,  obtained  from  250  pounds  of  fresh  litchis,  bought  in 
the  open  market  at  8  cents  (Mexican  silver)  per  pound.  Said  to  have 
come  from  Canton.  Cf  use  as  stocks  for  improved  varieties  and  for 
selection  work."     {Meyer,) 

40074.  "(No.  2305a.  Shanghai,  China.  June  19,  1915.)  Fresh  litchis, 
bought  in  the  open  market  at  8  cents  (Mexican  silver)  per  pound. 
Said  to  have  come  from  Canton.  Of  use  as  a  stock  for  improved  varie- 
ties and  for  selection  work."     {Meyer.) 

40976  and  40976. 

From   Nice,  France.     Presented  by  Dr.  A.  Robertson  Proschowsky.     Re- 
ceived July  21,  1915. 

40075.  Acacia  abmata  R.  Brown.    Mimosacese. 

"An  evergreen  bush,  4  to  6  meters  in  height,  very  dense.  For  the  very 
driest  poor  soil."     {Proschowsky.) 

40076.  Mimosa  aculeatigarpa  Ortega.    Mimosacece. 
{Mimosa  acanthocarpa  Poir.) 

"  One  and  one-half  to  2  meters  in  height,  covered  all  over  with  hooks 
and  spines,  forming  impenetrable  hedge.  For  the  very  driest  poor  solla" 
{Prosohatosky.) 

40977.      Aleurites  moluccana  (L.)  Willd.    Euphordiaceee. 

{Aleurites  trUoha  Forst)  Lumbang. 

From  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.    Presented  by  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture. 
Received  June  2,  1915. 

"A  handsome  tree  with  spreading  branches,  alternate,  lobed,  pubescent  leaves 
of  a  pale  color,  rounded  or  cordate  at  the  base,  with  two  glands  at  the  top  of  the 
petiole.  Flowers  small,  white,  in  terminal  lax  cymes;  fruit  flashy,  coriaceous, 
globose,  with  four  shallow  furrows;  seeds  one  or  two,  rugose,  gibbous.  The 
candlenut  tree  is  widely  spread  over  Polynesia,  a  small  part  of  Malaysia,  and 
The  Philippine  Islands.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  has  not  established  itself  in 
Guam.  Only  a  few  specimens  grow  on  the  island,  which  are  called  either  by  the 
Philippine  name  lumbang  or  the  Caroline  Island  name  raguar.    The  natives 
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say  the  nuts  were  brought  here  from  the  Caroline  Islands.  They  have  not  cqhk 
into  use  in  Guam.  Throughout  Polynesia  the  nuts,  strung  on  coconat-leflflet 
ribs,  serve  the  natives  for  candles  to  light  their  houses.  In  Hawaii  they  are 
roasted,  chopped  up,  mixed  with  seaweed,  and  served  at  native  feasts  as  a 
relish.  They  yield  an  oil  which  is  very  fluid,  of  an  amber  color,  without  smell, 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  readily  saponiflable,  and  quick  drying.  This  oil  is  a  mild 
cathartic, .  acting  in  the  same  manner  as  castor  oil,  but  causing  no  nausea  or 
griping  and  having  the  further  advantage  of  a  nutty  flavor  and  of  being  more 
prompt  in  its  effects."     {Sajford,  Useful  Plants  of  Ouam.) 

40978  to  40988. 

From  Cuba.  Collected  by  Mr.  Wilson  Popenoe,  Agricultural  Explorer  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Cuttings  received  July  26,  1915.  Quoted 
notes  by  Mr.  Popenoe. 

40978  to  40982.    Persea  amebic  an  a  Miller.    Lauracese.  Avocado. 

{Per sea  ffratissima  Gaertn.  f.) 

40978.  "(Placetas,  Santa  Clara  Province,  Cuba,  July  20,  1915.) 
Bartlett  avocado.  A  rather  remarkable  variety  growing  in  the 
garden  of  Dr.  Alberto  Bartlett,  of  this  town.  It  is  said  to  bear  two 
crops  a  year;  the  first  crop  is  early  and  is  now  ripening;  the 
second  crop  commences  in  December  and  the  last  fruit  was  eaten 
this  year  on  May  8.  In  form  this  fruit  is  broadly  pyiiform.  and  in 
size  about  4  inches  long  by  3  inches  in  thickness.  The  color  is 
bright  green,  the  surface  smooth.  The  skin  is  rather  thin,  scarcely 
over  1  mm.  In  thickness.  The  flesh  is  creamy  yellow  near  tbe 
seed,  changing  to  pale  green  near  the  skin,  of  good  texture  and  said 
to  be  of  good  quality,  though  not  excellent.  The  seed  is  about  the 
average  size,  but  not  objectionably  large;  the  seed  coats  are 
rather  thick  and  loose,  but  I  found  no  specimens  in  which  the  seed 
rattled  in  the  cavity.  The  tree  is  evidently  very  productive,  judg- 
ing by  the  present  crop.  It  is  growing  in  a  very  favorable  situa- 
tion, however,  and  received  a  good  deal  of  fertilizer.  The  froit 
is  attractive  in  appearance  and  seems  well  worthy  of  a  trial  in 
southern  Florida." 

40979.  "(Placetas,  Santa  Clara  Province,  Cuba,  July  20,  1915.) 
Don  Carlos  avocado.  A  small  variety,  said  to  be  of  exceptionally 
choice  quality,  from  the  Qulnta  Aguas  Azules  of  Dona  Serafioa 
Wilson,  Yiuda  de  Bartlett,  near  Guadalupe,  about  15  miles  from 
Placetas.  This  fruit  Is  almost  perfectly  round  in  form  and  of  light 
yellowish  green  color.  The  skin  is  thick,  the  flesh  of  fine,  oUy 
texture,  and  the  seed  very  small  in  comparison  to  the  size  of  tbe 
fruit.  The  tree  is  bearing  an  excellent  crop  and  can  probably  be 
considered  productive.  It  ripens  its  fruit  from  August  to  October, 
and  is  not,  therefore,  a  very  late  variety,  but  because  of  its  good 
quality  It  Is  considered  worthy  of  a  trial  in  southern  Florida.  It 
was  the  favorite  fruit  of  Don  Carlos  Bartlett,  the  former  owner  of 
the  Qulnta  Aguas  Azules,  and  has  been  named  for  him." 

40980.  "(Placetas,  Santa  Clara  Province,  Cuba,  July  20,  191o.) 
Ouadalupe  avocado.  A  late  variety  from  the  qulnta  of  Sr.  Joaqnia 
Wilson  at  Guadalupe,  about  15  miles  from  Placetas.  This  is  a 
broadly  pyriform  fruit,  narrowed  at  the  base,  but  not  noticeably 
'necked,'  and  somewhat  oblique  at  the  apex.  It  will  probably 
weigh  12  to  14  ounces  when  ripe.    The  color  is  green,  sometioK^ 
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mottled  with  maroon ;  the  skin  is  ratiier  thin,  about  1  mm.  in  thick- 
ness. The  flesh,  which  seems  to  be  entirely  free  from  fiber,  Is 
said  to  be  of  very  good  flavor.  The  seed  is  of  about  the  average 
size,  nor  objectionably  large,  and  apparently  tight  in  the  cavity. 
This  tree  produces  the  latest  fruits  of  any  on  the  Wilson  farm, 
but  the  crop  does  not  all  ripen  late,  and  only  a  few  fruits  hang  on 
until  February.  At  the  present  time  there  are  fruits  In  various 
stages  of  growth  upon  the  trees,  some  almost  fully  grown,  others 
still  quite  small.  Sr.  Joaquin  Wilson  claims  that  he  has  picked  ripe 
fruit  from  this  tree  during  a  large  portion  of  the  year.  Ir  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  very  heavy  bearer,  however.  For  trial  In 
southern  Florida." 

40081.  " (Placetas,  Santa  Clara  Province,  Cuba,  July  20, 1915. )  Mer- 
ced avocado.  The  latest  variety  growing  In  the  Quinta  Aguas  Azules 
of  Dona  Serafina  Wilson,  Viuda  de  Bartlett,  near  Guadalupe,  about 
15  miles  from  Placetas.  The  fruit  is  said  to  remain  on  the  tree, 
until  February.  It  is  broadly,  pyrlform,  very  similar  to  Pollock 
in  shape,  but  probably  not  over  1  pound  in  weight,  Judging  by  Its 
present  size.  The  color  when  ripe  is  said  to  be  green  and  the 
quality  excellent.  The  tree  is  old  and  In  poor  condition;  It  Is 
not  bearing  a  good  crop  this  season,  but  might  fruit  more  heavily 
under  favorable  conditions.    For  trial  in  southern  Florida." 

40&82.  "(Placetas,  Santa  Clara  Province,  Cuba,  July  20,  1915.) 
Wilson  avocado.  A  late  variety,  said  to  be  of  unusually  good  qual- 
ity, from  the  quinta  of  Sr.  Joaquin  Wilson  at  Guadalupe,  about  15 
miles  from  Placetas.  This  is  a  rather  small  fruit,  probably  not  over 
8  or  10  ounces  in  weight,  round  to  very  broadly  oval  in  form,  usu- 
ally somewhat  oblique  at  the  apical  end.  The  color  when  ripe  is 
said  to  be  very  light  green.  The  skin  is  2  mm.  in  thickness.  The 
flesh  is  perfectly  free  from  fiber  and  said  to  be  of  unusually  fine 
texture  and  rich  flavor.  The  seed  is  very  small  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  fruit.  According  to  Sr.  Joaquin  Wilson,  after 
whom  the  variety  is  named,  it  ripens  about  Christmas.  The  tree 
is  carrying  an  excellent  crop  and  seems  to  be  all  that  could  be 
desired  in  regard  to  productiveness.  While  rather  small  in  size, 
this  seems  to  be  a  valuable  fruit,  and  should  be  tried  in  southern 
Florida." 

40083.    Mangifera  indica  L.    Anacardiacese.  Mango. 

"(Santiago  de  Cuba,  July  23,  1915.)  Biscochuelo  mango.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  best  type  of  mango  grown  In  the  vicinity  of  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
and  excepting  the  Filipino  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  island.  It  is  quite 
common  here  and  very  abundant  on  the  markets,  where  the  fruits  are 
sold  at  $2  per  hundred.  Biscochuelo  is  a  fruit  of  rather  unique  form 
differing  from  all  others  I  have  seen  in  Cuba.  It  Is  oval  to  subrenlform, 
decidedly  oblique,  the  left  shoulder  rounded  to  very  broad  and  marked  by 
a  deep  suture,  which  extends  some  distance  down  the  ventral  side  of  the 
fruit,  the  right  shoulder  usually  falling  abruptly.  The  apex  Is  rather 
sharp  and  sometimes  almost  beaked.  In  cross  section  the  fruit  Is  broadly 
oval.  The  weight  Is  8  to  14  ounces.  The  general  color,  when  the  fruit 
is  fully  ripe,  is  clear  light  orange,  but  as  seen  in  the  market  they  are  fre- 
quently tinged  with  green.  The  skin  is  thick  and  tough,  the  flesh  bright 
orange-yellow,  firm  and  meaty,  with  a  faint  but  pleasant  aroma  and  very 
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little  fiber  for  a  seedling  type.  The  flavor  is  sweet  even  when  the  fmlt  is 
still  quite  hard,  and  when  fully  ripe  it  is  very  pleasant.  The  seed  is 
reniform  in  outline,  with  long  fiber  on  the  ventral  edge  and  short  stiff 
fibers  elsewhere,  the  embryos  being  one  to  five  in  number.  Most  of  the 
specimens  examined  were  polyembryoaic.  Seems  worthy  of  trial  in 
southern  Florida." 

40984  to  40986. 

From  Cairo,  Egypt  Presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Brown,  director.  Horti- 
cultural Division,  Gizeh  Branch,  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Cuttings 
received  July  29,  1915. 

40084  and  40985.    Ficus  sycomobus  L.    Moracete.  Pharaoh's  fig. 

40084.     "Bala4i."  40985.    "  KeUibi" 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  39858  for  previous  introduction. 

40986.  Tamarix  aphtlla  (L.)  Karsten.    Tamaricacee.  Tamarisk. 
{TamaHx  articulata  Vahl.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  39856  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

40987  and  40988, 

From  Trinidad,  Cuba.  Collected  by  Mrr  Wilson  Popenoe,  Agricultural  Ex- 
plorer for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  July  21,  1915. 

40987.  Anacahdium  EXCELSUM  (Bert.  andBalb.)  Skeels.    Anacardiaccc 
(Anacardium  rhinocarjms  DC.)  Variz. 

"(Trinidad,  Santa  Clara  Province,  Cuba,  July  17,  1915.)  Nariz^  A 
magnificent  tree,  native  of  South  America.  It  is  very  rare  here  in  Cuba, 
but  there  are  four  or  five  fine  old  specimens  beside  the  cart  road  from 
Casllda  to  Trinidad,  and  it  is  from  these  specimens  (which  have  beea 
noted  by  Roig  and  de  la  Maza,  Flora  de  Cuba,  p.  131)  that  this  qpecimen 
of  seed  was  obtained.  The  nariz  attains  60  or  65  feet  in  height,  forming 
.  an  erect  but  rather  broad,  compact  head  of  dark-green  foliage.  As  a 
shade  and  ornamental  tree  it  should  have  considerable  value.  The  leaves 
are  entire,  or  nearly  so,  upon  stout  petioles  one-half  to  1  inch  long,  the 
blades  obovate,  oblanceolate,  or  spatulate,  6  to  18  Inches  long,  21  to  6  inches 
broad,  the  apex  obtuse  to  subacute,  the  base  cuneate-attenuate,  the  sor- 
face  smoot-.  and  deep  green  above,  somewhat  paler  beneath,  the  venation 
raised  below.  The  fruits  ripen  principally  In  August;  they  are  da.-k 
brown,  about  an  Inch  long,  reniforni  and  flattened,  shaped  somewhat  like 
a  nose,  whence  the  name  nariz.  Unlike  the  cashew,  the  fruit  stalk  is  not 
large  and  swollen,  but  Is  inconspicuous.  The  seeds  are  not  considered 
edible.  While  this  tree  appears  to  have  no  particular  economic  value,  it 
is  worthy  of  trial  as  an  ornamental,  and  it  would  also  be  of  interest  to 
test  it  as  a  stock  for  its  relative,  the  mango."    (Popenoe,) 

For  an  illustration  of  the  nariz  tree,  see  Plate  II. 

40988.  CoBDiA  ALBA  (JacQ.)  Roem.  and  Schult    Boraginaceee. 

''(Trinidad,  Santa  Clara  Province,  Cuba,  July  17,  1915.)  Ateje.  A 
large  shrub,  15  to  18  feet  high,  common  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
Valley  of  San  Luis.  It  Is  bushy,  branching  close  to  the  ground  and  slid- 
ing up  long,  stiff  shoots  well  furnished  with  dark-green  fdliage.  The 
leaves  are  alternate,  obovate  to  ovate-elliptical,  3  to  4  inches  long,  with 
entire  margin  and  the  surface  covered  with  short,  bristly  hairs;  petioles 
about  an  inch  long,  teret'^     The  fioweis,  which  are  pale  yellow  asd  abo;it 
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40887  and  40988— Continued. 

half  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  borne  in  broad,  fla  .-topped  corymbs  some- 
timea  a  foot  acroas.  The  oblong-oboyate  fruits  are  half  an  inch  in  length 
and  pearly  white  \  hen  ripe,  inclosing  a  single  large  seed.  It  is  appar- 
ently a  good  melliferons  plant  and  of  considerable  ornamental  yalue.  For 
trial  in  sovthern  Florida  and  southern  California."     (Popenoe.) 

40988.    Sagchabum  ciliare  An^erss.    Poaceae.    Elephant  grass. 

From  St  Kitts,  British  West  Indies.    Presented  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Shepherd, 
curator,  Botanic  Station.    Received  July  22,  1915. 

"  It  is  the  tofo  of  the  classic  authors  of  India  and  is  met  with  throughout  the 
plains  and  lower  hills  and  distributed  to  China.  In  the  Punjab  it  often  covers 
large  tracts  of  country  and  is  frequently  planted  in  lines  or  dividing  hedges, 
especially  in  low-lying  localities  subject  to  periodic  inundation.  Sir  William 
Jones  says:  'This  beautiful  and  superb  grass  is  highly  celebrated  in  the 
Puranas,  the  Indian  god  of  war  having  been  born  in  a  grove  of  it,  which^  burst 
Into  flame ;  the  gods  gave  notice  of  his  birth  to  the  nymph  of  the  Pleiads,  who 
descended  and  suckled  the  child ;  thence  named  Carticeya.  The  cdsd  ( kdsd  or 
k&n*)  vulgarly  caHa  (8.  spontaneum)  has  a  shorter  culm,  leaves  much  nar- 
rower, longer  and  thicker  hairs,  but  a  smaller  panicle,  less  compounded,  without 
the  purplish  tints  of  the  aara;  it  is  often  described  with  praise  by  the  Hindu 
poets  for  the  whiteness  of  its  blossoms,  which  give  a  large  plain,  at  some  distance, 
the  appearance  of  a  broad  river.  Both  plants  are  extremely  useful  to  the  Indians, 
who  harden  the  internodal  parts  of  the  culms  and  cut  them  into  implements  for 
writing  on  their  polished  paper.  From  the  munj,  or  culm,  of  the  8ara  was  made 
the  maunji,  or  holy  thread,  ordained  by  Menu  to  form  the  sacerdotal  girdle,  in 
preference  even  to  the  cuaa  grass.*  Munj  fiber  is  obtained  from  the  leaf 
sheaths;  the  blades  are  the  sar  or  sara  used  in  thatching  houses  and  as  a  paper 
material;  the  contained  flowering  stem  is  the  bind  or  vind;  the  panicle,  or 
flowering  stem  is  the  Hrkif  til,  or  thUi,  used  in  thatching  boats,  carts,  etc.; 
9entha  or  kana  is  the  lower,  stronger  portions  of  the  flowering  stem,  used  in 
the  manufticture  of  chairs,  stools,  tables,  baskets,  and  screens ;  and  tHakf  HUm, 
or  ghua  are  names  that  denote  the  flowers.  Some  of  these  names,  such  as 
munf  and  8ara,  have  been  supposed  to  denote  the  products  of  different  species, 
instead  of  different  parts  of  one  and  the  same  plant ;  hence  has  originated  much 
of  the  confusion  that  prevails.  Sara  is  used  in  paper  making  and  munj  as  a 
textile  fiber.  The  much-prized  munj  is  strong,  elastic,  and  has  a  wonderful 
powCT  of  enduring  moisture  without  decaying.  It  is  extensively  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  cordage,  ropes,  the  famed  Delhi  mats,  and  in  the  preparation 
of  baskets,  etc.  Munj  mats  are  reported  to  be  proof  against  white  ants,  but  are' 
hard  on  shoe  leather,  harsh  to  the  foot,  and  fatiguing  when  walked  on  for  any 
length  of  time.  These  are  largely  produced  in  Allahabad,  Agra,  Delhi,  and  are 
traded  in  all  over  India,  and  within  recent  years  have  begun  to  find  their  way  to 
Europe.  In  the  early  spring  the  old  grass  is  often  fired,  when  shortly  after  a 
crop  of  young  leaves  is  produced  from  the  stools,  which  is  much  valued  as 
fodder."    {Watt,  Commercial  Products  of  India,  p,  929-9S0.) 

40990.     Passiflora  edulis  Sims.    Passifloracese.      Passion  fruit. 

From    Garrawin,   Mangrove   Mountain,    via   Gosford,    Sydney,   Australia. 
Presented  by  Mr.  J.  Harrison.    Received  July  28,  1915. 

"  Seeds  of  our  commercial  variety  of  P.  edulis,  of  which  we  in  this  district  are 
the  principal  growers.*'    (Harrison.) 
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40991.  Mangifera  indica  L.    Anacardiacese.  Xango. 

From  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.  Presented  by  Mr.  William  S.  Lyon,  Gir- 
dens  of  Nagtajan.    Received  August  4,  1915. 

Seeds  sent  in  continuation  of  Mr.  Lyon's  experiments  in  shipping  mango  eeeds 
to  the  United  States.    Three  plants  are  being  grown  from  the  six  seeds  receired. 

40992.  Passiflora  edulis  Sims.    Passifloraceae.      Passion  fruit 

From  Tucuman,  Argentina.  Presented  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Schultz,  horticuUarist 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.    Received  August  2,  1915. 

"  Seeds  of  a  superior  yellow-fruited  variety  of  Passiflora  grown  at  Calilegna- 
Argentina.  I  expect  to  plant  this  variety  quite  extensively  in  this  proTince 
under  different  local  conditions  of  soil  and  climate.  We  have  recently  had  very 
severe  weather,  the  temperature  going  down  to  5**  C.  below  zero,  which  naturally 
has  resulted  in  considerable  damage  to  tender  tropical  and  subtropical  tre^s.*' 
i  Schultz.) 

40998.     PsiDiuM  QUAYABiTA  A.  Richard.    Myrtaceae.    Ghiayabita. 

From  Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  Cuba.  Presented  by  Mr.  Juan  T.  Roig,  botanist 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.    Received  August  5,  1915. 

"  This  is  a  species  peculiar  to  the  western  portion  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  where  it 
is  called  guayabita  del  Pinar,  The  fruit  is  edible,  but  not  very  valuable.  A 
very  popular  aromatic  liquor  is  prepared  from  the  fruit,  and  there  is  a  factory  lo 
Pinar  del  Rio  which  has  patented  the  product  witb  the  name  of  Licor  d€  guajt 
abita  del  Pinar.**     {Roig.) 

40994  and  40996. 

From  Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  Cuba.  Collected  by  Mr.  Wilson  Popenoe,  Agri- 
cultural Explorer  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Received  Augast 
3,  1915. 

40994.  Elaeis  gxjineensis  Jacq.     Phoenicaceffi.  Guinea  oil  palm. 

"  Seeds  of  the  oil  palm  obtained  from  an  old  plant  growing  on  the  prop- 
erty of  Sr.  Brito»  near  Santiago  de  las  Vegas.  This  palm  seems  to  be  at 
home  here,  but  it  is  very  rarely  seen  in  cultivation.  It  has  already  been 
introduced  into  the  United  States  at  various  timea"     (Popenae.) 

40995.  Enterolobtum  cyclogabpum  (Jacq.)  Griseb.    Mimosacese. 

"  Oreja  de  judio.  A  fine  leguminous  tree  extensively  used  in  this  region 
as  a  shade  tree  along  avenues  and  carreteras.  Of  the  four  or  five  diifereDt 
species  used  on  the  rock  road  from  Santiago  de  las  Vegas  to  Havana  this 
is  certainly  one  of  the  best,  growing  to  a  considerable  height  and  braod»- 
ing  to  form  a  symmetrical,  rounded  head  of  deep-green  foliage,  giving  a 
fairly  dense  shade  and  presenting  an  attractive  appearance.  While  it 
has  already  been  planted  in  Florida,  I  know  of  no  avenues  of  it  in  tbat 
State,  and  it  might  advantageously  be  propagated  at  Miami,  I  believe, 
with  the  intention  of  testing  it  as  an  avenue  tree."    (Popenoe.) 

40996.    C!oLOCA8iA  BscuiiENTA  (L.)  Schott.    Araceae.  Taro. 

From  Honolulu,  Hawaii.    Presented  by  Mr.  C^rit  P.  Wilder. 

"(No.  208.  Vahi  a  Pele.)  The  varietal  name  means  *  smoke  of  Pele,'  or  *  vol- 
cano smoke,'  Pele  being  the  goddess  or  spirit  of  the  volcano  Kilauea.  The  leai 
blade  is  dark  olive  bronze,  shaded  with  purple ;  petiole  maroon,  varying  froiu 
dark  to  light.  The  sap  is  reddish.  The  plant  is  very  ornamental.**  {K.  i- 
Young.) 
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40997  to  40909.    Pbunus  spp.    Amygdalacesa. 

From  Jamaica  Plain,  Masa  Presented  by  Prof.  O.  S.  Sargent,  Arnold 
Arboretum.    Received  August  9,  1015. 

40097.    Pbttnus  maximowiczii  Rupr.  Maximowicz's  cherry. 

•*Ck)llected  July  24.  1915." 

"A  tree  about  25  feet  high,  with  horizontal  branches.  Leaves  obovate, 
about  11  inches  long,  somewhat  coarsely  toothed,  nearly  glabrous ;  petioles 
slender,  about  one-half  inch  long.  Flowers  white,  on  slender  hairy 
peduncles,  one  or  two  on  each  flowering  shoot.  Fruit  crimson,  the  size  of 
flmall  peas.    Japan."    (Keto  Bulletin,  New  Garden  Plants,  1903,) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  40189  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 
40908.     PBUNT7S  SEBRXJLATA  SACHALiNENsis  (Schmidt)  Makino. 

{Prunus  sargentii  Rehder.)  Sargent's  cherry. 

"  Seed.    Arboretum,  1915." 

"A  species  which  has  been  confused  with  [the  Japanese  flowering  cherry 
heretofore  called]  P.  pseudo-cerasus,  from  which  it  differs  by  having  all 
its  parts  glabrous.  It  is  nearest  allied  to  P.  serrulata,  differing  by  having 
sessile  umbels  and  more  coarsely  toothed  leaves.  Japan."  (Kew  Bul- 
letin, New  Garden  Plants,  1909.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  38761  and  40190  for  previous  introductions  and  de- 
scription. 

40999.    Pbunus  tedoensib  Mat  sum.  Flowering  cherry. 

"Seed.    Arboretum.  July  12,  1915." 

"A  rather  large  tree  with  smooth  branches  and  gray  bark ;  young  leaves 
pubescent  along  the  veins;  older  leaves  quite  glabrous,  broadly  elliptic 
or  ovate  to  oblong ;  base  acute,  oblique,  or  subrotund.  Flowers  precocious, 
rose-tinted  fading  to  white,  in  2  to  3  flowered  corymbs.  This  tree  differs 
from  P.  pseudo-cerasus  in  its  precocious  flowers,  its  pilose  style,  and  its 
somewhat  pubescent  petioles  and  pedicels.  Cultivated  in  gardens  in 
Tokyo.  (Adapted  from  the  original  description,  Tokyo  Botanical  Maga- 
zine, voL  15.) 

41000.  Amyodalus  davidiana  (Carr.)  B.  S.  and  Z.     Amygdalaceae. 
{Prunus  davidiana  Franch.)  Wild  peach. 

Prom  China.  Collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Explorer  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Received  at  the  Plant  Introduction 
Field  Station,  Chico,  Cal.,  August  8,  1915. 

♦•(No.  2299a.  Peking,  China,  May  19,  1915.)  Stones  of  the  well-known 
davidiana  peach ;  a  valuable  stock  for  various  stone  fruits.  Purchased  from  a 
native  collector  who  obtained  them  in  the  Western  Hills,  near  Peking." 
(Meyer.) 

41001.  Canarium  AMBOINEN8B  Hochr.    6alsameace83. 

From  Bultenzorg,  Java.  Presented  by  the  director,  Botanic  Garden.  Re 
ceived  August  14,  1915. 

"A  burseraceous  tree  80  to  90  feet  high,  closely  related  to  C.  moluccana,  but 
diiferlng  In  the  nearly  smooth,  oblong  fruit,  that  of  C.  moluccana  being  very 
rough  and  very  much  more  elongate.  This  tr<^  branches  about  25  feet  from  the 
ground,  trunk  about  8  feet  in  circumference;  possesses  large  arching  prop  roots 
at  the  base ;  bark  smooth  and  white ;  crown  umbrella  shaped."  (Hochreutiner, 
Plantae  Bogoriensis  Exsiccatae,  p.  55.) 
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41002.    Belou  marmelos  (L.)  Lyons.    Sutacese.  Bael  fruit 

(Aegle  marmelos  Oorrea.) 

From  Seharunpur,  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Hartless,  superlntendeDt, 
Botanic  Gardens.    Received  August  31,  1915. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  24450  and  33094  for  previous  introductions  and  descriptioiL 

41008.     Pouteria  caimito  (Ruiz  and  Pav.)  Kadlkofer.     Sapotaeese. 
(Lucuma  caimito  Roem.  and  Schult.)  Abiu. 

From  Lavras,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil.    Presented  by  Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Hnnni- 
cutt,  Escola  Agricola  de  Lavras.    Received  August  5, 1915. 

"A  timber  tree  with  edible  fruits.  It  lootcs  very  much  like  cabeUudinko. 
The  fruit  is  a  beautiful  golden  yellow  and  is  the  shape  of  the  fruit  of  the  Umio 
do  matto.  The  fruit  is  somewhat  sticky,  but  of  a  delicious  flavor.  The  one  we 
have  on  our  place  is  a  beautiful  bush  at  present  and  would  do  very  well  as  an 
ornamental  plant.  It  is  found  in  the  States  of  EiSpirito  Santo,  Sao  Paulo,  and 
Minas  Geraes."     (Hunnicutt,) 

41004.    LiTCHi  cHiNENSis  Sonnerat.    SapindacesB.  Tiltehi. 

[Nephelium  litchi  Cambess.) 

From  Amoy,  China.    Presented  by  Mrs.  L.  W.  Kip,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
John  M.  Nixon,  New  York  City.    Received  August  21.  1915. 

"  Some  of  the  seeds  came  from  Canton  and  Swatow,  though  I  could  not  see 
any  difference  in  the  fruits  from  those  grown  in  this  region.  The  Chinese  say 
that  the  litchi  does  not  come  true  from  seed,  so  they  propagate  it  by  scraping 
some  of  the  bark  from  a  branch  and  wrapping  mud  around  It  till  rooted.  Should 
do  well  in  Florida  and  southern  California  and  would  be  sure  to  flourish  in 
Porto  Rico."     (Kip.) 

41006.     Fragaria  chiloensis  (L.)  Duches.    Bosacese. 

S  trawb  2ttj. 

From  Guayaquil,  Ecuador.    Presented  by  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Godlng,  consnl 
general.     Received  August  20,  1915. 

"  Wild  strawberry  seeds,  forwarded  to  this  office  by  Prof.  Abelardo  PadiaDO, 
of  the  chair  of  agronomy,  Escuela  de  Agronomia,  Ambato,  Ecuador,  who  writes 
as  follows:  'Seed  of  Fragaria  (frutiUa  as  we  call  them).  Please  remember 
that  they  grow  most  extensively  at  Huachi,  a  country  sandy  and  dry  as  the 
Sahara.'  This  is  the  only  species  recorded  from  Ecuador,  but  there  may  be 
others,  and  if  so  seeds  will  be  procured  and  forwarded."     ( Ooding, ) 

41006  and  41007.     Fragaria  spp.    Sosacese.  Stra^rberry. 

From  Bogota,  Colombia.    Presented  by  Mr.  Thaddeus  A.  Thompson,  Ameri- 
can minister.    Received  August  21,  1915.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Thompson. 

"The  consuls  in  Barranquilla  and  Cartagena  Inform  me  that  they  bdiew 
this  section  of  Colombia  is  the  only  one  which  produces  strawberriee,  and  I  an 
of  the  opinion  that  they  are  more  or  less  correct  In  their  belief." 

41006.  Fbagabia  chiloensis  (L.)  Duches. 

'*  Chile,  Seeds  of  a  rather  white  strawberry,  which,  I  understand.  Is 
brought  from  a  considerable  distance,  and  which  is  not  usually  called  a 
strawberry  {fresa),  but  is  known  by  the  name  of  chUe,** 

41007.  Fraoaiua  vesca  L. 

"  Seeds  of  the  common  red  strawberry,  which  Is  procarable  here 
throughout  the  year." 
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41008.     PoLAKowsKiA  TACAC50  Pittier.    Cucurbitaceae.  Tacaco. 

From  Ckxsta  Rica.    Presented  by  Mr.  Carlos  Werckl6,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
J.  B.  Van  der  Laat,  director,  Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  Au- 
gust 20,  1915. 
"  Leave  the  fruits  until  shriveled,  then  put  them  in  a  pile  of  rotten  leaves  or 
very  loose  peat,  as  they  do  not  sprout  If  planted  in  common  garden  earth.** 
iWerckU.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  26244,  26245,  and  36592  for  previous  introductions. 

41009  to  41016.    Triticum  spp.    Poaceae.  Wheat. 

From  Northern  Circle,  Jubbalpore,  Central  Provinces.  India.    Presented  by 
G.  ESvans,  Deputy  Director  of  Agriculture.    Received  July  30,  1915. 

41000  to  41011.    Triticum  AESTi^'UM  L. 

{Triticum  vulgare  VIU.) 

41000.     HanH  pissi  (soft  Hansi). 

41010.  Sukerhai  pissi  (soft  Sukerhai). 

41011.  Murya, 

41012  to  41016.    Tbittcum  dubum  Desf. 

41012.  BanH. 

Bansi  is  described  as  a  hard  red  wheat  by  Watt,  in  Commercial 
Products  of  India. 

41013.  Dahuiia. 

Probably  the  same  variety  that  Watt  describes  as  Daodia,  soft 
and  starchy,  white. 

41014.  Howrah, 

41015.  Jalalia, 

Watt,  in  Commercial  Products  of  India,  describes  this  as  hard 
and  glutinous,  white. 

41016.  Tigharia. 

41017  to  41029.    Triticum  spp.    Poaceee.  Wheat. 

From  Petrograd,  Russia.  Presented  by  Dr.  Robert  Regel,  chief,  Bureau 
of  Applied  Botany.  Received  August  17,  1915.  Quoted  notes  by  Dr. 
Reg^l. 

41017  to  41023.    Tbiticuic  aestivum  L. 

{Triticum  vulgare  Vill.) 

41017.  "  No.  126.  Var.  ferrugineum  Al.,  subvarlety  sihiricum.  Col- 
lected in  Perm  (^vernment,  1906.  Received  from  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  the  Province.  Called  Krasnokoloska,  spring  form. 
Grown  by  the  bureau  (pure  line  0272A2,  1914,  sowing  75,  Govern- 
ment of  Voronezh)." 

41018.  "  No.  273.  Var.  ferrugineum  Al.,  subvarlety  rosaicum.  Col- 
lected in  Tomsk  (Sovemment,  1903.  Received  through  Prof. 
Prjanishnikov.  Spring  form.  Grown  by  the  bureau  (pure  line 
062A2,  1913,  sowing  46,  Voronezh  Government)." 

41019.  "  No.  902.  Var.  aXhorubrum  K6rn.,  subvarlety  orientate.  Col- 
lected in  Bokhara,  1909.  Received  from  exhibition  In  Tashkent 
from  the  collection  of  Bokharian  Emir.  Winter  form.  Grown  by 
the  bureau  (sowing  30,  1911-12,  Petrokof  Government)." 
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41017  to  41029— Continued.    (Quoted  notes  by  Dr.  B.  Kegel.) 

41080.  *'  No.  1423.  Var.  eryihrospermum  K5rii.,  subvariety  duriMi- 
ctUum.  From  Samarkand  Province,  1009.  Received  from  Mr. 
Nurmatov.  Galled  Kizyl-bogara,  spring  wheat  Grown  by  the 
bureau  (pure  line  0326A4,  1914,  experiment  field  of  Prasnovodo- 
padsk)." 

41021.  "  No.  1879.  Var.  luteacens  Al.,  subvarlety  poltawense.  Col- 
lected in  Ekaterinoslav  Government,  1910.  Received  from  tlie 
Agricultural  School,  Mariinsko.  Called  Poltavka,  spring  form. 
Grown  by  the  bureau  (sowing  43,  1911,  Kursk  Government)." 

41022.  "  No.  1986.  Var.  ffraecum  Korn.,  subvarlety  amtflosum.  Col- 
lected in  Samara  Government,  1910.  Received  through  Mr. 
Tshechovitsh.  Called  Chimnka,  spring  form.  Grown  by  the  bureau 
(pure  line  0402A3,  1913,  sowing  64,  Elisabetpol  (^vemment).'' 

41023.  "  No.  3237.  T.  compactum  Host,  var.  feti80tcH  Korn.,  sub- 
variety  humascheici,  OtUected  in  Semiretshje  Province,  1912. 
Received  from  Agricultural  School  of  Kopal.  Called  Teremkovaj^, 
spring  form.  Grown  by  the  bureau  (original  sample,  C  Flaxs- 
berger)." 

41024  and  41025.    Tbiticum  dicoccum  Schrank. 

41024.  "No.  417.  Var.  farrum  Bayle,  subvarlety  arras  HochsL 
(Ik)Ilected  in  Samara  Government,  1908.  Received  from  Mr.  Jda- 
gitsh.  Spring  form.  Grown  by  the  bureau  (pure  line  094A4,  1913^ 
sowing  66,  Voronezh  (Government)." 

41025.  "  No.  859.  Var.  rufum  Schubl.,  subvarlety  maturaium.  OA- 
lected  in  Samara  Government,  1909.  Received  from  Mr.  KaramziB. 
Spring  form.  Grown  by  the  bureau  (pure  line  0139A3,  1912,  sow- 
ing 54,  Voronezh  Government)." 

41026  to  41028.    Triticum  dubum  Desf. 

41026.  "No.  216.  Var.  hordeiforme  Host,  subvarlety  deiwiwc*- 
lum.  Collected  in  Tomsk  Grovemment,  1903.  Received  throng^ 
Prof.  Prjanishnikov.  Spring  form.  Grown  by  the  bureau  (pure 
line  074A3,  1914,  sowing  75,  Voronezh  Government)." 

41027.  "No.  465.  Var.  coerulescens  Bayle.  Collected  in  Tomsk 
Government,  1907.  Received  through  Mr.  Korenko.  Spring  fonn. 
Grown  by  the  bureau  (pure  line  0295A4,  1914,  sowing  75,  Voroneih 
Government)." 

41028.  "No.  830.  Var.  hordeiforme  Host,  subvarlety  la^U9CMl9m. 
CyOllected  in  Kursk  (Government,  1909.  Received  through  Mr.  MaK 
zew.  Spring  form.  Grown  by  the  bureau  (pure  line  0123A4,  1913, 
sowing  66,  Voronezh  Government)." 

41020.    Tbiticum  turgidum  L. 

"  No.  533.  Var.  speciosissimum  Korn.  Collected  in  Tiflis  (Govemm^.t. 
1908.  Received  from  Miss  Mlokosjevitsh.  Grown  by  the  bureau  (pur« 
line  0212A2,  1912-13,  sowing  61,  EUsabetpol  (Government)." 

41080  and  41031. 

From  Songdo,  Chosen   (Korea).     Presented  by  Rev.  G.  H.  Deal,   Angi '^ 
Korean  School.    Received  August  12.  1915. 

41030.    Raphanub  sativxts  L.    Brassicaceie. 
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41030  and  41031— Continued. 

41031.    Bbassica  chinensis  Jusl.    Brassicacero.  Pakchoi. 

"  Korean  cabbage.  I  think  this  is  strictly  a  Korean  article,  as  I  have 
never  met  with  it  anywhere  else.  It  grows  very  much  lilte  celery,  but 
w^ith  leaves  very  much  like  a  turnip  or  mustard  leaf.  The  stems  are 
stocky  and  blanch  beautifully.  It  is  used  here  for  making  a  kind  of 
pickle  called  Kimcfn.  The  natives  call  the  cabbage  Pdch66,  which  would 
be  a  good  name  In  case  you  have  not  already  introduced  the  seed  under 
another  name.  The  seeds  are  planted  In  the  fall,  about  Septemt)er,  in 
hills  about  15  inches  apart  each  way  and  thinned  to  one  stalk  to  a  hill. 
It  is  not  gathered  until  after  frost,  Just  before  the  first  heavy  freeze.  It 
takes  a  good  deal  of  water  and  rich  land  and  plenty  of  fertilizer." 
(Deal.) 

41032  to  41061.    Triticcm  spp.    Poaceae.  Wheat. 

From  Tunis,  northern  Africa.    Presented  by  L.  GuUlochon,  Botanical  Serv- 
ice.   Received  August  17,  1915. 

"  Varieties  commercially  cultivated  in  Tunis,  but  selected  by  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  Service."     iOuUlocfum.) 

41032  to  41034.     Tbiticum  aestivum  L. 

(Triticum  vulgare  Vill.) 

41032.  Allorca. 

41033.  Mahon, 
41035  to  41051.    Triticum  dubum  Desf. 

41035.  M4d6ah, 

41036.  Biskri  Smooth, 

41037.  Namira. 

41038.  Real  Forte, 
41030.  Letiah  Khetifa. 

41040.  8bei. 

41041.  Agili  Pubescent. 

41042.  Smooth  Sbei. 

41043.  Taganrog, 


41034.    Richelle. 


Durum  wheat. 

41044. 

Mekki. 

41045, 

Mahmoudi, 

41046. 

Mahm^mdi  A  G*. 

41047. 

Azizi, 

41048. 

Adjini. 

41040. 

Allemand, 

41050. 

Berbem, 

41051. 

Souri. 

41052.  LiTCHi  CHINENSIS  Soiinerat.    Sapindaceae.  Litchi. 
{Nephelium  litchi  Cambess.) 

From  Hongkong,  China.    Presented  by  Mr.  H.  Green,  acting  superintendent, 
Botanical  and  Forestry  Department.    Received  August  30,  1915. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Np.  38779  for  description.  ' 

41053.  DiMocARPus  LONGAN  Lour.     Sapindaceae.  Longan. 
{NepJielium  longana  Cambess.) 

From  Littleriver,  Fla.    Presented  by  Mr.  Charles  Simpson.    Received  August 
30,  1915. 

*'  The  longan  tree  is  likewise  a  native  of  southern  China,  where  It  is  cultivated 
for  the  sake  of  its  fruit.  Its  leaves  have  generally  five  pairs  of  leaflets  much 
resembling  those  of  the  litchi,  but  H  Is  readily  distinguished  by  its  flowers  having 
a  deeply  5-parted  calyx.    The  longan  is  a  smaller  fruit  than  the  litchi,  varying 
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from  1  inch  to  11  inches  In  diameter  and  quite  round,  with  a  nearly  smooth, 
brittle  skin  of  a  yellowish  brown  color.  It  contains  a  similar  semltransparent 
pulp,  of  an  agreeable  sweet  or  subacid  flavor,  and  is  largely  sold  in  the  mar- 
kets."   (Treasury  of  Botany,  vol,  f,  p.  784.) 

To  be  tested  as  a  stock  for  LUchi  chinetuis. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  32006,  34206,  and  30551  for  previous  introductions. 

For  an  illustration  of  the  longan  tree  in  fruit  In  Florida,  see  Plate  III. 

41064.     LiTCHi  cHiNSNsis  Sonnerat.    Sapindacese.  Idtchi. 

{Nephelium  lUchi  Cambess.) 

From  Canton,  China.    Presented  by  Mr.  G.  Weidman  Groff,  Canton  CliristiaD 
College.    Received  September  2,  1015. 

"  Wat  chih  li  Chi:* 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  38779  for  description. 

41066.    Pennisetum  longistylum  Hochst.    Poaceae. 

Kikuyu  grass. 

From  Pretoria,  Union  of  South  Africa.    Presented  by  Mr.  L  B.  Pole  Evans, 
chief.  Division  of  Botany.    Cuttings  received  September  3,  1915. 

**Kikuyu  grass.  We  originally  obtained  this  grass  from  British  Biast  Africa, 
which,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  would  appear  to  be  one  of  the  most 
promising  grasses  that  we  have  in  this  country.  So  far,  although  the  grass  hs5 
been  under  cultivation  at  our  botanical  station  for  the  past  four  years,  it  has 
shown  no  signs  of  forming  seed,  and  it  was  only  last  summer  that  it  flowered 
and  enabled  us  to  have  it  determined  botanically.  The  grass  has  a  creeping 
liabit,  and  cattle  are  passionately  fond  of  it;  it  also  makes  a  nice  hay  grass." 
(Evans,) 

41066.  Allium  cepa  L.    Liliaceee.  OnioiL 

From  Teheran,  Persia.     Presented  by  Col.  J.  N.  Merrill,  Persian  Army. 
Received  September  3,  1915. 

"  Onion  seed  from  Tarum,  which  is  about  24  miles  west  of  Zendjan  (Zinjan), 
in  western  Persia.  Mr.  R.  S.  Reed,  Controller  of  Finances  of  Zendjan,  was  kind 
enough  to  get  me  the  seed.  Tarum  has  an  altitude  of  about  4,000  feet;  irriga- 
tion is  used ;  soil  gravelly,  probably  contains  alkali.  They  are  the  largest  anions 
I  have  seen,  some  of  them  being  6  inched  in  diameter  by  4  in  depth  or  larger 
Mr.  Reed  says  the  onions  of  Tarum  are  much  esteemed  by  the  Perstans,  who 
eat  them  raw,  as  they  have  such  good  flavor."    (Merrill,) 

41067.  Mtrciaria  floribunda  (West)  Berg.    Myrtace«e. 

Ouava  berry. 

From  St.  Croix,  Danish  West  Indies.     Presented  by  Mr.  Longfleld  Smith, 
director.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.    Received  August  30,  1915. 
"  Seeds  of  the  guava-berry  tree.    The  fruits  of  this  tree  make  a  delicloos 
preserve  with  an  aromatic  flavor ;  they  are  also  used  with  rum  for  making  a 
liquor  called  guava-berry  rum."    (Smith.) 
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41068  to  41061.    Prunus  spp.    Amygdalacese. 

From  Yokohama,  Japan.  Purchased  from  the  Yokohama  Nursery  Co. 
Received  September  7,  1915. 

41058  to  41060.     Pbunus  serbulata  sachalinensis  (Schmidt)  Makino. 

{Prunus  sargentii  Rehder.)  Sarerent's  cherry. 

41058.  Yamazakura  seeds  from  Kog^auei,  near  Tokyo. 

41059.  Tatnazakura  seeds  from  Arashiyama,  Kyoto. 

41060.  Yamazakura  seeds  from  Yoshinp,  Nara. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  38761,  40190,  and  40623  for  previous  Introductions 
and  description. 

41061.    Pbunus  mume  Sieb.  and  Zucc.  Japanese  apricot. 

"A  deciduous  tree  of  rounded  habit,  20  to  30  feet  high,  with  smooth, 
lustrous  twigs.  Leaves  21  to  4  inches  long,  roundish  or  broadly  ovate, 
contracted  at  the  end  into  a  long  tapering  point,  sharply  and  often 
doubly  toothed,  with  scattered  hairs  on  both  sides,  becoming  smooth 
except  al)out  the  midrib  beneath;  leafstalk  one-half  to  three-fourths 
isch  long.  Flowers  pale  rose,  1  to  li  inches  across,  produced  singly  or 
in  pairs  (each  on  a  very  short  stalk)  from  the  Joints  of  the  previous 
year's  wood;  petals  broadly  obovate;  calyx  one-half  Inch  across,  with 
oblong  rounded  lobes.  Fruit  described  as  yellowish,  globose,  1  to  IJ 
inches  wide,  scarcely  edible;  shell  of  nut  perforated.  Native  of  Korea 
and  perhaps  China.  It  is  much  cultivated  in  Japan  for  ornament,  and 
the  double-flowered  form  was  originally  introduced  to  Europe  from  that 
country  by  Messrs.  Baltet,  of  Troyes,  in  1878.  It  was  first  distributed  as 
'P.  myrobalanaj  /I.  plena.*  a  name  which  still  clings  to  it  in  many  places. 
It  is  a  true  apricot,  not  a  plum.  In  late  years  it  has  been  imported  from 
Japanese  nurseries  in  quantity  and  in  various  forms;  of  these  the  fol- 
lowing are  now  in  our  gardens:  Alba  (white),  alba  plena  (double  white), 
flora  plena  (double  rose),  pendula  (weeping).  The  flowers  are  delicately 
perfumed.  This  apricot  is  very  valuable  in  gardens,  especially  the  double- 
flowered  forms,  for  its  early,  profuse  flowering,  being  in  bloom  generally 
about  the  same  time  as  the  almond,  and  at  its  best  almost  as  beautiful. 
It  should  be  given  a  sheltered  place.  It  can  be  distinguished  from  the 
common  apricot  by  the  longer,  more  slender  apex  to  the  leaf."  (W,  J. 
Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  244.) 

**  The  pickled  mume  fruits  form  part  of  the  army  ration  of  the  Japanese 
soldier.  They  are  among  the  sourest  things  known.  The  trees  are  hardy 
at  Washington,  and  some  varieties  flower  in  February."     (FairchUd.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  9211  to  9216,  28685,  and  34582  for  previous  introduc- 
tions. 

For  an  illustration  of  the  fruits  of  this  apricot,  see  Plate  IV. 

41062.  Garcinia  mangostana  L.    Clusiacese.  Mang^steen. 

From  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.  Presented  by  the  director,  Bureau  of 
Agriculture.    Plants  received  July  22, 1915. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  25887  for  description. 

41063.  Oryza  sativa  L.    Poacese.  Upland  rice. 

From  Lavras,  Minas  Gteraes,  Brazil.  Presented  by  Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Hunni- 
cut,  director,  Biscola  Agricola  de  Lavras,  through  Mr.  G.  0.  Knight,  vice 
director.    Received  August  5,  1915. 
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"  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  variety  of  this  rice,  as  they  do  not  pay  much 
attention  to  varietal  names  here.  However,  this  past  year  was  very  hard  for 
upland  rice,  as  we  had  a  protracted  drought  of  six  w^eel^s,  but  this  rice  made  a 
crop.  Another  variety  grown  in  the  same  field  failed  to  make  a  crc^r 
(Hunnicut.) 

41064  to  41087.    Triticum  spp.     Poacese.  Wheat 

From  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Australia.  Presented  by  Mr.  George 
Valder,  undersecretary  and  director,  Department  of  Agriculture.  Receiveil 
August  26,  1915. 

"  The  department's  plant  breeder  states  that  the  following  varieties  are  winter 
wheats  here,  but  if  sown  at  the  same  season  as  such  sorts  in  America  they  would 
probably  be  winterkilled.  It  Is  suggested  that  they  be  sown  as  spring  wheat, 
with  the  exception  of  Mar8ter*8  Perfection  [S.  P.  I.  No.  41072],  which  should 
stand*  the  frosts  of  winter.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  samples  of  the  ordinary 
varieties  recommended  to  farmers  in  this  country  have  invariably  been  sent 
abroad,  and  almost  without  exception  have  proved  unsuitable  for  American  and 
European  conditions ;  it  has  been  found  that  they  either  become  eaten  up  with 
spring  rust  or  do  not  survive  the  winters."    (Valder.)  • 

41004  to  41071.     Triticum  akstivum  L.  Wheat 

(Triticum  vulgare  Vill.) 

41064.  No.  4.     Very  early ;  harvested  1913. 

41065.  No.  9.     Very  early;  harvested  1913. 

41066.  No.  3.     Very  early;  harvested  1914. 

41067.  No.  14.    Midseason  to  early;  harvested  1914. 

41068.  No.  8.     Very  early;  harvested  1914. 

41069.  No.  11.     Very  early ;  harvested  1913. 

41070.  No.  2.     Very  early ;  harvested  1914. 

41071.  Warren  (ordinary).    Midseason ;  harvested  1914. 
41072.    Triticum  turgidum  L. 

Marster's  Perfection  (Poulard).    Very  late;  harvested  1913. 

41073  to  41087.     Triticum  aestivum  L. 

(Triticutn  vulgare  Vill.) 

41073.  Tarragon  (ordinary).    Rather  late;  harvested  1914. 

41074.  Sunset  (ordlnnry).    Very  early  ;  harvested  1914. 

41075.  Jumftwcfc  CroM  (ordinary).    Medium  early ;  harvested  1911 

41076.  Canberra  (ordinary).    Very  early ;  harvested  1914. 

41077.  J5omen  (ordinary).    Medium  early ;  harvested  1914. 

41078.  CZere/and  (ordinary).    Rather  late ;  harvested  1913. 

41079.  /fard /^Weraf ion  (ordinary).    Early ;  harvested  1913. 

41080.  Federation  (ordinary).    Midseason ;  harvested  1914. 

41081.  Steinwedel  (onMnary),    Early ;  harvested  1913. 

41082.  Purple  straw  (onWneLTy).    Midseason ;  harvested  1914. 

41083.  Cedar  (ordinary).    Early;  harvested  1914. 

41084.  Cowra  No,  16  (durum).    Late,  a  beardless  durum  hybrid: 
harvested  1913. 

41085.  t/onaf/ian  (ordinary).    Midseason ;  harvested  1914. 

41086.  Florence  (ordinary).    Early  maturing;  harvested  1914. 

41087.  Thew  (ordinary).    Early  maturing ;  harvested  1914. 
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41088  to  41091.     Citrus  nobilis  deliciosa    (Tenore)    Swingle. 

Kutacese.  Mandarin. 

From  Redland  Bay,  Queensland.    Presented  by  Mr.  James  Collins.    Cuttings 
received  September  9, 1915.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Collins. 

41088.  ** Excelsior  (hybrid).  Tree  robust,  heavy  cropper,  no  thorns, 
fruit  large,  skin  tight,  coarse  while  trees  are  young,  very  Juicy,  season 
late,  good,  color  scarlet." 

41089.  " Burrutn  Beauty  (hybrid).  Tree  robust,  branches  inclined  to 
weep  a  little,  good  cropi^er,  thorny,  fruit  very  large,  skin  loose,  quality 
fair,  color  scarlet." 

41000.  "  Coomber'8  Perfection  (true  mandarin).  Possibly  the  best  man- 
darin grown,  tree  robust,  upright  grower,  very  thorny,  not  a  very  heavy 
cropper,  fruit  large,  heavy,  and  firm,  best  quality." 

41001.  **  Ellendale  Beauty  (hybrid).  Tree  robust  grower,  heavy  crop- 
per, fruit  large  to  very  large,  firm  and  heavy,  rather  brisk  flavor,  good 
cropper,  quality  fair,  color  scarlet." 

41092  to  41096.     Chayota  edulis  Jacq.    Cucurbitacese. 

Chayote. 

From    Kingston,    Jamaica.      Presented    by    Mr.    William    Harris,    Hope 
Gardens.    Fruits  received  September  9,  1915. 

41092.  Spiny  green.  41005.     Small  green. 

41093.  Large  smooth  green.  41006.     Long  white. 

41094.  Medium-sized  green. 

41097  to  41123. 

From  Peru.    Collected  by  Mr.  O.  F.  Cook,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
Received  September  8,  1915.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Cook. 

41097.  Xaivthosoma  sp.    Aracese. 

**  No.  1399.  Qquelluuncucha,  Amaybamba,  Peru,  June,  1915.  A  variety 
with  small  roots  that  are  preserved  by  drying  and  are  called  chufioa,  like 
the  potato  dried  by  freezing  in  the  high  plateaus.  This  variety  is  not 
acrid  like  the  other,  and  the  foliage  is  often  cooked  for  greens." 

Tubers. 

41098.  Curcuma  sp.    Zinziberacese. 

"  No.  1442.  Palillo  chuncho,  Santa  Ana,  Peru,  July  8,  1915.  A  plant 
cultivated  in  the  lower  Urubamba  Valley  for  its  aromatic  yellow-fleshed 
rootstocks  which  are  used  for  coloring  food.  For  this  purpose  palillo 
is  considered  superior  to  annatto  and  is  an  article  of  trade  among  the 
natives.    To  be  raised  for  identification." 

Rootstocks. 

41099.  Citrus  sp.  Rutacete.  Sweet  lime. 
"  No.  1(J67.  Santa  Ana,  Peru,  July  7,  1915.    A  large  and  very  vigorous 

form  of  the  sweet  lime,  a  rather  popular  fruit  in  the  Urubamba  Valley." 
Cuttings. 

41100.  Canna  edulis  Ker-Gawler.    Cannaceee.  Canna. 

"  No.  1674.  Santa  Ana,  Peru,  July  8,  1915.  Altitude,  3,000  feet.  A  cul- 
tivated variety,  different  from  that  found  previously  near  Intihuatana, 
the  tubers  being  green  and  white  instead  of  red.  The  flowers  are  scarlet 
and  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the  other  variety.'* 

Rootstocks. 
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41101.  Xanthosoma  sp.    Aracese. 

"  No.  167a  Santa  Ana,  Peru,  July  2, 1915.  Var.  QqueUuuncucha.  Sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  No.  1309  (S.  P.  I.  41097),  but  the  tubers  some- 
what smaller  and  longer.    Grown  at  an  altitude  of  about  3,000  feet" 

Tubers. 

41102.  Fraoabia  sp.    Rosaceae.  Strawberry. 

"  No.  1767.  San  Mtguel,  Tocontoy,  Peru,  July  10,  1915.  Plants  of  a 
wild  strawberry  grown  at  an  altitude  of  about  8,000  feet" 

41108.    Manihot  dulcis  (Qpsner)  Baillon.    Euphorbiacese. 

(Manihot  palmata  Muell.  Arg.)  Sweet  cassava. 

"  No.  1768.  Yuca.  San  Miguel,  Peru,  July  10,  1915.  Cuttings  of  a  seed- 
bearing  native  variety  grown  at  the  upper  rim  of  the  tropical  belt  at  an 
altitude  of  6,000  feet.  For  testing  in  the  South  and  In  California  In  com- 
parison with  the  variety  from  Lima." 

41104.  Opuntia  sp.    Cactacese.  Spineless  prickly-p^ar. 

*'  No.  1788.  Tocontoy  vicinity,  Peru.  A  spineless  form  found  by  Prot 
Hiram  Bingham  in  the  Urubamba  Valley  below  OUantaytambo.  Of  possi- 
ble interest  on  account  of  the  large  size  of  the  leaves,  which  are  of  a  deli- 
cate texture  and  not  unpleasant  in  taste.  The  spiny  form  is  very  common 
throughout  the  Urubamba  Valley,  being  planted  conmionly  for  hedges." 

Cuttings. 

41105.  EscALLONiA  HTBTTLL0IDE8  L.  f.    EscaUoniacesB. 

••  No.  1827.  Tasta,  Pinasniocj,  Peru,  July  14,  1915.  A  tree  related  to 
the  Chachacoma,  but  with  much  smaller  leaves  and  more  horizontal 
branches,  giving  the  general  appearance  of  a  hemlock  or  other  coniferous 
tree.  Attains  an  altitude  of  12,000  feet  where  heavy  frosts  are  of  nightly 
occurrence  during  the  winter.  Should  be  tested  first  along  the  Pacific 
coast.** 

Cuttings. 

41106.  SoLANUM  sp.     Solanacese. 

"  No.  1859.  Pinasniocj,  Peru,  July  16,  1915.  A  native  tree  attaining  a 
height  of  20  to  25  feet  and  a  diameter  of  1  foot.  Grows  at  an  altitude  of 
11,000  to  12,000  feet,  and  flowers  in  the  winter  when  frosts  are  of  almo^ 
nightly  occurrence.  Blossoms  In  large  clusters,  angular  bell  shaped. 
pendent;  yellowish  outside,  within  rich  violet  with  a  network  of  fine 
yellow  veins;  peculiar  and  very  attractive.  May  tlirive  on  the  Pacific 
coast.** 

Cuttings. 

41107.  (Undetermined.) 

"  No.  1861.  Mdsuca.  Pinasniocj,  Peru,  July  16,  1915.  WUlowlike  shmh 
belonging  to  the  family  Melastomacefle,  with  very  handsome  pendent 
flowers  closely  resembling  those  of  Fuchsia.  The  calyx  is  red  and  the 
corolla  deep  blue.  The  branches  are  straight  and  upright  and  verr 
tough,  furnishing  material  for  making  baskets.  The  masuca  comes  froiD 
a  high  altitude  where  frosts  are  common  and  should  be  hardy  enough  to 
thrive  along  the  Pacific  coast,  at  least  as  far  north  as  San  Frandaco.*' 

Plants. 
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41108.     (UndetermiBed.) 

"No.  1862.  PinasniocJ,  Peru,  July  16,  1915.  Matuca.  Same  as  1861 
[S.  P.  I.  No.  41107],  but  from  a  different  plant** 

Plants. 

41100.     SoLARUic  sp.    Solanaceae. 

"No.  1860.  PinasniocJ,  Peru,  July  16,  1915.  Same  as  1869  [S.  P.  I. 
41106],  but  from  a  different  tree  with  flowers  of  a  somewhat  deeper 
color." 

Plant 

41110.  Eugenia  sp.    Myrtaces. 

"  No.  1863.  PinasniocJ,  Peru,  July  16.  1915.  Cuttings  of  an  extremely 
beautiful  tree,  with  fine  glossy  deep-green  foliage  contrasting  with  a 
smooth,  light-colored,  graceful  trunk  and  branches.  Should  be  tried, 
especially  along  the  Pacific  coast  Likely  to  become  a  general  favorite 
if  conditions  prove  favorable  for  its  development.  Should  be  easily 
propagated  from  cuttings.  This  material  is  from  a  selected  tree  of  which 
photographs  were  taken." 

41111.  Hesperomeles  oblonga  Lindley.    Malacete. 

"  No.  1874.  PinasniocJ,  Peru,  July  16,  1915.  Lengli.  A  very  attractive 
tree,  with  deep-green,  holly  like  foliage  and  clusters  of  red  berries.  Some- 
what resembling  our  thorn-apple  trees,  Crataegus,  but  with  much  more 
handsome  evergreen  foliage.  Should  be  of  interest  for  the  Pacific  coast 
If  it  is  found  to  thrive." 

Plants. 

41112.  EscALLONiA  BE8IN08A  (R.  and  P.)  Persoon.    BscalloDlaces. 

"No.  1886.  PinasniocJ,  Peru,  July  17,  1915.  Chaehacoma.  A  tree  of 
ornamental  value,  producing  clusters  of  white  flowers  for  a  long  period 
during  the  winter  months.  The  trees  attain  a  height  of  90  or  40  feet 
and  a  diameter  of  2  to  3  feet  The  wood  is  of  excellent  quality,  having 
very  little  grain,  and  used  especiaUy  for  carving  and  household  utensils. 
Should  endure  frosts  and  may  prove  useful,  especiaUy  along  the  Pacific 
coast. " 

Cuttings. 

41113.  S0LANI7M  sp.    Solanaceffi. 

"  No.  1890.  PinasniocJ,  Peru,  July  17,  1915.  QmOg  naranfo,  A  shrub 
attaining  a  height  of  6  to  8  feet,  with  very  tough  wood.  The  habits  of 
growth,  the  clean,  fresh  green  foliage  and  clusters  of  white  flowers  all 
unite  to  give  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  orange  tree.  This  is 
recognized  in  the  native  name,  which  means  '  wild  orange.*  The  plant 
should  be  of  ornamental  value  in  the  open  air  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  country  and  perhaps  indoors." 

Cuttings. 

For  an  illustration  of  the  Quita  naranjo,  see  Plate  V. 

41114.  BuDDLEiA  iNCANA  Rulz  and  Pa  von.    Loganiacee. 

"No.  1892.  PinasniocJ,  Peru,  July  16,  1915.  QuUhuar,  A  tree  with 
grayish  foliage  somewhat  resembling  the  olive,  with  rather  attractive 
clusters  of  yellow  flowers.  It  grows  on  the  high  table-lands  of  southern 
Peru  where  frosts  are  of  frequent  occurrence  during  the  winter  season. 
It  grows  rapidly  and  propagates  readily  from  cuttings.    The  wood  is 
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said  to  be  very  hard  and  durable.     Of  possible  interest  for  ornamental 
planting  or  windbreaks  in  the  coast  district  of  southern  California.** 

Cuttings. 

41115.     ( Undetermined.) 

"No.  1907.  Ollantaytambo,  Peru,  July  19,  1915.  Panti.  A  medicinal 
plant  much  used  among  the  Indians  and  sometimes  cultivated.  Evidently 
a  composite,  with  a  tuberous  root  not  unlike  the  Yacon  (Polymnia),  but 
smaller." 

Roots. 

41110.    Optjntia  sp.    Cactacese. 

"No.  1918.  Ollantaytambo,  Peru,  July  20,  1915.  Spineless  or  nearly 
spineless  forms  of  this  cactus  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Unibamba 
Valley." 

Cuttings. 

41117.  SoLANUic  sp.    Solanacefe. 

"No.  1937.  Cuzco,  Peru.  July  26,  1915.  A  shrub  attaining  a  beigbt 
of  6  to  8  feet,  but  flowering  when  only  3  to  4  feet  high.  The  flowers  of 
an  attractive  blue  color  are  in  clusters  and  borne  through  the  winter, 
even  in  dry  exposed  places  where  severe  frosts  occur  every  night.  Of 
interest  on  account  of  its  extreme  hardiness  and  of  possible  value  as  an 
ornamental  along  the  Pacific  coast  and  elsewhere.*' 

Guttings. 

41118.  Canna  sp.    Cannacese.  Caxma. 

"No.  1971.  Below  San  Miguel.  Peru,  June,  1915.  A  species  culti- 
vated in  the  upper  rim  of  the  tropical  belt  at  an  altitude  of  at>out  6,000 
feet.'* 

Rootstock. 

41119.  Xanthosoha  sp.    Araceee. 

"No.  1676.  Santa  Ana,  Peru,  July  2,  1915.  Var.  Hwucamanvco.  A 
variety  with  deep  pinkish  flesh,  one  of  the  favorite  sorts  about  Santa 
Ana." 

Tubers. 

41120.  Xanthosoma  sp.    Araceie. 

"  No.  1677.  Santa  Ana,  Peru,  July  2,  1915.  Var.  Picauncucha.  A  vari- 
ety with  large  tubers  and  of  good  quality,  but  requires  thorough  cooking, 
as  the  flesh  is  said  to  be  extremely  acrid  when  raw." 

Tubers. 

41121.  Manihot  dulcis  (Gesner)  Baillon.    Euphorblace«. 
{Manihot  palmata  Muell.  Arg.)  Sweet  cassava. 

"No.  1680.  Santa  Ana,  Peru,  July  6,  1915.  Tuca.  A  native  seed- 
bearing  variety  of  cassava  grown  at  an  altitude  of  3.000  feeL  For 
experimental  planting  in  the  South  and  possibly  in  California." 

Cuttings. 

41122.  Manihot  dulcis  (Gesner)  Baillon.    Euphorbiacese. 
(Manihot  palmata  Muell.  Arg.)  Sweet  cassava. 

••No.  1973.  Lima,  Peru,  August  17,  1915.  Yuca.  A  variety  grown 
along  the  coast  between  Lima  and  Callao,  in  a  rather  cool  climate. 
Should  be  tested  in  California,  as  well  as  in  the  Southern  States.* 

Cuttings. 
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A  Field  of  Molasses  Grass,  Melinis  minutiflora  6eauv.,  S.  P.  I.  No. 
20768,  FROM  Brazil.     (See  8.  P.  I.  No.  41  r4S.) 

A.  South  African  etass,  cammnaly  cultivstcd  In  Draill,  which  hu  growa  well  In  Florida  ami  e\x- 
whorelnlheOiillSlalaa.  It  13  said  to  bacalcngroedily  by  tattle  and  hiffSBa.bocaiisBoHbestk-tr 
secrttlOD  on  tho  blados,  which  la  said  to  amount  to  as  much  as  3.S3  per  cent  of  the  dry  di£«tiblc 
matter.  In  tho  field  it  is  ol  a  purplish  color,  the  stick;  aocretlon  sometimes  being  so  Pvidenl  as  la 
look  llkefrost  on  the  leaves,  leading  observei^  to  bellDve  that  the  grass  was  frost  resistant.  (Photo- 
grapbed  at  Um  Gainesville,  Fla.,  Eiperimant  SlsUm,  by  Polar  Biaset,  November  14,  lull: 

riraeiFS.) 
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41123.    Oantua  bicolor  Lem.    Polemoniaceae. 

"No.  1934.  Ollantaytambo,  Peru,  July  25.  1915.  Cuttings  of  a  wild 
plant  found  about  1  league  from  Huarocondo,  along  the  road  from 
Ollantaytambo.  The  flowers  are  somewhat  smaller  and  lighter  in  color 
than  those  of  the  cultivated  Cantua  buxifolia,** 

Cuttings. 

41124.     Citrus  nodilis  deliciosa  (Tenore)  Swingle.    Butacese. 

Tangerine. 

From  Brazil.  Presented  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Holt,  Kissimmee,  Fla.,  w^ho  secured 
the  seeds  from  Rev.  R.  B.  Pettigrew,  Paranagua,  Brazil.  Received  Sep- 
tember 10,  1915. 

"  Seeds  of  the  Brazilian  tangerine.  Mr.  Pettigrew  tells  me  that  these  are  from 
the  finest  tangerine  that  grows,  that  it  is  as  large  as  a  grapefruit  and  seUs  in 
New  York  at  25  cents  each."     {Holt) 

41126  to  41127.    Ortza  SATivA  L.    Poacese.  Bice. 

From  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  Presented  by  the  Director  de  Agriculture  e 
Industria  Pastoril.    Received  August  13,  1915. 

41125.  No.  1.    Arroz  agulha  peludo  (hairy  needle  rice). 

41126.  No.  2.    Catete  dourado  (golden  catete). 

41127.  No.  3.    Arroz    Valenciano    (Valencia    rice;    Bomba    10   Extra 
Florete). 

41128.  Garcinia  MAN008TANA  L.    ClusiacesB.  Mangosteen. 

From  Dominica,  British  West  Indies.  Presented  by  Mr.  Joseph  Jones, 
curator,  Botanic  Gardens.    Fruits  received  September  12,  1915. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  25887  for  previous  introd     '•ion  and  description. 

41129.  Amygdalus  PERsiCA  L.    Amygdalacese.  Peach. 
(Prunus  peraica  Stokes.) 

From  Naples,  Italy.  Presented  by  Mr.  Jay  White,  American  consul.  Re- 
ceived September  8,  1915. 

**  Freestone  peach  seed  of  a  variety  known  locally  as  Mala  Rosea  and  grown 
in  Sorrento,  Italy,  by  Signor  C>asagrande.  The  fruit  Is  considered  one  of  the 
best  varieties  of  table  peaches  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples."  {White.) 

41130  to  41 132.     Amygdalus  persica  L.    Amygdalaceae.    Peach. 

{Prunus  persica  Stokes.) 

From  Foochow,  China.  Presented  by  Mr.  Albert  W.  Pontius,  American 
consul.    Received  September  7, 1915.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Pontius. 

41130.  "Hung  chiang  or  'red  peach.'    The  season  for  ripening  is  from 
the  early  part  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June." 

41131.  " Pai  Chiang  or  'white  peach.'    Ripening  from  June  to  the  end 
of  July." 

41132.  "  Kuang  ying  peach.    Ripens  from  July  to  the  middle  of  August. 
This  is  the  smallest  variety  of  the  three." 
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41133.  Belou  MARMEL08  (L.)  Lyons.    Rutacese.  Bael  fruit 

(Aegle  marmelos  Gorrea.) 
From  Gujranwala,  India.    Presented  by  Rev.  H.  S.  Nesbitt,  manager.  Boys' 
Industrial  Home.    BYuits  received  September  11,  1915. 
"  Five  large  specimens  which  are  more  rare  here  and  four  little  scrub  speci- 
mens which  are  the  wild  kind  that  grow  in  the  jungles.    They  are  sought  few 
by  camel  owners,  who  ascribe  some  virtue  to  them  and  periodically  feed  them 
to  their  camels.    They  are  so  hard  that  they  require  to  be  broken  under  & 
hammer  or  a  stone."     {Nesbitt.) 

41134.  Pimenta  OFFICINALIS  Lindley.    Myrtacese.  Allspice. 

From  Kingston,  Jamaica.  Presented  by  Mr.  W.  Harris,  superintendent. 
Hope  Gardens.    Received  September  9,  1915. 

"A  small  tree  with  smooth,  white  bark,  25  to  30  feet  high,  native  of  the  West 
Indies  and  Central  America.  The  dried  unripe  berries,  which  are  the  size  of 
small  peas,  are  the  allspice  or  pimento  of  commerce.  The  name  *  allspice'  i^ 
due  to  a  supposed  resemblance  of  the  spice  to  a  combination  of  the  odoor 
and  flavor  of  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and  cloves.  The  tree  was  introduced  into 
Ceylon  over  a  century  a^go  and  established  at  Peradeniya,  where  It  flower? 
In  dry  weather  and  occasionally  sets  a  few  fruits,  but  outside  the  Botaoio 
Gardens  it  is  rarely  met  with  in  this  country.  It  is  considered  to  yield  best 
in  a  hot  and  rather  dry  climate,  and  prefers  a  loose  loamy  or  alluvial  well- 
drained  soil.  In  Jamaica  the  berries  are  picked  by  hand  while  green  but  ]\l< 
ripe,  and  are  then  dried  in  the  sun,  the  latter  process  taking  six  to  ten  d:i}< 
The  fruits  are  known  to  be  sufficiently  dry  when  the  seeds  rattle  on  shakioj 
and  are  a  dark  colour.  A  crop  can  not  be  expected  within  six  or  seven  years 
from  the  time  of  planting,  and  when  in  full  bearing  a  tree  will  yield  a  hundred- 
weight of  the  dried  spice.  Jamaica  is  the  only  country  that  exports  this  spioe. 
which  is  sold  at  present  in  England  at  about  2d.  to  3d.  per  pound."  {Macmii' 
Ian,  Handbook  of  Tropical  Gardening  and  Planting,) 

41136  to  41141. 

From  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.  Presented  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Van  der  Laat,  direo 
tor,  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  Mr.  Carlos  Werckl§.  Receive^i 
September  13,  1915.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Werckl^. 

41135  to  41140.    Chatota  edulis  Jacq.    Cucurbitaceee.  Ghayotc 

"  We  have  here  a  few  exceptionally  good  varieties  of  the  chayote,  bat 
very  strange,  they  are  seldom  found  in  the  market;  the  variety  callftl 
chayota  zapayo  (zapayo  means  squash),  which  is  simply  enormous,  I 
have  never  seen  elsewhere  than  In  Tarras,  a  little  village  near  Cartage 
There  is  a  form  of  the  cocorat  quite  small,  but  very  prollflc,  which  has 
nothing  of  the  fibrous  felt  around  the  seed  (endocarp).  The  dark-grees 
varieties  produce  more  tubers  than  the  light-colored  ones;  in  the  coli) 
highlands  (where  the  chayote  does  best)  they  take  from  a  single  plant 
as  much  as  100  pounds  of  roots  every  year.  The  plant  grows  and  pn>- 
duces  fruit  also  in  the  torrid  lowlands,  but  it  produces  nearly  no  tubers. 
We  have  here  some  round  fruits  (nearly  spherical).** 

41135.  Small  white.  41138.     Large  white. 

41136.  Spiny  white.  41139.     Large  dark  green. 

41137.  Large  light  green.  41140.    Large  light  green. 
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41 135  to  41 141— Continued.    (Quoted  note  by  Mr.  C.  WerckW.) 

41141.    PoLAKowsKiA  TACAOO  Plttier.    Cucurbitacese.  Tacaco. 

"The  tacaco  is  not  of  a  perishable  nature,  as  the  chayote;  it  has  a 
hard  skin  when  ripe  and  keeps  in  perfect  condition  for  weeks;  at  last 
It  shrivels  and  in  this  state  it  is  planted.  The  fruits  for  planting  are 
chosen  from  those  which  fall  off  the  vine  when  dead  ripe.  They  can 
not  be  planted  in  the  soil ;  they  do  not  sprout.  The  best  way  is  to  bury 
them  in  rotting  leaves  on  the  earth,  with  a  layer  of  dead  leaves  on  them.** 

Fruits. 

41142.  Amtgdalus  PERSiGA  L.    Amygdalacese.  Peach. 
(Prunus  persica  Stokes.) 

From  Swatow,  China.  Presented  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Hanson,  American  consul. 
Received  September  14,  1915. 

"The  two  common  strains  of  peaches  in  the  vicinity  of  Swatow  are  locally 
called  the  cling  and  the  free  varieties.  There  is  also  a  third  variety  of  a  hard 
and  bitter  nature,  not  edible  except  when  preserved.  This,  the  free  strain, 
named  so  because  the  flesh  does  not  adhere  to  the  stone,  ripens  about  the  mid- 
dle of  July.  It  is  a  sweet  peach  and  a  better  fruit  than  the  cling  variety.  The 
seeds  of  this  peach  are  used  for  medicinal  purposes  by  the  Chinese.  The 
peaches  grown  here  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  American  varieties.  Peaches 
raised  from  the  seeds  are  natural  fruits,  which  are  small  and  tasteless.  The 
trees  need  to  be  budded  before  the  edible  peach  can  be  produced."     {Hanton.) 

41143.  Cacaraerosa  (L.)  Kuntze.    Fabaceee.  Tain  bean. 

{Pachyrhizus  angulatus  Rich.) 

f^m  Calcutta,  India.  Presented  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Carter,  economic  botanist, 
Botanical  Survey  of  India  Department,  Indian  Museum.  Received  Sep- 
tember 7,  1915. 

"  SankaluJ' 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  38665  for  previous  Introduction  and  description. 

41144  to  41146.     Oryza  sativa  L.    Poaceae.  Bice. 

From  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  Presented  by  the  Director  de  Agriculture  e  In- 
dustria  Pastoril.    Received  September  13,  1915. 

41144.  No.  1.    Arroz  Ooyano  (rice  from  Guiana). 

41145.  No.  2.    Arroz  Jaguary  (rice  from  Jaguary,  Minas  Geraes). 

41146.  No.  3.    AQulha  (needle),  from  the  littoral  (Iguape). 

41147  and  41148. 

From  Macuco,  Estado  do  Rio,  Brazil.  Presented  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Day.  Re- 
ceived September  13,  1915. 

41147.  Casica  papaya  U    Papayaceae.  Papaya. 

••  Mamdo  (pronounced  mammong  very  nearly,  with  accent  on  the  second 
gyllable)  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  papaya  of  India,  but  the  fruit 
here,  like  that  of  the  Brazilian  mango,  is  superior  to  the  Indian  varieties 
W)  have  encountered,  although  it  is  not  so  much  esteemed  here  as  it  is 
by  the  natives  in  India.  These  seeds  are  of  an  unusually  good  variety, 
and  we  think  that  if  not  already  introduced  or  experimented  with,  it 
is  well  worth  a  trial  in  the  United  States  in  sheltered  places  where  there 
is  piacticaUy  no  wlnt».    It  will  grow  in  any  soil  and  fruits  within  twelve 
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41147  and  41148— Continued. 

months,  continuing  in  bearing  for  some  four  or  five  years.  Among  other 
uses  It  serves  as  a  very  good  shade  tree  for  young  fruit  plantations  of 
tender  varieties,  as  it  is  such  an  extraordinarily  rapid  grower  and  is  very 
easily  cut  out  when  it  has  served  its  part."    (Day.) 

41148.    Meunis  minutifloba  Beauv.    Poacete.  Molasses  ^rass. 

"  There  are  two  grasses  here  that  are  worthy  of  special  mention,  the 
doubt  as  to  adaptability  being  with  regard  to  the  winters  in  the  Southern 
States,  which  I  understand  are  in  some  places  fairly  severe.  They  are 
called  Capim  gordura  roxa  [molasses  grass]  and  Capim  Jaragud.  Capim 
ffordura  roxa  means  literally  '  greasy  purple  grass.*  I  have  seen  Capim 
gordura  roxa  live  down  the  wild  fern  that  is  such  a  plague  in  some  dis- 
tricts, and  it  forms  (where  not  pastured)  a  dense  carpet  between  3  and 
4  feet  thick,  upon  which  it  was  almost  possible  to  walk.  Riding  or 
walking  through  it  in  the  pasture  under  normal  conditions,  the  proportion 
of  wax  and  grease  on  the  blades  is  sufficient  to  thoroughly  clean  and  polish 
one*s  boots ;  this  is  no  exaggeration,  but  is  often  remarked.  It  is  not  a 
watery  grass,  but  unusually  palatable  to  cattle  and  horses,  and  the  blades 
secrete  a  wax  or  grease  that,  according  to  one  analysis,  totals  as  much  as 
3.22  per  cent  of  the  dry  digestible  matter.  It  is  perceptible  to  the  fingers, 
which  it  makes  quite  sticky.  I  have  not  met  it  in  any  other  country,  and 
I  believe  that  it  is  indigenous  to  the  central  part  of  Brazil,  not  thrivinir 
right  down  in  the  south  nor  in  the  sandier  coast  States  of  the  north.  It 
is  a  fairly  good  drought  reslster  and  comes  up  fairly  well  again  after  a 
fire.  There  is  a  related  variety  called  Capim  gordura  bianco  (bianco  me«n.s 
white),  of  a  bright  emerald-green  color,  but  without  the  resistance  of 
the  roxa^  and  also  not  stooling  so  well.  I  have  found  both  of  the  above 
grasses  growing  away  from  the  sea  level  up  to  2,000  meters  on  Caparao. 
the  highest  mountain  of  Brazil,  and  I  have  found  It  at  1,000  meters  livin;: 
down  wild  fern;  both  these  altitudes  are  subject  to  frosts,  and  I  have 
also  ridden  through  it  on  the  uplands  of  Minas  Geraes  coated  with  a  dense 
white  frost."     (Day.) 

For  an  illustration  of  a  field  of  molasses  grass,  see  Plate  VI. 
41149.     Amygdalus  PERsicA  L.    Amygdalaceae.  Peach. 

{Prunus  persica  Stokes.) 

From  Chungking,  China.     Presented  by  the  American  consul.     Received 
September  14,  1915. 

"  Seeds  of  two  different  strains  of  peaches  which  are  commonly  cultivated 
in  this  vicinity.  These  peaches  are  locally  known  under  the  names  of  Hsiang 
fao,  or  fragrant  peach,  and  Chieh  Vao,  or  firm  peach.  The  Hsiang  fao  is  a 
large  peach  and  its  skin  and  meat  are  partly  red.  It  becomes  soft  ivhen  ripe, 
and  the  seed  is  readily  extracted.  It  has  a  very  delicious  flavor.  The  Chieh 
Vao  is  slightly  smaller  in  size  than  the  Hsiang  Vao  and  when  ripe  its  meat  i« 
still  quite  firm.  This  peach  ripens  in  this  climate  during  the  latter  part  of 
June,  while  the  Hsiang  Vao  ripens  about  a  fortnight  earlier.  This  Is  also  a  very 
finely  flavored  peach,  but,  however,  not  quite  so  sweet  as  the  other  one.  A 
point  that  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  is  the  comparative  freedom  of 
these  peaches  from  imperfections,  a  fact  which  is  noteworthy  In  view  of  as 
absence  of  pest-preventive  measures."     {Myrl  S.  Myers.) 

The  seeds  of  these  two  varieties  were  accidentally  mixed ;  therefore  only  one 
number  was  assigned. 
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41150.    BuEEDiA  BRA8ILIEN6IS  (Mart.)  PL  and  Tr.    Clusiacese. 

Facuri. 

From  Asuncion,  Paraguay.    Presented  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Mead.    Received  Sep- 
tember 13,  1915. 

See  S.  P.  I.  37802  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

41161.  Panax  QuiNQUEFOLiuM  L.    Araliacea;.  Ginseng. 

(Aralia  quinquefolia  Decne.  and  Planch.) 

From  Mukden,  China.  Presented  by  Mr.  P.  S.  Heintzleman,  American 
consul.    Received  September  16,  1915. 

"Owing  to  unfavorable  climatic  and  soil  conditions  in  the  district  immedi- 
ately surrounding  Mukden,  ginseng  is  not  grown  here;  however,  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  a  small  quantity.  This  plant  is  harvested  during  October  in 
the  outlying  district  of  Fengtien  Province."     (Heintzleman,) 

41162.  HoRDEUM^  vuLGARE  G0ERULESCEN8  SeHnge.    Poaceae. 

Barley. 

From  Amoy,  China.  Presented  by  Mr.  L.  Maynard,  American  consul. 
Received  August  20,  1915. 

"  Barley  grown  in  the  Province  of  Amoy  and  locally  known  as  the  *Black  Rice 
variety.* "     (Maynard,) 

41163.  HoRDEUM  DI8TICH0N  NODUM  L.    PoaccK,  Bexley. 

From  Lyallpur,  Punjab,  India.  Presented  by  Mr.  D.  Milne,  economic 
botanist.  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  Mr.  Wynne  Sayer,  assistant 
to  the  Agricultural  Adviser  to  the  Government  of  India,  Pusa,  India. 
Received  July  22,  1915. 

Subvar.  ianthinum.    Two-rowed,  huskless,  purple,  naked  variety. 

41164.  Saccharum  officinarum  L.    Poaceac.  Sugar  cane. 

From  Pretoria,  Transvaal,  Union  of  South  Africa.  Presented  by  Mr.  I.  B. 
Pole  Evans,  chief,  Division  of  Botany,  Department  of  Agriculture.  Cut- 
tings received  September  13,  1915. 

"Uha  sugar  cane.    From  Winklespruit  Experiment  Farm,  Natal."    (Evans.) 


41156  to  41162.    HoRDEUM  spp.    Poaceae.  Barley. 

From  Cawnpore,  United  Provinces,  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Leake, 
economic  botanist.    Received  June  15,  1915.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Leake. 

41155.    HoRDiruM  distichon  nudum  L. 

•*  No.  128.  Two-rowed  huskless,  from  Bulandshahr.** 

41156.  HoRDEUM  Vin.GARE  COELESTE  L. 

"  No.  27.  Six-rowed  huskless,  from  Dehra  Dun," 

41157.  HORDEUH  VT7L0ARE  HIMALAYENSE  Rittig. 

"  No.  a59.  From  Gorakhpur." 
41158  to  41161.     HoRDEUM  vulgare  L. 

41158.  "No.  25.  Six-rowed,  from  Nainl  Tal." 

41159.  "No.  222.  Six-rowed,  from  Bareiliy.'^ 
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41166  to  41 162— Continued.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Leake.) 

41160.  '*No.  48.  Six-rowed,  from  Kherl.' 

41161.  "No.  59.  Six-rowed,  from  Kheri.' 

41162.      HORDEUM  VULGARE  VIOLACEUM  KOFD. 

"  Red  barley.     Six-rowed,  from  Cawnpore  Farm.** 

41163.  SoLANUM  TUBEROSUM  L.    SoIanacesB.  Potato. 

From  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  Presented  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Backhouse,  through 
Mr.  W.  F.  Wight,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Tubers  received  Sep- 
tember 6,  1915. 

"  From  a  few  miles  southeast  of  La  Plata,  in  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  at 
a  few  meters*  altitude  above  a  lagoon,  on  land  that  had  never  been  cultivated. 
The  potatoes  grew  in  small  patches  and  the  tubers  were  surprisingly  good. 
Though  this  species  flowers  very  profusely,  it  apparently  does  not  seed.  I  had 
a  patch  isolated  and  inclosed  some  hundred  plants,  and  not  one  seed  was  ob- 
tained. The  tubers  are  by  no  means  plentiful,  either.  The  whole  patch  only 
gave  about  a  kilo,  and  the  biggest  was  about  2  inches  in  diameter.*'  {Back- 
house,) 

41164.  CiTRULLUs  VULGARIS  Schrad.    Cucurbitace«. 

Tsama  melon. 

From  Johannesburg,  Union  of  South  Africa.  Presented  by  Mr.  J.  Burtt 
Davy,  botanist,  Agriailtural  Supply  Association.  Received  September 
20, 1915. 

*'  I  have  been  able  to  get  In  touch  with  a  gentleman  living  in  the  Kalahari 
Desert  who  is  able  to  secure  the  true  Tsama  melon,  which  grows  about  250 
miles  farther  west  than  his  place.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  that  it 
Is  extremely  difficult  to  get  the  true  article  from  the  Kalahari,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  natives  have  an  Intense  dislike  to  letting  the  seed  leave  the  country 
and  are  up  to  all  kinds  of  tricks  to  prevent  it.  Much  of  the  so-called  Tsama 
that  appears  in  South  Africa  is  the  common  Kafir  melon  or  Mankeiaan,  whidi 
appears  to  be  far  less  drought  resistant  and  not  nearly  so  serviceable  for  desert 
regions."     (Davy.) 

This  is  the  remarkable  forage  melon  of  the  Kalahari,  which  furnished  much 
of  the  feed  for  the  iiuge  herds  of  wild  animals  formerly  pasturing  there. 

41166.    LiLiuM  PHTLiPPiNENSE  Baker.    Liliacese.       Ben^etlily. 

From  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.  Presented  by  the  director,  I>epartment  of 
Agriculture.    Bulbs  received  September  24,  1915. 

41 166.  (Undetermined. ) 

From  San  Jose,  Ck)sta  Rica.  Presented  by  Mr.  Carlos  Werckl^,  Department 
of  Agriculture.    Received  September  30,  1915. 

41167.  Cacara  ERosA  (L.)  Kuntze.    Fabaceae.  Yam  bean. 

(Pachyrhusus  angulatus  Rich.) 

From  Bultenzorg,  Java.  Presented  by  the  director,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.   Received  September  28,  1915. 

'  Bangkoewang,  This  variety  is  the  only  one  cultivated  by  the  natives  here.*' 
(The  Director.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  38665  and  41143  for  previous  introductions  and  descriptiocu 
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41168  to  41243. 

From  Peru.    Collected  by  Mr.  O.  F.  Ook,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
Received  September  16,  1915.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Ck>ok. 

41168  to  41176.     OxALis  tubisosa  Molina.    Oxalldacese.  Oca. 

"A  plant  related  to  our  common  sheep  sorrel,  Mfidely  cultivated  In  Peru 
and  Bolivia  for  the  sake  of  its  fleshy  rootstocks,  which  are  an  Important 
article  of  food.    In  some  districts  ocas  are  second  only  to  potatoes,  while 
in  others  ullucus  are  more  important,  or  at  least  are  sold  more  generally 
in  the  native  markets.    Ocas  are  eaten  raw  as  well  as  cooked,  and  are  also 
frozen  and  dried.     Ocas  prepared  in  this  way  are  called  caya,  a  terra 
corresponding  to  chuno  (chunyo),  the  name  of  the  dried  potatoes.    Raw 
ocas  when  first  dug  have  a  distinctly  acid  taste,  like  sheep  sorrel,  but 
this  is  lost  after  the  tubers  have  been  exi)osed  to  the  sun.    The  plant  at- 
tains a  height  of  1  foot  or  more  and  has  the  general  appearance  of  a 
large  sheep  sorrel.    The  flowers  are  yellow  and  the  leaflets  are  folded  at 
night  or  in  wet  weather,  the  same  as  sheep  sorrel.     The  varieties  are 
numerous,  though  much  fewer  than  in  the  case  of  the  potato.    Some  are 
preferred  for  eating  raw  and  others  for  the  making  of  caya.    The  texture 
of  the  tubers  is  very  tender,  crisp,  and  Juicy.    In  form  some  are  nearly 
cylindrical,  while  oth^s  are  slender  at  the  base  and  strongly  thickened 
at  the  end.    The  colors  vary  from  white  or  light  pink  through  darker  pinks 
or  yellows  to  deep  purplish  red.    The  range  of  colors  is  much  the  same  as 
in  the  ullucu,  but  no  deep-yellow  varieties  were  seen,  nor  any  with  spots, 
except  that  some  have  bands  of  deeper  color  across  the  eyes.    In  addi- 
tion to  the  pleasing  coloration,  the  surface  of  the  tubers  is  smooth  and 
clear,  so  that  the  general  appearance  is  very  attractive.     If  the  taste 
should  prove  acceptable,  ocas  might  become  very  popular  for  salads  and 
pickles.  If  not  for  other  purposes.    The  nature  and  habits  of  the  plant 
indicate  that  It  may  be  adapted  to  acid  soils,  which  would  be  a  distinct 
advantage  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States." 

Tubers. 

41168.  "No.  2021.  Ollantaytambo,  Peru,  June  16,  1915.  Zapallo 
oca.  Pale  yellow  color  of  squash,  with  deep  red  bands  across  eyes; 
large  specimens  8.5  cm.  by  4  cm." 

41 160.     "  No.  1223.    Ollanf aytambo,  Peru,  June  16, 1915.    Higos  oca." 

41170.  "No.  2033.  Sicuani  (Ushcopata),  Peru,  April  9,  1915.  Ten 
tubers  in  one  hill." 

41171.  "No.  2026.  Sicuani,  Peru.  April  4,  1915.  Hanccolema. 
White  variety,  scarcely  pinkish  at  the  ends.  More  slender  than 
the  papa  oca." 

41172.  "No.  2030.  Sicuani,  Peru,  April  9,  1915.  Cachu  oca. 
Smaller  and  more  slender  than  the  others  {papa  oca.  No.  2025,  and 
hanccolema.  No.  2026),  and  eyes  not  so  close  set.  Pinkish  all 
over,  but  much  lighter  than  the  preceding.  Considered  better  for 
eating  raw." 

41173.  "No.  2032.  Sicuani  (Ushcopata),  Peru,  April  9,  1915. 
Yuracj  oca.  At  Ushcopata,  a  few  miles  above  Sisuani,  two  more 
kinds  of  ocas  were  found,  a  reddish  variety,  smaller  than  papa  oca, 
called  pocalluchu,  and  a  white  variety,  with  very  broad  fasclated 
stems,  called  yuracf  oca." 
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41168  to  41243— Continued.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  O.  F.  Cook.) 

41174.  "  No.  203i.  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  August  4,  1915.  A  white  vari- 
ety, pinkish  nt  the  eyes  and  at  the  tips.  Strongly  thickened  at  the 
end,  like  the  red  variety,  but  the  eyes  closer  together.** 

41175.  "No.  2035.  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  August  4,  1915.  A  unifonn 
pink  variety.  In  form  nearly  cylindrical." 

41176.  **No.  2036.  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  August  4,  1915.  A  deep  red 
variety,  strongly  thickened  at  the  end.     Eyes  rather  remote." 

For  illustrations  of  oca  plants  showing  rootstocks,  see  Plates  VII 
and  VIIL 

41177  to  41184.    Ullvcus  tuberosvs  Caldas.    Basellacese.  TJIIucil 

"  The  ullucu  or  papa  lisa  is  a  root  crop  raised  generally  in  the  highlaods 
of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  in  the  region  where  potatoes  are  grown.  The  tubers 
have  a  remarkably  close  resemblance  to  potatoes,  except  that  the  skiB$ 
are  smoother  and  the  colors  brighter,  running  from  white  through  various 
intermediate  shades  to  deep  yellows  and  reds.  There  are  also  spotted 
varieties,  white  and  pink  or  light  yellow  and  pink.  Judging  from  its 
representative  In  the  native  markets,  the  papa  lisa  ranks  next  to  the 
potato  in  popular  favor  in  Peru,  being  used  largely  in  the  making  of 
soups,  which  is  the  principal  branch  of  the  culinary  art  among  the 
Indians.  The  flavor  of  the  papa  lisa  is  peculiar  and  usually  not  att^a^ 
tlve  to  the  unaccustomed  palate.  But  being  one  of  the  plants  that  ac- 
company the  potato  In  Peru,  It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  observe  ii5 
behavior  lu  the  United  States.  The  tubers  are  produced  in  abundance, 
and  if  the  plant  should  be  found  to  grow  readily  the  possibilities  of 
utilization  should  be  carefully  studied.  The  plant  is  a  relative  of  the 
so-called  Madeira  vine,  familiar  in  cultivation  as  an  ornamental  climber. 
A  wild  ullucu,  common  in  the  region  of  Slcuanl.  Is  very  similar  to  the 
Madeira  vine,  but  the  plants  of  the  cultivated  varieties  do  not  attain  a 
length  of  more  than  2  or  3  feet.  The  general  appearance  and  habit  of 
growth  are  also  somewhat  like  those  of  the  sweet  potato." 

41177.  "No.  2027.  Slcuanl,  Peru,  April  9,  1915.  Papa  lisa.  Yd- 
low,  spotted  with  pink." 

41178.  **No.  2028.  Ushcopata,  a  few  miles  above  Slcuanl.  PertL 
April  9,  1915.  Papa  liaa.  Yellow,  size  very  variable,  spiouts  light 
pink." 

41170.  "No.  2038.  Cuzco,  Peru,  April  18,  1915.  Papa  U$a.  SmaU 
round  yellow  or  yellowish  pink  variety." 

41180.  "No.  2039.  Cuzco,  Peru,  April  18,  1915.  Papa  lisa,  Lon^ 
pinkish  purple,  enlarged  at  the  base.  Sprouting  mostly  at  the  tipi 
Sprouts  dark  pink,  thick." 

41181.  "No.  2040.  Cuzco,  Peru,  April  18,  1915.  Papa  lisa.  White 
variety,  elongated  form.    Sprouting  from  upper  end." 

41182.  "No.  2041.  Cuzco,  Peru,  April  18,  1915.  Papa  lisa.  WJiiu 
variety,  with  pink  blotches,  rounded  form.  Uniform  in  shape. 
Well  sprouted,  slightly  withered." 

41183.  "  No.  2043.  Lima,  Peru,  August  17, 1915.  Color,  pale  greec- 
ish  yellow ;  the  largest  variety  of  ullucu  seen  in  Peru." 

41184.  "  No.  2044.  Lima,  Peru,  August  17,  1915.  Color,  deep  pink- 
Ish  yellow.    Tubers  large  and  broad." 

For  an  Illustration  of  the  ullucu,  see  Plate  IX. 


Plant  of  the  Oca,  Oxalis  tuberoba  Molina,  from  the  Mountains  of 
Peru  and  Bolivia,  Showinq  the  Rootstockb  and  the  Typical  Oxalis 
FOLIAOE.      (Sees.  p.  I.  NOS.  4M63tO  4M7B.) 

This  plant,  which  haa  the  general  appearance  ot  s  large  sknv  sorrel^  BtUIiLi  a  height  afu  Foot  or 
more  and  bears  20  or  more  IhlckaiiBd  rootstoclis,  which  are  laraely  used  (or  food,  being  second 
onl^  in  [mportonce  to  pouioeslnsomeilhtrlrtsol  I'eruand  Bolivia.  The  plant  may  be  suit- 
able [or  aefd  soils,  as  certain  related  speclaa  are,  and  the  tiihera  may  have  TaJue  (or  salada  or 
pIckJes,  II  nnt  tor  general  use  as  a  vegetable.    The  rootslorke  sometimes  attain  a  leneih  of 

Geogjaphio 


5  Inches,  with  a  diameter  ol  1)  inohtB,  and  vary  grmtly  In  form  and  color,  bul 
(Photoinaphed  by  (i.B.  Gilbert  far  the  YaJe-Nallon 


Society  Feravian  Expnlltlon,  tilcuanl,  J'eru,  April  lu,  1915;  about  ono-fourtb  natural  sin; 
P17751CA.) 


Ocas  arQ  «aten  rair  oa  woU  03  coolced  and  also  whan  inaea  and  drlsd.  Th«  tubv?  ar«  ttodflr  aod 
crisp,  but  Juicy,  and  when  QntduEhavs  adIjtUuRtly  acid  Uste,  which  Is  lost  cmaxpaaura  toClK 
■UD.  Tha  color  varies  Irom  white  to  light  plok  and  through  darkir  pinlcg  vid  j-eUowi  to  dwp 
purplish  red.  The  surluce  or  Uie  tubers  Is  smooth,  so  tDatlDgeoml  appeaiaace  theraniveij 
itCTHctive.  In  rorm,  aome  tubera  are  neart;  crtindrlpo],  while  otheia  are  slender  at  the  base, 
bDcDDilDcetranglytluokauedBtthaBpex.  ( I'botographed by  O.  B.tillbert  for  the  Vale-XeUaul 
QeMrapnla  Social;  Peruvian   Espedltlou,  Santa    Itoaa,    Faru,  April  U,  U15;  Datuikl  dK 


PUATE  IX, 
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EOUFS.    The  tub«iBra»mblBUia  potato  VBT  closely,  «xr«pt(ii 

coldra  brigbtir,  nmnliig  fnvn  inuto  Uuniih  Tuloiu  liitetTiwc ,        .    . 

nob.  TiSrt  trt  hImo  Tirlctita  apotUd  whiu  and  sink  or  light  yallow  uid  pink.  Ths  Bavor  is 
pecuHarandiiiviiotlwattnctlTa  to  Anurlem  paktea,  but  as  llia  tuben  an  produced  In  abun- 
danFa,tbapaaB[bUlti(BOfutllltaU0Dsh<)uldbcrersnillysludiHl.  (rhotognphrd by O.  tl. Gilbert 
for  the  Yol^atlcanl  GecKrapbto  Bgdety  Peruvian  Expedition,  Banta  Itosa,  I'eni,  April  13,  mi; 
natiirBlBlie;  P1TTB4CA.)^ 
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i 

Plant  c 


m  oF  our  gardens  Is  pultlvatsd  in  tlie  pIiImu  i 

TheyAreof  at  Iwst  two  forms,  ona  uith  short  coarse  purple  stripes  iDcstly  near  the  vatt  ^ 
iindlhBOtherMthlargMstripiisot  allghier  ™inr.  fPholoeraphed  by  O.  B.  Gilbert  ftr  t 
lie;  PJ77* 
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41185  and  41186.    Tbopaeolum  tubebosum  Ruiz  and  Pavon.    Tropeola- 

ceffi.  Anyu. 

"One  of  the  Andean  root  crops,  generally  cultivated  In  the  potato- 
growing  districts  of  the  plateau  rej^'ion  of  Peru.  Though  apparently 
less  popular  than  the  oca  and  ullucu,  the  anyii  has  one  important  ad- 
vantage over  all  the  Peruvian  root  crops,  Including  the  potato,  in  Its 
keeping  qualities.  Specimens  collected  in  the  district  of  Sicuani  on 
April  9  were  kept  for  three  months  at  Ollantaytambo  and  then  brought 
to  Washington,  and  were  still  in  good  condition  the  middle  of  September. 
This  means  that  the  anyu  tubers  would  be  very  easy  to  handle  com- 
mercially in  case  they  should  prove  to  be  of  use  in  the  United  States. 
In  Peru  thegr  are  eaten  like  potatoes,  papa  lUas,  and  ocas,  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  soups.  The  anyu  plant  is  a  rather  close  relative  of  another 
P^uvlan  species,  Tropaeolum  majus,  a  familiar  ornamental  cultivated 
In  the  United  States  under  the  name  nasturtium.  Hybrids  between  these 
two  species  might  be  of  interest  as  affording  a  possibility  of  securing 
ornamental  varieties  that  could  be  propagated  from  tubers.  The  flowers 
of  T.  tuberosum  are  not  so  large  as  those  of  T,  majus  and  do  not  open 
so  widely,  but  in  other  respects  the  general  appearance  is  much  the 
same.  Experimental  plantings  of  anyu  shoula  be  made  in  the  elevated 
districts  in  the  Southwestern  States  and  along  the  Pacific  coast.  In 
comparison  with  potatoes  there  appear  to  be  very  few  varieties  of  the 
anyu" 

41185.  "No.  2024.  Ollantaytambo,  Peru,  June  15,  1915.  Cheofche 
anu.  Spotted  anyu.  Strikingly  marked  with  purple  stripes, 
especially  about  the  eyes.  Two  forms  are  found,  one  with  short, 
coarse  stripes,  mostly  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  eyes,  which 
are  very  deep,  with  the  surface  very  prominent  between  the  eyes, 
making  the  outline  very  irregular.  The  other  form  has  larger 
stripes  of  a  somewhat  lighter  color.  These  are  called  Pucacheojche ; 
the  other  Tanacheojche,  or  black  striped. 

41 186.  "  No.  2031.  Ushcopata,  Sicuani,  Peru,  April  9, 1915.  QqueUo 
or  yellow  anyu.    From  Ushcopata,  a  few  miles  above  Sicuani." 

For  an  Illustration  of  an  anyu  plant,  see  Plate  X. 

41187.  Ganna  EDT7LIS  Ker-GawlcT.    Cannacese.  Canna. 

"  No.  1674.  Santa  Ana,  Peru,  July  6,  1915.  Achria.  Ganna  cultivated 
at  Santa  Ana,  entirely  different  from  that  below  San  Miguel.  Tubers 
are  superficial  and  green,  flowers  scarlet  and  of  different  form.  Midribs 
of  leaves  dissolve  into  fine  veins  some  distance  below  the  apex.  Plant 
looks  like  ordinary  canna,  familiar  in  the  UnlteH  States.  Roots  white 
wbere  not  green.  Inflorescence  joints  come  apart.  Flowers  not  in  good 
condition." 

41188.  PoLTMNiA  soNCHiFOLiA  Poepp.  and  Endl.    Asteracese. 

'*  No.  2022.  Ollantayambo,  Peru,  July  24,  1915.  Llacono.  A  root  crop 
^own  sparingly  about  Ollantaytambo  at  altitudes  of  about  10,000  feet. 
Tlie  tubers  resemble  sweet  potatoes  externally,  but  are  white  and 
watery  within  and  taste  much  like  Jerusalem  artichokes." 

14645**— 18 4 
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41189  to  41192.      (Undetermined.) 

41189.  "No.  624.  Ollantaytambo,  Peru,  June  8,  1915.  From  a 
smaU  Ullaceous  plant  on  a  reforested  terrace,  1  league  above 
Ollantaytambo.  The  tubers  are  Uke  smaU  yams  or  calathea  tubers. 
To  be  raised  for  identification." 

Tubers. 

41190.  "No.  1069.  Colpanl.  Peru.  June  1.  1915.  PuUa'puaa.  k 
liliaceous  plant,  to  be  raised  for  Identification." 

Bulbs. 

41191.  "No.  225.  Tinte.  Peru,  AprU  16,  1915.  Cactus,  Ayrampo, 
Planted  on  walls.** 

Cuttings. 

41192.  "No.  1923.     Ollantaytambo,  Peru,  July  20,  1915.    Cactus.^ 
Cuttings. 

41193.  FuRCRAEA  sp.    Amaryllidacese. 

"No.  1917.  Ollantaytambo,  Peru,  July  20,  1915.  Chuchao.  A  native 
fiber  plant  very  abundant  in  the  dry  districts  about  Ollantaytambo  and 
ascending  to  an  altitude  of  over  10,000  feet.  Propagates  by  bulblets 
which  are  produced  on  the  inflorescence,  with  or  without  flowers.  Mny 
have  possibilities  as  a  hardy  type  very  easy  to  propagate." 

41194.  Ullucus  tubebosus  Caldas.    Basellacece.  UUuca. 
"  No.  2023.  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  August  4,  1915.    Papa  Hsa.'' 

Tubers. 

41195.  Tbopaeolum  TUBEBOSUM  Ruiz  and  Pavon.    Tropaeolsceac.    Anyn. 

"  No.  2029.  Ushcopata,  Slcuanl,  Peru,  April  9,  1915.  Pucaanu.  From 
Ushcopata,  a  few  miles  above  Sicuani.  Marked  with  piu-pllsh  across  tbe 
eyes.    See  No.  2024  [S.  P.  I.  41185]." 

Tubers.. 

41196.  Ullucus  tuberosus  Caldas.    Basellacese.  UUucu. 

"  No.  2037.  Santa  Ana,  Peru,  July  6,  1916.  Papa  lisa.  Raised  at  Ml- 
cabamba,  Peru.    Round,  deep-yellow  variety,  variable  in  size." 

Tubers. 

41197  to  41243.     Solanum  tuberosum  L.    Solanacese.  Potato. 

"  Peru  is  the  home  of  the  potato,  which  is  the  principal  crop  throughoLr 
the  region  of  the  high  table-lands  and  along  the  eastern  and  westen. 
slopes  of  the  Cordilleras.  On  the  western  slopes,  which  are  exposed  to  the 
-cold,  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  is  carried  down  to  the  shores  of  tb-^ 
Pacific,  but  on  the  eastern  slope  seldom  extends  below  8,000  feet,  com 
becoming  the  dominant  crop  below  10,000  feet.  The  number  of  potato 
varieties  is  very  large,  and  a  very  great  diversity  of  forms  is  shown,  far 
beyond  anything  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  United  States.  Cn- 
Uke  the  varieties  of  corn,  most  of  which  are  named  only  by  color,  tli<:' 
potato  varieties  have  special  names,  though  strains  of  different  coUk? 
are  recognized  in  many  of  the  varieties.  No  attempt  was  made  to  secart 
a  complete  coUection  of  varieties,  but  a  series  of  photographs  was  mad? 
in  order  to  show  the  general  range  of  forms.  The  specimens  weiv 
brought  back  with  a  view  to  supplementing  the  collection  of  Souti 
American  varieties  made  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Wight  in  1913," 

Tubers. 
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41197.  "No.  1©74.  OUantaytambo,  Peru,  June  16,  1915.  Puca- 
qquehuiUo  chauchn.  Long,  slender,  curled  Hke  sweet  potatoes, 
deep-red  color.  Chaucha  means  early.  Considered  earliest  vari- 
ety ;  matures  in  six  months.  Season  slow  because  of  cold.  May  do 
well  in  northern  regions." 

41198.  "No.  1975.  OUantaytambo,  Peru,  June  16,  1915.  Alccor 
tarma.  Pink  and  white,  looks  like  huayruru  [S.  P.  I.  No.  41208] ; 
in  Cuzco  and  Slcuani.    Has  the  same  depressed  form." 

41199.  "No.  1976.  OUantaytambo,  Peru,  June  16,  1915.  Puai' 
compis.    Pink  all  over ;  very  deep  eyes." 

41200.  "  No.  1977.  OUantaytambo,  Peru,  June  16,  1915.  Paltasun^ 
chu%.  Flat  like  Alccatarma  [S.  P.  I.  No.  41198],  with  shallow  eyes. 
Color  white." 

41201.  "  No.  1978.  OUantaytambo.  Peru,  June  16,  1915.  Yanafmi- 
ban.  Pucacompis  [S.  P.  I.  No.  41199]  form,  but  deep  dull  purple 
or  lead  color." 

41202.  "  No.  1979.  OUantaytambo,  Peru,  June  16,  1915.  Alccacom- 
pis.  Small,  round,  rather  deep  eyes,  color  white  and  pink.  Name 
alcca  means  spotted  or  of  two  colors." 

41203.  **  No.  1980.  OUantaytambo,  Peru,  June  16,  1915.  CcohuUul- 
luchi.  Small,  flat,  crooked,  white  and  purple;  apparently  same  as 
variety  from  Cuzco  called  Pucasuituche." 

41204.  "No.  1981.  OUantaytambo,  Peru,  June  16,  1915.  Yana- 
berunduB.  Long,  oval  or  tapering,  deep  purple  color,  yana  mean- 
ing black." 

41205.  "No.  1982.  OUantaytambo,  Peru,  June  16,  1915.  Chorillo. 
Long  form,  white,  deeply  notched  across  eyes." 

41206.  "No.  1983.  OUantaytambo,  Peru,  June  16,  1915.  Munir 
chunqui.  Large,  flat,  slightly  purplish,  but  dull,  with  deep  purple 
or  blackish  spots." 

41207.  "  No.  1985.  OUantaytambo,  Peru,  June  16,  1915.  Yanacuai. 
Flat,  crooked,  deep  purplish  with  notch  below  the  eyes." 

41208.  "  No.  1986.  Cuzco,  Peru,  July  23,  1915.  Huayruru,  White 
and  red  q)Otted.    Form  flattened.    Grown  around  Cuzco." 

41209.  "  No.  1987.  Cuzco,  Peru,  July  23,  1915.  A  deep  purple  long 
variety." 

41210.  "No.  1988.  Cuzco,  Peru,  April  6,  1915.  PetiquiAa.  Dark 
purple,  cylindrical  with  many  deep  eyes." 

41211.  "No.  1989.    Cuzco,  Pent,  AprU  6,  1915.    Lluturuntu:* 

41212.  "No.  1990.  Cuzco,  Peru,  April  6,  1915.  Soccohuacooto. 
Color  light  bluish." 

41213.  "No.  1991.  Cuzco.  Peru,  April  6,  1915.  Ellu8unchu,  In 
form  like  Pucacotnpis  [S.  P.  I.  No.  41199]  and  with  the  same  deep 
eyes  except  that  they  are  smaller  and  their  color  lighter." 

41214.  "  No.  1992.  Cuzco,  Peru,  Aprfl  6,  1915.  Yanacusi.  Outside 
dull  grayish  or  clay  color.  Inside  deep  purplish  under  the  skin, 
then  white  with  bluish  lines  in  the  flesh." 

41215.  "No.  1993.  Cuzco,  Peru,  July  29,  1915.  Pichireto.  Long 
oval,  small  eyes,  grows  large,  surface  mottled  purplish,  pink  and 
white.    Interior  white,  sprout  red." 
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41216.  "No.  1994.  Cuzco,  Peru,  July  29,  1915.  PucapetiqviM. 
A  well-known  form,  flesh  yellow,  purple-red  under  skin ;  one  tuber 
with  a  purple-red  core.    Uniform  reddish  color  outside." 

41S17.  "No.  1995.  Cuzco,  Peru,  July  29,  1915.  Pucacanari.  Ex- 
treme form  of  Petiquina  group  with  large  prominence  under  each 
eye.    Color  red  like  PucapetiquinaB.*' 

41218.  "No.  1996.  Cuzco,  Peru,  July  29,  1915.  Chilquehuarml 
Similar  form  to  Cheqquepurut  but  eyes  more  shallow  and  short 
like  transverse  slits.    Uniform." 

41210.  "No.  1997.  Cuzco,  Peru,  July  29,  1915.  Cheqqucpuru  or 
Mumpetiquiiifis,  Short  deep  eyes,  white  and  dark-purple  in  large 
patches,  to  which  the  name  Murupetiquinas  has  reference.  Flesh 
yellow,  with  a  few  scattered  purplish  spots  along  the  boundarr 
lines." 

41220.  "No.  1998.  Cuzco,  Peru,  April  6,  1915.  Lomo.  A  ratlier 
promising  form,  long,  like  the  variety  from  below  Panticalla  Pass, 
but  tinged  with  pinkish  red  instead  of  with  purple.  Eyes  shallow, 
outside  color  yellow  and  pink  spotted.  White  within.  Sizesniall; 
form  long,  cylindrical,  or  tapering  at  one  or  both  ends.  Surface 
smooth.  Considered  the  best  variety  of  the  lot.  Raised  in  quan- 
tities around  Cuzco." 

41221.  "No.  1999.  Cuzco,  Peru,  April  6,  1915.  Pucaberundus  or 
LequechM" 

41222.  "  No.  2000.  Cuzco,  Peru,  April  6,  1915.  Sale.  Some  with 
terminal  buds,  some  still  dormnnt.  Small,  round,  reddish,  with 
deep  eyes,  like  small-sized  Pucacompis  [S.  P.  I.  No.  41199]. 

41223.  "  No.  2001.  Cuzco,  Peru,  April  6,  1915.  A  common  variety, 
rounded  or  somewhat  square,  with  very  deep  eyes." 

41224.  "  No.  2002.    Cuzco,  Peru,  April  6,  1915.    Aspamncho/* 

41225.  "No.  2003.  Cuzco,  Peru,  April  4.  1915.  Suapllu,  Color 
reddish  (*  carmisa  ')  outside  and  in.  Shape  long,  size  large,  quality 
good.  A  few  around  Cuzco,  but  more  productive  and  larger  at 
higher  altitudes." 

41226.  "No.  2004.  Cuzco,  Peru,  April  18,  1915.  Suituche  or 
CcohuiauUo  or  Pucasuituche  or  Pucaccohuisullo,  Small,  long,  doll 
purple,  but  yellowish  around  eyes,  deep  purple.  Irregular.  Seems 
to  be  a  rare  variety,  not  familiar  to  most  of  those  asked  about  it" 

41227.  "  No.  2005.  Cuzco,  Peru,  April  6, 1915.  Pucasuayllu,  Flesli 
creamy  yellow,  tinged  with  purple  next  the  skin." 

41228.  "  No.  2006.  Cuzco,  Peru,  April  6,  1915.  Poccoya  or  Phoc- 
coya.    Red,  with  deep  eyes." 

41229.  "  No.  2007.  Cuzco,  Peru,  April  4,  1915.  Caylluhuacoto^  pre- 
viously called  Cailluhuacot.  Yellow  outside,  white  within;  large, 
round;  planted  nbout  Cuzco,  Chincheros,  etc." 

41230.  "No.  2008.  Arraranca,  Peru,  April  12,  1915.  Ccancham. 
White,  strongly  mottled  with  purple.  Grown  at  the  highest  alti- 
tude, 14,000  feet.  Curious  in  having  most  of  the  eyes  on  one  side, 
the  other  side  flat." 

41231.  "No.  2009.  TinU,  Peru,  April  16, 1915.  Leqquerunto.  Very 
smooth  skin." 
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41232.  •'  No.  2010.    Tinta,  Peru»  April  16,  1915.     Yuracjpetiquina:* 

41233.  "  No.  2011.  Arraranca,  Peru,  April  13,  1915.  Tutu.  Grown 
at  the  highest  altitude  of  potato  culture,  about  14,000  feet.  Plant 
No.  179.  Has  very  strong  purple  rootstocks,  the  tubers  also  purple, 
eyes  very  large  and  prominent,  subtended  by  a  broad  scale  with  a 
spine  in  the  middle,  like  the  oca  and  anyu.  Foliage  coarse.  Said 
to  be  used  only  for  making  chullos." 

41234.  "  No.  2012.  Pina.sniocJ,  Peru,  July  16,  1915.  Cusi  or  Puca- 
cusi.  Dark  russet  brown  outside,  purplish  flesh,  eyes  deep.  Con- 
sidered a  very  fine  variety.    Altitude,  12,000  feet." 

41235.  "  No.  2013.  PinasnioeJ,  Peru,  July  16,  1915.  Qquellopuiban. 
Appearance  like  Chilquehuarmi  [S.  P.  I.  41218].  Buds  somewhat 
longer  and  with  smaller  eyes.  Yellowish  inside,  whence  the  name. 
Altitude,  12,000  feet" 

41236.  "  No.  2014.  PinasnioeJ,  Peru,  July  16,  1915.  Pucaiarma. 
Flat,  oval,  pink,  shallow  eyes ;  popular  in  market  of  Guzco,  on  ac- 
count of  small  eyes  and  smooth  surface.    Altitude,  12,000  feet." 

41237.  *'  No.  2015.  PinasnioeJ,  Peru,  July  16,  1915.  MuruchocJUus 
or  ChocfUus.  Like  Petiquina,  deep  broad  eyes,  deep  dull  purple, 
spotted  with  white.  Another  smaller  variety  is  called  Muruchan- 
cha.  Larger  specimen  than  found  later  at  Cuzco.  Altitude,  12,000 
feet" 

41238.  "No.  2016.  PinasnioeJ,  Peru,  July  16,  1915.  Yanamalan, 
Flat,  oval,  silvery  gray,  eyes  broad  with  long  excurrent  ridges. 
Altitude,  12,000  feet" 

41239.  "  No.  2017.  PinasnioeJ,  Peru,  July  16,  1915.  CharcahuayUa, 
Large,  long  pointed,  mottled  with  light  grayish  and  dull  bluish 
purple.  Quality  not  considered  especially  fine.  Form  convenient 
for  handling.    Altitude,  12,000  feet" 

41240.  "  No.  2018.  Machu  Plcchu,  Peru,  May  28,  1915.  Cultivated 
to  a  slight  extent  above  Machu  Plcchu  and  on  the  slopes  above  San 
Miguel  at  an  altitude  of  6,500  feet.  Tubers  very  small,  rounded. 
Of  interest  as  representing  the  lowest  altitude  of  potato  cultiva- 
tion." 

41241.  "  No.  2019.  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  August  5,  1915.  Long,  slender, 
flattened,  and  curled,  like  Pucaqquehuillo  chaucha  [S.  P.  I.  41197] 
from  Ollantaytambo.  Skin  light  pinkish.  Eyes  few  and  shallow. 
Terminal  eye  sprouted  only." 

41242.  "No.  2020.  Lima,  Peru,  August  16,  1915.  Size  variable, 
light  grayish.  Skin  smooth.  Eyes  very  deep,  almost  invisible. 
Space  between  eyes  greatly  swollen  or  puffed  out.  Terminal  eyes 
shallow,  sprouted.    Flesh  firm ;  considered  a  superior  variety." 

41243.  "  No.  2042.  Machu  Plcchu,  Peru,  May  28,  1915.  Cultivated 
to  a  slight  extent  above  Machu  Picchu  and  on  the  slopes  above  San 
Miguel  at  an  altitude  of  6,500  feet.  Tubers  long  slender  form, 
purple.  Of  interest  as  representing  the  lowest  altitude  of  potato 
cultivation.** 
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41244  and  41246.    Holcus  sorghum  L.    Poaceae.  Sorghum. 

{Sorghum  vulgar e  Pers.) 

From  Pungo  Andongo,  Angola.    Presented  by  Rev.  John  CL  Wengatz,  Rome, 
N.  Y.     Received  September  25,  1915. 

Two  varieties  of  native  sorghums. 

41244.  "  White  Masambala  or  Kafir  corn." 

41245.  "  White  Masambala  or  Kafir  corn." 

41246  to  41251.    Hordeum  spp.    Poaceae.  Barley. 

From  Petrograd,  Russia.    Presented  by  Mr.  Robert  Regel,  chief.  Bureau  of 
Applied  Botany.    Received  June  21,  1915. 

41246.  Hordeum  distichon  nutans  Schubl. 

41247.  Hordeum  vulgare  pallidum  Seringe. 

41248  to  41251.    Hordeum  distichon  nutans  Schubl. 

41262  and  41263.    Amyqdalus  spp.    Amygdalacese.  Peach. 

From  Catania.  Italy.    Presented  by  Mr.  Joseph  Emerson  Haven,  American 
consul.    Received  September  22,  1915.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Haven. 

"  Seeds  are  planted  in  the  month  of  January  and  the  fruits  may  be  expected 
in  three  years  in  the  months  of  July  and  August.  The  production  in  the  Messina 
section  of  this  district  is  fairly  large,  as  also  in  the  Palermo  consular  district, 
but  very  few  peaches  are  grown  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Catania." 

41252.  Amtgdalus  persica  L. 
(Prunus  persica  Stokes.) 

"The  rough  skinned  is  the  ordinary  peach  of  commerce,  a  clingstone 
and  never  very  sweet.    It  is  generally  disappointing.*' 

41253.  Amtgdalus  persica  nectarina  Alt  Nectarine 

"  The  smooth-skinned  peach  is  found  in  considerable  quantities.  It  is 
termed  Sbergia  in  the  Sicilian  language,  has  an  appearance  of  a  golden 
plum  shot  with  crimson  lines,  and  bears  a  close  relation  to  the  nectarine 
In  size  it  is  about  the  same  as  the  crab  apple  and  is  a  delicious  froit 
when  properly  ripe." 

41254  and  41265. 

Prom   Para,   Brazil.    Presented  by   Mr.   George  H.   Pickerell,   American 
consul.    Received  September  9,  1915. 

41254.  Orbignya  speciosa  (Mart.)  Barb.  Rodr.    Phoenicacese. 
(Attalea  speciosa  Mart.)  Uauaasu. 

"Babassu  or  Uauassu." 

41255.  Yirola  surinamensis  (Rol.)  Warb.    Myristlcaceae. 

"Vcuiiba,  gathered  at  Tuyue  on  the  Purus  River." 

*'  In  spite  of  being  represented  by  a  much  $^maller  number  of  species,  the 
Myristicaceffi  are  more  important  as  timbers  than  the  Annonacea^.  espe- 
cially the  two  commonest  species  of  the  Amazon,  ucuuba  branca  {Virola 
surinamensis  Warb.)  and  ucuUba  vermelha  (Virola  sebifera  Aubl.).  The 
first,  especially,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  trees  of  the  Amazon  region,  not 
only  for  its  easily  worked  wood,  moderately  hard,  but  also  for  its  seeibs 
which  furnish  a  kind  of  vegetable  wax  rich  in  stearin.    While  the  ffeiiH50 
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41254  and  41255— Continued. 

branca  is  found  princiimlly  in  the  varzeas  [probably  meaning  low, 
swampy  valleys]  it  is  not  excluded  from  the  terra  firma  [meaning  dry 
ground  J ;  the  ucuuba  vermelha,  which  Is  distinguished  by  its  larger  leaves 
and  smaller  fruits,  is  a  tree  of  the  dry  land  and  is  found  principally  in 
the  forests.  Both  these  species  have,  especially  when  young,  a  charac- 
teristic manner  of  growth,  with  slender  whorled  branches  furnished  with 
regularly  distichous  leave&  The  regularity  of  its  branching  reminds  one 
of  the  European  conifers.  Without  doubt  other  Amazonian  species  of 
Virola  and  probably  also  some  species  of  Iryanthera  furnish  wood  which 
could  be  utilized,  but  I  have  no  positive  knowledge  in  regard  to  this.*' 
(J.  Ruber,  Mattaa  e  Madeirtu  Amazonicaa,  Boletim  de  Museu  Ooeldi, 
vol,  6,  p.  Its,  1910.) 

41256  to  41269. 

From  China.  (Collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Explorer  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Received  September  27,  1915.  Quoted 
notes  by  Mr.  Meyer,  except  as  otherwise  indicated. 

41256.  Mtbica  bubba  Sieb.  and  Zucc.    Myricaceee. 
(Myrica  nagi  Thunb.) 

"(No.  2306.1.  Hangchow,  Chekiang,  China,  June  29,  1915.)  A  large- 
fruited  variety  of  the  so-called  strawberry  tree,  or  nagi.  The  fruits  are 
the  size  of  crab  apples,  of  dark  purple  color,  and  of  very  attractive  looks. 
They  can  be  used  in  a  multitude  of  ways,  like  out  of  hand,  boiled  in 
compotes,  in  pies,  for  sirup,  and  for  wine.  In  general  there  exists  a  great 
variation  among  the  trees  as  regards  general  habits,  productivity,  etc.; 
the  fruits  themselves  vary  also  greatly  in  color,  size,  and  taste.  The  best 
varieties  are  propagated  by  inarching ;  the  trees  are  evergreen ;  they  thrive 
best  on  well-drained,  rocky  terraces.  The  localities  that  will  best  suit 
them  in  the  United  States  will  probably  be  the  southern  sections  of  the 
Gulf  Coast  States  and  the  milder  parts  of  California.  Chinese  name 
Yang  met" 

41257.  PBUI7U8  SAUciNA  Llndley.    Amygdalacese.  Plum. 

"(No.  2307a.  Hangchow,  Chekiang,  China,  June  29,  1915.)  A  medium- 
sized  plum,  clingstone,  of  reddish  color,  meat  juicy  and  sweet  in  the  cen- 
ter, but  somewhat  astringent  near  the  skin  and  decidedly  sour  near  the 
stone.  The  trees  grow  dense  and  low  and  are  able  to  grow  on  water- 
logged land ;  that  is,  they  thrive  with  the  surface  water  only  a  few  inches 
away  at  times.  Of  value  for  breeding  purposes,  especially  in  the  Qulf 
Coast  States." 

41258.  AiiTGDALUS  FBB8ICA  L.    Amygdalacett.  Peach. 
(Prunus  peraica  Stokes.) 

**(No.  2d08a.  Chekiang  Province,  China,  July,  1915.)  Stones  of  various 
types  of  peaches,  collected  in  Chekiang.  To  be  sown  in  the  South  for 
experimental  purposes." 

41259.  Chionanthus  betusa  Llndley.    Oleaceee. 

"(No.  2309a.  Panshan,  near  Hangchow,  Chekiang,  China,  June  29, 
1915.)  The  Chinese  fringe  tree,  generally  seen  as  a  shrub,  but  occasion- 
ally found  as  a  tree,  a  most  beautiful  and  striking  object  when  covered 
with  its  multitude  of  small,  finely  dissected  white  flowers,  which  are 
delightfully  fragrant.  Bears  in  early  fall  masses  of  blue-black  berries. 
This  plant  naturally  loves  rocky  mountain  slop^  and  contrasts  well  with 
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41266  to  41269— Continued.  (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Meyer.) 
bowlders  and  stones.  It  Is  used  by  Chinese  garden^^  In  Shantung  as  a 
grafting  stock  for  the  tea  olive,  Olea  fragrans,  no  doubt  to  keep  the  lattn* 
dwarf,  and  it  withstands  drought  much  better  than  when  on  its  o^n 
roots.  Much  recommended  as  an  ornamental  garden  and  park  shrub, 
especially  for  those  sections  of  the  United  States  where  the  winters  are 
not  too  severe.    Local  Chinese  name  8tce  tsin  tiao" 

41260.  Pbemna  hicbophtlla  Turcz.    Verbenacefe. 

"(No.  2310a.  Mokanshan,  Chekiang,  China,  August  6,  1915.)  A  de> 
ciduous  shrub,  from  3  to  10  feet  in  height,  having  glossy  green  leaves, 
resembling  those  of  the  lilac;  flowers  in  panicles  apparently  white: 
berries  black.  Thrives  in  semlshady  places.  Of  value,  possibly,  as  t 
hedge  shrub  for  mild-wintered  climates." 

41261.  AoYNEJA  IMPUBES  L.    Euphorbiaceffi. 
(OlochidUm  Hnicum  Hook,  and  Arn.) 

"(No.  2311a.  Mokanshan,  Chekiang,  China,  August  6,  1915.)  A  shmb 
or  small  tree,  growing  from  2  to  20  feet  in  height,  found  on  stony  places 
mostly.  Produces  annual  branches  which  resemble  pinnated  leaves  od 
which  flowers  and  fruits  are  being  borne.  Of  value  as  a  garden  and  park 
shrub  in  mild-wintered  places." 

41269.    Stmplocos  stbllasis  Brand.    Symplocacese. 

"(No.  2312a.  Mokanshan,  Chekiang,  China,  August  3,  1915.)  An  ever- 
green shrub,  with  dense  leathery  foliage,  like  a  rhododendron.  Bears 
elongated,  fl.eshy  berries  of  blue  color  all  along  its  wood,  making  a  carious 
impression.  Found  In  shaded  spots  on  mountain  slopes.  Of  value  as  a 
cover  shrub  in  perks  and  gardens  for  the  southern  United  States.'* 

41263.  BuscAPHis  japonica  (Thunb.)  Dippel.    Staphyleaces. 
(Euscaphis  8taphyleoide9  S.  and  Z.) 

"(No.  2313a.  Near  Hangchow,  Chekiang,  China,  June  26,  1915.)  A 
shrub  with  deciduous  pinnate  leaves,  bearing  apparently  white  flowen» 
followed  by  capsules  which  turn  from  green  to  a  brilliant  red  when 
ripening.  Found  on  stony  and  waste  places.  Of  use  as  a  park  shrub 
for  mild-wintered  regions." 

"A  deciduous  bush  up  to  12  feet  high,  with  stout,  pithy  branchlets  and 
prominent  buds;  twigs  smooth.  Leaves  6  to  10  inches  long,  opposite, 
consisting  usually  of  seven  to  nine  leaflets.  Leaflets  opposite,  ovate. 
2)  to  4  inches  long,  long  pointed,  shallowly  toothed,  smooth  except  for  t 
little  down  near  the  base  of  the  midrib.  Panicle  terminal,  branching.  4 
to  9  inches  long,  carrying  numerous  yellowish  white  flowers,  ea<^  about 
one-fourth  inch  -across.  Fruit  consisting  of  three  somewhat  boat-shaped 
spreading,  rosy  pink  pods,  one-half  Inch  long,  seeds  black.  Native  of 
China,  Korea,  and  Japan.  As  the  speciflc  name  implies,  this  shmb  is  not 
only  closely  related  to  the  bladder  nuts  (Staphylea),  it  also  bears  much 
resemblance  to  them.  It  differs  in  the  larger  number  of  leaflets.  In  tbe 
smaller  individual  flowers,  and  In  the  smaller,  differently  shaped  fmiL 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  very  hardy  and  can  only  be  grown  outside  per* 
manently  in  the  mildest  localities."  {W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and,  Shrub* 
Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  7,  p.  546,) 

41264.  ( Undetermined. ) 

"(No.  2314a.  Purple  Mountain,  near  Nanking,  China,  June  3,  1915  i 
A  blueberry,  of  small  growth,  found  on  dry,  rocky  places  at  altitudes  of 
about  1,000  feet  above  the  sea.    Bears  edible  berries.** 
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41266  to  41269— Continued.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Meyer.) 

41265.  RuBus  sp.     Rosaceee.  Bai^berry. 

"(No.  2315a.  Near  Lungtun,  Kiangsu  Province,  China,  June  6,  1915.) 
A  low-growing  species  of  raspberry  bramble,  bearing  large,  beautiful- 
looking  fruits,  which  are  quite  juicy,  though  lacking  in  any  pronounced 
flavor.  Occurs  on  grassy  embankments  and  on  mountain  slopes.  Of  use 
probably  in  hybridization  experiments." 

41266.  Medicago  hispida  denticulata  (Willd.)  Urban.    Fabaceie. 

Bur  clover. 

"(No.  2316a.  Nanking,  Kiangsu  Province,  China,  June  2,  1915.)  A 
low-growing  somewhat  hirsute  form  of  a  common  bur  clover,  found 
among  grasses  on  waste  lands  and  along  roadsides.  Of  value  possibly  as 
a  winter-forage  plant  in  Pacific  coast  localities." 

41267  and  41268.    Vicia  spp.    Fabacese.  Vetch. 

41267.  "(No.  2317a.  Nanking,  Kiangsu,  China,  June  2, 1915.)  Low- 
growing  vetch,  found  among  short  grasses  on  gravel  lands.  Of 
value  possibly  as  a  winter-forage  plant  in  Pacific  coast  localities.*' 

41268.  (Nanking,  Kiangsu,  China,  June  2,  1915.)  Seed  selected 
from  Meyer's  No.  2317a  [S.  P.  I.  41267],  because  of  evident  specific 
differences. 

41269.  ( Undetermined. ) 

"(No.  2318a.  Mokanshan,  Chekiang,  China,  July  23,  1915.)  A  climb- 
ing cucurbitaceous  plant,  having  small,  dissected  leaves;  bears  small, 
soft,  warty  fruits.  Of  use  as  an  ornamental  porch  and  cover  vine  for 
semishady  situations." 

41270  and  41271. 

From  Suva,  Fiji  Islands.    Presented  by  the  superintendent,  Department  of 
Agriculture.    Received  September  30,  1915. 

41270.  CiTBUS  N0BILI8  DELiciosA  (Teuore)  Swingle.    Rutacese. 

Mandarin. 

"The  local  mandarins  are  most  excellent  in  quality,  of  large  size, 
good  flavor,  and  juicy,  but  with  skin  rather  coarse."     (C.  H.  Knotcles.) 

Bud  sticks. 

41271.  Cymbopooon  colobatus  (Hook.)  Stapf.  Poaceie.  Lemon  grass. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  40896  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

41272  and  41273.    Amygdalus  persica  L.   Amygdalaceae.   Peach. 

{Prunus  persica  Stokes.) 

From  Teheran,  Persia.    Presented  by  Mr.  Ralph  H.  Bader,  American  vice 
consul.    Received  September  25,  1915. 

41272.  "Yellow  pit.  Seeds  of  clingstone  peach  commonly  cultivated  in 
this  district;  the  flavor  compares  favorably  with  the  flavor  of  those 
grown  in  the  United  States.  The  peach  is  indigenous  in  Persia,  biit 
so  far  as  is  known  the  Persians  have  never  made  a  systematic  effort 
to  improve  the  quality  of  this  fruit."    (Bader,) 

41273.  "  Red  stone  Seeds  of  clingstone  peach  commonly  cultivated  in 
this  district."    (Bader.) 
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41274.    Amygdalus  fersica  L.    Amygdalaceae.  Peach. 

(Prunus  persica  Stokes.) 

From  Aiiioy,  China.  Presented  by  Mr.  Lester  Maynard,  American  consul. 
Received  September  30,  1915. 

"  Seeds  of  late-season  peaches,  such  as  are  grown  In  this  district.  They  blos- 
som and  form  their  fruit  in  the  latter  part  of  March  and  ripen  at  the  end  of 
June.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  duck's  egg,  and  they  are  sweet,  but  tart 
The  skin  is  rose  color,  as  is  the  fruit,  and  they  are  of  the  clingstone  variety. 
They  are  known  locally  as  pear  peach."     (Maynard.) 

41276  to  41281. 

From  Bhutan,  India.  Collected  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Cooper  and  presented  by  Bees, 
Ltd.,  Liverpool,  England,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  A.  K.  Bulley,  Received 
September  28,  1915.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Cooper. 

41275.     (Undetermined.) 

"No.  3829.  Shrubby  bush  (Rosacese)  5  feet  through,  little  tufts  of 
pink  and  white  fibers  hanging  from  spiny  branchlets.  Growing  among 
sand  and  gravel  In  Paro  district;  altitude,  8,000  feet.  Flowers  in  cold 
weather,  November  to  February," 

41976.     ( Undetermined. ) 

*'  No.  3961.  A  bush  up  to  5  feet,  i^ually  under  light  forest  in  sandy 
peaty  soil,  from  the  bark  of  which  paper  is  made  locally.  Altitude  9.000 
to  10,000  feet.    Flowering  in  autumn,  November." 

Received  as  a  species  of  Daphne,  but  the  seeds  do  not  appear  to  beloof 
to  that  genus. 

41277  to  41281.    Primuul  spp.    Primulacese.  Primrose. 

41277  and  41278.    Primula  spp. 

41277.  "No.  4008.  P.  capitata  type  in  fruit  at  12,000  feet. 
Smaller  plants  at  14,000  feet  show  hanging  wide-mouthed  blue 
flowers.  In  peaty  meadow  at  fringe  of  Abies  forest.  Flower- 
ing in  May  and  June." 

41278.  "  No.  4082.  Allied  to  P.  petiolaris,  but  leaves  and  flower 
stems  long  to  18  inches,  head  often  of  12  to  20  flowers.  Grow- 
ing in  sodden  leaf  soil  and  gravel  on  a  forest  hillside  und^ 
Acer  and  Abies.  Flowering  in  May ;  only  seen  In  fruit  at  an 
altitude  of  11,000  feet." 

41279.  PRiMur-A  petiolaris  Wallich. 

*'  No.  4129.  With  sessile  inflorescence  (ft  la  Wintsii)  in  moist  gravel 
and  sandy  leaf  mold  in  shade  of  Abies  forest  at  11,000  feet  Flower- 
ing In  May." 

41280.  pRiMuiA  oBTUsiFOLTA  Royle. 

*'  No.  4133.  Flowers  purple ;  in  alpine  peat  meadows  at  13,000  feef 

41281.  Primula  sp. 

"  No.  4132.  Same  as  4008  [S.  P.  I.  No.  41277]  but  at  an  altitude  of 
13,000  feet.  In  peat  meadows  with  a  *  meal '  on  leaves.  No.  4008  had 
*  meal  *  (white)  on  under  surface  of  leaves." 

41288.     Cassia  angustifolia  Vahl.    Csesalpiniacese. 

From  Poona,  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  W.  Burns,  economic  botanist.  Agri- 
cultural CJoUege.    Received  July  29,  1915. 
"  Obtained  from  Mr.  H.  6.  Sampson,  deputy  director  of  agriculture,  soutbem 
division,  Madras  Presidency."     (BurM,) 
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41283  and  41284.    Opuntia  spp.    Cactacese.  Frickly-pear. 

From  Ollantaytambo,  Peru.  Presented  by  Mr.  Eilwood  C.  Erdls,  New 
Haven,  Conn.    Cuttings  received  September  21,  1015. 

41283.    *'  Spineless  tuna ;  from  9,000  feet  altitude  at  this  place."     ( Erdis. ) 

41084.    *'A  spiny  tuna  with  yellow  flowers;  from  9,000  feet  altitude  at 
this  place.*'     (ErdU.) 

41286  to  41288. 

From  Waverly,  New  Zealand.  Presented  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Lonsdale,  manager, 
MoumahakI  Experiment  Farm,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Industries, 
and  Commerce.  Received  September  30,  1915.  Quoted  notes  by  Mr. 
Lonsdale. 

41285.  Bromus  unioloides  (Willd.)  H.  B.  K.    Poaceie.    Prairie  graaa. 

"  MoumahakI  prairie  grass.    The  strongest  and  best  known  for  pro- 
viding winter  feed  here." 

41286.  Daucus  cabota  L.    Aplacete.  Carrot. 

"  MoumahakI   matchless   white  carrot.    Gave   the   best  results   here 
in  1915." 

41287.  Tbitolium  bepens  L.    Fabacese.  White  clover. 

"  MoumahakI  evergreen  white  clover.    Selected  for  Its  winter  grow- 
ing habits." 

41288.  ViciA  FABA  L.    Fabaceee.  Broad  bean. 

"  MoumahakI  selected  horse  bean.    Seed  produced  near  to  the  ground 
and  plants  of  vigorous  habit." 

41289.    Annona  sp.    Annonacese.  Anona. 

Plants  grown  from  seed  received  from  Mr.  William  J.  Tutcher,  superin- 
tendent. Botanical  and  Forestry  Department,  Hongkong,  China,  Decem- 
ber, 1918. 

11290.     PnrosPORUM  crassifolium  Solander.    Pittosporaceae. 

From  Auckland,  New  Zealand.  Presented  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Wright,  Avondale 
Nurseries.    Received  September  30,  1915. 

Evergreen  shrub,  20  feet,  good  hedge  plant.  Leaves  coriaceous,  the  under 
nirface,  as  well  as  shoots  and  sepals,  covered  with  close  white  hairs.  Flowers 
n  terminal  umbels,  often  solitary,  deep  purple,  nearly  half  an  inch  long.  From 
he  North  Island  of  New  Zealand,  chiefly  on  the  east  coast  (Adapted  from 
^Ming  and  BlackweU,  Planti  of  New  Zealand.) 

11291  to  41294.    GossTPiuM  spp.    Malvaceae.  Tree  cotton. 

From  Darwin,  Northern  Territory  of  Australia.  Presented  by  Mr.  S.  A. 
Bailey,  Agricultural  Branch.    Received  September  30,  1915. 

"  From  the  plantation  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Pruen,  near  Darwin.  Plant  9  or  12  feet 
part  each  way,  according  to  climate.  At  the  end  of  the  second  season  remove 
he  old  wood  annually  from  the  Caravonlca  tree  and  ratoon  the  native  sorts, 
ifaturea  in  two  years."     (Bailey,) 

41291.  Rough,  Caravonica.  41293.    Native,  interior. 

41292.  Smooth,  Caravonica.  41294.    Native,  coast 
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41296  to  41314. 

From  Bueoos  Aires,  Argentina.     Presented  by  Mr.  Benito  J.  Carraaco. 
director  general.  Botanic  Garden.    Received  September  7,  1915. 

41295.  Aeschynomene  htstrix  Poir.    Fabacese. 

A  leguminous  (fabaceous)  plant  with  odd-pinnate  leaves;  small  lin^r 
or  slightly  oval  leaflets,  obtuse  at  apex  and  base;  half  arFow-shar>ed 
stipules ;  and  short  axillary  racemes  of  bright  yellow  flowers. 

41296.  AsTRONiuM  BALANSAE  Engl.    AnacardiacesB. 

Glabrous  auacardiaceous  tree  w^ith  very  hard  wood;  subcoriaceoa« 
leaves  composed  of  four  to  five  pairs  of  long  petlolulate,  oblique,  lancei>- 
Inte  leaflets  with  sharply  serrate  margins;  dense  terminal  panicles  of 
very  small  flowers;  and  globose  drupes.  (Adapteil  from  the  originfll 
description,  Engler,  Botanische  Jahrbiicher,  vol.  i,  p.  45,  1881.) 

"  This  is  one  of  the  most  extensively  utilized  species  of  hardwood  in 
the  country.  It  is  abundant,  and  is  exporteil  from  the  mountain  regiocs 
as  planks,  sleepers,  posts,  etc."  (8.  Venturi,  Contribucidn  al  Conacimi- 
ento  de  los  Arholes  de  la  Argentina.) 

41297.  Beloperone  plumbaqinifolia  (Jacq.)  Nees.    Acanthacese. 

"  Small,  shrubby  acanthaceous  plant,  1  to  2  feet  high,  with  long  peti- 
olate  soft  leaves  and  short  spikes  of  rich  purple  flowers,  one-half  inch 
long.  Found  in  South  America  from  Brazil  to  Argentina."  {WalHch. 
Plantae  Asiaticae  Rariores,  vol.  S,  p.  102,  1832.) 

41298.  Carica  quercifolia  (St.  Hil.)  Benth.  and  Hook.    Papayaces. 

A  small,  rapid-growing  tree,  native  of  Paraguay,  with  large  palmately 
3-lobed  leaves  and  small  fruits,  which  are  said  to  contain  a  larger  per- 
centage of  papain  than  those  of  Carica  papaya. 

41299.  CoLLiGUAJA  iNTEGERRiMA  Gill,  and  Hook.    Euphorbiacee. 

ColifiULy. 

Small  euphorbiaceous  shrub  with  opposite  or  alternate,  narrowly  lanceo 
late,  entire,  somewhat  rigid  leaves  borne  only  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
branches ;  monoecious  spikes  of  flowers  borne  on  the  ends  of  the  brancbes. 
the  lower  flowers  being  pistillate,  the  upper  staminate.  The  habit  resem- 
bles that  of  a  Stillingia.  (Adapted  from  Hooker,  Botanical  Misc^lanp. 
vol.  1,  p.  UO,  1830.) 

41300.  Sebastiania  klotzschiana  bbacutclada  (Muell.  Arg.)  Pax  azid 

K.  Hoffm.    Euphorbia cetB. 

Euphorbiaceous  shrub  with  slightly  spiny,  alternate  branches  ant] 
inconspicuous  monoecious  flowers.  It  is  called  Blanquillo  by  the  pe<^le  of 
Argentina  where  it  is  a  native,  and  is  regarded  by  them  as  beicg 
poisonous. 

41301.  Flourensta  cahpbstbis  Griseb.    Asteracese. 

A  glabrous,  yellow-flowered  shrub  from  Argentina,  up  to  6  fieet  ic 
height,  with  oblong-lanceolate  leaves.  A  composite  (Asteraceie)  clo5*^:y 
allied  to  the  tar-hush  (F.  cemua)  of  the  southwestern  United  States  and 
somewhat  resembling  the  sunflowers  (Helianthus  spp.)  In  the  structure 
of  the  flowers. 

41302.  GuETTARDA  URUGUENSTS  Cham,  and  Schlecht    Rubiacece. 

A  small  rubiaceous  tree  15  to  20  feet  high,  with  twisted  branches: 
opposite  membranaceous,  lanate  leaves  of  varied  forms  ranging  frooi 
ovate  or  elliptic  to  cuneate-elliptic  and  lanceolate,  always  acute,  often 
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41295  to  41314— Continued. 

mucronate,  about  3  inches  long  and  1  inch  across;  caducous  petlolar 
stipules  lanceolate  triangular,  acute ;  axillary,  long  pedunculate  cymes  of 
white  flowers  with  salver-shaped  5-lobed  corollas,  smooth  within,  sericeous 
without,  less  than  half  an  Inch  long,  and  three  to  four  bony-seeded  cylin- 
drical ovoid  drupes  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  (Adapted  from 
Chamisso  and  Schlechtendal,  TAnnaea,  vol.  4,  p.  188, 1829.) 

41303.  Alegria  divabicata  (Martius)  Stuntz.    Tiliaceae.     Soto  caballo. 
{Luehea  divaricata  Mart) 

Handsome  tree  20  to  50  feet  high  with  graceful  ashy-tomentose 
branches,  oblong,  rarely  elliptic  or  oblong-lanceolate  leaves,  4  Inches  long 
and  2  inches  broad;  terminal  paniculate  inflorescences  of  rather  large 
white  to  rose-colored  flowers.  Found  along  river  banks  in  the  forests  of 
Brazil.  (Adapted  from  Martius,  Flora  BrasiliensiSy  vol.  12,  part  S,  p.  159, 
1886.) 

41304.  Maba  sp.     Diospyracea;. 

An  ebenaceous  tree  with  alternate,  entire  leaves,  and  small  flowers 
almost  sessile  in  their  axils.  Known  as  Maba  in  Argentina,  where  it  is 
used  for  its  timber. 

Received  as  Maba  argentinensis  Speg.,  for  which  a  place  of  publication 
has  not  yet  been  found. 

41305.  Myboxylon  salzmanni  (Clos)  Kuntze.    Flacourtiaceae, 
(Xylosma  salzvianni  Eichl.)  Ira-poit&. 

A  small  spiny  tree  10  to  15  feet  in  height,  with  somewhat  variable 
leaves,  usually  ovate-oblong  to  ovate,  more  or  less  crenate-dentate,  2  to  4 
Inches  long  and  1  to  2  inches  broad ;  and  dicecious  inconspicuous  greenish 
yellow  flowers  borne  in  umbellate  fascicles.  Native  of  Brnzil.  (Adapted 
from  Martius,  Flora  Brasiliensia,  vol.  IS,  part  1,  p.  ^8,  1871.) 

41306.  PiPTADENiA  rigida  Beutham.     Mimosacesp. 

**  Unarmed  mimosaceous  shrub  or  small  tree,  entirely  glabrous  or  with 
the  younger  parts  slightly  pubescent ;  leaves  composed  of  four  to  six  pairs 
of  many-paired  linear  falcate  leaflets  and  axillary  short  spikes  of  small 
white  flowers."  {Bentham,  in  Hooker* s  Journal  of  Botany,  vol,  i,  p.  338, 
18i2.) 

41307.  Plazia  argentea  (Don)  Kuntze.    Asteracese. 
{Hyalis  argentea  Don.) 

A  composite  shrub  from  Argentina  called  olivillo.  Reported  by  Tweedie 
to  grow  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  everything  else  on  the  salt  plains  of 
northern  Argentina. 

41308.  Ptkrogyne  nftens  Tul.    Cffisalplniaceae.  Vlraro. 

A  tall,  stout,  unarmed  tree  abundant  in  parts  of  Argentina  and  Brazil. 
It  lias  pari-pinnate  leaves,  with  usually  alternate,  lanceolate  leaflets ;  and 
small  flowers  in  short,  loosely  flowered,  axillary  clusters.  (Adapted  from 
Engler  and  Prantl,  Die  NatUrlichen  Pflanzenfamilien,  vol.  3,  part  3, 
p.  ISO.) 

"  The  wood  is  very  strong  and  resistant.  It  Is  used  for  the  construc- 
tion of  carts,  except  for  the  spokes.  It  is  considered  an  excellent  woo4l 
in  Mlslones  and  is  exported.  In  Salta  It  Is  also  highly  valued  and  is 
used  in  coach  making."  (S.  Venturi,  Contribucidn  al  Conocimiento  de 
log  Arboles  de  la  Argentina.) 
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41309.  RupRECHTiA  FAQiFOLiA  MeissTi.    PolygonacefB. 

Durazuillo  bianco. 

"An  abundant  tree  with  smooth  bark  which  renews  itself  annuallj.  ft&d 
which  after  becoming  dry,  but  before  falling,  becomes  wrinkled  and  gives 
the  tree  a  peculiar  and  very  characteristic  appearance.  Wood  rosy, 
hard;  trunk  coarse,  not  utilized.  A  very  handsome  ornamental  tree;  in 
spring  it  is  covered  with  yellow  flowers  which  later  become  rosy.  Their 
color  resembles  that  of  the  peach  flower;  hence  the  name  Durowiiio." 
(S.  Venturif  Contribucidn  al  Conocimienio  de  los  Arboles  de  la  Arffcntina.) 

41310.  ScHiNOPsis  LOBENTzii  (Griseb.)  Engler.    Anacardiaceie^ 
(Quebrachia  Jorentzii  Griseb.)  Quebracho  Colorado. 

A  tree  with  compound  leaves  composed  of  10  to  15  pairs  of  persistent 
leathery  leaflets,  glabrous  above.  Highly  prized  for  its  hard  and  durable 
reddish  colored  timber.    One  of  the  most  valuable  trees  in  Argentiaa. 

41311.  SiDA  BONABIEN8I8  WlUd.    Malvaccsg. 

Shrubby  plant  with  cordate,  oblong  leaves,  deeply  crenate,  stellate- 
pubescent  above,  tonientose  beneath;  the  capsule  villous.  Native  of 
Argentina ;  called  Malvisco. 

41312.  SoLANUM  BONABiENSE  L.     Solauaceffi. 

Tender  evergreen  shrub  up  to  10  feet  high,  with  ovate-oblong,  sinaat^ 
repand  leaves,  long  lateral  racemes  of  large  white  flowers,  and  globoid 
yellow  berries.  Native  of  Argentina,  where  It  is  called  Granadiilo,  Said 
to  have  medicinal  properties. 

41313.  Vallesia  glabra  (Cav.)  Link.    Apocynacese.  AncochL 

"A  small,  spineless  tree  with  somewhat  twisted  branches ;  soft,  yellow 
wood  which  is  not  utilized.  It  is  abundant  near  rivers.  Its  fruit  is 
white,  resembling  a  pearl.  The  bark  is  rugose  and  soft  like  that  of  the 
Cedrillo;  it  is  a  poisonous  plant,  but  in  1896  and  in  1909  I  ate  the  fruits 
without  suffering  any  ill  eflPects."  {8.  Venturi,  Contribucidn  al  Conocimi- 
ento  de  los  Arboles  de  la  Argentina.) 

Found  from  Florida  through  tropical  America  to  Chile  and  Argentina. 

41314.  ViTEX  MONTEviDENSis  Cham.    Verbenacete. 

A  small  tree  from  Uruguay  and  Brazil  15  to  20  feet  high  with  branch^ 
usually  compressed  and  dilated  at  the  nodes;  ashy-gray,  glabrous  bark: 
seemingly  opposite  palmate  leaves  composed  of  five,  rarely  three,  lanceo- 
late to  elliptic  leaflets  4  to  6  inches  long ;  and  axillary  cymes  of  slightl; 
irregular  flowers  with  nearly  rotate  5-lobed  corollas.  (Adapted  from  tbe 
original  description,  Linnaea,  vol.  7,  p.  S7S,  1832,) 

"The  wood,  of  reddish  color,  somewhat  striped,  hard,  is  strong  and 
much  esteemed.  As  it  resists  moisture  well  It  is  much  used  for  pos^s. 
etc. ;  and  being  easily  split,  it  is  used  for  shingles.  The  fruits  yield  a 
kind  of  oil ;  and  the  wood  itself,  even  after  it  has  become  dry,  exudes  oil 
when  placed  on  the  ground,  and  seems  to  become  green  again."  (S.  Feii- 
Ittft,  ContribuMn  al  Conodniiento  de  los  Arboles  de  la  ArgentincL.} 


InnntDij  44,  SawJi  ind  Pknu  ImporMd. 


QiANT  Acorns  of  a  Mexkan  Oak  (Quercus  insiqnis,  3.  P.  I.  No.  39723). 

A  while  oAk  irUch  Damn  In  the  vldnltf  ol  HualuscD,  sboDt  inldmf  down  the  flsnks  ot 
Uoaat  Orizaba  in  the  Stau  ot  VtnCtat,  Utxico,  lanaingthen  trees  6010  SOfeiM  tiigh, 
branching  30  of  40  feet  from  the  groond;  believed  by  Dr.  Purpus  to  be  cawble  ot  accli- 
niBtliatloti  in  Florida  Porta  Rtoo,  and  Qswail.  The  aconu  are  edible.  (Ptifll«eniplied 
by  Ur.  B.  Ii.  Craodall,  Waahlngtoi,  D.  C,  Ma;  31,  mS;  natuniJ  slie;  P33S80F3.) 


NOTE  OF  CORRECTION. 


In  Inventory  42,  Plate  I,  opposite  p.  16,  was  printed  a  photograph  supposed 
to  represent  acorns  of  S.  P.  I.  No.  39723,  Quercus  insignis  Martens  and  Galleottl. 
Dr.  William  Trelease  has  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  acorns  are 
Q.  cyclohalanoides  Trelease.  We  here  publish  Plate  XI,  from  a  photograph  of 
the  true  Q,  insignia^  with  a  corrected  legend.  The  legend  under  Plate  I  in 
Inventory  42  should  read: 

"Acorns  of  Quercus  cyclohalanoides  Trelease,  the  Mexican  ring-scaled  white 
oalc,  closely  related  to  Q.  irmignis;  collected  In  the  State  of  Chiapas,  by  Dr.  G.  A. 
Purpus.  Photographed,  natural  size,  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Crandall,  Washington,  D.  C, 
March  14,  1914  (P13834FS).    No  S.  P.  I.  number  was  assigned  to  these  acorns. 
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Abiu.    Pouieria  caimito,  41003. 
Acacia  armata,  40975. 
Achrla,  Canna  edulU,  41187. 
Acffle  marmelos.    See  Belou  marmelos. 
Aeschynomene  hystrix,  41295.. 
Agyneja  impubes,  41261. 
Alamoen,  Citrus  grandis,  40917. 
Alegria  divaricata,  41303. 
Aleurites  fordii,  40905. 

molucaana,  40927,   40f>77. 

triloba.     See  Aleurites  moluccana. 
Alfalfa,  Medicago  sativa,  40910. 
Allium  cepa,  41066. 
Allspice,  Pimenta  officinalis,  41134. 
Alomoes,  Citrus  grandis,  40917. 
Amygdalus  davidiana,  41000. 

microphyUa,  40972. 

per^ico,  40900.  40907,  41129-411.H2. 
41142.  41149, 41252, 41258,  412T2- 
41274. 

persica  nectarina,  41253. 
Anacardium  excelsum,  40987. 

rhinocarpus.    See  Anacardium  ex- 
celswm, 
Ancochi,  VaUesia  glabra,  41313. 
Annona  gp.,  41289. 

cherimola^  40908. 
Anona,  Annona  sp.,  41289. 
Anyu,    Tropaeolum   tuberosum,  41185, 
41186,  41195. 

Cheojohe  afiu,  41185. 

Puoaafiu,  41195. 

Pucacheojche.     See  under  41185. 

Qquello.  41186. 

Tanacheojche.     See  under  41185. 
Apricot,  Prunus  mume,  41061. 

(Japan),  41061. 
Aralia  quinquefolia.    See  Panax  quin- 

quefolium, 
Ardisia  capollina,  40971. 
Asparagus  bean,  Vigna  sesquipedalis, 

40901,  40902. 
Astronium  balansae,  41296. 
Ateje,  Cordia  alba,  40988. 

14645'— 18 6 


Attalea     speciosa.       See      Orbigi%ytk 

speciosa. 
Avocado,  Per  sea  americana: 

Bartlett,  40978. 

(Cuba),  40912,  40978-40982. 

Don  Carlos,  40979. 

Guadalupe,  40980. 

Luisa,  40912. 

Merced,  40981. 

Wilson,  40982. 
Ayrampo  (undetermined),  41191. 

Babassu,  Orbignya  speciosa,  41254. 
Bael    fruit,    Belou    marmelos,    41Q02, 

41133. 
Bnniboo.  Bambos  tulda  longispiculata^ 

40936. 
Bambos  tulda  Umgispiculata,  40986. 
Bangkoewang,  Cacara  erosa,  41167. 
Barley,  Hordeum  spp, : 

Black  Rice,  41162. 

(China),  41152. 

(India),  41153,  41155-41162. 

(Russia),  41246-41261. 

six-rowed,  41166,  41168-41162. 

two-rowed  huskless,  41153,  41166. 
Bean,  asparagus,  Vigna  sesquipedaUi, 
40901,  40902. 

broad,  Vicia  faba,  41288. 

cape,  Phaseolus  lunatus,  40925. 

(China),  40901-40903,  40918. 

(France),  40926. 

haricot  de  Lima,  40926. 
de  Parague,  40925. 
d'Orleans,  40925. 

horse,  41288. 

hyacinth,  Dolichos  lablab,  40908. 

kalamaka,  40925. 

(Madagascar),  40926. 

Moumahaki  selected  horse,  41288. 

tiger,  Stizolobium  niveum,  40918. 
Beloperone  plumbaginifolia,  41297. 
Belou  marmelos,  41002,  41133. 
Blackberry,  Rubus  canadensis,  40904. 
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Blanquillo,    Sebastiania    klotsachiana 

brachyclada,  41300. 
Brasaica  chmensia,  41031. 
Bromu8  unioloidea,  41285. 
Buddleia  incana,  41114. 
Bur  clover,  Medicago  hiapida  denticU' 

lata,  41266. 

Cabbage,   Korean,  Braaaica  chinensis, 

41031. 
Cacara  erosa,  41143,  41167. 
Cactus,  41191.  41192. 
Canarium  amboinenae^  41001. 

ovatuin,  40926. 
Candlenut.     See  under  Aleuritea  mo- 

luccana,  40977. 
Carma  sp.,  41118. 

edulia,  41100,  41187. 
Cantua  bicolor,  41123. 
Caplm  gordura  bianco,  Melinia  minufi- 
flora,  41148. 
gordura  roxa,  Melinia  minutifiora, 

41148. 
JaraguA,  Melinia  minutiflora,  41148. 

Carica*papaya,  41147. 
quercifolia,  41298. 
Carrot,  Daucua  carota,  41286. 

Moumahaki       matchless      white, 
41286. 
Clls&,  Saccharum  apontaneum.    See  un- 
der 40989. 
Casla,    Saccharum    apontaneum.     See 

under  40989. 
Cassava,  sweet,  Manihot  dulcia,  41103, 

41121,  41122. 
Caaaia  anguatifolia,  41282. 
Cedrillo.    See  under  41313. 
Celtia  audibertiana,  40924. 
Chachacoraa,  Eacallonia  re«i*no»(i,41112. 
Ch'ang  ch'lng  chiang  tou,  Vigna  aeaqui- 

pedalia,  40901. 
Chayota    edulia,    41092-41096,    41135- 

41140. 
Chayote,  Chayota  edulia: 

(Costa  Rica),  41135-41140. 
(Jamaica),  41092-41096. 
Cherimoya,  Annona  cherimola,  40908. 
Cherry,    flowering,  Prunua    yedocnsia, 
40999. 
(Japan),  40997-40999,410.58-41060. 
Maximowicz*s,     Prunua    maximo- 

wiczii,  40997. 
Sargent's,  Prunua  aerrulata  aacha- 
linenaia,  40998,  41058-41060. 


Chleh  t'ao,  Amygdalua  peraica,  41149. 
Chile,  Fragaria  chiloenais,  41006. 
Ch*ing  pieu  tou,  Dolichoa  lablab,  40903. 
Chionanthus  retuaa,  41259. 
Chuchao,  Furcraea  sp.,  41198. 
Chufios,  Xanthoaoma  sp.,  41097. 
Citrullua  vulgaria,  41164. 
Citrua  sp.,  41099. 

grandia,  40917. 

nobUia  delicioaa,  41088-4109t  41124. 
41270. 
Clover,  whl^e.  Trifolium  repena,  41287. 

Moumahaki  evergreen  white,  41287. 
Cocora,  Chayota  edulU,  41135-41140. 
Collguay,  Colliguaja  tntei/errimfl,  41299. 
Colliguaja  integerrima,  41299. 
Colocaaia  eaculenta,  40996. 
Cordia  alba,  40988. 
Cotton.  Ooaaypium  spp. 

(Australia).  41291-41291 

Caravonlca,  rough,  4129L 

Caravonlca,  smooth,  41292. 

native,  coast,  41294. 

native,  interior,  41293. 

tree,  41291-41294. 
Curcuma  sp.,  41098. 
Cymbopogon  coloratua,  40896. 4127L 

Daucua  carota,  41286. 
Dimocarpus  longan,  41053. 
Dolichoa  lablub,  40903. 

aeaquipedaJia.     See  Vigna  ae^quir 
pedalia. 
Duraznlllo  bianco,  Ruprechtia  fagifo- 

lia,  41309. 

IJlaeia  guineenaia,  40994. 

Elephant    grass,    Saccharum    ciliart, 

40989. 
Kim,  XJlmua  pumila,  40898, 
Kmmer,  Triticum  dicoccum,  40919. 
Enterolobium  cyclocarpum.  40995. 
Eacallonia  myrtilloidea,  41105. 

reainoaa,  41112. 
Eugenia  sp„  41110. 
Euacaphia  japonica,  41263. 

ataphyleoidea.     See  Euacaphit  jor 
ponica, 

Ficua  aycomorua,  40984,  40985. 
Fig,  Ficua  aycomorua: 

Baladi,  40984. 

(Egypt),  40984,  40985. 

Kelabi,  40985. 

Pharaoh's,  40984,  40985. 
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Hourensia  campestritt  41301. 
Fragaria  sp.,  41102. 

chUoensis,  41005,  41006. 

veMCOj  41007. 
Fresa,  Fragaria  8p.    See  under  41006. 
Fringe     tree,     Chinese,     Chionanthtu 

retusa,  41259. 
FrutlUa,  Fragaria  chUoentit,  41005. 
Furcraea  sp.,  41193. 

Oarcinia  mangostana,  41062,  41128. 
Ginseng,  Panax  quinque folium,  41151. 
Olochidion  tinicum.    See  Agyneja  im- 
pubes, 

Oosaypium  spp.,  41291-41294. 
GranadlUo,  £fo2anitm  bonariense,  41312. 
Grass,    elephant,    Saccharutn    ciliare, 
40069. 
Klkuyu,  Pennisetum  longistylum, 

41055. 
lemon,      Cymbopogon      colorattu, 

40896,  41271. 
molasses,      Melinis      tninutiflora, 

41148. 
Moumahakl  prairie,  Bromus  unio- 
loides,  41285. 
Qnava     berry,    Myrciaria    floribunda, 

41057. 
Guayabita.  Psidium  guayabita,  40993. 
Guettarda  urugueMis,  41302. 
Guidleon-apple,  Ciinu  grandis,  40917. 

Hackberry,  CeUis  audibertiana,  40924. 
Haricot  de  Lima,  PTuueoluH  lunatus, 
40925. 
de    Parague,    Phaseolus    lunatuSj 

40925. 
d*Orleans,  Phaseolus  lunatus,  40925. 

Hesperomeles  oblonga,  41111. 
Holcus  sorghum,  40914,  41244.  41245. 

sorghum  verticilliflorus,  40897. 
Hordeum  disiichon  nudum,  41153, 411. '>5. 
distichon    nutans,    41246,    41248- 

41251. 
vulgare,  41158-41161. 
ooelesie,  41156. 
coerulescens,  41152. 
himalayense,  41157. 
paUidum,  41247. 
violaceum,  41162. 

Hslang  t*ao,  Amygdalus  persica,  41149. 
Huascamanuco,  Xanthosoma  sp.,  41119. 
Hy€Uis  argentea.    See  Plazia  argentea. 


Ira-polt&,  Myromylon  salzmanni,  41305. 
Jujube,  Ziziphus  jujuba,  40899. 

Kafir  melon.  See  under  CitruUus  vul- 
garis, 41164. 

Kalamaka,  Phaseolus  lunatus,  40925. 

Kana,  Saccharum  spontaneum.  See 
under  Saccharum  ciliare,  40989. 

Kflns,  Saccharum  spontaneum.  See 
under  Saccharum  ciliare,  40989. 

Kilsft,  Saccharum  spontaneum.  See 
under  Saccharum  ciliare,  40989. 

Kllrayu  grass.  Pennisetum  longiS' 
tylum,  41055. 

Lemon  grass,   Cymbopogon  coloratus, 

40896,  41271. 
Lengli,  Hesperomeles  oblonga,  41111. 
LUium  philippinense,  41165. 
Lily,    Benguet,    LUium    philippinense^ 

41165. 

Lime,  sweet.  Citrus  sp.,  41099. 

Litchi  chinensis,  40915,  40916,  40973, 
40974,  41004,  41052,  41054. 

Litchi,  Litchi  chinensis: 

(China ) ,  40915,  40973, 40974, 41004^ 
41052,  41054. 

Haak-ip,  40915. 

(Hawaii),  40916. 

Hei  yeh.  40915. 

Loh  mai  chih.     See  under  40915. 

No  mi  chih.    See  under  40915. 

Shan  chl.     See  under  40915. 

Wai  chih  11  chl,  41054. 
Llacono,  Polymnia  sonchifolia,  41188. 
Longan,  Dimocarpus  longan,  41058. 
Lucuma  caimito.    SeePouteria  oaimiUK 

sp.,  40906. 
Luehea    divaricata.     See   Alegria    di- 

varicata, 
Lurobang,  Aleurites  moluccana,  40927, 
40977. 

Maba  argentinensis,  41304. 

sp.,  413(R 
Malvisco,  Sida  bonariensis,  41311. 
Mamdo,  Carica  papaya,  41147. 
Mandarin.     Citrus     nobilis    deUoiosOf 
41088-41091,  41270. 

Burrum  Beauty,  41089. 

Cooniber's  Perfection,  41090. 

Bllendnle  Beauty,  41091. 

Excelsior,  41088. 

(FIJI),  41270. 

(Queensland),  41088-41091. 
Mangifera  indica,  40911,  40920,  40921, 
40983.  40991. 
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Mango,  Mangifera  indica: 

Biscochuelo,  40083. 

Chino,  40921. 

(Cuba),  40911.  40920,  40921,  40983. 

Lulsa,  40911. 

Manga  mamey,  40920. 

(Philippine  Islands),  40991. 
Mnngosteen,      Oarcinia      mangostana, 
41062.  41128. 

(British  West  Indies),  41128. 

(Philippine  Islands).  41062. 
Manihot  dulcis,  41103,  41121.  41122. 

palmata.    See  Manihot  dulcis, 
Manketaan,  CitruUm  Bulgaria,  41164. 
Masuca   (undetermined),  41107,  41108. 
Maunj,    Saccharum   sponianeum.     See 

untler  Saccharum  ciliare,  40989. 
Medicngo  hispida  denticulata,  41266. 

sativa,  40910. 
Mel  Hot,  Melilotus  alba,  40937. 
McUlotus  alba,  40937. 
Melinis  minuti/lora,  41148. 
Melon,  Kafir.    See  under  Citmllus  inil- 
gaHs,  41164. 

Tsania.  Citmllus  vulgaris,  41164. 
Mimosa    acanthocarpa.     See    Mimosa 
aculeaticarpa. 

aculeaticarpa,  40976. 
Molasses    grass,    Melinis    minutiflora, 

41148. 
Morifiga  olcijera,  40913. 
MunJ    fiber.     See    under    Saccharum 

ciliare,  40989. 
MyrciaiHa  floribunda,  41057. 
Myrica  nagi.    See  Myrica  rubra, 

rubra,  41256. 
Myroxylon  salzmanni,  41305. 

Nagi,  Myrica  rubra,  412.56. 
Nariz,  Anacardium  excelsum,  40987. 
Nectarine,   Amygdalus   persica   necta- 
Hna,  41253. 

(Italy),  41253. 

Sbergia,  41253. 
Vephelium  litchi.    See  Litchi  chinensis. 

longana.    See  Dimocarpus  longnn. 

Oca,  Oxalis  tuberosa,  41168-41176. 
Cachu,  41172. 
Hanccolema,  41171. 
Higos.  41169. 
papa.    See  under  41172. 
Pocalluchu.     See  under  41173. 
Turacj,  41173. 
Zapallo.  41168. 


Oil    palm,   Guinea,    Elaeis  guineensU, 

40994. 
Olivillo,  Plazia  argentea,  41307. 
Onion.  AUium  cepa,  41056. 
Opuntia  spp.,  41104,  41116. 41283, 412Si 
Orbignya  speciosa,  41254. 
Oreja   de   judlo,    Enterolobium    cyclo- 

carpum^  40995. 
Oryza  saliva,  40922,  40923,  40928-10635, 

41063.  41125-41127,  41144-41146. 
Oxalis  tuberosa,  41168-41176. 

Pachoo,  Brassica  chinensis,  41031. 
Pachyrhizus   angulatus.     See   Cacara 

erosa, 
Pacuri.  Rheedia  brasiliensis,  41150. 
Pakchoi,  Brassica  chinensis.  41031. 
Palillo  chuncho.  Curcuma  sp.,  41098. 
Palm,    Guinea    oil.    Elaeis  guinecnsis, 

40994. 
Palo  bianco.  Moringa  oleifera.  40913. 
Panax  quinquefolium,  411.51. 
Pant  I  (undetermined),  41115. 
Papa   lisa,   Ullucus  iuberosus,  41177- 

41184,  41194,  41196. 
Papaya,  Carica  papaya,  41147, 
Passiflora  edulis,  40990.  40992. 
Passion  fruit,  Passiflora  edulis,  40990. 

40992. 
Peach,  Amygdalus  persica: 

Chleh  t'ao.  41149. 

(China).     40900,     41000.     4113LV 
41132.  41142,  41149.  41258.  41274. 

Hsiang  t'ao,  41149. 

Hung  Chiang.  41130. 

(Italy).  41129.  412.52. 

Kuang  ying.  411.32. 

Mala  Rosea,  41129. 

Pal  Chiang.  41131. 

pear.  41274. 

(Persia),  41272,  41273. 

(Peru).  40907. 

red  stone,  41273. 

wild,  Amygdalus  davidiana,  41000 

yellow  pit,  41272. 
Pennisetum  longistylum,  4105.5. 
Persea  americana,  40912.  40978-4419S2. 

gratissima.    See  Persea  americana. 
Phaseolus  lunatus,  40925. 

mungo,  40970. 
Pica  uncucha,  Xanthosoma  sp.,  4112>> 
Pill  nut.  Canarium  ovatum,  40926. 
Pimenta  officinalis,  41134. 
Pimento,  Pimenta  officinalis,  41134. 
Piptadenia  rigida,  41306. 
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Piitosporum  crassifoHum,  41290. 
Plazia  argentea,  41307. 
Plum,  Prunus  domestica,  40909. 
salicinoj  41257. 

Polakotcskia  tacaco,  41008,  41141. 
Polymnia  sonchi folia,  41188. 
Potato,  Solanum  tuberosum: 
Alccacompls,  41202. 

Alccatarma,  41198. 
(Argentina).  41163. 

Aspnsuncho,  41224. 

Callluhuacot.  41229. 

Caylluhuacoto,  41229. 

Ccanchalli,  41230. 

Ccohuisullo,  41226. 

Charcaliuaylla,  41239. 

Cheqquepuru,  41219. 

Chllquehuarmi,  41218. 

Chocjllus,  41237. 

Chorillo,  41205. 

Cohulsulliichi,  41203. 

Cusl,  41234. 

EHusunchu,  41213. 

Huayniru.  41208. 

Leqqueninto,  41231. 

Lequechu,  41221. 

Lluturuntu.  41211. 

Lomo,  41220. 

Muruchancha.     See  under  41237. 

Mumchocjllus,  41237. 

Munichunqiii,  41206. 

Murupetlquifias,  41219. 

Paltasunchus,  41200. 

(Peru),  41197-41243. 

Petiquifia,  41210. 

Phoccoyn,  41228. 

Pichireto,  41215. 

Poccoya.  41228. 

PucaberuiKlus.  41221. 

Pucacafiari,  41217. 

Pucaccohulsullo,  41226. 

Pucacompis,  41199. 

Pucacusi,  41234. 

Pucapetiquifia,  41216. 

Pucaqquehuillo  chaueha,  41197. 

Pucasuayllu.  41227. 

Pucasultuche.     See   under   41203, 
41226. 

Pucatarma,  41236. 
Qquellopufban,  41235. 
Sale,  41222. 
Soccohuaccoto,  41212. 
Suayllu,  41225. 
Suituche,  41226. 


Potato — Continued. 

Tutu,  41233. 

Yanaberundus,  41204. 

Yanacusl,  41207,  41214. 

Yanamalan,  41238. 

Yanapuiban,  41201. 

Yuracjpetlqulfia,  41232. 
Pouteria  caimito,  41003. 
Premna  microphplla,  41260. 
Prickly-pear,      Opuntia     spp.,     41104, 

41283-41284. 
Primrose.    See  Primula  spp. 
Primula  spp.,  41277,  41278,  41281. 

obtuHfolia,  41280. 

petiolaris,  41279. 
Prunus  davidiana.    See  Amygdalus  da- 
vidiana, 

domestica,  40909. 

maximoioiezii,  40997. 

mume,  41061. 

persica.     See  Amygdalus  persica. 

sulicina,  41257. 

sargentii.     See   Prunus  serrulata 
sachalifumsis. 

scn-ulata      sachalinensis,      40998, 
41058-^1060. 

yedoensis,  40999. 
Psidium  guayabita,  40993. 
Pterogyne  nitens,  41308. 
PuUa-pulla  (undetermined),  41190. 
Pyrol,  woolly,  Phaseolus  mungo,  40970. 

Qquelluuncucha,  Xanthosoma  spp., 
41097,  41101. 

Quebrachia  lorentzii.  See  Schinopsis 
lorentzii. 

(iuebraclu)  Colorado,  Schinopsis  lorent- 
zii, 41310. 

Quishuar,  Buddleia  incnna,  41114. 

Qiiita  naranjo,  Solanum  sp.,  41113. 

Kadish,  Raphanus  sativus,  41030. 
Kaguar,  Aleurites  moluccana,  40977. 
Raphanus  sativus,  41030. 
Raspberry,  Rubus  sp.,  41265. 
Rheedia  brasUiensis,  41150. 
nice,  Oryza  sativa: 
Agulha,  41146. 
Arroz  ai^lha  peliido,  41125. 
Goyano,  41144. 
Jaguary,  41145. 
Valencia  no,  41127. 
(Brazil),       41063,       41125-41127, 

41144-41146. 
Broussa,  40922,  40923. 
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Rice — Continued. 

Catete  dourado,  41126. 

Lava,  40028,  40^29. 

somotra,  40930.  40031. 

(Madagascar),  40028-40035. 

Madinika,  40032,  40038. 

(Turkey),  40022,  40023. 

upland,  41068. 

Vato,  40034,  40035. 
Rubus  sp.,  41265. 

canadensis,  40004. 

nUllspaughU.    See  Rubus  canaden- 
sis. 
Ruprechtia  fagifolia,  41300. 

Saccharwn  dliare,  40080. 

ojOMnarum,  41154. 
Sankalu,  Cacara  erosa,  41143. 
Bar.     See   under   Saccharum    dliare, 

40080. 
Sara,  S<icc?iarum  cUiare,  40080. 
Sbergla,  Amygdalus  persica  nectarina, 

41253. 
Schinopsis  lorentzii,  41310. 
Sebastiania  hlotzschiana  brachydada, 

41300. 
Sentha.    See  under  Saccharum  dliare, 

Shih  pa  tou,  Yigna  sesquipedalis,  40001. 

Sida  bonariensis,  41311. 

Sirki.     See  under  Saccharum  dliare, 

40080. 
Solanum    spp.,    41106,    41100,    41113. 
41117. 

bonariense,  41312. 

tuberosum,  41163,  41107-41243. 
Sorghum,  Holcus  sorghum: 

(Angola),  41244,  41245. 

Kafir  corn.  41244,  41245. 

Masambala,  white,  41244.  41245. 

(Mauritius),  40807. 

(Union  of  South  Africa),  40014. 
Sorghum    vulgare.     See    Holcus    sor- 
ghum, 
Soto  caballo,  Alegria  divaricata,  41303. 
Stigolobium  niveum,  40018. 
Strawberry,  Fragaria  spp.: 

Chile.  41006. 

(Colombia),  41006,  41007. 

(Ecuador),  41005. 

(Peru),  41102. 
Strawberry  tree,  Myrioa  rubra,  41256. 
Sugar    cane,    SaccJiarum   offldnarum, 
41154. 

Uba.  41154. 


Swe    tsin    tiao,    Chionanthus   retutOr 

41250. 
Symplocos  steUaris,  41262. 

Tacaco,    Polakoioskia    tacaco,    41006, 

41141. 
Tamarisk,  Tamarix  aphyUa,  40986. 
Tam^ariw  aphylla,  40986. 

articulata.    See  Tamarix  aphffUs. 
Tangerine,    Citrus    nohUis    ddkioio, 

41124. 
Taro,  Colocasia  esculenta,  40096. 
(Hawaii),  40006. 
Uahi  a  Pele,  40006. 
Tasta,  EscaUania  myrtiUoides,  41105. 
Til.     See    under    Saccharum    ciKorf, 

Thili.    See  under   Saccharum  ciUan, 

Trifolium  repens,  41287. 
Triticum  aesiivum,  40041-40969.  41009- 
41011,  41017^1023,  41O32-4108i 
41064-41071,  41073-41087. 
dicocoum,  40919.  41024,  41025. 
durum,  40938-40940.  41012-41016. 

41026-41028,  41035-4106L 
turgidum,  41029,  41072. 
vulgare.     See  Triticum  aestivw^ 
Tropaeolum  tuberosum,  41185,  41186, 

41195. 
Tsama      melon,     Citrullus     wl^fw. 

41164. 
Tuan  ch*ing  Chiang  tou,  Yigna  tesqmr 

pedalis,  40902. 
Tung  tree,  Aleurites  fordii,  40005. 

Uauassu,  Orbignya  spedosa.  41254. 
Ucufiba,  Virola  surinamensis,  41255. 
branca,  under  41255. 
yermelha,  under  41255. 
UUucu.    See  Vllucus  tuberosus. 
Ullucus  tuberosus,  41177-41184,  4119i 

41196. 
Ulmus  pumita,  40698. 
Undetermined,      41107-41108.     41115. 

41l6fe,     41189-41192.    41264,    4120B. 

41275,  41276. 
Urd.  Phaseolus  mungo,  40970. 

Vallesia  glabra,  41313. 
Vetch,  Yida  spp..  41267,  4126a 
Vida  spp.,  41267,  41268. 

faJm,  41288. 
Vigna  sesquipedalU,  40001,  40901 
Viraro,  Pterogyne  nitens,  41S08. 
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Virola  ^urinamensis,  41255. 
Yitex  montevidensiSi  41314. 

Wal  chih  11  chl,  Liichi  chinensis,  41054. 
Wheat,  Triticum  spp. : 

Adjfnl,  41048. 

afriranum,  4(l939. 

Agili  Pubescent,  41041. 

albidum,  40968. 

alborubrum,  40963,  41019. 

Alleiuand,  41049. 

Allorca,  41032. 

(Australia),  41064-41087. 

Azizi,   41047. 

BansI,  41012. 

harbarossa,  40945. 

Berbern,  41050. 

Blskrl  Smooth,  41036. 

Borneo,  41077. 

Canberra,  41076. 

Cedar,  41083. 

Chivinka,  41022. 

Cleveland,  41078. 

coeriilescens,  41027. 

compactum,  40941-40944,  41023. 

Cowra  No.  16.  41084. 

Dahutla,  41013. 

delfii,  40957. 

durum,  40938-40940,  41012-41016. 
41026-41028,  41035-41051. 

erinaccum,  40941. 

erythroleucon,  40950. 

erythrospermum,  40954,  41020. 

farrum,  41024. 

Federation,  41079,  41080. 

ferrugineum,  40953,  41017,  41018. 

fetisouHi,  41023. 

Florence,  41086. 

fuligino9um,  40948. 

graecum,  40956,  41022. 

Hansl  plssl,  41009. 

Hard  Federation,  41079. 

hordeiforma,  41026,  41028. 

Howrah,  41014. 

humb(  Idti,  40944. 

(India),  40938-40969,  41009-41016. 

Jalalla,  41ul5. 

Jonathan,  41085. 

Jumbuck  Cross,  41075. 

Kathiawar,  wild,  40919. 

Kizyl-bogara,  41020. 

Krasnokoloska,  41017. 

Lenah  Khettfa,  41039. 


Wheat — Ck)ntlnued. 

leucoapertnumf  40960. 
leucurum,  40940. 
linaza,  40942. 
luteacens,  41021. 
MahmoudI,  41045,  41046. 
MarsterV  Perfection,  41072. 
Mahon,  41033. 
M^denh,  41035. 
Meklci,  41044. 
melanopua,  40938. 
milturum,  40965. 
Murya,  41011. 
Namira,  41037.  . 
Poltavka,  41021. 
Purple  straw,  41082. 
Real  Forte,  41038. 
Richelle,  41034. 
rufum,  41025. 
(Russia),  41017-41029. 
Sbel,  41040.  41042. 
Sourl,  41051. 
8pecio8%88imum,  41029. 
Steinwedel,  41081. 
Sukerhai  pissi,  41010. 
Sunset,  41074. 
Taganrog,  41043. 
Tarragon,  41073. 
Teremkovaja,  41023. 
Thew,  41087. 
Tlgharia,  41016. 
(Tunis),  41032-41051. 
Warren,  41071. 
wemerianum,  40943. 
wild  Kathiawar,  40919. 
Woolly  pyrol,  Phaseolus  mungo,  40970. 

Xanthosoma  spp.,  41097,  41101,  41119, 

41120. 
Xyloama    salzmanni.     See   Myroxylon 

aalzmanni, 

Yacon,  Polymnia  sp.    See  under  41115. 
Yamazakura,  Prunus  aerrulata  sacha- 

Hnensia,  41058-41060. 
Yam  bean,  Cacara  erosa,  41143,  41167. 

Bangkoewang,  41167. 

Sankalu,  41143. 
Yang  mel,  Myrica  rubra,  41256. 
Yuca,  Manihot  dulcis,  41103,  41121. 

Ziziphus  jujuba,  40899. 

Bativfu    See  Ziz*phus  jujuba. 
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INTBOB0CTOBY  STATEMENT. 

Although  this  inventory  chronicles  the  arrival  of  only  370  new 
plant  immigrants,  it  describes  some  that  are  of  unusual  interest  and 
deserving  of  special  mention.  It  covers  certain  plants  of  the  high 
Peruvian  Andes  collected  by  Mr.  O.  F.  Cook  while  attached  to  the 
Yale  University-National  Geographic  Society  Expedition.  These 
include  a  remarkable  wild  relative  of  the  tomato  (No.  41318),  which 
has  a  pleasant,  slightly  acid  flavor,  resembling  that  of  an  apple,  and 
remarkable  keeping  qualities  which  may  make  it  of  particular  inter- 
est to  tomato  breeders;  one  of  the  Mutisias  (No.  41317),  a  large 
trailing  composite  vine  worthy  of  trial  in  our  greenhouses  for  its 
beautiful  orange  to  scarlet  pendent  flowers,  which  suggest  thistles ;  a 
passion  fruit  (No.  41316),  the  pulp  of  which  separates  from  the 
hard  shell,  making  it  possible  to  peel  the  shell  away;  the  tara 
{Caesalpina  pectinata^  No.  41323),  a  spiny  leguminous  tree  or  shrub 
which  may  make  a  striking  hedge  plant  in  our  Southwestern  States, 
its  bright  scarlet  pods  contrasting  with  its  deep  polished-green  leaves 
as  holly  berries  do;  the  tasta  (No.  41324),  a  fine-leaved  shrubby 
Escallonia,  which  may  make  a  desirable  hedge  plant  as  far  north  as 
San  Francisco;  the  lengli  {Heaperomeles  oblonga,  No.  41325),  an 
attractive  tree  with  evergreen  leaves  and  brilliant  red  fruits,  hanging 
on  all  winter  like  holly  berries;  the  capuli  cherry  of  Peru  {Prunus 
salicifolia^  No.  41328),  from  an  altitude  of  12,000  feet,  which 
resembles  a  chokeberry  but  has  a  firm  flesh  of  good  texture  and  agree- 
able taste;  a  variety  of  the  sweet  cassava  (Manihot  dulciSy  No. 
41320),  which  species,  according  to  Cook,  is  represented  by  varieties 
maturing  at  6,000  feet  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes  and  in  the 
cold  cloudy  coastal  climate  of  the  Pacific  coast;  a  species  of  tree 
{Datura  aanguinea^  No.  41329),  with  green,  orange,  and  scarlet 
flowers,  which  occurs  where  heavy  frosts  are  encountered  every  night : 
the  lucuma  of  Peru  (No.  41332),  a  popular  fruit  with  rich  mealy 
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flesh,  resembling  a  cooked  sweet  potato,  and  with  a  hardiness  which 
presumably  will  enable  it  to  be  grown  in  California  and  Florida: 
a  South  American  walnut  {Juglans  sp..  No.  41334),  of  distinct 
value  to  plant  breeders,  the  bark  of  which  is  used  for  dyeing 
wool  the  color  of  the  famous  vicuna  ponchos;  and  a  remarkable 
species  of  the  papaya  (No.  41339),  which  produces  fruits  that  will 
keep  for  two  weeks  or  more  after  they  are  ripe  and  which  are  as 
deliciously  fragrant  as  a  well-ripened  muskmelon  and  of  excellent 
flavor  but  tough  texture.  Although  the  quinoa  {Chenopadhm 
quinoa^  No.  41340)  has  often  been  introduced  into  America  and  haf; 
nowhere  yet  found  a  home,  it  is  important  to  get  an  opinion  regard- 
ing this  plant  from  a  keen  observer  and  thoroughly  trained  agri- 
cultural explorer.  Mr.  Cook  reports  that  previous  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  wheat  and  barley  this  cultivated  pigweed  was  one  of  the  two 
most  widely  grown  crops  of  the  remarkable  Inca  civilization,  that  it 
is  pronounced  by  a  Scotchman  resident  there  to-day  as  being  better 
than  oatmeal  for  a  breakfast  food,  and  that  it  appears  very  vigor- 
ous and  productive  and  may  possibly  be  gathered  and  thrashed  bv 
machinery. 

Among  the  introductions  sent  in  by  correspondents  or  collected  bv 
travelers,  there  are  several  unusual  things  covered  by  this  inventory. 
To  Rev.  George  Campbell,  the  American  missionary  who  has  sent  in 
so  many  interesting  plants  from  South  China,  we  are  indebted  for  a 
most  remarkable  dwarf  peach  (No.  41395),  which  is  handled  as  a 
pot-grown  tree  in  China  and  which  he  says  comes  true  to  seed.  He 
reports  that  one  small  tree  15  inches  high  with  a  stem  no  larger  than 
a  lead  pencil  ripened  five  good-sized  edible  clingstone  peaches.  The 
behavior  out  of  doors  at  Chico  of  a  number  of  seedlings  of  this  peaoh 
suggests  the  possibility  of  a  dwarf  race  of  peach  trees  of  value  as 
fruit  producers  and  for  plant  breeding.  Mr.  Carlos  Werckle,  of 
Costa  Rica,  sends  seeds  of  the  sansapote  {Licania  platypus^  No. 
41393),  the  most  beautiful  forest  tree  in  Costa  Rica,  which  grows  to 
gigantic  size,  bears  an  edible  fruit,  and  produces  timber  nearly  as 
good  as  the  Cedrela  timber  of  Cuba.  Mr.  A.  Rolloff,  director  of  the 
Tiflis  Botanic  Garden,  who  has  sent  so  many  new  hardy  plants  from 
the  Caucasus,  presents  us  with  seeds  of  the  beautiful  sulphur-yellow 
peony  (No.  41476),  recently  discovered  near  Lagodekhi  in  eastern 
central  Caucasus  by  Mlokosewitsch,  for  whom  it  was  named.  Cara- 
gana  arhorescens  has  become  almost  a  necessary  hedge  and  shelter- 
belt  plant  on  the  Canadian  Great  Plains,  and  it  is  coming  to  be  bet- 
ter appreciated  in  our  own  Northwest.  A  beautiful,  striking,  pros- 
trate form  (No.  41480)  to  which  Mr.  Norman  M.  Ross,  of  Indian 
Head,  directed  attention  last  year,  and  which  he  has  since  sent  us. 
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can  scarcely  fail  to  be  of  value  for  dooryard  planting  in  the  coldest 
portions  of  our  country. 

It  always  gives  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  to  realize  that  a  tree  intro- 
duction has  reached  a  stage  where  it  is  producing  a  supply  of  seed 
in  this  country.  The  Queensland  nuts  (No.  41472)  sent  in  from 
Homestead,  Fla..  by  Mrs.  L.  L.  Bow  were  produced  by  a  tree  sent 
to  her  by  this  office  in  1911.  Its  productiveness  and  the  quality  of 
the  nuts  indicate  that  this  new  nut  tree,  which  furnishes  a  basis  for  & ; 
small  industry  in  Australia,  is  a  promising  one  for  both  Florida 
and  California. 

Collections  of  seven  winter-wheat  varieties  (Nos.  41510  to  41516) 
from  Baluchistan,  presented  by  Mr.  A.  Howard,  of  the  Indian  Serv- 
ice, and  of  18  varieties  (Nos.^  41342  to  41356  and  41682  to  41684) 
from  Pusa,  India,  should  yield  something  valuable  for  the  wlieat 
breeders. 

The  hybrids  between  the  American  chinkapin  and  the  Japanese 
chestnut  (Nos.  41357  to  41360),  made  by  Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet,  bear 
nuts  which  in  size  and  sweetness  should  recommend  them  to  the  se- 
rious attention  of  nut  growers. 

The  Mascarene  grass  {Osterdarnia  tenuifolla^  No.  41509),  which 
has  been  used  so  extensively  by  the  Japanese  for  lawns,  but  which 
comes  to  us  from  the  island  of  Guam,  has  already  shown  its  remark- 
able lawn-making  character  in  southern  Florida,  where  lawns  are 
most  difficult  to  maintain. 

A  species  of  Rubus  (No.  41676)  from  India,  making  a  growth 
of  20  feet  and  said  to  be  the  most  robust  of  the  genus,  together  with 
five  other  species  from  the  same  section  of  the  Himalayas,  may  have 
special  interest  for  breeders,  even  though  they  may  not  do  well  gen- 
erally. 

Those  Americans  who  have  tried  in  vain  to  grow  as  a  border  plant 
the  brilliant  Calceolaria,  so  common  in  Great  Britain,  may  be  glad 
to  test  as  a  substitute  the  Australian  Crotalaria  (No.  41571),  which 
Mr.  James  Pink,  who  sends  it  in,  predicts  will  be  highly  successful 
in  borders  in  drv  situations. 

The  Pondoland  cocos  (JubaeopsJs  caffra,  No.  41484)  will  have  a 
botanical  interest  to  all  palm  lovers  as  the  only  members  of  the  tribe 
to  which  the  coconut  belongs  which  occurs  in  Africa,  all  the  others 
being  inhabitants  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Chinese  place  and  plant  names  in  this  inventory  have  been  brought, 
so  far  as  possible,  into  accord  with  the  best  authorities,  the  geo- 
graphic names  (except  when  fixed  by  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Geographic  Board)  being  given  in  the  form  accepted  by  the  Chinese 
Ministry  of  Communications  Postal  Guide.    Many  of  the  smaller  vil- 
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lage  names,  however,  are  not  listed  therein,  and  in  all  such  cases  the 
location  of  the  village  is  given  with  reference  to  the  nearest  town 
mentioned  in  that  work. 

The  manuscript  of  this  inventory  was  prepared  by  Miss  May  Riley, 
the  botanical  determinations  of  seeds  introduced  were  made  and  the 
notes  on  geographic  distribution  compiled  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Skeels, 
while  the  descriptive  and  botanical  notes  were  arranged  by  the  late 
Mr.  S.  C.  Stuntz. 

DAvm  Faibchiu), 
Agricultural  Explorer  in  Charge, 

Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction, 

WashingtoTiy  D.  C,  May  31^  1918. 
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41315.  LiuuM  PHiLiPPiNENBE  Baker.    Liliaoese.         'Buxgfou&t  Illy. 

From  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.  Bulbs  presented  by  IC^.  A.  Hemandei, 
acting  Director  of  Agricalture.    Received  October  4,  1015. 

''Grown  at  La  Trinidad  Experiment  Station,  Trinidad,  Bengnet,  P.  I." 
(Hernandez.) 

A  delicately  fragrant  lily  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  with  pnre  waxy  white, 
usually  solitary  flowers,  tinged  green  near  the  base,  6  to  0  inches  long  and 
4  to  6  inches  wide.  It  is  best  suited  for  pot  culture  in  the  Northern  States. 
(Adapted  from  Bailey ,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horiieultmre,) 

On  account  of  its  narrow  leaves  it  will  probably  not  be  of  any  great  impor- 
tance except  i)os8ibly  in  breeding  work. 

41316  to  41341. 

Collected  by  Mr.  O.  F.  Cook,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  on  the  Yale 
University-National  Geographic  Society  Expedition  to  Peru.  Received 
October  5,  1015.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Cook,  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

41316.  Passifloba  sp.    Passlfloraceie.  Tumbo. 

"(No.  228.  TInto,  Peru,  April  10,  1915.)  Seeds  collected  ia  the  Vil- 
canote  Valley,  at  an  altitude  of  more  tkaa  10^000  feet  A  Urge  vine 
with  deeply  ^parted  leaves,  very  rugose  and  deeply  veined  above*  cottony 
white  below,  petioles  and  young  stems  also  with  cottony  pmlMScence; 
petali^  pale  pink,  slightly  darker  than  the  lobes  of  the  calyx,  the  fringe 
bright  blue,  less  than  half  as  long  as  the  petals,  but  more  than  a  third 
as  long,  rUftng  from  a  white  fleshy  ring  that  borders  the  mouth  of  the 
tube ;  fruit  strongly  pubescent  when  young,  more  thinly  so  whea  mature, 
becoming  pale  yellowish  or  speckled  and  tinged  with  dull  pvurpUsh  on  the 
exposed  side  On  account  of  the  texture,  pubescence,  and  the  colors  the 
surface  of  the  fruit  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  light-colored 
peach.  The  shape  of  the  fruit  is  nearly  globose,  but  the  enda  are  dis- 
tinctly flattened;  length  5  cm.,  width  5.7  cm.  The  outer  waU  of  the 
mature  fruit  separates  readily  from  a  soft  white  inner  sklD  which  ad- 
heres closely  to  the  pulp  mass  and  holds  it  together,  so  that  the  outside 
shell  can  be  broken  away  without  danger  of  losing  the  pulp  or  seeds,  the 
pedicel  serving  as  a  convenient  handle  during  the  operation.  The  inner 
skin  can  then  be  pulled  away  or  eaten  with  the  pulp.  The  ready  separa- 
tion of  the  wall  into  the  two  layers  may  give  this  species  an  advantage 
as  a  table  fruit,  for  it  can  be  eaten,  like  a  kid-glove  orange^  without 
wetting  the  fingers,  or  it  can  be  brought  to  the  table  ready  to  eat,  with 
the  outer  shell  taken  off,  but  the  pedicel  left  as  a  handle.  The  pulp 
mass,  in  addition  to  being  held  together  by  the  inner  skin,  is  rather  firm. 
The  flavor  of  the  pulp  is  excellent,  very  pleasantly  add,  and  perhaps 
more  like  a  cherry  than  any  other  temperate  fruit  with  which  it  might 
be  compared.  The  seeds  are  also  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  most 
of  the  species  that  are  grown*  for  their  fruits.    The  vine  is  a  very  i)eauti- 

63638'— 18 2  '  9 
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41316  to  41341— Continued.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  O.  F.  Gook.) 

ful  cUmber  and  the  flowers  are  magnificent,  not  so  strikingly  colored  as 
some  of  the  passion  flowers,  but  a  very  attractive  pink." 

41317.  MunsiA  sp.    Asteracese. 

"(No.  834.  San  Miguel  and  Torontoy.  Peru,  June  9.  1915,)  Seeds  of 
a  large  trailing  vine  with  a  magnificent  flower.  The  ray^  attain  a 
length  of  nearly  5  cm.  and  are  recurved  against  the  involucre,  which 
is  covered  with  long,  recurved,  channeled  scales,  appearing  spinelike 
and  suggesting  a  thistle,  but  not  stiff  or  sharp.  The  flowers  are  p^ideot 
and  have  a  stalk  6  to  10  inches  long.  The  rays  are  orange  at  the  base, 
passing  through  scarlet  and  scarlet  red  and  then  to  deeper  shades, 
finally  discoloring  to  black.  The  anthers  are  dark  brownish  and  the 
style  yellow,  tipped  with  red.  The  rays  are  of  firm  texture  and  evi- 
dently remain  showy  for  a  long  time,  several  days  at  least.  Probably 
would  not  thrive  outside  of  a  greenhouse  unless  in  Florida  or  California." 

41318.  Lycopebsicon  sp.    Solanacese.  Wild  tomata 

"(No.  1185.  June  10,  1915.)  Seeds  of  a  wild  tomato  growing  near  a 
small  watercourse  between  Ollantaytambo  and  Torontoy  and  about  1 
league  above  the  latter  place,  at  an  altitude  of  more  than  8,000  feet 
in  a  rather  dry  .district,  with  cacti  and  other  desert  T^ietation.  Only 
.  .  ,  one  plant  was  found  at  the  place  where  the  fruit  was  obtained,  thoa^ 
the  species  was  noticed  two  or  three  times  in  other  localities.  The  viae 
.  .  ■  was  large  and  woody,  trailing  over  bushes  10  to  12  feet  high.  The 
foliage,  flowers,  and  fruit  have  much  tlie  same  form  as  those  of  the 
cultivated  tomato.  The  flo^wers  are  of  a  bright  yellow  color,  but  the 
fruits  remain  green,  even  when  the  seeds  are  mature.  Finally  tliey 
become  somewhat  yellowish,  but  with  no  approach  to  the  bright  colors 
of  the  cultivated  varieties.  The  fruit  also  lacks  the  characteristic  odor 
and  taste  of  the  tomato,  but  has  a  pleasant,  slightly  acid  flavor,  more 
like  that  of  the  apple.  Another  difference  is  that  the  outer  .wall  Is  much 
firmer  in  texture  than  in  the  cultivated  tomato,  and  the  keeping  quali- 
ties are  apparently  very  much  better.  Fruits  collected  on  June  10  ami 
brought  to  Ollantaytambo  in  a  saddlebag  remained  apparently  un- 
changed, with  no  signs  of  decay  or  withering,  until  July  20,  and  s^'^iae 
of  them  were  still  fresh  when  they  reached  Washington  in  September. 

"  In  addition  to  the  botanical  interest  attaching  to  this  plant  as  a 
wild  relative  of  the  tomato,  there  is  the  possibility  of  making  ose  of  it 
in  hybridizing  and  breeding  new  varieties.  If  such  a  cross  can  be 
made,  it  may  be  expected  to  give  a  wide  range  of  variation  and  yiel. 
new  types  of  fruit  adapted  to  special  purposes,  such  as  woody  perennial 
varieties  that  can  be  trained  over  arbors  like  grapevines,  or  varieties 
with  special  flavors,  greater  firmness  of  flesh,  and  improved  keeping 
qualities.  An  increase  of  hardiness  might  also  be  expected,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  species  grows  wild  at  a  rather  high  altitude  in  a 
valley  bordered  by  high  mountains  with  perpetual  snow  fields.  Thf 
nights  are  very  cold,  with  frequent  frosts  during  the  winter  season.  Thi^ 
fruits  are  over  an  Inch  in  diameter,  several  times  as  large  as  those  c! 
the  red-fruited  wild  tomato  found  later  at  Santa  Ana,  from  which  the 
cultivated  tomato  appears  to  have  been  derived.  The  fruits  are  bortf 
in  large  flat  clusters  on  a  dichotomously  (?)  branched  inflorescence  thi«T 
becomes  stiff  and  woody  as  the  fruits  mature.  The  Indians  are  said  Dt4 
to  use  the  fruit,  but  the  plant  is  supposed  to  have  medicinal  properties  ~ 
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41319.  RuBUs  sp.    Rosacea.  Baspberry. 

"(No.  1233.  Panticalla  Valley,  Peru,  July  18,  1915.)  Seeds  of  a  rasp-* 
berry  of  possible  interest  to  breeders  on  account  of  the  extremely  large 
size  of  the  fruits,  which  attain  a  length  of  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half 
and  a  diameter  of  more  than  an  inch.  The  color  and  general  appear- 
ance are  much  like  our  red  raspberry,  but  there  is  a  solid  fleshy  core, 
like  a  blackberry.  The  Tine  is  a  large  and  very  vigorous  climber,  with 
fresh  bright-green  foliage,  the  stems  and  petioles  being  armed  with 
rather  scattering  hooked  spines.    The  flowers  are  pinkish  purple." 

41320.  Manihot  dulcis  (Gesner)  BaiUon.    Euphorblaces. 

( Maniho t  palma  f a  Muel  1 .  A rg. )  Sweet  cassava. 

"(No.  1680.  Santa  Ana,  Peru,  July  6,  1915.)  Dried  fruits  of  the 
cassava  plant,  known  in  most  S|)anish-speaking  countries  as  yuca,  which 
Is  an  important  root  crop  in  most  parts  of  tropical  America.  In  many 
regions  cassava  is  a  staple  article  of  diet,  as  the  potato  is  with  us,  and 
in  some  respects  it  is  superior  to  the  potato,  notably  in  having  a  richer 
flavor.  The  flavor  of  the  fresh  cassava  is  entirely  lacking  In  tapioca, 
which  is  the  only  product  of  cassava  widely  known  in  the  United  States. 
The  cassava  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
United  States,  and  especially  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country  where 
the  summer  weather  is  too  hot  for  the  i;)otato,  but  thus  far  it  has  re- 
mained confined  to  the  warmest  districts  of  the  Gulf  States,  on  account 
of  the  very  long  season  required  to  mature  the  crop.  The  prospects  of 
more  general  utilization  of  the  cassava  in  the  United  States  depend 
obviously  on  the  possibility  of  securing  varieties  that  will  grow  in  a 
shorter  season  or  with  less  heat.  The  behavior  of  cassava  in  Peru  may 
be  said  at  least  to  Justify  a  renewed  hope  of  securing  varieties  that  can 
be  raised  more  widely  in  the  United  States  than  any  that  have  been 
available  in  the  past  On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes  the  cultivation 
of  the  sweet  cassava  extends  to  an  altitude  of  6,000  feet,  and  it  Is  also 
grown  along  the  Pacific  coast  in  a  climate  that  is  cold  and  cloudy  for 
much  of  the  year.  The  Peruvian  varieties  should  be  tested  in  southern 
California,  as  well  as  in  the  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  States." 

41321.  Ganna  edulis  Ker-Gawler.    Gannaceae.  Achlra. 

**(No.  1732.  Peru.)  Seeds  of  a  wild  species  growing  in  the  Urubamba 
Valley  between  San  Miguel  and  Torontoy  at  altitudes  of  6,000  to  8,000 
feet.  The  plant  is  said  to  be  the  same  in  every  respect  as  the  cultivated 
achira  of  this  district,  except  that  it  does  not  have  the  enlarged  fleshy 
rootstocks.  It  usually  grows  in  rather  densely  wooded  situations  and 
behaves  in  all  respects  like  a  wild  plant.  The  plant  is  larger  and  the 
flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  another  species  of  Canna  that  grows 
farther  down  the  valley  at  Santa  Ana,  and  the  color  and  shape  of  the 
flowers  are  also  different.  Unlike  the  Santa  Ana  si)ecies,  the  petals  have 
little  of  the  bright  red  or  scarlet,  but  more  subdued  yellowish  or  pinkish 
shades  not  easily  identified  with  any  of  the  Ridgway  color  standards. 
The  middle  of  the  petals  is  nearly  orange-chrome,  but  most  of  the  neigh- 
boring colors^  are  represented,  with  the  margins  nearly  scarlet,  or  with 
various  pinkish  shades,  or  toned  down  into  such  colors  as  apricot-orange 
and  the  neighboring  shades,  rufous  and  carnelian  red.  The  calyx  in- 
clines to  pinkish,  and  the  fruit  spines  are  tinged  with  Pompeiian  red." 
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41322.  Manihot  dulcib  (Gesner)  Balllon.    Eupborblaceie. 

(Manihot  palmata  Muell.  Arg.)  Sweet  cassava. 

"(No.  1768.    Dried  fruits  from  San  Miguel,  Peru.  July  10,  1915.)" 
For  description,  see  No.  1680  (S.  P.  I.  No.  41320). 

41323.  Gaesalpinia  pkctinata  Cav.    Ciesalplnlacese.  Tara. 
(Caesalpinia  tinctoria  Domb.) 

"(No.  17d5.  Seeds  from  Peru.)  A  tall,  upright,  spiny  shrub  or  small 
tree,  often  planted  for  hedges,  especially  In  the  district  around  the  town 
of  Urubamba,  but  very  abundant  in  the  wild  state  farther  down  the 
ITrubamba  Valley,  between  Ollantaytambo  and  Torontoy,  at  altitiides  of 
8,000  to  10,000  feet.  Here  It  grows  under  much  the  same  conditions  a< 
the  moUe  or  pepper  tree,  though  going  Into  somewhat  lower  and  drier 
situations.  Yet  the  tara  does  not  extend  Into  the  parts  of  the  valley  That 
are  occupied  by  tropical  types  of  vegetation,  as  at  Snn  Miguel,  nor 
were  any  seen  in  the  region  of  Santa  Ana.  The  habit  of  growth  and  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  tara  are  striking,  the  trunk  or  trunks  being  strictl> 
upright,  with  a  few  spreading  branches  near  the  top.  The  largest  trees 
attain  a  height  of  25  to  30  feet,  with  trunks  6  to  8  inches  in  diameter. 
The  foliage  is  deep  green  In  color,  with  the  leaflets  smooth  and  pdisbed  od 
the  upper  surface.  The  greenish  yellow  flowers  in  cylindrical  open  spikes 
are  not  very  conspicuous,  but  the  pods  are  produced  in  large  clusters,  8n«l 
the  exposed  surfaces  show  a  bright  scarlet  for  a  long  time  before  matur- 
ing. The  color  affords  a  very  attractive  contrast  to  the  leaves,  and  from  a 
distance  the  effect  Is  the  same  as  though  the  trees  were  producing  clusters 
of  red  flowers.  In  addition  to  the  possibility  of  using  the  tara  as  an 
ornamental.  It  might  have  value  as  a  hedge  plant  or  wincRjreak,  espe- 
cially In  the  drier,  warmer  parts  of  tlie  Southwestern  States.  The  ten- 
dency of  many  hedge  plants  to  spread  out  laterally  and  occupy  too  much 
ground  Is  not  shared  by  the  tara,  for  all  the  shoots  grow  nearly  upright, 
making  a  very  close  and  effective  hedge,  the  bark  being  studded  with 
sliort  spines.  The  spines  may  afford  an  objection  to  the  use  of  the  tara 
as  an  ornamental  in  some  situations,  but  they  will  add  to  its  Tmlue  as  a 
hedge  plant.  A  well -grown  hedge  of  tara  keeps  out  cattle,  pigs,  or  goats 
as  well  as  human  Intruders.  The  growth  of  the  young  plants  is  said  t(* 
be  very  rapid,  the  wood  being  rather  soft  and  not  dural>le.  New  shoi^r^ 
are  formed  readily  after  cutting  back,  but  there  are  no  sprouts  from  th- 
roots.  No  Information  could  be  secured  regarding  the  feasibiUty  *-'t 
propagating  from  cuttings.  The  hedges  about  Urubamba  are  said  to  t>r 
grown  from  seedlings. 

"A  further  consideration  is  that  the  pods  of  the  tara  might  be  found  t> 
have  economic  value  for  tanning  or  dyeing,  like  the  divi-divi  and  other 
species  of  Caesalplnla.  In  former  years  it  was  customary  in  Peru  t^ 
make  ink  of  the  pods  by  grinding  them  and  adding  a  little  sugar  siiw\ 
verba  buena  to  give  luster.  The  same  preparation  was  used  for^yein^ 
black.  The  ink  was  said  to  be  of  good  quality  and  continued  in  us«  Lii 
tlie  district  of  Ollantaytambo  until  recent  years,  when  supplies  of  im- 
ported Ink  were  available.  In  the  market  in  Lima  tara  pods  are  a  ^e|n^ 
lar  article  of  trade  anil  are  sjiid  to  be  used  for  dyeing,  tanning  leather^ 
and  making  ink.  j 

*'  The  immature  seeds  of  the  tara  contain,  underneath  the  skin,  a  lay^ 
of  fleshy  opalescent  material,  with  a  rather  pleasant,  slightly  sweet  i>i 
taste,  which  Is  considered  edible,  Hke  the  arlllus  of  the  seeds  of  Inga  aol 
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other  Leguminous  trees ;  but  in  the  tara  the  small  sisse  of  the  see<ls  makes 
it  difficult  to  extract  the  edible  material,  which  is  also  rather  tough  and 
tasteless. 

"A  few  trees  of  tara  or  a  related  species  were  seen  about  Lima,  but  they 
were  much  less  upright  than  those  about  Urubamba.  If  the  trees  should 
behave  in  this  manner  in  California  it  would  be  much  less  desirable  for 
the  purposes  considered  above.  The  tara  about  Lima,  however,  may  be 
a  different  variety.  It  was  noticed  that  the  pods  offered  in  the  market 
were  broader  than  those  of  the  trees  of  the  interior  valleys." 

For  an  illustration  of  the  tara,  see  Plate  I. 

41324.  EscALLONiA  sp.    Escallontacese.  Tasta. 

"(No.  1827.  Seeds  from  Pinasniocj,  Peru,  July  14,  1916.)  A  fine- 
leaved  tree,  comparable  to  the  boxwood  in  foliage,  but  with  horizontal 
branches  and  a  more  open  habit  of  growth,  which  often  produces  an 
artistic  effect  like  some  of  the  dwarfed  Chinese  evergreens.  The  ap- 
pearance Is  also  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  chaohacoma  (EscaU 
Ionia  resinona,  S.  P.  I.  No.  41326),  but  the  foliage  is  much  finer  and  of 
a  dark  and  more  shining  green.  Like  the  chachacoma,  the  tree  will 
endure  cutting  back  to  any  extent,  and  the  new  crown  soon  takes  a 
graceful  rounded  shape.  This  may  render  the  ta%ta  very  useful  for 
ornamental  planting  in  situations  where  space  is  limited,  and  it  should 
also  serve  well  as  a  hedge  plant  Old  trees  have  deep-red  heart  wood  of 
the  same  texture  and  appearance  as  the  wood  of  cAacAoooma,  and  are  said 
to  be  used  in  the  same  way.  The  form  of  the  fruits  also  suggests  affinity 
with  that  tree,  and  the  habit  of  growth  is  similar,  but  the  flowers  are 
solitary  Instead  of  clustered.  The  color  of  the  flowers  is  said  to  be 
white,  as  in  chachacoma.  The  leaves  of  young  vigorous  shoots  are  much 
larger  than  those  of  mature  branches  and  are  distinctly  dentate.  Like 
chachacoma  the  tree  may  be  rooted  from  cuttings  and  layered  branches. 
It  ascends  to  higher  elevations  than  chachacoma  and  may  be  expected  to 
have  greater  resistance  to  cold,  but  less  resistance  to  heat.  It  may 
thrive  along  the  California  coast  as  far  north  as  San  Francisco  and 
might  become  popular  as  an  ornamental  or  hedge  plant." 

41325.   Hbsperombles  oblonga  Llndley.    Malaceie.  Len^Tli 

"(No.  1874.  Dried  fruits  from  Pinasniocj,  Peru,  July  14,  1915.)  A 
tree  growing  at  altitudes  of  10,000  to  12,000  feet,  found  in  the  valleys 
of  the  two  streams  tributary  to  the  Urubamba  River,  on  the  stream 
that  enters  at  OUantaytambo  and  the  other  the  stream  that  comes  down 
from  the  Panticalla  Pass  a  few  miles  below  OUantaytambo.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  pass  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Lucumayo  Valley  the 
lengli  appears  to  be  al>sent.  In  unfavorable  places  where  the  trees  re- 
main stunted  they  have  an  appearance  somewhat  like  our  thorn-apple 
or  hawthorn,  but  in  some  of  the  sheltered  ravines  and  reforested  ter- 
races where  the  conditions  are  more  favorable  the  lengli  trees  attain  a 
height  of  30  to  40  feet,  with  trunks  1  to  2  feet  in  diameter  having  a 
very  attractive  appearance.  The  foliage  is  very  fine,  the  leaves  being 
of  a  very  rc^lar  elliptical  shape  with  slightly  dentate  margins.  The 
upper  surface  is  of  a  fresh  deep-green  color  with  neatly  impressed  veins, 
while  the  lower  surface  has  a  warm  reddish  brown  tomentum,  afford- 
ing a  very  pleasing  contrast  The  fruit  clusters  give  a  festive  appear- 
ance like  holly,  the  mature  berries  being  deeply  and  richly  colored. 
Th«ar  hitftn  by  changing  from  green  through  various  ahadei  of  pink. to 
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scarlet  red  and  then  pass  on  through  the  darker  shades  of  red,  becoming 
eventually  almost  black.  The  berries  are  distinctly  flattened  instead  of 
round  and  have  the  appearance  of  very  small  apples.  They  han^  on 
the  trees  for  a  long  time,  probably  aU  through  the  winter,  with  the  effm 
of  the  Christmas  holly.  A  botanical  peculiarity,  perhaps  of  this  specif 
is  that  the  lowest  branch  of  the  fruit  cluster  is  usually  subtended  by 
a  very  much  reduced,  oval,  sharp-pointed  leaf  or  bract,  but  is  Uke  the 
other  leaves  in  color,  texture,  and  persistence.  The  small  leaf  adds  a 
little  touch  to  the  appearance  of  a  twig  with  its  cluster  of  t>erries.  This 
tree  might  prove  attractive  for  ornamental  planting  along  the  Cali- 
fornia coast  or  wherever  It  wUl  grow.  In  view  of  the  high  altitude 
where  the  tree  is  native  it  may  be  expected  to  stand  cold  weather,  if 
not  actual  frost." 

For  an  illustration  of  the  lengli,  see  Plate  II. 

41326.  EscALLONiA  BEsiNOSA  (R.  and  P.)  Persoon.    Escallonlacese. 

ChachaconuL 

"(No.  1886.  Seeds  from  OUantaytambo,  Peru,  July  14,  1915.)  A  haiKl- 
some  tree,  bearing  clusters  of  white  flowers.  It  is  common  in  the  valleys 
about  OUantaytambo  at  altitudes  of  9,000  to  11,000  feet.  In  the  lower 
valleys,  where  the  climate  is  dry,  the  chacJiacoma  grows  intenningleii 
with  cacti  and  other  desert  vegetation  and  seldom  attains  a  height  of 
more  than  12  to  15  feet  In  the  upper  valleys,  where  the  dimate  is 
cooler  and  the  supply  of  moisture  is  ample,  the  chachacoma  trees  grow 
to  much  larger  size,  often  attaining  a  height  of  40  to  50  feet  and  a  diain- 
eter  of  2  to  4  feet.  The  largest  trees  were  seen  in  the  valley  below  Pau- 
ticalla  Pass,  on  the  south  side,  but  none  were  found  on  the  north  side, ; 
in  the  region  of  Yanamachi." 

For  an  illustration  of  the  chachacoma,  see  Plate  III. 

41327.  CiTHAREXYLUM  sp.    Verbeuaceffi. 

"(No.  1888.  Dried  fruits  from  Pinasniocj,  Peru,  July  17. 1915.)  A  tree 
or  shrub  with  small  yellowish  green  leaves  and  slender,  square,  angular, 
green  branches.  Grows  in  the  dry  lower  valleys  as  a  bush,  but  in  f avt>r- 
able  situations  attains  a  diameter  of  over  a  foot.  The  general  appenr- 
ance  is  somewhat  like  box  when  the  foliage  is  close,  as  in  the  dry  valley 
between  Torontoy  and  OUantaytambo.  It  might  be  expected  to  grow  in 
the  same  places  as  the  California  pepper  tree  {8chitiU8  moUe)  and  wouli' 
serve  better  than  that  tree  as  a  hedge  or  windbreak.  It  stands  severe! 
cutting  back  and  apparently  springs  up  rapidly.  The  mature  berries 
are  red.  Those  collected  were  from  trees  about  a  league  belo^r  Pinas- 
niocj at  an  altitude  of  about  10,000  feet" 

41328.  Pbunus  saucifolia  H.  B.  K.    AmygdalacesB.  Capali 

"(No.  1913.  Seeds  from  OUantaytambo,  Peru,  July  19,  1915.)  A  ire^ 
very  common  throughout  the  Urubamba  and  Vilcanota  Valleys  at  alt.- 
tudes  of  12,000  feet  and  under.  The  lower  limit  of  the  capuU  in  the; 
Urubamba  Valley  is  near  Torontoy  at  an  altitude  of  about  8«000  feet. 
The  flowers  and  fruits  are  borne  in  clusters,  and  the  general  appears noei 
\a  much  like  the  chokecherrles  of  the  United  States,  but  the  frait  Is  us ; 
like  the  chokecherry  in  having  a  thick,  firm  flesh  and  an  agreeable  tastf*  i 
Though  not  highly  flavored,  it  Is  pleasant  and  juicy  and  of  good  textuH 
and  is  sold  in  quantities  In  the  markets  of  Cuzco  and  other  towns  of  tNi 
plateau  region.  It  Is  the  only  kind  of  cherry  that  is  grown  In  quantities 
in  thii  ragion.   The  ripe  fruit  begins  to  appear  on  the  marlnt  in  Noreza- 
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ber  and  continues  until  April,  coming  probably  froiu  different  altitudes. 
The  size  is  that  of  a  rather  small  cherry  and  the  color  a  deep  reddish 
purple,  becoming  nearly  black  with  maturity.  The  leaves,  stems,  and  bark 
are  strongly  charged  with  prussic  acid  and  are  very  bitter  to  the  taste. 
The  trees  are  usually  20  to  30  feet  high,  but  often  of  large  size,  40  feet 
or  over,  with  trunks  2  feet  In  diameter.  Many  are  found  In  a  wild  or 
half-wild  state,  quite  independent  of  cultivation.  This  was  observeil 
particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Slcuani  at  an  elevation  of  about  12,000 
feet.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  species  Is  a  native  of 
Peru.  At  Lima  the  same  name,  cafmli,  is  applied  to  an  altogether  differ- 
ent type,  a  small  plant  of  the  genus  Physalis,  related  to  the  tomato,  but 
with  the  fruits  small  and  inclosed  in  a  large  papery  calyx  like  the  so- 
called  strawberry  tomato,  known  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States.  As 
the  capull  tree  appears  to  be  a  healthy,  vigorous,  rapid-growing  type,  it 
may  be  worthy  of  a  trial  along  the  Paciflc  coast.  The  possibility  of  using 
it  OS  a  stock  for  other  cherries  or  for  the  production  of  desirable  hybrids 
is  also  worth  considering,  but  the  species  is  not  closely  related  to  our 
cultivated  cherries  and  may  need  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  distinct  type  to 
be  improved  through  selection  rather  than  by  hybridization." 

41329.  Datuba  banouinea  Ruiz  and  Pa  von.    Solanaceae. 

Puca  campacho. 

"(No.  1915.  Peru,  July  14,  1915.)  Seeds  from  above  PinasnlocJ,  Fan- 
ticalla  Pass,  at  an  altitude  of  about  12,000  feet.  A  large  treelike  species, 
somewhat  smaller  than  D.  arborea,  with  smaller  leaves  and  more  nar- 
rowly tubular  flowers.  The  corolla  tube  is  green  at  the  base,  orange 
yellow  in  the  middle,  and  scarlet  at  the  mouth.  In  addition  to  these 
striking  differences,  the  species  should  be  much  more  hardy  than  D.  arbo- 
rea,  which  appears  in  Peru  to  be  a  native  of  the  lower  tropical  valleys, 
while  i>.  sanguinea  extends  to  the  high  altitudes  where  heavy  frosts  are 
encountered  every  night." 

41330.  T^UPiNus  CRUCKSHANKSII  Hooker.    Fabacese.  Tarhui. 

"(No.  1919.  Seeds  from  Ollantaytambo,  Peru,  July  20,  1915.)  Appar- 
ently a  native  species,  commonly  cultivated  at  altitudes  of  9,000  to  llfiOO 
feet.  The  pods  are  very  thick  and  fleshy,  with  distinct  but  not  promi- 
nent irregular  veins;  the  surface  glaucous  and  somewhat  pubescent,  but 
not  very  densely  so.  Flowers  very  handsome,  the  banner  erect,  blue  at 
the  sides,  then  white,  but  yellow  in  the  lower  half  of  the  middle,  the 
lower  petals  deeply  blue,  covering  the  whitish  keel.  Flowers  usually  in 
whorls  of  five,  four,  or  three.  Leaves  naked  above,  sparsely  hairy  be- 
neath, glaucous.  Seeds  pure  white.  Said  not  to  yield  very  well.  After 
being  ground  into  meal  this  has  to  be  soaked  several  days  in  running 
*  water  to  extract  the  bitter  taste ;  considered  a  delicaqy,  notwithstanding 
the  difficulty  of  preparation." 

41331.  Fassifloba  sp.    Passifloraceie.  Tumbo. 

"(No.  1922.  Seeds  from  Ollantaytambo,  Peru,  July  19,  1915.)  Leaves 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  Tinta  species,  but  upper  surface  much 
smoother  and  under  surface  not  so  cottony.  Flowers  without  fringe, 
very  similar  to  those  from  Tinta,  except  for  the  absence  of  tentacles, 
Involucre  with  bracts  united,  and  fruit  with  yellow  pulp,  attaining  a 
length  of  3  cm.  and  a  width  of  4  cm.  The  skin  surrounding  the  pulp 
very  thin  and  tough,  surface  of  fruit  strongly  pubescent,  with  simple 
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erect  hairs,  but  surface  of  calyx  tube  naked.  The  pulp  haa  a  rather 
strong,  distinctly  acid  taste,  quite  different  from  most  other  edible  Passl- 
floras.  It  might  not  find  favor  with  the  American  public,  but  is  dis^ 
tlDCtly  worth  trying.  There  is  a  decided  tang,  something  Uke  that  of  a 
tomato.  The  plant  is  found  conmionly  growing  by  roadsides  aroniMi 
Ollantaytambo,  in  places  altogether  uncultivated,  and  may  be  oonsidered 
a  native  of  this  district" 

AIZ92,  Lucuif  A  06OVATA  H.  B.  K.    Sapetaceie.  ywy^inna 

^*<No.  1925.  Seeds  fr<mi  OHantaytambo,  Peru,  June  10,  1915.)  The 
iwmma  is  a  popular  fruit  tree  in  Peru.  It  is  closely  related  botanically 
to  tlie  9mpo$e  and  inferto  of  Central  America,  but  the  quality  of  tbe  fniit 
Is  entirely  different.  The  flesh  is  very  rich  and  mealy,  more  Uke  a 
coelEed  isweet  potato  than  like  the  related  fruits.  The  tree  is  also  of  a 
veijr  compact  liabtt  of  growth,  with  the  rather  small  obovate  leares 
iflcslered  closely  near  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Another  dUEennce  Is 
<diat  the  lucuma  grows  and  produces  fruit  at  a  much  higher  altttnde  than 
the  sapote,  attaining  about  9,500  feet  at  OHantaytambo,  so  ttnt  there 
wo«rld  -seem  to  be  a  much  better  chance  for  the  Incuma  in  OaUfimiia  or 
Florida  than  for  the  sapote." 

41333.  OAESALPHfiA  VECTiNATA  Cav.    Ossalpiniace«.  Tara. 

{CaestUpinia  tinctoria  Domb.) 

••(No.  2046.  From  Peru,  July  17,  1915.)  Seed  from  UrnbanAa  Vall^, 
between  Torontoy  and  OHantaytambo.  Like  S.  P.  I.  No.  4182S,  but  from 
m  different  tree." 

41834.  JuGLANs  sp.    Juglnndacese.  Hoe'aL 

•'(No.  2047.  Seeds  from  OHantaytambo,  Peru,  July  22, 1915.)  A  native 
walnut  cultivated  sparingly  at  OHantaytambo  and  in  the  vaUey  above 
and  below.  Its  chief  use  is  to  furnish  a  dye  to  give  8be^*s  wool  the 
brown  color  of  the  high-priced  vlcufia  ponchos.  The  leaves  and  bark 
of  the  tree  are  used  for  dyeing,  the  coloring  material  being  extracted 
by  beating  nnd  boiling.  The  nuts  arc  as  large  as  Bnglish  or  PersiaD 
walnuts,  but  the  shell  is  much  thicker.  The  tree  is  rattier  small  am! 
'Slender,  with  large  graceful  leaves,  reminding  one  of  the  samac  (^ 
Allanthus.  Of  interest  for  breeding  purposes  or  for  ornamental  planting: 
along  the  Pacific  coast  or  in  Florida.  Probably  a  native  of  the  valleys 
oif  tbe  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes.'* 

41335.  Chenofodium  hastatuh  Philippi.    Ghenopodlacese.      *  na«i>iTi«_ 

"(No.  2148.  Seeds  from  Ouzco,  Peru,  July  20,  1915.)  A  second  culti- 
vated species  of  Chenopodium,  grown  only  at  very  high  altitudes^  Sees 
only  in  the  vaUey  on  either  side  of  the  Pass  of  La  Baya.  Both  the  plant  and 
the  seeds  are  much  smaller  than  the  quinoa,  CaMhua  is  usuaUy  plants 
after  potatoes,  with  no  attempt  at  other  cultivation.  The  seeds  are  toasted 
and  ground  into  meal.  The  cafiihua  is  used  chiefly  as  a  travel  ratloa 
and  by  shepherds  who  go  out  with  their  flocks  on  the  Andean  pastures.* 

For  an  illustration  of  the  cafUhua,  see  Plate  TV. 
41836.  OucTTBBrrA  sp.    (Ihicurbitaceee.  Zapallo  macrL 

"(No.  2049.  Seeds  from  Lima,  Peru,  August  16,  1915.)  Very  large 
Truits,  attaining  2  feet  in  diameter,  globose-ovate,  fusiform,  or  depressed. 
Surface  either  light  gray,  deeper  bluish  gray,  or  yellowish,  smootii  or 
with  shallow  furrows  or  with  scattered  corky  llnea** 
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A  hanclsometrec,  prodDCingchiBtersolirhiM  flowers  tor  ■  loni;  period  duilnK  the  trinter  mcmtiis. 
It  thrives  In  thebigb  nllera  of  Peru  at  nltiOides  of  B,0aO  taTj,oaa  feet.  Here  ft  atlaim  a  belEht 
<if  40  to  SO  feet  and  a  dlameMr  of  2  to  4  teet.  In  lh«  Imrer  valleys,  where  the  climate  is  dry,  this 
tree  grows  (ntenniiigled  wltto  eacti  and  other  desert  TSgHtation,  but  ft  aeldom  attains  there  a 
height  of  orer  15  (eet.  It  has  not  beretoTore  beeneromin  iheunlt«d  stat^.  (I'hotocraphed, 
natural  slie,  by  tha  Yale  Uoiveiaitjr-Natlanal  Uengraphlc  Soctety  EipodlUon,  JiUf,  191S; 
F17800CA.) 


The  C«Rihua,  a  Cultivated  Food  Plant  fbom  the  High  Andes  (Cheiwpodium 
hastatum  philippi),  s.  p.  i.  no.  41335. 

Iif  ^llc■pho^lla  who  live  in  Uic  liielicr  oHii  Miles  of  tho  Pcnivlim  Andrauso  tho  seeds  of  IhiJ  plant  fort— 1 
Tim  ^r■c:da  ato  inasitd  uiiil  then  gtoimd  iniomcBland  iisoil  priocipnlly  as  a  (ravel  raiion,  quanmi. 
ill>oiiiBUik™by  thofawnhBTibi  ivlii.nUipygooutwlOithcirfloPlLsonlhoAndPanpiaturei.    Tlio  i^  i.-: 
anil  s«"l  *ro  mueli  smaller  tliun  Uie  tH'iicr  kDUwn  qulnoii,    Tliia  species  is  ktohti  only  at  veiv  lu-i 

S«liiiii.li-H.  UwasswnbyMr.O.J'.CoolcralyiicsftrioPaMOtlAnaya.  TJio  phMograrfi  show,. -■.■l- 
"'■  "",'^,'iJr'''i>'^!,'",  ^"^rrent  HflKB*  oTflevclopinoiil.  (Photographed  by  Uio  Vale  VnivwiUj- 
uuoual  Oeosraidin  ftK-lMy  Expedllion,  July,  WIS;  flTVBIiCA,) 
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41337.  OucuRBiTA  sp.    Cucurbitaceffi.  Zapallo  abln. 

"(No.  2050.  Seeds  from  Lima,  Peru,  August  16,  1915.)  A  medium- 
sized  squash  of  the  same  general  form  as  the  loche,  but  much  larger  and 
distinctly  grooved.  Rough  with  coarse  warts,  which  are  sometimes  con- 
fluent, but  usually  distinct.  Color  on  the  outside,  deep  dull  salmon  yel- 
low, in  places  finely  mottled  with  olive  green;  on  the  inside,  deep 
yellow.  Flesh  much  thicker  at  the  neck  than  at  the  large  end,  but  neck 
not  solid." 

The  locTie  Is  a  squash  of  the  general  form  of  the  ordinary  crookneck, 
but  with  straight  neck.    No  seeds  of  this  plant  were  received. 

41338.  SoLANUM  sp.    Solanacese.  SacaparL 

"(No.  2052.  Dried  fruits  from  CJopacabana,  Bolivia,  August  8,  1915.) 
A  hardy  species,  with  bluish  violet  flowers,  apparently  the  same  as 
that  obtained  near  Puquiura,  on  the  border  of  the  Anta  Plain  In  Peru, 
between  Huaroconda  and  Cuzco,  at  an  altitude  of  about  12,(X)0  feet.  At 
Copacabana  it  blossomed  profusely  in  midwinter,  when  no  other  plants 
were  flowering.  Shrub  not  so  large  as  the  Puquiura  one,  3  to  5  feet, 
but  woody.  To  keep  in  good  condition  it  would  probably  need  pruning 
or  cutting  back  to  the  ground  occasionally,  but  would  probably  live 
for  many  years,  and  could  be  used  as  a  hedge  or  screen.  The  fruits 
turn  a  transparent  reddish  yellow  at  maturity,  but  are  black  when  dry. 
How  much  frost  it  will  endure  is  not  known,  but  a  plant  that  will  en- 
dure freezing  every  night  in  the  blossoming  season  should  be  of  interest 
throughout  the  Southwest.  At  Ck>pacabana  the  name  sctcapari  was  given 
for  this  plant." 

41339.  Oabica  sp.    Papayaceie. 

"(No.  2058.  July  22,  1915.)  Seeds  of  a  papaya  tree  of  nearly  the 
same  size  and  general  appearance  as  the  familiar  type,  but  with  the 
fruits  much  smaller  and  more  deeply  grooved.  The  flesh  is  inferior  in 
texture  to  that  of  the  ordinary  papaya,  but  greatly  superior  in  odor  and 
taste,  and  probably  also  in  keeping  qualities.  A  thoroughly  ripened 
fruit  was  kept  for  two  weeks  under  ordinary  living-room  conditions  and 
still  showed  no  sign  of  decay.  The  tree  has  a  more  rounded  and  compact 
leaf  crown  than  Carica  papaya,  the  leaves  having  much  shorter  petioles. 
Another  apparent  difference  is  that  the  fruits  are  not  so  closely  con- 
fined to  the  leafy  portion  of  the  trunk,  but  are  borne  well  down  on  the 
stem.  Fruit  9  to  11  cm.  long  by  5.5  to  7  cm.  wide,  with  fiesh  1  cm.  or 
less  in  thickness,  rather  tough  and  elastic,  though  becoming  somewhat 
softened  and  turning  yellowish  with  maturity.  The  odor  is  very  delicious, 
like  a  high-grade,  well-ripened  muskmelon,  and  the  fiavor  also  Is  excel- 
lent, the  deficiency  lying  in  the  texture  of  the  flesh.  The  seeds  have  the 
taste  of  capers.  As  the  species  appears  to  be  a  rather  close  relative  of 
Carica  papaya,  crossing  seems  likely  to  succeed,  and  if  the  good  fiavor 
and  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  Peruvian  species  can  be  combined  with 
the  large  size  and  abundant  fruiting  of  O.  papaya  a  really  acceptable 
melon  tree  would  result  The  papaya,  improved  by  the  addition  of  a 
more  attractive  fiavor  and  better  keeping  qualities,  might  become  an  im- 
portant commercial  fruit,  for  It  thrives  in  southern  Florida,  and  com- 
mercial production  on  a  larger  scale  would  be  feasible  there  and  per- 
haps also  in  the  warm  districts  in  southern  California.  From  the 
standpoint  of  ease  of  production  few  plants  are  more  promising  than 
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the  papaya.  The  trees  grow  with  great  rapidity  and  are  extremely 
proUflc.  It  is  known  that  superior  varieties  can  be  propagated  asexoally. 
both  by  budding  and  by  rooted  cuttings." 

See  "Circular  No.  119,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  for  methods  of  propa- 
gation. 

41340.  Crenofodium  quinoa  Willd.     Ohenopodiaceffi.  Quinoa. 

"(No.  2154.  Cuzco,  Peru,  July  27,  1915.)  Seeds  of  a  large  plg^recd 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  high  plateaus  of  Peru.  The  seeds  are 
eaten  prepared  in  various  ways,  but  the  principal  use  is  for  making  a 
kind  of  chicTia^  or  native  beer.  Before  the  introduction  of  barley  and 
wheat  from  Spain,  quinoa  and  caHihtia  were  probably  the  only  seed  cror« 
grown  In  the  more  elevated  parts  of  Peru.  Potatoes  are  always  the 
principal  crop,  with  quinoa  and  caHihua  next,  following  with  tlie  other 
tubers,  ocat  anyu,  and  uUuou.  Quinoa  presents  many  color  variatiom  In 
the  plants  as  well  as  in  the  seeds,  especially  in  the  direction  of  ntl^ 
and  purples.  The  colored  seeds  are  used  almost  exclusively  for  makins 
chicha,  the  white  seeds  being  preferretl  for  eating.  A  possibility  of 
utilizing  the  quinoa  in  the  United  States  lies  in  its  use  as  a  breakfast 
food.  Some  pronounce  it  as  good  as  oatmeal,  and  one  resident  Scotch- 
man even  insisted  that  it  was  better.  From  a  crop  standpoint  too. 
the  plant  appears  rather  promising,  being  very  vigorous  and  produc- 
tive. It  is  of  erect  habit,  has  a  strong  central  stalk,  and  forms  compact 
heads,  heavy  with  seed.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  gathered 
and  thrashed  by  machinery." 

For  an  illustration  of  the  quinoa,  see  Plate  V. 

41341.  Cyphomandba  calycina  Sendt.    Solanacese.  Tree  tomata 

"  ( No.  2058.  Seeds  from  Ollantay tambo,  Peru,  July  29, 1915. )  The  plant 
attains  a  height  of  4  to  5  feet  with  a  single  erect  central  stalk  and  spread- 
ing horizontal  branches  like  a  small,  flat-topped  tree.  The  leaves  are  en- 
tirely different  from  those  of  the  tomato,  being  simple,  entire,  and  broad]; 
oval.  The  surface  of  the  leaves,  as  well  as  the  petioles  and  branches,  is 
covered  with  a  very  short,  minute,  soft,  velvety  pubescence.  The  method 
of  branching  is  peculiar,  as  there  appear  to  be  two  leaves  on  some  of  the 
Joints,  those  above  the  Inflorescence,  while  the  other  internodes  have  a  sin- 
gle leaf.  The  buds  are  tinged  with  purplish  pink,  but  the  mature  flowers 
are  nearly  white.  The  fruits  have  a  pointed  oval  or  fusiform  shape  and 
are  borne  in  pendent  clusters  from  uedr  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The 
largest  fruits  found  in  the  market  of  Ouzco  measured  7  by  5  cm.  The 
largest  diameter  is  somewhat  below  the  middle  of  the  fruit,  the  end 
being  more  pointed  than  the  base.  The  colors  are  Brazil  red  on  the  more 
exposed  surfaces  and  cadmium  orange,  on  the  lighter  parts,  with  nian; 
intermediate  shades  either  in  solid  color  or  finely  mottled.  The  skin  is 
thicker  and  tougher  than  that  of  the  tomato  and  the  outer  layer  of  fie?h 
firmer.  The  placenta  is  large  and  fieshy,  completely  filling  the  interior  of 
the  fruit,  the  seeds  being  confined  mostly  to  a  narrow  zone  between 
the  outer  walls  and  the  placenta.  The  freshly  cut  fruit  has  a  pronoanctfd 
odor,  as  strong  or  stronger  than  that  of  the  tomato,  but  of  a  somewhat 
different  quality.  The  taste,  while  much  nearer  to  that  of  the  tomatfl 
than  to  any  other  fruit,  is  distinctly  different  Some  might  find  it  more 
pleasant  and  others  not.  In  any  event  the  fruit  is  distinctly  edible,  and 
the  plant  laden  with  its  fruits  is  curious  enough  to  be  grown  for  its  own 
sake  and  to  allow  the  possibiUUes  of  the  fruit  to  be  tested.    The  habits 
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of  the  plant  in  Peru  indicate  ttiat  it  will  grow  in  a  colder  climate  than 
the  tomato.  The  natives  plant  their  seed  beds  (huambales)  in  July  or 
August  and  transplant  in  December,  the  plants  making  a  very  rapid  growth 
during  the  wet  summer  months  from  December  to  March  and  ripening 
their  crop  in  the  fall.  In  the  United  States  the  growing  period  could 
probably  be  much  shortened,  on  account  of  our  warmer  weather  in  the 
spring.  The  Indians  wet  the  earth  with  boiling  water  before  planting  the 
seed,  to  kill  or  drive  away  Insects  that  might  otherwise  attack  the  young 
seedlings.  They  also  enrich  the  soil  with  sheep  or  guinea-pig  manure. 
In  Urubamba  Valley  this  plant  has  no  other  name  than  tomate,  which  it 
shares  with  the  true  tomato,  but  this  causes  no  confusion,  for  the 
Gyphomandra  is  confined  to  the  higher  elevations  and  Lycopersicon  to 
the  lower  valleys." 

41342  to  41356.  Triticum  spp.    Poaceae.  Wheat. 

From  Pusa,  India.  Presented  by  Mr.  Bernard  Coventry,  Imperial  Economic 
Botanist,  Pusa,  India,  through  the  superintendent.  Agricultural  CJoUege 
Farm,  Poena,  India.    Seed  received  October  4,  1915. 

41342  to  41344.  Tbiticum  durum  Desf. 

41342.  Hamia  Broach.  41344.  mfiet  Parner. 

41343.  Potia  Nadiad. 

41345  to  41350.  Triticum  aestivum  L. 

(Triticum  rulgare  Vlll.) 

41345.  Mundi  of  Ludhiana.  41348.  Popatia  Nadiad, 

41346.  Paman  of  Sirsa,  41349.  Siok. 

41347.  Daudkhaniy  or  Daudakhani.  41350.  Deahi  AthanL 

41351  and  41352.  Triticum  durum  Desf. 

41351.  Kopergaon  Baxi,  or  Koper-  41352.  Black-atoned  Ath7ii, 

gum  Baxi, 

41353.  Triticum  aestivum  L. 
{Triticum  vulgare  Vill.) 

Lai  of  Batata  or  Lai  of  Batalu. 

41354.  Triticum  durum  Desf. 

Bansi  of  Baleghatj  or  Bansi  of  Buleghat, 

41355  and  41356.  Triticum  aestivum  L. 

(Triticum  vulgare  Vill.) 

41355.  Australian.  41356.  PivJa  pote. 

41357  to  41360.    Castanea  pumila  X  crenata.    Fagacese. 

Hybrid  chestnut. 

Produced  by  Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet  at  Little  Silver,  N.  J.    Quoted  notes  by 
Dr.  Van  Fleet. 

Plants  growing  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  Chico,  Cal. 

**A  hybrid  between  the  American  chinkapin  ami  the  Japanese  chestnut 
Bears  at  one  to  three  years  from  seed.  A  good  producer  and  quite  resistant  to 
the  chestnut-bark  fungus.    Nuts  large,  of  fair  quality,  with  rather  hard  shells." 

41357.    "  The  nuts  are  somewhat  larger  than  ordinary  American  chest- 
nuts and  somewhat  sweeter." 
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41457  to  41360— Con.    (Quoted  notes  by  Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet.) 

41358.  "  Much  the  same  as  S.  P.  I.  No,  41357 ;  possibly  slightly  better 
in  flavor  and  tenderness  of  flesh." 

41359.  *'  Trees  of  this  number  bear  much  larger  nuts  than  those  of 
either  of  the  two  preceding.  The  nuts  are  much  larger  than  the  Amer- 
ican type,  about  the  size  of  a  Spanish  chestnut,  and  are  very  sweet," 

41360.  "Tree  26.  These  are  nuts  of  high  quality,  much  the  same  in 
size  and  flavor  as  S.  P.  I.  No.  41359." 

41361  to  41371.  DiospYRos  kaki  L.  f.    Diospyraceaj.   Persimmon. 

From  Okltsu,  Japan.    Cuttings  presented  by  Prof.  Ishlwara,  Horticulture 
Experiment  Station.    Received  October  9,  1915. 

Numbered  from  1  to  10 ;  also  one  package  of  mixed  numbers. 

41372  to  41383. 

From  Poona,  Bombay,  India.    Cuttings  presented  by  Mr.  W.  Bums,  Eco- 
nomic Botanist,  Agricultural  College.    Received  October  9,  1915. 

41372  to  41376.  Opuntia  spp.     Cactacese.  Pxickly-pear. 

41372.  Opuntia  sp. 

41373.  Opuntia  dillenii  (Ker-Gawler)  Ha  worth. 
41374  and  41375.  Opuntia  spp. 

41376.  Opuntia  elatior  Miller. 

41377.  NoPALEA  cocHENiLUFEBA  (L.)  8alm-Dyck.    Cactaceie. 

Cochineal  cactus. 

"A  cactus  with  fleshy,  obovate,  unarmed  branches,  native  of  Mexico,  bat 
cultivated  on  a  large  scale,  especially  in  the  Canary  Islands,  for  cochineal 
breeding.  This  is  not  the  only  plant  which  Is  suited  for  this  purpose: 
there  are  several  other  kinds,  characterized  by  unarmed  branches,  used 
for  the  same  purpose;  the  reason  for  the  choice  of  this  is  obvious, 
because  the  workmen  are  not  injured  by  spines.  Cochineal,  the  well- 
known,  splendid,  very  brilliant  color,  is  produced  from  the  bodies  of  the 
scale  Insect  {Coccus  cacti),  killed  by  means  of  steam.  Since  the  develop- 
men  of  the  aniline-dye  industry  this  branch  of  agriculture,  which  was  ex- 
tremely profitable  to  the  above  islands,  has  gone  down  and  become  prac- 
tically unremuneratlve."     {Engler  and  Prantl,  P/lanzenfamiUcn.) 

41378  to  41383.  Opuntia  spp.    Cactacese.  Frickljr-pear. 

41378.  Opuntia  filifendula  Engelmann. 

41379  to  41381.  Opuntia  spp. 

41382.  Opuntia  decumana  (Willd.)  Ha  worth. 

41383.  Opuntia  ficus-indica  (L.)  Miller. 

41384.  Annona  sp.    Annonaceae. 

Seeds  from  Cajabon,  Guatemala.    Presented  by  Mr.  Walter  F.  Curley.    Re- 
ceived October  7,  1915. 

"Tzumuy  Pac,  so  called  here  in  the  Indian  language.  I  had  never  seen  them 
until  some  Indians  brought  them  in;  they  say  they  are  quite  common  on  the 
mountain  of  Chaal  near  the  British  Honduras  border.  They  are  quite  small. 
yellow  outside  with  corrugated  skin,  and  resemble  the  larger  fruit  aincuya 
{Annona  purpurea).  There  is  very  little  inside  to  eat,  but  that  Is  of  fine 
flavor.  The  seeds  are  very  abundant  Ripens  in  the  district  of  Cajabon,  Guate^ 
mala,  in  September.**    {Curley,) 
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41385.  Feroniella  lttcida  (Scheff.)  Swingle.    Riitace». 
{Feronia  lucida  Scheff.) 

Seeds  from  Bultena&org,  Java.     Presented  by  the  director  of  the  Botanic 
Garden.    Received  October  2,  1915. 

"  Kavista  hatu.  Small  spiny  tree,  native  to  Java ;  leaves  odd-pinnate,  3  to  6 
paired;  leaflets  oval  or  obovate,  coriaceous,  shiny  above,  margins  entire  or 
slightly  crenulate,  obtuse  or  emarglnate  at  the  apex;  petioles  pubescent,  the 
terminal  leaflet  sessile;  rachis  pubescent,  articulated;  flowers  perfect  or  by 
abortion  male,  fragrant,  white,  rather  large;  sepals  smalH  linear,  pubescent; 
petals  pointed  oval;  stamens  four  times  as  many  as  the  petals;  fruit  globose, 
2i  to  2}  Inches  in  diameter ;  seeds  small,  with  a  thin  hard  testa,  immersed  in 
the  glutinous  pulp.  The  pulp  is  sometimes  eaten  in  Java,  like  that  of  the  wood- 
apple  (Feronia  limonia).  It  grows  wild  in  the  drier  parts  of  Java,  and  has 
been  introduced  into  the  United  States,  where  It  is  being  tested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  a  stock  for  citrus  fruits."  ( W.  T.  Swingle,  In  BaUey, 
Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  S,  p.  1220.) 

41386  to  41388.  Citrus  spp.    Rutacece. 

Seeds  from  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.     Presented  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Wester, 
Lamao  Experiment  Station.    Received  October  4,  1915. 

41386.  CiTKUs  ICEDICA  L.  Citron. 
"A  small  primitive  citron.**    (Wester.) 

41387.  Crraus  south wickii  Wester.  Limao. 

"(No.  2049.)  Limao.  A  thorny  tree,  with  dense  head  and  drooping 
branches,  attaining  a  height  of  6  meters.  The  limao,  though  rare,  is  not 
uncommon  in  Bohol,  where  it  is  cultivated,  and  it  has  also  been  collected 
by  the  writer  in  Baganga,  Mindanao.  The  flowers  appear  late  in  April 
and  during  the  early  part  of  May,  with  the  fruit  ripening  in  January 
and  February.  A  few  fruits  nearly  full  grown  were  collected  in  May. 
This  plant  has  flowered  irregularly  from  May  to  December.  The  fruit 
is  not  eaten,  but  is  used  in  washing  by  the  Boholanos.  It  is  of  no  eco- 
nomic importance.  The  tree  is  evidently  quite  drought  resistant  and 
succeeds  well  in  very  scanty  soil  underlain  with  limestone.  The  limao 
belongs  in  that  group  of  the  citrus  fruits  having  free  filaments,  the  most 
conspicuous  characters  being  the  compact  growth  of  the  crown,  the  dark- 
green,  thick,  and  distinct  leaves,  the  almost  sessile  stigma,  and  the  attrac- 
tive, oblate,  regular-shaped  fruit  with  its  many  locules,  exceeding  In 
number  those  in  any  other  citrus  fruit  known  to  the  writer.  This  species 
has  been  named  in  honor  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Southwlck.  For  a  full  description, 
see  The  Philippine  Agricultural  Review,  first  quarter,  1915.  Fruits 
scarcely  edible;  plant  may  make  a  good  stock."     (Wester.) 

41388.  Citrus  wEBBisn  Montana  Wester.  Cabugrao. 

"(No.  2266.)  Cabugao.  Seeds  from  plant  from  which  this  species  was 
described.    Fruit  makes  a  fair  ade."     {Wester.) 

*'A  shrubby  tree  with  slender  branches  and  small,  weak  spines,  some- 
times absent ;  young  growth  green ;  leaves  8.5  to  14  cm.  long.  3  to  3.5  cm. 
broad,  ovate  to  ovate-oblong,  crenate,  dark  green  above,  shining,  base 
broadly  acute  to  rounded,  apex  blunt  pointed,  usually  retuse ;  petiole  24  to 
38  mm.  long,  with  narrow  wing  margin,  in  large  leaves  sometimes  17  mm. 
broad ;  flowers  not  seen ;  fruit  roundish  oblate,  about  45  mm.  across,  some- 
what corrugate,  8-loculed.  The  general  cliaracter  of  the  plant  and  fruit  in- 
dicates that  the  catyugao  is  a  form  of  the  alsem  (  Citrus  wehherii ) ."  ( Wes- 
ter  The  PhUippine  Agricultural  Review,  vol.  8,  p.  IJ^,  first  quart&\  1915.) 
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41389  and  41390.  Amygdalus  persica  L.    Amygdalacete.    Peach. 

{Prunuft  persica  Stokes.) 

Secils  from  Smyrna,  Turkey.  Presented  by  Mr.  George  Horton,  Ameriraii 
consul  general.    Received  October  9,  1915. 

41389.  "Freestone  peaches,  grown  in  the  Vilayet  of  Aidin."     { Horton j 

41390.  "Clingstone  peach,  grown  In  the  Vilayet  of  Aldin."     iHortnn.) 

41391.  HoMoiocELTis  ASFEBA  (Thunb.)  Blume.    Ulmace«. 

(Aphananthe  aspera  Planch.) 

SetHls  from  Augusta,  Ga.  Presented  by  P.  J.  Berckmans  Ck>.  Ret't^ivo*! 
October  5,  1915. 

An  ornamental  ulmaceous  tree  up  to  60  feet  high,  having  the  appearance  of  a 
hackl)erry  {Celtis  occidentalis) ,  with  the  slender  branches  forming  a  dense  h«^a(l. 
Leaves  ovate  to  ovate-oblong,  broadly  wedge  shaped  at  the  base,  tapering  at 
the  apex,  2  to  3i  inches  long,  serrate,  with  straight  veins  ending  in  the  teeth. 
(This  last  character  easily  distinguishes  this  tree  from  Celtis  sinensis,  with 
which  it  has  often  been  confused. )  The  greenish  flowers  and  small  black  drupes 
are  inconspicuous.  Not  hardy  north  of  Georgia.  (Adapted  from  ReJider.  In 
Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Hortietiltnre,  vol.  i,  p.  S08,) 

41392.  UvARiA  CALAMisTRATA  HancB.    Annonaceae. 

Seeds  from  Hongkong,  China.  Presented  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Tutcher,  superin- 
tendent. Botanical  and  Forestry  Department.     Received  October  11,  1915. 

"A  native  of  Hongkong.  This  is  a  strong-growing  creeper  which  producer 
an  edible  fruit  of  a  very  pleasant,  slightly  acid  taste."     {Tutcher,) 

41393.  LiCANi A  PLATYPUS  (Hemsl.)  Fritsch.    Bosaceae.    Sansapote* 

Seeds  from  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.  Presented  by  Mr.  Carlos  Werckl^% 
Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  October  14,  1915. 

**  Inferior  to  the  species  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  as  it  has  little  flesh ;  lanre 
fruits  still  sell  even  here  In  Orotina,  1^  leagues  from  where  It  grows  wild,  for 
5  cents  apiece,  and  smaller  ones  two  for  5  cents.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  oi 
all  forest  trees ;  of  gigantic  size ;  timber  nearly  as  good  as  Cedrela."     {WcrcklcJ 

41394.  Belou  marmelos  (L.)  Lyons.    Rutacece.  Bael. 

(Aegle  marmelos  Correa.) 

Seeds  from  Lahore,  India.  Presented  by  the  superintendent  Governnicni 
Agriculture-Horticulture  Gardens.    Received  October  14,  1915. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  38664,  41002,  and  41133  for  previous  Introductions. 

41395.  Amygdalus  persica  L.    Amygdalaceae.  Peach. 

(Prunus  persica  Stokes.) 

Seeds  from  Kiayingchow,  Swatow,  China.  Presented  by  Rev.  Cteorp* 
Campbell,  through  Mr.  George  C.  Hanson,  American  consul,  Swatow, 
China.    Received  October  11,  1915. 

"  Peach  pits  from  a  curious  little  tree  grown  here  only  in  pots  as  a  house 
plant.  The  leaves  are  like  other  peach  leaves,  but  its  manner  of  growth  i> 
quite  diflferent.  This  particular  tree  is  now  Just  15  inches  high  and  had  fivp 
full-sized  peaches,  somewhat  smaller  than  American  ones.  I  broke  off  two  or 
three  other  fruits  when  quite  small.  They  are  borne  on  the  main  trunk  on 
stems  about  a  quarter  of  an  Inch  long  and  make  one  think  of  papayas.    The 
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lowest  was  6  inches  from  the  earth  of  the  pot  and  the  highest  8  inches,  so  the 
five  were  closely  crowded  together.  The  trunk  at  this  point  is  little,  if  any, 
larger  than  a  lead  pencil.*  The  fruit  is  of  good  color,  as  Chinese  peaches  go, 
and  taste  better  than  any  others  I  have  eaten  in  China.  The  flesh  is  white 
and  it  clings  to  the  pit.  The  fruit  hangs  on  the  tree  a  very  long  time  and  is 
quite  ornamental.  The  blossoms  are  quite  showy,  too.  The  Chinese  say  it 
comes  true  from  the  pits.  I  picked  the  last  one  yesterday,  and  the  first  was 
ripe  a  month  ago.  The  ordinary  i>eaches  here  are  very  poor — not  fit  to  eat 
unless  cooked."     (Campbell,) 

For  an  illustration  of  this  peach,  see  Plate  VI. 

41396  to  41400.  Amtgdalus  persica  L.    Amygdalacese.        Peach. 

(Prunus  persica  Stokes.) 

Seeds  from  Barcelona,  Spain.  Presented  by  Mr.  Carl  Bailey  Hurst,  Ameri- 
can consul  general.  Received  October  14,  1915.  Quoted  notes  by  Mr. 
Hurst. 

"The  peach  tree  of  Spain  is  said  to  be  of  Persian  origin  and  its  numerous 
varieties  as  found  here  to-day  may  be  divided  into  four  classes — the  common 
peach,  or  Alb4rchigo,  the  fruit  of  which  has  a  yellow  and  red  skin ;  the  Ahridor, 
the  fruit  of  which  has  white,  tender  flesh ;  the  Pare,  the  fruit  of  which  is  fine 
and  succulent,  and  the  Brun6n,  the  fruit  of  which  has  a  hard  flesh  and  strong, 
tenacious  skin.  From  these  four  kinds  44  varieties  have  been  developed, 
lliose  most  cultivated  here  are  divided  into  two  groups,  those  planted  in  the 
^ring  and  those  planted  in  the  fall.  The  spring  peaches,  which  ripen  in  June 
and  July,  are  known  as  temprano,  or  early,  the  varieties  of  which  found  chiefly 
here  are  Magdalena  Rojo,  De  Malta,  CanciUer,  and  Valenciano.  Seeds  of  the 
fall  peaches  known  as  tardio,  or  late,  can  not  be  had  at  present  in  any  of  the 
ix»ach  stores  of  Barcelona. 

"Spanish  peach  trees  are  planted  in  well-fertilized  soil,  the  depth  varying 
according  to  the  quality  and  nature  thereof  and  local  weather  conditions.  A 
piece  of  bone  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  each  hole  made  in  the  soil  before  plant- 
ing. From  the  experience  of  local  horticulturists  it  has  been  found  that  the 
u$^  of  a  mixed  vegetable  and  animal  fertilizer  is  best  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  the  young  peach  trees.  The  earth  around  the  planted  tree  should  be  worked 
frequently.  The  planting  of  peach  trees  too  close  to  garden  or  other  walls  is 
found  to  be  highly  prejudicial  to  their  development,  and  in  transplanting  they 
should  be  placed  not  nearer  than  1  foot  away.  During  the  flrst  three  or  four 
years  much  attention  is  devoted  to  the  pruning  of  Spanish  peach  trees,  in 
order  to  develop  symmetric  growth  and  enable  the  sap  to  distribute  itself  pro- 
portionately in  all  parts.  Argillaceous  or  very  cretaceous  soil  is  not  found 
advantageous  to  peach  culture  here,  as  in  such  soil  the  roots  can  not  extend 
freely.  If  the  soil  be  too  damp,  the  fruit  becomes  insipid  and  matures  late. 
Where  the  soil  is  sandy  the  fruit  produced  is  more  aromatic,  but  less  juicy. 
The  soil  preferred  for  peach  culture  in  Spain  is  a  turfy  mellow  loam  of  a 
r^Icareous  nature.  The  seed  of  the  cultivated  peach  is  very  rarely  planted  here, 
us  the  growth  of  the  tree  is  so  slow  that  four  years  are  required  to  produce 
fruit.  When,  however,  it  is  planted  by  the  nurseryman,  it  is  usually  done  in 
the  month  of  March.  The  Spanish  horticulturist  prefers  to  plant  a  wild-peach 
?eed  which  grows  rapidly  and  gives  at  the  end  of  a  year  a  stock  upon  which 
^  cultivated  peach  bud  may  be  grafted.  The  budding  is  generally  done  in 
August,  but  may  also  be  performed  In  May  or  September.  The  incision  is  made 
from  4  to  6  Inches  above  the  ground.  Preferable  here  to  grafting  on  the 
ivild-peach  stock  is  grafting  the  cultivated  peach  on  the  almond  or  cherry 
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stock,  which  is  stronger  and  not  so  susceptible  to  climatic  changes.  Fniit  is 
obtained  Sooner  and  the  life  of  the  tree  lengthened,  because  the  peach  tree 
does  not  usually  live  more  than  8  to  10  years  here.  For  this  reason  the  almond 
is  preferred  to  the  cherry,  although  both  are  adapted  to  this  purpose,  as  they 
grow  rapidly  and  are  long  lived.** 

41396.  "  No.  1.    Wild  peach." 

41897.  "  No.  2.  Magdalena  Rojo.  This  peach  is  the  fruit  of  a  vigorous 
tree  which  produces  abundantly.  The  peaches  are  large,  the  skin  Is 
highly  colored,  while  the  flesh  is  white  streaked  with  red.  It  is  sweet 
and  very  fragrant  and  the  stone  is  easily  separated.  This  peacb 
matures  by  the  end  of  August" 

41398.  "No.  3.  De  Malta.  Tills  peach  grows  abundantly  on  a  stroni; 
tree,  is  of  medium  size  with  white  flesh,  and  matures  by  the  middle  of 
August" 

41899.  "  No.  4.  Canciller.  This  peach  is  large  and  of  fine  appearance. 
Its  flesh  is  firm,  and  it  ripens  by  the  end  of  August'* 

41400.  "  No.  5.  Valenciano,  This  variety  is  a  medium-sized  fruit,  with 
reddish  tinged  flesh,  which  grows  on  a  strong  tree  that  produces  aban- 
dantly." 

41401.  AcTiNiDiA  CHiNENsis  Planch.    Dilleniacese.  Tangtaw. 

Seeds  from  Yencheng,  Kiangsu,  China.  Presented  by  Rev.  Hugh  W.  White, 
American  Presbyterian  Mission,  South.    Received  October  14,  1915. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  21781,  30196,  and  33431  for  previous  introducUons  and 
descriptions. 

41402.  Triticum  durum  Desf .    Poaceae.  Durum  wheat. 

Seed  from  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  Presented  by  the  Mlnisterio  de  Agri- 
cultura.    Received  October  2,  1915. 

"Commonly  known  as  Candeal,  a  name  which  commercially  covers  all  darom 
wheats  grown  in  this  country.  Although  we  have  no  division  of  winter  and 
spring  wheats,  we  would  classify  this  particular  variety  under  the  second  head- 
ing."    (Sr.  QuUlemio  Anoizar,) 

41403  to  41417. 

Seeds  from  Bhutan,  India.  Collected  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Cooper  and  presented  by 
Bees  (Ltd.),  Liverpool,  England,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  A.  K.  Bnlley. 
Received  October  14,  1915.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Cooper. 

41403.  SwEHTiA  sp.    Gehtianacese. 

"  No.  4157.  Only  seen  in  fruit,  scarce,  growing  in  moist  sand  and  gravrf 
at  an  altitude  of  12,000  feet  on  a  bare  hillside." 

41404.  Primula  sp.    Primulaceae.  Primrose^ 

"  No.  4164.  Preferring  moist  sand  on  exposed  hillside  or  peat  marsh 
under  Abies  forest  at  altitudes  of  10,000  to  12,000  feet  Leaves  glabrous, 
reticulate.  Inflorescence  of  superposed  umbels,  most  variable,  frona  a 
head  of  three  flowers  to  three  umbels.  Mixed  seed  from  all  sorts  of 
plants.    Flowers  not  seen,  but  suspected  to  be  small,  yellowish.** 

41405.  Hydrangea  sp.  (?)    Hydrangeacese. 

"  No.  4165.  Bush  under  Acer  forest  at  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet  F\Hir 
fOfijt  high  with  showy  bright-blue  bracts  on  large  heads." 


The  Quinoa,  an  Important  '"Grain"  Plamt  of  the  Andes  (Cmenopodium  quinoa 
WILLO.).  S.  P.  I.  No.  41 340. 
This  b  one  of  Uw  mcBt  useful  pluitg  In  the  moujitaii)  reeloos  of  Peru  >iid  Bolivia,  ihe  extremely  nnBl] 
weai  01  the  *hlM  vuM;  being  cooked  with  potatoes  lo  make  a  staple  dish  amonfllie  lower  oluscs, 
•vt-cohlQd  (eedi  Kre  u»d  elmcm  entirely  rDrmslElDg  chicha,  or  Dative  beer.  Belore  ualn^i.  It  la 
URtnary  to  wuh  tlia  leeda  Utoroudly  In  order  to  eradicate  a  tiittnr  flavor  whli;h  Ihey  possess. 
The  value  of  tlkli  plant  in  tbeUnKedluteg  lies  fn  Its  possibilities  as  a  break  last  food.  (I'hMoeiaphed, 
'•tanlOMe,  bj  &eVale  UnlTanltj-Matioaal  GeogCBpXIo  Boclely  Expeditioa;  l-l77tiOCA.y 


n-arf  Orleans  have  Icmx  been  known  and  lltUe use  made  olUniU 

, 16  of  Iho  pcacli,  may  not  be  wiihout  Inlerost,  p»nlnil«rlj  U 

breeders.    This  variety,  sent  In  by  Itev.  (ieorge  CBnipbell,  ol  Kteylngchow,  u —  =— .—  «* 

duced  Sevan  Inills  when  only  15  in(*Ki  high.    The A-i.=  „i4 — *~,^  j. 

guJts  omamenUI,  and  were  bome  cIobo  to  the  ti 
6  cald  to  come  true  to  seed.  ( Phouigcapbed  b; 
CaL,  In  October,  inS;  I'-JOdl^FS.) 
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41403  to  41417— Continued.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Cooper.) 

41406.  Pbimula  sp.     Primulncese.  Primrose. 

"  No.  4166.  Only  seen  in  fruit,  but  allied  to  If  not  Primula  ohtuaifolia; 
preferring  peaty  soil  under  shade  of  Abies  forest,  along  stream  edges  at 
altitudes  of  12,000  to  13,000  feet." 

41407.  Iris  sp.    Iridacese.  Iris. 

"  No.  4190.  Growing  under  oak  forest  at  an  altitude  of  8,000  feet,  only 
seen  in  fruit  and  saspected  of  being  only  half  hardy,  but  growing  In  dry 
situations  on  slopes  that  are  snowed  under  in  winter.  May  prove  aU 
right." 

41408.  Fbimula  petiolabis  WalHch.    Primulaeese.  Primrose. 

"No.  4213.  Growing  under  rhododendrons  at  altitudes  of  10,000  to 
11,000  feet,  in  moss,  on  rocks,  trees,  etc.  Not  seen  in  flower.  Inflores- 
cence stalked." 

41400.  Primula  petiolaris  Wallich.    Primulaoese.  Primrose. 

"No.  4214.  Growing  in  similar  situations  as  S.  P.. I.  No.  41408  and 
differing  only  In  the  sessile  inflorescence  a  la  Primula  tcinteri.  Flowers 
not  seen." 

41410.  pRiMUTJi  sp.    Primulacese.  Primrose. 

"  No.  4217.  Suspecrted  of  being  Primula  tckitei  W.  W.  Smith,  growing 
nnder  rhododendron  scrub  at  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet  in  moss  on 
bowlders  by  stream.  Never  In  actual  swampy  peat  by  water.  Flowers 
dark  blue,  yellow  eye.  In  a  head  often  of  12  to  20  flowers." 

41411.  Primula  mollis  Nutt.    Primulacese.  Primrose. 

"  No.  4227.  Growing  in  sodden  leaf  soil  in  undergrowth  of  Blatostema 
on  slope  facing  north  at  an  altitude  of  7,000  feet.  Not  hardy.  Flowers 
not  seen." 

41412.  Primula  obtusifolia  Royle.  (•?)     Prlmulaceie.  Primrose. 

"  No.  4270.  Var.  lutea.  Flowers  yellow  with  golden  eye,  harsh  scented, 
growing  in  i)rofusion  in  i^eaty  alpine  meadows  at  an  altitude  of  14,000  feet." 

41413.  Tamarix  sp.    Tamaricacea^.  Tamarisk. 

'*  No.  4283.  Scrubby  plant  with'  spike  of  heather-colored  flowers, 
growing  on  gravel  by  a  stream  in  the  bed  of  a  glacial  valley  at  an  altitude 
of  12,000  feet.    Plants  6  inches  to  1  foot  high,  In  masses;  fruits  wm^lly." 

41414.  Meconopsis  sp.    Papaveraceae. 

"  No.  4293.  Allied  to  Mcconopsia  HimplicifoHa ;  only  seen  In  fruit 
among  dwarf  rhododendrons  at  an  altitude  of  13,000  feet.  Fruit  peculi- 
arly round,  differing  in  this  from  usual  long  fruits  of  Meconopsis  simr 
plidfoliar 

41415.  PiNGUicuiJi  sp.    Pinguiculacese.  Butterwort. 

"  No.  4311.  Only  seen  In  fruit,  growing  In  moist  peat  by  a  stream  in 
an  alpine  meadow  at  an  altitude  of  12,000  feet." 

41416.  Primula  sp.    Primulacefle.  Primrose. 

*•  No.  4330.  Same  as  S.  P.  I.  No.  41404,  but  seed  sele<^ted  from  plants 
with  only  two  or  three  tiers  of  fruits." 

41417.  Bryocarpum  himai^mcum  Hook.  f.  and  Thorns.    Prlmulact^je. 
"No.   4332.    Flowers  yellow,   solitary,   growing  in   moss,  etc.,  under 

Abies  forest  at  an  altitude  of  11.000  f^t" 

^3638'— 18 1 
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41418.  Ogotea  sp.    Lauraceas. 

Seeds  from  San  Jose,  CkMSta  Rica.    Presented  by  Mr.   Carlos  Wercklfi^ 
Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  October  9,  1915. 

41419.  Amtgdalus  persica  L.    Amygdalacese.  Peach. 

{Prumis  persica  Stokes.) 

From  Naples,  Italy.    Presented  by  Mr.  Jay  White,  American  consul.    Re- 
ceived October  19,  1915. 

"  Seeds  of  a  variety  of  cliqgstone  peach  known  as  the  Pesca-Cotogna,  aad 
locally  as  the  Percoca.  The  peach  of  this  variety  Is  a  large,  hard,  yeUow  fruit 
all  of  which  characteristics  are  suggested  by  its  name,  which  is  literally  the 
•  peach-quince.' "    ( White. ) 

41420.  Protea  argentea  L.   Proteacese.  Silver  tree. 

(Leucadendron  argenteum  R.  Br.) 

Seeds  from  Lawang,  Java.    Presented  by  Mr.  M.  Buysman,  Botanic  Gar- 
den.   Received  October  18, 1915. 

**  The  Silver  tree  of  South  Africa,  the  leaves  of  which  plant  are  used  for 
various  purposes  and  contain  protexeln,  used  in  cases  of  malaria."    iBuytmatL) 

**  Wittcboom,  a  beautiful  tree,  native  only  in  the  Immediate  neighborhood  of 
Gape  Town.  It  is  a  small  tree,  up  to  50  feet  in  height  and  12  to  18  inches  in 
diameter,  with  verticillate  branches  and  white  silky  foliage  which  render  its 
name  appropriate  and  make  the  tree  visible  from  a  distance.  Leaves  widely 
lanceolate,  3  to  7  inches  long,  softly  coriaceous,  entire,  acute.  The  soft,  silky 
white  leaves  are  now  an  article  of  commerce,  being  salable  as  curios,  bookmarks, 
mats,  fancy  articles,  etc.,  especially  as  when  dried  they  take  writing,  painting, 
etc.,  and  are  then  sold  with  texts  or  names  inscribed  or  small  scenes  depicted 
An  export  trade  in  these  exists,  as  also  in  leaves  for  everlasting  bouquets.  The 
tree  seldom  attains  maturity,  on  account  of  the  constantly  recurring  fires,  bnt 
where  seeding  is  allowed  these  fires  appear  to  assist  germination  and  are  fol- 
lowed by  dense  regrowth  which  would  not  otherwise  appear.  The  limited  dis- 
tribution of  this  tree  and  its  great  abundance  over  that  area  where  it  has  prac- 
tical possession  are'  very  remarkable.  In  cultivation  elsewhere  there  is  little 
difllctilty  in  securing  germination,  and  if  it  does  not  damp  off  during  the  early 
stages  it  may  continue  to  grow  up  to  cone-bearing  stage  in  10  to  15  years*  but 
seldom  attains  the  size  or  vigor  it  has  on  Table  Mountain,  and  nowhere  has  it 
shown  any  tendency  to  become  naturalized."  (fiftm,  The  Forests  and  Forett 
Flora  of  Cape  Colony,  p.  294,) 

41421  to  41423.  Amyodalus  persica  L.    Amygdalaceas.       Peach. 

(Prunus  persica  Stokes.) 

Seeds  from  Shanghai,  China.    Presented  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Gauss,  Ameiicaii 
consul.    Received  October  16,  1915.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Gauss. 

"Peaches  are  grown  in  the  Ziccawei  district  of  Shanghai  and  are  of  two 
general  types,  viz,  the  round  peach  and  the  fiat  peach.  It  Is  said  that  tt^ 
peaches  sold  in  Shanghai  must  necessarily  come  from  within  a  radius  of  abom 
20  miles,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  cold-storage  facilities  in  Chins. 
Nevertheless  peaches  grown  In  Chefoo,  Hangchow,  and  Ningpo  are  to  be  fbui^i 
on  the  Shanghai  market  These,  however,  are  said  to  be  picked  while  greee 
and  allowed  to  ripen  during  the  period  of  transportation.** 
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41421  to  41423--Continued.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Gauss.) 

41421.  **  Mi  fao,  meaning  'sweet  peach,'  is  roand  in  shape,  as  is  also 
the  seed.  Its  appearance  is  not  very  nice,  as  it  has  many  blemishes, 
bat  it  tastes  very  sweet  and  is  more  expensive  than  Pien  Vao  [S.  P.  I. 
No.  41422]." 

41422.  *^Pien  i*ao,  meaning  'flat  peacli.'  This  peach  is  larger  in  siase 
and  lool£s  much  better  than  the  1ft  Vao  [S.  P.  I.  No.  41421],  but  does 
not  taste  as  sweet."  A  sample  of  the  seed  shows  that  it  is  the  ordi- 
nary peach  and  not  the  flat  variety. 

41423.  (No  notes.) 

41424  and  41425. 

Seeds  from  Yokohama,  Japan.    Purchased  from  the  Yokohama  Nursery 
Co.    Received  October  18,  1915. 

41424.  CucxjBBiTA  PEFo  L.    Oucurbitacese.  Japanese  squash. 
•    Chirimen.    A  round,  orange-red,  deeply  scalloped  squash  of  good  flavor. 

41425.  Prunus  sebbitlata  sachalinensis  (Schmidt)  Makino.    Amygda- 

{Prunus  sargentii  Rehder.)  [lacese.    Sargent's  cherry. 

Tama  zakura,  from  Hokkaido. 

41426.  Chayota  EDULis  Jacq.    Cucurbitaceae.  Chayote. 

{Sechium  edule  Swartz.) 

Fruits  from  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.  Presented  by  Mr.  Carlos  WerckI6, 
through  Mr.  J.  E.  Van  der  Laat,  director,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Received  October  21,  1915. 

"  Fiberles8  cocaros.  Very  small,  entirely  coreless,  and  flberless.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  seeds  of  all  the  fruits  are  without  testa,  but  the  only  one 
that  I  could  examine  was  so;  simply  the  cotyledons  in  a  very  small  cavity  in 
the  center,  without  a  shell."     (WerckU.) 

41427.  CoRYLUs  coLURNA  L.    Betulacese.  *  Turkish  hazel. 

Seeds  from  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Presented  by  Mr.  Richard  E.  Horsey,  High- 
land Park,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Reed,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.     Received  October  19,  1915. 

"  Constantinople  hazel.  This  hazel  Is  the  one  which  grows  to  be  a  large 
tree.  One  of  the  specimens  in  the  park  at  Rochester  measured  58  inches  in 
circumference  1  foot  above  the  ground."     {C.  A.  Reed.) 

"A  tree  up  to  80  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  sometimes  7  feet  in  girth,  covered 
with  pale  scaling  bark ;  leaves  2^  to  6  Inches  lon^,  2  to  4i  inches  wide ;  broadly 
heart  shaped,  coarsely  double  toothed  or  almost  lobed;  fruits  in  clusters  of 
three  or  more,  the  husks  li  Inches  wide,  with  narrow-pointed  fringed  lobes 
1  inch  long;  nuts  one-half  to  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  (Adapted 
from  W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  /,  p.  401.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  2212  for  previous  Introduction. 

41428.  Ofuntia  nigricans  Haworth.     Cactaceae.    Prickly-pear. 

From  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  Cuttings  presented  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden, 
director.  Botanical  Gardens.    Received  October  22,  1915.    No.  144. 
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41429.  Meratia  praeoox  (L.)  Rehder  and  Wilson.    Calycanthaceae. 
(Chinumanthu8  fragrana  Lindl.) 

Seeds  from  China.  Presented  by  Mr.  N.  Gist  Gee,  Sooehow  University, 
through  Mr.  R.  Rathbun,  United  States  National  Museum.  Received 
October  19,  1915. 

"Chinese  La  mei  hua,  rather  rare.  Make  good  flowering  plants."  [Gist 
Gee, ) 

"A  deciduous  shrub,  naturally  about  8  feet  high,  and  of  compact  bushy  habit, 
but  growing  considerably  higher  on  walls.  Leaves  lanceolate,  2  to  5  Inches  long, 
dark  lustrous  green.  Flowers  exceedingly  fragrant,  produced  at  various  times 
between  "November  and  March  according  to  the  weather,  but  in  ordinary  seasons 
at  their  best  in  December  against  a  wall ;  they  are  solitary  on  very  short  stall^s 
at  the  joints  of  the  previous  summer's  shoots,  thi'ee-fourths  to  1  Inch  across,  the 
sepals  and  outer  petals  of  an  almost  transparent  yellowish  green,  the  inner 
r)eta]s  smaller  and  purplish.  Seeds  produced  In  a  stalked  gourd-shaped  struc- 
ture li  inches  long,  to  the  apex  of  which  the  stamens  remain  attached."  (W.  J. 
Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  1,  p.  SS7, ) 

41430*  Aleurites  foroii  Hemsl.    Euphorbiacese.  Tung  tree. 

From  PineviUe,  La.  Seeds  presented  by  Mr.  William  Hammond,  superin- 
tendent, Alexandria  National  Cemetery.    Received  October  19,  1915; 

*'  This  seed  came  from  the  largest  tree  on  the  grounds,  situated  inmiediately 
in  front  of  the  lodge  (west  gate  J,  and  as  there  Is  and  has  been  a  flower  bed 
around  its  base  that  has  been  irrigated  regularly  I  attribute  Its  larger  size  to 
that,  although  the  water  would  not  penetrate  deeply."     (Hammond.) 

41431.  Bacxjaurea  sapida  (Roxb.)  Muell.  Arg.    Euphorbiaceas. 

Seeds  from  Rangoon,  Burma,  India.  Presented  by  Rev.  William  H.  S. 
Hascall. 

**Kan-a'SO'thi  or  Pierardia''  An  evergreen  tree,  native  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
{)elago,  40  to  50  feet  high,  with  alternate,  rather  membranous  leaves  4  to  8 
inches  long;  inconspicuous  dioecious  flowers  in  racemes,  and  yellow,  slightly 
hairy  fruits  from  three-fourths  to  1  inch  long.  The  bark  is  one  of  the  chief 
mordants  employed  in  using  cotton  dyes  In  India.  (Adapted  from  Hooker, 
Flora  of  British  India,  and  "Watty  Commercial  Products  of  India,) 

41432  to  41443. 

Seeds  from  Kamerunga,  via  Oirns,  Australia.  Presented  by  Mr.  J.  A 
Hamilton.  Received  October  18,  1915.  Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Hamilton, 
except  as  otherwise  indicated. 

41482.  Albizzia  odo^atissima  (L.  f.)  Bentham.    Mimosacee. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nor.  38996  and  39103  for  previous  introductions  and  de- 
scription. 

41433.  Annona  muricata  L.    Annonaceie.  Soursop. 

See  S.  V.  I.  Nos.  32302  and  35285  for  previous  introductions  and  de- 
scriptions. 

41434.  Canavali  obtusi folium  (Lam.)  DC.    Fabacew. 

'*  Native  bean.  It  is  not  edible  so  fur  as  I  know.  The  flowers  are 
sweotly  scented  and  come  out  singly.  It  might  cross  with  the  Muutitius 
bean  and  make  a  good  cover  crop,  for  it  seems  to  stand  drought  and  heat 
well." 
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41432  to  41443— Contd.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr,  J.  A.  Hamilton.) 

"  The  seeds  are  eaten  by  the  blacks  after  cooking,  as  they  nre  poisonous 
in  the  raw  state.  Some  shipwrecked  sailors  in  northwestern  Australia 
were  poisoned  by  them."  {Forrest.  In  Maiden,  IJ useful  Natire  Plants  of 
Australia,) 

41435.  Cabica  papaya  L.    Papayacese.  Papaya. 
*Weu?  Era  papaya." 

41436.  Citrus  sp.    Rutacete.  Orange. 

*'Kamerunga  seedling  orange ;  A  1,  very  sweet ;  in  fact,  has  a  minimum 
of  acid." 

41437.  DioscoBEA  sp.    Dioscoreaceffi.  Yam. 

"Seeds  of  pfttive  yam;  they  are  wild  kaikai  (native  food),  and  no 
attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  cultivate  them." 

41438.  FicuB  BBNJAMiNA  L.    Moracce.  Weepin^r  AfiT* 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  18734  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

41439.  Ltcopodium  sp.    Lycoi)odiace{e.  Club  moss. 
Spore&                                • 

41440.  MusA  Riixii  F.  Mueller.     Musaceft.  Wild  banana. 

"The  fruit  is  not  edible,  being  full  of  seeds,  but  as  the  flowers  evi- 
dently produce  pollen,  they  might  be  useful  to  carry  out  experiments  In 
hybridization.  The  plants  are  proliflc  enough,  there  being  about  200 
fruits  on  the  bunch  this  seed  came  from." 

41441.  Platycebium  gbajnde  J.  Smith.     Polypodiacese.  Fern. 

"  The  glory  of  the  genus,  however,  is  Platycerium  grande.  The  barren 
fronds  are  exceptionally  large,  rounded  and  wavy  margined  at  the  base, 
deeply  cut  above,  forming  an  erect  or  arching  background  to  the  pendent 
fertile  fronds,  which  fork  more  times  and  have  much  narrower  segments 
than  the  barren  fronds.  Unfortisnately  this  is  the  only  species  that  does 
not  produce  suckers  at  the  roots,  by  which  all  the  others  are  easily 
proimgated.  It  alone  must  be  raised  from  spores,  a  long  and  anxious 
process."  (L.  H.  Bailey,  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture,  vol.  5, 
p.  1S69.) 

Spores. 

41442.  RuBUB  sp.    RosacesB.  Wild  raspberry. 

''Wild  raspberry.  Likes  moist  situations.  Growing  near  a  spring  in 
decomposedt  yellowish  red,  sandy  shale,  latitude  17"*  30^  S.,  100  feet  above 
sea  level." 

41443.  ZIZIPHI78  maubitiana  Lam.    Rhamnnceie.  Indian  jujube. 
(Ziziphus  jujuba  Lam.,  not  Miller.) 

"  Tag  bush,  or  Chinese-apple.  Rather  ornamental  if  trained  as  a 
standard.    Very  good  for  a  hedge." 

**  The  In(fian  jujube.  Llsboa  observes  that  It  Is  one  of  the  commonest 
fruit  trees  of  the  villages  of  western  India.  A  moderate-sized  deciduous 
tree,  'distinctly  wild  in  the  forests  of  the  Siwaliks  and  sub-Himalayan 
tracts  of  the  Punjab  and  United  Provinces,  and  also  in  tbt  Deccan  and 
in  Upper  Burma  and  Ceylon  in  dry  forests.  Elsewhere  mostly  cultivated 
or  run  wild.'"     {Oamble,  A  Manual  of  Indian  Timbers.) 

"  The  bark  hs  said  to  be  used  for  tanning  in  northern  India,  Bombay, 
Madras,  and  Burma.    In  Chota  Nagpur  It  is  similarly  employed,  but 
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41432  to  41443— Continued. 

along  with  the  fruit.  Occasionally  It  is  thrown  into  Indigo  vats  to  aid  In 
precipitating  the  fecula.  Hooper  states  that  a  sample  of  bark  from 
Madras  gave  4.1  per  cent  of  tannin,  and  a  sample  of  thick  root  examined 
at  Dehra  Dun  gave  2.6  per  cent,  while  some  thin  roots  afforded  9.3  per 
cent.  Most  parts  of  the  tree  are  employed  in  native  medicine.  The 
fruit  of  the  wild  6€?r,,  which  ripens  in  the  cold  weather — the  cultivated 
one  almost  in  any  season — resembles  the  crab  apple  in  flavour  and  ap- 
pearance and  is  much  eaten,  as  well  as  that  of  most  species,  by  the  poorer 
classes;  in  fact,  in  times  of  scarcity  these  fruits  are  ppecially  prized. 
By  cultivation  it  is  greatly  improved  both  in  size  and  flavour,  and  there 
Is  great  variety  among  the  cultivated  forms.  According  to  Marshall 
Woodrow,  *  the  best  are  elliptical,  2  inches  in  length  by  1  in  thickness, 
and  are  propagated  by  inarching  or  budding  on  seedlings  of  the  common 
sort.'  The  unripe  fruit  is  pickled;  the  ripe  pulp  is  dried,  mixed  with 
salt  and  tamarinds,  to  form  a  condiment,  or  is  made  into  chutnies.  The 
kernels  are  also  eaten,  and  the  leaves  constitute  a  useful  fodder  for 
cattle  and  goats.  The  wood  is  hard  and  reddish  in  colour,  weighing  on 
an  average  48  pounds  per  cubic  foot  It  Is  largely  employed  in  ordinary 
constructive  work  and  has  been  recommended  for  furniture.  It  is  alsii 
said  to  make  excellent  charcoaL"  {Watt,  Commercial  Product*  of 
India,  p,  lUS.) 

41444  and  41445. 

Seeds  from  Sibpur,  near  Calcutta,  India.     Presented  by  the  curator.  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens.    Received  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Swingle,  October  15,  191  ">. 

41444.  Atalantia  cetianica  (Arn.)  Oliver.    Rutacese. 

A  much-branched  spiny  shrub  or  small  tree  native  to  Ceylon  and  India, 
where  it  is  known  as  yakinaran  or  peykurundu.  Chiefly  of  interest  for 
trial  as  a  stock,  since  Its  large  seeds  would  be  likely  to  produce  vigorous 
seedlings.  The  dry  fruit  makes  It  unpromising  for  breeding  purposes. 
(Adapted  from  Swingle.  In  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Morfi- 
culture. ) 

41445.  Pleiospermixtm  aiatum  (Wight  and  Arnott)  Swingle.    Rcitac€«. 
(Ldmonia  alata  Wight  and  Arnott) 

A  small  tree,  common  in  southern  India  and  Ceylon,  especially  in  th^ 
dry  regions;  known  as  tumpat-kurundu.  The  wood  is  hard  and  close 
grained,  much  like  that  of  ChalcaB  exotica.  Of  possible  value  for  stocks 
(Adapted  from  Sxcingle.  In  Bailey ,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horti- 
culture.) 

41446.  Berberis  ANOuiiOSA  Wallich.    Berberidaceae.         Barberry. 

Seeds  from  Kew,  England.    Presented  by  the  director,  Royal  Botanic  Gai^ 
dens.    Received  October  22,  1915.  * 

A  deciduous  Himalayan  barberry  with  clustered  dark-green  leaves,  uniunially 
large  flowers,  and  large  palatable  berries. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  33016  and  4(^.48  for  previous  introductions. 

41447  and  41448. 

Seeds  from  Kamerunga,  via  Cairns,  Queensland.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Hamilton.    Received  October  18,  1915.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Hamiltoo. 
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41447.  Caesalpinia  cobiabia  (Jacqnin)  Willd.    Oesalplniacese. 

Divl-dlvi. 
**Divi'divi.    Ornamental;  the  pods  used  for  tanning." 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  26171  and  35896  for  previous  introductions. 

41448.  GossYPiUM  sp.    Malvaces.  Caravonica  cotton. 
"Caravonica  cotton,  originated  by  Dr.  Tomates.'* 

41449.  Physaus  peruviana  L.    Solanacese.  Husk-toinato. 

Seeds  from  Dundas,  New  South  Wales,  Australia.  Presented  by  Mr.  Her- 
bert J.  Rumsey.    Received  October  21,  1915. 

'^Cupe-gooBeherry  or  Husk-tomato.  The  last  season's  crop  cast  back  to  purple 
tinge  rather  badly,  though  the  fruit  was  very  fine.  We  are  selecting  with  the 
object  of  procuring  a  set  type  of  yellow  fruit,  but  the  purple  strain  is,  we  find, 
hard  to  eradicate,  and  though  the  purple  fruit  is  very  fine  for  show  purposes 
it  has  not  the  commercial  value  of  the  yellow  fruit."    (Rumsey,) 

41450.  Citrus  grakdis  (L.)  Osbeck.    Rutaceae.  Pumiiielo. 

From  Amoy,  China.  Presented  by  Mrs.  Helen  C.  Kip.  Received  October 
23,  1915. 

"Pomelo  seed  from  Slam  or  the  Straits.*'    (Kip,) 

41451.  Artocarpus  communis  Forster.    Moracese.         Breadfruit. 

(Artooarpus  incisa  L.  f.) 

Seeds  from  Orotina,  Costa  Rica.  Presented  by  Mr.  Carlos  Werckl^.  Re- 
ceived October  23,  1915. 

"These  are  as  good  as  chestnuts;  100  seeds  to  a  fruit."     (Werckl^,) 

41452.  Merofe  angulata  (Willd.)  Swingle.    Rutaceae. 

(Citrus  angulata  Willd.) 

Seeds  from  Calcutta,  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Calder,  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens.    Received  October  28,  1915. 
See  S.  P.  I.  Ko&  28988, 31353,  and  38168  for  previous  introductions. 

41453  and  41454. 

Seeds  from  Saskatoon,  Canada.  Presented  by  Prof.  T.  N.  Willing,  Uni- 
versity of  Saskatchewan.  Received  October  25,  1915.  Quoted  notes  by 
Mr.  Falrchild. 

41458.  PsoaAiJEA  escuuenta  Pursh.    Fabaceee. 

"An  edible-rooted  species  of  legume,  which  grows  abundantly  in 
Saskatchewan,  according  to  Prof.  Willing.  The  root  has  been  eaten  by 
the  Indians  for  many  years  and  is  called  the  Cree-tumip,  So  far  as  Profi 
WUling  knew.  Its  cultivation  had  never  been  attempted.  It  should  be 
grown  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  seed  obtained  to  experiment  with." 

41454.  SoiANTTic  TUFLOBTTM  Nutt    Solauaceffi. 

"A  low-growing  species  of  Solanum  to  which  my  attention  was  directed 
by  Prof.  Willing.  Apparently  this  is  f,  very  heavy-frultlng  species  of 
Solanum,  and  it  is  possible  that  hybrids  might  be  produced  between  it 
and  one  of  the  species  of  Physalis.  It  might  prove  interesting  to  anyone 
working  with  these  plants,  although  it  has  a  rank  flavor,  resembling 
tliat  of  Solanum  nigrum.'* 
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41455.  Prunus  sp.    Amygdalacese.  Plum. 

Plants  from  China.  Collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  AKrleultunil  Ex- 
plorer for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Received  at  the  Plant  Intro- 
duction Field  Station,  Chico,  Cal.,  May  27,  1914. 

"(No.  1193.  Plants  from  Tsaocliovvfu,  Shantung,  China,  March  11,  1914.)  A 
flowering  plum,  much  liked  by  the  Chinese  for  forcing  pun^oses.  Generally 
trained  in  grotesque  shapes  and  always  grafted  on  Aniygdalus  davidiana,  as 
the  latter  stands  drought,  transplanting,  and  neglect  better  than  plums  on  their 
own  roots.     Chinese  name  ifct."     {Meyer,) 

41456.  DiosPTROS  kaki  L.  f.    Diospyracese.  Persizamon. 

Scions  from  Glendora,  Cal.  Presented  by  Judge  Charles  Silent,  through 
Mr.  Wilson  Popenoe,  of  the  Bureau  of  Piant  Industry.  Received  Octotwr 
28,  1915. 

"  In  the  fall  of  1914,  when  in  California,  I  visited  Judge  Silent's  place  and 
became  interested  in  this  persimmon  tree.  The  young  twigs  of  all  the  branclif^ 
were  bearing  the  old  pedicels  of  stamihate  flowers  In  great  numbers,  but  after 
a  careful  search  of  the  tree  I  could  discover  the  remains  of  only  three  pedicels 
of  pistillate  flowers.  If  this  character  should  hold  good  (and  we  have  reason 
to  believe  It  will),  we  have  at  last  found  the  long-looked-for  male  Kal^i  per- 
simmon tree,  which  should  be  planted  in  every  orchard  of  Kakl  persimmons  as 
a  pollinator,  for  Prof.  H.  H.  Hume  has  demonstrated  that  the  lack  of  polUna- 
tlon  is  the  cause  of  the  immature  fruits  dropping."     (Peter  Bisset.) 

41457.  CucuMis  MELO  L.    Cucurbitaceae.  Muskmelon. 

From  Petrograd,  Russia.  Seeds  presented  by  Capt  N.  A.  McCully,  naval 
attach^,  American  embassy,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Cresson.  Re- 
ceived October  28,  1915. 

"  Seeds  of  a  Tashkend  Denia,  a  sort  of  large  cantaloupe.  At  dinner  we  had 
one  of  these  melons  and  it  was  remarkably  good,  with  a  peculiar,  delicious 
flavor  different  from  that  of  our  own  cantaloupe  or  from  that  of  any  other  that 
I  know.  The  melons  are  brought  here  from  the  vicinity  of  Tashkend.** 
{McCully,) 

41458.  Barleria  cristata  L.    Acanthaceae. 

Cuttings  from  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.  Presented  by  the  director. 
Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  November  1,  1915. 

"A  Philippine  hedge  plant,  the  best  In  the  Tropics.  I  think  It  never  seeds 
here."     (0.  W.  Barrett.) 

An  erect  or  diffuse  acanthaceous  undershrub  with  the  branches  and  upper 
surface  of  the  leaves  usually  downy,  with  yellow  hairs,  and  with  dense,  often 
compound,  ovate  spikes  of  purple,  blue,  or  white  flowers.  The  corolla  Is  about 
li  inches  long,  the  upper  half  funnel  shaped  and  spreading  into  ovate  lobes 
one-half  inch  in  length.  Wild  everywhere  in  the  lower  hills  of  northeastern 
amd  central  India  and  probably  in  the  mountains  of  southern  India  also. 
(Adapted  from  Hooker ^  Flora  of  British  India,  vol.  4,  p.  488,  1884.) 

41459.  Morus  nigra  L.    MoraceflB.  Mulberry. 

Cuttings  from  Biggs,  Cal.  Pr^ured  from  Mr.  F.  Haselbusch  by  Mr.  R.  L. 
Beagles  to  be  grown  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  Chico,  Cal. 

"A  very   large,  black,   subacid  mulberry.     Said  to  be  of  Russian  origin.'* 
{J.  E,  Morrow,) 
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41460.  Prunus  mume  Sieb.  and  Zucc.    Amygdalacese. 

Japanese  apricot. 

Bud  sticks  from  Yuba  City,  Cal.  Obtained  from  Dr.  J.  H.  Barr  by  Mr. 
R.  L.  Beagles  to  be  grown  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  Chico, 
Cal. 

"A  very  large,  spreading  tree,  bearing  dense  masses  of  white  flowers.  Growth 
very  vigorous.  Very  beautiful  in  spring.  Fruit  edible,  but  smalL"  (J.  E. 
Morrow,) 

41461.  Pyrus  ovoidea  Rehder.    Malacese.  Pear. 

Seeds  taken  from  fruit  received  from  the  Arnold  Arborefcum,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass.    Growing  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  Chico,  Cal. 

For  propagating  and  testing. 

41462.  Castanea  pumila  X  crenata.  Fagacese.  Hybrid  chestnut. 

Seedlings  from  hybrid  trees.  The  parent  trees  were  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  the  Japanese  chestnut  and  the  American  chinkapin  made  by 
Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet.  Growing  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station, 
Chico,  CaL 

41463.  JuNiFERUS  CEDRUS^Webb.    Pinaceae.        Teneriffe  juniper. 

Seeds  from  Teneriffe,  Canar>'  Islands.  Collected  by  Dr..  George  V.  Perez 
and  presented  tlirouRh  tlie  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  E^ngland.  Re- 
ceived November  1,  1915. 

"  This  valuable  tree,  which  is  nearly  extinct,  is  said  to  be  the  quickest  grow- 
ing of  all  junii>ers.  I  have  carefully  watched  the  growth  of  some  In  my  garden 
at  Villa  Orotava,  and  can  repcrt  an  average  of  over  3  feet  a  year.  Juniperus 
cednis  begins  to  seed  here  within  five  years  of  planting,  so  that  its  propagation 
is  easy,  at  any  rate  in  a  suitable  climate.  If  treated  in  the  following  manner, 
it  germinates  much  more  promptly  and  abundantly.  The  seeds  should  be 
carefully  extracted  from  the  galbulus,  plunged  In  boiling  water  for  10  seconds, 
then  inclosed  in  a  canvas  or  calico  bag  and  immersed  in  cold  water,  and  then 
sown,  preferably  in  heather  earth.  It  <s  important  that  plants  of  our  flora  should 
he  tried  almost  exclusively  in  California  and  perhaps  In  Florida ;  for  although 
Juniperus  cedrus  stands  frost  in  its  natural  habitat  at  great  altitudes,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  our  plants  ought  to  be  experimented  with  in  climates  like 
ours,  where  in  the  coast  region  we  never  have  frcst  and  the  rains  occur  only 
in  the  winter  months.  I  do  not  think  you  can  lay  too  much  stress  on  the 
fact  that  the  seeds  I  have  sent  you  should  be  tried  only  in  southern  California." 
{Perez.) 

41464.  Ankona  squamosa  L.    Annonaceae.  Sugar-apple. 

Seeds  from  Saigon,  Cochin  China.  Presented  by  Mr.  P.  Morange,  Director 
of  Agriculture.    Received  November  2,  1915. 

"  These  seeds  are  known  In  Cochin  China  under  the  name  of  Pomme-cannelle 
du  €ap  (Cape  cinnamon-apple.)  The  flesh  of  fruits  of  this  variety  when  ripe 
presents  a  firm  texture,  with  seeds  comparatively  rare,  and  does  not  split  open, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  ordinary  variety.  This  peculiarity  allows  the  traus- 
I)ortation  of  the  fruit  for  long  distances  and  should  certainly  make  its  exporta- 
tion easy."     (Morange,) 
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41465.  Prtjntts  japoniga  Thunb.    AmygdalaceaB. 

From  Changchun,  Manchuria.  Seeds  presented  by  Dr.  R.  J.  Gordon,  Medi- 
cal Mission  Hospital.    Received  November  2,  1915. 

"Oulir  [yu  U]  stones."  A  bushy  plant  rarely  over  5  feet  high,  with  broadly 
ovate,  acuminate,  coarsely  double-serrate  leaves,  rose-colored  or  blush  flowers, 
in  twos  or  threes,  appearing  with  the  leaves,  and  globular  or  short-obloDg 
fruits,  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  smooth  and  shining,  wine  red.  (Adapted  from 
Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,) 

41466  and  41467. 

Seeds  from  Bangalore,  India.  Presented  by  Hodson  &  Go.  Received  Novem- 
ber 3,  1915. 

41466.  Atalantia  ceylanica  (Arn.)  Oliver.    Rutacese. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  41444  for  previous  description. 

41467.  Pleiospebmium  alatum  (Wight  and  Arnott)  Swingle.    Rutaceae. 
{Limonia  alata  Wight  and  Arnott.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  41445  for  previous  description. 

41468  and  41469.  Belou  marmelos  (L.)  Lyons.    Eutacese.    BaeL 

{Aegle  marmelos  Correa.) 

From  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Presented  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Higgins,  horticulturist 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.    Received  November  3,  1915. 

Seeds  from  what  is  said  to  be  the  only  tree  of  this  species  in  the  islanda 

41470.  QuisQUALTs  iNDicA  L.    CombretaceeB. 

Seeds  from  Kiaylngchow,  Swatow,  China.  Presented  by  Rev.  George  Gamp- 
bell,  through  Mr.  George  Hanson,  American  consul,  Swatow,  China.  Re- 
ceived November  23,  1915. 

•*  Kyun-tz  [chtin  tzG] .  A  vigorous  climber  with  showy  flowers,  white  at  first 
but  changing  to  pink.  The  seeds  are  used  by  the  Chinese  as  a  vermifuge  and 
are  sold  at  native  drug  shops."     (CamphelL) 

41471.  CiTRULLUS  VULGARIS  Schrad.    Cucurbitacese.    Watermelon. 

Seed  borne  by  a  tree  of  S.  P.  I.  21249,  sent  to  Mrs.  Bow  on  February  20, 1911. 
American  consul  general.    Received  November  6,  1915. 

"  Seeds  of  a  watermelon  of  the  type  which  is  most  frequently  found  in  the 
Constantinople  market,  the  small  spherical  melon.  These  seeds  were  taken 
from  a  particularly  fine  fully  ripe  specimen,  about  8  inches  in  diameter,  with  a 
good,  sweet  flavor,  a  very  thin  rind,  and  slightly  fibrous  flesh.  These  melons 
usually  are  on  the  market  from  early  in  July  till  the  end  of  October.  They 
vary  in  diameter  from  4  to  15  Inches."    (Ravndal.) 

41472.  Macadamia  ternifolia  F.  Mueller.    Proteaceae. 

Queensland  nut 

From  Homestead,  Fla.    Presented  by  Mrs.  L.  L.  Bow.    Received  November 
6, 1915. 
Seed  borne  by  a  tree  of  S.  P.  I.  21249,  sent  to  Mrs.  Bow  on  February  20,  1911. 

"  You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  these  nuts  make  a  delicious  cake,  and 
I  have  also  used  them  in  sandwiches  and  salads.  My  tree  is  near  the  laundry 
and  gets  a  great  deal  of  wash  water,  but  it  has  had  very  little  fertilizer  besides 
the  soapsuds.'*     {Bow.) 
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41473.  Meibomia  purpurea  (Mill.)  Vail.    Fabacese. 

{Desniodium  incanum  DC.) 

From  Joinville,  Brazil.  Presented  by  Mr.  Jean  Knatz.  Received  November 
8, 1915. 

"I  received  this  seed  from  a  place  on  the  near  plateau,  at  an  altitude  of 
i,500  feet,  where  the  temperature  goes  down  a  few  degrees  below  freezing  point 
every  winter."    (Knatz.) 

41474.  DooYNiA  DELAVATi  (Franch.)  Schneider.    Malaceie. 

Wild  pear. 

From  Yunnanfu,  China.  Presented  by  Father  Ducloux,  Yunnanfu  Catholic 
Mission,  through  the  acting  Commissioner  of  Customs,  Mengtsz,  China. 
Received  November  6,  1915. 

"The  tree  is  not  often  found  in  the  regions  around  Yunnanfu."     (Ducloux.) 

These  cuttings  were  sent  in  response  to  our  request  for  a  Pyrus,  which  Dr. 
Augustine  Henry  described  in  a  letter  some  years  ago,  with  fruits  as  large  as 
an  apple  and  edible.  There  are  four  ovules  in  each  locule,  yet  it  is  rather  an 
apple  than  a  quince.  It  is  not  a  good  fruit  as  it  stands,  but  it  has  not  been 
cultivated  by  the  Chinese,  and  its  possibilities  are  unknown.    It  is  called  to-i. 

41475.  Prunus    serrulata    sachalinensis     (Schmidt)     Makino. 
(Prunus  sargentn  Rehder.)  Amygdalacese.    Sargent's  cherry. 

From  New  Haven,  Conn.    Purchased  from  the  Elm  City  Nursery  Co.    Re- 
ceived November  6,  1915. 
One-year-old  seedlings  raised  from  seed  obtained  from  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 
To  be  used  In  the  cherry-stock  investigations  by  Department  officials. 

41476.  Paeonia  MLOKOSEWiTSCHi  Lomakin.   Kanunculaceae.   Peony. 

Seeds  from  Tiflis,  Caucasus,  Russia.  Presented  by  Mr.  A.  Rolloff,  director, 
Botanic  Garden.    Received  November  10,  1915. 

"This,  the  most  handsome  of  the  yellow-flowered  paeonies,  thrives  under  the 
treatment  suitable  for  the  other  forms  belonging  to  the  herbaceous  section  of 
the  genus,  and  appears  as  hardy  and  as  satisfactory  under  cultivation  as  they 
have  proved.  The  glaucous  leaves  with  their  red  veins  and  margins  contrast 
sufficiently  with  the  more  purely  green  leaves  of  P.  u>ittmanniana  to  attract 
attention,  and  it  is  certain  to  become  a  favourite  with  gardeners.  The  fine 
sulphur-yellow  flowers  are  more  striking  than  the  whltisli  yellow  blooms  of 
P.  icittmanniana.  Paeonia  mlokoseimtschii  was  discovered  by  Mlokosewitsch 
near  Lagodekhi  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  central  Caucasus."  {Curtis'a 
Botanical  Magazine,  pi  8175,  1908.) 

ft 

41477.  CoRDEATJxiA  EDTJLis  Hcmsl.    CsesalpiniacesB.       Teheb  nut. 

Seeds  from  Aden,  Arabia.  Presented  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Watson,  American  vice 
consul,  who  obtained  them  from  the  governor  of  Italian  Somaliland  at 
Magadoxo.    Received  November  13,  1015. 

An  arid-land  legume  used  as  famine  food  by  the  Somalis. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  29122  for  previous  introduction. 
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41478  to  41480. 

Plants  from  Indian  Head,  Saskatchewan,  Canada.  Presented  by  Mr.  Nor- 
man M.  Ross,  Forest  Branch,  Department  of  the  Interior.  Ke<viYt"<l 
November  15,  1915. 

41478.  Betula  pendula  Roth.     Betulaceae.  Birch. 

•*  Plants  grown  from  seed  picked  from  our  plantation,  the  original 
seed  of  which  was  obtained  from  Russia.  Two-year-old  seedlings  wer** 
planted  4  feet  apart  each  way  in  1908  and  show  a  height  of  12  to  16 
feet  and  have  borne  seed  for  the  past  two  or  three  years."     {Ross.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  39489  and  39990  for  previous  introductions  and  de- 
scription. 

41470.  Gabagana  ptomaea  (L.)  DC.    Fabacese. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  33756  for  previous  introduction. 
For  an  illustration  of  this  hedge  plant,  see  Plate  VII. 

41480..  Garagana  arbobescens  Lam.    Fabacese.  Siberian  pea  tree. 

**  Guttings  of  the  prostrate  form ;  grown  from  seed  picked  in  oar 
ordinary  hedges.  We  find  that  probably  1  per  cent  of  the  seedlings 
show  these  characteristics.  This  plant  5  years  old  shows  a  spread  of  4 
feet  We  think  this  form  can  be  used  effectively  for  landscape  planting." 
(Ross.) 

41481.  DuMORiA  HECKELi  A.  Chevalier.    Sapotacese.  Bako. 

Seeds  from  Coomassie,  Gold  Coast  Colony.  Presented  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Evans, 
traveling  inspector,  Agricultural  Department.  Received  November  13, 
1915. 

"  A  gigantic  sapotaceous  tree  attaining  a  height  of  110  to  160  feet,  with  a 
cylindrical  trunk  Si  to  6i  feet  in  diameter  near  the  base  [circumference  approxi- 
mately 10  to  20  feet],  and  rising  90  feet  or  more  before  bearing  branches. 
Leaves  obong-lanceolate,  papery,  2J  to  4i  Inches  long  and  1  to  IJ  inches  wide. 
Flowers  solitary  or  in  clusters  of  2  to  3  In  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Calyx  oam- 
panulate,  corolla  rotate,  greenish  white,  three-fourths  inch  in  diameter,  slightly 
fragrant.  Fruit  at  maturity  greenish  yellow,  sphero-ovoid,  like  a  russet  api^le. 
with  mellow,  sickening  pulp,  bitter  and  nonedible.  Geographic*  distribution. 
Ivory  Coast,  Gold  Coast,  Liberia,  in  the  vast  virgin  forests.  Flowers  in  May. 
The  timber,  reddish  with  beautiful  markings,  is  one  of  the  best  African  sub- 
stitutes for  mahogany.**  (Translation  from  the  original  description,  Comptet 
Rendus  de  VAcaddmie  des  Sciences,  Paris,  vol,  145,  p.  226, 1907.) 

41482.  KioiNus  COMMUNIS  L.    Euphorbiaceaj.  Castor  beaiL 

Seeds  from  Chungking,  China.  Presented  by  Mr.  B.  Widler.  Received 
November  15,  1915. 

"  Pifig  ma  tzu,  A  plant  6  to  9  feet  in  height,  bearing  white  flowers ;  St  takes 
about  six  months  to  grow.  The  seeds  ripen  throughout  the  season  from  early 
summer  to  frost.  The  seed  Is  used  principally  for  castor  oil,  which  is  prepared 
by  pressing.  The  seeds  are  brown  and  black ;  they  sell  in  the  market  for  1,000 
cash  for  2i  catties.*'     {Widler.) 
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41483.  JtJNiPERus  CEDRus  Webb.    PinacesB.         Tenerifle  juniper. 

Seeds  from  Teneriffe,  Canary  Islands.  Presented  by  Dr.  George  V.  Perez. 
Received  November  17,  1915. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  41463  for  previous  Introduction  and  description. 

41484.  JuBAEOPSis  CAFFRA  Beccari.    PhoRnicacese. 

Pondoland  coco. 

Seeds  from  Johannesburg,  Union  of  South  Africa.  Purchased  from  Mr. 
J.  Burtt  Davy,  t)otanist,  Agricultural  Supply  Association.  Received 
Sept'ember  21  and  October  7,  1915. 

**  I  have  just  learned  of  the  existence  of  a  grove  of  wild  coconut  palms  along 
the  coast  some  70  miles  south  of  Port  Shepstone.  This  appears  to  be  n  new 
species  of  coconut,  adapted  to  warm  temperate  conditions ;  the  nuts  are  said  to 
be  smaller  than  those  of  the  typical  Coco9  nucifera.  The  fruits  have  the  flavor 
of  coconut  and  are  much  prized  by  the  Tondos,  who  traveled  scores  of  miles  to 
collect  and  sell  them.    They  are  used  as  food,  and,  I  am  told,  for  oil."    (Davy.) 

'*  Until  quite  recently  only  two  genera  of  palms  were  known  from  South 
Africa.  A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Charles  Ross,  then  conservator  of  forests  at 
Umtata,  reported  the  occurrence  of  another  kind  in  Pondoland.  This  has  now 
been  found  to  be  the  representative  of  a  new  genus  named  Jubaeopsis,  from  its 
nearest  ally,  Jubaea,  a  monotypic  genus  of  South  America  (Chili).  The  fruit  of 
Jubaeopsis  differs  from  that  of  Cocos  by  the  position  of  the  germinating  holea. 
which  in  the  latter  genus  are  situated  near  the  base  of  the  nut,  but  in  Jubaeopsis 
near  its  equator.  The  endosperm  is  hollow,  as  in  the  coconut,  and  also  of  a 
sweetish  taste,  but  without  milk.  A  tree  up  to  20  feet  high,  with  leaves  12  to  15 
feet  long.  The  $  flowers  are  inserted  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  branches  of  the 
spadix  and  possess  8  to  16  stamens,  the  9  flowers  being  on  the  lower  parts. 
The  fruits  are  about  the  size  of  walnuts,  but  nearly  glpbular,  the  fibrous  perl- 
carp  being  yellow  when  ripe.  The  palm  occurs,  as  far  as  known,  only  at  two 
localities  in  Pondoland,  viz.,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Umslkaba  and  the  Unitentu 
Rivers,  in  both  cases  only  on  the  northern  bank  and  in  close  proximity  to  the 
water.  As  this  is,  apart  from  the  widely  spread  coconut  palm,  the  only  member 
of  the  tribe  which  occurs  in  Africa,  all  the  others  being  American,  its  dis* 
covery  throws  some  new  light  on  the  origin  of  the  Cocoineae  and  the  relation- 
ship of  our  flora."    (Marloth,  Flora  of  South  Africa,  vol,  4*  P-  4^,) 

41485  to  41488. 

From  Orotina,  Costa  Rica.  Presented  by  Mr.  Carlos  Werckl^.  Received 
November  16,  1915.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Werckl6. 

41485.  LiCANiA  PLATYPUS   (Hemsl.)     Frltscb.     Rosaceie.        Sansapote. 

**  Seeds  of  the  forest  sansapcrte,  which  is  the  poorest  and  smallest 
fruit  of  all  four  or  Ave  species  of  Licania;  still  the  little  meat  it  has 
is  quite  good.  A  splendid,  very  large  forest  tree,  the  timber  of  which 
is  considered  nearly  as  valuable  as  Cedrela.  I  will  try  to  graft  the 
Couepia  on  it." 

41486  and  41487.  Solanum  sp.    Solanacese. 

"  Root  cuttings  of  a  very  low-growing  perennial  herb,  which  makes  a 
single,  vertical  root  like  a  yuca  (manioc),  which  enters  into  the  soil  to 
a  great  depth.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  edible  or  poisonous.  The 
soft  herbaceous  plant  spreads  over  the  ground  at  a  height  of  a  few 
inches;  the  large,  solitary,  night-blooming  flowers  are  a  beautiful  pure 
white  and  have  a  very  fine  fragrance,  which,  however,  is  only  noticeable 
at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  plant,  though  it  is  not  mild." 
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41486  to  41488— Continued. 

41488.  An  NONA  pubfubea  Moc.  and  Sesse. '  Annonaces.  Soncoya. 

"This  fruit  has  only  two  defects — the  seeds  are  too  large  and  are 
'cling.'  It  is  recommended  for  crossing  witli  Annona  squamosa  and 
Annona  cherimola.** 

41489.  Halesia  Carolina  montioola  A.ehder.    Styracaceae. 

Mountain  silverbell. 

Seeds  from   Jamaica   Plain,   Mass.     Presented  by  Prof.   G.   S.   Sargent, 
Arnold  Arboretum.     Received  November  13,  1915. 

"The  silver-bell  tree  of  the  Southern  States,  Halesia  tetraptera,  has  long 
been  cultivated  in  northern  gardens.  It  Is  usually  shrubby  in  habit  witb 
several  stout,  wide-spreading  stems,  and  here  at  the  North  rarely  grows  more 
than  15  to  20  feet  high.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Southern  States  from  West 
Virginia  and  southern  Illinois  to  northern  Florida  and  eastern  Texas.  It 
grows  at  low  altitudes  and  does  not  appear  to  ascend  to  the  slopes  of  the  higti 
Appalachian  Mountains,  although  the  Halesia  of  those  mountain  forests  was 
long  considered  identical  with  the  lowland  tree.  The  Halesia  of  the  high 
slopes,  however.  Is  a  tree  often  80  to  90  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  8  feet  in 
diameter,  sometimes  free  of  branches  for  a  distance  of  €0  feet  from  the 
ground.  It  is  apparently  only  in  recent  years  that  this  mountain  tree  has 
been  introduced  into  cultivation  by  the  Biltmore  Nursery.  From  Biltmore  it 
was  sent  to  the  parks  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  from  Rochester  it  came  to  the 
Arboretum  with  a  description  of  its  peculiar  habit,  large  flowers,  and  fruit 
The  mountain  tree,  which  has  lately  been  distinguished  here  as  var.  numtieoUi, 
growe  as  a  tree  from  the  time  the  seed  germinates,  and  the  seedlings  show  do 
variation  of  habit.  Young  trees  are  clean  stemmed  with  short  branches  whicb 
form  a  narrow  pyramidal  head.  The  leaves  are  of  rather  different  shape  and 
less  hairy  than  those  of  the  lowland  tree;  the  flowers  are  fully  a  third  larger 
and  the  fruit  is  nearly  twice  as  large.  Trees  less  than  10  feet  produce  flowers 
and  fruit  in  abundance.  There  is  now  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  moun- 
tain Halesia  will  prove  one  of  the  handsomest  flowering  trees  of  large  size 
which  it  is  ];>ossible  to  cultivate  in  this  climate.  Its  tall  trunk  and  narrow 
head  suggest  that  it  may  prove  a  good  street  and  roadside  tree."  {Amoli 
Arboretum,  Bulletin  of  Popular  Informatiotk) 

41490.  CoLOCAsiA  EscuLENTA  (L.)  Schott.    AracesB. 

■ 

Tubers  from  Joinvllle,  Brazil.     Presented  by  Mr.  Jean  Knatz.     Received 
October  25,  1915. 

"  Cara  (Kara),  Cara  is  much  used  to  mix  with  flour  after  being  baked,  in 
order  to  make  the  bread  used  by  the  farmers,  into  which  enter  sweet  potatoes, 
cassava,  flour  and  *taya,*  especially  now  that  wheat  flour  is  so  expensive.  I 
think  the  larger  sort  of  *  cara  *  is  the  taro  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.**     {Knatt.) 

41491  and  41492. 

Seeds  from  Chungking,  China.     Presented  by  Mr.  E.  Widler.     Received 
November  18,  1915.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Widler. 

41491.  CucuBBiTA  PEPo  L.    Cucurbitaceae.  Nan  kua. 

"  Nan  kua,  A  creeping  plant  10  to  15  feet  long ;  grows  best  at  a  ton- 
perature  of  70°  to  110°  F.  It  takes  about  three  months  to  mature; 
bears  yellow  flowers  and  fruits  in  the  autumn.  The  fruit  is  5  feet  In 
circumference  and  weighs  about  40  catties.    It  Is  used  only  as  a  vegetable 
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and  is  prepared  by  sweetening  and  boiling.    It  sells  in  the  market  for 
about  20  cash  per  catty." 

41492.  Benincasa  hispida  (Thunb.)  Cogn.    Cucurbitaceae.    Wax  crourd. 

"  Tung  kua.  A  plant  20  to  30  feet  long.  Grows  best  at  a  temperature  of 
70°  to  110<^  F. ;  takes  about  six  months  to  mature ;  bears  yellow  flowers 
and  fruits  in  the  autumn.  The  fruit  is  3  feet  long  and  2  feet  in  circum- 
ference ;  is  used  only  as  a  vegetable,  boiled  and  sweetened,  and  sells  in 
the  market  at  25  cash  per  catty." 

41493.  Annona  CHERiMoiixV  Miller.    AnnonacesB.  Cherimoya. 

Seeds  from  Brisbane,  Australia.     Presenteil  by  Mr.  Leslie  Gordon  Corrie. 
Received  November  22,  1915. 

41494.  Rhaphtthamnus  cnrANOCARPUS  (Bert.)  Miers.    Verbenacese. 

Esplna  blanca. 

Seeds  from  Bariloche,  Argentina.    Presented  by  Dr.  Joseph  Vereertbrug- 
ghen.    Received  November  22,  1915. 

'*This  plant,  espina  Uanca  (white  thorn),  which  I,  found  in  the  Canyon 
Bariloche,  is  an  evergreen  belonging,  I  believe,  to  the  Chilean  vegetation. 
Animals  eat  it  the  year  round  and  like  it  very  much,  horses  as  well  as  cattle." 
( Vereertbrugghen. ) 

4**  495.  Eandia  sp.    Kubiacese. 

Seeds  from  Orotina,  Costa  Rica.    Presented  by  Mr.  Carlos  Werckl^.     Re- 
ceived November  24,  1915. 

"From  the  Pacific  coast  Is  much  more  beautiful  than  Randia  aculeata, 
but  it  is  suitable  for  hot  climates  only."    {Werckl^.) 

41496.  Persea  americana  Miller.    Lauraceae.  Avocado. 

(Persea  graiUsima  Gaertn.  f.) 

Seeds  from  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.    Presented  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.   Received  November  24,  1915. 

"Palta,  From  tree  A,  bearing  in  October;  large  and  medium  good." 
iWerckl^,) 

41497.  Amygdaltts  fersiga  L.    Amygdalaceae.  Peach. 

[Prunus  per$ica  Stokes.) 

Seeds  from  Bordeaux,  France.    Presented  by  Mr.  George  A.  Bucklln,  Jr., 
American  consul.    Received  November  26,  1915. 

"  For  these  seeds  we  are  indebted  to  a  resident  of  this  region,  M.  Denjean,  of 
Bordeaux,  France,  who  has  carefully  selected  seeds  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
fruit  coming  to  his  attention,  all  grown  in  this  section  of  southern  France. 
Unfortunately,  the  names  of  the  varieties  have  not  been  preserved  and  the 
seeds  identified,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  seeds  which  come  from  excellent  mis- 
cellaneous stock  will  be  of  some  service."     {Bucklin.) 

41498.  Amygdaltts  persica  L.    Amygdalacese.  Peach. 
{Prunus  persica  Stokes.) 

Seeds  from  Milan,  Italy.    Presented  by  Mr.  John  H.  Grout,  American  con- 
sul.  Received  NoTember  26, 1915. 
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"  Hardly  any  of  the  peaches  to  be  found  In  the  markets  here  are  grown  in 
this  district,  being  brought  from  the  outside.  This  is  a  mixed  lot  of  seett  ob- 
tained from  a  seed  house  here."     (Grout,) 

41499.  DipsAcus  fullontm  L.    Dipsacacese.  Teasel. 

Seeds  from  Marseille,  France.    Presented  by  Mr.  A.  Gaulin,  American  con- 
sul general.     Received  November  23,  1915.       , 

"  Seeds  of  the  best  variety  of  teasel  grown  in  the  Avignon  and  Department 
of  Vaucluse  region.  This  sample  was  obtained  from  Messrs.  G.  and  E.  Dnckers. 
of  Gavaillon,  Vaucluse."     (Qaulin.) 

41500.  Spathodea  campanulata  Beauv.    Bignoniace«e. 

Seeds  from  Buitenzorg,  Java.     Presented  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Koningsberger,  di- 
rector, Botanic  Gardens.     Received   November  23,  *1915. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  31953  and  39415  for  previous  introductions. 

41501.  MiMusops  ELENGi  L.    SapotacesB.  MunamaL 

Seeds  from  Lawang.  Java.     Presented  by  Mr.  M.  Buysman,  Jardin  Bo- 
tanique.     Received  November  27,  1915. 

"  A  large  evergreen  tree,  with  glossy,  oval,  fleshy  leaves.  The  wood  is  good 
for  cabinetmaking.  Joinery,  and  turning.  The  fruit,  which  is  shaped  like  an 
olive,  is  eaten, .but  its  flavor  is  not  very  agreeable.  The  odorous  flowers,  which 
|X)8sess  astringent  and  tonic  proiierties,  serve  for  the  preparation  of  a  perfume: 
the  red,  woody,  fibrous  bark  is  astringent  and  is  used  as  a  gargle  for  salivatioiL 
The  fruit  and  seeds  furnish  an  oil  for  burning.  The  root  is  astringent" 
{Lanessan,  Les  Plantes  Utiles  des  Colonics  Francaise.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  30957  and  37726  for  previous  introduction. 

41502.  Arbutus  unedo  L.    Ericaceae.  Stra'wberry  tree. 

Seeds  from   Sacramento,   Cal.     Pre.sented  by   Mr.   W.   Vortriede,  Capitol 
building  and  grounds.    Received  December  1,  1915. 

"  An  evergreen  tree,  from  15  to  30  feet  high,  occasionally  40  feet  In  Its  native 
districts  in  Ireland,  but  nearly  always  a  wide-topped  shrub  under  cultivation: 
young  shoots  glandular  hairy.  Leaves  smooth,  2  to  4  inches  long,  dark  shinia? 
green.  Flowers  produced  from  October  to  December  in  drooping  panicles  '2 
inches  long  and  wide.  Corolla  white  or  pinkish,  pitcher  shaped,  one-fourth  inch 
long.  Fruit  globose,  strawberrylike,  three-fourths  inch  across,  orange  red, 
rough  on  the  surface.  It  ripens  during  the  autumn  following  the  production  of 
the  flowers,  at  the  same  time  as  the  succeeding  crop  of  blossoms.  Native  of 
the  Mediterranean  region  and  southwestera  Ireland,  especially  on  the  islands  and 
shores  of  the  Lakes  of  Klllarney,  where  it  attains  its  largest  dimensi<ms. 
(Adapted  from  W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isle^,  vol,  1, 
p.  203.) 

41503.  Elaeocarpus  sp.    Eleeocarpaceee. 

Seeds  from  Kamerunga,  via  Cairns,  Australia.     Presented  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Hamilton.    Received  October  18,  1915. 

•*  Native  edible  nut" 
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41504  to  41508. 

Seeds  from  Matania  El  Suff,  Epjypt     Presented  by  Mr.  Alfred  Blrcher, 
Middle  Egypt  Botanic  Station.     Received  November  30,  1015. 

41504.  Cabisba  GBANDiFLORA  (E.  Mey.)  DC.    Apocynnceie.      Natal  plum. 

"  This  handsome  shrub,  15  to  18  feet  in  height,  originally  from  South 
Africa,  is  cultivated  in  southern  Florida  and  southern  California  for  orna- 
ment and  for  its  scarlet  edible  fruits  the  size  of  a  plum.  It  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  hedge  plants  in  South  Africa  and  is  sometimes  used  for 
tMs  purpose  in  the  United  Statea  The  foliage  is  dense,  glossy  green  in 
color ;  leaves  opposite,  thick,  and  leathery,  1  to  2  inches  long,  flowers  star 
shaped,  fragrant,  about  2  inches  across  and  borne  in  small  terminal 
cj'uies.  The  plant  blooms  most  abundantly  In  the  early  spring,  but  pro- 
duces a  few  scattering  flowers  throughout  the  year;  their  waxy  texture 
and  fragrance  are  suggestive  of  the  jasmine.  The  fruits,  most  of  which 
ripen  In  summer,  are  ovoid  or  ell^)tic  in  form,  commonly  1  to  2  inches 
long,  with  a  thin  skin  inclosing  the  Arm  granular,  reddish  pulp,  toward 
the  center  of  which  are  several  thli  papery  see<ls,  sometimes  as  many  as 
twenty  or  more.  The  fruit  Is  very  attractive  In  appearance,  but  is  not 
generally  relished  when  eaten  out  of  hand ;  Its  flavor  suggests  the  rasp- 
berry or  cranberry,  and  when  stewed  It  yields  a  sauce  which  greatly  re- 
sembles that  made  from  the  latter  fruit.  It  is  also  used  for  Jelly  and  pre- 
serves. It  is  not  of  commercial  Importance  in  the  United  States,  but  Is 
frequently  planted  in  gardens  for  ornament  and  fruit.  When  used  as  a 
hedge  plant  it  withstands  shearing  admirably,  but  yields  little  fruit  under 
these  conditions.  Its  growth  is  compact  and  low,  and  it  has  the  inter- 
esting habit  of  branching  dlchotomously.  The  plant  is  easily  propagate<I 
by  layering,  and  it  is  not  diflficult  to  bud,  using  the  common  method  of 
shield  budding.  Late  spring  Is  the  best  time  to  do  the  work."  (Adapted 
from  W.  Popenoe,  in  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  under 
Natal  plum,  voL  ^,  p.  2114^) 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  11734,  28722,  and  34166  for  previous  introductions. 

41505.  Carissa  ORANDiFLOBA  (E.  Mey.)  DC.    Apocynacea".      Natal  plum. 
See  previous  number  (S.  P.  I.  No.  41.104)  for  description. 

41506.  CARissiP  CABANDAS  L.     Apocyuaceip.  Caraunda. 

'*  Maha-karamba  (Singhalese),  Perunkiht  (Tamil).  A  small  tree  or 
large  shrub,  with  sharp,  rigid,  forked  thorns  and  oval  leaves,  native  of 
the  dry  region  of  Ceylon ;  also  of  India  and  Malaya.  It  blossoms  chiefly 
in  February  and  March  and  ripens  its  fruits  in  August  and  September. 
The  fruit  when  ripe  much  resembles  a  damson,  both  in  size  and  color,  but 
in  the  interior  are  a  number  of  small  seeds.  In  India  Jt  is  made  into  a 
pickle  Just  before  it  is  ripe,  and  is  also  use<l  in  tarts  and  puddings,  being 
considered  to  resemble  gooseberries  in  flavour.  For  these  purposes  it  is 
said  to  be  superior  to  any  other  Indian  fruit.  When  ripe  It  makes  a  very 
good  jelly.  The  [)lant  Is  commonly  employed  for  barrier  hedges,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  well  suited.  Propagated  from  seed.  Suited  to  dry  districts 
at  low  elevations."  {MacMillan,  Handbook  of  Tropical  Gardening  and 
Planting,  2d  ed.,  p.  J 49.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  23750  and  34364  for  previous  Introductions. 

41507.  Phoenix  fabinifeba  Roxburgh.     Phoenlcaceie.  Palm. 

Habitat.  India  and  South  China.  A*  dwarf  sihvIos,  having  a  stem  2 
feet  high,  completely  enveloped  by  the  leaf  sheaths;  fronds  6  feet  long, 
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41504  to  41508— Continued. 

unarmed,  pinnate,  reclinate,  with  long,  awl-shaped,  plicate  leaflets: 
flowers  dioecious;  spathe  polyvalved;  spadix  erect;  fruit  a  drupe,  ot^I, 
1  cm.  in  length,  fleshy,  black,  hard;  stone  single,  oblong,  homy.  In 
Cochin  China  the  plant  goes  under  the  name  Cay-cho  Ja.  The  trunk 
stripped  of  its  leaves  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  starch  w^hich  the 
poor  use  in  case  of  need.  This  palm  stands  the  climate  of  the  south  of 
France  without  protection.  It  is  adapted  to  sandy  and  otherwise  dry 
and  barren  land,  but  prefers  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  (Adapted  from 
Von  Mueller,  Select  Extra-Tropical  Plants,  p.  575,  and  De  LanesMti, 
Lea  Plantes  Utiles  des  Colonies  Francaises,  p.  78^.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  32821  for  previous  introduction. 

41508.  MusA  sp.    Musaceie.  Banana. 

"  Banana  seeds  which  were  produced  without  artificial  pollination. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  the  pollen  is  from  the  same  genus  or  from  a 
Strelitzia  growing  near  it.  It  is  remarkable  that  only  the  variety 
Orinoco  (from  Florida)  develops  seeds,  while  several  other  varieties 
growing  also  In  the  vicinity  are  seedless.*'     {Bircher.) 

41509.  OsTERDAMiA  TENUiFouA  (Trin.)  Kuntze.    PoacesB. 
(Zoyisa  tenuifolia  Trin.) 


Seeds  from  the  Island  of  Guam.  Presented  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Thompson,  Guam 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station ;  obtained  by  him  .  from  the  Bonlne 
Islands.    Received  in  1912. 

"  This  grass  is  used  for  lawn  purposes  in  Japan  and  is  said  to  succeed  well 
about  Yokohama.  It  was  originally  described  from  the  Mascarene  Islands. 
It  has  been  tested  in  a  preliminary  way  in  California,  at  Biloxl,  Miss.,  and  at 
Miami,  Fla.  The  grass  makes  a  very  beautiful  dark-green  turf,  the  leaves  being 
short,  never  more  than  an  inch  or  two  long,  much  resembling  the  turf  of  red 
fescue.  Stout  rootstocks  are  produced  in  abundance,  and  these  have  a  ten- 
dency to  elevate  the  turf,  a  defect  which  can  be  remedied  by  proper  roUini^ 
The  grass  has  considerable  promise  for  fine  turf  and  for  golf  purposes  in  the 
South."    (C.  V.  Piper.) 

41510  to  41516.  Triticum  aestivum  L.    Peace®.  Wheat 

(Triticum  vulgare  Vlll.) 

Seed  from  Quetta  Valley,  Baluchistan.  Presented  by  Mr.  A.  Howard,  Im- 
perial Economic  Botanist,  Pusa,  Bengal,  India.  Received  November  Z 
1915.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Howard. 

41510.  '^Common  winter  wheat.  Spike  bearded,  10  to  13  cm.,  tapering; 
glumes  white,  firm,  glaborous;  beaks  1  to  25  nam.;  kernel  red,  lai^,  7 
to  8  mm.,  hard." 

41511.  "Common  winter  wheat.  Spike  bearded,  10  to  12  cm.,  cylin- 
drical; glumes  white,  glabrous;  kernel  amber,  medium  soft;  beaks  (a) 
7  heads,  1  to  15  mm.,  (6)3  heads,  1  to  2  mm." 

41512.  "  Common  winter  wheat.  Spike  bearded,  beards  short,  3  to  4 
cm.;  glumes  white,  pubescent,  kernel  amber,  medium  hard;  beak:; 
1  to  3  mm." 

41513.  "  Common  winter  wheat.    Spike  bearded,  cylindrical,  10  to  12  cm. : 
glumes  white,  pubescent ;  kernel  amber,  medium  hard ;  beaks  1  to  20  mm.'* 
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41610  to  41616— Continued. 

41514.  "Ck)inmon  winter  wheat  Spike  bearded,  tapering,  9  to  12  cm.; 
glumes  brown,  glabrous;  kernel  red,  medium  soft;  beaks  1  to  15  mm/' 

41515.  "Common  winter  wheat.  Spike  bearded,  cylindrical,  10  to  12 
cm.;  glumes  brown,  glabrous;  kernel  amber  (?),  medium  soft;  beaks 
1  to  25  mm." 

41516.  "Common  winter  wheat.  Spike  bearded,  beards  short,  3  to  4 
cm. ;  spike  cylindrical,  10  to  11  cm. ;  glumes  brown,  pubescent ;  kernel 
amber,  medium  soft ;  beaks  1  to  25  mm." 


41517  to  41519.  Pybus  communis  L.    Malaceae.  Pear. 

From  Salmon  Arm,  Canada.  Presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Sharpe.  Re- 
ceived December  3,  1915.  Quoted  notes  from  L.  Sp&th's  catalogue,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  shown. 

41517.  Eva  Baltet.  "  A  very  large,  beautifully  colored,  melting,  sweet 
pear,  very  Juicy,  and  similar  in  the  quality  of  the  flesh  to  the  Bolz- 
farbigen  butterbime  (Fondante  des  bois),  but  better  flavored.  Tree 
bearing  early  and  heavily  from  mid-October  to  the  end  of  November. 
This  new  French  introduction  is  declared  by  a  large  number  of 
growers  to  be  an  excellent  pear,  worthy  of  distribution.'* 

Mr.  T.  A.  Sharpe,  ex-superintendent  of  the  Agassiz  (B.  O.)  Experi- 
ment Station,  is  very  much  Interested  in  pear  culture  and  is  fruiting 
out  a  good  many  French  varieties.  He  told  me  that  the  Jules  Chiyot 
was  a  much  heavier  bearer  than  the  Bartlett,  which  It  resembles  very 
closely,  and  It  has  none  of  the  objectionable  muskiness  of  the  Bartlett, 
and  that  the  Marguerite  Marillat,  which  Is  one  of  the  few  pears  that 
fruit  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  does  very  well  at  Salmon  Arm, 
B.  C.  The  variety  called  Eva  Ballet,  an  early  fall  pear,  does  particu- 
larly well  here,  and  fruits  abundantly ;  it  was  introduced  in  1897.  The 
fruits  do  not  pull  down  the  limbs,  and  it  begins  fruiting  at  the  crotch." 
{David  FairchUdf  trip  report  to  Canada  including  British  Columbiaf 
fall  of  1915.) 

41518.  Doktor  Jules  Guyot.  "A  large  to  very  large,  excellent  table  and 
market  pear,  ripening  in  September.  Tree  bearing  early  and  very 
heavily;  not  tender. 

41519.  Margtterite  Marillat.  "A  large  to  very  large,  fine  table  pear, 
bearing  early  and  heavily." 

41520  to  41554. 

Seeds  from  Bhutan,  India.  Collected  by  Mr.  R,  B.  Cooper,  and  presented 
by  Bees  (Ltd.^,  Liverpool,  England,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  A.  K.  Bulley. 
Received  November  18,  1915.     Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Cooper. 

41520.  Primula  sp.     Prlmulacese.  Primrose. 

"  (No.  4761.)  Grows  at  an  altitude  of  11,000  feet  In  marshy  peat  In 
the  open.    White  with  star  of  yellow  on  corolla  lobes." 

41521.  Primula  sp.    Prlmulacese.  Primrose. 

"  (No.  4762.)  •  Two  feet  tall,  like  sikkimensis,  but  brilliant  golden 
yellow  flowers.  Grows  In  open  glades  by  streams  in  Abies  forest  at  an 
altitude  of  11,000  feet  Clumps  on  peaty  turf  on  bowlders  in  the  streams 
themselves.** 
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41520  to  41554 — Continued.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Cooper.) 

41522.   Lloydia  sp.    Liliacete. 

"(No.  4763.)  Common  in  an  open  marsh  at  an  altitude  of  11,000  feet. 
Small,  yellow  flowered." 

41528.  Phvteuma  sp.    Campanulacete. 

"  (No.  4766.)  A  plant  2  feet  high.  Grows  on  alpine  peat  turf  at  an 
altitude  of  13,000  feet,  a  gray  hairy  mound  with  pendent  narrow  leaves 
emerging.  Flowers  never  seen.  Attacked  by  yaks,  sheep,  partridges, 
and  spidere." 

41524.  WuLFENiA  AMHpaisTiANA  Beuth.     Scrophulariaceie. 

**(No  4767.)  A  small  herb  found  among  loose  pebbles  and  streams  at 
an  altitude  of  14,000  feet,  with  rosette  6  inches  in  diameter.  Rowers 
blue,  smaU,  in  long  spike." 

41525.  Meconopsis  sinuata  Prain.    Papaveracese. 

"  (No.  4768.)  A  prickly  plant  1  to  2  feet  high  among  small  rhododen- 
dron bushes  at  an  altitude  of  13,000  feet.  Flowers  blue,  2  to  3  inches 
in  diameter." 

41526.  Swertia  sp.    Gentianace^e. 

"  (No.  47(59.)  A  white-flowered  mound  1  fcx)t  high  on  poor  peaty 
soil  overlying  scree  at  altitudes  of  13,000  to  14,000  feet." 

41527.  Polygonum  sp.    Polygonacese. 

**  (No.  4770.)  A  clumpy  Polygonum  among  stones  and  peaty  sp^t* 
in  gaps  in  rhododendron  forests  at  an  altitude  of  13,000  feet.  Club  1 
foot  thick  or  rosette  larger.  Flower  spike  large  and  pendent,  rich  red. 
10  inches  long  at  times.    Also  seen  in  rock  ledges  at  its  best** 

41528.  Primula  sp.     Primulaceie.  Primrose. 

"(No.  4771.)  One  to  two  feet  high,  growing  among  rhododendron  bushes 
at  an  altitude  of  13,000  feet.  Like  Primula  ohliqua,  dead  white  with  do 
eye  to  speak  of  and  with  heads  of  eight  flowers." 

41529.  PoTENTiLLA  sp.    RosacesB. 

"(No.  4772.)  Common  on  uplands,  at  times  in  peaty  turf,  at  altitude* 
of  13,000  to  15,000  feet.  A  little  heap  of  yellow  flowers  9  Inches  in  di 
ameter." 

41530.  Impatiens  sp.    Impatientacefe. 

"  (No.  4773.)  Growing  in  6-inch  turfs  by  a  stream  edge  among  sandy 
compost  at  an  altitude  of  12.0(X)  feet.    Flowers  yellow." 

41531.  Caltha  sp.    Ranunculacese. 

"(No.  4774.)  A  golden-yellow  flowered,  tufted  plant  in  2  Indies  of 
water  in  a  swamp  at  an  altitude  of  13,000  feet" 

41532.  Swertia  sp.    Gentlanaceje. 

"(No.  4775.)  A  small  purple-flowered,^  procumbent-habited  plant  in 
peaty  turf  at  an  altitude  of  13.000  feet" 

41533.  Cirsium  sp.     Asteraceje. 

{Cnicus  sp.) 

"  (No.  477(5.)  Grows  on  scree  among  Junlperus  at  an  altitude  •' 
13,(KK)  feet.  Large,  white  haire<l,  prickly.  White  head  of  one  to  \^^^ 
inflorescences,  2  inches  in  diameter. 
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41520  to  41554— Continued.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  B.  E.  Cooper.) 

41534.  CBEMAirTH ODIUM  sp.    Asteraceffi. 

"(No.  4777.)     With  yellow  nodding  heads,  on  dry  exposed  grass-cov- 
ered slopes  at  altitudes  of  13,000  to  14,000  feet." 

41535  to  41540.  Pbimula  spp.    Primulacete.  Primrose. 

41535.  "(No.  4779.)  A  small  plant  occurring  in  swampy  peat  at 
an  altitude  of  13,000  feet.  Large  flowers  of  delicate  heliotrope, 
sweet  scented ;  two  to  four  in  a  head  on  a  slender  stem.** 

41536.  "(No.  4780.)  Like  sikHmensU,  but  a  smaller  plant  Six 
inches  high  in  swampy  peat,  growing  with  No.  41535.  Flowers  yel- 
low, lianging  three  to  five  in  a  head ;  very  delicate." 

41537.  "(No.  4781.)  Among  peaty  soil  and  rocks  of  scree  at  alti- 
tudes of  13,000  to  14,000  feet.    Flowers  yellow." 

41538.  "(No.  4783.)  aP.  nivalisf)  Grows  among  moist  peaty  turf 
among  bowlders  by  streams  at  an  altitude  of  13,0(X)  feet.  Showy 
heads  of  purple  flowers,  with  eye.    Flowers  appear  before  leaves." 

41539.  "(No.  4784.)  Grows  at  edge  of  marsh  in  moist  peat;  altitude 
13,000  feet.  Reticulate,  petiolate  leaves  and  leafly  bracts  at  base  of 
loose  Inflorescences  of  yellow  flowers  of  sikkimensis  type." 

41540.  "  (No.  4785.)  Grows  in  marsh  at  an  altitude  of  13,000  feet; 
flowers  small,  white,  in  loose  head ;  leaves  small  and  coriaceous." 

41541.  Meconopsis  hobridula  Hook.  f.  and  Thoms.    Papaveracese. 

"  (No.  4786.)  Plant  tufted  on  peaty  turf  at  an  altitude  of  15,000  feet 
Large  sky-blue  flowers." 

41542  to  41544.    Pbiuui^  spp.    Primulacese.  Primrose. 

41542.  "(No.  4787.)  Grows  in  sandy  soil  on  sheltered  rock  ledges 
at  an  altitude  of  14,000  feet.  Allied  to  Primula  tibetica,  but  heads 
much  looser  and  flowers  larger." 

41543.  "(No.  4788.)  A  small  primrose  with  large  flowers,  pale 
heliotrope,  two  to  four  on  a  loose  spike.  Grows  in  shaded  crevices 
at  an  altitude  of  13,000  feet." 

41544.  "(No.  4744.)  Grows  in  moist  peat  at  an  altitude  of  10,000 
feet    Flowers  yellow." 

41545.  PoLYGALA  sp.    Polygslaceie. 

"(No.  3985.)  The  rosette  is  a  nest  of  leaves  4  Inches  In  diameter  in 
moist  peaty  soil.  There  is  a  head  of  small  white  flowers  one-half  inch  in 
diameter  on  a  stalk  3  Inches  high ;  growing  at  an  altitude  of  11,000  feet." 

41546.  Euphorbia  sp.    Euphorbiacese. 

"  (No.  4351.)  A  tuberous  herb  growing  on  peaty  slopes  and  meadows 
at  an  altitude  of  9,000  feet    Inflorescences  a  showy  gold." 

41547.  Primula  sp.    Prlmulacese.  Primrose. 

"(No.  4392.)  (Perhaps  Primula  elongata,)  In  fruit  among  rhododen- 
dron bushes  at  an  altitude  of  12,500  feet ;  flowers  said  to  be  white." 

41548.  PRiMXTLA  FETiOLARis  Walllch.    Prlmulaceffi.  Primrose. 

"(No.  4397.)  A  variety  growing  at  an  altitude  of  12,000  feet  and  pre- 
ferring moist  soil,  with  dead  leaves  in  compost  in  the  shade  of  Betula, 
rhododendron  bushes,  etc.  Rosette  1  foot  in  diameter,  flower  spike  1 
foot  high ;  seen  only  In  fruit" 
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41520  to  41554— Continued.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Cooper.) 

41549.  I*oLYGONUM  sp.    Polygonaceie. 

"(No.  4407.)  A  clump  of  Polygonum  among  stones  and  peaty  spots  Id 
gaps  in  a  rhododendron  forest  at  an  altitude  of  13,000  feet.  Clump  1 
foot  thick  or  rosette  larger.  Flower  spike  large  and  pendent,  rich  red, 
10  inches  long  at  times.    Also  seen  in  rock  ledges  at  its  best.*' 

41550.  Aquilegia  sp.    Ranunculacete. 

"(No.  4410.)  An  herb  1  foot  high  in  fruit  among  Cyananthus  and 
moist  undergrowth  of  Betula  forest  at  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet  Flowers 
never  seen." 

41551.  CoRYDALis  sp.    Papaveraoeae. 

"(No.  4511.)  An  herb  1  foot  high  on  moist  gravel  by  a  stream  at  an 
altitude  of  11,000  feet.  Very  showy  sprays  of  yellow,  brown-tipped  flowers, 
usually  under  light  shade  of  Acers,  etc." 

41552.  Primula  petiolabis  Walllch.    Prlmulacete.  Prunrose. 

"(No.  4512.)  Differing  from  No.  41548  in  leaves  not  being  hastate. 
Found  in  fruit  at  an  altitude  of  12,000  feet  in  moist  black  soil  uader 
Abies  forest.    Plant  similar  in  size  to  No.  4397  [S.  P.  I.  No.  41MS.1" 

41553.  RuBUS  sp.    Rosaces.  *  Bramble. 

"(No.  4513.)  A  bush  2  feet  high,  showy  In  autumn  with  silver  foliar 
and  orange-yellow  fruits.  Common  in  bamboo  forests  at  an  altitude  of 
11,000  feet." 

41554.  Rinsus  sp.    Rosacese.  Bramble. 

"(No.  4514.)  A  bush  4  feet  high  on  edge  of  Abies  forest  at  an  altitude 
of  12,000  feet.    Leaves  dark  green  with  reddish  brown  calyx  and  fruits." 

41555.  Hedysarum  boreale  Nutt.    Fabacefie. 

Seeds  from  Saskatoon,  Canada.    Collected  by  Mr.  David  Falrchild.  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received  October  25,  1915. 

"This  hardy,  short-seasoned,  early-maturing  Hedysarum  was  collected  by 
I*rof.  T.  N.  Willing  and  myself  in  sight  of  the  president's  residence  on  the 
sromuls  of  the  University  of  Saskatchewan.  It  was  grow^ing  on  rather  dry 
hillsides  and  produced  a  plant  about  2  feet  high.  It  is  apparently  a  heavy 
stHHler  and,  according  to  Prof.  Willing,  the  cattle  are  very  fond  of  It,  So  far 
as  he  knew,  it  had  never  been  cultivated,  and  I  sent  it  with  the  idea  that  it 
might  be  crossed  with  lledymrum  coronarium  or  with  species  of  Hedysarum 
sent  in  by  Mr.  Meyer  from  Siberia.  I  can  not  help  thinking  that  there  may  be 
something  In  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  for  forage  purposes."     {FairchiM.) 

41556  to  41565. 

Seeds  from  Bhutan,  India.  Collected  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Cooper  and  presented  by 
Bees  (Ltd.),  Liverpool,  England,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  A.  K.  Bulley.  Re- 
ceived November  18,  1915.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  CJooper. 

41556.  Gaultheria  sp.    Ericacese. 

"(No.  4525.)  A  low-creeping  plant  on  rock  surfaces  and  peaty  alpine 
turf  at  an  altitude  of  12,000  feet.  The  showy  blue  berries  are  profuse. 
This  is  a  much  hirger  plant  than  the  Gaultheria  trichophyUa  and  exist*  J 
on  exposed  rock  faces  with  only  a  mere  suspicion  of  soil  in  occasional  I 
crevices." 
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41556  to  41565— Continued.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Cooper.) 

41557.  CoRYDALis  sp.    Papaveraceae. 

"(No.  4528.)  A  sloiuler  herb  in  fruit  under  Abies  forest  at  an  altitude 
of  12,000  feet." 

41558.  Leycesteria  Formosa  Wallich.     Caprifollnceie. 

"(No.  4535.)  Caprifoliaceae  ( ?).  A  bush  6  feet  high  under  light  shade 
In  Acer  and  Picea  forest  at  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet.  Flowers  pink 
backed  by  red  bracts,  in  dense  sprays  at  end  of  fresh  wood  shoots." 

41559.  Clintonia  sp.    Convallariace«». 

"(No.  4545.)  A  liliaceous  plant  found  in  loose  peaty  soil  under  rhodo- 
dendron forest  at  an  altitude  of  10,500  feet.  Two  basal  leaves  and  a  head 
of  delicate  blue  flowers  pendent  on  a  slender  stem  6  inches  long." 

41560.  LoNicERA  sp.     Gaprifoliacete.  Honeysuckle. 

"(No.  4553.)  A  slender  bush  6  inches  high  by  a  stream  under  rhodo- 
dendron and  Abies  forest  at  an  altitude  of  11,000  feet.  Has  pink  waxy 
flowers  in  pairs  and  very  showy  reddish  fruits." 

41561.  Salvia  sp.    Menthacese. 

"  ( No.  4671. )  A  very  fine  herb  1  to  2  feet  high,  color  Vandyke  to  prune. 
In  turf  of  exposed  hilltop  at  an  altitude  of  9,000  feet" 

41562.  Ck)KiARiA  TEBMiNALis  Hemsl.    Coriariaceoe. 

"(No.  4736.)  A  procumbent  shrub  on  sandy  soil  by  streams  and  among 
bracken  at  an  altitude  of  10,500  feet ;  terminal  sprays  of  red  fruits  8 
inches  long.  Quite  hardy,  I  should  say.  as  it  occurs  some  5,(X)0  feet  above 
the  half  hardy  Coriaria  ncpalcnsis.  Not  so  showy  a  plant  as  the  latter, 
but  trailing  well  over  rock  and  gravel." 

41563.  Ix)NiCERA  sp.    CaprifoliacesB.  Honeysuckle. 

"(No.  4737.)  A  bush  5  feet  high  by  the  edge  of  a  stream  among  Salix 
and  roses,  with  showy  red  fruits." 

41564.  PoTENTiLLA  sp.    Rosaceffi. 

"(No.  4749.)  On  an  exposed  hilltop  at  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet  in 
clayey  soil.  A  silver  rosette  4  inches  across  with  sprays  of  yellow 
flo\vers." 

41565.  HypEcouM  leffocarpum  Hook.  f.  and  Thorns.    Papaveracefe. 

"(No.  4751.)  A  procumbent  herb  on  gravelly  .sandy  .soil.  Six  inches 
across  rosette,  flowers  smallish  but  profuse,  of  a  delicate  heliotrope  to 
rose  color ;  foliage  steel  gray." 

1566.  Prunus  subhirtella  autumnalis  Makino.    Amygdalacese. 

Cherry. 

Plant  from  Colchester,  England.     Procured  from  R.  Wallace  &  Co.     Re- 
ceived December  4,  1915. 

"  Under  the  erroneous  name  of  Prunus  miqueliana  this  cherry  has  been  cul- 
vated  in  this  country  for  some  three  or  four  years  and  has  created  a  good  deal 
f  interest  because  of  Its  flowering  from  November  onward.  Owing,  probably, 
)  the  excessive  mildness  of  the  late  autumn  of  1913,  it  made  a  very  charming 
isplay  at  that  time.  It  is  a  deciduous  small  tree  with  nearly  ovate  leaves, 
\  to  8i  inches  long,  hairy  on  both  surfaces.  Flowers  pale  pink,  1  inch  wide." 
Keic  Bulletin,) 
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41567.  Wasabia  funoen«  Matsumura.    Brassicacese.  Wasabl 

{Eutrema  tcanahi  Maxim.) 

Roots  from  New  York,  N.  Y.  Presented  by  Mr.  H.  Terao.  Ret-eived  !>'• 
cember  6,  1915. 
"  Before  cooking,  tlie  graded  wasabi  is  usually  beaten  so  that  the  root  (xM* 
may  be  mostly  broken  up,  as  you  have  perhaps  learned  in  Japan.  It  is  said 
that  there  is  no  wasahi  for  sale  in  New  York  City  yet.  Two  Japanese  resuu^ 
rants  here  get  50  roots  a  year  from  San  Francisco,  where  the  *cusabi  comes 
from  Japan."     {Terao.) 

41568.  DiospYRos  ebenaster  Retz.    Diospyracese.      Black  sapote. 

Seeds  from  Honolulu,  Hawaii.    Presented  by  Mr.  Gerrit  P.  Wilder.    Re- 
ceived December  4,  1916. 

A  tall  tree  with  fragrant  white  flowers  and  very  sweet  fruits,  the  size  of  ao 
orange,  green  outside  and  almost  black  within.  Native  of  Mexico.  See  S.  P.  I. 
Nos.  39719  and  40338  for  previous  introductions  and  full  description. 

41569.  Fraxinus  excelsior  L.    Oleacese.  Ash. 

From   Dublin,   Ireland.    Presented  by   Dr.   A.   Henry,   Royal    Ck>Uege  of 
Science.    Received  December  1,  1915. 

Var.  monophylla.  One-leaved  ash.  In  this  remarkable  variety  of  the  com- 
mon European  ash  the  terminal  leaflet  only,  or  occasionally  one  or  two  more, 
is  developed.  In  other  respects  it  is  the  same  as  the  common  ash.  Its  one 
leaf  is  oval  or  ovate,  long  stalked,  toothed,  and  variable  in  size,  usually  3  to  6 
!nches  long,  IJ  to  2i  Inches  wide,  but  often  proportionately  broader  or  shorter. 
I  have  measured  it  as  much  as  8  inches  long  and  5  inches  wide.  This  variety 
has  arisen  independently  in  many  places,  both  cultivated  and  wild,  and  varie«l 
considerably.  It  is  also  known  as  integrifolia,  heterophylla,  and  9implicifoii^. 
The  species  itself  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  our  timber  trees,  yieldirij 
a  whitish  wood  of  great  toughness  and  durability.  Elwes  considers  it  at  tb*" 
present  time  the  most  economically  valuable  of  British  timber  trees.  Fit 
some  purposes,  especially  in  coach  building  and  implement  making,  it  has  n- 
rival,  either  native  or  foreign.  An  isolated  ash  of  goodly  size  makes  a  tree  ff 
great  beauty  and  dignity,  forming  a  shapely  oval  or  rounded  head  of  branche<^ 
It  likes  a  deep  moist,  loamy  soil,  and  thrives  well  on  calcareous  formatic»Q> 
In  some  parts  of  the  north  of  England,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Plain  of  Tort, 
for  instance,  it  is  a  common  hedgerow  tree,  almost  as  common  as  the  elm  is  ii 
the  south.  In  such  j)osltions,  especially  where  the  adjoining  fields  are  arable, 
it  is  not  an  unmixed  advantage,  being  one  of  the  grossest  of  feeders.  (Adaptel 
from  W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  voL  i,  p.  567. ! 

41570.  Indigofera  tinctoria  L.    Fabaceae.  Indigo. 

From   Paris,   France.     Presented  by   Vilmorin-Andrieux  &   Co.    Received 
December  18,  1915. 
See  Sir  George  Watt's  Commercial  Products  of  India  for  a  full  descriptiw 
of  the  various  indigo-yielding  species  of  Indigofera  and  the  cultivation  &ik 
manufacture  of  indigo. 
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41571.  Cbotalaria  cunninghamh  R.  Brown.    Fabacese. 

From  Wellington  Point,  near  Brisbane,  Queensland,  Australia.    Presented 
by  Mr.  James  Pink.    Received  December  7,  1915. 

**  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  under  cultivation  it  will  prove  an  acquisition  for 
ornamental  planting,  and  in  dry  situations  it  may  become  a  rival  to  the 
herbaceous  Calceolaria.  The  plant  grows  about  2  feet  high  and  will  bear  top- 
ping to  any  extent,  every  lateral  throwing  up  a  spike  of  flowers  of  bright 
orange  yellow."    (Pink.) 

Though  unattractive  as  to  the  color  of  the  flower,  this  is  a  very  curious 
and  striking  greenhouse  plant,  the  soft  velvety  pubescence  that  clothes  all  the 
surfaces  with  a  uniform  glaucous  hue  at  once  arresting  the  attention.  It  is  a 
Dative  of  the  dry,  almost  desert  regions  of  northwestern  and  central  Australia, 
growing  on  sandy  ridges,  from  Sharks  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and 
penetrating  southward  through  central  Australia  toward  Spencers  Gulf. 
A  shrub  2  to  3  feet  high,  everywhere  covered  with  a  soft  gray-green  tomentum. 
(Adapted  from  Curiis's  Botanical  Magazine,  p.  5770,) 

41572.  Malus  saroentii  Rehder.    Malacese. 

From  Tokyo,  Japan.    Presented  by  Dr.  T.  Watase,  Tokyo  Plant,  Seed  & 
Implement  Co.    Received  December  4,  1915. 

A  shrub  of  bushy  habit  3  to  5  feet  high ;  leaves  ovate  to  oval,  2  to  3  inches 
lonp,  1  to  2  inches  wide;  woolly  when  quite  young,  becoming  nearly  smooth 
before  falling;  flowers  pure  white,  1  inch  across,  produced  in  clusters  of  five 
or  six;  fruit  orange  shaped,  one-half  inch  wide,  bright  red,  the  apex  marked 
by  the  scar  of  the  fallen  calyx.  I  only  know  this  species  by  a  small  specimen 
sent  to  Kew  by  Prof.  Sargent  in  1908.  but  It  appears  to  be  a  pretty  plant,  and 
Oistinct  among  crabs  by  its  purely  bushy  habit.  It  was  originally  discovered 
by  Sargent  in  1892  near  a  brackish  marsh,  Muroran,  Japan,  and  was  named 
Id  his  honor  by  Mr.  Rehder  in  1903.  The  author  observes  that  it  is  most 
nearly  related  to  P.  toringo,  but  differs  in  its  larger,  pure-white  flowers  with 
broad  overlapping  petals  and  in  its  larger  fruits.  From  another  ally,  P.  zumi, 
it  is  distinguished  by  its  broader,  often-lobed  leaves,  the  shape  of  the  broader 
based  petals,  the  glabrous  calyx  tube,  and  the  habit.  Adapted  from  W.  J. 
Bcariy  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  293.) 

41573.  Chayota  edulis  Jacq.    Cucurbitacese.  Chayote. 

{Sechium  edule  Swartz.) 

From  Camaguey,  Cuba.     Presented  by  Mr.  Robert  L.  Lu&ces,  director, 
Granja  Escuela.    Received  December  20,  1915. 

"Chayotes  of  the  green  variety.  Of  these  four,  one  has  been  sprouted  off 
the  vine  and  the  others  on  the  vine.  We,  here  in  Cuba,  either  sprout  on  the 
vine  or  over  water;  that  is,  taking  the  chayote  from  the  vine  and  putting  it 
in  the  mouth  of  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  until  it  sends  out  the  sprout.  It  is 
also  common  to  cut  off  the  lower  end  of  the  fruit  before  planting  and  allow 
the  wound  to  heal  over  either  simply  in  the  air  or  by  covering  the  wound  with 
ushes."   {Ludces,) 
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41574.  Baryxylum  inebme  (Roxb.)  Pierre.    Cfesalpiniaoese. 

{Peltophorum  ferrugineum  Benth.) 

From  Lit  tier!  ver,  Fla.     Presented  by  Mr.  Charles  T.  Simpson.    Reii^i\til 
December  3,  1915. 

"A  large,  quic^-growing,  symmetrical  tree,  wltli  a  spreading  top  and  fin^ 
graceful  feathery  foliage,  indigenous  to  Ceylon  and  Malaya.  The  young  leiivp^ 
and  shoots  are  covered  with  a  brown  velvet  tomentum,  from  which  the  tnee 
takes  its  specific  name.  The  tree  flowers  twice  a  year  at  irr^ular  sea?«>[i\ 
some  specimens  being  in  blossom  while  others  by  its  side  are  in  ripe  fruii 
The  flowers  are  rusty  yellow,  sweet  scented,  and  borne  in  large  erect  paniclH- 
Trimen,  in  his  flora  of  Ceylon,  stated :  *  It  is  a  magnificent  sight  when  iD  iu\ 
bloom.*  It  is  specially  suited  to  dry  districts,  but  also  thrives  to  perfection  m 
the  moist  region  up  to  1,800  feet"  {MacMiUan,  Handbook  of  Tropical  Gardor 
ing  and  Planting^  2d  ed.,  p.  299.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  34330  and  38^55  for  previous  introductions. 

41575.  KoYSTONEA  FLORiDANA  Cook.    PhcBiiicacea?. 

Florida  royal  palm. 

The  royal  palm  of  Florida  is  commonly  referred  to  Oreodoxa  rcgia,  thouzl 
with  vory  doubtful  propriety.  The  branches  of  the  inflorescence  are  muv'. 
longer  and  more  lax  than  those  of  the  species  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  fn^fa 
which  they  also  differ  in  the  frequent  development  of  tertiary  branches,  in  th> 
re8|:>ect  resembling  RoifHionca  olcracca.  The  fruits  do  not  resemble  tho!««^  **i 
RoifHtonea  oleracca,  but  are  closely  similar  to  those  of  the  other  species,  thou: 
somewhat  smaller  and  more  nearly  spherical.  The  Florida  trees  are  from  > 
to  35  meters  high  and  occasionally  as  high  as  45  meters,  while  the  royal  palu.< 
of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  seldom  exceed  18  meters.  Mr.  Charles  T.  Simpson.  •• 
the  United  States  National  Museum,  states  that  the  palms  of  southwester 
Florida  lack  the  conspicuous  bulge  so  characteristic  in  the  trunks  of  the  For:* 
liican  trees  and  that  they  grow  almost  in  reach  of  tidewater,  while  the  natura. 
luibitat  of  the  Porto  Rican  species  is  evidently  the  limestone  hills.  In  view  ^ 
these  differences  it  seems  preferable  to  treat  the  Florida  royal  palm  as  a  »liy 
tinct  species,  for  which  the  name  Roystonea  floridana  is  proposeil.  (Adapts! 
from  O.  F.  Cook,  Bulletin  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club,  p.  554.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  9731  and  17060  for  previous  introductions. 

41576.  Terminal! A  gatappa  L.    Combretaceae.    Malabar  almond. 

From  Lit  tier  i  ver,  Fla.     Presented  by  Mr.  Charles  T.  Simpson.     Receipt*! 
December  3,  1915. 

A  handsome  deciduous  tree  with  branches  in  horizontal  whorls,  large  al**** 
nate  leaves,  clusteretl  toward  the  ends  of  the  branches  and  usually  turn:* 
scarlet  before  falling,  and  an  edible  almondlike  fruit. 

"A  very  common  tree  in  Guam,  often  growing  near  the  shore,  but  als^j  foaai 
Inland.  The  kernels  of  the  fruit  are  of  a  fine  almondlike  consistency  and  flflvor 
The  crows  (Corvus  kubaryi)  are  very  fond  of  them,  and  the  natives  eat  th'^ 
as  delicacies,  either  fresh  or  candied.  The  bark  and  leaves  are  astringent  i^ 
contain  tannin.  In  India  they  are  mixed  with  iron  salts  to  form  a  black  It^ 
ment,  with  which  the  natives  in  certain  localities  color  their  teeth  ^nd  make  int 
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This  species  Is  an  excellent  shade  tree.  It  is  of  wide  tropical  distribution  and 
is  often  planted  for  ornament  and  for  the  sake  of  the  nuts.  It  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Hawaii  and  the  natives  have  applied  to  it  the  Polynesian  name  for 
Calophyllutn  itwphyllum  (kamanu  or  kamani),  owing  to  the  appearance  of  its 
foliage,  which  from  a  distance  looks  somewhat  like  that  of  the  latter  species. 
It  is  easily  propagate<l  from  the  seed.  The  wood  is  hard  and  of  a  reddish 
color,  the  sapwood  lighter  colored  than  the  heart  wood.  In  Guam  it  is  used  for 
troughs,  carts,  and  posts,  and  if  daog  wood  {Calophyllutn  inophyllum)  can  not 
be  obtained,  it  is  used  for  making  cart  wheels,  though  it  is  inferior  to  that 
species  in  toughness  and  durability.  The  Fijians  and  Samoans  make  drums  of 
the  hollowed  trunks."    {Safford,  Useful  Plants  of  Guam,  p.  S85.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  33192  and  33655  for  previous  introductions. 

41577,  Prunus  serrulata  spontanea  (Maxim.)     Wilson.    Amyg- 
dalacese.  Cherry. 

From  Kyoto,  Japan.  Presented  by  Miss  B.  R.  Scidmore,  Yokohama,  Japan. 
Received  December  11,  1915. 

"Cuttings  of  Yama  zakura  (mountain  cherry),  the  Giou  cherry  tree  in  Maru- 
yaraa  Park  (Sea-Mountain  Park),  Kyoto.  It  is  a  drooping  variety,  and  these 
cuttings  must  be  grafted  on  a  drooping  variety  to  get  good  results."  (Scid- 
more.) 

41578  to  41580.  Persea  americana  Miller.    Lauraceae.    Avocado. 

(Persea  graiissima  Gaertn.  f.) 

Prom  Guatemala  City,  Guatemala.  Presented  by  the  American  vice  consul. 
Received  December  8,  1915.     Quoted   notes  by   the  vice  consul. 

41578.     "  Seeds  of  soft-skin  avocados.    All  selected  fruit  which  averaged 
in  weight  1  pound  2  ounces." 

41570.     **  Round ;  skin  hard." 

41580.  "Soft-skin  Guatemala  avocados,  weighing  up  to  1  pound  each." 

11581  to  41618. 

From  Bhutan,  India.  Collected  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Cooper.  Presented  by  Bees 
(Ltd.),  Liverpool,  England,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  A.  K.  Bulley.  Re- 
ceived December  8,  1915.     Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Cooper. 

41581.  Primula  eloivgata  Watt.    Primulacete.  Primrose. 

"  (No.  4087.)  In  sandy  peaty  soil  at  an  altitude  of  13,5(X)  feet.  Flowers 
white  on  stem  1  foot  long,  rosette  of  glabrous  leaves,  8  inches  in 
diameter." 

41582.  Meconopsis  horridula  Hook.  f.  and  Thoms.     Papaveraceie. 

"(No.  4810.)  A  many-stemmed  plant,  6  inches  high  at  an  altitude  of 
14,000  feet  on  peaty  turf  over  scree.    Flowers  blue,  large ;  plant  prickly. 

41583.  Swertia  sp.    Gentlanaces^. 

"(No.  4812.)  Tufted  gentianaceous  plant,  growing  in  peaty  turf 
among  dwarf  rhododendrons  at  an  altitude  of  15,000  feet  Spike  of  blue 
flowers  4  inches  long," 
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41581  to  41618— Continued.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Cooper.^i 

41584.  Savssubea  sp.    Aster aceffi. 

"(No.  4818.)  With  papery  translucent  bracts;  grows  among  frkz- 
ments  of  granite  rock  and  peaty  soil  on  scree  at  an  altitude  of  14.(X>d 
feet    Plant  10  inches  high ;  head  4  inches  in  diameter.'* 

41585.  LiLiUM  sp.    Llllacese.  Lily- 

*'(No.  4819.)  Grows  In  tui'f  on  rock  ledges  at  an  altitude  of  13,i<i<0 
feet.    Flowers  reddish  green,  hanging  bell-like  on  a  6-lneh  stem." 

41586.  Gabdamine  sp.    Brassicacese. 

"  (No.  4821.)  Small  slender  rambling  cruclfer  with  showy  blw 
flowers  growing  over  grass  or  turf  by  a  stream  at  an  altitude  of  lZO>.tJl 
feet." 

41587.  Primula  sp.    Prlmulacefe.  Primrose. 

*'  (No.  4822.)  A  la  tibetica  (blue  sp.).  Found  only  in  fruit  that  wa$ 
hardly  ripe  on  exposed  peak  at  an  altitude  of  16,000  feet,  growing  in  a 
dryish  but  sunny  position  at  the  base  of  large  overhanging  rocks^*" 

41588.  Abenabia  sp.    Silenaces. 

''(No.  4824.)  Tufted  Arenaria  sp.  Grows  on  granite  bowlders  at  aJi 
altitude  of  14,000  feet.    Flowers  white." 

41580.     Salvia  sp.    Menthaceie. 

"  (No.  4825.)  Pink-flowered,  silvery,  hairy  plant  6  inches  high  on 
gravel  and  scarce  peaty  compost,  mostly  gravel,  growing  on  scree  at  au 
altitude  of  16,000  feet. 

41590.  Meconopsis  napaxjlensis  DO.    Papaveracete. 

'*  (No.  4827.)  Plants  growing  on  bare  exposed  hillside  of  patchy  turf 
and  bowlders  at  an  altitude  of  14.000  feet." 

41501.  SwEBTiA  HOOKEBi  C.  B.  Clarke.    Gentianaceie. 

"  (No.  4828.)  A  tall  column  (3  feet)  of  reddish  flowers  growing  in 
peaty  turf  among  dwarf  Junipers  at  an  altitude  of  13,000  feet" 

41592.  Meconopsis  ltbata  (Gumm.  and  Prain)  Fedde.    Papaveraceci 

"  (No.  4840.)  A  yellow-flowered  herb  3  feet  high  at  base  of  rock  clifl'^ 
In  soil  similar  to  that  of  Abies  forest  at  an  altitude  of  11,000  feet" 

41593.  Pbimula  sp.    Prlmulaceie.  Primrose. 

'*  (No.  4855.)  Allied  to  Primula  tibetica,  but  only  found  In  fruit  net 
fully  ripe  on  granite  debris  at  an  altitude  of  16,000  feet" 

41594.  MoBiNA  sp.    Dlpsacacese. 

**  (No.  4914.)  Tall  plant  1  to  2  feet  high,  arising  from  rosette  of  regu- 
lar falling  spiny  leaves;  whorls  of  reddish  (?)  flowers  on  upri^t  prickly 
bracted  stem;  growing  in  sheltered  recess  of  bare  exposed  hlU  in  little 
plat  of  turf  over  gravel  at  an  altitude  of  10,500  feet" 

41595.  CoBiABiA  TEBMiNALis  Hcmsl.    Gorlarlacese. 

"  (No.  4757.)"  See  9.  P.  I.  No.  41562  for  previous  introduction  and 
descrlptloxL 
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11581  to  41618— Continued.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Cooper.) 
41506.  Sambucus  adnata  Wallich.    GaprlfoUacese. 

"  (No.  4794.)  CaprifoUa<^reott8  herb  on  loamy  bank  in  Pieea  forest  at  an 
altitude  of  9,000  feet.  Head  10  inches  in  diameter,  of  scented  white 
flowers  turning  to  red  fruits." 

41597.  Saussubea  gobsipifhora  D.  Don.    Asteraceee. 

"  (No.  4815.)  A  white  woolly  mass  10  inches  high  and  6  inches  in 
diameter,  on  granite  and  peaty  debris  at  an  altitude  of  14,000  feet" 

41598.  RuBUS  sp.    Kosacese.  Bramble. 
"  (No.  4685.)  " 

41590.  Allium  sp.    Llliacese. 

"  (No.  4816.)  Three  feet  tall  In  moist  turf  and  gravel  by  the  edge  of  a 
stream,  usually  with  Primula  Hkkimensis,  at  an  altitude  of  12,0(X)  feet 
Head  of  white  flowers." 

41600.  Gabaoaita  sp.     Fabaceie. 

"  (No.  4882.)  Tufted  legume  with  wiry  pinnate  leaves,  on  exposed  turf 
of  hiUside  at  an  altitude  of  12,000  to  13,000  feet 

41601.  Gabagana  bbevispina  Boyle.    Fabaceie. 

"  (No.  4883.)  Spiny  shrub  6  feet  high.  Grows  in  shade  by  stream  in 
gravelly  soil  under  Abies  forest  and  oaks  at  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet" 

41602.  PoTENTiLLA  co&LANMiiFOLiA  D.  Don.    Rosaceic. 

**  (No.  4886.)  A  tufted  herb  4  inches  in  diameter,  growing  in  rock 
crevices  and  open  thin  turf  over  gravel  at  an  altitude  of  13,000  feet 
Flowers  white,  center  dark  red." 

41603.  SwERTiA  MXJLTiCAULis  D.  Dou.    CientianaceflB. 

••  (No.  4890.)  A  blue-flowered,  tufted  plant  occurring  in  poor,  black, 
sodden  soil  among  scree  debris  (granite)  at  an  altitude  of  15,000  feet" 

41604.  PoTENTiLLA  sp.    RosacefB. 

"  (No.  4891.)  Drooping  lax  habit,  from  rock  ledges  on  granite  bowl- 
ders and  cliffs  at  an  altitude  of  15,000  feet" 

41605.  Saxifbaoa  sp.    Saxifragacefe.  Baztfracre. 
"(No.  4893.)     On  peaty  meadow  at  an  altitude  of  13,000  feet    Flowers 

yellow." 

41606.  Genhana  sp.    Crentianaceffi.  Gentian. 

''(No.  4895.)  Tufted  plant  on  granite  debris  and  a  little  peaty  soil  at 
an  altitude  of  15,000  feet    Flowers  blue." 

41607.  Gentiana  sp.    GentianacesB.  Gtentlan* 

**(No.  4896.)  Rosette  plant  growing  among  No.  4895  [S.  P.  I.  No. 
41606].     Flowers  blue." 

41608.  Saussubea  gobsipiphoba  D.  Don.    Astoracefe. 

*'  (No.  4897. )  A  white  woolly  dump  8  inches  in  diameter,  growing  on 
rock  ledges  among  stone  chips  and  poor  soil  at  an  altitude  of  15,000 
feet** 
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41581  to  41618 — Continued.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Cooper.) 

41609.  Meconopsis  sp.    Papaveraceae. 

"(No.  4898.)  A  bushy,  spiny  plant  among  bowlders  and  gravel  od  an 
island  of  a  stream  at  an  altitude  of  13,000  feet.  Flowers,  24  to  a  plaut, 
cot  seen.  Either  Meconopsis  horridula  or  Meconopsis  sinuata,  bat  typical 
of  neither." 

41610.  Hydrangea  sp.    Hydrangeacea\ 

"(No. 4900.)  Bush  3  feet  high  in  peaty  and  sandy  soil  in  the  shelief 
of  a  hill  by  a  stream  at  an  altitude  of  12,000  feet.    Best  ever.'* 

41611.  Gentiana  sp.     Gentianacete.  Oentian. 

"(No.  4901.)  An  herb  4  feet  high  growing  among  rhodendron  scrub  at 
an  altitude  of  12,500  feet.     Yellow,  well-shai>ed  flowers." 

41612.  Saussurea  sp.    Asteraeese. 

"(No.  4904.)  A  tufted  plant  in  peaty  turf  at  an  altitude  of  13.000  feet 
Flowers  purple,  rosette  8  inrhes  in  diameter,  leaves  much  cur  ami 
frilled." 

41613.  Saxtfraga  sp.     Saxlfragacese.  Sazifrs^ 

"(No.  4905.)  Mat  habited  on  peaty  turf  at  an  altitude  of  13.000  feet. 
Flowers  pinls  and  white  on  2-ineh  upright  stems.'* 

41614.  Saussurea  sp.    Asteracese. 

"(No. 4906.)  A  woolly  gray  mound  6  inches  In  diameter  on  scree 
debris  at  an  altitude  of  14,000  feet.    Flowers  yellow." 

41615.  Oyananthus  lobatus  Wallich.    Campanulacese. 

"(No. 4908.)  Procumbent  herb  on  turf  at  an  altitude  of  13.000  f^vt, 
with  erect,  large  blue  flowers." 

41616.  Seseli  sp.     Aplaces*. 

"(No.  4909.)  A  graceful  tufted  umebllifer,  6  to  10  inches  high,  on  sjimly 
turf  at  an  altitude  of  13,000  feet.    Head  of  pink  and  white  flowera" 

41617.  Gyananthus  sp.    Gampanulacese. 

"(No.  4910.)  (Perhaps  new.)  A  small  tufted  plaut,  rosette  only  4 
inches  in  diameter  in  fruit.  Grows  in  gravelly  and  peaty  turf  by  a  lake 
at  an  altitude  of  13,000  feet." 

41618.  Anisomeles  ovata  R.  Brown.     Menthaceie. 

"  (No.  4913.)  An  herb  4  inches  high  with  white,  solitary  large  flowers 
On  gravelly  exposed  sites  at  an  altitude  of  10,500  feet." 

41619.  Canavali  obtusifolium  (Lam.)  DC.    Fabaceae. 

From  Burrlngbar,  New  South  Wales,  Australia.    Presente<l  by  Mr.  B.  Har- 
rison.    Received  December  15,  1915. 

"  A  native  plnk-flowere<l  bean  growing  on  the  beach  or  .seacoast  here  to  & 
length  of  20  or  30  feet.  It  is  regarded  as  a  poisonous  plant  by  some  writers,  al- 
though it  is  said  to  be  a  good  poultry  food."     {Harrison.) 

41620.  Canavali  gladiatum  ( Jacq.)  DC.    Fabaceae.    Sword  bean. 

From  Chunglcing,  China.    Presented  by  Mr.  E.  Widler.     Received  Deceiiv 
her  21,  1915. 

"  Ta  tao  ton,  great  bean.  A  plant  10  to  15  feet  long,  bearing  red  flowers;  l» 
takes  about  six  months  to  grow,  and  fruits  ift  the  autumn.    It  does  best  Id  a 
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'climate  of  70®  to  100°  F.  It  bears  fruit  1  foot  8  Inches  long,  5  Inches  In  circum- 
ference. The  seeds  are  light  red  and  are  used  principally  as  a  vegetable,  being 
prepared   by  boiling.     They  sell   in  the  market  for  20  cash  each   string." 

41621.  Chayota  edxtlis  Jacq.    Cucurbitacese.  Chayote. 

iSechium  edule  Swartz.) 

From  Orotina,  Ck>8ta  Rica.    Presented  by  Mr.  Carlos  Wercklfi.    Received 
December  23.  1915. 

Light  green. 

41622.  Garcinia  sp. 

From  Brazil.    Collected  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Curran.    Received  December  20, 1915. 

"  Species  cultivated  in  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Botanical  Gardens.  Trees  30  to  40 
feet  high,  16  to  18  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  heavy  crop  of  large  fruit,  approxi- 
mately 2  Inches  in  diameter,  with  yellow  acid  flesh.  Probably  a  common 
variety  from  India."     (Curran.) 

41623  and  41624. 

FYom  Seharunpur,  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Hartless,  superintendent, 
Qovernment  Botanic  Gardens.    Received  December  16,  1915. 

41623.  EJucALYPTUs  KiBTONiANA  F.  Mueller.     Mj^rtaceae.     Eucalyptus. 

*'  Seeds  collected  in  this  garden  from  trees  known  here  for  many  years 
as  Eucalyptus  saligna  and  recently  identified  by  Maiden  as  Eucalyptus 
Jcirtoniana.  The  seeds  were  probably  originally  from  Australia.** 
(Hartless.) 

41624.  Tamasix  dioica  Roxburgh.    Tamaricacese.  Tamarisk. 

A  small  tree  with  drooping  branches  and  clustered  twigs,  smooth 
green  leaves,  and  panicled  spikes  of  small  pink  flowers  with  purplo 
anthers.  Native  of  India  and  Burma.  (Adapted  from  Hooker ,  Flora  of 
BHtish  India,  vol.  1,  p.  24^.) 

41625  and  41626.  Chayota  edulis  Jacq.    Cueurbitacese.    Chayote. 

(Sechium  edule  Swartz.) 

Prom   Camaguey,   Cuba.   Presented   by   Mr,    Robert  L.   Lu&ces,   director, 
Granja  Escuela.    Received  December  28,  1915. 

41625.  White.  41626.     Long  green. 

41627  and  41628.  Chayota  edulis  Jacq.   Cucurbitaceae.    Chayote. 

(Sechium  edule  Swartz.) 

From  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.     Presented  by  Mr.  Carlos  Werckl^,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.    Received  December  28,  3915. 

41627.     Round  white,  spiny.  41628.     Round  green,  spiny. 

41629.  Persea  americana  Miller.    LauracesB.  Avocado. 

(Persea  gratissima  Gaertn.  f.) 

From   Guatemala   City,   Guatemala.     Presented   by   Mr.   William    Owen, 
American  vice  consul  in  charge.    Received  December  28,  1915. 

"Seeds  from  a  very  large  aguacate,  which  I  consider  the  finest  product  of 
Guatemala  in  that  line.    They  are  high  grown,  which  will  enable  the  tree  to 
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thrive  better  in  a  northern  climate.  Aguacate  trees  are  not  numemns  in  t]\e 
immediate  neighborhood  of  this  dty.  I  am  compelled  to  depend  almost  eu- 
tirely  upon  the  goodness  of  distant  friends."  (Owen.) 

11630  to  41637. 

From  Shanghai,  China.  Presented  by  Mr.  H.  O.  Jacobson,  Bureau  r»f 
Agriculture,  Manila,  who  secured  them  from  Rev.  J.  M.  W.  B'^mbam. 
Received  December  11,  1915. 

41630.  AoYNEJA  IMPUBES  L.     Euphorbiaces. 

41631  to  41634.  Benzoin  spp.'  Lauracese. 

41635.  EuscAPHis  japonica  (Thunb.)  Dlppel.    Staphyieacese. 

{Euscaphis  staphyleoides  S.  and  Z.) 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  41263  for  previous  introduction. 

41636.  ViBUBNUM  sp.    Caprifoliacese. 

41637.  Abalia  chinensis  mandbhubiga  (Rupr.)  Rehder.    Arallaeee. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  35148  for  previous  introduction. 

41638  to  41672. 

From  Brazil.  CJollected  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Ourran.  Received  December  20  to 
23,  1915.    Quoted  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  Curran. 

41638  to  41640.  Abelmoschub  esculentds   (L.)    Moench.     Malvacee. 

(Hibiscus  esculentus  L.)  Okn. 

"  Common  forms  of  okra  grown  in  the  mountains  of  Rio  Ck>ntas,  Bahla, 
Brazil." 

41638.  (No.  26.)  41640.  (No.  56.) 

41639.  (No.  27.) 

4164)  to  41643.  Allium  cepa  L.    Llliacefe.  OnioB. 

"  Oommon  forms  of  onion  grown  In  the  mountains  of  Rio  Oontas,  Babia, 
Brazil." 

41641.  (No.  22.)     White.  41643.     (No.  22.)     YeUow. 

41642.  (No.  22.)     Red. 
Bulbs. 

41644.  Abistolochia  sp.    Arlstolochiacefls. 

"(No.  13.)  A  very  ornamental  climber  with  heart-shaped  velvecr 
leaves.  Flowers  odd  and  interesting,  but  not  showy.  A  rapid  grower, 
covering  trees  and  bushes  by  the  river.  Common  in  cleared  lands  alon^ 
Rio  Contas.  Bahia,  Brazil." 

41645.  Begonia  sp.    Begonlace®.  Beironia- 

'*(No.  35.)  Ck)mmon  wild  form  in  forest  of  mountains  of  Rio  Cootas 
Grows  close  to  the  ground ;  4  to  6  inches ;  leaf  large,  entire,  flower  stalks 
erect,  2  to  3  feet  high,  with  masses  of  white  flowers.  A  showy  orm- 
mental." 

41646.  Cajan  indicum  Spreng.    Fabacese.  Pigeon  pea^ 

"(No.  11.)  Andu  hranco.  An  edible  bean,  much  like  species  grovm 
In  the  Orient,  but  differs  in  minor  ways.  A  tall  bush  4  to  6  feet  ia 
height,  bearing  yellow,  pearlllfe  flower&  Planted  in  clearings  1b  tbe 
mountains  of  Rio  Contas,  Bahia,  Brazil." 
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41638  to  4167i^-Continued.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Cnrran.) 

41647.  Gasica.  papata  L.    Papayaceae.  Papaya. 

*'(No.  53.)  Papaya,  called  by  Brasillans  Main4o.  Common  form  that 
grows  in  the  clearings  in  the  monntains  of  Rio  Oontas,  Bahia,  Braxil.  Of 
medium  size  and  excellent  flavor ;  not  cultivated,  but  distributed  by  birds. 
Abandoned  portions  of  clearings  are  often  a  pure  forest  of  this  plant." 

41648.  Crbysophtllux  sp.    Sapotaces. 

"(No.  55.)  Sapotaceoug  fruit  from  wild  trees  In  the  forest.  The 
fruit  has  a  thin,  tough  skin  and  soft  yellow  flesh,  with  a  texture  much 
like  that  of  a  ripe  persimmon.  The  flavor  of  the  fruit  is  slightly  acid 
and  very  agreeable.  One  of  the  best  forest  fruito  I  have  ever  eaten. 
From  the  forests  of  Rio  Contas,  Bah  la,  Brazil.** 

41640.  CucuBBiTA  PBPO  L.    Cucurbitaces.  Squash. 

''(No.  37.)  Common  squash  of  clearings,  Rio  Contas  monntains,  Ba- 
hla,  Brazil.  Small  or  medium  size,  green  exterior,  yellow  or  orange  flesh, 
of  excellent  flavor,  said  to  keep  six  months.  The  specimens  from  which 
these  seeds  were  obtained  had  very  few  seeds.** 

41650.  BiosPYKos  GUiANENSts  (Aubl.)  Guerfce.    Diospyraceie. 

"(No.  36.)  Wild  Dlospyros;  no  common  name.  A  small  ornamental 
tree  20  feet  high,  4  inches  in  diameter.  Fruit  probably  not  edible  and 
possibly  poisonous.  Woo<l  and  character  of  fruit  similar  to  a  poisonous 
8i)ecies  in  tropical  Philippine  forests  which  is  used  as  a  fish  poison.** 

41651.  Eugenia  dombeyi  (Spreng.)  Skeels.    Myrtaceie.      Orumichama. 
(Eugenia  T>ranUienH8  I^ni.,  not  Aubl.) 

"  With  edible  fruit.  An  ornamental  shrub  or  sinall  tree  with  small 
leaves.** 

41652.  Hibiscus  bifurcatus  Cav.    Malvacese.  ICallow. 
**^o.  33.)     Common  pink  mallow  of  clearings  and  along  river  banks. 

A  scandent  shrub,  or  almost  a  vine.  Very  effective  as  seen  from  the 
river,  with  its  great  masses  of  pink  bloom.  Plant  climbs  15  to  20  feet, 
and  the  slender  branches  could  be  trained  over  porches,  etc.  A  very 
profuse  and  continual  bloomer  and  one  of  the  most  showy  ilowers  of  the 
mountains  of  Rio  (Ik)ntas,  Bahia,  Brazil.** 

41653.  Ipohoea  sp.    Convolvulacese. 

"(No.  29.)  Showy  vine  of  clearings;  wild  and  also  cultivated.  A 
rapid  grower  with  attractive  foliage  and  large  bright  yellow  flowers 
tM>me  in  profusion.    Bahia,  Brazil." 

41654.  ZiNziBER  OFFICINALE  Rosc.     Zinziberaccie.  Ginger. 

"(No.  58.)  Common  cultivated  ginger  of  the  clearings  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Rio  Contas,  Bahia,  Brazil.*' 

41655.  Obyza  sativa  L.    Poacese.  Bice. 

''(No.  16.)  Common  rice  cultivated  along  Rio  Grorgueia,  Bahia,  Brazil. 
Probably'  not  an  irrigated  form,  but  grown  in  clearings  in  the  forest." 

41656  to  41658.  Piiaspx)lus  lunatur  L.    Fabncea\  Lima  bean* 

*'Lima  or  butter  beans,  grown  in  clearings  in  mountain  forests,  Rio 
Contas,  Bahia,  Brazil.  These  beans  climb  over  mandioca  plants  and 
brush  in  clearings.** 

41656.    "(No.  15.)     White  beans,  of  excellent  flavor,  borne  abun- 
dautly.** 
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41638  to  41672— Continued.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Cumin.1 

41657.  **(No.  1.)  Black  and  white  Lima  beans  of  good  flavor.  A 
common  form  in  clearings." 

41658.  "(No.  12.)  Black  and  white  Lima  beans  of  good  flavor.  A 
common  form  in  clearings.'* 

41659  and  41660.  Phaseolus  vulgaris  L.    FabaceBe.  Bean 

**Ck)mmon  beans  of  the  natives,  called  Feijdos,  With  mandioca  meal. 
tlie  staple  diet  of  the  common  people.  Easily  coi>ked  and  of  good  flavor. 
Planted  in  forest  clearings.  Plants  seen  were  of  bushy  habit,  but  in- 
clined to  climb.  Many  varieties  are  grown,  varying  from  red  to  Jet  black 
an(I  the  common  spotted  beau.  In  the  mountains  of  Rio  Gontas,  Baliis, 
Brazil." 

41659.  (No.  10.)  41660.    (No.  24.) 

41661  to  41664.  Ricinus  communis  L.     Euphorbiaceie.       Castor  baiL 

41661.  "(No.  4.)  Called  Mamoneira,  A  small  variety  groiriDg 
wild  in  light  sandy  soil  on  clearings  near  the  river.  Castor  lienm 
form  dense  thickets  on  pasture  lands  in  this  region.  This  i^^  tiie 
smallest  of  the  three  types  collected  In  the  region,  all  of  whid 
grow  In  more  or  less  intimate  mixture,  and  it  is  said  to  yield  :<-^ 
best  oil  and  the  largest  quantity.** 

41662.  "(No.  8.)  The  largest  plant  and  the -largest  seed;  a  verv 
heavy  bearer.  Forms  a  tree  15  to  25  feet  high.  Said  to  yield  Ifss 
oil  than  the  smaller  variety.  Grows  in  light  sandy  soil  on  clear- 
ings near  the  river.  Called  Mamona  or  Varrapato,  Mountains  if 
Rio  Contns,  Bahin,  Brazil." 

41663.  "(No.  14.)  A  third  form  of  castor  bean,  commonly  growin: 
wild  in  li^ht  snndy  soil  on  clearings  near  the  river,  A  tall  grower 
and  heavy  fruiter.     Rio  Contas,  Bahia,  Brazil." 

41664.  **(No.  25.)  Probably  the  same  form  of  castor  bean  as  No 
14  [S.  P.  L  No.  41663].     Rio  Contas,  Bahia,  Brazil." 

41665.    SiCANA  ODOBIFERA  (Veil.)  Naud.  Cucurbitace(e.  MelocotoB. 

"(No.  34.)  Common  half-wild  yellow-fleshed  melon  of  clearings,  mour- 
tains  of  Rio  Contas.  It  is  12  to  14  inches  long  by  3  to  5  Inches  ia 
diameter,  with  a  reddish  and  tough,  not  very  palatable  flesh.  A  strons 
grower,  which  climbs  on  trees  in  clearings." 

41666  to  41670.  Theobroma  cacao  L.     Sterculiacete.  Cacao. 

41666.  "(No.  62.)  Var.  Para,  These  seeds  are  from  the  lar©«t 
and  most  nearly  perfect  fruits  found  in  a  young  vigorous  planta- 
tion on  new  soil;  mountains  of  Rio  Contas.  They  represent  tfc«» 
best  type  of  cacao  grown  in  this  region.  Rio  Contas  basin  is  vti^ 
of  the  big  cacao  regions  and  produces  a  fine  quality  of  cac«o 
beans." 

41667.  "(No.  63.)     See  No.  62  [S.  P.  I.  No.  41666]  for  description" 

41668.  "(No.  64.)  Eogshell  variety.  A  small  form  of  fmit  wirfi 
a  thin  shell  and  few  seeds.  Occurs  in  all  plantations,  but  ivt 
selected  for  planting,  as  the  yield  is  less.  From  a  young  vigon>i:* 
plantation  on  new  soil.    Mountains  of  Rio  Contas,  Bahia,  BnuiL' 
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41638  to  41672~Continued.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Curran.) 

41668.  "(No.  65.)  Var.  Para,  called  Maranhdo.  Probably  the 
same  as  Nos.  62  and  63  [S.  P.  I.  Nos.  41666  and  41667],  though  pre- 
ferred by  certain  planters.  Large  perfect  fruits  selected  by  Ool. 
Manoel  Couros  from  trees  on  his  plantation  were  the  sources  of 
these  seeds." 

41670.  "(No.  66.)  Var.  Para.  See  No.  65  [S.  P.  I.  No.  41669]  for 
description." 

41671.  ViGNA  SESQUiPEDALis  (L.)  Fruwirth.    Fabaceee. 

(Dolichon  scaquipedalift  L.)  Yard-long  bean. 

"(No. 57.)  Yard-long  bean;  a  climbing  variety  with  edible  pods.  A 
rapid  grower,  said  to  fruit  in  30  days.    Rio  Contas,  Bahin,  Brazil.** 

41672.  Crraus  ausantium  L.    Rutacese.  Sour  oransre. 

'*  Wild  or  Bello  orange.  The  common  orange  of  clearings.  Seeds  dis- 
tributed by  birds.  A  common  form  in  all  regions  of  South  America 
where  oranges  are  grown.  A  small  vigorous  tree,  practically  free  from 
disease.  Fruits  at  an  early  age  and  bears  an  immense  crop  of  dark 
rust-red  perfect  oranges.  The  skins  are  thick,  and  they  separate  from  the 
imlp  as  easily  as  those  of  the  mandarin.  The  pulp  is  flue  grained,  very 
juicy,  and  with  only  a  slightly  bitter  taste  (in  this  specimen).  Many 
people  prefer  this  to  the  sweet  orange.  To  me,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
refreshing  fruits  I  know.  It  should  prove  a  good  stock  for  budding, 
and  may  prove  useful  in  developing  a  new  variety  of  table  orange.* 


•» 


41673  to  41678. 

From  India.  Presented  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Hartless,  superintendent,  Oovernment 
Botanic  Gardens,  Seharunpur,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  A.  Howard,  Imperial 
Economic  Botanist,  Pusa.  Received  December  30,  1915.  Quoted  notes 
by  Mr.  Hartless,  except  as  otherwise  indicated. 

41673  to  41676.  Rubus  spp.    Rosacese. 
Collected  at  Darjiling. 

41673.  RuBUB  NiVEUS  Thunb. 
{Rubus  lasiocarpits  Smith.) 

41674.  Rubus  alpestbis  Blume. 

41675.RUBUS  calycinus  Walllch. 

41676.  Rubus  pedunculosus  Don. 

{Rubus  nireus  Walllch,  not  Thunb.) 

"A  deciduous  shrub,  with  very  stout,  erect,  biennial  stems  1  to  li 
Inches  thick  and  in  vigorous  plants  4  to  6  yards  high,  covered  with 
a  thick  velvety  down  and  sprinkled  over  with  minute  prickles. 
leaves  6  to  over  12  inches  long,  composed  of  three  to  five  leaflets. 
Flowers  white  or  pale  pink,  one-half  incli  across,  the  petals  shorter 
than  the  sepals.  Fruits  blue-black,  small.  Native  of  west  and  cen- 
tral China,  whence  it  was  introduced  about  1901;  the  species  had, 
however,  been  known  to  botanists  as  far  back  as  1825  from  plants 
growing  on  the  Himalayas.  The  Chinese  i^lants  are  chiefly  remark- 
able for  their  vigor:  Mr.  Wilson  states  that  it  is  occasionally  20  feet 
high.     It  is  the  most  robust  of  all  the  Rubi ;  hardy  in  Britain,  as 
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41673  to  41678— Continued.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Hartlers.) 

may  be  seen  by  the  plants  in  the  Kew  collection/*  {W.  J.  Bain, 
Trees  and  Shruba  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  voL  2,  p.  458,  under 
R.  gracUis,) 

41677  and  41678.  Rubus  spp.    Rosacese.  Blackbenr. 

"Ck>]]ected  at  Dehra  Dun,  which  is  subtropical.  These  two  species 
have  a  very  wide  range  as  to  aititude  and  are  really  the  twolKSt  species 
from  an  edible  point  of  view.*' 

41677.  Rubus  niveus  Thunb. 

-  (Rubus  lasiocarpus  Smith.) 

**  In  the  Western  Ghnts  Rubus  lasiocarpus  is  well  known  as  the 
blackberry  of  India.    It  is  even  grown  with  success  at  Bangalure." 

41678.  Rubus  ellipticus  Smith. 

41679.  KoELREUTERiA  F0RM08ANA  Hajata.    Sapindacesd. 

From  Taihoku,  Formosa.     Presented  by  Mr.  Genjiro  Takata,  chief.  Bu- 
reau of  Productive  Industry.     Received  December  31,  1915. 

An  indigenous  Formosan  tree  related  to  K.  bipinnata  Franch.,  but  differics 
from  that  species  in  having  subentire  leaflets.  A  small  handsome  tree  wiib 
bi pinnate  leaves  and  terminal  spreading  clusters  of  yellow  flowers. 

41680.  Eleocharis  tuberosa  (Roxb.)  Schultes.    Cyperaceae. 

■ 

Apulid 

From  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.     Presented  by  Mr.  H,  T.  Eklwards,  .11- 
reotor,  Bureau  of  Agriculture.    Bulbs  received  December  28  and  29, 1^1  j 

•'  Small  corms  of  Apulid.  Larger  forms  are  great  favorites  with  tlie  Cbi- 
nese."     (Edwards,) 

"They  are  mostly  eaten  raw,  but  are  also  sliced  and  shredded  in  soups,  ani 
in  meat  and  flsh  dishes.  Foreigners  in  China  grate  them  and  serve  th*-- 
boiled  as  a  winter  vegetable,  in  which  state  they  very  much  resemble  swttc 
corn  in  looks  and  taste.  The  plants  need  a  hot  summer  to  mature  and  are  gTi>w3 
on  a  muck  or  clayey  soil  with  several  inches  of  standing  water  on  top,  in  >«7 
much  the  same  manner  as  wet-land  rice."  (Frank  N,  Meyer.) 

41681.  Melastoma  molkenboerii  Miquel.    Melastomace». 

From  Lawang,  Java.     Presented  by  Mr.  M.  Buysman,  Jardin  Butaniqu*"' 
Received  December  30,  1915. 

A  large  shrub  or  small  tree,  15  to  20  feet  high,  with  oblong  or  ovate-ianci^- 
late,  5-nerved,  pubescent  leaves  and  terminal,  rose-colore<l  flowers  in  fascidt^ 
of  three  to  five.  (Adapted  from  Reorders  and  Valeton,  Mededeelinyen  w; 
s' Lands  Plant entuin.  No,  SS,  p,  ISS,  1900.) 

41682  to  41684.  Triticum  aestivum  L.    PoacefiB,  Wheat 

(Triticum  vulgare  Vill.) 

From  Pusa,  India.     Presented  by  the  Imperial  Economic  Botanist    Bc>^ 
ceived  December  16,  1915. 


INDEX  OF  COMMON  AND  SCIENTIFIC  NAMES. 


Abelmoschus  esculentu8,  41638-41640. 
.\bridor,      Amygdahis      perttica.     See 

under  41396-41400. 
Achira,  Canna  edulis,  41321. 
Actinidia  chinenais,  41401. 
Aegle  mafineloM,    See  Belo^.i  marmelos. 
Agnacate,  Peraea  atnericana,  41629. 
Agyneja  impubes,  41630. 
AMrchigo,    Amygdalus   persica.     See 

under  41396-41400. 
Albizzia  odoratis8ima,  41432. 
Aleuntes  fordii,  41430. 
Allium  8p.,  41590. 

cepa,  41641-41643. 
Amygdalus  persica,  41389, 41390, 413a5- 
41400.     41419,     41421-41423,     41497, 
41498. 
Audu  branco,  Cajan  indicum,  41646. 
Ani9omel€i  ovata,  41618. 
Anmna  sp.,  41384. 

cheriniola,  41493. 

muricata,  41433. 

purpurea,  41488. 

squamoM,  41464. 
Aphananthe  aspera.    See  Horn olocel tin 

otpera. 
Apricot,     Japanese,     Prunus     niunie, 

41460. 
Apulld,  Eleocharia  tuberosa,  41680. 
Aquilegia  sp..  41550. 
Aralia  chinenaia  mandahurioa,  41G3T. 
Arbutua  unedo,  41502. 
Arcnaria  sp.,  41588. 
Ariaiolochia  sp.,  41644. 
Artocarpua  communia,  41451. 

inciaa.    See  Artocarpua  canimunia. 
Ash,  Fraxinua  excelaior,  41.569. 
AUilantia  ceylanica,  41444,  41466. 
Avocado,    Peraea    americana,    41496, 
41578-41580,  41629. 

(Costa  Rica),  41496. 

(Guatemala),  41578-41580,  41629. 


Baccaurea  aapida,  41431. 
Bael,   Belou   mdrmeloa,  41394,   41468, 
41469. 

(Hawaii);  41468,  41469. 

(India),  41394. 
Bako,  Dumoria  heckeli,  41481. 
Banana,  Muaa  sp.,  41508. 

(Australia).  41440. 

(Egypt),    41508. 

wild,  Muaa  hillii,  41440. 
Barberry,  Berberia  anguloaa,  41446. 
Barleria  criatata,  41458. 
Baryxylum  inerme,  41574. 
Bean  (Brazil),  41650-41660,  41671. 

butter,  Phaaeolua  lunatua,  41656- 
41658. 

common,  Phaaeolua  vulgaria,  41659, 
41660. 

(China),  41620. 

Lima,   Phaaeolua  lunatua,  41656- 
41658. 

sword,  Canavali  gladiatum,  41020, 
yard-long,  Vigna  aeaquipedalia, 
41671. 

Begonia  sp.,  41645. 

Belou  manneloa,  41394,  41468,  41409. 

Benincaaa  hiapida,  41492. 

Benzoin  spp..  41631-41634. 

Ber,  Ziziphua  maiiritiana,  41443. 

Berberia  anguloaa,  41446. 

Betula  pendula,  41478. 

Birch,  Betula  pendula,  41478. 

Blackberry,  Rubua  spp.,  41677,  41678. 

Bramble,  Rubua  spp.,  41553.  41554, 
41598. 

Breadfruit,  Artocarpua  communia, 
under  41451. 

Brufi6n,  Amygdalua  peraica.  See  un- 
der 41396-41400. 

Bryocarpum  himalalj^itn,  41417. 

Butterwort,  Pinguicula  sp.,  41415. 
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Cabugao,    Citrus    ircbbcni    montaua, 

41388. 
Cacao,  Theobroma  cacao,  41666-41670. 

Eggshell,  41668. 

Maranhflo,  41660. 

Para,   41666,  41667,  41660,    41670. 
Caesalpinia  coriaria,  41447. 

pcctinata,  41323,  41333. 

Hnctoria.      See    Cacsalpiuia    pco 
linata. 
Cajan  indicum,  41646. 
Caltha  sp.,  41531. 
Canavali  gladiatum,  41620. 

obtusifolium,   41434,   41619. 
Caiilhua,  Chenojyodium  hastatum,  41335. 
Canna  cdulis,  41321. 
Cantaloupe,  Cucumis  mclo.  414.57. 
Cape-gooseberry.    PkysaUs    peruviana, 

41449. 
Capiill,  PhysaUa  sp.,  under  41328. 

Prunus  aalicifolia,  41328. 
Cara,  Colocaaia  csculenta,  41490. 
Caragatia  arboreaccns,  41480. 
breviapina,  41601. 
pygmaca,  41479. 
8p.,  41600. 
Caraunda,  Cari%sa  carandas,  41506. 
Cardamint  sp.,  41586. 
Carica  sp.,  41339. 

tmpaya,  41435,  41647. 
Carissa    carandas,   41506. 

grandiflora,  41504.  41505. 
Carrapato,   Ricinus   communis,   41662. 
Cassava.  Manihot  dulcis,  41320,  41322. 
Castanea    pumila    X    creriata,    41357- 

41360,  41462. 
Castor  bean,  Ricinus  communis,  41482. 

41661-41664. 
Cay-cho  la,  Phoenix  farinifera,  41507. 
Chacbacoma,       Escallonia       rcsinosa, 

41326. 
Chayota    edulis,   41426,    41573.    41621. 

41625-41628. 
Chayote.  Chayota  edulis: 

(Costa  Rica),  41426,  41621,  41627, 

41628. 
(Cuba),  41573,  41625,  41626. 
Flberless  cocoros,  41426. 
Chenopodium  hastatum,  41335. 

quinoa,  41340. 
Olierluioya,  Annona  cherimola,  41493. 


Cberry,  Prunus  spp. : 
(England),  41.'i66. 
Giou,  41577. 
(Japan),  41425.  41.")77. 
Sargent's,  41425,  41475. 
Yama  zakura,  41425.  41577. 
Chestnut,  hybrid,  Casianca  pumila  X 

crcnata,  41357-41360,  41462. 
Chimonanthus  fragrans.    See  Mentk 

praecox. 
Chinese-apple,     Ziziphus     mauritian^. 

41443. 
Chinkapin  -  chestnut    hybrid-      41357- 

41360,  41462. 
Chlrinien,  Cucurbita  pepo,  41424. 
Chrysophyllum  sp..  41648. 
Cirsium  sp.,  41533. 
Citharexylum  sp.,  41327. 
Citron,  Citrus  medica,  41386, 
Citrullus  vulgaris,  41471. 
Citrus  sp.,  41436. 

angulata.     See  Merope  angulate. 
aurantium,  41672. 
grandis,  41450. 
medica,  41386. 
southwickii,  41387. 
webbcrii  tnontami,  41388. 
Clintonia  sp.,  41559. 
Club  moss,  Lycoimdium  sp.,  41439. 
Cnicus  sp.    See  Cirsium  sp. 
Cochineal    caVtus,    Nopalea    rrtc*c«i.' 

UJera,  41377. 
Coco,    Pondoland,    Jubaeopsis   cu(r« 

41484. 
Cocoros,  Chayota  edulis,  41426. 
Colocasia  tsculaita,  41490. 
Cordeauxia  edulis,  41477. 
Coriaria  tenninali^,  41562,  41595. 
Corydalis  sp.,  41.551.  41557. 
Corylus  columa,  41427. 
Cotton.    Caravonlca,    Gossypinm  ^f■ 

41448. 
Cree-lurnip,  Psoralen  esculenta,  414^ 

Cremanthodium  sp.,  41534. 
Crotalaria  cunninghamii,  41571. 
Cucumis  melo,  41457. 
Cucurbita  spp..  41336,  41337. 

pepo,  41424,  41491,  41649. 
Cyananthus  sp.,  41617. 

lobatus,  41615. 
Cyphomandra  calycina,  41341. 

Datura  sanguinea,  41329. 
Dcsmodium  incanum.     See  Mciboeia 
purpurea. 
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DioAcorca  sp-,  41437. 
Jho^pyros  ebenaster,  41568. 

guianensU,  41650. 

kaki,  41361-41371,  41456. 
Dipmciia  fnUonum,  41499. 
l>ivi-(Uvl,   Caesalpinia  coriaria,  41447. 
Docynia  delavayi,  41474. 
DoUchos  «€sguip€dali8.    See  Vignd  Mtt- 

qitipcdaHs. 
Dumoria  heekeli,  41481. 

FJaeocarptis  sp.,  41503. 
Eleocharis  tuberosa,  41680. 
EicaUonia  sp.,  41324. 

resinosa,  41326. 
Espina  blanca,  Rhaphithamnus  cyano- 
oarpus^  41494. 

EucalyptiM  kirtoniana,  41623. 
Kugenia     brasilietisis.     See     Eugenia 
dombeyi. 
dombcyi,  41651.      . 
Euphorfna  sp..  41546. 
Euicaphig  japonica,  41635. 

staphylcftidcs.     See  Euscaphis  ja- 
ponica. 
Kutrcma    tcasabi.     See   Wasabia   pun- 
OenJt. 

Feijilos,     Phaseohta     imlgaris,     41659. 

41660. 
Fern,  Platycerium  grande,  41441. 
Feronia  lucida.    See  FeronieUa  lucida. 
FcronieUa  lucida,  41385. 
Fint4  benjamina,  41438. 
FiR,  weeping,  Fictt«  benjamina,  41438. 
Fraxinutt  excelsior,  41569. 

Garcinia  sp.,  41622. 

(imdiheria  sp.,  41556. 

Oentian,  Oentiana  spp.,  41606,  41607, 

41611. 
Gmiiana  spp.,  41606,  41607.  41611. 
Oinjrer,  Zinziber  ojgHcinale,  41654. 
Oos^ypium  sp..  41448. 
^»ourd,  wax,  Benincasa  hispida,  41492. 
Orass,   Mascarene,   Osterdamia   tenui- 

folia,  41509. 
Oniniicharaa,  Eugenia  dombeyi,  41651. 

Halciitt  Carolina  monticola,  41489. 
Hazel,  Constantinople,  Corylus  colurna, 
41427. 
Turkish,  Jorylus  colurna,  41427. 
Sedysarum  boreale,  41555. 
Besperonteles  oblonga,  41325^ 


Hibiscus  bifurcatuSf  41652, 

esculentus.    See  Abelmoschus  escu- 
lentus. 
Homoioceltis  aspera,  41391. 
Honeysuckle,     Lonicera     spp.,     41560, 

41563. 
Husk-tomato,       Physalis      peruviana, 

41449. 
Hydrangea  spp.,  41405,  41610. 
Hypecoum  lepfocarpum,  41565. 

Impatiens  sp.,  41530. 

Indigo,  Indigojcra  tinctoria,  41570. 

Indigo f era  tinctoria,  41570. 

Ipomoea  sp.,  41653. 

Iris  sp.,  41407. 

Jubaeopsis  caffra,  41484. 

•fuglans  sp.,  41334. 

Jujube,   Indian,  Ziziphus  mauriUana, 

41443. 
Juniix?r,   TenerilTe,   Juniperus   cedrus, 

41463,  41483. 
Juniperus  cedrus,  41463,  41483. 

Kan-a-so-thi,  Baccaurea  sapida,  41431. 
Kara,  Colocasia  escnlenta,  41490. 
Kavista  batu.  FeronieUa  lucida,  41385. 
Koelreuteria  formosana,  41679. 
Kyun-tz,  Quisqualis  indica,  41470. 

La  niel  hua,  Meratia  praecox,  41429. 
Lengli,  Hesperomelcs  oblonga,  41325. 
LcHcadendron   argcnteum.     See  Protea 

argentea. 
Lcycesteria  formosa,  41558. 
Licnnia  platypus,  41393,  41485. 
Lilium  sp.,  41585. 

philippinense,   41315. 
Lily,    Benguet.    Lilium    philippinense, 
41315. 
(India),  41585. 
(Philippine  Islands),  41315. 
Limao,   CilruH  southnickii,  41387. 
Limonia     alata.     See     Pleiospermium 

alatum. 
Lloydia  sp.,  41522. 
Lonicera  spp.,  41560,  415C3. 
Lucuma  obovata,  41332. 
Lupinus  cruckshanksii,  41330. 
Lycopersicon  sp.,  41318. 
Lycopodium  sp.,  41439. 

Macadamia   terni folia,  41472. 
Maha-karaniba,       Carinsa      cara^idas, 
41506. 
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Malabar  almond,  Terminalia  catappa, 

41576. 
Mallow,  Hibiscus  hifurcatus,  41652. 
Malus  sargentii,  41572. 
Mamfto,  Carica  papaya,  41647. 
Mamona,  Ricinus  cdmmunis,  41662. 
Mamoneira,  Ricinus  communis^  41661 
Manihot  dulcis,  41320,  41322. 

palmata.    See    Manihot    dulcis. 
Meconopsis  spp.,  41414,  41609. 

horridula,  41541,  41582. 

lyrata,  41592. 

napaulensis,  41590. 

sinuata,  41525. 
Mel,  Prunus  sp.,  41455. 
Mdbomia  purpurea,  41473. 
Melastoma  molkenboerU,  41681. 
Melocoton,  Sicana  odorifera,  41605. 
Meratia  praecox,  41429. 
Merope  angulata,  41452. 
Mi  t'ao,  Amygdalus  persica,  41421. 
Mimusops  clengi,  41501. 
Marina  sp.,  41594. 
Morus  nigra,  41459. 
Mulberry,  Morus  nigra,  41459. 
Munamal,  Mimusops  eJengi,  41501. 
Musa  sp.,  41508. 

hillii,  41440. 
Muskmelon,  Cucumis  melo,  41457. 

Denla,  41457. 

(Russia).  41457. 
Mutisia  sp.,  41317. 

Nan  kua,  Cucurbita  pepo,  41491. 
Natal  plum,  Carissa  grandifiora,  41504, 

41505. 
Nogal,  Juglans  sp.,  41334. 
Nopalea  cocheniUifera,  41377. 

Ocotea  sp.,  41418. 

Okra,  Abelmoschus  esculentus,  41638- 

41640. 
Onion,  Allium  cepa,  41641-41643. 
Opuntia    spp.,     41372,     41374,     41375, 
41379-41381. 

decumana,  41382. 

dillenii,  41373. 

elatior,  41376. 

ficus-indica,  41383. 

filipendula,  41378. 

nigricans,  41428. 
Orange,  Citrus  spp. : 

(Australia),  41436. 

Bello,  41672. 


Orange — CJontlnued. 

(Brazil),  41672. 

Kamerunga  seedling,  41436. 

sour.  Citrus  aurantium,  41672. 

wild,  41672. 
Oryxa  sativa,  41655. 
Osterdamia  tenuifolia,  41509. 
Oulir,  Prunus  japonica,  41465. 

Paconia  mlokoseu:itschi,  41476. 
Palm,  Cay-cho  la,  Phoenix  fariHifera, 
41507. 

Phoenix  Jarinifera,  41507. 

Pondoland  coco.  Jubaeopsis  caffn, 
41484. 

Florida    royal,    Roystonea    jforv 
dana,  41575. 
Palta,  Persea  americana,  41496. 
Papaya,  Carica  spp.,  41339, 41435. 4164" 

(Australia),  41435. 

(Brazil),  41647. 

New  Era,  41435. 

(Peru),  41339. 
I^are,  Amygdalus  persica.     See  undw 

41396-41400. 
Passiflora  spp.,  41316,  41331. 
Pea  tree,  Siberian,  Caragana  arhore*- 

reus,  41480. 
Peach,  Amygdalus  persica: 

Abrldor.     See  under  41396-414rii 

Alb^rchigo.      See    under    413^ 
41400. 

Bnifi6n.    See  under  41396-41400 

CanciUer,  41399. 

(China),  41395.  41421-41423. 

De  Malta,  41898. 

(France),  41497. 

(Italy),  41419,  41498. 

Magdalena  Rojo,  41397. 

Ml  t'ao,  41421. 

Pare.    See  under  41396-4140a 

Percoca,  41419. 

Pesca-Cotogna,  41419. 

Plen  t'ao,  41422, 

(Spain),  41396-41400. 

(Turkey),  41389,  4139a 

Valenclano,  41400. 

wild,  41396. 
l»ear,  Pyrus  spp.  etc : 

(Canada),  41517-41519. 

(China),  41474. 

Doktor  Jules  Guyot,  Pyrus  c<m 
munis,  41518. 

Eva     Baltet,     Pyrus     comrnvM. 
41517. 
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Pear — CJontinued. 

Marguerite  Marillat,  Pyrus  com- 
munis,  41519. 

(Massachusetts),  41461. 

wild,  Docynia  delavayi,  41474. 
Mtoplvorum  ferruffineum.     See  Bar- 

yxylum  inerme. 
!*eony,  Paeonia  mlokoseicitschi,  41476. 
^crsea  americana,  41496,  41578-41580. 
41629. 

gratUtHma.      See   Peraea    ameri- 
cana. 
i*ersimmon,    Diospyroa    kaki^    41361- 
41371,  41456. 

(California),  41456. 

(Japan),  41361-4137J. 
*erunkila,  Catissa  corow(/a«,  41506. 
^haseolus  lunatus,  41656-41658. 

vulgaris,  41659,  41660. 
^hoenix  farinifera,  41507. 
^hysalis  peruviana,  41449. 
^hyteuma  sp.,  41523. 
Men  fao,  Amygdalus  persica,  41422. 
Merardia,  Baccanrea  sapida,  41431. 
Mgeon  peu,  Cajan  indicum,  41646. 
Mng  ma  tztt,  Ricinus  communis,  41482. 
^inguicula  sp.,  41415. 
^latycerium  grande,  41441. 
^leiospennium  alatutn,  41445,  41467. 
*lum,  Prunus  spp. : 

(China),  41455. 

flowering,  41455. 

Mel,  41455. 

ornamental,  Prunus  mume,  41460. 
*oJygala  sp.,  41545. 
*olygonum  spp.,  41527,  41549. 
*omelo.    See  Pummelo, 
^orome-cannelle  du  C'lp,  Annona  squa- 
mosa, 41464. 
*otenUlla  spp.,  41529,  41564,  41604. 

coriandrifolia,  41602. 
•rlckly-pear.    See  Opuntia  spp. 
*riinrose.    See  Primula  spp. 
*rimula    spp.,    41404,    41406,     41410. 
41416,      41620,      41521,      41.i28, 
41535-41540,  41542-41544,  41547, 
41587,  41593. 

elongata,  41581. 

r:oUis,  41411. 

tbtusifolia,  41412. 

peiioJaris,    41408,    41409,    41548. 
41652. 
Yot€a  argentea,  41420. 


Prunus  sp.,  41455. 

faponica,  41465. 

mume,  41460. 

persica.    See  Amygdalus  persica. 

salidfolia,  413'J8. 

sargentii.     See   Prunus  serrulata 
sachalinetisis, 

serrulata      sachalinensis,     41425, 
41475. 

spontanea,  41577. 

subhirtella  autumnaUs,  41566. 
Psoralea  esoulenta,  41453. 
Puca    campacho,    Datura    sanguinea^ 

41329. 
Pummelo,  Citrus  grandis,  41450. 
Pyrus  communis,  41517-41519. 

ovoidea,  41461. 

Queensland  nut,  Macadamia  temifolia, 

41472. 
Quinoa,  Chenopodium  quinoa,  41340. 
Quisqualis  indica,  41470. 

Randia  sp.,  41495. 

Raspberry,  Rubus  spp.,  41319,  41442. 

(Australia),  41442. 

(Peru).  41319. 
RhaphitJMmnus  cyanocarpus,  41494. 
Rice,  Oryza  sativa,  41655. 
Rioinas  communis,  41482,  41061-41664. 
Roystonea  floridana,  41575. 
Rubus  spp.,  41319,  41442,  41553,  41554, 
41598. 

alpcstris,  41674. 

calycinus,  41675. 

eUiptious,  41678. 

lasiocarpus.    See  Rubus  niveus. 

nlveus,   41673,   41677.      See   also 
Rubus  pedunculosus. 

pednnculosus,  41676. 

Sacapari,  Solanum  sp.,  41338. 
Salvia  spp.,  41561,  41589. 
SambMCUS  adnata,  41596. 
Sansapote,    Licania    platypus,    41393, 

41485. 
Sapote,    black,    Diospyros    ebenaster, 

41568. 
Saussurea  spp.,  41584,  41612,  41614. 

gossipiphora,  41597,  41608. 
Saxifraga  spp.,  41605,  41618. 
Saxifrage.    See  Saxifraga  spp. 
Sechium  edule.    See  Ohayota  edtUis, 
Seseli  sp.,  41616. 
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Sicana  odorifera,  41665. 

Silverbell,  mountain,  Halesia  Carolina 

monticoln,  41489. 
Silver  tree,  Protea  argentea,  41420. 
Sincuya,  Ajinona  sp.    See  under  41384. 
Solarium  spp.,  41338,  41486,  41487. 

triflorum,  41454. 
Soncoya,  Annona  purpureay  41488. 
Soursop,  Annona  muricata,  41433. 
Spathodea  eampanulata,  41500. 
Squash,  Cucurbita  pej>o,  41424,  41649. 

(Brazil),   41649. 

Chirlmen,   41424. 

(Japan),  41424. 

(Peru),   41336,   41337. 
Strawberry  tree.  Arbutus  unedo,  41502. 
Sugar-apple,  Annona  squamosa,  41464. 
Swertia     spp.,     41403,     41526,     41532. 
41583. 

hookerif  41591. 

multicaulis,  41603. 

Tag  bush,  Ziziphus  mautitiana,  41443. 
Tamarisk.    See  Tamarix  spp. 
Tamarix  sp.,  41413. 

dioica,  41624. 
Tara,     Caemlpinia     pectinata,    41323, 

41333. 
Ta rhul,L« pinii*  cruckshanksii,  41330. 
Tasta,  Escallonia  sp.,  41324. 
Teasel,  Dipsacus  fullonnm,  41499. 
Terminalia  catappa,  41576. 
Theohroma  cacao,  41666-41670. 
To-1,  Docynia  delavayi,  41474. 
Tomate,  Cyphomandra  calycina,  41341. 
Tomato  (Peru),  41318. 

tree,       Cyphomandra       calycina, 
4134L 

wild,  Lycopersicon  sp.,  41318. 

Triticiim  aestivum,  41345-41350,  41353, 
41355,  413.50,  41510-41516,  41682- 
41684. 
durum,  41342-41344.  41351,  41352, 

41354,  41402. 
-vulgar e.     See  Triticum  aestit'um. 
Tumbo,  Passiflora  spp.,  41316,  41331. 
Tung  kua,  Benincasa  hispida,  41492. 

tree,  Aleurites  fordii,  41430. 
Tzumuy  Pac,  Annona  sp.,  41384. 

Uvaria  calamistrata,  41892. 


Viburnum  sp.,  41636. 
Vigna  sesquipedalis,  41671. 

Walnut,  Juglans  sp.,  41334. 
Wasabl,  Wasabia  pungens,  41o()7. 
Wasabia  pungent,  41567. 
Watermelon.  Citrullus  vulgam,  414TL 
Wax  gourd,  Betiincasa  hispida,  414l«2. 
Wheat,  Triticum  spp. : 

(Argentina),  41402. 

Athni,  black  awned,  41352. 

Australian,  41355. 

(Baluchistan),  41510-41516. 

Bansi  of  Baleghat,  41354. 

Bansi  of  Buleghat,  41354. 

Candeal,  41402. 

Daudakhani,  41347. 

DaudKhani,  41347. 

Deshi  Athanl,  41350. 

durum,  41342-41344,  41^51.  413ot 
41354,  41402. 

Hansia  Broach,  41342. 

(India),  41342-41356,  4ie82-416Si 

Kopergaon  Baxi,  41351. 

Kopergum  Baxi,  4135L 

Lai  of  Batala,  41353. 

Lai  of  Batalu,  41353. 

Mundi  of  Ludhiana,  41345. 

Paman  of  Sirsa,  41346. 

Plvla  pote,  41356. 

Popatia  Nadlad,  41348. 

Potia  Nadiad.  41343. 

Shet  Parner,  41344. 

Siok,   41349. 
Witteboom,  Protea  argentea,  4142(X 
Wulfenia  amherstiana,  41524. 

Yam,  Dioscorea  ap„  41437. 

Yama    zakura,    Prunus    spp..   414:^' 

41577. 
Yangtaw,  Actinidia  ehinensis,  41401. 
Yeheb  nut,  Cordeauxia  edulis,  414T7. 
Yuca,  ManiJwt  dulcU,  41320. 

Zapallo  abin,  Cucurbita  sp.,  413o7. 

macri,  Cucurbita  sp.,  41336. 
Zinziber  officinale,  41654. 
Ziziphus  jujuba.    See  Zisipkui  nm^ 
tiana, 
mauritiana,  41443. 
Zoysia  tenuifolia.    SeeOsterdami^tf^ 
uifolia. 


THE  FARMERS  OF  THIS  COUNTRY  are  as 
efficient  as  any  other  farmers  in  the  world. 
They  do  not  produce  more  per  acre  than  the  farm- 
ers in  Europe.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should 
do  so.  It  would  perhaps  be  bad  economy  for  them 
to  attempt  it.  But  they  do  produce  by  two  to  three 
or  four  times  more  per  man,  per  unit  of  labor  and 
capital,  than  the  farmers  of  any  European  country. 
They  are  more  alert  and  use  more  labor-saving  de- 
vices than  any  other  farmers  in  the  world.  And 
their  response  to  the  demands  of  the  present  emer- 
gency has  been  in  every  way  remarkable.  Last 
spring  their  planting  exceeded  by  12,000,000  acres 
the  largest  planting  of  any  previous  year,  and  the 
yields  from  the  crops  were  record-breaking  yields. 
In  the  fall  of  1917  a  wheat  acreage  of  42,170,000  was 
planted,  which  was  1,000,000  larger  than  for  any  pre- 
ceding year,  3,000,000  greater  than  the  next  largest, 
and  7,000,000  greater  than  the  preceding  five-year 
average. 

But  I  ought  to  say  to  you  that  it  is  not  only  neces- 
sary that  these  achievements  should  be  repeated  but 
that  they  should  be  exceeded.  I  know  what  this  ad- 
vice involves.  It  involves  not  only  labor  but  sac- 
rifice, the  painstaking  application  of  every  bit  of 
scientific  knowledge  and  every  tested  practice  that 
is  available.  It  means  the  utmost  economy,  even  to 
the  point  where  the  pinch  comes.  It  means  the  kind 
of  concentration  and  self-sacrifice  which  is  involved 
in  the  field  of  battle  itself,  where  the  object  always 
looms  greater  than  the  individual.  And  yet  the  Gov- 
ernment will  help,  and  help  in  every  way  that  is 
possible. — From  President  Wilson's  message  to  the 
Farmers*  Conference  at  Urbana,  III.,  January  31, 
1918 
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IITTBODUCTOBT  8TATXKXNT. 

This  forty-sixth  inventory  of  seeds  and  plants  covers  a  period  when 
no  official  agricultural  explorer  was  in  the  field,  so  the  descriptions 
are  all  of  material  sent  in  by  correspondents  or  collaborators. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  introductions,  judged  before  they  are 
tested,  appear  to  be  the  following : 

Thirty-five  selected  varieties  of  wheat  (Nos.  42102  to  42186),  the 
result  of  much  work  in  selection  and  acclimatization  by  the  plant 
breeders  of  Victoria,  some  of  them  being  of  recent  introduction  into 
A^ustralia,  while  others  are  selections  from  types  of  old  Australian 
wheats.  These  were  supplied  by  Mr.  A.  E.  V.  Richardson.  Twenty- 
six  varieties  of  wheat  (Noa  41991  to  42016)  from  the  United  Prov- 
inces of  India,  represotxting  some  old  Indian  types,  were  presented 
by  Mr.  H.  Martin  Leake,  of  Cawnpore.  While  none  of  these  ma}^ 
prove  especially  valuable,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  it  was  out 
of  a  cross  between  an  Indian. wheat,  Liadoga,  and  the  Red  Fife  that 
the  famous  Marquis  wheat  of  Canada  came. 

The  discovery  by  the  plant  breeders  of  the  Southeastern  Agri- 
cultural College  of  England  of  a  nematode-resistant  variety  of  hops, 
Humfdhis  lupvluB  (No.  42024),  should  call  the  attention  of  growers 
to  the  resistance  of  this  variety  to  the  disease  known  as  nettlehead, 
or  skinkly,'and  it  may  prove  valuable  in  our  hop  fields. 

Since  Mr.  C.  V.  Piper's  preliminary  study  of  forage  plants  during 
his  trip  to  India  in  1911,  he  has  continued  to  test  many  of  the  wild 
and  cultivated  grasses  of  that  i*egion,  and  Nos.  41885  to  41900,  41902 
to  41907,  41910  to  41915,  and  41918  to  41921  represent  a  remarkable 
collection  of  these  grasses  presented  by  Mr.  William  Bums,  the 
economic  botanist  of  the  station  at  Kirki,  India.  Among  them  are 
'iii(Avi6&dii  Andropogon  aamulatus  (No.  41885),  a  species  well  adapted 
to  the  Gulf  States;  Cenchrus  hiftorus  (No.  41894),  related  to  our 
sand  bur,  but  considered  in  northern  India  as  one  of  their  most  nu- 
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tritious  grasses;  Vhloris  paraguaiensis  (Nos.  41759  and  41897),  re- 
lated to  Rhodes  grass,  but  native  of  Burma  and  Ceylon,  considered  t 
good  fodder  grass  in  northern  India  and  in  Australia  one  of  the  best 
grasses  for  pasturage  and  hay ;  Chrysopogon  rruyiitanus  (No.  418^), 
a  handsome  species  3  to  5  fe«t  tall,  which  already  shows  promise  in 
Florida  and  Mississippi;  IseUema  wightii  (No.  41914),  a  natural 
pasture  grass  of  India;  Pennuetum.  oiliare  (No.  41915),  a  mo^ 
valuable  pasture  and  hay  grass  there;  and  Thelepogan  elegans  (So, 
41918),  which  grows  in  the  Indian  rice  fields  and  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  rice  until  it  flowers. 

The  bread-nut  tree  of  Yucatan,  Brommmi  alicastrum  (No.  41880), 
the  leaves  of  which  are  extensively  used  for  forage  purposes,  there, 
deserves  trial  in  southern  Florida,  according  to  Dr.  Lavedan.  who 
sends  the  seeds. 

Through  Mr.  Roland  McKee,  who  secured  it  at  the  Australian 
exhibit  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  a  collection  of  Australian 
fodder  grasses  (Nos.  41744  to  41762)  is  now  being  tested.  It  includes 
the  extremely  productive  kangaroo  grass,  the  cockatoo  grass,  the  ri(*- 
grass,  sugar  grass,  three  species  of  grasses  related  to  Rhodes  grass, 
and  Panicu/m,  distachyon  (No.  41746) ,  which  ranks  as  one  of  the  best 
of  the  indigenous  grasses  of  northern  Australia. 

The  true  tropical  yams  {Dioscorea  spp.)  have  grown  so  well  in 
Florida  and  the  quality  of  their  tubers  is  so  excellent  that  the  in- 
troduction from  Panama  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Barrett  of  three  selected 
strains  (Nos.  42052  to  42054)  is  of  special  interest. 

A  palm,  Chamaedorea  tepejUote  (No.  41706),  the  inflorescence  of 
which  forms  a  regular  source  of  excellent  food  in  the  State  of 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  according  to  Dr.  C.  A.  Purpus,  will  grow  on 
sandy  soil  and  might  accommodate  itself  to  conditions  in  Florida. 

A  tall-giowing  variety  of  the  ordinary  bean,  the  tawana,  or  taguani 
(No.  42049),  which  climbs  15  to  20  meters  into  the  tops  of  thehi^ 
trees  in  Paraguay  and  produces  heavy  crops  of  beans,  will  be  interest- 
ing to  bean  growers,  even  though  it  may  not  be  a  valuable  acquisition. 

The  existence  in  the  Dominican  Republic  of  an  indigenous  walnut 
Juglans  dorrdngenais  (No.  41930),  related  to  our  black  walnut  will 
interest  those  engaged  in  the  hybridization  of  the  species  of  Juglans; 
and  the  gathering  together  for  propagation  and  distribution  by  Mr. 
C.  A.  Reed  of  the  hardiest  and  best  seedlings  of  the  Persian  or  Eng- 
lish walnut,  Juglans  regia  (Nos.  42022  and  42028  and  42041  to  42W5I, 
from  New  York  State  and  Canada,  can  not*  fail  to  attract  attention 
to  the  neglect  which  the  horticulturists  of  our  Eastern  States  have 
shown  to  the  possibilities  of  walnut  culture  on  this  side  of  the  Rockies 

The  Queensland  nut,  Macadamia  temifolia  (No.  41808),  hasgro^ 
and  fruited  so  well  in  California  and  Florida  and  its  nuts  are  so  de 
licious  that  it  is  a  wonder  more  has  not  been  done  with  it,  especially 
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in  Hawaii,  where  trees  planted  30  years  ago  have  borne  good  crops, 
according  to  Mr,  C.  S.  Judd,  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  who  sends  in  a  quantity  of  seeds. 

Although  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  Tangutian  almond, 
Amygdtdvs  tangutica  (Nos.  41708  and  41709),  can  be  used  as  a  stock 
for  almonds,  it  should  certainly  be  hybridized  with  the  ordinary 
almond,  if  possible,  and  the  production  of  a  bush  almond  at  least 
attempted.  The  large  number  of  seeds  sent  in  by  Rev.  C.  F.  Snyder 
from  Kansu,  China,  may  bring  about  this  hybrid. 

Although  in  quality  American  varieties  of  the  peach  lead  the  world, 
there  may  yet  be  found  varieties  less  susceptible  to  the  many  peach 
diseases  than  those  we  have,  and  the  collection  (Nos.  41731  to  41743) 
from  Seharunpur,  India,  may  contain  such  varieties. 

The  search  for  grapes  suited  to  the  conditions  of  the  Southern 
States  and  possibly  capable  of  breeding  with  the  Muscadine  has 
brought  in  Vitia  tUiae folia  (No.  41707)  from  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico, 
and  Vi^  damdii  (No.  41877),  from  central  China. 

The  subtropical  and  East  Indian  plum,  Prunus  bokhariensis  (No. 
42057),  from  Simla,  which  resembles  Pnmtis  saUcinOy  may  play  a 
role  in  the  production  of  a  plum  for  our  Southern  States. 

The  service  tree  of  southern  Europe,  Sorhua  domestica  (No.  41703) , 
which  grows  into  such  a  stately,  beautiful  tree  and  bears  palatable 
fruits,  appears  to  have  been  strangely  neglected  by  horticulturists. 

Although  very  many  varieties  of  the -Japanese  persimmon  have 
already  been  introduced,  the  extensive  collections  from  Okitsu  (Nos. 
41691  to  41702, 41779  to  41793,  and  42138  to  42165)  may  contain  some 
better  suited  to  our  conditions  or  lass  astringent  than  those  we  are 
testing. 

The  Brazilian  expedition  sent  "ut  by  this  office  in  1913  discovered 
in  the  campo  near  Lavras  a  strange  and  quite  remarkable  fruit,  Et^ 
genia  klotzschiana  (No.  42080) ,  characterized  by  a  marked  fragrance. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Humiicutt  a  quantity  of  seeds  has  been 
secured  and  the  species  will  be  given  a  thorough  trial. 

Solann/m  guitoense  (No.  42034),  the  naranjilla  of  Quito,  with 
fruits  the  size  and  color  of  small  oranges,  which  form  the  principal 
article  of  food  of  the  settlers  during  certain  seasons,  should  certainly 
be  given  a  trial  in  this  country. 

So  much  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the  Japanese  flowering  cherry 
trees  through  the  gift  to  the  city  of  Washington  by  the  mayor  of 
Tokyo  of  a  collection  of  them  and  through  the  satisfactory  growth 
which  specimen  trees  have  made  in  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  and 
California,  that  a  demand  for  them  has  grown  up  which  nurserymen 
find  it  difficult  to  meet.  It  is  of  interest,  therefore,  to  point  out  that 
54  varieties  (Nos.  41817  to  41870)  from  the  municipal  collection  of 
Tokyo,  near  Arakawa,  which  represent  the  loveliest  of  the  hundreds 
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of  varieties  known  to  the  Japanese,  have  been  secured  through  the 
mayor's  courtesy,  and  these  will  be  propagated  and  distributed  under 
the  same  varietal  names  as  those  they  bear  in  the  Arakawa  collecdoiL 

Paulownia  tomentosa  has  become  such  a  feature  in  our  parks  that 
a  new  species  of  this  tree,  Paiulownia  fartunei  (No.  42036),  witli 
larger  flowers,  from  Formosa,  will  be  watched  with  interest  Ben- 
tham's  cornel  from  Nepal,  Comus  capUata  (No.  42287),  with  dense 
heads  of  yellowish  flowers  and  deep-orange  fruits,  the  size  of  nec- 
tarines, will  interest  those  with  whom  the  American  dogwood  is  a 
favorite. 

The  oriental  species  are  not  the  only  bamboos  of  value  for  timber, 
and  those  living  in  the  Tropics  will  want  to  test  the  takuara  of  Pan- 
guay,  Banibos  guadua  (No.  42066) ,  a  species  evidently  too  tender  for 
Florida. 

Those  interested  in  tropical  timber  trees  will  find  some  remarkible 
ones  in  the  collections  introduced  from  Madagascar  (Nos.  42355  to 
42376),  Argentina  (Nos.  42321  to  42832),  or  in  the  famous  jequitibi 
of  Brazil  (No.  41933),  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  all 
tropical  forest  trees,  now  introduced  for  the  first  time  by  the  forea 
expert,  Mr.  H.  M.  Curran,  from  Bahia. 

The  manuscript  of  this  inventory  has  been  prepared  by  Miss  Ethel 
M.  Hipkins,  the  botanical  determinations  of  seeds  introduced  hare 
been  made  and  the  botanical  nomenclature  revised  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Skeels,  and  the  descriptive  and  botanical  notes  arranged  by  Mr.  6.  P« 
Van  Eseltine,  who  has  had  general  supervision  of  this  inventory,  as  of 
all  the  publications  of  this  office. 

David  Fairchild, 
AgriouUural  Explorer  in  Charge. 

Officb  op  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introducttion, 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  SI,  1919. 


INVENTORY/ 


41685.  Ehianthus  rutipilus  (Steud.)  Oriseb.    Poaceae. 
{Brianihiu  fulvuM  Neefl.)  Fltune-grass. 

From  Darjiling,  India.  Presented  by  Mr.  O.  H.  Cave,  curator,  Lloyd 
Botanic  Gardens,  at  the  request  of  the  superintendent.  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Slbpur,  near  Calcutta.    Received  January  20,  1916. 

A  perennial  grass,  6  to  8  feet  high,  found  In  the  temperate  Himalayas  at 
altitudes  of  5,000  to  7,000  feet.  The  narrow  leaves  are  2  to  8  feet  long  and  the 
panicles  are  8  to  18  Inches  long,  gray-white  or  tinged  with  purple.  (Adapted 
from  CoUett,  Flora  SinUenaU,  p.  595.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  89689  for  previous  Introduction. 

41686.  BuTiA  CAPiTATA  PX7iJ*08A  (Barb.-Rodr.)  Becc.    Phoenicaceae. 

Palm. 

From  Fmltland  Park,  Fla.    Presented  by  Mr.  Louis  P.  Bosanquet.    Re- 
ceived January  21,  1916. 

Stems  80  to  40  feet  high,  somewhat  fusiform  above;  leaves  about  half  as 
long  as  the  caudez,  the  withered  ones  deflexed,  pendent,  the  upper  ones  spread- 
ing, often  arching.  In  southern  Brazil,  near  the  sea,  according  to  recent  char- 
acterizations. It  comprises  a  wide  variety  of  forms.  Probably  the  Cocoa  flexuoaa 
planted  in  this  country  Is  not  Cocoa  flexuosa  of  Martins,  but  of  Hort,  a  hardy 
form  of  romanzofflana,  which,  according  to  the  late  Barbosa-Rodrlgues,  Is  a 
polymorphic  species.  Including,  besides  this  flexuoaa  type,  all  our  garden  forms 
known  as  (7.  plumosa  Hook.,  C,  coronata  Hort.  (not  Mart.),  C,  botryophora 
Hort.,  C,  datil  Grlseb.  and  Drude,  and  C.  australU  Mart.  (Adapted  from 
Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol,  2,  p.  8H.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  37745  for  previous  introduction. 

41687.  LnjuM  oiGANTEUM  Wall.    Liliaceae.  Lily. 

From  Boulder,  Oolo.    Presented  by  Mr.  Theodore  D.  A.  Gockerell.    Re- 
ceived January  24,  1916. 
"  Seeds  of  Lilium  giganteum  sent  by  Mr.  J.  Henry  Watson,  Withlngton,  Man- 
chester, England.    They  were  grown  In  1915  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  of  Wls- 
townshire,  Scotland."     (CockerelL) 

"A  beautiful,  stately  lily,  rarely  cultivated  in  this  country,  but  hardy  as  far 
north  as  Boston  and  easily  grown  in  light  well-drained  soil ;  should  be  heavily 
mulched  during  the  winter;  also  excellent  for  greenhouse  benches  or  large 
tubs.  After  once  flowering,  the  old  bulb  decays  and  disappears,  leaving  several 
offsets."     {Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol,  4,  p.  7877.) 


^Each  introduction  consists  of  seeds,  except  where  otherwise  stated. 
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41688.  Persea  American  a  Mill.    Lauraceae.  Avocado. 

iPersea  gratiasima  Gaertn.  f.) 

From  Guatemala,  Guatemala.    Presented  by  Mr.  William  Owen.  America 
vice  consul  in  cliarge.    Received  January  13,  1916. 

"  Seeds  of  a  very  large  aguacate,  which  I  consider  the  finest  product  at 
Guatemala  in  that  line.  They  are  high  grown,  which  will  enable  the  tree  to 
thrive  better  in  a  northern  climate."    {Otoen.) 

41689.  Chatota  edulis  Jacq.    Cucurbitaoeee.  Ghayote. 

{Sechium  edule  Swartz.) 

From  New  Orleans,   La.     Presented  by   the  J.  Steckler  Seed  CompanT. 
Received  January  24,  1916. 

"  Green,  spiny." 

41690.  CuPREssus  GLABRA  Sudw.   Pinaceae.  Smooth  cypress. 

From  Sedona,  Ariz.     Purchased  from  Mr.  J.  F.  Derrick.    Received  Jan- 
uary 25,  1916. 
"  Collected  in  Oak  Creek  Canyon." 

In  general  appearance  the  foliage  of  smooth  cypress  resembles  that  of  Arizona 
cypress  {Cupressus  arizonica  Greene),  though  the  former  species  can  be  di^ 
tinguished  from  the  latter  by  the  compact,  narrowly  oval,  or  somewhat  pyn- 
midal  crown.  The  branches  of  the  smooth  cypress,  particularly  of  younger 
trees,  are  strongly  upright.  Old  trees  grown  in  the  open  develop  long  tower 
branches,  which  from  their  great  weight  are  less  upright  than  thoee  of 
trees  of  the  same  age  in  a  close  stand.  In  height  the  trees  range  from  25  t>i 
90  feet  and  in  diameter  from  10  to  14  inches,  tliough  much  larger  trees  prot)- 
ably  exist.  The  trunk  is  slightly  tapering,  while  the  upper  portion  is  som^ 
times  divided  into  several  branches,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  usoil 
undivided  stem  of  Arizona  cypress.  Only  about  one-fourth  to  one-third  rf 
the  trunk  is  clear  of  branchea  The  most  distinctive  characteristic  of  this 
tree  is  its  thin,  smooth,  dark  purple-red  bark.  The  foliage  is  a  bright  blue- 
green  (glaucous).  The  small  spherical  cones,  comx)osed  of  six  to  eight  scal^ 
and  armed  with  large  incurved,  somewhat  flat-pointed  bosses,  are  boroe 
on  short  stout  stems  and  mature  at  the  end  of  the  second  season.  The  Urge 
size  of  the  seeds  at  once  distinguishes  them  from  those  of  Arizona  cyp^^ 
though  in  color  and  form  the  two  are  similar.  Thoroughly  seasoned  wood  \s 
moderately  durable  in  contact  with  the  soil,  fence  posts  lasting  about  20  7^^ 
and  corral  poles  30  to  35  years.  Cabins  built  of  the  logs  40  years  ago  are 
still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  The  small  size  of  the  trees  and  the 
limited  supply  have  confined  the  use  of  the  wood  mainly  to  local  needs.  '^^ 
extreme  age  attained  by  this  species  has  not  yet  been  determined,  bat  It  ^^ 
probably  as  long  lived  as  Arizona  cypress.  The  largest  trees  found  so  far  a^ 
at  least  200  or  250  years  old.  (Adapted  from  Bulletin  No.  W,  U,  &  ^^■ 
of  Agriculture^  The  Cypress  and  Juniper  Trees  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Rcpion, 
p.  9.) 

41691  to  41702.  Digspyros  kaki  L.  f.    Diospyracesa.         KaW. 

From  Okitsu,  Japan.    Cuttings  presented  by  Prof.  Ishlwara,  GoFemnieflt 
Horticultural  Experiment  Station.    Received  January  8, 1816.   Notes  by 
Mr.  T.  Kiyono,  Semmes,  Ala. 
41691.  "  No.  1.  Amsai,    Sweet.    Kiyoto  Province." 
41602.  "No.   2.  Kubo.    Sweet.    Kiyoto  Province." 
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41691  to  41702— Continued. 

41603.  "No.   3.  Hon^gosho,    Sweet.    Nara  Province." 

41694.  "  No.   4.  Toyo-oka.    Sweet.    Nara  Province." 

41695.  "No.   5.  Fijuicara-gosho.    Sweet.    Nara  Province." 

41696.  "  No.  6.  Chiomatsu.    Astringent    Kanagawa  Province." 

41697.  "  No.   7.  Osoraku.    Astringent.    Ohlba  Province." 

41698.  "  No.   8.  Ibogaki,    AstrlngentT    Miyagi  Province." 

41699.  "  No.   9.  Benigaki.    Astringent.    Miyagi  Province." 

41700.  "  No.  10.  Hira-sanenashL    Astringent.    Tamagata  Province." 

41701.  "No.  11.  Sakuahu-mishirazu.    Astringent.  Okay ama Province." 

41702.  "  No.  12.  Hiragaki.    Astringent    Wakayama  Province." 

41703,  SoRBus  DOMESTicA  L.    Malacese.  Service  tree. 

(Pyrus  sorbua  Gaertn.) 

From   Kew,   England.     Presented   by    Sir   David  Prain,   director,   Royal 
Botanic  Gardens.    Received  January  3,  1916. 

"A  deciduous  tree,  usually  30  to  50  feet  (occasionally  60  to  70  feet)  high. 
Native  of  south  and  east  Europe.  Flowers  white,  about  one-half  inch  across, 
produced  in  May  in  panicles  at  the  end  of  short  branches  and  from  the  leaf 
axils,  the  whole  forming  a  rounded  or  rather  pyramidal  cluster  2^  to  4  inches 
wide.  Fruit  pear  shaped  or  apple  shaped,  1  to  1\  inches  long,  green  or  brown 
tinged  with  red  on  the  sunny  side.  As  an  ornamental  tree  this  is  inferior  to 
its  ally,  the  mountain  ash,  but  is  well  worth  growing  for  the  beauty  of  Its 
foliage  and  for  Its  flowers,  which  are  larger  than  usual  In  this  group.  It 
also  attains  to  greater  dimensions  than  any  of  Its  Immediate  allies.  The 
largest  tree  whose  dimensions  are  recorded  by  Elwes  is  growing  at  Wood- 
stock, Kilkenny,  Ireland,  which  in  1904  was  77  feet  high  and  10  feet  8  inches 
in  girth.  The  fruit  of  the  service  tree  Is  sometimes  eaten  In  a  state  of  Incipient 
decay,  especially  In  France.  Mr.  E.  Burrell,  late  gardener  to  H.  R.  H.  the 
Duchess  of  Albany,  at  Claremont,  in  a  letter  dated  November  11,  1883,  observes 
that  *  we  are  sending  good  fruits  of  the  pear-shaped  service  for  dessert  at  the 
present  time.'  This  Claremont  tree  was  blown  down  In  1902,  and  was  then 
-close  upon  70  feet  high.  The  timber  is  of  fine  quality,  being  very  hard  and 
heavy,  but  too  scarce  to  count  for  much."  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs 
Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  295.) 

For  an  illustration  of  the  service  tree,  see  Plate  I. 

41704.  Prunus  HORTuiiANA  Bailey.    Amygdalacese. 

From  Courtney,  Mo.  Presented  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Bush.  Received  January  4, 
1916. 
"  The  species  was  first  distinguished  in  1892  to  designate  varieties  of  plums 
Intermediate  between  Prunus  americana  and  P.  angustifolia  (the  two  species  at 
that  time  clearly  separated) ;  these  intermediate  varieties  were  then  said  to 
*  represent  at  least  two  other  species,  and  perhaps  even  more,'  one  of  which  it 
was  proposed  to  separate  as  P.  h^rtulana.  Later  students  have  separated  P. 
munsoninna  from  these  varieties  and  have  redefined  other  species.  Subsequently 
it  was  supposed  that  P.  hx)rtulana  represents  a  range  of  hybrids  between  P. 
americana  and  P.  angustifolia,  and  it  Is  not  yet  known  what  part  hybridization 
has  played  in  the  origin  of  these  forms,  although  the  evidence  accumulates  that 
separate  specific  types  are  involved."  (Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horti- 
culture, vol.  5,  p,  2828.) 
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4170B  to  41707. 

From  Zacaapam,  Vera  Oniz,  Mexico.     Pree»ited  by  I>r.  G.  A.  Pqiikk. 
Received  January  6, 1010.    Notes  from  Dr.  Parpos. 

41705.  Ghahaedobba  tefsjilotx  liebm.    Phoenicacece.  Palm- 

"  The  undeveloped  flower  makes  an  excellent  vegetable  and  is  eates 
everywhere  in  the  State  of  Vera  Gnus.  Besides,  it  is  a  fine  little  palm. 
Grows  in  shady  places.*' 

41706.  PsiDiuH  GUAJAVA  L.    MyrtscesB.  Onavi. 
"  Wild  guava ;  in  dry  and  sunny  places." 

41707.  Vms  tiliaepolia  Humb.  and  Bonpl.     Vitacee.  Orape. 
iViiis  caribaea  DG.) 

"  This  Vltis  has  a  very  sour  fruit,  but  it  makes  a  most  exodlent  JeUy. 
like  currant  jelly,  and  is  adapted  to  a  tropical  country ;  grows  in  sansy 
places  in  brush  woods.    VitU  vinifera  can  not  be  raised  here  at  all** 

41708  to  41710. 

From  Taochow  (Old  Gity),  Kansu,  Ghlna.    Presented  by  Rev.  G.  F. 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Received  January  3, 1916. 

41708  and  41700.  Amtodalus  tangutica  (Batal.)  Korah. 

iPrunvs  tangvtica  Koehne.) 

**AmygdalU8  tangutica  is  a  variable  species  of  bush  almond, 
its  kernels  are  bitter  and  it  throws  up  a  lot  of  stems  and  Is 
believe  it  has  a  decided  value  as  a  fkictor  in  breeding 
seems  to  be  very  hardy  and  drought  resistant.    One  finds  tl-, 
sheltered  rocky  and  loess  slopes  at  elevations  from  4,000 
sea  up  to  about  10,000  feet    In  these  higher  regions, 
not  get  as  cold  as  one  would  surmise,  for  the  mountains  all 
off  the  intense  cold.    As  a  stock  for  almonds  and  for  other  stMia'IMb  1 
scarcely  would  recommend  this  Tangutian  almond,  since  it  sacfevt  badly 
and  these  suckers  are  very  hard  to  remove."     {Meyer,) 

4170a  "  Rough  shelled."  41709.  "  Smooth  didled.' 

41710.  Paeonia  suFFBunoosA  Andrews.    Ranunculacese.        Txm  ptony. 
{Paeonia  tnoutan  Sims.) 

"  Seeds  of  the  real  wild  mountain  peony,  which  occurs  in  yety 
slble  mountain  valleys  In  Tibet  proper,  where  white  men  are  not 
to  go  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Ripens  its  seeds  in  ths 
eighth  moon  (about  September  15  to  October  20)."     (Meyer,) 

41711.  Citrus  ORANDis  (L.)  Osbeck.    Rutacese. 

From  Amoy,  Ghina.    Presented  by  Miss  K.  M.  Talmag^e,  at  the  teqwB<  tf 
Mrs.  L.  W.  Kip.    Received  January  8,  1916. 

"I  got  this  back  from  the  Haicheng."     {Talmagc) 

41712  to  41717. 

From  Lamao,  Bataan,  Philippine  Islands.     Presented  by   the  Lamao  Ex- 
periment Station.    Received  January  10,  1916. 

41712.  C  AC  ABA  EROS  A  (L.)  Kuutze.    FabacoiB.  Yam  bean. 

{Pachyrhizus  nngulatua  Rich.) 
**Sinoamaa  (wild)." 

"  The  plant,  which  in  both  Quam  and  the  Philippines  bears  its  Mexican 
name,  was  probably  brought  [to  Ouam]  from  Mexico.     The  young  nwt 


5.  Sseda  (nd   Plan 


[n  tta]  J  the  9orba,  u  this  trult  licallsd.  Is  sold  in  lsri[eqiiuitlliF3  by  thermit  rrnden  on  the  streets. 
Like  tb*  EuTdpean  mcdlBr,  It  li  EDod  to  nt  only  when  overhpi),  uid  even  then  11  hu  an  aslrlngmt 
lute  wUcb  tome  peopl*  Ibid  ooteetlonable.  In  tti«  old  Italian  works  on  agriculture  at  leaat  six 
distinct  varieties  are  reeognlied.  Tbay  ripen  th^r  fiults  !□  beptember  and  October,  and  after 
pirkllag  thise  are  atored  iD  fnilt  bouMS  or  cellarfi  until  overripe.  This  illustration  shows  a  young 
tree  planted  by  the  French  nurseryman,  Felli  Olllet,  In  Ms  Barren  Hill  Huraery,  at  Nevada  aty, 


Invantorv  46,  SaaOi  ■ 


Althouih  smatlfr  than  the  snquola,  the  elan 
Irpe  deserves  to  rank  with  them  In  niagnlflc* 
which  rises  like  a  rotlnthlan  polumn  and  i    , , 
each  one  o(  which  la  large  enouKh  to  make  a  eood-siifd  tree.    Such  a  wondcrtul  spw^tf  »-  '1 
should  not  be  allowed  tnpnishtrom  the  taeeol  the  earih,  and  plantings  one  despTve  to  »aiir>^r 
In  our  own  tropical  possessions.    There  ars  records  of  trees  of  this  species  whir^  mfasure  P  '' 
In  height.    Thejeqiiltiba  Is  related  to  the  tree  wUeh  bears  Rraiil  nuts,  but  Its  nutsare  not  > 
(Photographed  by  Scflor  E.  N.de  Andrade,  RloClaro,  Brazil,  whose  eo]l«>tiotis  ot  BmiliBD 
and  especially  htseilenslve  plantations  of  eucalyptus,  have  beoome  world  known.) 
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41712  to  41717— Ck>ntinued. 

is  much  like  a  turnip  in  shape  and  consistency  and  is  easily  peeied  like 

a  turnip.    It  is  usualiy  eaten  raw  and  may  be  prepared  with  oil  and 

vinegar  in  the  form  of  a  salad.    According  to  Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  it  Is 

extensively  cultivated  in  Mexico,  where  the  natives  pinch  off  the  blossoms 

and  seed  pods,  giving  as  a  reason  that  if  the  seeds  are  allowed  to  mature 

tbe  roots  are  not  good.    In  Mexico  the  roots  are  much  eaten  raw,  but  are 

also  pickled,  boiled  in  soup,  and  cooked  as  a  vegetable.    As  they  come 

from  the  ground  they  are  crisp,  sweet,  juicy,  and  of  a  nutty  flavor.    They 

are  nourishing  and  at  the  same  time  quench  the  thirst,  so  that  they  are 

much  liked  by  travelers    One  way  of  preparing  the  raw  roots  is  to  cut 

them  in  thin  slices  and  sprinkle  sugar  over  them.    They  may  also  be 

boiled  and  prepared  with  batter  in  the  form  of  fritters,  and  in  Mexico 

they  are  often  minced  or  grated,  and  with  the  addition  of  sugar,  milk, 

e&s^  and  a  few  fig  leaves  for  flavoring  made  Into  puddings."     (Saffard, 

Useful  Plants  of  Ouam,  p.  204.) 

41713.  Cmus  aubantiuh  L.    Rutacese.  Sour  orange. 

A  small  tree  6  to  9  meters  in  height,  with  a  compact  head,  young  shoots 
light  green,  thorny ;  leaves  unifoliate,  evergreen,  alternate,  ovate,  pointed, 
strongly  and  peculiarly  scented ;  petiole  12  to  18  millimeters  long,  broadly 
winged;  flowers  in  small,  axillary  cymes,  white,  strongly  sweet  scented, 
somewhat  larger  than  those  of  Citrus  HnenHs;  fruit  orange  colored  or 
frequently  reddish  when  well  matured,  inclined  to  be  rough ;  rind  strongly 
aromatic,  bitter ;  pulp  acid ;  Juice  sacs  spindle  shaped,  rather  small ;  seeds 
flattened  and  wedged  toward  the  micropylar  end,  marked  with  ridged 
lines.  Native  of  southeastern  Asia,  probably  in  Cochin  China.  Hardier 
than  the  sweet  orange.  (Adapted  from  the  Philippine  AffricuUural  Re- 
vieWf  first  quarter,  1915,  p,  10,  under  Citrus  vulgaris.) 

41714.  Cttbus  excelsa  Wester.    Rutacese.  Umon-real. 

A  tall,  thorny  shrub  of  vigorous  growth,  straggly  habit,  and  inter- 
locking branches  with  stout,  lon^,  sharp  thorns;  leaves  9.6  to  16  centi- 
meters long,  4.5  to  7  centimeters  wide,  thick  and  leathery;  petiole  quite 
broadly  winged,  in  large  leaves  the  wings  frequently  exceeding  2  centi- 
meters in  width ;  flowers  three  to  seven,  in  axillary,  rather  loose  cymes, 
86  millimeters  in  diameter ;  petals  showing  a  trace  of  purple  on  the  out- 
side ;  fruit  5  to  7.3  centimeters,  5.5  to  7.5  centimeters  in  equatorial  diam- 
eter, weight  115  to  225  grams;  form  subglobose;  base  rounded;  apex 
flattened;  surface  smooth,  greenish  to  clear  lemon  yellow;  skin  thin; 
pulp  greenish  to  grayish,  in  good  varieties  very  juicy,  mildly  acid,  and 
of  excellent  flavor ;  Juice  cells  long,  slender,  and  pointed.  Plant  material 
of  the  Umon^real  has  been  collected  in  Tarlac,  Bontoc,  and  Bohol,  and 
the  fruit  is  at  rare  intervals  ofllenni  for  sale  in  small  quantities  in  Manila. 
The  name  of  the  plant,  royal  lemon,  indicates  the  esteem  in  which  the 
fruit  is  held  by  the  people,  and  while  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  most 
of  the  fruits  tested  have  been  too  dry  to  be  of  any  value,  yet  in  the  best 
types  the  fruits  surpass  in  quality  and  aroma  all  lemons  and  limes  that 
the  writer  has  had  the  opportunity  to  sample.  Considering  the  robust, 
thorny  growth,  large  leaves,  and  broad-winged  petioles,  together  with  the 
roundish  oblate  fruit  wUh  its  10  to  14  locules,  and  the  flowers  with  34  to 
36  stamens,  as  against  the  20  to  26  in  the  lime  and  lemon,  this  plant  is 
apparently  as  distinct  from  these  species  as  they  are  from  each  other. 
(Adapted  from  the  Philippine  Affricultural  Review,  first  quarter,  1915, 
P.  t6.) 
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41712  to  41717— Continued. 

41715.  OiTBUs  LiMETTA  ABOMATicA  Wcster.    RuUcefB. 

A  spiny  shrub,  with  rather  slender,  willowy,  drooping  branches  and 
sharp  spines;  young  growth  light  green,  of  pleasant  and  distinct  odor 
when  bruised;  leaves  7.5  to  10  centimeters  long,  3.5  to  5  centimeters 
broad,  dull  green  above ;  petioles  6  to  19  millimeters  long  with  a  narrowr 
wing  margin ;  flowers  solitary  or  in  cymes  of  four,  terminal  or  axiUary, 
28  to  85  millimeters  across ;  calyx  rather  large,  petals  four  to  five,  white^ 
with  a  trace  of  purple  on  the  outside ;  style  not  distinct,  as  in  CUrus  au- 
rantium,  but  rather  similar  to  that  of  Citrus  medioa ;  fruit  5  centtmeters 
long,  4  to  4.5  centimeters  across,  roundish  to  roundish  oblong;  skin  thin* 
smooth,  lemon  yellow,  pulp  pale  green,  Juicy,  sharply  acid,  sometlmeB- 
almost  bitter ;  Juice  cells  long,  slender,  and  pointed ;  seeds  very  numerous, 
small,  and  plump,  polyembryonic  This  form  seems  to  be  fairly  well  dis- 
tributed, and  material  has  been  propagated  at  Lamao  from  such  distinct 
points  as  Mindoro,  Palawan,  and  Bangued.  Unquestionably  a  lime,  it  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary  lime  In  habit  and  in  the  aromatic  tender 
foliage,  in  the  purplish  petaled  flowers,  which  are  Inrger  than  those  of 
the  lime,  and  in  the  greater  number  of  stamens.  (Adapted  from  the 
PhUifn)ine  Agricultural  Review,  first  quarter,  1915,  pp.  t5  and  26.) 

41716.  Cftbus  medica  L.    RutacesB.  dtron. 

41717.  Citrus  medica  odorata  AVester.    Rutace». 

Tihi'tihi.  A  small  thorny  shrub,  seldom  exceeding  2.5  meters  in  height, 
with  sharp,  stout  spines ;  young  growth  bright  green ;  leaves  7.5  to  11  cen- 
timeters long,  4.3  to  6.5  centimeters  broad,  elliptical,  rather  thick  an<I 
leathery,  serrate,  of  distinct  fragrance ;  base  rounded ;  apex  notched ; 
petioles  very  short,  4  to  6  millimeters  long,  not  winged;  flowers  one  to 
four  in  axillary  compressed  cymes,  sessile,  rarely  exceeding  88  milli- 
meters in  diameter;  petals  four  to  five,  fleshy,  white,  with  a  tinge  of 
purple  on  the  outside ;  fruit  60  to  65  millimeters  long,  7  to  10  centimeters 
in  transverse  diameter,  weighing  300  to  475  grams,  oblate,  with  a  shallow 
basal  cavity,  and  sometimes  a  mammilate  apex,  more  or  less  ridged 
longitudinally,  fairly  smooth,  clear  lemon  yellow;  lentlcels  scattered,, 
depressed;  oil  cells  large,  equal  or  a  trifle  raised;  skin  rather  thick; 
pulp  grayish,  rather  dry,  sharply  acid,  of  lemon  flavor;  Juice  ceils  long 
and  slender;  seeds  many,  sometimes  125  in  a  single  fruit,  short,  broad, 
and  flattened.  The  tiJU-tihi  is  a  rare  plant  found  in  cultivation  in  Oebu 
and  Bohol ;  one  plant  has  been  seen  in  Misamis,  Mindanao.  The  plant 
is  very  precocious,  fruiting  as  early  as  the  third  year  from  seed,  ever- 
bearing, and  the  fruit  is  used  by  the  Filipinos  in  washing  the  hair.  It  is 
not  eaten  and  is  of  no  commercial  importance.  The  tihi-tihi  differs 
from  the  citron  in  its  green,  tender,  highly  aromatic  growth,  the  leaver 
having  been  found  to  contain  0.6  per  cent  essential  oil,  as  analyzed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Science.  The  fruit  is  strikingly  different  from  the  citron. 
(Adapted  from  the  Philippine  Agricultural  Revieto,  first  quarter,  1915, 
pp,  22  and  2S,) 

41718  to  41721. 

From  Chungking,  China.    Presented  by  Mr.  E.  Widler.    Received  January 
8,  1916.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Widler.  ^ 

41718.  Citrus  sinensis  (L.)  Osbeck.    Rutacete.  Orange. 
**  Large  orange.    This  orange  grows  plentifully  in  Szechwan,  is  about 

11  inches  in  circumference,  of  very  good  flavor,  contains  a  small  number 
of  seeds,  has  a  very  thin  skin  and  practically  no  pith." 
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41718  to  41721— Continued. 

4170.  Citrus  nobilis  deliciosa  (Ten.)  Swingle.    Rutacese. 

Kandarin  oranir®. 

'*<fhil  izH.  Has  no  pith  and  Is  of  very  good  flavor.  The  skin  is  dried 
and  boiled  and  the  infusion  drunk  as  a  medicine." 

41720.  Ficus  LAOOB  Buch.-Ham.    Moracese. 

"  Huang  ko  shu.  A  tree  160  feet  high,  12  feet  in  circumference,  grows 
best  among  rocks  in  a  subtropical  climate.  It  takes  about  15  to  20  years 
to  mature  in  good  soil ;  flowers  white.  It  is  used  principally  for  shading 
purposes  on  the  highroad  and  in  the  temples.  It  is  of  no  conmnercial 
value.    Seeds  yellow,  inclosed  in  a  pod.*' 

41721.  MoKORDicA  CHASANTiA  L.    Cucurbltaceffi.  Balsam  pear. 

'*K'u  hua.  A  creeping  plant  10  feet  or  more,  grows  best  in  a  climate 
of  70^  to  90*^  F.  It  takes  about  two  months  to  mature ;  bears  white  and 
yellow  fruits  in  autumn.  The  fruit  is  about  1  foot  long  and  3  or  4  inches 
In  circumference.  It  is  used  in  soups  and  as  a  vegetable  and  is  prepared 
by  boiling.    It  sells  in  the  market  for  about  20  cash  each.    Seeds  yellow.** 

41722.  Parkentusra  cbreifera  Seem.  Bignoniaceae.  Candle  tree. 

From  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico.   Presented  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Kinman,  horticulturist. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.    Received  January  4,  1016. 

A  tropical  American  tree,  with  simple  or  trifoliate  leaves,  white  flowers,  and 
fleshy,  cylindrical,  yellow  fruits,  often  4  feet  long,  resembling  wax  candles  and 
having  a  peculiar  applelike  odor.  Cattle  are  sometimes  fattened  on  these  fruits. 
(Adapted  from  lAndleUy  Treasury  of  Botany,  vol.  %,  p.  SkS,) 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  26206  and  28074  for  previous  introductions. 

41728.  Dio8pyR08«BEN ASTER  Retz.   Diospyracese.      Black  sapote. 

Prom  Honolulu,  Hawaii.     Presented  by  Mr.  Gerrit  P.  Wilder.     Received 
January  4,  1916. 

"The  zapote  prieto  or  zapote  negro  (black  sapote)  of  Mexico,  an  interesting 
fruit  belonging  to  the  persimmon  family.  The  tree  grows  in  compact,  shapely 
form  and  is  of  very  ornamental  appearance  with  Its  oblong-oval  glossy  leaves 
about  4  inches  long.  In  appearance  the  fruit  greatly  resembles  some  varieties  of 
the  kaki  or  Japanese  persimmon ;  instead  of  being  bright  orange,  however,  they 
are  light  green  when  ripe,  and  measure  2^  to  3  or  even  4  inches  in  diameter.  In 
shape  they  are  oblate  or  distinctly  flattened,  and  the  persistent  light-green  calyx 
is  quite  prominent.  The  Interior  of  the  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  anything  but  attrac- 
tive in  appearance,  the  flesh  being  dark  brown  or  almost  black  in  color  and  of  a 
greasy  consistency.  The  flavor  Is  sweet,  but  rather  lacking  In  character;  for 
this  reason  the  Mexicans  frequently  serve  the  fruit  out  up,  or  mushed  up,  with 
orange  juice;  it  is  a  first-rate  dish.  The  seeds  look  like  those  of  the  persimmon 
and  are  not  very  numerous."     (Wilson  Popenoe.) 

Se^  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  39719.  40838,  and  41.568  for  previous  Introductions. 

41724.  Abelmoschus  EsciTiiENTus  (L.)  Moench.   Malvaceae.   Okra. 

{Hibiscus  esoulentus  L.) 

Prom  Athens,  Greece.    Presented  by  the  director  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society.    Received  January  11,  1916. 

"A  half-hardy  plant  introduced  into  the  United  States  and  West  Indies  from 
Africa  and  cultivated  for  its  fruit  pods,  which  are  used  in  soups,  stews,  catsups, 
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and  the  like.  In  soaps  and  catsups  it  gives  body  to  the  dish ;  stewed  it  is  mod* 
laginous,  and  while  at  first  not  agreeable  to  many  persons  a  taste  for  it  is 
easily  acquired.  It  is  also  dried  and  canned  for  winter  use.  When  ripe  tbe 
black  or  brown  white^yed  globular  seeds  are  sometimes  roasted  and  used  as  a 
coffee  substitute."  (Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vd.  |,  p. 
2S32,) 

41726.  Persea  Americana  Mill.    Lauraoese.  AYOcado. 

(Persea  yratissima  Qaertn.  f.) 

From  Altadena,  Cal.    Purchased  from  Mr.  F.  O.  Popenoe,  West  India  Oar- 
dens.    Received  January  12,  1916. 

Seeds  of  a  hardy  type  of  avocado,  purchased  for  fumigation  experiments 

41726.  Arbutus  artzonioa  (A.  Gray)  Sarg.    Ericacess. 

Kadiona. 

From  the  Santa  Rita  Mountains,  Arisona.  Collected  by  Dr.  David  GrifBths, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received  January  12,  3916. 

"  This  is  a  tree  commonly  a  meter  in  circumference  and  10  meters  hi^  but 
often  much  larger.  The  old  trunks  hnve  a  bright,  light-gray  bark  and  the 
branches  are  light  osier  red.  The  contrast  with  the  permanent  light-green 
leaves  and  coral-red  berries  is  very  striking.  To  my  mind  this  is  one  of  tbe 
most  ornamental  of  native  southwestern  trees  and  should  be  propagated  simI 
widely  distribiiteil.  Indeed,  the  whole  group  of  manzanita-arctostaphykx^ 
arbutus  trees  and  shrubs  are  very  ornamental  broad-leaved  evergreens,  and 
our  native  ones  are  all  but  unknown  in  the  trade.  It  is  going  to  take  some 
careful  experimentation  to  make  them  ready  for  handling,  but  they  will  prob- 
ably be  found  to  be  no  more  difiieult  than  the  rhododendrons.  We  need  ti' 
know  how  best  to  propagate  them.  Some  of  the  manza^itas  are  easily  trans- 
planted, and  probably  the  closely  related  plants  may  also  be  handled  in  tbe 
same  way,  but  trees  small  enough  are  not  numerous  in  parts  where  I  bav« 
traveletl.  They  are  said  to  grow  from  hardwood  cuttings  with  difficulty.  The 
trees  are  usually  found  under  typical  forest  conditions  where  the  floor  la  cor- 
ered  with  a  great  deal  of  debris.  They  probably  require  an  acid  soil  This 
particular  lot  of  seed  comes  from  an  altitude  of  6,000  to  7,000  feet  in  the  Sanm 
Rita  Mountains,  Ariz.,  where  snows  are  frequent  and  I  Judge  temperatures 
must  often  touch  the  zero  mark.  I  suggest,  since  the  quantity  of  seed  is  small 
that  the  germination  be  tried  under  f^eenhouse  conditions.  This  is  trans- 
mitted for  propagation  at  Chico,  Cal."     (Orifjiths.) 

41727.  Amygdalijs  persica  platycarpa  (Decaiane)  Bicker.    Amyg- 

{Prunus  persica  platycarpa  Bailey.)  [dalaceae.     Peach. 

From  Brisbane,  Queensland,  Australia.  Presented  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Ballef. 
director,  Botanic  Gardens.    Receivetl  January  12.  1916. 

"Flat  China  peach,  or  Peen-to.** 

41728.  Cannabis  sativa  L.    Moracese.  Hemp. 

Prom  Keljo,  Chosen  (Korea).  PreHented  by  Mr.  Kosuke  Honda,  director. 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Model  Station,  through  Mr.  Lysttf  H. 
Dewey,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received  January  12,  1916. 

"  SockI  of  the  1914  crop  grown  at  this  station.'* 
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41729.  Pyrxjs  saucifoua  Pall.   Malaceae.     Willow-^leaved  pear« 

From  the  Caucasus.  Presented  by  Mr.  Theodore  Kryshtofovich,  Russian 
Govemment  Agricultural  Commissioner.    Received  January  12,  1916. 

'*  It  is  the  most  ornamental  of  all  true  pears.  Its  leaves  and  flowers  often 
open  simultaneously,  and  it  then  presents  a  very  charming  plctui'e,  the  willow- 
like  leaves  being  of  a  conspicuous  silky  white."  ( W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  ai\d  Shrubs 
Hardy  m  the  British  Isles,  vol,  2,  p.  ^92.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  40497  for  previous  introduction. 

41730.  Vaocinium  ovatum  Pursh.    Vacciniacefie.    Huckleberry. 

Prom  Uduelet,  Vancouver  Island,  B.  C.  Collected  by  Mr.  David  Falrchild, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received  January  12,  1916. 

An  evergreen  shrub  of  bushy  habit,  10  to  12  feet  high  in  England,  beaves 
small,  of  firm  leathery  texture,  dark  glossy  green  above,  paler  beneath,  nearly 
anooth.  Flowers  produced  in  September,  four  to  six  together  In  short,  nodding 
racemes  from  the  leaf  axils,  white,  roundish,  bell  shaped ;  berry  black.  Native 
of  western  North  America.  While  hardy  enough  to  survive  the  hardest  winters 
experienced  at  Kew,  it  often  suffers  in  severe  frost  through  the  cutting  back 
of  the  younger  growth.  At  Bearwood,  In  Berkshire,  there  is  a  specimen  10  to 
12  feet  high,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country.  It  is  a  handsome  bush 
when  seen  at  its  beet  (Adapted  from  W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in 
(h$  British  Isles,  vol.  f,  p.  628.) 

i 

41781  to  41743. 

From  India.  Presented  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Hartless,  superintendent,  Government 
Botanic  Gardens,  Seharunpur.  Received  January  12,  1916.  Descriptive 
notes  by  Mr.  Hartless. 

41731  to  41736.  Ahtgdalus  pebsica  L.    Amygdalacese.  Peach. 

{Prunus  persica  Stokes.) 

41731.  "  Mixed.    From  Qnetta." 

41732.  "  White  Kashmiri,  From  Kashmir.  Ripens  about  two  weeks 
after  the  early  variety  Silver  peach  [S.  P.  I.  No.  41734].  An  in- 
digenous variety,  pulp  sweet,  but  the  fruit  is  somewhat  Smaller 
than  Large  Red.    It  is  grown  from  seed." 

41733.  **  SeJiarunpur  or  Country.  From  Seharunpur.  Similar  to 
Sardoi  [S.  P.  I.  No.  41738]  and  Large  Agra  [S.  P.  I.  No.  41740], 

varying  according  to  the  localities  in  which  they  are  grown." 

» 

41734.  "  Silver  peach.  From  Kashmir.  Early  variety.  White  skin ; 
large  fruit,  sweet  in  taste.    A  grafted  foreign  variety." 

41735.  '*  Large  Red.  From  Kashmir.  Ripens  two  weeks  after  Large 
Red  [S.  P.  I.  No.  41736].  The  skin  and  pulp  are  both  red.  Com- 
monly known  as  SeJiarunpvr.    Grafted." 

41736.  **  Large  Red.  From  Kashmir.  The  skin  and  pulp  are  both 
red.    Early  variety.    Commonly  known  as  Seharunpur." 

41737.  Ahtgdalus  febsioa  platyoabpa  (Decaisne)     Rlcker.    Amygda- 
iPrunus  persica  platycarpa  Bailey.)  [laceee.    Peach. 

"FkU  China  peach,  or  Peen-to.    From  Seharunpur.    A  peculiar  Chi- 
nese variety,  very  hardy  and  of  fair  quality." 

89947—19 2 
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41738.  Amtgdalus  peksica  h.    Amy^ala<*e8e.  PeacL 

{Prunus  persica  Stokes.) 

"Hardoi.  From  Seharunpur.  Similar  to  Seharunfmr  or  Country 
[S.  P.  I.  No.  41733]  and  Large  Agra  [S.  P.  I.  No.  417401,  varying  accent 
ing  to  tlie  localities  in  which  they  are  grown." 

41739.  Ahygdalus  prbsica  nkctabina  Ait.    Aniygtlalacece.      Nectarine. 

**  A  nectarine  from  Kashmir.    A  French  variety ;  grafted,  late." 

41740  to  41743.  Amyodalus  peksica  L.    Amygdalacem.  Peach. 

iPninus  peritica  Stol^es.) 

41740.  '*  Large  Agra.  From  Seharunpur.  Similar  to  Seharunpur  or 
Country  fS.  P.  1.  No.  417381  and  Hardoi  [S.  P.  I.  No.  417381. 
varying  according  to  the  localities  in  which  they  are  grown." 

41741.  "  Small  white  Kanhmiri.  From  Kashmir.  Indigenous  Ute 
variety  grown  from  seed.    Not  much  taste,  though  sweet** 

41742.  "  Small  red  Kashmiru  From  Kashmir.  Indigenous  late  ^• 
riety ;  ripens  last  of  all.    Grown  from  seed." 

41743.  "  Mai-Cha,  From  Seharunpur.  A  Chinese  variety.  One  of 
the  first  to  come  into  bearing ;  it  remains  long  on  the  trees'' 

41744  to  41762.  Poacese.  Grass. 

Procured  by  Mr.  Roland  McKee,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  from  th* 
Australian  exhibit  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  San  Francisco.  Gtl 
Received  January  14. 1916.  Descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  McKee  except  where 
otherwise  indicated. 

41744.  Chaetochloa  macrostachya  (H.  B.  K.)  Scribner  and  Merr. 
{Setaria  macrostachya  H.  B.  K.) 

"  Grows  4  feet  tall,  leafy,  shatters  easily.    A  good  fodder.** 

41745.  Manisuris  compbessa  (L.  f.)  Kuntze. 
(Rottboellia  comprema  L.  f.) 

"  For  swamp  lands  and  margins  of  rivers ;  5  feet  tall,  leafy,  cour*: 
fair  seed  habit." 

41746.  Panicum  msTACHYON  L. 

"  Excellent  pasture  and  hay  grass ;  2^  feet  tall,  leafy ;  fine  seed  habic 
for  a  Panicum." 

**  The  stems  of  this  grass  creep  and  root  at  the  joints;  it  is  an  inuueDse 
yielder  and  is  grown  for  hay  in  the  northern  districts.  This  is  one  of 
several  indigenous  gras.ses  tested  at  Gracemere,  near  Rockhampton,  id 
considered  best  for  the  puri>ose  of  haymaking."  (Maiden,  Useful  ^aixr^ 
Plants  of  Australia,  p.  98.) 

41747.  Abundinetxa  nepalensis  Trin. 
"  Grows  5  feet  tall,  erect,  fairly  leafy ;  good  seed  habit ;  wants  tropi* 

climate  and  good  soil.'* 

41748.  Themeda  gigantea  avenacea  (F.  Muell.)  Hack. 
(Anthistiria  avenacea  F.  Muell.)  Kangaroo  gra» 

"A  good  fodder  grass,  6  feet  tall,  rather  coarse,  medium  leafy:  ftii 
seed  habit.     Tall  oat-grass  of  the  do^vns  country.** 

'*  In  parts  it  is  one  of  the  most  productive  grasses  in  Australia.  i4 
(unlike  other  kangaroo  grasses)   it  possesses  the  advantage  of  beln^i 
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prolific  seeder.  It  is  nutritious  and  perennial  and  produces  a  large  amount 
of  bottom  fodder.  It  seeds  in  November  and  December,  is  peculiar  to  the 
back  country,  and  is  found  only  on  the  richest  soil,  only  in  a  few  places, 
and  there  over  a  limited  area.  It  grows  in  small  detached  tussocks ;  the 
leaves  or  blades  are  eaten  by  stock,  but  the  seed  stiilks  are  left  standing. 
All  of  the  colonies  except  Tasmania."  (Maiden,  Uneful  Native  Plnnts  of 
Australia,  p.  74,  under  Anthistiria  avenacea,) 

41749.   IscHASHUM  AUSTRALB  viLLOBUM  (R.  Br.)  Hack. 
"Grows  .5  feet  tall,  l«»afy  to  top;  good  seed  habit;  found  on  awanipy 
land." 

411^50.  HoMALocENCHBUs  HEXANDBUs  (Swarts)  Kuutze.  Bioe-erntss. 

{Leersia  hexandra  Swartz.) 

"  Grows  3  to  8i  feet  tall,  very  leafy ;  liked  by  cattle ;  found  on  swampy 
land;  poor  seed  habit.*' 

41751.  AixoTEBOPSis  SEMiAUkTA  (R  Br.)  Hitchc.  Cockatoo  grrass. 
(Panicum  semialatum  R.  Br.) 

"Cockatoo  grass;  excellent  pasturage;  2  to  3  feet  tall,  leafy  at  ba.se; 
good  seed  habit    Lo-tlii  of  Batavia  River  natives." 

41752.  Danthonia  pallida  R.  Br.  Silver  grass. 
"White-topped  grass;  good  pasturage:  2  feet  tall.'' 

41753.  Panicum  foliosum  R.  Br. 

•'Handsome  broad-leaved  grass  found  usually  on  broken  land;  of 
straggling  habit,  21  feet  tall ;  leafy ;  fair  seed  habit." 

41754.  PoLLiNiA  fulva  (R.Br.)  Benth.  Sugar  grass. 
{PolUfiia  cumingii  Nees.) 

**  Brown-top,  (Considered  by  stock  owners  to  equal  the  Mitchell  grass 
as  a  drought  resister;  on  account  of  its  sweetness  is  often  called  sugar 
grass ;  3  feet  tall ;  leafy,  fine  stems ;  good  seed  habit." 

41755.  Holcus  fulvus  R.  Br. 
(Andropoffon  serraiun  Thunb.) 

"  Ebccellent  fodder ;  5  feet  tall." 

41756.  HotjCXjs  plumosx^s  R.  Br. 
(Andropogon  australis  Spreng.) 

"  Grass  not  liked  by  sheep  farmers,  but  for  cattle  run  it  Is  a  very  gojMl 
grass;  2^  feet  tall ;  leafy  fine  stems;  shatters  seeds  freely." 

41757.  Themeda  fobskaui  Hack.  Kangaroo  grass. 
(Anthistiria  vulgaris  Hack.) 

*•  Common  form  of  kangaroo  grass.  There  are  sovoral  forms  of  this 
species,  but  all  are  equally  good  fodder  graases ;  3  feet  tall ;  fine  stems ; 
medium  leafy ;  fair  seed  habit." 

41758.  Abistida  calycina  R.  Br. 

"  Goo<l  only  when  young ;  21  feet  tall ;  fine  stems." 

41759.  Chloris  paraoltaiensis  Steud. 

"An  excellent  fodder;  one  of  the  best  grasses  for  pasturage  and  hay; 
3  feet  tall,  about  like  Rhodes  grass.     Loss  common  than  Chloris  Hrgata^ 

41760.  Chix)Ris  ventbicosa  R.  Br. 

"  Blue  star  grass.  Good  pasturage ;  probably  the  Ioug-awne<l  form  of 
Bentham,  in  Flora  Australiensis ;  2  feet  tall ;  very  fine  stoma" 
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41761.  Ohlobis  ventbicosa  tenuis  Benth. 

"  A  good  pasture  plant,  also  used  for  hay ;  3  feet  tall,  fine  stems,  medtimi 
leafy ;  poor  seed  habit." 

41762.  Andropooon  ischaemum  L. 

"  Produces  a  large  quantity  of  coarse  feed ;  S  to  4  ftet  tall,  leafy ;  fair 
seed  habit." 

41763  to  41769. 

From  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Presented  by  Mr.  Ben  Johnson,  Utah  Bare 
Plant  Company.  Collected  in  the  Great  Basin  region.  RecelTed  Janoair 
20, 1916. 

41763.  Abctoheoon  humile  CoviUe.    Papaveracese.  Poppf- 

A  small  but  handsome  poppy,  with  somewhat  hairy,  long,  wedge-shaped 
leaves  and  clusters  of  large  white  flowers. 

41764.  Bebbebis  frehonth  Torr.    Berberidaceie.  Barberry. 

A  shrub  10  to  20  feet  high  with  rigid,  thick  leaves,  two  or  three  pairs  of 
leaflets,  the  lowermost  spiny,  racemes  of  yellow  flowers,  and  dark-bhre 
berries  about  the  size  of  currants. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  12242  and  28713  for  previous  introductions. 

41765.  Bebbebis  bepens  Lindl.    Berberidaceae.  Barbezry. 

A  low  shrub  less  than  a  foot  high  with  bright-green  leaves  compofled 
of  three  to  seven  leaflets  and  few  terminal  racemes  of  yellow  flowers  which 
produce  attractive  clusters  of  dark-blue  berries. 

41766.  Delphinium  scapobuh  Greene.    Ranunculacece.  Lark^v* 

A  handsome  larkspur  with  leafless  flowering  stems,  rather  tbidCi 
3-parted,  radical  leaves,  and  terminal  racemes  of  beautiful  deeihblM 
flowers.  ' 

41767.  EoHiNoc ACTUS  LBooNTEi  Eugelm.    Cactaceie.  Gaetm' 

Large,  ovate  cylindrical  cactus,  often  5  feet  high  and  2  feet  In  diametfli 
with  flplnes  up  to  2^  inches  long,  rather  fleshy  yellow  flowers,  and  ye&off 
fruits  2  to  2i  inches  long.  J 

41768.  Gebanium  fremontu  Torr.    Qeraniaceee.  Crane's-bfl 

Diffuse  plant  2  feet  high  with  3  to  7  parted,  pubescent  leaves,  afl 
clusters  of  light-purple  flowers  an  Inch  or  more  across. 

41769.  Hedtsabum  pabuulbb  A.  Nelson.    Fabacefle. 

Perennial  herb,  with  slender,  drooping  stems,  compound  leaves, 
long  racemes  of  attractive  lilac  or  pale  purplish  flowers. 


».  ^ 


41770.  ViciafabaL.   Fabacese.  Broad  beai 

From  New  Haven,  Conn.    Presented  by  Mr.  Junzo  Klshi.    Received  Jai| 
ary  26,  1916. 
"Japanese  aora  mame  (sora  beans)."     (Kishi.) 

41771  to  4177B. 

From  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.    Presented  by  Mr.  Ben  Johnson,  Utah 
Plant  Company.    Collected  in  the  Great  Basin  region.    Received  Jani 
20,  1916. 
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41771.  Pasosela  johnsoni  (S.  Wats.)  Vail.    Fabacese. 

(Dalea  johnsotU  S.  Wats.) 

DilTuaely  branched  shrub  with  smooth,  gray  bark,  leaves  1  to  2  feet 
long,  composed  of  5  to  11  leaflets  and  loose  racemes  of  deep-purple  flowers 
terminating  the  leafy  branchlets. 

41772.  Pbntsiemon  palmebi  A.  Gray.    Scrophuliiriacese.    Beard-tongue. 

A  very  attractive  species  1^  feet  high,  with  narrow  strap-shaped  leaves 
and  panicles  of  i>ale-purple  flowers. 

41773.  Pentstbkon  utahensis  Eastw.  Scrophularlacese.  Beard-tongue. 

A  beautiful  and  showy  plant  1  to  2  feet  high,  with  glaucous  foliage  and 
velvety  carmine  flowers. 

41774.  Salazabia  mezicaka  Torr.    Menthaceie. 

A  shrubby  plant  2  to  3  feet  high,  with  soft  hairy  branches  crowned  >vlth 
short  racemes  of  purplish  flowers.    Leaves  small,  oblong. 

41775.  Yucca  angustissima  Engelm.    LlUacese. 

A  very  narrow-leaved  species.  Stemless ;  leaves  three-fourths  to  2  inches 
wide,  white  bordered ;  inflorescence  3  to  5  feet  high ;  flowers  bell  shaped, 
pure  white. 

kl776  to  41778.  Jnoi<AN8  rxsgia  L.    Juglandacefs.  Walnut. 

From  Slbpur,  near  Calcutta,  India.  Presented  by  Mr.  O.  C.  Oalder,  curator. 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Hartless,  superintend- 
ent, Government  Botanic  Gardens,  Seharunpur,  India.  Received  January 
26,  1916. 

41776.  "No.  1.  Common  walnut." 

41777.  "  No.  2.  The  large-lea ve<l,  large-seeded  walnut.  The  tree  of  this 
kind  Is  more  spreading  than  the  common  kind  and  not  so  lofty.  It 
attains  a  very  large  size  (bulk)."     {Calder,) 

41778.  "  No.  3.  The  endocarp  of  this  has  three  valves  instead  of  two,  as 
in  the  common  species.  The  tree,  though  lofty,  appears  to  be  of  more 
slender  habit  than  either  of  the  others."     (Oalder.) 

1779  to  41793.  Diospyros  kaki  L.  f.    Diospyracese.  Eaki. 

From  Okltsu,  Japan.  Cuttings  presented  by  Prof.  Ishiwara,  Government 
Horticultural  Experiment  Station.  Received  January  22,  1916.  De- 
scriptive notes  by  Mr.  T.  Klyono,  Semmes,  Ala. 

41770.  "No.  13.  Chijo.    Astringent.    Kagoshlma  Province." 

41780.  "No.  14.  Moriya.    Astringent.    Kagoshlma  Province." 

41781.  "No.  15.  Niyarodo,    Sweet.    Fukushlma  Province." 

41782.  "No.  16.  Oranda-gosho,    Sweet.    Fukushlma  Province." 

41783.  "  No.  17.  Manzu^gaki.    Sweet.    Fukushlma  Province." 

41784.  "No.  18.  Shyozaemon,    Astringent.    Fukushlma  Province." 

41785.  "No,  19.  Yotsumimi,    Astringent.    Tomlyama Province." 

41786.  "  No.  20.  Mompei.    Astringent.    Tomlyama  Province." 

41787.  "No. 21.  Hana-goaho,    Sweet    Tottori Province." 

41788.  "Na22.  Torai^odOBhi.    Astringent    Miyagi  Province." 
41788.  "  No.  28.  Qohangoki,    Astringent    Kanagawa  Province." 
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41790.  "No.  24.  Sahata.     Sweet.     Niligata  Province." 

41791.  "  No.  25.  Jisha.    Astringent.     Nlligata  Province." 

41792.  "  No.  26.  Handai.    Astringent.    Gunba  Province." 

41793.  "No. 27.  Rendaiji-hiragaki,    Sweet.    Miye Province." 

41794  to  41799.   Chayota  bdulis  Jacq.    Cucurbitaoese.  Chayote. 

(Sechium  edule  Swartz.) 

From  Kingston,  Jamaica.    Presented  by  Mr.  W.  Harris,  Department  of 
Agriculture.    Received  January  24,  1916.    Notes  by  Mr.  Harris. 

41794.  •*  Hairy,  or  spring,  green  chayote  or  chocho.' 

41795.  "  Large  green  chayote  or  chocho.' 

41796.  "  Round  white  chayote  or  chocho. 

41797.  "  Small  green  chayote  or  chocho.' 

41798.  "  Long  white  chayote  or  chocho." 

41799.  "  Ordinary  green  chayote  or  chocho.' 


41800  and  41801.  Chayota  edulis  Jacq.    Cucurbitaceie. 

{BecMum  edule  Swartz.)  Outyots- 

From  Adjuntas,  Porto  Rico.  Presented  by  Mr.  Bartholom4  BarcekS.  Rfr 
ceived  January  28,  1916.  Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Barcel6. 
"These  varieties  produce  well  in  this  country  on  the  borders  ol  ravtoes, 
in  cool  places,  as  in  pits,  and  they  are  best  produced  in  cool  places  which  hate 
a  stream  of  water.  In  such  places  they  yield  abundantly.  The  white  variety 
is  more  appreciated  than  the  green.  Here  they  are  used  for  salads,  and  Uie 
country  people  also  feed  them  to  pigs." 

41800.  "  Large  white."  41801.  "  Large  green." 

41802.   Garcinia  mestoni  F.  M.  Bailey.    Clusiacese. 

Meston-s  gaidnia* 

From  Cairns,  Queensland,  Australia.  Cuttings  presented  by  Mr.  6.  ^^ 
liams,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Stock.  Received  January  SI 
1916. 

An  erect,  slender,  graceful  tree  20  feet  or  more  high,  with  drooping  braoches. 
opposite,  narrowly  lanceolate,  glossy,  dark-green  leaves,  white  flowers,  vA 
globular  fruits  possessing  a  sharp,  pleasant,  acid  flavor.  (Adapted  from  Bmlff 
A  Synopsi-it  of  the  Quee^uiland  Flora^  third  supplement,  1890.) 

41803  and  41804. 

From  Nice,  France.    Presented  by  Dr.  A.  Robertson  Proschowsky*  ^ 
ceived  January  31,  1916. 

41803.  Mkspilus  oermanica  L.     Malacesp.  MedUr. 

(Pyrufi  germanica  Hook,  f.) 
•*  Growing  wild  here  in  the  mountains.    The  fruits  when  soft  [niellov 
give  perhaps  the  best  Juice  which  exists.    It  has  an  exquisite  an^n:.- 
somewhat  like  vanilla."     (Proachowsky,) 

"A  low  deciduous  tree  of  crooked,  picturesque  habit,  usually  uiMier  3 
feet  high.  Leaves  almost  without  stalks,  2  to  5  Inches  long.  Flowed 
solitary  at  the  end  of  short  leafy  branches;  about  1  Inch  acrosss  w^^ 
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or  fiOightly  pink,  produced  in  May  or  early  June.  Fruit  apple  shaped, 
brown.  This  wild  medlar  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor  and 
is  found  wild  in  the  woods  of  several  counties  in  the  south  of  England, 
but  it  is  not  believed  to  be  truly  indigenous.  It  has  long  been  cultivated 
for  its  fruit  in  ESngUsh  orchards,  and  several  named  varieties  exist.  Al- 
though much  esteemed  by  those  who  have  acquired  a  taste  for  them, 
medlars  are  not  a  popular  fruit.  They  should  be  left  on  the  trees  until 
the  end  of  October  or  later,  then  stored  in  a  fruit  room  until  they  are 
*  Wetted,*  a  term  given  to  indicate  a  state  of  incipient  decay.  A  jelly 
made  from  the  fruits  meets  a  more  general  taste.  It  is  very  hardy,  and 
not  particular  as  to  soil."  (W,  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the 
British  Isles,  vol  2,  p.  81,) 

41804.  SoBBT^s  DOMESTIC  A  L.    Malacesp.  Service  tree. 
{Pyrus  sorbus  Gaertn.) 

"Wild  here;  very  good  when  soft.**     (Proschowsky.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  41703  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

41806  to  41807.   Annona  gherimola  Mill.    Annonaceae. 

Cherimoya. 

From  San  Jose,  Costa  Uica.     Presented  l).v  Mr.  Carlos  Wercljl^,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.    Received  January  28,  1916. 

41805.  "No.  1.  Very  good  variety.' 

41806.  "No.  2.  Very  good  variety.' 

41807.  *•  No.  3.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  the  best  variety  we  liave  in  Costa 
Rica.**     ( WerckJ4. ) 

41808.  Macadamia  ternifolia  F.  Muell.    Protacese. 

Queensland  nut. 

c 

From  Honolulu.  Hawaii.    Presented  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Judd,  Board  of  Comrais- 
sioners  of  Agriculture  and  Foi-estry.    Received  January  31,  1916. 

"These  nuts  grew  in  Honolulu  on  trees  introduced  from  either  Queensland 
or  New  South  Walas,  Australia,  about  30  years  ago.  The  fruit  on  these  trees 
ripens  almost  throughout  the  year.  Younger  trees  of  this  species  in  Honolulu 
begin  to  bear  at  eight  years  from  planting,  and  they  are  readily  started  from 
tile  nuts.  The  leaf  of  the  tree,  which  seldom  attains  a  height  of  more  than 
30  feet  in  these  islands,  is  a  dark  green,  very  sbiny,  and  resembles  the  leaf 
of  the  eastern  chestnut  oalj.  There  are  only  a  few  bearing  trees  in  Honolulu. 
The  nuts  from  these  are  roasted  in  the  same  manner  as  salted  almonds  and 
are  used  on  the  table  for  the  same  punwse.  They  are  crisp  and  tender  and  in 
ray  opinion  far  excel  salted  almonds."     {Judd.) 

41809.  MiMusops  EiiENGi  L.    Sapotacese. 

From  Port  Louis,  Mauritius.    Presented  by  Mr.  G.  Regnard.    Received 
January  31,  1916. 

"  The  fruit  of  this  species  is  <3dible  and  commonly  eaten  by  young  boys,  but  is 
sweet  and  insipid.  Being  a  forest  tree  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  nurseries 
and  young  plants  planted  in  a  definite  place  under  coVer  of  some  shady  shrub 
while  young.    They  must  not  be  planted  directly  in  open  ground.**     {Regnard,) 
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41810.  Randia  acttleata  L.    Rubiaceas.  InkbeiTy. 

From  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.    Presented  by  Mr.  Carlos  Werckl^  Deptrt- 
ment  of  Agriculture.    Received  January  81,  1916. 
"A  beautiful,  very  smalMeaved  shrub ;  a  very  fine  hedge  plant  for  cold  hi|4- 
lands."     (WerckU.) 

"A  shrub  or  small  tree,  widely  distributed  In  the  West  Indies.  It  yields  a 
blue  dye,  and  the  wood  is  used  for  minor  purposes  when  toughness  is  recinind.'' 
( Cook  and  Collins,  Economic  Plants  of  Porto  Rico,  Contributions  from  the  St- 
tional  Herbarium,  vol,  8,  p.  228.) 

41811.  LiKTTM  usrrATissiMUM  L.    LinaceaB.  Flax. 

From   Lawton,   Queensland,   Australia.    Presented   by   Mr.  R^n&ld  W. 

Peters,  director,  Bxperlment  Grounds,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Leslie 

Qordon  Corrie,  Brisbane,  Australia.    Received  February  2,  lJ916i 

"  This  seed  Is  the  result  of  several  years*  hybridization  and  selection  io 

England   for   length   of   unbranched   fiber   and   absence   of  tillers  at  base." 

(Peters,) 

41812  to  41816. 

From  Darjlllng.  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  O.  H.  Cave,  curator,  Lloyd  Bo- 
tanic Garden.    Received  February  2, 1916. 

41812.  CoBYi^us  FEBOx  Wall.    Betulacese.  Biiel 
"  This  is  a  small  tree,  native  of  Nepal  and  Sikkim,  found  growis?  tt 

altitudes  ranging  from  8.000  to  10,000  feet    The  fruit,  which  has  an 
edible  kernel,  is  covered  with  a  prickly  cup.    The  wood  is  pinkish  whitt 
in  color,  moderately  hard  and  even  grained."      (Watt,  Dictionery  o! 
the  Economic  Products  of  India,  vol.  2,  p.  575.) 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  39106  for  previous  introduction. 

41813.  Laubocebasus  acuminata  (Wall.)  Roemer.    Amygdalacese. 
(Pruwus  acuminata  Hook,  f.)  Laurel  cherry. 

A  laurel  cherry  from  the  eastern  Himalaya^  and  Assam,  at  elevation 
of  4,000  to  7,000  feet,  with  thin  dark  bark  and  reddish  brown  wood. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  S9121  for  previous  introduction. 

41814.  MicHELiA  CATHCABTn  Hook.  f.  and  Thorns.    Magnoliaoeie. 

"  This  is  a  large  tree  which  is  found  in  the  temperate  forests  of  tb# 
Slkkim  Himalayas  at  altitudes  of  5,000  to  6,000  feet.  The  sapv"*^ 
is  large  and  white  in  color,  while  the  heartwood  is  a  dark  olive  bro«^ 
and  moderately  hard.  The  wood  of  this  species  is  used  for  plantio? 
and  would  do  well  for  tea  boxes."  (Watt,  Dictionary  of  the  Bcono^' 
Products  of  India,  vol.  5,  p.  241.) 

41815.  Sttbax  HOOKEBi  C.  B.  Clarke.    Styracacese. 

*'  This  is  a  small  tree  frequently  met  with  in  Slkkim  and  Bhutan  st 
altitudes  between  6,000  and  7,000  feet.  The  wood  is  white,  dose  grained 
and  moderately  hard."  (Watt,  Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Produ^'* 
India,  vol,  6,  pt,  S,  p.  S85.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  39187  for  previous  introduction. 

41816.   Canavau  oBTusiFoi/iuM  (Lam.)  DC.    Fabaceae. 

From  Baixu  Verde,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Brazil.  Presented  by  Mr.  E.  ^ 
Green,  superintendent,  Servigo  do  AlgodAo,  Mlnisterio  da  Agriculmn 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

"  Legume,  growing  over  a  cactus  tree  25  feet  high  and  aiding  in  its  desri^ 
tlon;  on  very  dry  sandy  soil."     (Grccu.)  \ 
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41817  to  41870.  Prunus  serbuuita  Lindl.    Amygdalacese. 

Flowering  cherry. 

*'A  collection  of  scions  of  54  named  varieties  of  Japanese  flowering  cherries* 
presented  by  the  municipality  of  Tokyo  to  the  American  Government  These 
scions  were  cut  from  authentic  trees  growing  in  the  famous  Aralcawa  flower- 
ing-cherry collection  maintained  by  the  Tokyo  municipality,  which  collection,  in 
the  opinion  of  such  a  noted  authority  on  the  subject  as  Mr.  S.  Funatsu,  contains 
some  of  the  loveliest  forms  of  these  remarkable  flowering  trees. 

"This  collection  duplicates  one  which  was  secured  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  of 
the  Arnold  Arboretum,  in  January,  1015  (see  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  39748  to  39708  and 
39820  to  39826),  many  of  which  we  were  not  successful  in  propagating. 

"  The  arrangements  to  secure  these  scions  were  made  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer, 
agricultural  explorer  of  this  oflice,  during  his  stay  in  Japan  in  September, 
1915;  and  Mr.  H.  Suzuki,  manager  of  the  Yokohama  Nursery  Company,  very 
kindly  superintended  the  collection  and  shipment  of  them  to  this  country. 
Thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Post  Wheeler,  Charge  d' Affaires  of  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Tokyo,  for  conducting  the  arrangements  with  the  Tokyo  authorities. 

''  Mr.  Wilson  collected  flowering  botanical  specimens  from  the  Arakawa  col- 
lection, and  these  are  now  in  the  herbarium  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  and 
will  be  of  assistance  in  checking  up  the  varietal  nomenclature,  which  is  much 
complicated.  Several  recent  works  have  appeared  dealing  with  the  systematic 
clasBiflcation  of  these  Japanese  flowering  or  mountain  cherries,  most  important 
of  which  are:  Sargent,  Plantae  Wilsonlanae  (Prunus  by  E.  Koehne),  volume  1, 
Part  II,  April  30,  1912;  G.  Koidzumi,  Conspectus  Rosacearum  Japonicarum, 
Journal  of  the  College  of  Science,  Tokyo,  1913;  M.  Miyoshi,  Japanische  Berg- 
kirschen,  ihre  Wildformen  und  Kulturrassen,  Journal  of  the  College  of  Science, 
Tokyo,  March  20,  1916;  E.  H.  Wilson,  The  Cherries  of  Japan,  Arnold  Arbore- 
tum, Publication  No.  7,  March  30.  1916. 

"  It  is  evident  that  radical  changes  in  the  botany  of  the  Japanese  ^cherries 
are  coming.  Probably  some  of  the  varieties  included  in  this  collection  are 
classed  by  Miyoshi  as  belonging  to  his  species  Prunus  muiiiMliSf  but  as  yet  the 
nomenclature  of  the  varieties  is  so  confused  as  to  make  it  inadvisable  here  to 
attempt  to  classify  them  from  their  names  alone. 

''The  hardiness  of  these  flowering  cherries  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States,  the  fact  that  they  flower  at  the  most  bewitching  time  of  the  year — 
April  and  May — and  are  peculiarly  attractive  for  small  gardens  and  yards,  and 
that  most  of  them  are  introduced  for  the  first  time  into  this  country  make  the 
presentation  of  this  valuable  collection  by  the  mayor  of  Tokyo  and  his  asso- 
ciates a  matter  of  very  unusual  interest  to  Americans."     (FairchUd.) 


41817.  '*  Fukurokuju.'' 

41818.  "-fftrttu" 
41810.  *' Qiosanoma-^m:* 

41820.  "Sumizome." 

41821.  '*  Meigetsu.'' 

41822.  '*KtDanzanr 

41823.  "Shujaku," 

41824.  "Taki-nioir 

41825.  "8h6get8u:* 

41826.  "  Waahi-no-o  \M'ashino- 

41827.  "  Kan-zakura."     [wo]." 


41828.  "MinakafUr 
41820.  ''Kokonoyer 
41880.  **  Murasakizakuray 

41831.  "Senrik^r 

41832.  "Ranzan," 

41833.  **  Hatazakura," 

41834.  "  Chdshu-hizakura." 

41835.  "  Koshio-yama:* 

41836.  "Narazakura." 

41837.  *'Shirotaer 

41838.  "Ichiyo." 
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41817  to  41870— Continued. 

41839.  "Ojdchinr 

41840.  "  Yae-akcbanor 

41841.  "OyoikOr 

41842.  "Kwigdsanr 

41843.  '^Anyaker 

41844.  **OhHbyamar 

\  41845.  "  Bendono  or  Benden.*' 

41846.  **Y€dozakura:* 

41847.  "H6nnji." 

41848.  '*  Shirofugen," 

41849.  "  Go8?iozakura.'* 

41850.  "Amatioffatca.*' 

41851.  "  Oijozakura," 

41852.  "Amayadori:* 

41853.  '*  Hakkasan  [Hakuka- 

zan]r 

41854.  **Ruiranr 


41855.  '' OihimM'Zahura,'" 

41856.  "  Hitotfe-Fudanzakumr 

41857.  '*Jo^ioi'k6," 

41858.  "  Beni'tora-no-or 

41859.  "  Koke-shimidaur 

41860.  "Asagi-zakura:* 

41861.  "  Botafi2raib;tira." 

41862.  **  SurugadairHioir 
41868.  "  Somei-yoshinor 

41864.  "Fugenzor 

41865.  "  l/{ikiirtima(7ae«fci  [tetAl." 

41866.  ♦V<5-nioi." 

41867.  **  Taizan-fukunr 

41868.  '*  iSAtratfttfci." 

41869.  **Higura8hir 

41870.  "  I nittsraArwra." 


41871.  Trachycarpus  takil  Beccari.      Phoenicacese.  "Mm- 

From  Seharunpiir,  India.  Presented  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Hartles8,  superintendent 
Government  Botanic  Gardens.    Received  February  1,  1916. 

"  A  palm  from  Mount  Takil,  Himalayas,  closely  related  to  Trachymrpu*  "wr 
tiana"     (Harilestt.) 

41872.  RiciNus  COMMUNIS  L.    Euphorbiaceae.  Castor  bean. 

From  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras.  Presented  by  Mr.  Edward  W.  Perry.  B*- 
celved  February  4,  1916. 

Seed  small,  gray,  mottled  with  chocolate  brown. 

41873.  Annona  squamosa  L.   Annonaceae.  Sugar-apple. 

From  Chiengrai,  Slam.  Presented  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Lyon,  Overbrook  Hospital 
and  Dispensary.    Received  February  8,  1916. 

•'  Seeds  of  a  small  fruit.     It  is  very  delicious  but  rather  full  of  weds.  It 
has  a  close  cousin  in  the  oxheart.  which  is  not  grown  here."    (Lyon.) 

41874  to  41877. 

From  Shanghai,  China.  Presented  by  Mrs.  A.  Andei*son,  throogti  Mr. 
Frank  N.  Meyer,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Received  Jannair  31, 
1916. 

41874.  AcoNiTUM  sp.    Ranunculacese.  Aconite. 
A  hardy  ornamental  perennial  herb  of  value  In  masses  or  borders  f<^r 

Its  showy  flowers  and  attractive  foliage. 

41875.  PoBANA  BACEHOSA  Roxb.    Couvolvulaceae.  Snow  creeper. 

A  large  twining  annual  herb,  forming  dense  masses  of  white  floweis, 
which,  from  its  resemblance  to  snow  in  the  jungle,  is  called  "snov 
creeper"  in  India,  where  it  is  native.  (Adapted  from  Bailey ,  Sianier^ 
Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  5,  p.  2765.) 
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41876.  Paedekia  foetida  L.    Rublaces. 

A  glabrous  pink-flowered  vine,  the  leaves  ot  which  when  crushed  give 
oft  a  strong  odor  of  hydrogen  bisulphid.  It  has  become  a  troublesome 
weed  among  the  bamboos  at  the  BrooksviUe  ( Fla. )  Field  Station. 

41877.  Vms  davidh  Foex.    Vitacett.  Grape. 

"A  luxuriant,  deciduous  climber,  the  young  shoots  not  downy,  but  cov- 
ered with  spiny,  gland-tipped,  somewhat  hooked  bristles,  which  give 
them  a  verj'  rough  appearance.  Leaves  heart  shaped,  slender  pointed, 
toothed ;  4  to  10  inches  long,  shining  dark  green  and  smooth  above ; 
bluish  or  greyish  green  beneath.  Fruit  said  to  be  about  two-thirds  inch 
in  diameter,  black,  and  of  a  pleasant  flavor.  Native  of  central  China; 
Introduced  by  Wilson  for  Messrs.  Veitch  in  1900,  but  if,  as  I  believe, 
tbe  vine  called  Spinovitis  davidii  Is  the  same,  it  has  been  cultivated  In 
France  and  in  England  since  about  1885.'*  (W.  J,  Bean,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  667y  under  V.  armata. ) 

41878  and  41879. 

From  Chungking,  China.    Presentetl  by  Mr.  E.  Wldler.    Received  February 
5, 1916. 

41878.  BoKHMERiA  NivEA  (L.)  Gaud.    Urticaceae.  Bamie. 

"  Ch*u  ma.  This  plant  has  a  stem  5  to  6  feet  high  and  1  inch  in  circum- 
ference ;  the  long-stalked  leaves  are  ovate  In  shape  with  serrate  margin ; 
the  under  surface  is  covered  with  a  downy  substance  and  has  a  silvery 
appearance.  The  plant  matures  in  about  four  months  and  bears  in 
August.  China  grass  is  obtained  from  the  stems  of  Boffhrmeria  nivea  and 
ramie  fiber,  or  rhea,  from  the  stems  of  a  variety  of  this  plant.  Both 
plants,  which  belong  to  the  stinging-nettle  family,  have  somewhat  the 
habit  of  the  gigantic  stinging  nettle,  but  B.  nivea  flourishes  in  tem- 
perate countries  and  is  characterized  by  the  white  undersurface  of  its 
leaves,  while,  on  the  other  hami,  B.  nivea  var.  tenaoissima  requires  a 
more  or  less  tropical  climate  for  its  best  development  and  has  the  under 
surface  of  its  leaves  green.  The  term  ramie,  however,  is  applied  in 
commerce  to  the  product  of  bc»th  planta  The  local  market  value  for  a 
sample  of  fiber  is  300  cash  per  cattle.  It  is  useil  principally  for  rope, 
cloth,  and  famous  grass  cloth."     (Widler.) 

'*  I  think  that  according  to  the  best  usage  at  the  present  time  the  plant 
Boehtneria  nivea  may  be  called  ramie.  The  bark,  with  the  fiber  stripped 
from  the  ramie  plant  and  dried,  without  much  cleaning,  is  deslgnate<l 
ramie  ribbon;  the  cleaned  fiber,  as  It  Is  commonly  prepared  in  China  by 
scraping  the  bark,  is  called  China  grass;  and  the  fiber  prepared  from 
this  grass  by  degumming  and  combing  is  called  ramie  fllasse.  The  long 
fiber  combed  out  is  known  as  ramie  tops,  and  the  short  tangled  fil)er 
combed  out  in  preparing  the  tops  is  ramie  noils."     (L.  H.  Dexoey.) 

41870.  Croton  TiGLiUM  L.    Euphorbiacete.  Croton-oil  plant. 

'*Pa  ton.  The  first  Chinese  character  composing  this  name  refers  to 
a  country  which  was  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the  present 
eastern  Szechwan.  It  Is  a  few  days'  journey  from  Chungking,  on  a  small 
river.  The  second  character  was  used  because  of  the  resemblance  to 
the  soy  bean.  This  plant  grows  to  a  height  of  about  30  feet,  3  feet  in 
circumference.  It  bears  reil  and  white  flowers.  It  takes  from  five  to 
eight  years  to  grow,  and  it  does  bt^st  in  a  temperate  climate.    In  spring 
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41878  and  41879— Continued. 

It  bears  fruits,  whicb  grow  to  the  size  of  large  sparrow's  eggs.  The  seeds^ 
are  drab  outside  and  whitish  inside.  They  sell  in  the  market  for  IQO 
to  150  cash  per  cattie.  This  is  one  of  the  Ave  principal  poisons  mentioQed 
by  Shen  Nung,  so  the  plant  is  probahly  indigenous  to  China.  The  Arable 
name  is  ha  to,  which  was  probably  derived  from  the  Chinese  naroe 
One  of  the  Persian  names  means  Ricinus  from  China,  so  that  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  original  habitat  of  this  plant  was  here.  The  pa  Urn 
is  oblong,  obscurely  triangular,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  lengtJi, 
3-celled,  and  of  a  yellowish  brown  color.  Elach  cell  contains  an  otiL 
flattened,  or  imperfectly  quadrangular  seed,  resembling  a  coffee  beaiL 
The  dark-brown  testa  incloses  the  yellowish  albumen,  within  which  is  the 
large  dicotyledonous  embryo,  often  much  shrunken.  The  testa  is  very 
acrid.  The  fresh  fruits,  the  oil,  the  testa,  and  the  root  of  the  tree  ar? 
all  used  in  medicine.  The  drug  is  recommended  for  a  very  large  number 
of  difficulties,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  Chinese  doctors  are  afraid  to 
employ  it  on  account  of  the  exaggerated  notions  of  its  poisonous  proper- 
ties, which  were  handed  down  from  very  ancient  times."     {Widler.) 

41880.  Brosimum  AucASTRUM  Swartz.  Moraceae.  Bread-nut  tree. 

From  Merida,  Yucatan,  Mexico.  Presented  by  Dr.  L.  Lavedan,  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  through  Mr.  O.  F.  Cook,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Re- 
ceived February  11, 1916. 

"  The  leaves  are  used  extensively  for  forage  purposes  in  Yucatan,  as  already 
reported  by  Mr.  G.  N.  Collins  of  this  office  a  few  years  ago.  Dr.  Lavedan  alsi^ 
considers  that  the  seeds,  which  are  produced  in  great  abundance,  mi^t  be 
utilized  as  a  source  of  industrial  starch  or  perhaps  distilled  into  alcohol.  I 
have  assured  him  that  we  would  be  interested  to  test  the  possibilities  of  grow- 
ing this  tree,  at  least  in  southern  Florida."     (Cook.) 

41881.  Amyodalus  persica  L.   Amygdalaceffi.  Peach. 
(PrufiMS  persica  Stokes.) 

From  Cairns,  Queensland,  Australia.  Cuttings  presented  by  Mr.  G.  Wil- 
liams, Department  of  Agriculture  and  Stock.    Received  January  31, 191& 

Introduced  for  breeding  experiments. 

41882.  Phaseolus  cARACAiiiA  L.    Fabaceae.  Bertoni  bean. 

From  Puerto  Bertoni,  Paraguay.     Presented  by  Dr.  Moises  S.  BertonL 
Received  February  2,  1916. 
S.  P.  I.  No.  37010,  received  as  Phaseolus  hertoniif  a  name  given  by  Dr.  Fran- 
ceschl  to  a  Paraguayan  bean,  is  apparently  identical  with  this  species. 

41883  to  41900. 

From  Kirki,  India.  Presented  by  Mr.  William  Burns,  economic  botanist, 
through  Mr.  C.  V.  Piper.  Received  in  January,  1916.  Descriptive  notes 
by  Mr.  Piper. 

41888.  Altsicabpus  lonoifouus  (Rottl.)  Wight  and  Arn.    Fabacee. 

"  An  annual,  erect  legume  growing  3  to  5  feet  high;  leaves  lanceolate; 
stems  slender,  rather  woody ;  native  to  India.  In  testa  in  Florida,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  elsewhere  this  plant  succeeds  well  but  requires  a  long  sum- 
mer season  to  mature.  Owing  to  Its  sparse  leafiness  and  tough  steni^ 
as  well  as  lack  of  great  vigor,  it  is  not  promising." 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  32482  for  previous  Introduction. 
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41884.  ALT8ICABPT78  BUG08T7S  (WiUd.)  DO.    Fabaceie. 

*'  An  annual  erect  legume,  native  to  aoutbern  Asia  and  Africa  and  In- 
troduced Into  the  West  IndleB.  The  species  Is  yariable,  but  several  in- 
trodactlons  tested  In  florlda  -and  Mississippi  do  not  give  warrant  that 
the  plant  is  worthy  of  cultivation.  The  stems  are  rather  tough,  spread- 
ing or  erect,  3  to  4  feet  high  In  some  varieties." 

For  previous  introductions,  see  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  82312,  83444,  and  34083. 

41885  to  41900.  Poaceae.  Grass. 

41885.  Andbopogon  annttlatus  Forsk.  Palwan. 

"An  abundant,  native  perennial  grass  in  India,  much  used  for 
fodder,  both  the  yield  and  quality  being  good.  It  belongs  to  a  group 
of  species  which  are  closely  interrelated,  but  all  furnish  fairly  good 
forage.  The  species  are  well  adapted  to  Gulf  coast  conditions  and 
are  at  present  the  subject  of  careful  Investigation,  as  the  best  of 
them  will  probably  be  worth>'  of  cultivation.  Andropoffon  annulatus 
is  a  widespread  species  over  Africa  and  southern  Asia.  The  ver- 
nacular name  commonly  used  in  the  Punjab  Is  palwan,  Olosely 
related  species  are  Andropogon  pertusus  (the  sour-grass  of  Bar- 
hados),  A.  catioosus,  and  A.  bifoveolatuB,^ 

For  previous  introductions,  see  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  32441,  88505,  33506, 
34034,  and  30716. 

41886.  Andbopooon  casigosvs  L. 

"  A  species  much  like  the  preceding  and  of  similar  value.  Intro- 
duced in  Antigua,  where  it  is  valued  as  a  hay  grass.'* 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  26581. 

41887.  Ardbopogon  biocbsus  Foum. 

An  erect  perennial  grass,  found  in  dry,  rocky  places  in  Mexico  and 
the  southwestern  United  States,  with  feathery  fan-shaped  panicles 
of  numerous  slender  racemes  8  cm.  (3  Inches)  long.  The  outer 
glumes  of  the  sessile  splkelets  are  marked  with  pinholelike  pits 
above  the  middle.  (Adapted  from  A,  8.  HitcJicock,  in  Contributions 
from  the  U.  S.  National  Herbarium^  vol,  17,  pp.  202  and  207,  under 
A.perforatus.) 

41888.  Andbofooon  lawsoni  Hook.  f. 

"A  perennial  species  with  creeping  rootstocks,  native  to  Mysore, 
India." 

41880.  Andbopogon  odobatur  Llsboa. 

"  A  species  with  odorous  herbage  and  stems  3  to  4  feet  high,  thick 
as  a  goose  quill.    Native  to  the  Dekkan,  India." 

41800.  Andbopogon  ptjmilvs  Roxb. 

*'A  slender  species  with  stem  6  to  18  Inches  high,  native  in  the 
drier  parts  of  India." 

41881.  Andbofooon  pubpubeo-sebiceus  Hochst. 

*'  An  annual  species  with  stems  3  to  4  feet  high.  Native  to  Abys- 
sinia and  India." 

41802.  Apluda  ABI8TATA  Tomor. 

"A  leafy  perennial  grass,  the  tall,  stiff  stems  branched  above. 
Readily  enten  by  cattle  when  young,  according  to  Duthie,  but  be- 
coming rather  woody." 
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41883  to  41000— Continued. 

41803.  ABinVDINELLA  A0BO6TOn>B8  Trill. 

**  An  annual  gnas  with  stems  6  to  18  inches  high,  the  leaves  broad 
and  flat.    Native  to  India  and  the  Philippinea." 

41804.  Cenchbus  bitu»U8  Roxb. 

"  A  perennial  grass,  native  to  southern  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is 
abundant  in  northern  India,  where  it  is  considered  one  of  tlie  most 
nutritious  grasses  and  excellent  both  for  grazing  and  for  bay.  In 
Florida  and  along  the  Gulf  coast  it  succeeds  weU  and  tends  to  sprad 
naturally,  but  the  growth  is  sufficient  only  for  grazing,  as  on  fondr 
soil  the  grass  grows  only  6  to  12  inches  high.** 

For  previous  introductions,  see  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  33601  to  33003. 

41805.  Chionachne  babbata  (Roxb.)  R.  Br. 

**  A  tall,  coarse,  branching  grass,  native  to  the  hot  and  damp  parts  of 
India.  When  mature  the  grass  is  very  coarse,  but  when  young  it  i^ 
said  to  be  used  as  fodder." 

41806.  Chlobis  gayana  Kuntli.  Bhodes  grass. 

"  A  perennial  grass,  native  to  South  Africa,  tirst  cultivated  by 
Cecil  Rhodes  in  South  Africa  about  1885.  The  grass  is  fine  stemmed. 
very  leafy,  and  grows  to  an  average  height  of  about  3  feet  Tbe 
flowering  head  consists  of  10  to  15  long,  spreading  spikes  in  a  doster, 
and  seed  is  produced  in  abundance.  The  grass  also  spreads  by  means 
of  running  branches  2  to  6  feet  long,  which  root  and  produce  a  plant 
at  every  node.  Notwithstanding  this  method  of  reproduction,  Bhode» 
grass  has  at  no  place  in  the  United  States  become  troublesome  as 
a  weed,  Rhodes  grass  is  completely  destroyed  when  the  temperatorv 
in  winter  falls  to  about  IS""  F.,  and  as  a  perennial  grass  is  therefore 
adapted  only  to  southern  Texas,  Florida,  and  a  narrow  strip  along 
the  Gulf  coast.  Farther  north  it  must  be  treated  as  an  annuaL  M 
Washington,  D.  C,  it  will  produce  but  a  single  crop  of  hay  a  season. 
Farther  south  two  cuttings  may  be  obtained  under  favorable  condi- 
tions. On  fertile  land  in  central  and  southern  Florida,  however,  as 
many  as  six  or  seven  cuttings  are  secured  in  a  single  season.  A  good 
stand  of  Rhodes  grass  will  yield  from  a  ton  and  a  quarter  to  a  ton  and 
a  half  of  hay  to  a  cutting.  This  hay  is  of  very  fine  quality  and  i> 
eagerly  eaten  by  horses  and  cows.  In  Florida  it  is  already  hmz 
grown  on  a  commercial  scale." 

41807.  Chlobis  pabaguaisnsis  Steud. 

**  A  perennial  grass  native  to  India,  Burma,  and  Ceylon,  but  now 
widespread  in  the  Tropics.  According  to  Duthie,  it  is  considered  in 
northern  India  '  a  good  fotlder  grass  up  to  the  time  of  flowerlnp,  after 
which  time  cattle  will  not  touch  it.'  In  Australia  it  is  con^dew<l 
one  of  the  best  grasses  for  pasturage  and  hay." 

41808.  Chlobis  viboata  Swartz. 

"  An  annual  grass  forming  stools  2  to  3  feet  high.  Originally  ^ 
scrlbetl  from  the  West  Indies,  but  apparently  the  same  species  occur? 
in  the  Tropics  of  the  Old  World.  It  has  been  tested  at  many  place> 
In  the  United  States,  but  nowhere  has  It  given  sufficient  promise  lo 
warrant  cultivation.  Other  introductions  under  this  name«  presum 
ably  the  same  species,  are  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  13895.  13901,  15335,  1533T. 
15354,  15355,  and  21312,  all  from  South  Africa,  where  it  is  regardei 
as  a  valuable  grass.  No.  21700,  from  Peking,  Is  apparently  a  differ- 
ent grass." 
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41809.  Chbysopogon  montanus  Trin. 

"This  perennial  grass  is  a  handsome  species  growing  to  a  height 
of  3  to  5  feet.  In  India  it  has  an  excellent  reputation  for  fodder, 
and,  according  to  Duthie,  the  seeds  are  collected  and  nsed  for  food 
by  the  natives.  This  grass  has  succeeded  well  in  Florida  and  at 
Biloxi,  Miss.,  and  in  this  region  possesses  some  promise  as  a  pasture 
grass.** 

For  previous  introductions,  see  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  33445  and  34935. 

41000.  GoDc  ]:.ACKTMA-J0Ri  L.  Job'a-tears. 

"  A  coarse,  annual  grass  with  unusually  numerous  stems  and  leaves 
one-half  to  1^  inches  broad.  The  varieties  are  numerous,  and  few 
of  them  will  mature  except  in  the  South.  The  fruit  is  peculiar,  the 
female  spikelet  being  inclosed  in  a  capsule  composed  of  a  thickened 
sheath.  In  most  varieties  this  is  hard  and  porcelainlike,  varying  in 
form  from  cylindrical  to  globose.  These  capsules  are  used  as  beads 
fbr  rosaries.  In  the  variety  ma-yuen  the -capsules  are  soft,  and  in 
Burma,  especially,  are  used  for  human  food.  The  largest  varieties 
grow  4  to  8  feet  high  and  furnish  abundant  forage  of  fair  quality. 
None  has  yet  found  a  place  in  cultivation  in  the  United  States  except 
to  a  slight  extent  as  an  ornamental.  This  grass  requires  a  long 
warm  season  to  mature." 

41901.  Hedysarum  BORBAiiB  Nutt.    Fabacese. 

Prom  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan,  Canada.  Presented  by  Prof.  T.  N.  Willing, 
University  of  Saskatchewan.    Received  March  16,  1916. 

"  A  perennial  leguminous  herb  with  compound  leaves  and  showy  racemes  of 
many  deflexed  magenta  to  white  flowers,  native  from  Newfoundland  and  north- 
ern New  England  to  Alaska ;  suggested  as  possibly  valuable  for  breeding  with 
salla  (If.  coronarium),  the  southern  species  grown  so  extensively  in  Algeria, 
Tunis,  and  Spain  for  fodder."     (FairchUd.) 

41902  to  41016. 

From  Kirkee,  India.  Presented  by  Mr.  William  Burns,  ecqnomlc  botanist, 
through  Mr.  C.  V.  Piper.  Received  In  January,  1916.  Descriptive  notes 
by  Mr.  Piper  except  where  otherwise  indicated. 

41002.  DiNEBBA  ASABiCA  Jacq.    Poacese.  Grass. 

"An  annual  grass  with  stems  branching  from  the  base,  erect  or 
ascending,  1  to  3  feet  long.  A  handsome  grass,  but  not  abundant  in 
India  and  therefore  unimportant.  Native  to  southern  Asia  and  northern 
Africa." 

41003.  Ebagbostis  abyssinica  (.Tacq.)  Schrad.     Poacenp.  TefP. 
{Poa  abyssinica  Jacq.) 

"  Teff^  cultivated  as  a  food  grain  in  Abyssinia,  has  in  recent  years 
proved  very  valuable  for  hay  production  in  South  Africa.  In  view  of 
these  results  it  is  at  present  being  tested  again  in  various  parts,  of  the 
United  States.  Numerous  previous  trials  have  Indicated  that  teff  can 
not  compete  with  heavier  yielding  annuals,  such  as  millet  and  Sudan 
grass,  as  a  hay  crop,  but  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  it  may  yet 
prove  to  be  valuable." 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  40535. 
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41004.  EBAQB08TI8  ELBOANS  Nees.    Poacete.  Gnss. 

"  An  annual  grass  with  stems  1  to  3  feet  high  bearing  iong,  flat  Iwm. 
*  It  is  not  considered  a  first-class  fodder  grass,  but  cattle  eat  it  readfly 
when  other  better  kinds  have  failed.'  {DutfUe.)  Indigenous  in  India, 
Burma,  Ceylon,  Mesopotamia,  and  Africa." 

41005.  EucHLAENA  MEXicANA  Sclirad.    Poaceee.  Teosinte. 

"  A  coarse  annua?  grass  native  to  Mexico,  where  it  was  cultivated  in 
prehistoric  times.  It  resembles  com  rather  closely,  and  some  botuiiits 
consider  that  com  has  been  derived  from  teosinte  in  the  course  of  long 
cultivation.    The  two  plants  may  be  hybridised  without  difficulty. 

"  Teosinte  grows  from  8  to  12  feet  high  and  commonly  produces  muif 
stems  from  the  same  root.  No  variety  of  it  has  ever  matured  north  of 
central  Mississippi,  but  it  is  commonly  grown  as  far  north  as  New 
Jersey  and  Minnesota.  The  first  frosts  of  autunm  promptly  torn  tbe 
leaves  brown.  For  the  best  results  teosinte  requires  fertile  soil  and  a 
long  season  of  moist,  warm  weather. 

"  Formerly  teosinte  was  grown  extensively  in  the  Southern  States.  Ob 
soil  of  moderate  fertility  it  does  not  yield  as  weU  as  the  8org}rama>  aDd 
in  Florida  and  along  the  Gulf  coast  it  can  not  compete  with  Japanese 
sugar  cane  for  forage  except  on  very  rich  soils. 

"  Teosinte  is  best  planted  in  hills  4  to  5  feet  apart  each  way,  whidi 
requires  about  8  pounds  of  seed  per  acre ;  or  it  may  be  planted  in  rovi 
4  to  5  feet  apart,  using  about  5  pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  Its  coltlvatioa 
should  be  essentially  the  same  as  for  com. 

"  The  crop  may  be  used  for  silage,  for  dry  fodder,  or  for  green  food. 
For  the  latter  two  purposes  it  may  be  cut  several  times  during  the  season 
as  it  promptly  tillers  from  the  stubble.  For  silage,  it  is  better  to  allow  it 
to  become  nearly  mature. 

"  Under  the  most  favorable  conditions  teosinte  gives  extraordlBarr 
yields.  Thus,  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  eecnred 
nearly  50  tons  of  green  fodder  per  acre ;  the  South  Carolina  Agricnltonl 
Experiment  Station  reports  48,928  pounds,  green  weight,  per  acre  from  ^ 
cuttings  and  the  Georgia  Experiment  Station  88,000  pounds  per  acre. 

"  In  spite  of  these  large  yields  under  favorable  conditions,  the  ciritare 
of  teosinte  has  diminished,  so  that  it  is  now  little  grown.  Under  ordlmiT 
conditions,  at  least,  com,  sorghum,  and  Japanese  sugar  cane  are  pre 
ferred." 

41906.  HoLCUS  haij:fenbi8  L.  Poaceae.  Johnson  grass. 
(Sorghum  halepenae  Pera) 

"  Probably  var.  milifomUs,  which  has  smaller,  usually  unarmed  spike- 
lets,  the  only  form  common  in  India." 

41907.  HoLcus  SORGHUM  suoANENSis  (Piper)  Hitchc.    Peaces. 

Sudan  grass. 

41908.  iNDiGOFEBA  OLANOULOSA  Wendl.    FabacesB.  Befxi- 

"  Befri  succeeds  well  as  a  summer  annual  from  Washington,  D.  C 
southward,  but  the  plant  grows  only  6  to  8  inches  high.  For  forage,  flt 
least,  it  holds  no  promise  under  American  conditions." 

For  previous  introductions,  see  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  22782,  38446,  84898.  aod 
especially  28535. 
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41900.  iNDiGOFEBA  TsiFouATA  Tomer.    B'abacese.  Indigo. 

A  perennial  having  copiously  branched  trailing  or  snberect  stems  1  to 
2  feet  long,  soon  glabrescent.  Found  in  the  Himalayas,  ascending  to  4,000 
feet  in  Kumaon,  to  Ceylon  and  Tenasserim.  (Adapted  from  Hooker,  Flora 
of  British  India,  vol.  2,  p.  96,  under  /.  irifoliaia  Linn.) 

41010.  IscHAEMUic  ABisTATUM  L.    Poacese.  Grass. 

"A  perennial  grass  growing  1  to  4  feet  high.  Indigenous  in  China,  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  India,  and  Ceylon." 

41011.  IscHAEMTTM  piLOSUM  (Klelu)  Hack.    Poacese.  Grass. 

"A  perennial  grass  with  creeping  rootstocks,  native  to  India,  used  for 
fodder,  being  cut  mainly  for  buffaloes.  A  previous  introduction,  S.  P.  I. 
No.  32438,  proved  to  be  unviable  seed.*' 

41012.  IscHAEjfinc  SULCATUM  Hack.    Poacese.  Grass. 

"A  grass  12  to  18  inches  high,  with  numerous  branched  stems.  Native  to 
central  India.*' 

41013.  Issn^KA  ANTHEPHOBoiDBS  Hack.    Poacese.  Grass. 

"Native  to  southern  Dekkan  and  closely  related  to  Iseilema  laxum. 
Presumably  its  fodder  value  is  also  equal.'* 

41014.  IsEiLEMA  wiGHTii  (Nces)  Audcrss.    Poacese.  Grass. 

"A  grass  native  to  India,  occurring  in  low  and  swampy  land.  Stems 
1  to  3  feet  high.  Duthie  considers  its  fodder  value  probably  equal  to 
that  of  Jseilema  laxum,  which  Is  highly  valued  both  as  natural  pasturage 
and  when  cut  for  hay.  Hooker  says  it  is  perennial,  but  /.  lawum 
is  annual." 

41015.  Pennisetum  cnjASE  (L.)  Link.    PoacesB.  Grass. 
(Penmsetutn  cenchroidea  Rich.) 

**  One  of  the  most  valuable  imsture  and  hay  grasses  of  India.  Native 
to  India  and  Africa  and  introduced  into  the  American  Tropica" 

41016.  Sesban  aculeatum  (Schreb.)  Polr.    Fabacese. 

"A  tall,  very  rapid  growing  species,  reaching  a  height  in  one  season 
of  12  to  20  feet  In  Florida  and  Mississippi,  the  stems  woody  and  2  to  4 
inches  in  diameter.  While  this  species  is  employed  as  a  green-manure 
crop  in  the  Tropics,  Its  woody  stems  and  great  growth  make  it  unde- 
sirable for  agricultural  use  in  America.'* 

For  a  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  21368. 

41917.  GossYPiuM  HiRSUTUM  L.    Malvace8e.  Cotton. 

From  Mustapha,  Algiers,  Algeria.  Presented  by  Dr.  L.  Trabut.  Numbered 
February,  1916. 

"A  variety  of  cotton  cultivated  at  Lemnos,  grown  without  Irrigation  In  ordl- 
luiry  soil."     {Trahut.) 

41918  to  41921. 

From  Kirki,  India.  Presented  by  Mr.  Wllllom  Bums,  economic  botanist, 
through  Mr.  C.  V.  Piper.  Received  in  January,  1916.  Descriptive  notes 
by  Mr.  Piper. 

89947—19 3 
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41918  to  41921— Continued. 

41918.  Thelkpogon  elegans  Roth.    Poacese.  Grass. 

*'  A  coarse  perennial  grass  with  stems  1  to  3  feet  high,  usually  wooilr 
at  the  base.  When  growing  In  rice  fields  It  is  dlflacult  to  distlngiiisfa 
until  in  flower.  Cattle  and  horses  eat  the  herbage  when  it  is  yow^ 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  Central  Provinces  the  seeds  are  used  as  bomao 
food.    Native  to  India  and  Africa." 

41919.  Themeda  QUADBivALMs  (L.)  Kuutze.    Poaceie.  Grass. 

"  A  coarse,  rather  tough  annual  grass  growing  in  tufts  1  to  3  fert 
high.  It  is  closely  related  to  the  kangaroo  grass  of  Australia  and  Ts5- 
manla.    Probably  the  same  as  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  13434  and  21637." 

41920.  Trachys  mucronata  Pers.    Poaceae.  Grae. 

"A  perennial  grass  of  sandy  land  near  the  seashore,  native  to  southera 
India  and  Ceylon.    The  weak  sprawling  stems  root  at  the  nodes." 

41921.  Tricholaena  rosea  Nees.    Poace«.  Natal  grass. 
(Panicum  teneriffae  R.  Br.) 

"  When  a  single  plant  of  Natal  grass  is  allowed  abundant  room  It  wiD 
form  a  large  tuft,  sometimes  3  to  4  feet  in  diameter.  The  lower  branches 
soon  become  decumbent,  while  the  central  stems  are  slender,  3  to  4  feet 
high,  and  well  covered  w^ith  leaves,  which  are  so  nearly  erect  that  few 
are  lost  In  mowing  the  hay.  The  seeds  are  produced  In  large  clu.<er« 
of  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  panicle  of  oats.  In  most  cases  the  seel 
clusters  are  bright  red  or  rosy  crimson  In  color,  and  for  that  reiisoo  the 
grass  has  sometimes  been  called  redtop.  It  Is,  however,  very  differect 
from  the  common  nortliern  grass  known  as  redtop.  The  name  -Vo^^I 
grasit,  which  Indicates  the  country  of  which  It  is  a  native,  is  more  appr'> 
prlate  and  distinctive,  and  is  the  one  now  in  most  common  use  The 
plants  are  killed  by  a  single  plowing,  and  by  keeping  the  land  cultivated 
in  other  crops  through  the  whole  of  a  single  season  all  the  seeds  in  the 
ground  will  have  germinated  and  the  young  plants  will  be  killed  bj  the 
cultivation,  so  Natal  grass  can  not  become  a  troublesome  weed." 

41922.  RuBussp.    Rosacese.  Bramble. 

From  San  Francisco,  Cal.    Presented  by  Mr.  John  McLaren.  Superlntcwlect 
of  Parks  and  Squares.    Received  January  21,  1916. 
Plants  of  a  Rubus  apparently  not  in  our  collections. 

41923.  Ophioi»ooon  japonicus  (L.)  Kcr.    LiliaceaB. 

From  Baton  Rouge,  La.  Roots  presented  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Dodson.  director. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Received  February  14,  1916. 
A  low-growing  herbaceous  plant,  with  numerous  erect,  narrow  linear  wo; 
leaves  from  one-half  to  1  foot  long  and  from  one-twelfth  to  one-eighth  iw* 
w^lde,  and  racemes  of  small  flowers,  varying  from  white  through  lilac  to  violet 
purple.  It  is  much  used  in  Italy  and  southern  France  for  green  turf  and  i<^' 
border  edges.  It  needs  no  clipping  and  will  stand  under  the  shade  of  tre*^ 
making  a  dark-green  lawn  covering,  standing  well  in  drought.  (Adapted  t^ 
Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  J^  p.  2S55, 1916,) 
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41924.   Arundinaria  puMiLA  Mitford.    Poacese.  Bamboo. 

From  San  Francls^co,  Cal.  Roots  presented  by  Mr.  John  McLaren,  Superin- 
tendent of  Parks  and  Squares.    Receivetl  February  15,  1016. 

"  A  very  pretty  and  ornamental  dwarf  bamboo.  At  first  one  might  be 
tempted  to  confound  this  species  with  Arundiiiaria  humiliaj  but  closer  observa- 
tion leads  to  the  conviction  that  It  Is  quite  a  distinct  plant.  It  is  less  tall,  the 
leaves  are  darker  green,  shorter,  and  not  so  broad,  and  do  not  taper  so  grad- 
ually  to«a  point  as  those  of  Arundinaria  humilis.  The  tessellation  is  closer,  the 
teeth  of  the  serrated  edges  are,  if  anything,  less  conspicuous,  and  the  nodes  are 
less  well  defined  and  far  less  downy ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  a  waxy 
bloom  not  to  be  found  in  A.  humilin.  The  stem  is  much  more  slender  and  more 
entirely  purple  except  quite  at  the  base. 

**  The  culms  are  about  15  Inches  high  or  rather  more,  round,  and  very  slender. 
The  leaves  are  about  5  inches  long  by  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
breadth,  bright  green  In  color.  Altogether  a  brilliant  little  plant,  quite  hardy, 
and  a  very  effective  ornament  for  some  rocky  nook,  where,  as  it  does  not  seem 
much  inclined  to  run  at  the  roots,  it  may  better  be  kept  within  bounds  than 
some  of  its  family."     {Mitford,  The  Bamboo  Garden,  p,  98.) 

41926.  Caragana  arborescens  Lam.    Fabaceae.    Siberian  pea  tree. 

From  Indian  Head,  Saskatchewan,  Canada.  Presented  by  Mr.  Norman  M. 
Ross,  Forestry  Branch.    Received  February  11,  1916. 

41926  and  41927. 

From  Horqueta,  Paraguay.  Presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Gwynn,  through 
Mr.  Daniel  F.  Mooney,  American  minister,  Asuncion.  Received  Febru- 
ary 12,  1916. 

41926.  Citrus  medica  L.    Rutaceie.  Citron. 
Brazilian  citron. 

41927.  CucuBBiTA  MAXIMA  Duchesue.    Cucurbitacew.  Squash. 
A  type  that  may  prove  of  value  in  the  Southwest. 

41928.  Phaseolus  semierectus  L.    FabaceaB. 

From  Chuluota,  Fla.     Presented  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Swanson.     Received 
.  February  12,  1916. 

"Jaugnario.  My  introduction  from  Cuba,  where  I  found  it  growing  along  the 
banks  of  the  River  Jaugua  and  which  has  proved  of  more  value  as  a  cover  crop 
than  many  old  stand-bys.  It  has  Interested  everyone  who  has  seen  it  growing. 
It  is  a  perennial  and  with  me  has  grown  again  after  the  tips  are  frosted.  The 
seeds  are  very  scarce.  From  obsei-\ation  I  think  the  best  results  will  be  had 
after  the  first  year  from  seed ;  in  it»  second  and  third  year  it  seems  to  master 
the  ground  and  spreads  rapidly."     {Sica^ison.) 

41929.  Indigofera  aroentea  L.   Fabacese.  Indigo. 

From  Cairo,  Kgypt.  Presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Brown,  director,  horti- 
cultural division,  Gizeh  Branch,  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Received 
FebiTiary  14,  1916. 

"This  species   is   the  only   one  cultivated   in   Egypt   for  dye  production." 
{Broum.) 
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"  It  Is  a  perennial  plant,  but  in  cultivation  is  either  biennial  or  (geaerally) 
annual.  It  Is  of  a  woody  nature,  the  dye  being  extracted  from  the  leares." 
(Foaden  and  Fletcher,) 

For  a  full  description  and  directions  for  cultivation,  see  Foaden  and  Fletcher, 
Text-Book  of  Egyptian  Agriculture,  pp.  512  to  519. 

41930.  JuGLANs  DOMiNGENSis  Dode.    JuglandacesB. 

Dominicaii  walnut 

From  Puerto  Plata,  Dominican  Republic.    Presented  by  Mr.  Frank  Ander- 
son   Henry,    American    consul.      Received    February    17,    191(L 

"These  walnuts  were  obtained  with  the  kind  assistance  of  Don  Virgillo 
Batista,  of  Jarabacoa,  near  which  village  the  trees  are  found.  The  walnut  does 
not  appear  to  be  very  common  in  this  part  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and  is 
probably  found  only  at  an  altitude  of  more  than  1,000  feet  above  sea  level 
Jarabacoa  has  an  elevation  of  about  1,800  feet'*    (Henry.) 

41931  to  41946. 

From  Brazil.    Collected  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Curran.    Received  February  15, 1916. 
Descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  Curran. 

41931.  Lantana  gamara  nh'ea  (Vent.)  Bailey.    Verbenaceee. 

"  No.  10.  Seed  from  plants  3  to  4  feet  high,  growing  wild  on  hiUfi,  all 
flowers  pure  white ;  others  in  region  pure  red.  All  shades  more  delicate 
than  common  red  and  yellow  cultivated,  form  and  odor  leas  marked. 
Collected  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  November  21,  1915.** 

41932w  Thunbebgia  sp.    Acanthacese. 

"  No.  8.  Yellow  flowers  with  dark  centers ;  showy.  Green  foliage.  Wild 
by  roadsides.    Ripe  seeds  collected  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  November  21, 1915." 

4193S.  Cariniana  legalis  (Mart.)  Kuntza    Tjecythidaceie.      Jequitiba. 
(Couratari  legalis  Mart.) 

"  No.  45.  Jequitiba.  One  of  the  commoner  and  largest  of  Baiiian 
timber  trees.  Ornamental.  Wood  hard,  light  brown,  and  well  known  In 
markets." 

For  an  Illustration  of  the  jequitiba,  see  Plate  II. 

41934.  Geonoma  erythrospadice  Barb.-Rodr.    Phcenlcaceffi.  Palm. 
"  No.  31.    Orecana  brava.    A  small  ornamental  palm,  4  to  10  feet  W^- 

The  stems,  from  the  size  of  lead  pencils  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  are  used  as  canes  and  whipstocks.  Leaves  durable  in  weatber 
and  used  as  thatch." 

41935.  Ipomoea  sp.    Convolvulaceae. 

"  No.  68.  A  common  ornamental  in  Bahia  gardens.  A  strong,  vigorous 
climber  with  palmately  dissected  leaves  and  large  yellow,  very  brl^i 
and  very  showy  flowers." 

41936.  Ptkrocabpus  violacetjs  Vog.    Fabacese. 

"No.  28.  Pau  de  snngue  (bloodwood),  a  large,  very  ornamental  tree 
with  yellow  flowers.    Wood,  white,  soft ;  used  like  our  basswood." 

41937.  Cyclolobixjm  blanchetianxjm  Tulasne.    Fabace®. 
"No.  20.  Pau  de  sangue.  An  ornamental  timber  tree," 

41938.  Peltogynk  paucifloba  Benth.    Cflesalplniacere. 

"  No.  3.  Pau  roxo.  Purple  heart,  a  well-known  timber  tree,  with  dark- 
purple  wood,  hard  and  heavy,  used  for  making  cart  wheels.  A  large 
ornamental  tree." 
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41939.  Pterocarptjs  vioij^ceus  Vog.    Fabaceae. 

"No.  28.  Pau  de  sangue.  Probably  the  same  as  No.  23  [S.  P.  I.  No. 
41936]." 

41940.  PiPTADBNiA  sp.    Mimosaceie. 

*'No.  19.  A  large  timber  tree,  with  medium-hard  wood.  Ornamental. 
Native  name  Angico  hranco.^* 

41941.  Alpinia  sp.    Zlnzlberacexe. 
{Renealmia  sp.) 

"  No.  30.  Papatinga,  An  ornamental  plant  2  to  4  feet  high.  The  fruits 
yield  a  black  color  used  as  an  ink  or  dye.*' 

41942.  Heuconia  sp.    Musaceie. 

"No.  46.  A  Tery  ornamental  flowering  plant  which  grows  in  dense 
masses  in  moist  soils  by  streams;  2  to  4  feet  high;  flowers  red  or  yel- 
lowish." 

41943.  Phyllanthtjs  acidus   (L.)   Skeels.    Euphorbiacese. 
(PhyllanthuB  diatichus  Muell.  Arg.) 

"  No.  47.  An  ornamental  tree  20  to  40  feet  high.  The  fruits  are  white 
and  used  to  make  preserves  as  we  preserve  cherries,  etc.  Common  in 
cultivation.    Fruits  freely;  two  crops  a  year." 

41944.  TouAPA  sp.    GfiBsalpiniacese. 
{Macrolobium  sp.) 

"  No.  54.  An  ornamental  timber  tree  growing  on  river  banks." 

41945.  YiBOLA  sp.    Myristicace^e. 

**  No.  41.  UcuHba.  A  common  ornamental  and  timber  tree  of  large  size, 
with  brown,  medium-hard  wood,  well  known  on  the  Brazilian  market. 
The  seed  is  said  to  yield  an  oil  used  in  medicine  and  for  soap  making." 

41946.  LoNiCERA  OREENTAMs  LONGiFOUA  Dipp.    Caprifoliacese. 

{Lonicera  Kesselringi  Kegel.)  Honeysuckle. 

From  Kew,  England.    Presented  by  Sir  David  Prain,  director,  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens.    Received  February  24,  1916. 

"  Our  experience  with  Lonicera  seeds  is  that,  like  Berberis  seeds  and  various 
others,  they  often  lie  in  the  soil  for  a  year  or  more  before  they  germinate. 
What  we  do  is  to  plunge  the  pots  outside,  exposed  to  the  frost,  after  six  to 
Qine  months  in  a  propagating  house."     {Prain,) 

"  It  has  oblong  or  oval-lanceolate  leaves  1}  to  2^  inches  long,  rarely  more 
than  three-fourths  inch  wide.  Flowers  pink,  smaller  than  in  orientalis,  the 
corolla  tube  only  slightly  swollen;  stalk  one-third  inch  long.  Introduced  from 
ECamchatka  in  1888."  {Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles, 
col.  £,  p.  5i.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  40184  for  previous  introduction. 

11947.  Hesferethusa  crenxtlata  (Koxb.)  Eoemer.    Butax^eae. 

{Limonia  aoidissima  L.) 

From  Sibpur,  near  Calcutta,  India.    Presented  by  the  curator,  Royal  Bo- 
tanic Gardens.    Received  February  8,  1916. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  26496  and  29170  for  previous  introductions  and  description 
IS  Limonia  addissima  L. 
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41948.   LicANiA  sp.    Rosaceae. 

From  Merlda,  Yucatan,  Mexico.    Presented  by  Dr.  M.  Calvino,  Department 
of  Agriculture  ami  Commerce.    IlecelveU  February  21,  1916. 

"  Vspib."    Tree  with  large,  entire,  leathery  leaves  and  clusters  of  small  in- 
conspicuous flowers.    The  fruit  is  said  to  be  edible. 

41949  to  41951. 

From   Havana,    (\iba.     Presenttnl   by   Mr.    William    BnK'kway.    Uweivnl 
February  11,  1916.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Brockway. 

41949.  Opkbculina  tuberosa  (L.)  Meissn.    Convolvulacese. 

**  No.  1.  (/limbing  vine.  The  sap  from  this  plant,  especially  when 
green,  Is  very  milky  and  sticky  and  may  have  rubber  possibilities. 
Should  be  propagated  in  a  warm  climate." 

41950.  Bradbi'rya  plt^mieri  (Turp.)  Kuntze.    Fabaceje. 

"  No.  2.  Magnificent  when  In  flower.  Flower  as  large  as  a  silver 
dollar,  snow  white  splashed  with  scarlet;  a  fine  flower  and  wortliy  of 
cultivation :  flowers  In  November  and  December.    Vines  30  feet  lonp." 

41951.  PHASEOLrs  adenanthvh  G.  Meyer.     Fabaccsp. 

"  No.  3.  Flowers  white  splashed  with  purple,  turning  yellow  wht-n 
matured.     Vine  30  feet  long,  fine  climber ;  flowers  in  January." 

41952  to  41954. 

From  China.    Collected  by  Mr.  D.  F.  Hlgglns,  Peking.    Receive*!  Fel)nian 
21,  1916.     Descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  Hlgglns. 

41952  and  41953.  Crataegus  pinnatifida  Bunge.    Malacea*.    Hawthorn 

419522.  **  Sia-lorhung  [Shan  H  hung].  Collected  near  Peking.  China. 
October  12,  1915.  Seeds  of  the  large  Chinese  thorn-apple,  whicfc 
Is  grafte<l  on  the  seedlings  of  the  smaller  variety.'' 

41953.  "  kSiO'la-hung  [Sfian  H  hung].  Collected  near  Peking,  China. 
October  12,  191i).  See<ls  of  the  Chinese  thorn-apple.  These  9«il< 
are  the  seeds  of  the  wild  Indigenous  variety.  It  Is  also  cultlvate«l 
for  Its  fruit  and  for  the  stock  on  which  the  large  variety  \»  grafreil. 
These  seeds  are  fertile." 

41954.  PiNi:s  bungeana  Zucc.    Plnaceae.  White-barked  pific- 

"  Seeds  of  the  white-barked  pine  of  North  China.  These  seeds  are 
from  trees  about  12  miles  west  of  Peking.    C^oUecteil  October  12,  IPr'** 

41955  to  41959. 

From  Lamao,  Bataan.  Phll!i)plne  Islands.    Presented  by  Mr.  H.  T.  KdwunK 
director.  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Manila.    Received  February  17. 1916. 

41955.  Citrus  aurantittm  L.    Uutaceae.  Sour  orang*. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  41713  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

41956.  CrreuR  excelsa  Wester.    Rutaceie.  Limon-TeaL 
See  S.  I*.  I.  No.  41714  for  previous  Introduction  and  description, 

41957.  Citrus  limetta  aromatica  Wester.    Rutaceie. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  41715  for  previous  Introduction  and  description. 

41958.  Citrus  mitts  Blanco.     Rutaceje.  CalamondiiL 

"A  small,  somewhat  spiny  tree,  4  to  6  meters  tall;  leaves  elliptic 
oblong,  entire,  crenulate,  4  to  9  cm.  long;  petioles  scarcely  winged,  10 
to  15  mm.  long;  flowers  small,  usually  solitary,  white;  fruit  gloU»s?, 
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orange-yellow,  2  to  4  cm.  In  diameter ;  skin  smooth,  thin,  brittle,  separable 
from  tlie  flesh;  flesh  orange  colored,  juicy,  acid;  aroma  distinct;  Juice 
sacs  rather  large,  short,  and  contained  in  six  to  eight  locules ;  seeds  com- 
paratively large,  "smooth,  plump,  sometimes  beaked.  Philippines,  probably 
extending  to  the  Sunda  Isles.  With  the  cabuyao  the  catamondin  shares 
the  distinction  of  being  indigenous  to  the  Philippines.  It  is  still  rare  in 
foreign  countries.  In  Hawaii  it  Is  known  as  the  Chmisc  orange.  The 
valamondin  makes  an  exceedingly  attractive  ornamental  tree,  and  the 
fruit  makes  a  delicious  marmalade  and  n  good  cooling  drink.  As  far  as 
obser>'ed  the  species  occurs  in  few  forms,  and  the  trees  are  almost  In- 
variably exceedingly  prolific  and  almost  everbearing."  (P.  ,/.  Wester, 
Citriculture  in  the  FhilipfHnes,  Philippine  Bureau  of  Agriculture^  Bul- 
letin No,  27,  p.  15,) 

41959.  CiTKUs  wEBBKRii  MONTANA  Wester.     Uutaceip.  Cabugao. 

A  citrus  fruit  closely  allied  to  the  mandarin  {Citrus  nobilis  deliciosa) 
and  the  alsem  {Citrus  tcebberii). 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  41388  for  previous  introiluction  and  description. 

41960.   BuKCiiosiA  sp.    Malpighiacese. 

From  El  CJoyolar,  Costa  Rica.     Plants  presented  by  Mr.  Carlos  Wercklfi. 
Numbered  January  30,  1916. 

"The  pulp  is  exactly  like  the  Yemon  variety  of  the  kaki  persimmon  in  con- 
sistency and  taste,  but  vermilion  carmine  in  color."     {Werckl4.) 

41961  and  41962. 

Prom  Kew,  E^ngland.    Plants  presented  by  Sir  David  Praln,  director,  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens.    Received  February  25,  1916. 

41961.  X  Aesculus  plantiebensis  Andre,    ^sculacere. 

"A  hybriifl  raised  In  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Simon-Ijouis  Fr6res,  at 
Plautleres,  near  Metz,  its  parents  no  doubt  A.  hippocastanum  and  A. 
camea.  The  seeds  came  from  the  former,  so  that  it  is  (if  the  generally 
accepted  parentage  of  A,  camea  be  correct)  three-fourths  common  horse- 
chestnut  and  one  part  red  buckeye  (A,  pavia).  It  shows  the  character 
of  both  its  parents  In  the  leaf,  the  leaflets  being  stalkless,  as  in  A,  hip- 
pocastanum, yet  showing  the  strjongly  ridged  and  uneven  surface  of  A, 
camea.  In  shape  and  size  the  panicle  is  like  that  of  A,  hippocastanum, 
but  the  whole  flower  is  suffused  with  a  charming  shade  of  soft  pink, 
which  it  inherited  from  the  other  parent.  In  habit  and  general  appear- 
ance it  is  intermediate.  It  has  flowered  at  Kew  for  several  years  past, 
and  I  consider  it  a  very  beautiful  and  desirable  acquisition.  It  has  de- 
veloped no  fruit  at  Kew,  and  I  understand  from  Mr.  Jouin,  of  Plantieres, 
that  it  does  not  bear  seed  In  the  nursery.  For  public  places  this  is  an 
advantage."  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles, 
vol,  1,  p.  lis.) 

41962.  X  Escallonia  langleyensis  Veitch.    Escalloniacese. 

"An  elegant  evergreen  or,  in  hard  winters,  semievergi'een  shrub  be- 
coming eventually  8  feet  or  more  high  and  producing  long,  slender, 
arching  shoots  in  one  season.  Flowers  of  a  charmingly  bright  rosy 
carmine,  onc^half  inch  across,  produced  during  June  and  July  (a  few 
later)  in  short  racemes  of  about  h»lf  a  dozen  blossoms  terminating  short 
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41061  and  41062— Continued. 

leafy  twigs.  This  very  attractive  shrub  was  raised  by  Messrs.  Veltcfa's 
nursery  at  Langley  about  1899,  by  crossing  E.  philippiana  with  E.  pmc- 
tata.  Although  not  quite  so  hardy  as  the  first  of  these,  it  is  hardj 
enough  to  stand  all  but  the  severest  of  frosts,  arid  even  then  will  break 
up  again  from  the  ground.  It  is  distinct  from  other  Escallonias  in  its 
slender  arching  branches,  which  bear  the  racemes  on  the  upper  side.  The 
color  of  the  flowets,  too,  is  different  from  that  of  any  other  Escallonis 
except  E,  edinensis,*'  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  SJirubs  Hardy  in  th^ 
British  Isles,  vol  1,  p.  528.) 

41063.  Barleria  cristata  L.    Acanthacess. 

From  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.  Cuttings  presented  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Ed- 
wards, director,  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  P.  I 
Wester,  Lamao.    Received  February  25,  1916. 

An  excellent  Philippine  hedge  plant  with  fairly  dense  spikes  of  attractive  bla^ 
or  white  flowers. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  41458  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

41964  to  41990. 

Frbm  Maidstone,  England.  Purchased  from  George  Bunyard  &  Co.  P^ 
ceived  February  24,  1916.  Plants  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  froiii 
Bunyard 's  catalogue,  except  where  otherwise  indicated. 

41964  to  41976.  Ritbits  spp.     Rosacete.  Baspberry. 

41964.  "Alexandria,  Autumn  fruiting ;  fruit  large,  conical,  deep  red. 
rich  flavour ;  vigorous  and  fertile.  Raised  by  Mr.  Allan,  of  Gunio3 
Park  Gardens." 

41965.  "  Hailsham.  Autumn  fruiting ;  fruit  enormous,  round,  dart 
red ;  growth  vigorous ;  leaves  very  large ;  a  distinct  variety  of  maci 
excellence.    Raised  by  Mr.  Dann,  of  Hailsham." 

"  This  variety  is  reported  as  a  hybrid.  It  Is  reported  by  tie 
Coates  Nursery,  of  Morganville,  Cal.,  as  an  improvement  od  tbe 
loganberry,  being  sweeter."     (G.  M.  Darrow,) 

41966.  "  Merveille  Rouge  (Belle  Fontenay),  Autumn  fruiting;  fruit 
medium,  round,  dark  purple;  growth  rather  dwarf.  A  p>^ 
variety  which,  though  old,  is  still  one  of  the  best  and  fruits  in'-' 
October." 

41967.  "November  Ahnndance.  Autumn  fruiting;  fruit  very  laire, 
deep  red,  borne  in  clusters ;  canes  very  strong ;  fruits  up  to  >V 
vember.    Introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch." 

41968.  **  October  Yellow*  Autumn  fruiting;  fruits  large,  round, deep 
yellow,  sweet  and  well  flavoured ;  growth  moderate.  An  old  son,  of 
value  as  an  autumnal  variety." 

41969.  "Surprise  d'Automne,  Autumn  fruiting;  fruit  large,  j^o^- 
freely  produced,  and  of  sweet  flavour.  A  very  remarkable  codc- 
nental  variety  which  is  certainly  the  most  prolific  and  latest  t' 
yellow  autumnal  kinds." 

41970.  "  Yellow  Four  Seasons.  Autumn  fruiting.  Resembles  ac.1 
probably  identical  with  October  Yellotc,    Free  bearer ;  very  sweet." 

41971.  "Ba/umforth  Seedling,  Fruit  round,  large,  dark  criin»c: 
very  vigorous  grower.  A  seedling  from  Northumberland  FiUboskft: 
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41972.  "  Devon.  Fruit  large,  round,  keeping  a  bright  red  when  ripe ; 
remarkably  vigorous  and  very  fertile.  On  trial  here,  but  highly 
commended  by  the  raiser,  Mr.  Pyne,  of  Topsham,  who  Introduced 
It  In  1904." 

41973.  "  Nonoich  Wonder.  Fruit  large,  round,  ripening  earlier  than 
other  sorts;  very  fertile  and  vigorous." 

41974.  "  Profusion.  Berries  Immense,  dark  red,  round,  of  delicious 
flavour;  vigorous  and  prolific.  A  variety  raised  near  Maidstone 
and  introduced  by  us.    Can  be  highly  recommended." 

41975.  "  Golden  Drop.  Fruit  deep  golden,  round,  pleasantly  fla- 
voured ;  canes  strong.  A  continental  variety  of  which  the  original 
name  has  been  lost ;  we  name  It  as  above  provisionally." 

41976.  "  Guinea.  Fruits  conical,  deep  yellow,  very  rich  and  sweet ; 
canes  of  moderate  growth.  This  variety  is  a  Yellow  Superlative, 
and  the  variety  sent  out  under  that  name  is  practically  Identical" 

41977  to  419S7.  Fbagabia  spp.    Jlosacese.  '  Strawberry* 

41977.  " Merveille  de  France.  Autumn  fruiting;  fruit  enormous; 
growth  free  but  compact ;  very  rich  flavour  In  June." 

41978.  "  St.  Antoine  de  Padoue.  Autumn  f i-ulting ;  berries  globular, 
ripening  well,  of  bright  red  colour;  habit  more  vigorous  than 
others ;  the  summer  fruits  are  also  abundant." 

41979.  *•  St.  Fiacre.  This  Is  a  grand  autumnal  bearer.  The  berries 
are  as  large  as  Royal  Sovereign^  freely  produced,  bright  colour, 
and  rich  flavour.    The  finest  yet  produced." 

41980.  "  Countess.  Fruits  handsome,  wedge  shaped,  dark  crimson ; 
moderate  cropper,  but  in  point  of  flavour  quite  first  rate.  F.  0.  O. 
R.  H.  S. 

41981.  "  Filbert  Pine.  Robust  grower ;  dull  orange  red,  brisk  In  fla- 
vour ;  succeeds  in  light  soils ;  enormous  cropper." 

41982.  '' Fillbasket.  Bright  red,  good  flavour;  enormous  bearer; 
very  good  for  main  crops ;  flowers  late  and  Is  thus  useful  In  posi- 
tions liable  to  frosts;  makes  few  runners." 

41963.  "  Givon's  Late  Prolific.  Dark  dull  crimson,  firm,  roundish 
oval,  often  three  sided,  of  rich  brisk  flavour.  The  very  flnest  of  all 
the  late  sorts;  a  heavy  successlonal  bearer;  fruits  extra  large 
and  handsome,  with  good  constitution;  flowering  late,  with  abun- 
dant foliage.  A  Herts  customer  reports  a  splendid  crop — seven 
fruits  to  the  pound." 

41984.  "  Hibberd's  George  V.  Our  trial  plants,  although  placed  in 
a  bad  position,  gave  us  wonderful  berries  on  July  8,  1913,  after 
the  ordinary  crops  were  passed — quite  14  days  later  than  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton.  The  fruits  were  large,  some  cockscomb  shaped, 
very  bright  shining  scarlet  in  colour ;  flesh  carmine,  very  firm,  and 
the  flavour  was  equal  to  the  best  We  confidently  recommend  this 
new  variety  to  all  growers  and  have  raised  a  large  stock  in  order 
to  ofl!er  cheaply." 

41985.  "  Lttxton's  Latest.  A  very  fine  variety ;  shining  deep  crimson^ 
fine  flavour;  moderate  growth;  enormous  In  size,  yet  firm;  ap- 
proaching 2  ounces." 
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41986.  "Reward.  Fruit  very  large,  wedge  shape<l,  of  rich  vinou? 
flavour,  deep  re<I,  firm  flesh ;  one  of  the  best  main-crop  varieties" 

41087.  "  Waterloo.  Very  large,  withstanding  the  heat  well;  remark- 
able for  Its  black  nnilberryUke  appearance;  for  latest  picking.'' 

41088  to  41090.  ItiBES  vuix.abe  Ltiui.    Orossularlaeete.    Garden  currant 

41988.  "  New  Red  Dutch.  Berries  medium,  but  all  of  an  even  siz*^: 
not  <iinnnlshed  toward  end  of  bunch;  bright  red,  rather  late: 
vigorous  grower,  resembling  Rahy  Casttle  in  foliage  but  in«»re 
spreading  habit.  One  of  the  best  all-round  kinds.  Origin  un- 
known ;  largely  grown  in  Kent  for  market." 

41989.  "  Scotch.  Berries  large,  bright  red ;  bunches  medium,  very 
fertile;  growth  vigorous,  upright;  foliage  much  cut  and  cupped. 
This  sort  may  be  always  distinguished  when  in  bloom,  as  i!hr 
flower  si)ikes  are  held  horizontally.  A  valuable  early-market  son. 
Origin  unknown." 

41990.  "Utrecht.^  Berries  medium,  dark  red;  bunches  medium; 
growth  vigorous,  upright;  leaves  resembling  Scotch  but  distinct 
A  useful  midseason  variety ;  origin  probably  indicated  by  its 
name." 

41991  to  42016.  Triticum  spp.    Poacese.  Wheat 

From  Cawnpore,  United  Provinces,  India.  Presented  by  Mr.  H.  Martii. 
Leake,  economic  botanist  to  the  Government,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  X. 
Howard,  Pusn.    Received  January  28,  1916. 

41991  to  42006.  Triticum  aestrtjm  L. 

(Triticum  vulgare  Vill.) 

41991.  "  No.     137.  Bearded,  red,  felted,  white  grain." 

41992.  "  No.  2778.  Bearded,  red,  felted,  red  grain." 

41993.  "No.    169.  Bearded,  white,  felted,  white  grain." 

41994.  "  No.    195.  Bearded,  white,  felted,  red  grain." 

41995.  "No.    627.  Bearded,  red,  glabrous,  white  grain.' 

41996.  "No.  1056.  Bearded,  red,  glabrous,  red  grain." 

41997.  "No.  1289.  Bearded,  white,  glabrous,  white  grain.' 

41998.  "  No.  3769.  Bearded,  white,  glabrous,  red  grain." 

41999.  "  No.  2755.  Bald,  red,  felted,  white  grain." 

42000.  "No.  2771.  Bald,  red,  felted,  red  grain." 

42001.  "  No.  2799.  Bald,  white,  felted,  white  grain." 
420021   "  No.  2822.  Bald,  white,  felted,  red  grain." 

42003.  "  No.  3794.  Buld,  red,  glabrous,  white  grain." 

42004.  "No.  3123.  Bald,  red,  glabrous,  red  grain.*" 

42005.  "  No.  3513.  Bald,  white,  glabrous,  whijte  grain." 

42006.  "No.  3561.  Bald,  white,  glabrous,  red  grain.'' 

42007  to  42012.  Triticum  durum  Desf. 

42007.  "  Xo.      0.  Bearded,  white,  felted,  white  grain.*' 

42008.  "  No.    18.  Bearded,  red.  felted,  white  grain." 

42009.  "  No.     34.  Kathias.  Beanled,  white,  glabrous,  white  gnilo. 
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42010.  "  No.    47.  Kathias.  Bearded,  white,  glabrous,  red  grain." 

42011.  *'No.    85.  Kathias.  Bearded,  red,  glabrous,  white  grain." 

42012.  "  No.  124.  KathuiM.  Bearded,  red,  glabrous,  red  grain." 

4iM>13  and  42014.  Triticum  aestivum  L. 

{Triticum  vulgare  Vill.) 

42013.  **  No.  125.  Var.  compactum.0  Bearded,  white,  glabrous,  white 
grain." 

42014.  "  No.   132.   Var.   compactuni.  Bald,   white,   glabrous,   white 
gi'ain." 

42015.  Triticum  duui'm  Desf. 

"  No.  2." 

452016.  Tritictm  aestivi'm  L. 

{Tritwum  rnJgare  VIII.) 

Var.  com  pactum. 

42017.    Crataegus  piNNATiFmA  Bunge.    Malacea?.  Hawthorn. 

Fr<»in  China.  I*resente<l  by  Rev.  Horace  W.  Houlding,  Tanilngfu,  Chihll, 
Niirth  China.     Received  February  3,  1916. 

"  Shan  U  hung  or  mountain  re<l  pear.  My  wife  says  that  in  her  estimation 
It  stands  next  to  the  apple  for  home  use  in  cooking.  It  is  good  for  jelly  and 
marmalade  and  when  dippe<l  whole  into  melted  rock  sugar  it  makes  the  finest 
confection  and  one  of  the  most  healthful  that  I  know  of.  There  is  a  use  for 
this  fruit  in  America."    (Houlding.) 

42018  and  42019. 

From  India.  Presented  by  Maj.  A.  T.  Gage,  director,  Royal  Botanic  Garden, 
SIbpur,  Calcutta,  who  secured  it  from  the  Director  of  Agriculture, 
Srlnagar,  Kashmir.    Received  February  24,  1916. 

452018.  Medicago  falcata  L.    Fabaceffi.  Lucem. 

"  Ordinary  Ladnkh  lucem." 

42019.  Meulotu8  0fficin.\li8  (L.)  Lam.   Fabaceffi.  Yellow  sweet  clover. 

"Rugsug  (?)  in  Ladakh." 

42020.  CoLocAsiA  ESCuwiiNTA  (L.)  Schott.    Araceap.         Dasheen« 

From  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone.     Tubers  presented  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Barrett. 
Received  March  2,  1916. 

"  Ttcin  da  sheen ;  local  variety.  About  40  per  cent  of  the  plants  are  twins. 
In  good  soil  this  variety  reaches  6  to  8  feet  to  leaf  blade.  Small  offsets, 
but  fine  large  *  madre '  up  to  4  pounds  each.  iFrom  Bracho  plantation." 
(Barrett.) 

42021.  CoLOCASiA  E8CULENTA  (L.)  Schott.    AraceaB.  Taro. 

From  Yojvohama,  .Japan.    Tubers  purchased  from  the  Yokohama  Nursery 
('ompany.    Recelveil  March  2,  1916. 

Sato-iwo, 

A  taro  of  the  dasheen  type,  obtained  for  botanical  study,  this  form  having 
flowered  in  Japan,  where  it  was  photographed  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  although 
no  flowers  have  ever  b<*en  obtaine<l  from  it  in  the'  United  States. 
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42022.  JuoLANS  REGiA  L.    JuglandacesB.  Walnut 

Prom  New  York  State.  Cuttings  secui-ed  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Reed,  of  ihe  Burpii. 
of  Plant  Industry.  Received  March  3,  1916. 
**Abram8  walnut.  The  parent  tree  of  this  varietj'  stands  on  pn>penT  "ji 
Latta  Road,  Charlotte,  N.  T.,  owned  by  Mrs.  B.  S.  Abrams.  It  Is  a  double  trEf. 
with  trunks  measuring  at  breast  height  63  and  69  inches  in  circumference,  r^ 
spectively.  The  two  trees  are  estimated  to  be  about  60  feet  tall  and  have  - 
spread  of  about  55  feet.  The  tr^  is  said  to  be  a  heavy  annual  bearer.  Mr*. 
Abrams  states  that  the  crop  of  1914  was  about  8  bushels.  The  nuts  are  (•' 
medium  size,  quite  spherical  in  form,  with  flattened  ends,  bright  golden  o.^Vr. 
thin  shelled,  and  until  well  dried  well  sealed.  The  kernels  from  the  crop  r>f 
1915  are  a  little  disappointing  in  that  they  shrink  considerably ;  also  they  anr 
somewhat  objectionable  In  that  they  leave  an  astringent  taste  In  the  mwitx 
The  flavor  of  these  kernels  is  pleasing,  though  mild."     (Reed.) 

42023.  JuoLANS  REOiA  L.    Juglandaoeie.  Walnut. 

From  Canada.  Scions  secured  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Reed,  of  the  Bureau  of  Piar: 
Industry.  Received  March  3,  1916. 
"  Ontario  walnut.  This  tree  stands  on  a  lot  at  251  Queenstown  Street.  5^'. 
Catharines,  Ontario,  Canada.  It  Is  owned  by  Miss  Alice  Berger,  of  that  addre«^ 
It  is  estimated  to  be  75  or  more  years  of  age  and  has  the  reputation  of  beinc  a 
heavy  annual  bearer.  Its  crop  of  1914  is  stated  by  Miss  Berger  to  have  Uv? 
about  200  pounds  of  nuts.  The  nuts  are  of  medium  size,  thin  shelled,  and  :';■' 
kernels  of  good  quality.  In  the  opinion  of  Robert  T.  Morris,  of  New  York  Ct} 
the  flavor  of  these  nuts  is  superior  to  that  of  any  others  of  the  sorts  now  beii.: 
propagated  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  new  growth  on  this  tree  was  very  shor: 
and  irregular,  making  it  difficult  to  obtain  good  wood  for  propagating.**    {Reel' 

42024.  HuKXTLUs  LUPULUS  L.   Moracero.  Hop. 

From  Wye,  Kent,  England.    Roots  presented  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Salmon,  Souti- 
eastern  Agricultural  College.    Received  March  3,  1916. 

"  Foundling.  Among  the  hops  growing  in  the  experimental  hop  garden  at  Wre 
College  one  plant  attracted  attention  in  1906  and  1907  by  its  vigorous  grown 
and  prolific  cropping  qualities.  It  was  decided  to  test  this  hop  further:  cu** 
were  taken  from  the  hill,  and,  in  1908,  38  hills  were  planted  in  a  row  In  i-^ 
main  hop  garden  at  Wye  College.  From  1908  to  1914  these  hills  have  beeo 
under  observation,  and  the  following  facts  appear  to  be  of  sufl[icient  commenisi 
Importance  to  merit  the  attention  of  hop  growers.  This  hop  has  proved  remarfe- 
ably  resistant  to  the  attacks  of  the  disease  popularly  known  as  nettlefaesv 
skinkly,  or  (in  Sussex)  silly  hill.  This  disease,  which  has  been  attributed  p 
the  attacks  of  an  eelworm  {Heterodera  schachtii),  is  sometimes  the  cause  of 
serious  loss  to  the  hop  grower.  No  certain  remedy  against  nettlehead  is  *• 
present  known,  and  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the  constitutional  resistance  if 
a  variety  of  hop  to  the  disease  Is  a  matter  of  importance.  The  growth  i^ 
very  vigorous;  the  vine  is  green,  with  blotches  (often  inconspicuous)  of  dar? 
green  or  red,  and  is  very  fruitful.  It  is  a  late  hop,  ripening  about  10  ^^^ 
later  than  the  Canterbury  Whitebine.  In  the  medium  hop  soil  of  the  coUf*::? 
hop  garden  the  crop  in  an  average  season  is  about  15  hundredweight  to  tLf 
acre;  in  1914  the  hills  yielded  at  the  rate  of  22  hundredweight  to  the  acre 
In  richer  soil  at  Chilham,  Kent,  3  older  hills  and  22  hills  in  their  seco^i 
year  bore  in  1914  at  the  rate  of  18  hundredweight  to  the  acre.  The  hops  ir* 
small  to  medium  in  size  and  hang  very  thickly  on  the  laterals.    In  some  respe*-* 
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the  Foundling  hop  resembles  the  Colgate  variety,  though  it  is  clearly  quite  dis- 
Hnct  The  Foundling  seems  worthy  of  trial  by  the  commercial  hop  grower  on 
account  of  the  following  characteristics:  (a)  Good  cropping  qualities,  (&)  high 
resin  production,  (c)  marked  resistance  to  if  not  total  Immunity  from  the 
nettlehead  disease,  (d)  lateness  of  season  (coming  after  the  Fuggles)^*  { Jour- 
nal of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  p.  1S6,  May,  1915.) 

42025.  Prosopis  chilensis  (Molina)  Stuntz.    Mimosaceae. 

{ProBopis  juliflora  DC.)  Alj^aroba. 

From  St  Joseph,  Trinidad,  British  West  Indies.  Presented  by  Mr.  Francis 
Miller,  St.  Joseph  Nurseries.    Received  February  7,  1916. 

A  tree  90  to  40  feet  high  (sometimes  reduced  to  a  shrub),  with  blplnnate 
leaves  of  15  to  20  pairs  of  leaflets,  each  composed  of  one  to  two  pairs  of  pinnie, 
and  axillary  flowers  in  cylindrical  heads  resembling  those  of  Acacia  spp.  A 
Dative  of  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies. 

42026.  SoLANUMsp.    Salonacese.  Wild  potato. 

From  Tucuman,  Argentina.  Tubers  presented  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Schultz,  horti- 
culturist, Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  through  Mr.  John  S.  Calvert, 
American  vice  consul,  Buenos  Aires.    Received  February  23,  1016. 

"The  Department  of  Aigriculture  is  carrying  on  certain  breeding  experiments 
vith  potatoes,  and  these  resistant  wild  strains  may  prove  useful  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  tubers  were  gathered  on  very  heavy  clay  soil  from  a  piece  of  land 
which  is  completely  water-soaked  during  at  least  three  months  in  the  year 
and  extremely  dry  for  about  seven  or  eight  months  in  succession.  The  tubers 
possess,  therefore,  certain  resistant  properties  which  it  may  be  found  useful  to 
impart  to  the  cultivated  varieties  in  the  United  States."    (Schultz.) 

42027  and  42028. 

From  Bombay,  India.  Presented  by  Mr.  W.  Burns,  economic  botanist. 
Received  February  18,  1916. 

42027.  Indigofeba  glandulosa  Wendl.    Fabacete.  Befri. 

An  annual  herbaceous  legume  with  elongated  slender  branches,  odd- 
pinnate  leaflets,  and  dense,  sessile  heads  of  small  flowers  one-fourth  to 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  long.  A  native  of  Australia  and  the  plains  of 
the  western  peninsula  of  India. 

42028.  Indigofeba  tbifoliata  Tomer.    Fabacee.  Indigo. 
A  perennial,  subshrubby  plant  with  trailing  or  suberect  copiously 

branched  stems,  1  to  2  feet  long,  leaves  composed  of  three  leaflets,  and 
racemes  of  small  red  flowers.  A  native  of  China,  India,  the  Philippines, 
Java,  and  North  Australia. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  41900  for  previous  Introduction. 

*2029.  Cacaka  erosa  (L.)  Kuntze.  Fabacese.  Tarn  bean. 

{Pachyrhizus  angulatus  Rich.) 

From  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.  Presented  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Merrill,  botanist, 
Bureau  of  Science.    Received  February  29,  1916. 

"Seeds  of  the  ordinary  wild  form  that  is  abundant  in  dry  thickets  in  most 
Parta  of  the  Philippines."     (MerrilL) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  41712  for  previous  Introduction. 
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42030  and  42031. 

From  IjEvras,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil.  Presenteil  by  Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Hql- 
nicutt,  director,  Escola  Agricola  <ie  Lavras.    Received  February  'JQ,  l'.»K. 

42030.    Eugenia  klotzschiana  Berg.    Myrtacese.  Pera  do  c&mpo. 

A  promising  fruit,  similar  to  a  small  russet  pear  in  appearance,  &&! 
possessing  a  pleasantly  acid,  aromatic  pulp. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  37392  and  37492  for  previous  Introductions  and  tit- 
scription. 

420S1.  Myrciaria  sp.    Myrtaceae.  JaboticabL 

A  large  tree  bearing  fruits  somewhat  similar  to  grapes  of  the  rotun«ij 
folia  type.    One  of  the  most  popular  Brazilian  fruits. 

42032  to  42036. 

From  Quito,  Ecuador.  Presented  by  Mr.  Ludovic  Soderstrom,  through  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Hartman,  American  minister,  Quito.  Received  Februar>  A 
1916.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  SOderstrOm. 

42032.  Passiflora  mixta  L.  f.    Passifloracete.  Oranadilk 

*'  Seeds  of  the  Passiflora,  which  was  formerly  much  cultivated  in  tbe 
gardens  at  Quito  but  is  now  rarely  seen.  This  plant  is  very  prolific,  &^i 
in  my  garden  I  have  sometimes  counted  over  100  flowers  and  fruits  it; 
one  time  on  the  same  plant.  In  the  garden  there  are  two  plants  f^^^ 
16  to  20  years  old.  The  natives  eat  the  fruit  raw  and  also  use  it  o^ 
flavor  ice  cream,  etc.  The  altitude  of  Quito  is  9,500  feet.  Collected  riw 
ing  the  months  of  August  to  December." 

42033.  PA88IFI.0RA  sp.    PassifloracesB.  QranadilU 

"  Seeds  of  a  Pas.siflora  much  cultivated  by  the  Indians  in  the  Val** 
of  Zambiza,  northea.st  of  Quito.  The  fruit  is  smaller  than  the  p^^"«■^ 
ing  variety  [S.  P.  I.  No.  42032],  is  sweeter,  and  contains  more  see^ 
The  flower  Is  much  attackeil  by  bats  and  mice,  so  that  at  Quito  tbe 
plant  seldom  has  fruits.  It  also  requires  a  warmer  climate,  17*  to  IST] 
The  Zambiza  Valley  is  about  1,000  to  1,500  feet  lower  than  Quito  «** 
much  warmer.    Collected  during  the  months  of  September  and  Octot^' 

42034.  SoTJLNUM  QurroENSE  Lam.    Solanacexe. 

"  Naranjilla;  so  calle<l  by  the  natives.  The  plant  is  about  6  to  S  't*^ 
high  with  hairy  leaves  and  produces  a  fruit  like  a  small  orange:  it^ 
rather  acid  to  taste.  Each  plant  bears  hundreds  of  flowers  and  fruits. 
The  plant  lasts  flve  or  six  years,  when  a  new  plantation  is  made.  Tl» 
best  plantations  are  in  the  clearings  at  about  5.000  to  6,000  feet  8ltitc>' 
The  mean  temperature  is  17*  to  19*  C.  The  fruit  seems  to  be  the  v-^ 
cipal  article  of  food  during  certain  seasons  for  the  settlers  in  the  »•••?< 
I  have  never  found  that  this  plant  flourishes  In  Jhe  dry  valleys  in  tl^ 
Interior,  but  always  in  the  clearings  in  the  woods." 

42035.  Passiflora  ligularis  Juss.    Passifloraceie.         Sweet  granidil 

**  OranadiUa  or  passion-flower  plant.  This  plant  is  cultivated  in  * 
the  warm  valleys  in  the  interior  of  Ecuador.  I  have  even  found  tt^ 
p^ant  growing  wild  in  the  woods  at  about  6,000  feet  altitude.  In  ^ 
wootls  the  squirrels  always  eat  the  fruit,  so  very  few  seeds  can  be  '^ " 
lected  there." 
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42036.  Paulownia  fortunei  (Seem.)  Hemsl.    Scrophulariacese. 

From   Taihoku,  Formosa.     Presented  by  Mr.  M.  Takata,  Department  of 
Productive  ludnstries.    Received  March  2,  1916. 

"In  raising  tlie  Paulownia  tree  in  Japan  its  root  is  generally  used  for  the 
purpose,  because  its  seed  has  not  been  known  to  germinate.  We  should  like, 
therefore,  to  have  you  give  special  attention  to  the  matter  of  sowing  and  di- 
recting the  growth  of  the  young  plants."     (Takata.) 

A  magnificent  tree  30  to  50  feet  high,  much  resembling  the  well-known 
Paulownia  impeiHalis  (P.  tometitosa) ,  but  having  slightly  shorter  panicles  of 
larger  lilac  or  purple  tinted  flowers  dotted  with  purple  on  the  inside  of  the 
corolla.  A  native  of  central  Formosa.  (Adapted  from  T.  Ito,  Icones  Plantarum 
Japonicarum,  vol,  i,  no.  5,  p.  5,  pi.  9,  1912.) 

Received  as  Paulawma  mikadOf  w^hich  is  considered  by  Rehder  to  be  identi- 
cal with  P.  fortunei. 

42037.  LiNUM  USITATIS8IMUM  L.    Linacese.  Flax. 

From   Saskatoon,  Snskatchewan,  Canada.    Presented  by  Mr.  F.  Maclure 
Sclanders,  commissioner,  Board  of  Trade.    Received  I^Iaroh  2,  1916. 

**  Riga  (Russian)'  flax.  Received  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Dub- 
lin, Ireland.  I  am  asked  to  test  this  for  seed  production,  the  object  being  to 
ascertain  if  we  can  here  grow  to  advantage  seed  for  the  Irish  flax-fiber  growers, 
which  seed  now  comes  from  Russia  and  costs  more  than  we  could  probably 
supply  it  for.  Apparently  some  clear  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  flax 
which  we  now  produce  for  seed  and  that  which  is  adapted  for  the  production 
of  fiber."     (Sclandera.) 

42038.  Sapindus  saponaria  L.    Sapindaceae.  Soapberry. 

From  Monterey,  Mexico.    Presented  by  the  Compafila  Jabonera.    Received 
March  2,  1916. 

**  JahoncUIo.  Fresh  fruits.  The  outer  part  when  boiled  in  water  gives  a 
superior  soap  for  washing,  especially  for  woolen  goods,  and  is  much  used.  The 
sewl  is  hard  and  contains  fat ;  it  is  not  used.  We  consider  this  fruit  of  interest 
as  well  for  the  pulp,  which  yields  soap,  as  for  the  seed,  «.vhich  may  be  of  some 
use,"    {Compania  Jabonera.) 

42039  and  42040. 

From   Horqueta,   Paraguay.     Presented  by   Mr.   Thomas  R.   Gwynn.    Re- 
t^ivea  March  3,  1916. 

'  42039.  PsiDiuM  GUAJAVA  L.    Myrtaceae.  Chiava. 

"  Seeds  of  a  large  fruit ;  when  ripe  it  is  a  light  green  outside  and  a 
beautiful  pink  inside."     (Gwynn.) 

42040.  RA^'DIA  sp.    Rubiaceie. 

"  Azuca  reinne  ( ?)"    A  spiny  erect  shrub  with  showy  flowers  and  fruit. 


42041  to  42045.  Juolaxs  regia  L.    Juglandacese.  Walnut. 

From  New  York  State.    Cuttings  secured  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Reed,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry.    Received  March  4,  1916.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Reed. 

"  The  Thomson  orchard  is  owned  by  Mr.  Adelbert  Thomson,  of  Honeoye  Falls, 
livingston  CJounty,  N.  Y.  It  consists  of  225  trees  grown  from  seed  raised  in 
Rochester  and  planted  in  1886  by  Mr.  Thomson  where  the  trees  now  stand. 
After  the  nuts  were  plante<l  Mr.  Thomson  lost  interest  and  allowed  the  trees 
to  be  neglected  for  some  25  years,  during  which  time  they  made  very  slow 
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growth.  In  1913  the  orchard  yielded  from  50  to  75  bushels  of  nuts,  whicli  sold 
readily  at  25  cents  a  pound.  Encouraged  by  this,  Mr.  Thomson  tlien  broke  up 
the  sod  and  has  since  been  endeavoring  to  get  the  orchard  well  under  cnltiTS- 
tion.  The  crop  of  1915  amounted  to  approximately  150  bushels,  the  nuts  readily 
selling  in  the  Rochester  markets  at  from  20  to  30  cents." 

42041.  "Avon,  Thomson  orchard,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  Tree  B-16.  An 
upright,  pyramidal  tree  of  vigorous  growth,  evidently  late  in  mflturinf 
its  foliage,  standing  second  in  the  second  row  beginning  at  the  coraer 
next  to  the  highway  and  row  of  spruce  trees.  It  has  a  trunk  clrcimh 
ferenee  of  41  inches  at  breast  height  and  a  spread  of  about  25  feet 
Its  crop  of  1915  was  fairly  heavy,  being  a  bushel  and  a  half  or  room 
The  nuts  were  gathered  about  October  25.  The  nuts  are  rather  above 
medium  size,  somewhat  of  the  Mayette  type,  though  rather  more  wedge 
shaped.  The  most  distinctive  external  feature  is  perhaps  the  promi- 
nence of  the  suture  at  the  apical  end.  The  nuts  are  imperfectly  sealeO 
and  slightly  astringent,  but  of  very  good  flavor." 

42042.  "Livingston.  Thomson  orchard,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  TreeC-17. 
A  vigorous,  spreading,  and  symmetrical  tree  standing  first  in  the  tliin] 
row  from  the  comer,  next  to  the  highway  and  the  spruce  hedge.  Growi; 
from  seed  obtained  from  a  tree  in  Rochester  and  planted  in  1886  by 
Mr.  Thomson  where  the  tree  now  stands.  The  tree  bore  a  good  crop 
ill  1915.  The  nuts  are  of  good  size  and  form,  well  sealed,  thin  shellt'l 
the  kernels  plump  and  of  good  flavor,  though  somewhat  astringect. 
Height  from  28  to  30  feet  and  circumference  at  breast  height  Wi 
inches.    Maturity,  October  10  to  20,  1915." 

42043.  "  Thomson.  Thomson  orchard,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  Tree  D-U 
A  vigorous,  symmetrical,  low-headed,  and  late-growing  tree  in  the  Tboci- 
son  orchard,  grown  from  the  same  lot  of  seed  as  B-16  fS.  P.  I.  ^'^' 
42041]  and  C-17  [S.  P.  I.  No.  42042],  etc.  In  1915  it  bore  a  heavy  cn^ 
of  large  nuts  which  became  the  favorite  of  Mr.  Thomson's  daughter. 
The  nuts  are  of  good  size  and  form,  easy  to  crack,  fairly  plump  meau^'L 
of  good  flavor,  but  slightly  astringent.  In  1915  the  crop  matured  fRt^ 
October  10  to  22." 

42044.  "  Leland.  Thomson  orchard,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  Tree  L-15.  A 
double  but  i-ather  small  and  not  overvigorous  tree,  bearing  the  \&rp^ 
nuts  of  any  tree  in  the  orchard.  The  nuts  are  a  little  thick  shell^^- 
but  rounded  out  in  form ;  the  kernels  are  plump,  sweet,  but  fairly  as- 
tringent. Height  estimated  to  be  20  feet  and  circumference  of  eacb 
trunk  at  breast  height  20i  and  21i  inches,  respectively.  The  nflt-j 
matured  from  October  15  to  22,  1915." 

42045.  "  Holden.  The  parent  tree  of  this  variety  stands  on  the  lawn  o' 
Mr.  Jacob  Cosmon,  of  Hilton,  N.  Y.,  about  2  miles  from  the  viUaee 
and  a  slightly  greater  distance  from  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  b^^ 
been  known  by  Mr.  Cosmon  for  about  35  years,  and  he  estimated  it  t'^ 
be  between  50  and  60  years  of  age.  Owing  to  the  fact  of  its  beinc 
crowded  on  three  sides  by  other  trees  it  has  never  borne  heavily,  ^U' 
by  Mr.  E.  B.  Holden,  a  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Cosmon,  who  is  the  introiliHT^' 
and  in  whose  honor  it  has  been  named,  it  is  reported  to  bear  frequen-i 
a  bushel  or  more  of  nuts.  Nuts  from  this  tree  have  been  exhibited :»' 
various  fairs  and  fruit  shows  for  some  10  years  and  repeatedly  ts^? 
been  given  very  high  rating.  The  nuts  are  above  medium  size,  bridr 
colored,  thin  shelled,  and  have  plump  kernels  rich  in  oil  and  of  s«^er: 
flavor.  They  are,  however,  somewhat  objectionable  because  of  •'■ 
astringency  of  pellicle." 
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42046.  ZizPHUs  JUJUBA  Mill.    Rhamnaceae.  Jujube. 

{Ztziphus  sativa  Gaertn.) 

From   Shorter,   Ala.     Presented  by  Mr.   Charles  G.   Howard.     Received 
March  4,  1916. 

"  Cuttings  obtained  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Burton,  Shorter,  Ala." 

42047.  Cymbopetalum  PENDULiFi.oRtJM  (Dun.)  Baill.    Annonacese. 

Sacred  ear-flower. 

From  Guatemala.    Presented  by  Mr.  Stuart  K.  Lupton,  American  consul, 
city  of  Guatemala.    Received  March  7,  1916. 

"  Sacred  ear- flower,  or  orejuela,  as  it  is  locally  known.  These  petals  and 
seeds  were  obtained  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Anderson,  an  American 
resident  in  Coban,  Guatemala.  In  his  letter  he  says,  *  I  am  sorry  to  say  we 
have  not  been  able  to  find  the  seed.  The  owners  of  the  trees  or  tree  say  the 
birds  eat  the  seed,  so  they  are  hard  to  get'  "    (Lupton.) 

42048.  Cymbopogon  coloratus  (Hook.)  Stapf.    PoacesB. 

Lemon  grass. 

From  Suva,  Fiji  Islands.    Presented  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Knowles,  Superintendent 
of  Agriculture.    Received  February  21,  1916. 

"This  species  is  not  now  in  commercial  use.  It  seems  proved  that  it  will 
produce  oil  not  inferior  to  that  of  Cymbopogon  citratusy  the  lemon  oil  of  com- 
merce. Lemon  oil  is  used  in  America  in  the  preparation  of  ionone,  or  artificial 
violet,  for  i)erf uming  soap  and  also  in  the  preparation  of  furniture  polish ;  In 
India  it  is  used  in  domestic  medicine  and  as  a  kitchen  herb  in  sauces  and 
curries."     (Chase.) 

42049  to  42051. 

From  Puerto  Bertoni,  Paraguay.     Presented  by  Dr.  Moises  S.  Bertonl. 
Received  February  29,  1916. 

42040.  Phaseolus  vxjlgabis  L.    Fabaceue. 

"Forma  tawana.  The  taguana,  or  giant  bean  of  the  Guaranis,  which 
is  only  a  form  of  the  common  bean,  is  perhaps  the  typical  form  from 
which  the  bean  arose.  But  if  it  is  botanlcally  only  a  form,  from  the 
agricultural  point  of  view  it  is  more  than  a  variety.  This  bean  has  been 
cultivated  by  the  Guaranis  certainly  since  a  remote  antiquity.  The  most 
notable  peculiarity  of  this  variety  is  Its  enormous  growth.  It  has  a 
long  shoot,  which  grows  to  15  or  20  meters,  so  that  In  a  wood  It  climbs 
to  the  tops  of  high  trees.  Cultivated  without  branching,  it  develops  less 
but  yet  produces  abundantly,  the  production  keeping  step  with  the  de- 
velopment, so  that  a  well-developed  plant  will  produce  up  to  10  kilos  of 
clean  seed."   (Bertoni,  Agronomia,  vol.  5,  pp.  326-327.    1913.) 

42050  and  42051.  Cacara  EROS  A  (L.)  Kuntze.    Fabacese.        Yam  bean. 

(Pachyrhizus  angulatus  Rich.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  41712  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

42052  to  42064.   Dioscx)rea  spp.    Dioscoreacese. 

From  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone.     Tubers  presented  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Barrett 
Received  March  2,  1916. 
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42052  to  42054— Continued. 

42052.  DioscoBEA  sp.  Hanaw-&  y&in. 

"A  very  peculiar  yam  which  appears  to  be  distinct  from  the  "wlilte 
yampee,  the  Mapucs  yampee  of  Porto  Rico,  or  any  of  the  wild  sorts  I 
have  ever  seen.  We  are  calling  it  the  Manatod,  yam,  from  the  plantation 
where  I  am  trying  it  near  Colon.  About  nine  months  ago  I  obtained  Imro 
small  roots  from  a  Panaman,  who  admitted  they  were  not  commonly 
cultivated  even  In  Panama.  They  may  be  native  to  the  Darien  region. 
From  one  hill  (planted  in  April,  I  believe),  we  harvested  some  6  or  8 
pounds  in  November,  and  the  vines  are  still  (December  24)  producing:. 
It  is  a  heavy  yloldor  and  two  or  three  months  earlier  than  the  Dioscorea 
alata  or  D.  sativa  tyiws.  It  is  slightly  sweet  and  has  a  flavor  all  its 
own,  and  practically  no  rag.  The  size  and  shape  impress  me  strongly. 
The  skin  is  of  a  distinct  type,  potatolike.  This,  with  the  attractive 
shai)e,  individual  size,  and  mealiness,  will,  I  believe,  make  the  Manatcd 
very  popular."     {Barrett.) 

"  When  baked  the  skin  is  bitter  and  can  not  l)e  eaten."     {R,  A,  Y€>unff.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  39705  for  previous  introduction. 

For  illustrations  of  yams,  see  Plates  III  and  IV. 

42053.  DioscoRKA  trifida  L.  f.     Dloscoreacece.  WMte  yampee. 
"  From  Bracho  plantation,  near  Colon.     Second  crop.    Probably  Dios- 
corea trifido"     (BafTctt.) 

"The  quality  is  excellent,  the  flesh  being  white  and  mealy.*'  {R.  A^ 
Young.) 

For  an  illustration  of  the  tubers  of  the  white  yampee,  see  Plate  V. 

42054.  Dioscorea  sp.    Dioscorea ceae.  Taxnpee. 

"From  Bracho  plantation,  near  Colon.    Second  crop."     {Barrett.} 

"  The  quality  Is  fair ;  the  flesh  is  very,  slightly  pink  and  is  rather 
firm."     (R.  As  Young.) 

The  tubers  of  this  introduction  were  received  mixed  with  those  of  the 
icJiite  yampee,  S.  P.  I.  No.  42053,  but  on  account  of  the  marked  difference 
in  appearance  and  quality  they  were  separated  and  given  different 
numbers. 

For  an  illustration  of  this  form  of  yampee,  see  Plate  VI. 

42066  and  42066. 

From  Joiuville,  Brazil.     Presented  by  Mr.  Jean  Knatz.     Received  March 
3,  1916. 

42055.  C  ABIC  A  PAPAYA  L.    Papayacese.  Papaya. 
A  rapid-growing  fruit  tree,  reaching  a  height  of  25  feet  in  10  months 

and  bearing  numerous  melon-shaped  fruits  on  the  trunk.  Good  'varieties 
are  deliciously  sweet,  with  a  characteristic  flavor.  They  are  relished 
as  a  breakfast  fruit  and  are  easily  digested,  as  they  contain  b  po^rerfu? 
papain  ferment. 

42056.  Phaseolus  calcaratus  Roxb.    Fabacese.  Bice  bean. 

**  The  plant  is  strictly  an  annual  and  half  twining  in  habit.  Planted 
in  rows  the  different  varieties  grow  12  to  30  inches  high  and  produce 
vinlng  branches  3  to  6  feet  long.  The  leaves  closely  resemble  those  of 
the  common  bean,  but  not  infrequently  are  three  lobed.  The  flowers  are 
bright  yellow,  produced  in  racemes  of  10  to  20.    The  pods  are  smooth. 


The  Dago  Haya.  the  Best  Tropical  Yam.  from  the  island  of 
Guam.  Growinq  at  Miami.  Fla.  (Dioscorea  alata  L..  S.  P.  I. 
No.  39705.) 

The  I  RIO  vanu  raiKlilult  un  important  croiip  or^tsrrhy  lubrroits-rootPd  food  plantR 
and  shoiild  ruii  be  (-ondised  with  etrlaicn  vnrleilpii  o(  swed  platoes  Ihal  are  railed 
vams  In  our  !)oiilhrm  mates.  They  should  he  niown  ana  ii^ed  lareely  In  those 
WarmroOonsoflhe  woflll  where  Ihev  will  thrive  and  into  which  people  dcmandire 
white  potBtocx  have  to  import  thetn  (rom  (Mmler  rCElons.  In  the  island  of  Trlnldnd 
the  produetion  ot  the  yam,  cassava,  taio,  and  olhor  starchv  root  crops  has  lioen  so 

, ^  durinn  the  war  that  the  nwrssary  demands  cm  tho  wheat  supply  o'  "•- 

ad  on  transportation  forearrj|lrv((  Hour  andpotnioe*  to  that  island  nave 

materially 
PWllSFS.) 
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This  j^mpee  Is  ol  nnB  quallt;  sad  will  rumlsh  the  South  with  another  food  equal  to  the  host 
potatoes  If  It  can  be  grown  there  succassfully.  When  baliod  or  when  peeled  and  boiled  It 
reHinblesainealy  potatoand  approximHies  it  In  food  value,  though  sllghtw  lower  la  prolela. 
(l-botiKnpbed,  natural  sIib,  by  E.  L.  Cnodall,  Uuch  2,  l»ie;  PImSfS.) 


antory  46.  Seed)  a 


Another  Form  of  Yampee,  from  the  Canal  zone.     ( 
No.  42064.1 

The  siippnor  keepini!  quutity  In  th«  "A-Diilrs  of  the  Inie  yam  as  rompc 
swi!*[  polato  is  n  very  Importonl  rartor.  Thw*  tulwr!  were  repotled 
those  shown  in  ['late  V,  though,  as  wll]  be  seen,  ihpy  ate  very  did 

IfomhoriH'UhiirlstMhanlt  httsWthertorei-elvfd,    ( PhotogtBphcd, na 
Marchi,  1916:  I'lUlKiFS.)  ■^    f      . 
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42055  and  42056— Continued. 

slender,  falcate,  straw  colored,  brownish  or  blackish,  3  to  4  inches  long, 
and  burst  open  readily  at  maturity.  Though  very  productive  of  seed, 
the  vining  habit  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  the  shattering,  makes  it  difficult 
to  harvest."  (C  V.  Piper,  Bulletin  of  the  V,  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, No.  119,  p,  13,)  For  furtlier  information  this  bulletin  should  be 
consulted. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  33098  and  38441  for  previous  Introductions. 

42057.  Prunus  bokhariensis  Royle.    Amygdalaceae.  Plum. 

From  Simla,  Punjab.  India.     Presented  by  Mr.  E.  Ix)ng.  superintendent. 
Viceregal  Gardens.    Received  March  7,  1916. 

"Commonly  known  as  AUoobokhnra.'*     {Long.) 

Seeds  sent  in  reply  to  the  following  request :  "  We  are  Inclosing  a  photograph 
of  a  specimen  of  Prunus  in  the  Kew  Herbarium,  England,  which  came  originally 
from  Simla,  India.  This  was  labeled  Prunus  hokharicnsisf,  but  we  do  not  know 
for  («rtain  if  this  is  authentic.  It  seems  to  have  more  than  one  common  name 
«nd  is  known  as  Alucha  and  Am  bokhara.  It  was  found  at  Simla  apparently 
in  what  is  there  known  as  the  Annandale  Garden  and  is  therefore  known  as  the 
Annandale  plum.  It  is  also  growing  In  the  Service  Club  Compound  at  Simla 
and  in  the  Kakherl  Compound.  This  plum  somewhat  resembles  Prunus  triflora 
{P.  salicina),  but  we  believe  it  to  be  a  distinct  species,  and  it  appears  to  be 
of  much  value  In  breeding  work." 

42058  to  42066. 

From   Keijo,  Chosen    (Korea).     Presented  by   Miss  Katherine  Wambold. 
Received' February  28,  1916.    Descriptive  notes  by  Miss  Wambold. 

42058.  Chaetochloa  italica  (L.)  Scribn.    Poaceje.  Millet. 
(Setaria  italica  Beauv.) 

"  ChO,  ground  and  made  into  dok,  solid  dumpling,  coarser  dumpling,  or 
cooked  as  pop,  that  is,  as  rice  is  cooked." 

42059.  SojA  MAX  (L.)  Piper.    Fabacese.  Soy  bean. 

"Kong.  Cooked,  pressed,  hung  all  winter  to  rafters,  then  soaked  in  a 
brown  liquid  called  chang,  used  as  a  salty  sauce  on  food.  It  Is  parched 
and  then  eaten.  A  few  partly  cooked  grains  are  often  scattered  In  the 
rice,  as  we  use  raisins  in  a  rice  pudding." 

42060.  HoLCus  sorghum  L.    Poaceaj.  Sorghum. 
{Sorghum  vulgare  Pers.) 

"jSToo  soo.  Ground  and  made  into  flour  for  dok,  a  solid  bread  like  a 
fallen  dumpling ;  also  cooked  as  pop,  l)oiled  rice." 

42061.  HoBDEUM  vuLGABE  coELESTE  L.    PoaceiE.  Barley. 

** Po  ree,  cooked  as  rice  is  cooked;  parched  and  made  into  coffee; 
ground  into  flour  and  made  into  yot,  looking  like  molasses  candy; 
sprouted  and  ground,  mixed  with  rice,  to  make  comju,  a  sort  of  rice  soup." 

42062.  Periltjl  fbutescens  (L.)  Britton.    Meuthacese.  Ferilla. 
{Perilla  ocymoides  L.) 

"  Tui  gai.  Oil  is  extracted  from  the  seeds  and  used  on  the  paper  which 
covers  the  mud  floors.    It  is  used  also  on  skin  shoes," 

42063.  Phaseolus  angularis  (Willd.)  W.  F.  Wight.    Fabacese. 

Adzuki  bean. 
**  Pat.  Used  for  flour  and  made  into  daick  {dok),  a  substance  like  a 
solid  dumpling;  also  as  porridge." 
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42058  to  42065— Continued. 

42064.  Phasex)lu8  aureus  Roxb.     Fabacete.  Mung  beaiL 

'*  Nok  too.  Ground  nnd  made  into  mook\  a  blancmange ;  also  cooked  as 
a  vegetable." 

42065.  Triticum  aestivum  L.    Poaceae.  Wheat. 
(Triticum  vulgare  Vill.) 

"  Meal  is  the  Korean  name.    Made  into  flour  used  for  dok,  a  sub^tiuic^ 
like  fallen  dumpling ;  also  for  cooksoo,  i.  e.,  vermicelli." 

42066.  Bambos  guadua  Ilumb.  and  Bonpl.     Poacete.  Ouadua. 

{(iuadua  angusti folia  Kunth.) 

From   Puerto  Bertoni,   Paraguay.    Presented  by   Dr.   Moises   S.  Bert^mL 
Received  February  2,  1916. 

"  In  connection  with  guaduas  I  must  notice  the  guadua  Itself,  the  most  iniii?- 
pensablc  plant  of  all  New  Granada  after  the  plantain,  the  cane,  and  mnizc 
It  might  be  calletl  the  lumber  tree,  for  it  supi^lies  all  our  fencing  (excei»t  wJN 
of  brick,  rammed  earth,  and  rarely  of  stone),  also  the  woodwork  of  m••^t 
houses,  and  whatever  is  made  of  boards  at  the  North.  It  Is  an  enormoas  ?t:i*r. 
like  the  bamboo  of  the  eastern  Tropics,  growing,  however,  to  a  less  heiglit. 
only  30  to  40  feet.  The  slender  foliage  is  of  inconceivable  beauty,  coniparinj 
with  that  of  other  trees  as  ostrich  feathers  do  with  goose  quills.  The  sit<3 
is  about  6  inches  in  diameter,  with  joints  about  20  inches  apart.  The  tlj'  ^ 
ness  of  the  wood  is  nearly  an  inch.  When  poles  or  slats  are  wanted,  the  st»-  r 
is  split  Into  four,  six,  or  eight  parts.  For  boards  for  the  top  of  a  coarse  tal  .^. 
bench,  or  bwlstead,  it  is  opened  and  flattened  out,  splitting  almost  at  every  iO"^ 
of  width,  but  not  coming  entirely  apart  For  a  dish,  candle  ease,  grease  r-*- 
or  extemporaneous  vessel  for  carrying  drink  to  a  company  of  hunters  or  bN*r* 
ers,  it  is  cut  off  just  below  the  partition.  Such  a  receptacle  is  called  a  *  tarn^* 
Tarros  of  double  capacity  are  made  for  bringing  the  domestic  supply  of  watc^ 
for  a  family  by  taking  a  piece  two  joints  long,  with  a  septum  at  each  end  ai-i 
one  in  the  middle.  A  hole  is  made  In  the  upper  and  middle  septa,  and  if  tlH5 
be  used  for  carrying  molasses  a  bung  can  be  put  in  or  an  orange  used  for  a 
stopper.  Bottles  of  a  single  joint  are  used  for  holding  castor  oil,  etc.  In  sh.r- 
the  uses  of  the  guadua  are  innumerable.  The  guadua  starts  from  the  gror-rJ 
with  the  full  diameter,  or  nearly  so,  but  the  joints  are  at  first  veri 
short.  Some  trees  send  out  branches,  and  they  are  long,  straggling.  aH 
terribly  thorny.  Others  grow  with  a  diameter  of  only  2  inches  and  nuikt?  ?<"< 
poles  for  bringing  down  oranges,  every  one  of  which  has  to  be  torn  from  t'i 
tree,  or  it  decays  without  falling.  The  cavities  of  the  ^guadua  often  oontaj 
water.  It  Is  erroneously  believed  that  the  quantity  increa.ses  and  diminS>*' 
with  the  phases  of  the  moon.  I  must  state  one  other  thing  about  the  gua^i  ^ 
which  is  unusual  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  here,  but  very  common  at  the  Nor^ 
It  is  apt  to  take  entire  possession  of  the  ground  on  which  it  grows.  N<*^^  1 
square  mile  covered  with  the  same  species,  say  a  pine,  an  oak,  or  the  btv«li 
an  acre  covered  with  the  same  species  of  grass,  or  whortleberry,  or  other  p':-" ' 
is  no  uncommon  tiling  at  the  North,  but  in  the  Tropics  it  is  quite  differtil 
Plants  are  not  gregarious  here,  still  less  exclusive.  I  have  seen  the  gii^'i 
grow  in  natural  orchards  whore  mo.st  of  the  trees  in  a  considerable  space  wei 
Psidium,  but  even  this  is  rare,  and  in  general  you  can  not  expect,  where  >«^ 
have  found  a  plant  you  want,  to  find  others  of  the  same  species  near  it.  K  j 
wish  to  find  a  second  lime  tree,  for  instance,  it  is  of  no  more  use  to  lo<.»k  in  :iJ 
neighborhood  where  I  found  the  first  than  in  any  other.     But  a  'guadual'l 
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a  considerable  space,  almost  always  near  ii  stream,  where  scarce  the  smallest 
Intruding  plant  is  permitted.  The  guadua  might  be  cultivated  to  great  profit, 
but  I  never  knew  of  but  one  attempt  at  it.  The  flower  and  seed  are  so  rare 
tliat  few  botanists  have  ever  seen  it."     {Holton,  New  Qranada,  pp.  109,  110.) 

Vi067.   Cercidiphyllum  japonicum  Sieb.  and  Ziicc.     Trochoden- 
dracese. 

From  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.     Presented  by  the  Arnold  Arboretum.     Re- 
ceived February  7,  1916. 

"A  deciduous  tree  of  the  largest  size,  often  100  feet  high  in  its  native  state, 
with  pendulous  branches  and  a  spirally  twisted  furrowed  trunk.  The  trunk 
Is  sometimes  solitary  and  3  to  4  feet  through,  but  more  often  the  tree  is  made 
op  of  a  group  of  several  smaller  stems.  Leaves  broadly  ovate  or  heart 
shaped,  2  to  4  inches  long.  The  male  and  female  flowers  are  borne  on  sepa- 
rate trees,  but  neither  possesses  any  beauty.  This  tree  for  a  long  time  was 
thought  to  be  confined  to  Japan,  where  it  is  the  largest  of  deciduous  trees, 
reaching  its  finest  development  in  the  island  of  Yezo;  but  Wilson  found  It  in 
China  in  1910.  One  tree,  still  living,  but  with  its  top  fallen  away,  he  found 
to  be  55  feet  in  girth  of  trunk.  The  timber  is  light,  straight  grained,  and 
yellowish,  and  is  highly  valued.  The  finest  trees  I  have  seen  in  Europe  are 
in  the  Imperial  Garden  at  Sans  Souci,  near  Berlin,  where  there  was.  In  1908, 
a  singularly  elegant  tree  30  feet  high,  with  slender,  spreading,  arching  branches. 
It  succeeds  equally  well  in  the  Royal  Garden  at  Hanover.-  Still  finer  trees, 
but  of  denser  habit,  are  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  Massachusetts,  and  in  Mr. 
Thayer's  grounds  at  Lancaster  in  the  same  State.  It  evidently  needs  a  con- 
tinental climate.  At  Kew,  where  it  was  introduced  in  1881,  it  still  remains 
a  mere  shrub.  The  generic  name  refers  to  the  resemblance  of  the  leaves  to 
those  of  the  Judas  tree  (Cercls)."  {W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in 
the  British  Isles,  vol,  1,  P-  SS2.) 

42068*  Chayota  edulis  Jacq.    Cucurbitacese.  Chayote. 

{Sechinm  edule  Swartz.) 

From  New  Orleans,  La.  Presented  by  the  J.  Steckler  Seed  Ck)mpany. 
Received  February  26,  1916. 

Round,  greea 

42069.  LuFFA  ACUTANGuiiA  (L.)  Roxb.    Cucurbit acefie. 

Loofah  gourd. 

Secured  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  from 
Mr.  Moy  Auk,  Kenllworth  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  0.,  March  9,  1916. 

"A  very  good  vegetable,  much  liked  by  the  Chinese.*' 

"  This  is  a  much  smidler  and  apparently  earlier  variety  than  we  have  In  the 
South."     (D.  N.  Shoemaker.) 

42070  and  42071.  Capsicum  annuum  L.    Solanaceae. 

Bed  pepper. 

From  State  College,  N.  Mex.  Presented  by  Mr.  Fabian  Garcia,  New 
Mexico  CoUege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.  Received  March  7, 
1916. 

42070.  "  No.  9.  This  strain  is  proving  to  be  more  early  and  prolific  and 
has  a  more  shapely  pod  than  the  other  strains."     (Qarcia.) 

42071.  "No.  11.  This  strain  is  almost  as  good  as  No.  9  [S.  P.  I.  Na 
42070],  but  it  is  not  quite  as  prolific."     (Qarda.) 
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42072.  Fragaria  chiloensis  (L.)  Duchesne.    Bosaceae. 

Strawberry. 

From  Chile.  Presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Voetter,  American  consul,  An- 
tofagasta,  who  received  these  seeds  from  the  American  consular  agent 
at  Arica.    Beceived  March  8,  1916. 

"  These  seeds  were  collected  by  Mr.  H.  A.  P.  Schumacher,  of  Tacna,  at 
Pistala  in  the  Department  of  Tarata,  Province  of  Tacna,  Chile,  located  70' 
6'  W.  and  17"  28'  S.,  at  2,843  meters  (about  9,470  feet)  elevation  above  sea 
level.  The  plants  are  grown  by  Indians  (a  mixture  of  Peruvians  and 
Bolivians),  and  the  fruit  is  of  medium  size  and  of  light  red-brown  color,  ripen- 
ing in  November.**     (Voetter.) 

42073.  Myrianthus  arboreus  Beaiiv.    Moraceae. 

Frojn  Loanda,  Angola,  Africa.  Presented  by  Mr.  J.  Gossweiler.  Received 
February  18,  1916. 

Var.  chilnango, 

42074.  Capsicum  annuum  L.    Solanacese.  Sed  pepper. 

From  Barcelona,  Spain.  Presented  by  Mr.  Carl  Bailey  Hurst,  American 
consul  general.     Received  March  7,  1916. 

"  Spanish  sweet  pepper  known  to  Spanish  agriculture  and  Industry  as  Pi- 
mento dxilce  tnorrdh.  This  seed  was  obtained  especially  for  this  consolate 
general  from  the  region  in  this  consular  district  where  these  iwppers  are  mo^t 
largely  grown.    It  is  said  to  be  of  the  highest  quality."     (Hurst.) 

42075.  Phaseolus  lunatus  L.    Fabaceae.  Lima  bean. 

From  Bultenzorg,  Java.  Presented  by  the  Department  of  Agrriculture.  R- 
ceived  March  8,  1916. 

42076  to  42080.   Lathyrus  spp.    Fabacero. 

From  Utrecht,  Netherlands.  Presented  by  the  director.  Botanic  Gante 
Received  February  2,  1916. 

42076.  Lathyrus  latifolius  L.  Everlasting  p€i. 

**  This  is  the  common  perennial  pea  and  one  of  the  hardiest  and  nw*^ 
easily  cultivated  species,  thriving  almost  anywhere,  even  among  fta^ 
and  bowlders.  A  rampant  grower,  it  is  a  good  trellis  plant,  and  is  adapts, 
as  a  cover  to  wild,  rough  places,  as  a  rock  garden,  where  it  scramb'!«?f 
over  bushes  and  stones.  It  succeeds  in  shade  and  grows  rapidly,  ^':^ 
like  all  species  of  Lathyrus,  it  is  impatient  of  removal,  owing  to  the  «.: 
and  length  of  its  roots.  It  Is  not  fragrant.  Its  varieties  are  not  dear  f 
definefl.**    (Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  voL  4,  p.  1621 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  17772  and  28480  for  previous  introductions;. 

42077.  Lathyrus  odoratus  L.  Sweet  p**-| 
See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  13306  to  13312  and  17774  for  previous  introducti-v-x 

42078.  Lathyrus  sylvestris  L.  Plat  pei 
"  Inferior  ornamentally  to  other  perennials ;  sometimes  mentioned  -• 

a  forage  plant  and  for  plowing  under  in  a  green  state  as  a  fertili:*- 
Grows  well  on  poor,  unimproved  sandy  soil  and  Is  unaffected  by  fr*: 
and  droughts.    For  garden  cultivation  it  may  be  sown  in  a  seed  bed  i 
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42076  to  42080— Continued. 

transplanted  when  of  suitable  size.  Its  seeds  in  the  wild  state  are  said 
to  be  to  some  degree  nnhealthful,  but  in  the  cultivated  form  this  quality 
has  been  bred  out"  {Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol, 
i,  p.  1S25.)  . 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  32415  and  40672  for  previous  introductiona 

42079.  Lathybus  stlvestbis  L.  Flat  pea. 

"  Var.  icagneri"  This  so-called  variety,  claimed  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  a  German  named  Wagner,  seems  not  to  be  different  from  the 
ordinary  Lathyrus  sylvestris. 

See  previous  introduction  [S.  P.  I.  No.  42078]  for  description. 

42080.  Lathybus  VEBN  us  (L.)  Bernh.  Spring  vetchling. 

**  A  compact,  tufted  plant,  growing  quickly  in  the  sun  or  a  little  shade ; 
best  in  deep,  sandy  loam,  in  a  sheltered  position;  hardy."  {Bailey, 
Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  i>oZ.  -}»  P-  1827.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  22555  and  40322  for  previous  introductions. 

42081.  Malus  baccata  (L.)  Moench.  Malacese. 

{Pyrus  baccata  L.)  Siberian  crab  apple. 

From  Castlecomer,  Ireland,    Cuttings  presented  by  Mr.  I.  Proctor,  Bally- 
hemon  House.    Received  March  20,  1916. 

"A  fine  variety  of  Siberian  crab  which  produces  fruit  from  11  to  2  inches 
long  and  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter."  (^1.  L.  T. 
Proctor,  in  letter  of  February  7,  1916.) 

42082.  PuYA  CHILEN8I8  Molina.    Bromeliacew.  Puya. 

From  Lima,  Peru.    Presented  by  Dr.  A.  Weberbauer.    Received  March  13, 
1916. 

"Seeds  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  plants  of  the  Peruvian  Cordilleras, 
namely,  of  the  giant  bromeliad.  I  collected  the  seed  at  Capaya,  Department  of 
Apuriraac,  Province  of  Aymaraes,  at  an  elevation  of  4,000  to  4,100  meters  above 
sea  level  In  a  region  where  frosts  and  snowfalls  iare  abundant.  The  plant 
shonld,  therefore,  perhaps  not  be  cultivated  In  a  greenhouse,  but  requires  only 
protection  against  sharp  frosts  and  must  naturally  receive  much  light.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Capaya  the  plant  is  called  titanca.  Heretofore  I  have  known  this 
plant  only  from  the  Cordilleras  between  9**  and  10°  south  and  have  described  and 
figured  it  in  my  book,  Die  Pflanzenwelt  der  Peruanischen  Anden."  {Weber- 
Itauer.) 

"  This  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  our  bromeliaceous  plants,  cultivated  in 
a  cool  stove  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  The  stem,  or  caudex,  has  now  at- 
tained a  height  of  4  feet,  independent  of  the  leaves,  which  are  from  3  to  4  feet 
in  length,  spreading  in  all  directions,  the  lower  ones  being  reflexed.  These 
leaves  would  render  the  plant  admirably  suited  to  the  formation  of  fences,  in 
the  nature  of  the  spinous  margins ;  for  the  upper  half  of  th^  leaf  has  all  the 
spines  directed  forward  towards  the  apex,  presenting  a  great  obstacle  to  in- 
tni.sion  of  man  or  beast  in  that  direction,  whilst  those  lower  down  the  leaf 
(longer  and  stronger,  too)  have  their  curvature  downwards,  so  that  if  man 
or  animal  la  so  bold  as  to  make  his  way  partially  through,  the  decurved  spines 
would  prevent  his  retracing  his  steps  with  Impunity.  The  compound  spike  of 
flowers  upon  the  columnlike,   iierfectly  straight  pe<luncle  is  remarkable  for 
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Its  size,  the  large  dull  yellow  (but  Inclining  to  green)  flowers  and  the  copioa* 
bracteas  turning  brown  or  black  in  age.  This  plant  is  called  Cardan  and  Puj^a 
in  Chile,  where  the  soft  substance  of  the  stem  is  used  for  corks  and  bungs;  tbe 
flowers  yield  a  remedy  for  hernia,  and  the  Indians  use  the  spines  of  tibe  leaTs 
for  fishhooks."    {Curtis' s  Botanical  Magazine^  vol.  P,  pi,  4715.) 

42083.  Perhxa  frutescens  (L.)  Britton.    Menthaceas.       Perilla. 
(Perilla  ocymoides  L.) 

From  Yokohama,  Japan.    Purchased  from  the  Yokohama  Nursery  Gompaof. 
Received  March  13, 1916. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No,  42062  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

42084.  Aralia  cordata  Tliunb.    Araliacero.  ITdo. 

From  Yokohama,  Japan.     Roots  purchased  from  L.  Boehmer  &  Go.   Re- 
ceived March  13, 1916. 
"Japanese  Nakate  White,  from  Kanagawa  Ken.'*    (Boehmer  d  Co.) 

42086.  Garcinia  bptjnctata  Stapf.    Clusiaoe». 

From  Mount  Coffee,  Liberia.    Presented  by  Mr.  Henry  O.  Stewart   Becttvel 
March  15,  1916. 
"A  wild  fruit  which  grows  on  very  large  trees,  20  to  30  feet  high."   {Btevurt) 

42086.  Nepheuum  lappageum  L.    Sapindaceae.  Sambutan. 

From  Buitenzorg,  Java.  Presented  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Konlngsberger,  dlrecuff, 
Botanic  Garden.    Received  March  15,  1916. 

**Raml>0€tan  atjeh  mutjan,  A  tree  up  to  25  meters  high.  A  fniitliig  tree 
which  Is  an  ornament  of  the  Javanese  village  groves  because  of  the  pretty,  ofta 
more  or  less  dense,  leaf  crown,  decorated  on  the  outside  with  the  numerous,  loos- 
stemmed  scarlet  fruits  the  size  of  a  hen*s  egg.  ArlUus  white,  very  juicy,  more 
or  less  sour."    (Koorders  and  Valeton,  Boomaoorten  van  Java,) 

**  One  of  the  most  delicious  and  showy  fruits  of  the  Dutch  Bkist  Indies,  dosely 
related  to  the  lltchi."     (Fairchild.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  18571,  17515,  and  84484  for  previous  introductlaDa  vlch 
descriptions. 

42087  to  42136. 

From  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia.  Presented  by  Mr.  A.  E.  V.  Richard- 
son, agricultural  superintendent,  Department  of  Agriculture.  Received 
March  8,  1916.    Notes  by  Mr.  Richardson. 

42087.  AvENA  obientaus  Schreb.    Poaceae.  Oats. 

Black  Tartarian, 

42088  and  42080.  Avena  sattva  L.    Poacese.  Osts. 

42088.  "  Ruakura  oats  raised  in  New  Zealand  by  Primrose  McCoih 
nell  and  having  the  reputation  of  being  rust  resistant." 

42080.  **  Clyde8d€aer 

42O90  and  42091.  Avena  sterilis  L.    Poacese.  0at& 

42090.  "Algerian,*"  42091.  "'Calcutta," 
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42087  to  42136— Continued. 

48098  to  42101.  Hobdeuk  spp.    Poacese.  Barley. 

42002  to  42095.  Houdeum  distichon  paluella  Harlau. 

42092.  Subvarlety  erectum.    "  Cfoldthorpe.    Feed  barley.' 
42098  to  42095.  Subvarlety  nutans. 

42098.  "  Pryor.    Two-rowed  malting  barley.' 

42094.  "  Kinver.    Two-rowed  malting  barley.' 

42095.  "Archer,    Two-rowed  malting  barley.' 

42096.  HoRDEUM  YULGABE  PALUDUM  Serlnge. 

Subvarlety  coerulescens.  **  Roseworthy  Oregon.  Six-rowed  field 
barley,  produced  by  Prof.  Perkins,  of  Roseworthy  College,  South 
Australia." 

42097.  HoBDEUH  DISTICHON  PALHELLA  Harlan. 

Subvarlety  nutans.    "  Golden  grain.    Two-rowed  malting  barley." 

42098.    HOBDEUM  VULQABE  L. 

"  Square  head.  Slx-rowed  field  barley,  produced  by  Prof.  Perkins, 
of  Roseworthy  College,  South  Australia." 

42099  and  42100.  Hobdeum  vxtlgabx  paixidum  Seringe. 

42099.  Subvarlety  coerulescens,  **  Short  head.  Six-rowed  field 
barley  produced  by  Prof.  Perkins,  of  Roseworthy  College,  Soutli 
Australia." 

42100.  Subvarlety  coerulescens.  **Cape.  Two-rowed  malting 
barley." 

42101.  Hobdeum  vttloabe  tbifubcatuh  (Schlecht.)  Beaven. 

"  Skinless.    Feed  barley." 

42102  to  42136.  Tbiticum  spp.    Poaceae.  Wheat. 

"  Nos.  42102,  42105  to  42109,  42111  to  42114,  42131,  and  42134  are  new 
crossbred  varieties  which  are  largely  grown  in  the  various  States  of  the 
Cominonwealth.  Of  very  high  milling  value,  and  produce  flour  possess- 
ing a  very  high  water-absorption  value  and  give  well-piled  loaves.  The 
rest  are,  for  the  most  part,  selections  Isolated  by  various  plant  breeders 
and  agriculturists  froiy  acclimatized  foreign  varieties,  and  from  old 
types  of  wheat  that  have  been  growing  In  the  States  for  some  forty  years." 

42102  to  42114.  Tbiticujc  aestivum  L. 

{Triticum  vulgare  Vill.) 

42102.  Federation. 

42103.  Federation  ( hard  selection ) . 

42104.  Federation  (white selection). 

42105.  Cwrawa.  40110.  Oro9Sbred  28. 

42106.  Commonwealth.  42111.  Florence. 

42107.  Major.  42112.  Cedar. 

42108.  Nardoo.  42118.  BoVs. 

42109.  Canberra.  40114.  Comeback. 

40115.  Tbiticum  dubum  Desf. 
Huguenot. 
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42087  to  42136— Continued. 

42116  to  42186.  Triticum  aestivuii  L. 

(Tritieum^vulgare  Vill.) 

42116.  Penny.  42127.  Purple  Straw. 

42117.  Warden.  42128.  College  Purple  Straw. 

42118.  Marshall' »  No.  S.  42129.  G2f<]/<M  (bearded). 
'42119.  DarVs  Imperial.  42130.  Gamma. 

42120.  YandillaKing.  42131.  BayaK 

42121.  College  Eclipse.  42182.  Viking. 

42122.  CorrelVsNo.S.  42133.   White  Tuscan. 

42123.  Avoca.  42134.  Zealand  Blue. 

42124.  Wallace.  42135.  Bunyip. 

42125.  THumph.  42136.  FIr&anfc. 

42126.  Thew. 

42137.  Arracacia  xaxthorrhiza  Bancroft.    Apiace«e.   Arracacha. 

From  Kingston,  Jamaica.  Tubers  presented  by  Mr.  W.  Harris,  Hope  Gar- 
dens.   Received  March  23,  1916. 

"  This  common  vegetable  is  a  native  of  the  Andes  in  South  America,  wliefe 
it  is  cultivated  between  5,000  and  7,000  feet  altitude.  It  is  a  low  parsniplike 
plant,  producing  large  edible  starchy  carrot-shaped  roots,  the  flavour  of  which 
has  been  compared  to  a  combination  of  parsnip  and  potato.  The  plant  wiU  thrixe 
in. any  good  soil  and  is  adapted  only  to  the  higher  elevations,  say  from  4,500 
to  6,000  feet.  It  is  commonly  cultivated  as  a  vegetable  at  Bogota  in  Colombia 
up  to  8,000  feet  elevation."  (//.  F.  MacMillnn,  Handbook  of  Tropical  Gardeih 
ing,  2d  ed.,  p.  234,  1914.) 

42138  to  42165.  Diospyros  kaki  L.  f.    Diospyracese.  Kaln. 

From  Okitsu,  Japan.  Cuttings  presented  by  Prof.  Ishiwara,  Government 
Horticultural  Experiment  Station.  Received  March  8,  1916.  Quoted 
notes  by  Mr.  T.  Kiyono,  Semmes,  Ala. 

42138.  "  No.  28.  Marugaki.    Astringent    Hiroshima  Province." 

42139.  "  No.  29.  Oiombo.    Astringent    Hiroshima  Province." 

42140.  "  No.  30.  ShimofuH.    Astringent    Hiroshima  Proyince." 

42141.  "  No.  31.  Koharu.    Sweet    Kumamoto  Province.** 

42142.  "  No.  'M.  Yoisu-myotan.    Sweet.    Hiyogo  Province." 

42143.  "No.  So.  Koharu.    Sweet.    Olta  Province." 

42144.  "No.  30.  Takura  (or  Sakutthu-mishirazu) .   Astringent    Oua 
Province." 

42145.  "  No.  40.  Kumono.    Astringent.    Olddzu  Province." 

42146.  "No.  41.  Kiara.    Sweet.    OkiOzu  Pro\ince." 

42147.  "No.  42.  Fuji.    Astringent    Okldzu  Province." 

42148.  "  No.  43.  Miahirazu.    Astringent    Okldzu  Province," 

42149.  "  No.  44.  Ama-yem^m.    Sweet    Okldzu  Province." 

42150.  "No.  45.  Koshu-hiyakume.    Astringent    Okldzu  Province." 

42151.  "No.  46.  Yotsumizo.    Astringent    Okldzu  Province." 

42152.  "  No.  47.  Dojohachiya.    Astringent    Okldzu  Province." 

42153.  "  No.  48.  Tokuda-gosho.    Sweet    Okldzu  Province." 

42154.  "  No.  49.  Shiroto-damashi.    Astringent    Okldzu  Province." 
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42138  to  4216S— ContiBued. 

42155.  "  No.  50.  Jiro,    Sweet.    Okidzu  Province," 

42156.  "No.  51.  Inayama,    Astringent.    Okidzu  Province." 

42157.  "No.  52.  Shiyogatsu,    Sweet    Okidzu  Province." 

42158.  "  No.  53.  ShimofuH.    Sweet    Okidzu  Province." 

42159.  "  No.  54.  Sanenashi.    Astringent    Okidzu  Province." 

42160.  "No.  55.  Atna-hiyakume.    Sweet.    Okidzu  Province." 

42161.  "  No.  56.  Ye-goaho,    Sweet    Okidzu  Province." 

42162.  "No.  57.  Yashima.     Sweet     Okidzu  Province." 

42163.  "  No.  58.  Onihira,    Astringent    Okidzu  Province." 

42164.  "  No.  59.  Shiunshio,    Sweet.    Okidzu  Province." 

42165.  "  No.  60.  Fuyu.    Sweet    Okidzu  Province." 

42166  and  42167. 

From  Yokohama,  Japan.  Procured  from  the  Yokohama  Nursery  Company, 
through  Mr.  L.  H.  D^wey,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Received 
March  18,  1916. 

42166.  Cannadis  sativa  L.    Morace».  Hemp. 

"  Toehigi  hemp.  The  seed  supply  for  sowing  is  very  limited  because 
farmers  do  not  cultivate  beyond  their  own  local  requirements,  so 
unless  contracted  for  early  in  the  season  no  considerable  quantity  is 
obtainable.  The  best  and  most  durable  fishing  nets  are  nmde  of  the 
Toehigi  hemp,  which  are  said  to  last  for  three  years,  while  nets  made  of 
hemp  produced  elsewhere  do  not  keep  good  half  as  long.  The  net  manu- 
facturer cf  Fujisawa,  who  supplies  the  nets  all  over  Japan,  uses  the 
Toehigi  hemp*  exclusively,  and  his  make  is  esteemed  as  the  very  best 
in  Japan.  As  to  the  length  of  fiber,  it  may  depend  upon  the  cultural 
method.  For  hemp  production  the  seeds  are  sown  broadcast  and  grown 
closely  together,  to  make  the  stalks  grow  slender  and  higher.  The  stalks 
are  gathered  while  they  are  quite  green.  For  seedlings  ample  space 
is  provided  in  order  that  they  may  spread  out  branches  freely,  and 
they  are  left  in  the  field  till  the  seed  matures."     (S,  lida,) 

**  Toehigi  (pronounced  to-ching'ee)  hemp  is  regarded  as  the  best 
fiber-producing  hemp  in  Japan.  It  is  cultivated  most  extensively  in  the 
Province  of  Toehigi,  about  100  miles  north  of  Yokohama.  The  slen- 
der tall  stalks  produce  a  fiber  somewhat  finer  than  the  average  Kentucky 
hemp.  Although  this  is  one  of  the  most  promising  strains  of  foreign 
hemps  It  is  not  likely  to  give  very  satisfactory  results  In  this  country 
until  after  it  has  been  acclimated  by  cultivation  and  selection  tor  two  or 
three  generations."     {L.  H.  Dewey,) 

42167.  Zea  mays  Ia    Poacero.  '  Corn. 
Introduced  for  breeding  experiments. 

42168  to  42172.  Chayota  edulis  Jacq.    Cucurbitacese.    Chayote. 

{Sechium  edule  Swartz.) 

From  Basse-Terre,  Guadeloupe,  French  West  Indies.  Presented  by  Mr. 
Joseph  O.  Florandin,  American  vice  consul.     Received  March  20,  1916 

Introduced  for  the  office  exi)eriments. 

42168.  White.  42171.  Long  light  green. 

42169.  Large  dark  green.  42172.  Small  dark  green. 

42170.  Large  light  green. 
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42173  to  42176.  Indigofera  spp.    Fabaceae.  Indigo. 

From  Bultenzorg»  Java.     Presented  by  the  director.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.   Received  March  15,  1916. 

42173.  Indioofeba  hibsuta  L. 

An  annual  species  of  indigo,  native  of  Guinea,  less  esteemed  for  dre 
production  than  Indigofera  anil  L.  and  /.  tinctoria  L. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  23726  and  37068  for  previous  introductions. 

42174.  Indigofsba  longebacemosa  Boivin. 

In  Madagascar  and  Zanzibar  this  species,  which  is  very  distinct  from 
both  Indigofera  tinctoria  and  /.  sumatranay  is  valued  by  the  people  be- 
yond all  the  other  species  they  grow,  and  they  grow  the  following:  («) 
Chiefly  /.  anil,  (b)  less  often  /.  iinctoriaj  (c)  occasionally  /.  sumatnM, 
and  (d),  in  the  highlands  of  Madagascar,  /.  arrecta.  (Adapted  from 
Watt,  The  Commercial  Products  of  India,  p,  662.) 

42175.  Indiqoteba  suffbuticosa  Mill. 

A  South  American  species  cultivated  in  Burma,  Indo-Ghina,  sootbero 
China,  and  Java. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  24440  and  37391  for  previous  introductiona 

42176.  Indioofeba  sumatbana  Gaertn. 

This  is  the  form  of  Indigofera  tinctoria  that  was  introduced  from  the 
ESast  into  the  West  Indies  and  is  the  /.  tin<^oria  of  Lunan.  It  thape- 
for,  it  be  deemed  necessary  to  give  this  plant  a  separate  name  and  re- 
move it  from  being  one  of  the  cultivated  states  of  /.  tinctoria  L.,  then  it 
will  have  to  be  called  7.  sumatrana  Gaertn.  In  addition  to  India  (where 
it  is  largely  in  use  in  the  north  from  Bihar  and  Tlrhut  westward  by  north 
to  the  Punjab)  it  also  occurs  in  tropical  Africa  and  Formosa.  It  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  southern  form  of  /.  tinctoria  by  its  leaflets,  which 
are  larger  and  ovate-oblong  or  oblong  instead  of  obovate  or  snborbicolar. 
The  pods  in  /.  sumatrana  are  also  shorter,  thicker,  and  blunter  at  the 
apex,  and  are  usually  more  numerous  and  stralghter  than  in  the  Madras 
form.  (Adapted  from  Watt,  The  Commercial  Products  of  India,  pp. 
662-66S.) 

42177  and  42178. 

From  Auckland,  New  Zealand.    Presented  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Wright,  Avondale 
Nursery.    Received  March  17,  1916. 

42177.  PiTTOSFOBUM  faibchildi  Cheeseman.    Pittosporaceie. 

"  This  variety  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  Pittosporum  croMsifoliMm 
[S.  P.  I.  No.  41290],  but  is  the  more  dense  of  the  two,  consequently  better; 
it  ripens  its  seed  several  months  later ;  makes  a  splendid  hedge  and  \s 
good  also  as  a  shrnb  tree ;  height  about  20  feet.  This  variety  was  dis- 
covered by  the  late  Capt.  Fairchild,  on  an  itfand  off  the  New  Zealand 
coast.  The  seeds  take  a  long  time  to  germinate,  and  forcing  them  13 
of  no  use.  Plants  are  tender  when  young  and  must  be  kept  from  frost; 
they  are  hardy  when  established."     {Wright,) 

42178.  Ahygdalus  pedsica  L.    Amygdalaceie.  Peach. 
{Prunus  persica  Stokes.) 

"  Weeping  variety  which  will  repeat  from  seed ;  best  results  obtained 
by  budding  them  on  standards,  or  they  may  be  worked  on  low  stocks;  tie 
the  bud  up  to  a  tall  stake  and  top  off  at  a  given  height  It  is  a  veiy 
fine  dessert  peach."     (Wright.) 
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42179.  PlatanusorientalisL.   Platanaceae.   Oriental  plane  tree. 

From  Lahore,  India.    Preseiite<l  by  the  superintendent,  Government  Agri- 
Horticultural  Gardens.    Keceive'l  March  17,  1916. 

"  A  deciduous  tree  of  the  largest  size,  in  this  country  occasionally  80  to  100 
foet  high  and  14  to  20  feet  in  girtli  of  trunk.  Native  of  southeastern  Europe 
and  Asia  Minor ;  cultivated  in  England  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  true  oriental  plane  is  comparatively  rare  in  gardens,  having  been  ousted 
by  the  more  rapidly  growing  London  plane,  which  is  not  so  picturesque  nor  so 
I)U'asing  as  an  isolated  lawn  tree.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from  acerifolia 
by  its  shorter,  more  rugged  trunk  and  its  deeper,  often  doubly  lobed  leaves. 
Ffw  tries  are  longer  lived  than  this.  On  the  banks  of  the  Bosporus  there 
is  a  group  of  trtM?s  under  which  the  knights  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  on  their 
wjiy  to  the  cnisades  are  said  to  have  been  sheltered  in  1096.  Under  a  tree 
.<5tin  living  on  the  island  of  Cos  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  its  trunk  18  yards  in  circum- 
ference, tradition  says  that  Hippocrates  sat  more  than  400  years  B.  G.  There 
is  no  dire<t  evidence  to  support  these  stories,  but  they  point  to  the  pernapa 
unequalled  longevity  of  the  plane  among  European  trees.  In  his  account  of 
fine  British  specimens  Mr.  Elwes  gives  first  place  to  one  In  the  palace  gardens 
at  Ely,  planted  by  Bishop  Gunning  between  1674  and  1678.  It  is  over  100  feet 
high  and  more  than  20  feet  in  girth.  A  fine  specimen  at  Kew,  near  the  dundial 
nnd  on  the  site  of  the  famous  seventeenth-century  gardens  of  Sir  Henry  Capel 
of  Kew  House,  has  a  trunk  15  feet  in  girth."  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs 
Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  2,  p,  20S.) 

42180.  Baryxylum  dubium  (Spreng.)  Pierre.    Csesalpiniaceee. 

iPcHophorum  vogcHanum  Walp.) 

From  Davie,  Fla.    Presented  by  Mr.  Robert  Werner,  horticulturist,  Davie 
Boarc)  of  Trade.    lieceived  March  20,  1916. 

Sec^ds  of  a  large  tree  50  to  60  feet  high,  broad  and  spreading,  giving  fine 
shade.  A  handsome  ornamental  tree.  Flowers  bright  yellow  with  golden 
yellow  anthers.  Cnlled  cana  fistula  in  Brazil,  but  this  name  properly  belongs 
to  another  plant. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  37901  for  description. 

42181  and  42182. 

From  Paris,  France.    Purchased  from  Vllmorin-Andrieux  &  Co.    Received 
March  18,  1916. 

42181.  Indigofkra  tinctobia  L.    Fabacese.  Indigo. 

"A  blue  dye  is  obtained  from  species  of  Indlgofera,  chiefly  Indigofera 
anil  (of  the  West  Indies)  and  /.  tinctoria  (of  India  and  Africa).  Both 
are  shrubby  plants  of  the  leguminous  family  and  occur  in  a  wild  state 
in  Ceylon  up  to  about  2,000  feet.  India  and  Java  are  almost  the  only 
fndigo-producing  countries.  Owing  partly  to  the  unhealthlness  of  the 
opera ttons  In  connection  w^ith  its  production,  but  chiefly  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  synthetic  Indigo,  tlie  cultivation  of  the  plant  has  In  recent  years 
been  largely  abandoned.  Of  late,  however,  the  Industry  appears  to  have 
somewhat  recovered,  the  natural  Indigo  being  preferred  by  many  manu- 
facturers to  the  artificial  proiluctlon.  The  best  conditions  for  the 
profitable  cultivation  of  the  plant  are  a  rich  loamy  soil  with  a  free  sub- 
soil and  a  moist  hot  atmosphere;  a  temi^erature  below  60**  F.  is  un- 
favorable to  the  crop.  The  land  being  plowed  and  harrowed,  the  seed  is 
sown  in  lines  about  2  feet  apart.    The  soeil  being  small,  10  to  15  pounds 
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42181  and  42182— Continued. 

Is  required  to  sow  an  acre.  It  germinates  in  three  or  four  Gays,  aal 
about  tliree  months  later  the  flowers  appear,  when  tlie  plants  are  rea^lj 
for  harvesting.  The  plants  are  usually  cut  down  to  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  ground,  tied  up  in  bundles,  and  carried  fresh  to  the  factory 
The  stumps  left  in  the  ground  will  afterwards  *  ratoon,'  and  two  to 
four  cuttings  may  be  obtained  from  the  same  roots  within  the  year.  To 
produce  the  dye  the  whole  plant  is  subjected  to  a  process  of  ferm«ita- 
tion  and  churning.  The  freshly  cut  bundles  are  placed  in  huge  vats  pnf- 
vided  with  a  tap  at  the  bottom ;  the  top  is  weighted  .down  with  pLaulL^ 
and  water  laid  on  so  as  to  cover  the  whole.  Fermentation  sets  in  and  l> 
allowed  to  go  on  for  12  to  16  hours,  being  stopped  when  the  leaves  bccoine 
a  pale  color.  The  liquid  is  run  off  by  the  tap  into  a  second  cistern  aaii 
is  kept  constantly  agitated  by  either  wading  coolies,  who  beat  wi'b 
paddles,  or  by  a  mechanical  contrivance,  for  two  or  three  hours,  after  whidi 
the  indigo  settles  in  the  bottom  In  the  form  of  bluish  mud.  This,  after 
draining  off  the  water,  is  put  into  bags  which  are  hung  to  dry,  being  after 
wards  cut  into  squares  and  stamped  and  further  dried  for  export.  AN»ut 
8  pounds  of  leaves  will  yield  one-half  ounce  of  Indigo.  Good  ciiltivat'na 
yields  an  annual  return  of  from  300  to  500  pounds  of  indigo  per  acrf." 
{MacMillan,  Handbook  of  Tropical  Gardening  and  Planting,  pp.  I'' 
atid  ^51.) 

42182.  IsATis  TixcTORiA  L-     Brassicace«.  Wo&i 

"  Isatis  finctoriUy  the  dyer's  woad,  is  said  to  have  been  originally  t 
native  of  southeastern  Europe,  from  whence  it  has  spread  by  means  <:' 
cultivation  and  become  naturalised  in  most  parts  of  Europe  as  far  nonli 
as  Sweden,  and  also  in  some  parts  of  Asia.  It  is  a  biennial,  grc^'"'? 
from  18  Inches  to  3  or  4  feet  high,  with  a  smooth  straight  stem,  branct»'> 
toward  the  top,  the  root  leaves  stalked,  inversely  egg  shaped  or  oblonc 
and  coarsely  toothed,  the  upper  ones  narrow  lance  shaped,  with  prominei: 
auricles  at  the  base.  The  pods  are  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  locc 
broad,  and  very  blunt  at  the  top,  but  tapering  to  the  base.  Before  \hf 
use  of  indigo  became  common  among  European  dyers,  the  blue  coloring 
matter  called  woad,  obtained  from  this  plant,  was  an  article  of  gr«it 
importance,  and  the  plant  was  extensively  cultivated;  but  the  intP^ 
duction  of  indigo  has  almost  entirely  superseded  it,  and  it  is  now  only 
grown  to  a  limited  extent  and  used  chiefly  by  woolen  dyers  for  roii- 
ing  with  indigo,  in  order  to  excite  fermentation.  It  Is  generally  prep*rv«i 
by  grinding  the  leaves  into  paste,  which  Is  then  carefully  fermenteti  i£ 
heaps  and  afterwards  made  into  balls  or  bricks  for  sale.  The  use  of  wccu 
as  a  dye  dates  from  very  early  times.  Dioscorldes,  Pliny,  and  othff> 
mention  its  use  for  dyeing  wool;  and  Csesar  relates  that  the  anciert 
Britons  used  it  for  staining  their  bodies,  the  word  Britain  being  derive 
from  the  Oltic  bHth  or  brit,  *  painted/  In  reference  to  this  custoia  * 
{Lindley,  Treasury  of  Botany,  vol.  1,  p,  628.) 

42183  to  42199. 

From   Kew,    England.     Presented   by   Sir   David   Prain,  director,  Bf'J^' 
Botanic  Gardens.    Received  March  20,  1910. 

42183.  Adenocarpus  foliolosus  (Dryand.)  DC.    Fabacese. 

"  The  stalks  in  this  species  are  thickly  covered  with  small  leaves,  vhi'^^ 
give  the  whole  plant  an  outr€  appearance;  hence  the  name  *folioio^^^ 
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SO  happily  hit  off;  many  other  peculiarities  attend  this  charming 
shrub,  of  which  its  long  deciduous  bracteje  are  not  the  least  remarkable. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Masson 
and  introduced  in  1779 ;  if  sulTered  to  grow  it  will  acquire  a  great  height, 
become  indeed  too  large  for  a  small  greenhouse,  and  more  fit  for  a  con- 
servatory, for  which  It  would  appear  to  be  a  most  desirable  plant ;  it 
produces  flowers  abundantly  during  May  and  June,  which  are  not  only 
ornamental  but  deliciously  fragrant.  Strong-established  plants  usually 
produce  i)erfect  seeds,  by  which  this  shrub  is  increased ;  cuttings  rarely 
succeed."  {Curtis' 8  Botanical  Magazine,  vol.  11-12,  pi.  .)26',  as  Cytisus 
foliolosus.) 

42184.  Berbebis  sp.    BerberidaceiB.  Barberry. 

Received  as  BerbeHs  vilmorinianay  for  which  a  place  of  publication  has 
not  yet  been  found. 

42185.  Bebberis  hookebi  vibidis  C.  Schneid.    Berber! da ceffi.     Barberry. 

"An  evergreen  shrub,  3  to  5  feet  high,  producing  a  dense  thicket  of 
erect,  angled  stems  which  branch  near  the  top.  Leaves  in  tufts,  1  to  3 
Inches  long,  one-half  to  1  inch  wide ;  leathery,  dartc  green  above,  glaucous 
w^ite  beneath.  Flowers  two- thirds  inch  across,  pale  yellow.  Berries 
narrow,  black  purple,  often  remaining  on  the  plant  until  the  following 
spring.  Native  of  the  Himalayas.  This  shrub  has  been  so  much  con- 
fused with  Berberis  tcallichiana  that  it  is  difficult  to  disentangle 
the  histories  of  the  two.  The  true  B.  wallichiana  is  probably  not  in 
cultivation ;  it  differs  from  B.  hookeri  in  the  larger  leaves  (3  to  4 J  inches 
long)  and  especially  in  their  veining;  the  veins  branch  out  from  the 
midrib,  parallel  with  each  other,  but  never  reach  the  margin,  becoming 
merged  in  a  vein  which  runs  parallel  with  it.  In  B.  hookeri  the  veins 
fork  near  the  margin,  but  do  not  merge  into  one  another.  B.  hookeri 
flowers  in  April  and  May  and  as  a  rule  is  quite  hardy.  The  only  time 
I  have  known  it  to  suffer  much  was  during  the  trying  winter  of  1908-09, 
when  it  lost  most  of  its  leaves,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  stem  was 
killed.  Leaves  uniformly  bright  green  beneath.  Although  a  marked 
characteristic  of  some  plants,  the  white  under  surface  of  typical  B, 
hookeri  is  not  a  wholly  reliable  distinctive  character.  I  have  seen  young 
plants  partly  bright  green  and  partly  blue  white  beneath.  The  best 
way  to  increase  this  species  and  its  varieties  is  by  the  seeds  it  so  plenti- 
fully bears ;  they  may  be  sown  in  shallow  boxes  or  in  pots  and  the  young 
plants  pricked  out  the  following  year  into  nursery  rows.  The  type  and 
the  variety  viridis  are  useful  shrubs  for  planting  in  places  where  an 
evergreen  Is  wanted  that  will  keep  fairly  dwarf  without  pruning." 
{W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  1,  p.  2^5.) 

42186.  Cabagana  abbobescens  bedowski  Bean.    Fabaces.  Pea  tree. 

"A  remarkable  shrub,  with  long,  serpentine  branches,  which  will  some- 
times grow  for  several  years  without  dividing.  It  thus  acquires  a  thin 
and  open  but  not  ungraceful  habit  and  is  altogether  a  striking  plant. 
Whether  the  Caragana  redowski  mentioned  by  De  Candolle  in  his  Memoir 
of  Leguminosse,  published  in  1825,  is  the  same  as  this  is  uncertain.  It 
appears  never  to  have  been  properly  described.  The  plant  is  at  Kew, 
but  its  history  is  not  known."  {W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy 
in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  1,  p.  288.) 
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42187.  Gab  AG  AN  A  micbophylla  Lam.    Fabacese.  Altagana. 

"  Native  of  north-central  Asia  from  Siberia  to  China ;  introdaced  in 
1789.  It  flowers  In  May  and  June  and  is  readily  distinguished  from  all 
other  species  by  the  number  and  small  size  of  Its  leaflets,  the  smaDest 
scarcely  one-eighth  Inch  long.  It  Is  a  shrub  of  graceful  habit,  mucb 
wider  than  high  (16  feet  in  diameter  at  Kew),  the  branches  being  loog, 
slender,  but  little  divided,  and  ultimately  more  or  less  pendent.  Grafwd 
on  standards  of  Caragana  arhoreaceyis  it  makes  a  small  tree,  bat  suckt? 
growths  from  the  stock  are  often  troublesome.  It  is  suitable  as  a  speci- 
men for  a  lawn."  {W,  J.  Bean^  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  BritUh 
Isles,  vol,  J,  p.  291,) 

42188.  CoRNUS  BKiirrscHNEiDEBi  Henry.    Gornacefe. 

"  A  species  with  the  young  wood  of  a  blood-red  color ;  leaves  opposite, 
lanceolate-ovate,  dark  green  above,  glaucous  beneath ;  fruits  blackish  bine. 
China."    {Kew  BaUetin,  1900,  p.  41,) 

42189.  Hydrangea  bbetschneidebi  Dipp.     Hydrangeacese. 

"A  deciduous  shrub,  8  to  10  feet  high,  forming  a  sturdy  bush,  old  barfc 
peeling ;  young  branches  smooth.  CJorymbs  flattened,  4  to  6  inches  across, 
with  a  considerable  number  of  large  sterile  flowers  at  the  margins;  these 
are  three-fourths  to  li  Inches  across,  the  three  or  four  sepals  rounded  or 
obovate,  white,  afterwards  rosy.  The  small,  perfect  flowers  are  dull 
white.  Native  of  China  ;  Introduced  from  the  mountains  about  Pekins:  is 
1882,  by  Dr.  Bretschneider.  Planted  in  a  sunny  position  in  good  soil, 
this  makes  a  really  handsome  shrub,  flowering  in  June  and  July,  l*r- 
fectly  hardy  and  always  vigorous."  (W,  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrub$  Kardjf 
in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  1,  p.  624,) 

42190.  Htdbangea  xanthoneuba  wilbonii  Rehder.    Hydrangeacoe. 

"A  deciduous  shrub,  8  feet  or  perhaps  more  high,  of  loose,  thin  habit 
sending  out  long  slender  branches.  Leaves  in  threes,  ovate  or  oval,  wi'Ji 
a  short,  slender  point,  dark  green  and  smooth  above,  pale  l>eneath.  It- 
florescence  a  flattish,  corymbose  panicle,  5  or  6  inches  across,  laarpufti 
with  creamy  white,  sterile  flowers  li  Inches  across.  Perfect  flowers  one- 
fourth  inch  across,  dull  white.  Native  of  central  China;  introdaceJ 
for  Messrs.  Veltch  by  Wilson  about  1904.  It  is  a  shrub  of  elegant  atJ 
distinct  habit  and  with  considerable  beauty  In  flower.  It  has,  perbafs. 
some  affinity  with  Hydrangea  bretschneideri,  but  is,  as  yet,  imperfect.? 
known  in  gardens."  ( W.  J,  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  BritU^ 
Isles,  vol,  1,  p,  691,) 

"  The  variety  differs  from  the  species  (which  has  bright  reddish  bro?^ 
bractlets  with  the  bark  without  lentlcels  and  soon  separating  Into  ih' 
flakes)  hi  having  the  new  bractlets  of  each  year  grayish  yellow  whil* 
those  of  the  previous  year  are  grayish  or  light  brown  and  marked  wir 
pale  lenticels  and  the  young  leaves  slightly  appressed  pubescent  t^ 
neath."     {Sargent,  Plantae  Wilsotiianae,  part  1,  p,  27.) 

42191.  Hedysabum  esculentum  I^edeb.    Fabaceae. 
"An  erect  Siberian  Hedysnrum  with  yellowish  white  flowera.    Accc-iOi 

Ing  to  Gmelin,  the  root  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of  Jakutsk. 

42192.  Hedysabum  flavescens  Rogel  and  Schmalh.    Fabace«- 
A  suberect  branching  Hedysarum  with  yellow  flowers,  closely  rela:*^^ 

to  Hedysarum  neglectum  and  H.  dasycarpum.    From  the  mountain^  • 
Kokan  at  Lake  Iskander-Kul,  at  7,000  feet  altitude. 
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42198.  E[edt8abt7m  semenowii  Kegel  and  Herd.    Fabacese. 

An  erect  Hedysarum  from  the  steppes  of  the  Balkasch  region  of  Tur- 
kestan. 

42194.  Labix  dahubica  pbincipis  buppbechtii  (Mayr)  Rehd.  and  Wils. 
PlnacefB.  Larch. 

"A  tree  In  some  parts  of  its  native  habitat  as  large  as  the  common 
larch;  bark  scaling,  but  not  fissure<l;  young  shoots  pale  brown,  not 
downy.  Leaves  1  to  If  inches  long,  not  so  tapered  at  the  tip  as  In  the 
common  larch.  Cones  beautiful  bright  pink  when  young  In  April,  ulti- 
mately three-fourths  to  li  Inches  long,  egg  shaped,  tapered  toward  the 
the  top ;  scales  roimded,  with  the  margins  distinctly  beveled,  and  differing 
from  those  of  Larix  europaea  in  not  being  downy,  at  least  as  a  rule. 
Native  of  Saghalien,  eastern  Manchuria,  and  Siberia.  The  date  of  Its 
introduction  is  unknown,  but  it  was  cultivated  as  long  ago  as  1788,  at 
which  time  and  for  long  afterwards  it  was  thought  to  be  a  native  of 
Newfoundland,  where,  however,  no  proof  of  Its  being  a  native  exists. 
It  thrives  much  better  in  Britain  than  L.  Hhirica^  and  in  several  places 
is  from  60  to  80  feet  high.  At  Kew,  In  poor  soil,  it  is  50  feet  high,  with 
a  trunk  3  feet  8  inches  in  girth.  As  a  tree  for  park  or  garden  it  has 
nothing  to  recommend  it  before  the  common  larch  except  its  interest  and 
the  brighter  hue  of  its  young  cones."  (W.  J,  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs 
Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  voL  2,  p,  6.) 

42195.  Spiraea  veitchi  Hemsl.*  Rosaceee. 

"A  strong-growing  shrub,  probably  10  or  12  feet  high  eventually,  pro- 
ducing gracefully  arching  shoots.  Flowers  in  dense  corymbs,  li  to  2i 
Inches  across.  Native  of  central  China ;  discovered  by  "Wilson  in  western 
Hupeh  in  1900,  und  Introduced  by  him  for  Messrs.  Veitch.  It  is  a  fine 
species  (Mr.  Wilson  has  told  me  he  considered  it  the  best  of  Chinese 
Spiraeas),  somewhat  similar  in  general  aspect  and  in  producing  its 
flowers  on  short  leafy  twigs  from  the  growths  of  the  previous  summer  to 
the  well-known  Spiraea  canescens  (flagclUfortnis) .  It  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  that  species,  however,  by  its  smooth,  entire  leaves  and 
smooth  fruit  Its  entire  leaves  also  distinguish  it  from  two  other  allies, 
S»  henryi  and  S,  wilsoni,  ,  I  saw  the  plants  first  introduced  in  their  young 
state  in  the  Coombe  "Wood  Nursery,  when  they  were  making  shoots  as 
much  as  8  feet  long  in  a  season;  when  these  the  following  June  were 
wreathed  from  end  to  end  with  clusters  of  pure  white  blossom  they 
made  a  picture  of  remarkable  beauty."  {W,  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs 
Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  5i5.) 

42196.  X  Physalis  bxjntabdi  Hort.    Solanaceee. 

*'An  interesting  hybrid,  growing  to  a  height  of  8  feet  and  having  large 
fruits."     {Bunyard^s  catalogue.) 

**  The  plant  called  Physalis  bunyardi  Hort.  is  a  very  free-fruiting  form, 
not  so  robust  as  P.  franofietii,  with  glowing  calyces ;  probably  a  form  of 
that  species  or  by  some  suggested  as  a  hybrid  with  P.  alkekengi.** 
(Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  5,  p.  2608.) 

42197.  YiBUBNuif  HUPEHBNSE  Behdcr.    CaprifoUacese. 

"A  deciduous  shrub,  the  young  shoots  stellately  hairy  the  first  year, 
purplish  brown  the  second.  Leaves  roundish  ovate,  coarsely  toothed, 
dark  green  and  covered  with  loose  stellate  down  above,  paler  and  more 
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downy  beneath ;  2  to  3  inches  long.  Corymbs  about  2  inches  wide,  the 
main  and  secondary  flower  stalks  covered  densely  with  stellate  down; 
branches  of  the  corymb  usually  Ave.  Fruit  egg  shaped,  red,  one-third  to 
two-fifths  inch  long.  Native  of  Hupeh,  China;  discovered  by  Henry; 
introduced  by  Wilson  in  1908.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  yet  flowered  in 
cultivation,  but  it  will  no  doubt  soon  do  so.  The  above  description  b 
adapted  from  the  original  one  of  Mr.  Rehder,  who  observes  that  it  Is 
most  nearly  related  to  Viburnum  dUatatum  (from  which  it  differs  in  Its 
orbicular-ovate  leaves  and  stipuled  leaf  stalks)  and  to  V.  betuUfoUm, 
from  which  it  is  distinct  in  being  downy  on  both  leaf  surfaces."  iW.l 
Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol  2,  p.  650.) 

42198.  Viburnum  lobophyllum  Qraebn.    Caprifolinceie. 

"A  deciduous  shrub,  with  young  shoots  smooth  or  soon  becoming  so. 
dark  reddish  brown  when  mature.  Leaves  ovate  to  roundish  or  broadly 
obovate,  coarsely  toothed  except  toward  the  base.  Corymbs  2  to  4  inches 
wide,  with  seven  main  branches  which,  like  the  secondary  ones,  are 
minutely  downy  and  glandular.  Flowers  white,  one-fourth  inch  across 
stamens  longer  than  the  corolla,  anthers  yellow.  Fruit  bright  red, 
roundish,  one-third  inch  long.  Native  of  western  China ;  introduced  by 
Wilson  in  1901  and  again  in  1007  and  1010.  It  belongs  to  the  confusing 
group  of  red-fruited  Asiatic  Viburnums  containing  torightiif  betuHfoiiim, 
dUatatum^  etc."  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  BriiUX 
Isles,  vol,  2,  p.  65i.) 

42199.  Viburnum  bhytidophyllum  Hemsl.    Caprifoliacese. 

'^An  evergreen  shrub  perhaps  eventually  10  feet  high  and  as  madi 
through.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  upper  surface  glossy,  not  downy,  but 
deeply  and  conspicuously  wrinkled ;  lower  one  grey  with  a  thick  felt  or 
starry  down.  Flowers  produced  on  large  terminal  umbellike  trusses  4  to  5 
inches  across,  which  form  into  bud  in  the  autumn  and  remain  expo^ 
all  through  the  winter  and  until  the  blossoms  expand  the  following  Mar 
or  June.  They  are  dull  yellowish  white,  about  one-fourth  Inch  it 
diameter.  Fruit  oval,  one-third  inch  long,  at  first  red,  then  shinlni 
black.  Native  of  central  and  western  China,  introduced  by  Wilson  fe 
Messra  Veitch  in  1000.  This  remarkable  shrub  is  one  of  the  most  di$^ 
tinct  and  striking  not  only  of  ViburnuiAs  but  of  all  the  newer  Cbinese 
shrubs.  It  appears  to  be  quite  hardy  and  flowers  well  in  spite  of  the 
curious  habit  of  forming  its  inflorescences  and  partially  developing  tbea 
in  autumn.  Its  beauty  is  in  its  bold,  wrinkled,  shining  leaves  and  red 
fruits.  The  flowers  are  dull  and  not  particularly  attractive.  It  ««« 
given  a  first-class  certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  \t 
September,  1907.  During  that  month  of  the  year  its  fruits  are  red" 
{W.  J,  Bean^  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  «)l.  t,  p.  655.' 

42200.  Amtgdalus  persiga  neotarina  Ait    Amygdalaceae. 

Nectarine. 

From  Harput,  Turkey.    Presented  by  Mr.  I^eslie  A.  Davis,  American  coa- 
sul.    Received  March  24,  1016. 

"  Seed  of  the  smooth-skinned  peach,  of  the  nectarine  order,  which  Is  the  better 
of  the  two  varieties  found  here.  This  is  an  early  variety,  and  I  am  Infomw- 
that  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  grafting."     (Davis.) 
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42201.  Platanus  ORiENTALis  L.   Platanacese.   Oriental  plane  tree. 

Presented  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Miller,  of  the  National  Museum,  through  Mr. 
Frederick  V.  Coville,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Received  March 
23,  1916. 

"  Seeds  received  from  Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott,  of  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Abbott  states 
that  they  are  from  Kashmir,  that  the  tree  is  a  valuable  shade  tree  of  very  rapid 
growth,  handsome  form,  and  enormous  size,  and  that  the  seeds  should  be 
planted  immediately.  The  Kashmir  name  is  chenar.  Dr.  Abbott  ^iso  states 
that  the  tree  is  not  a  native  of  Kashmir,  but  was  brought  from  Persia." 
(CovUle.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  42179  for  previous  introduction. 

42202  to  42204. 

Collected  by  Dr.  David  Griffiths,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Re- 
ceived January  19,  1916.    Notes  by  Dr.  Griffiths. 

42202.  Ghilopsis  linearis  (Cay.)  Sweet.    Blgnoniacece. 
(ChUopsia  8aliffn<i  D.  Don.) 

''From  the  Santa  Rita  Mountains,  Ariz.  (No.  1099  DG.,  October 
12,  1915.)  This  is  a  small  willowlike  tree  inhabiting  desert  washes 
from  Texas  to  California.  It  is  very  showy  when  in  blossom,  the  flowers 
being  purplish  tinged  and  resembling  those  of  a  miniature  catalpa.  In 
nature  its  habit  is  quite  open  and  lax,  but  it  stands  pruning  and  can 
easily  be  shaped  as  desired.  The  seed  can  probably  be  planted  in  the 
open  in  a  situation  where  there  is  good  drainage  and  where  moisture 
conditions  can  be  controlled  when  the  hot,  dry  season  arrives." 

42203.  Dastlikion  wh£ELEbi  S.  Wats.    Liiiaceee.  SotoL 

"The  sotol  is  on  the  whole  a  rather  stiff,  formal  plant  of  the  yucca 
family.  It  has  a  short,  thick  trunk  and  long,  narrow,  flat,  spiny-edged, 
gracefully  drooping  leaves,  very  different  in  this  respect  from  the  stiff, 
rigid  century  plants,  which  are  not  distant  relatives.  It  does  not  sucker 
like  the  century  plants,  neither  does  the  plant  die  when  it  has  thrown 
up  a  flower  stalk,  thus  leaving  an  ugly  break  In  the  planting.  Its 
flower  stalks  are  immense.  They  often  reach  a  height  of  8  or  10  feet, 
the  myriads  of  small  flowers  occupying  a  solid  spindle-shaped  space  4  feet 
in  length.  The  plant  itself,  with  its  glabrous  graceful  leaves,  is  hand- 
some, but  it  is  strikingly  attractive  from  early  blossoming  until  late 
winter  after  the  mass  of  seed  has  fallen.  The  sotols  are  most  attractive 
as  specimen  plants.  In  Mexico  the  leaves  are  stripped  of  their  curved 
teeth  by  being  pulled  through  a  slit  cut  in  a  piece  of  tin  and  then  woven 
into  durable  floor  coverings,  the  ones  we  have  seen  lasting  in  good  condi- 
tion for  two  years  under  ordinary  wear.  The  usual  practice  is  for  the 
weaver  to  enter  the  house  with  an  armful  of  the  leaves  suitably  stained 
and  beginning  in  one  corner  of  the  room  weave  a  mat  to  flt  the  floor, 
composing  the  design  as  he  proceeds.  The  price  is  usually  about  40 
cents  (Mexican  money)  per  meter.  From  the  stems  of  the  plant,  particu- 
larly in  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  is  manufactured  one  of  the  most  violent 
of  intoxicating  distillates.  In  times  of  excessive  drought  the  plants  are 
cut  down  and  the  stems  chopped  up  as  feed  for  live  stock.  I  believe 
that  the  seed  of  this  planted  where  drainage  Is  good  and  where  moisture 
copditions  can  be  controlled  can  be  brought  through  in  the  open." 
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42202  to  42204— Continued. 

42204.  Erythbina  flabellifobmis  Kearney.    Fabaceee. 

"A  low,  spiny  sbrub,  2  to  4  feet  high,  inhabiting  the  upper  foothilU 
of  the  Isolated  mountain  ranges  of  the  Southwest.  Its  beans  range 
from  cream  through  yellowish  or  coffee  color  to  bright  scarlet  Ills 
deciduous  in  its  native  heath  and  will  fill  about  the  same  rOle  in  pUfit* 
ing  as  the  smaller  coral  beans  now  growa  It  will  probably  prove  more 
hardy  than  the  introduced  species." 

42206  to  42209.  Trttigum  spp.    Poacese.  Wheat 

From  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  Presented  by  Mr.  George  Valder,  nnder- 
secretary  and  director.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Received  Mardj  15, 
1916.    Notes  by  Mr.  Valder. 

*•  From  the  Cowra  Experiment  Farm." 

42205.  Tbiticum  tuboiduk  L. 
"0(Uland'8  HyJ>Hd:' 

42206.  Triticum  dubum  X  polonicum. 

"Nevertire:* 

42207.  Tbiticum  aestivum  L. 
{Triticuin  vulgare  VllL) 

''Blours  Lambriggr 

42208.  Tbiticum  aestivum  L. 
{Triticum  vulgare  Vill.) 

"Nun>gan*^ 

42209.  Triticum  polonicum  L. 
"PolisJir 

42210.   Solan  UM  titberosum  L.    Solanacese.  Potato. 

From  Summer  Hill,  Mallow,  Ireland.  Tubers  presented  by  Mr.  J.  ^\ 
Williamsoa    Received  March  18,  1916. 

"  Leinstcr  Wonder.  It  is  a  very  vigorous  grower,  showing  great  immuni^ 
from  disease,  and  is  of  excellent  table  quality.  Haulm  very  dark  green. « 
great  strength,  with  strikingly  large  white  flowers."  (WiUiam8on'»  CatHof^ 
of  Seed  Potatoes.) 

42211  to  42222.  Ligtjstrum  ovalifoltumXobtusifolium  rbgoj 

ANUM.    Oleaceae.  Prive^ 

From  New  Haven,  Conn.  Cuttings  presented  by  the  Elm  City  Nnrset^ 
Company.  Received  March  29,  1916. 
"  Origin  of  the  hybrid  privet — seed  parent  LAguatrum  ovalifolium,  pollen  paJ^j 
Ligustrum  ohtusifolium  [regeUanum]  (northern  type).  Seed  obtained  trc^ 
JAgustrum  ovalifolimn  in  the  fall  of  1910  from  a  single  plant  in  a  group  of  se«^^ 
obtusifolium.  The  seed  plant  attracted  our  attention  as  it  hung  heaTx  wit* 
fruit,  which  is  not  common  in  this  vicinity.  The  inference  was  that  cross-* 
tillzation  had  taken  place  with  o'btusifolium.  The  seedlings,  some  hundred*-' 
which  were  planted  in  the  field  the  following  season,  showed  every  in^ 
tion  that  the  crossing  did  take  place.  No  two  are  very  similar,  varying  gresuT 
from  upright  to  almost  prostrate  in  habit,  some  very  luxuriant  and  otfe^ 
quite  dwarf,  some  now  producing  terminal  clusters  of  fruit,  while  otf^ 
fruit  on  the  lateral  branches  only.  Many  have  glossy  leaves  which  are  q^-* 
as  persistent  as  ovalifoliAim ;  the  foliage  of  others  matures  early.    From  t^ 
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^rlglDal  planting  we  have  now  reduced  the  number  which  have  unquestioned 
merit  to  50,  and  these  are  growing  at  Edgewood.  They  vary  at  present  in 
height  from  2  to  12  feet  We  anticipate  that  some  of  them  will  prove  to  be 
valuable  hedge  plants,  partaking  enough  of  the  characteristices  of  ovalifolium 
to  give  these  plants  desirable  hedge  qualities  and  at  the  same  time  prove  more 
tiardy  owing  to  the  infusion  of  obtuHfoUum  blood.  They  have  not  yet  been  sub- 
jected to  temperature  exposures  which  have  killed  ovalifolium  entirely  to  the 
ground,  conditions  which  do  occur  occasionally  in  this  vicinity,  so  their  relative 
hardiness  has  not  been  absolutely  determined  as  yet.*'     (Elm  City  Nursery  Co,) 

12223  to  42267.  Kibes  spp.    OrossulariacesB. 

From  Lethbridge,  Alberta,  Canada.  Cuttings  presented  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Fairfield,  superintendent,  Experimental  Station  for  Southern  Alberta, 
Received  March  29,  1916. 

Requested  by  this  office  for  the  studies  of  the  Office  of  Horticultural  and 
^omological  Investigations 


42223  to  42239.  Ribes  nigbuh  L. 

42228.  Topsy. 

42224.  Bciipse. 

42225.  Succeu. 

42226.  MerveUledelaQironde. 

42227.  Ei?i€l. 

42228.  Sounders. 

42229.  Ontario.  ^ 

42230.  Bang-Up. 

42231.  Maynus. 

42240  to  42267.  Ribjcs  vuloabb  Lam. 

42240.  Bed  Dutch. 

42241.  Victoria. 

42242.  New  Red  Dutch. 

42243.  Fay's  Prolific. 

42244.  RedOrape. 

42245.  Raby  Castle. 

42246.  Greenfield. 

42247.  LaOonde. 

42248.  Rankin*sR€d. 

42249.  WUder. 

42250.  Cumberland. 

42251.  Prince  Albert. 

42252.  Lony-Bunched  BoUand. 


Black  currant. 


42282.  Climax. 

42288.  Beauty. 

42234.  Winona. 

42)385.  Monarch. 

42286.  Eagle. 

42287.  Norton. 

42288.  Kerry. 

42289.  LeeTs  Prolific. 


Garden  currant. 

42254.  Large  Red. 

42255.  Frauenderfer. 

42256.  Champagne. 

42257.  Moore* s  Seedling. 

42258.  Pomona. 

42259.  Climax. 

42260.  Large  White. 

42261.  Kaiser. 

42262.  Verrieris  White. 

42263.  White  Brandenburg. 

42264.  White  Cherry. 

42265.  White  Chrape. 

42266.  White  Pearl. 

42267.  Went  wort  Ji  Leviathan. 


42253.  Red  English. 

^268.  Feronia  limonia  (L.)  Swingle.    Kutacea;.      Wood-apple. 
(Feronia  elephantum  Correa. ) 
From  Poona,  India.     Presented' by  the  suimrlntendent,  Knipress  Botanical 
Gardens.    Received  March  31,  1916. 
A  spiny,  deciduous  tree,  native  of  India,  Ceylon,  and  Indo-China,  with  pin- 
ate,  three  to  seven  foliate  leaves  and  nearly  globose  fruits.  2}  to  3  Inches  in 
lameter,  having  a  hard,  woody  rind,  filled  with  pinkish  edible  pulp  In  which 
umerous  woolly  seeds  are  immersed.    The  pulp,  which  is  acid,  is  used  for 
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making  jelly,  somewhat  similar  to  black  currant  Jelly,  and  also,  with  spice, 
oil,  and  salt,  It  Is  used  by  the  natives  of  India  to  make  chutney.  The  flowers 
and  leaves  have  «n  odor  of  anise  and  are  used  as  a  stomachic.  The  commoolj 
cultivated  varieties  of  citrus  can  be  grafted  on  this  plant.  (Adapted  from 
Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol,  S,  p.  1219.) 

42269.  Passiflora  ligularis  Juss.    Passifloracese. 

Sweet  granadilla. 

From  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.    Presented  by  Mr.  Carlos  Werckl4,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.    Received  March  30,  1916. 

"A  passion  flower  with  climbing,  large-branched  stem  of  great  lenj^li, 
woody  below,  somewhat  corky,  and  large  leaves  bright  green  above,  pale  aiul 
glaucous  beneath.  The  white  flowers  are  marked  with  reddish  purple,  heam- 
Ing  almost  blue  at  the  edges.  This  fine  passion  flower  recommends  itselt  Dot 
only  by  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  its  blossom,  but  by  the  size  and  rich  green 
of  the  foliage.  It  is  a  native  of  Peru."  {Curtis^s  Botanical  Magazine,  vol  57, 
pi  2967,  18S0.) 

42270.  Phaseolus  LUNATus  L.    Fabaceae.  Lima  bean. 

From  Tamatave,  Madagascar.    Presented  by  Mr.  James  G.  Carter,  Ameri- 
can consul.    Received  March  29,  1916. 

"  Commonly  known  in  Madagascar  as  poia  du  cap  (cape  beans).  The  annMl 
quantity  of  cape  beans  exported  from  the  west  coast  of  Madagascar  eadi  ye&r 
amounts  to  about  7,000  tons.  These  go  principally  to  England,  and  from  tberc 
are  exported  in  considerable  quantities  to  the  New  York  market  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  very  much  beriberi  in  Madagascar.  It  is  understood,  howefer, 
that  four  or  five  years  ago,  when  Saigon  rice  was  Imported  Into  the  colony,  thl* 
disease  was  somewhat  prevalent.  There  would  not  appear  to  be  any  spedtl 
means  adopted,  peculiar  to  Madagascar,  for  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  aftl 
the  use  of  this  bean  as  a  preventive  and  cure  for  beriberi  has  not  been  known 
here."    {Carter,) 

42271  to  42278. 

From  Kingston,   Jamaica.     Presented  by  Mr.   H.  M.   Curran.     Received 
March  31,  1916. 

42271.  Caesalpinia  cobiaria  (Jacq.)  Willd.    Cffisalpiniaceffi. 

"  Divi-divi.  Small  spreading  trees  20  to  30  feet  high,  with  fine  foliagt 
The  trees  are  covered  with  fruita  The  tree  has  much  the  habit  of  Pw- 
sopis  and  is  similar  In  appearance.  This  is  the  great  tannin  tree  of  north- 
ern South  America."     (Curran.) 

42272.  ToLuiFEBA  balsamuh  L.    Fabaceie.  l?w^ 
"  A  large  ornamental  tree,  used  for  street  planting.     It  grows  to  a 

height  of  50  to  75  feet  and  is  of  rapid  growth,  in  habit  resembling  the 
elm."     (Curran.) 

42273.  Blighia  sapida  Koen.    Sapindacece.  ^^ 
The  akee,  a  beautiful  African  tree  introduced  into  the  West  M®. 

Valued  in  Jamaica  as  a  richly  flavored  and  wholesome  food.  The  brl|h-- 
yellow  fleshy  ariUus  is  the  part  eaten,  but  It  should  not  be  eaten  if  i^ 
the  least  decayed.  The  fruit  is  prepared  in  various  ways,  stewed  in  mit"^ 
and  afterwards  browned  in  a  frying  pan  with  butter.  It  is  also  conunoci? 
eaten  boiled  and  mixed  with  salt  fish,  onions,  and  tomatoes  as  a  breakfa^ 
food.  (Adapted  from  Cook  and  Collins,  Economic  Plants  of  Porto  if»<<^ 
p.  92.) 
See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  1969  and  24592  for  previous  introductions. 
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42274.  Pyrus  mamorensis  Trabut.    Malacese.  Pear* 

From  Mustapha,  Algiei*s.     Presented  by  Dr.  L.  Trabut,  director,  Service 
Botanique,  Algeria.    Received  March  31,  1916. 

"  A  Moroccan  pear  from  the  Mamora.  Very  resistant  to  dryness  In  the  sandy 
Doncalcareous  soils.  This  vigorous  tree  will  probably  form  n  good  stock." 
(Trabut) 

42276  and  42276. 

From  Yokohama,  Japan.     Purchased  from  the  Yokohama  Nursery  Com- 
pany.   Received  March  16,  1916. 

48875.  Beta  vuloabis  L.    Ghenopodlaceie.  Beet. 

"Grown  In  Japan." 

42276.  Zea  mats  L.    Poacese.  Com. 

A  corn  with  a  very  short  cob  grown  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Fuji." 


it 


42277.  Nyssa  ogeche  Marsh.    Cornacese.  Ogeechee  lime. 

From  Burroughs  Station,  Ga.  Presented  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Dayton.  Received 
March  20,  1916. 

A  tree  sometimes  65  feet  high,  with  a  maximum  trunk  diameter  of  2  feet, 
with  simple,  entire  leaves,  and  bearing  red,  very  acid  drupes  two-thirds  of  an 
inch  long. 

42278.  HoLCUs  sorghum  L.    Poacese.  Sorghum. 

(Sorghum  vulgar e  Pers.) 

From  Tahiti,  Society  Islands.  Presented  by  Mr.  Edouard  Ahnne,  presi- 
dent. Chamber  of  Agriculture,  through  Mr.  Thomas  B.  L.  Layton,  Ameri- 
can consul.    Received  March  11, 1916. 

"  To-ura,  indigenous.  False  grass  of  Guinea.  Herbaceous  plant,  smooth,  per- 
ennial. Stems  upright,  full,  greenish  yellow,  IJ  to  2  mm.;  a  little  woody,  inter- 
node  from  0"  20  to  0"  25,  few  leaves  at  the  base.  T^eaves  green,  sheath  smooth, 
bearded  at  the  apex,  striated  with  age  by  red  marks,  length  50  to  60  cm., 
breadtb  2  cm.,  midrib  prominent,  margin  lightly  scarious.  Panicle  from  35  to 
40  cm. ;  reddish  spikelets  grouped  by  two  or  three  in  whorls.  Roots  flbroua 
This  grass  grows  in  Tahiti  in  a  wild  state,  all  along  the  creeks,  on  the  road- 
sides, and  on  the  uncultivated  lands.  The  horses  and  cattle  seek  for  it  willingly 
when  it  is  young;  later  the  stem  becomes  woody  and  hard."    (Alwme,) 

"With  regard  to  the  plant  known  here  as  to-ura^  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
tliat  it  is  none  other  than  the  common  guinea  grass  known  in  the  United  States. 
That  grass  is  grown  in  certain  sections  of  these  Islands  as  forage  for  cattle 
and  horses,  but  it  is  also  found  in  the  wild  state  over  large  areas.  It  was  not 
originally  indigenous,  but  it  has  thrived  since  its  introduction.  The  name 
tfhura  is  pronounced  in  the  native  Tahltian  as  though  it  were  spelled  tou)  rah, 
the  tow  as  in  the  word  tower."    (lAiyton,) 

42279.  Medicago  sativa  L.    Fabacese.  Alfalfa. 

From  Invercarglll,  New  Zealand.  Presented  by  Dalgety  &  Co.  (Ltd.). 
Received  March  15,  1916. 

For  use  in  selection  and  breeding  experiments. 
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42280.  IXODES  TEXANA  O.  F.  Cook.    Phoenicacese.  Palm. 

Collected  by  Dr.  David  Griffiths,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Grow- 
ing at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  Ghlco,  CaU 

"  This  native  palm  of  the  Rio  Grande  delta,  while  planted  locally  to  some  ex- 
tent. Is  a  qpedes  which  has  been  neglected.  It  will  fill  the  same  rOle  in  plantliif 
as  the  fan  palm  and  appears  to  be  a  little  more  hardy  to  froet  OHidltloDa 
It  will  form  a  pleasing  variation  from  that  species  so  extensively  grown  In 
the  warmer  regions  of  this  country  and  serve  to  extend  somewhat  the  regloD 
of  possible  palm  culture.  It  is  a  species  with  a  very  local  distribution  In  na- 
ture, being  known  only  from  this  one  delta  region.  It  Is  producing  well  in  the 
natural  state  at  present  The  seeds  germinate  readily  soon  after  they  fall 
from  the  trees  in  the  late  autumn.  They  are,  however,  extensively  gatbeied 
and  made  Into  ornaments  by  the  native  population.  This  no  doubt  Interflow 
decidedly  with  its  reproduction.*'    {Orifflt?is.) 

42281.  Medicago  sativa  L.    Fabace83.  Alfalfa. 

From  Koorawatha,  Narracan,  Victoria,  Australia.  Presented  by  Messre. 
GuUis,  Hill,  and  Doake,  through  F.  H.  Brunning  &  Co.,  Melbourne.  Re- 
ceived March  16,  19ia 

"A  strain  known  as  Hunter  River  lucern." 

42282  and  42283. 

From  Kleff,  Russia.  Purchased  from  Messrs.  St.  Prsedpelski  and  T.  Ao- 
toniewicz.    Received  March  18,  1916. 

42282.  Gasagana  PYGHAEA  (L.)  DO.    Fabacefe.  Dwarf  pea  tree. 

"  A  deciduous  shrub,  3  to  4  feet  high,  similar  In  habit  to  C.  auratUioM, 
having  long,  slender,  pendulous,  or  even  prostrate  branches.  Flowers 
yellow,  1  inch  long,  produced  In  May  and  June  at  the  joints  of  the  pre^- 
ous  season's  shoots.  In  a  wild  state  this  species  extends  over  the  region 
between  the  Caucasus  and  Siberia  and  Thibet;  Introduced  In  1751.  It 
is  a  very  pretty  plant  when  in  flower,  the  blossoms  being  pendulous  od 
their  short  stalks  from  the  lower  side  of  the  branchlets.  It  is  often 
grafted  on  standards  of  Caragcma  arborescens,  but  can  quite  well  be 
struck  from  cuttings  made  of  half-woody  young  twigs  In  July  and  placed 
in  gentle  heat.  By  growing  it  on  its  own  roots  the  ugly  and  often 
diseased  union  seen  on  grafted  plants  Is  avoided.  It  Is  nearly  aUled  to 
O.  wurantiaca,  under  which  the  differences  are  pointed  out  Its 
slender,  flexible  shoots  are  used  for  tying  In  Siberia  and  are  said  to  be 
equal  to  osiers  for  that  purpose."  (W.  J,  Bean^  Trees  and  Shrubs 
Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  i,  p.  291.) 

42283.  Halimodrndbon  HALODENDBON  (Pall.)  Voss.     Fabacese.     Salt  tree. 
(Halitnodendron  argenteum  Fisch.) 

"This  is  a  wide-spreading  shrub  with  slender  branches  and  small 
bluish  green  foliage,  covered  in  early  summer  with  numerous  pale  violet 
or  rosy  purple  flowers.  The  small  pale  foliage  and  the  slender-stalked 
drooping  flowers  combined  with  the  spreading  habit  give  to  the  plant 
a  gracefulness  and  airiness  of  its  own  and  make  it  a  very  desirable  or- 
namental shrub.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  north,  resists  drought  and  heat 
well,  and  thrives  in  sandy  as  also  in  saline  and  alkaline  soils.  Pri^a- 
gation  is  by  seeds  and  by  layers  which  root  slowly ;  it  also  may  be 
grafted  on  Laburnum  or  Caragana."  {Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of 
Horticultnre,  vol.  5,  p.  l/f29.) 
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42SI84.  Pbnnisbtum  glaucuh  (L.)  R.  Br.   Poacese.    Pearl  millet. 

{Pennisetum  typhoideum  Rich.) 

From  Dakar,  Senegal,  Africa.  Presented  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Yerby,  American 
consul,  through  Mr.  G.  V.  Piper,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Re- 
ceived March  23,  19ia 

"This  head  of  pearl  millet  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Yerby  measures  26  inches  in 
length,  while  the  average  length  of  pearl  miUet  heads  is  not  more  than  8  to  10 
inches.  Although  of  exceptional  size  the  head  is  well  filled,  and  the  strain 
sbould  be  a  good  seed  producer  if  it  will  mature  in  our  Southern  Statea'* 
{S.  y.  VinaU.) 

4S285.  Celtis  tala  Gilliea   Ulmaceae.  Netfle  tree* 

From  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  Presented  by  Sefior  Benito  J.  Garrasco, 
director,  Botanic  Gardena    Received  March  21,  1916. 

"  Tola.  A  large  spiny  tree,  which  is  suitable  for  shaping,  and  especially  for 
street  planting.  From  the  cool  and  temperate  regions  of  Argentina."  {Oar- 
mco.) 

42286  to  42291. 

From  Siena,  Italy.  Presented  by  the  director.  Botanic  Garden,  University 
of  Siena.    Received  March  24, 1916. 

42086.  Gasuabina  glauca  Sieber.    Gasuarlnacee.  Beef  wood. 

"  The  Australian  oak,  or  swamp  oakj  is  a  tree  of  moderate  size,  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  60  to  70  feet,  usually  straight  and  of  rapid  growth. 
The  timber  is  red,  beautifully  marked,  hard  and  tough,  and  is  used  for 
cabinet  work  and  staves.  In  periods  of  drought  the  foliage  is  used  for 
feeding  stock.  When  the  trees  are  cut  down,  the  young  growth  shoots  up 
quickly  from  the  stump.  It  grows  in  the  coastal  districts  here,  in  marshy 
country,  and  frequently  in  land  submerged  with  tidal  water.  The  tim- 
ber makes  the  very  best  fuel,  and  the  tree  is  the  second  best  that  I  know 
of  for  planting  in  wet  or  moist  locations.  It  also  makes  a  good  and 
handsome  shade  tree."  (B.  RarriBon,  in  The  Everglades  Magazine,  April, 
191S.) 

42287.  GoBNUS  cAPrrATA  Wall.    Gornacese.  Bentham's  cornel. 

A  small  tree  or  shrub,  often  low  and  bushy  in  cultivation,  but  reported 
*  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  small  apple  tree  in  Nepal,  where  it  is  a  na- 
tive.   It  bears  dense  heads  of  yellowish  flowers  and  attractive  deep  red- 
orange  fruits  about  the  size  of  a  nectarine.     (Adapted  from  Curtis' s 
Botanical  Magazine,  vol.  78,  pi.  4641, 1852,) 

42288.  Gleditsia  caspica  Desf.    Gsesalpiniaceee.  Honey  locust. 

A  tree  30  to  50  feet  high,  of  beautiful  foliage,  with  strong  spines  some- 
times 8  inches  long,  pod  <3  Lo  7  Inches  long  and  about  1  inch  broad. 
Hohenacker  [Enum.  Talysch,  Bull.  Soc.  Nat.  Mosc.,  1838: 351]  states  that 
the  tree  is  abundant  toward  the  village  of  Astara  in  Talysch  Province, 
Russia,  and  is  known  by  the  Tartar  name  lelegachatsch;  also  that  boys 
eat  the  sweet  pulp  of  the  pods,  and  that  the  pods  are  collected  for  fatten- 
ing cattle.    Its  habitat  is  Asia,  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Gaspian. 

42289.  Passifloba  filamento  Gay.    Passlfloracete.  QranadlUa. 

A  handsome  bluish  passion  flower  resembling  Passiflora  coerulea,  but 
differing  in  the  brighter  colors  of  the  corona  and  in  the  corolla  exceeding 
considerably  the  calyx.  The  flowers  open  in  the  night  and  close  about 
noon  the  next  day.  Native  of  South  America.  (Adapted  from  Curtis^s 
Botanical  Magazine,  vol.  46j  pi  202S,  1819.) 
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42290.  Passiflora  herbertiana  Ker.     Passilloraceae.  Granadilk 

A  white-flowered,  tall  climber  with  3-lobed,  cordate  leaves,  from  New 
Holland.  (Adapted  from  the  original  description  in  Edward^s  Boiankol 
Register,  vol  9,  p.  757,  182S.) 

42291.  Passiflora  suberosa  L.    Passifloraceae.  Oranftdilli. 

An  extremely  variable  species  with  attractive  fruits.  These  are 
spotted  when  green  uud  are  deep  violet  colored  when  ripe.  Native  of 
the  West  Indies.  (Adapted  from  Curtis' s  Botanical  Magazine,  vol  ^• 
pL  1983,  1818,) 

42292.   Chorisia  insignis  H.  B.  K.    Bombacaceae. 

From  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.     Presented  by  Sefior  Benito  J.  Oamsco, 
director.  Botanic  Gardens.    Beceived  March  21, 1916. 

"Palo  borracho.  An  ornamental  flowering  tree,  with  very  thick  trnnk,  tbe 
pods  of  which  produce  vegetable  wool.  From  the  Argentine  Tropics."  (Car- 
rasco, ) 

42293  to  42299. 

From  Siena,  Italy.    Presented  by  the  director.  Botanic  Qarden.  University 
of  Siena.    Received  March  24,  1916. 

42293'.  PiTTOspoRUM  BicoLOR  Hook.    Pittosporacese. 

Usually  a  bushy  shrub  or  small  tree,  though  occasionally  attaining  i 
height  of  40  feet;  the  thick,  narrow  leaves,  1  to  2  inches  long,  entire, 
hairy  beneath  and  usually  crowded,  the  purple  and  yellow  flowers  ofteQ 
forming  terminal  clusters.  (Adapted  from  Hooker,  Flora  of  Bntif^ 
India,  vol  1,  p.  IIS,  1863.) 

42294.  PrrrosPORUM  eriocarfum  Royle.    Pittosporacese. 

A  small  tree  with  somewhat  whorled  spreading  branches,  nearly  « 
quite  obovate  leaves  (3  to  8  by  11  to  2  inches),  and  yellow  flowers  c*^ 
third  of  an  inch  long  in  compound,  many-flowei*ed  corymbs.  (Adapted 
from  Hooker,  Flora  of  British  India,  vol  1,  p.  199,  1872.) 

42295.  PsimxjM  acrb  Ten.    Myrtacese.  Gua^ 

This  species  is  imperfectly  known,  In  America  at  least  Trees  intn- 
duced  into  California  under  this  name  are  said  to  greatly  resemble  tit 
yellow  strawberry  guava  (Psidium  cattleianwn  lucidum),  but  to  hs^f 
more  elongated  and  usually  larger  fruit 

42296.  PsiDiUH  MONTANUM  Swartz.    Myrtacece.  Mountain  gnava. 
A  lofty  tree,  sometimes  100  feet  in  height  with  very  smooth  tsi^ 

colored  bark.  Flowers  large,  white,  with  the  odor  of  bitter  almoois; 
berry  sour,  the  size  of  a  cherry.  The  wood  is  hard,  white,  and  lilgti5 
esteemed,  affording  a  timber  of  the  hardest  description,  with  the  g^ 
beautifully  variegated,  but  not  much  used  In  building,  perhaps  on  accoaaf 
of  its  hardness  and  cross  grain  and  because  when  used  as  posts  it  rcc 
quickly  in  the  ground.  It  occurs  at  elevations  of  3,000  to  6.O0O  f^' 
(Adapted  from  William  Fawceti,  Economic  Plants,) 

42297.  Pterocarya  fraxinifolia  (Lam.)  Spach.    Juglandaceie. 
(Pterocarya  caucaMca  Meyer.) 

A  handsome,  ornamental,  deciduous  tree  of  rapid  growth,  up  to  60  '^ 
high,  with  spreading  branches,  graceful  dark-green  foliage,  and  beantf 
drooping  racemes  of  light-green  fruits.  (Adapted  from  BaiieVf  Cfdopf*^ 
of  American  Horticulture,  vol  3,  p.  1464,  1904.) 
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42S98.  Sambucus  ebui.us  L.    Caprifoliacece.  Danewort. 

"A  large  herbaceous  plant  with  pinnate  leaves  and  compact  clusters 
of  purplish  flowers;  native  of  Burope.  Every  part  of  this  plant  is  ca- 
thartic and  emetic.  The  plant  Is  sufficiently  active  to  be  poisonous  In 
larger  quantities."    (Sowerby,  English  Botany,  vol.  4,  p.  202,) 

For  an  Interesting  discussion  of  this  plant,  see  Lindley,  Treasury  of 
Botany. 

42209.   SoLLVA  HETEBOPHTiXA  Liudl.    PittosporacefB. 

An  attractive  twining  shrub,  3  to  4  feet  high,  with  oblong  entire  leaves 
and  terminal  or  axillary  pendulous  clusters  of  beautiful  bright-blue 
bell-shaped  flowers.  (Adapted  from  Curtis' 9  Botanical  Magazine,  vol,  10, 
pi.  S52S,  1836.) 

42300  to  42809. 

From  Tamingfu,  Ohihli,  North  China.  Cuttings  presented  by  Mr.  J.  O. 
Cole,  at  the  request  of  Rev.  Horace  W.  Houlding,  South  Chlhli  mission, 
through  the  American  consul,  Shanghai.  Received  March  31,  1916. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Cole. 

42300  and  42301.  Amygdalxjs  pebsica  L.    Amygdalacese.  Peach. 

(Prunus  persica  Stokes.) 

42300.  "  No.  9.  Lin  rao,"      42301.  "  No.  10.  Lin  Vao." 

42302  and  42303.  Hibiscus  btbiacub  L.    Malvaceee.      Bose  of  Sharon. 

42302.  "  White  Mu  chin  (Chinese).    A  flowering  shrub.*' 

42303.  "  Purple  Mu  chin  (ChineBe).    A  flowering  shrub.*' 

42304.  Ptbus  sp.    Malacese.  Pear. 

"  Wild  pear.** 

42305  to  42309.  Ziziphub  jujuba  Mill.    Rhamnacese.  Jujabe. 

iZiziphus  sativa  Gaertn.) 

42305.  **  Pu  too  tsao."  42308.  *' Pu  too  isao." 

42306.  **  TanUaor  42309.  *' Ma  yU  tsao.'' 

42307.  "Putaotsaor 

12310  to  42320. 

From  Kielf,  Russia.  Purchased  from  Messrs.  St.  Przedpelski  and  T.  An- 
toniewicz.    Received  March  17,  1916. 

42310.  Acxb  oinnala  Maxim.    Aceracese.  Maple. 

A  small  tree  or  large  shrub  of  bushy  habit  with  3-lobed  slightly 
heart-shaped  leaves  and  very  fragrant  white  flowers  in  short  panicles, 
ai9)earing  in  May.  This  maple  is  nearly  allied  to  Acer  tataricum,  but 
differs  markedly  in  the  shape  of  the  leaf.  The  foliage  turns  a  beautiful 
red  before  falling,  the  species  being  one  of  the  best  for  autumnal  col- 
oring. Native  of  China,  Manchuria,  and  Japan.  (Adapted  from  Bean, 
Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  1,  p.  142,  19U.) 

42311.  Abies  sibibica  Ledeb.    PinaceK.  Vir. 

A  very  hardy  fir  from  northern  and  eastern  Russia  to  Kamchatka  and 
Mongolia,  60  to  100  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  2  to  4  feet  in  diameter ; 
dark  yellowish  green  leaves,  densely  crowded.  (Adapted  from  Bailey, 
Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  1,  p.  17S,  1914.) 
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42312.  Cakaqana  BPII70SA  (L.)  DO.    Fabaces.  Peatiee. 

A  deciduous  shrub,  4  to  6  feet  in  heigbt,  with  long,  nndivlded,  sploy 
branches  and  short-stalked  brlght-yeUow  flowers  nearly  an  inch  long.  A 
curious  shrub  of  the  same  type  as  Caragana  fuhata  and  C.  gerardimu, 
but  not  so  formidably  armed  or  so  downy.  Native  of  Siberia.  (Adapted 
from  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  voL  1,  p.  291. 

42318.  CRATAEGUS  piNNATinDA  Buuge.    Malaceee.  Hawthorn. 

A  small  tree,  15  feet  or  more  high,  with  or  without  short  thorns: 
leaves  wedge  shaped  or  straightly  cut  at  the  base,  2  to  4  inches  long: 
pure  white  flowers  three-fourths  of  an  inch  across,  In  downy-stalked 
clusters,  appearing  at  the  end  of  May  or  early  In  June.  Fruit  red  and 
about  flve-elghths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  (Adapted  from  Baaii,  freet 
and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  tfie  British  Isles,  vol.  1,  p.  4SS,  19H,) 

42314.  JuQLANs  MANDSHUBiCA  Msxim.    Juglaudaceic. 

Manchurian  walnut 

A  Manchurian  walnut,  50  to  70  feet  high,  with  leaves  li  to  2  feet  <^ 
occasionally  8  feet  long,  composed  of  11  to  19  leaflets.  The  fmit  U 
clustered  on  the  stalk  and  is  roundish  ovoid,  with  deeply  pitted  nuts  U 
inches  long.  It  is  very  closely  allied  to  Juglans  sieboldiana;  it  is  re- 
markably striking  in  the  size  of  the  leaves  as  a  young  tree.  (Adapted 
from  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  wd.  i,  p.  S6S, 
19H.) 

42315.  LoNicEBA  CHBTSANTHA  Turcz.    Gaprifoliaceae.  Honeysacklc 

A  shrubby  honeysuckle  from  Japan,  up  to  12  feet  high,  with  upright 
stems,  somewhat  rhombic  leaves  2  to  5  inches  long  and  yellowish  wMte. 
changing  to  yellow,  flowers  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long.  It  is  particu- 
larly handsome  in  autumn  with  its  bright  coral-red  fruit  (Adapted  from 
Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol,  4,  p.  1910,  1916.) 

42316.  LoNiCEBA  HispiDA  PsU.    Gaprifoliacese.  Honeysackk. 
A  honeysuckle,  native  of  Turkestan,  3  to  5  feet  high,  with  bristlj 

young  shoots  and  yellow  or  yellowish  white  flowers  about  an  inch  long 
borne  above  two  roundish,  membranaceous  bristle-edged  bracts,  up  to  an 
inch  long.  Interesting  because  of  the  large  bracts  subtending  the  flowers. 
(Adapted  from  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  f^ 
2,  p.  45,  19U.) 

42317.  LoNicERA  BUFSECHTTANA  Kegel.    Gaprifoliaceffi.        Honeysuckle 
A  shrubby  Manchurian  honeysuckle  up  to  12  feet  high,  with  nearlr 

lanceolate  leaves,  somewhat  grayish  beneath,  about  4  Inches  long,  and  pur« 
white  flowers  in  pairs  on  long  peduncles.  The  red,  or  sometimes  yellov. 
fruits  are  attractive.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cy^opedia  of 
Horticulture,  vol.  4*  P.  i909,  1916.) 

42318.  Rises  dikuscha  Flsch.    Grossulariacese.  Black  corrant 

This  species  is  closely  related  to  the  common  black  currant,  /?«^* 
nigrum  and  is  considered  by  Schneider  to  be  possibly  identical  with  tte 
northern  black  currant  (A.  hudsonianum  Richards). 

42319.  Syringa  emodi  Wall.    Oleaceie.  I*^'* 

A  large  robust  Himalayan  lilac  10  to  15  feet  high,  closely  allied  to 
Syringa  villosa,  but  with  the  leaves  whiter  underneath.    The  panide?  an* 
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usually  columnar,  3  to  6  Inches  long,  not  so  richly  colored  as  those  of 
the  above-mentioned  species.  It  is  useful  in  flowering  rather  late. 
(Adapted  from  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles^  vol. 
2,  p.  566,  19U.) 

48820.  Vms  amitbensis  Rupr.    Yitaceie.  Amur  grape. 

A  strong-growing  deciduous  vine,  somewhat  similar  to  the  common 
grape,  with  leaves  4  to  10  inches  wide,  somewhat  longer,  three  lobed, 
often  deeply  so,  and  the  under  surface  somewhat  downy.  It  is  worth 
growing  for  its  vigorous  habit  and  the  usually  fine  purple  and  crimson 
hues  of  its  foliage.  Native  of  Amurland,  Chosen  (Korea),  and  northern 
China.  (Adapted  from  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British 
Isles,  vol,  2y  p.  666,  19H,) 

42321  to  42332. 

From  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.    Presented  by  Sefior  Benito  J.  Carrasco, 
director,  Botanic  Gardena    Received  March  28,  1916. 

42321.  Acacia  bonabiensis  Gillies.    Mimosacese. 

"  Napinday.  A  handsome,  very  spiny  tree,  suitable  for  parks,  from  the 
temperate  and  cool  sections  of  Argentina."     (Carrasco.) 

"Usually  a  small  spiny  tree  which  grows  at  length  in  circles.  The 
yellow  wood  Is  hard,  but  has  not  been  used.  Horizontal  cuts  across  the 
young  shoots  give  a  square  section.'*  (Venturi  y  Lillo,  Contribuci6n  al 
Conocimiento  de  los  Arboles  de  la  Argentina,  p.  37,  1910.) 

42822.  Acacia  monilifobmis  Griseb.    Mimosacefle. 

"  Tusca.  A  spiny  tree,  with  fragrant  flowers,  of  medium  height.  From 
the  temperate  and  cool  regions  of  Argentina.'*     (Carrasco.) 

"A  species  of  EspiniUo  with  yellow  flowers  separated  on  the  stalk. 
Small  branched,  scarcely  comi>act ;  grows  in  the  valleys  of  the  highlands ; 
used  for  firewood.  Wood  reddish.  Very  abundant."  {Venturi  y 
lAllo,  Contribuci&n  al  Conocimiento  de  los  Arboles  de  la  Argentina,  p. 
35,  1910.) 

42323.  Alegbia  divabioata  (Mart.)  Stuntz.    Tlliacefie. 
(Lueliea  divaricata  Mart.) 

"Soto  cabaUo,  A  leafy  flower-bearing  tree,  with  good  quality  wpod; 
from  the  cool  and  subtropical  regions  of  Argentina."     (Carrasco.) 

"  Very  abundant  tree,  large  and  tall,  with  light,  white  wood,  used 
especially  for  the  manufacture  of  shoes.  When  in  flower  it  is  very 
beautiful.  It  is  not  utilized  in  Alto  Parana,  but  in  Alto  Uruguay  it  is 
used  for  rods,  frames  and  doors,  and  windows  and  planking.  It  is 
exported  to  the  cities  along  the  rivers  of  Uruguay."  (Venturi  and  Lillo, 
Contribuci&n  al  Conocimiento  de  los  Arboles  de  la  Argentina,  p.  100, 
910.) 

42324.  AspiDosPEBJiiA  peboba  Said.  Gama.    Apocynacese. 

** Peroba.  An  erect  tree  with  flexible  wood;  from  the  subtropical  re- 
gions in  Argentina."     (Carrasco.) 

A  Brazilian  tree  with  alternate  entire  leaves  and  clusters  of  small 
flowers.    The  wood  of  this  genus  is  valuable. 
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42325.  Babyxtlum  DXJBiUM  (Spreng.)  Pierre.    Csesalpiniacee. 

{Pcltophonnn  vogelianutn  Walp.) 

"Ibird'fHtd.  A  leafy  tree,  with  erect  trunk  1  meter  in  diameter: 
wood  hard,  indestructible,  red ;  from  the  subtropical  regions  of  Arseo- 
tlna."     (Carrasco.) 

A  handsome  ornamental  tree  with  mimosalike  foliage  and  striking 
yellow  flowers  arranged  in  huge  panicles.  It  is  closely  related  to  tbe 
royal  poinciana  and  vies  with  it  in  beauty  of  flower  and  foliage. 

42326.  Ck)HBRETUM  FBUTicosuM  (Loefl.)  Stuntz.    Ck)mbretace0e. 
(Combreium  loeflinffii  Eichl.) 

"  Plumerillo.  A  magnificent  cUmblng  plant  of  rapid  growth,  the  flowers 
resembling  the  Grevllleas;  from  the  temperate  regions  of  Argeitint'' 
(Carrctaco.) 

An  ornamental  climbing  shrub  with  orange  and  green  flowers;  natiTe 
to  Brazil. 

42327.  Gleditsia  ahorphoides  (Griseb.)  Taub.    Giesaipiniacefle. 
{Garugandra  amorphoidcs  Griseb.)  Honey  locost 

"  Eapina  corona.  A  leafy  tree  with  hard  wood ;  from  the  tempfftte 
and  cooler  regions  of  Argentina."     (Carraaco.) 

"A  spiny  tree,  flowering  in  December ;  sometimes  attains  a  height  of 
50  feet,  trunk  diameter  often  2i  feet  Hleronymus  states  that  tbe 
bark  is  used  in  place  of  soap  for  removing  spots  from  woolen  and  cottoo 
goods ;  hence  the  name  quiUay.  The  leaves,  young  twigs,  and  roots  htrt 
astringent  properties;  the  wood  is  used  in  making  vessels  for  holding 
liquids,  in  turning,  for  house  furniture,  and  for  wooden  soles  and  p^^' 
{Taubertf  Berichte  Deutsche  Bot,  CteselUch,^  voU  10,  p.  6S7.) 

42328.  PiTHECOCTENiuM  CTNANCH0IDE8  DC.    BiguoniacefB. 

"  Tripa  de  Braya,  A  vigorous  climbing  plant ;  from  the  temperate 
and  hot  regions  of  Argentina.'*     {Carrasco,) 

42329.  Prosopis  sp.    Mimosacese.  Algaioba. 

"  Algaroba  morada.  A  hardy,  strong  tree.  The  wood  is  espedifly 
useful  for  sleepers,  tannin  extraction,  etc.  From  the  cool  and  temperate 
as  well  as  the  subtropical  regions  of  Argentina."     (Camuco,) 

Received  as  Prosopis  dulcis^  which  is  generally  considered  to  be  i 
synonym  of  P.  chilensis  (Mol.)  Stuntz  (P.  juHflora  DC.),  but  tbe 
material  received  does  not  agree  with  other  material  of  that  species 

42330.  Stigmaphyixon  jatbophaefoijxtm  Juss.    Malpighlaces. 

**  Papa  del  rio.  A  magnificent  climbing  plant  with  numerous  floorer? 
like  Oncidium ;  from  the  temperate  regions  of  Argentina."     {Carratcc\ 

A  tropical  American  woody  vine  with  yellow  flowers  In  axillary, 
peduncled  clusters. 

42331.  TiPUANA  Tipu  (Benth.)  LiUo.    Fabacese. 
{Tipuana  speciosa  Benth.) 

"  Tipu.  A  large  tree  50  meters  in  height,  leafy,  very  omam«ntiL 
with  good  timber;  from  the  subtropical,  temperate,  and  cool  regions  o( 
Argentina."     ( Carrasco. ) 

**  Handsome  tree,  tall,  large,  straight  tninked.  Wood  rose  color  le 
creamy  white,  soft  and  stringy,  hard  to  saw  and  used  very  little  it 
Jujuy,  but  in  Tucuman  it  is  used  for  bookshelves;  also  exported  to 
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Buenos  Aires.  It  gives  a  fine  red  rosin.  Very  abundant/'  {Venturi 
y  LUlo,  Contribucidn  al  Conocimiento  de  los  Arbolea  de  la  Argentina^ 
p.  57,  1910.) 

42332.  ViTEx  MONTEYiDENSis  Cham.    Verbenaceae. 

'*  Tarumd.  A  leafy  little  ornamental  tree,  floriferous,  with  hard  wood ; 
from  the  subtropical  regions  of  Argentina."     {Carrasco.) 

''This  common  species  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  small  streams; 
the  wood,  of  reddish  color,  striped,  and  hard,  is  very  good  and  valuable. 
The  bark  of  the  tree  is  fragile  and  grooved  like  that  of  the  Mata  ojos 

(Pouteria  sp.)  As  it  is  well  preserved  in  wet  situations  it  is  ntllize<i 
for  kilns,  posts,  etc.,  and  being  easy  to  split  it  Is  used  for  shingles  on 
roofs.  The  fruit  gives  a  kind  of  oil  and  the  wood  likewise,  even  after 
it  Is  dried;  when  buried  it  oozes  oil  and  seems  to  turn  green  again.*' 

(Venturi  y  lAllo,  Contribucidn  al  Conocimiento  de  los  Arholea  de  la 
Argentina,  p.  104,  1910.) 

2333  to  42364.  Nicotiana  spp.    Solanacese.  Tobacco. 

From  Cava,  Italy.    Presented  by  Mr.  0.  Emllio  Anastasia,  Ra  Dlrezione 
Oompartimentale  delle  Coltivazloni  Tabacchl.    Received  March  25,  1916. 

42333.  NicoTiANA  acuminata  (R.  Grab.)  Hook. 

Herbaceous  annual,  viscid-pubescent;  stem  slender,  branching;  leaves 
ovate-lanceolate,  undulate,  sometimes  subcordate,  narrowed  into  a  short 
petiole,  apex  long-acuminate;  flowers  loose-racemose;  calyx  glandular- 
pubescent,  corolla  white,  about  8  inches  long;  tube  green  veined,  slightly 
curved.  Perennial  in  its  native  habitat,  Chile.  (Adapted  from  Bailey f. 
Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  4,  p.  2142,) 

42834.  NicoTiANA  alata  Link  and  Otto. 

Herbaceous  perennial  with  slender  erect  stems  2  to  31  feet  tall  and 
branching;  flowers  open  at  night  and  fragrant;  tube  yellowish  green, 
limb  nearly  2  Inches  across,  pale  violet  beneath,  white  within.  Native 
of  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard 
Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  4*  P«  2141.) 

42335.  NICOTIANA  chinensis  Fisch. 

An  annual  species  growing  to  a  height  of  6  feet  and  having  pink 
flowers  in  August.  Originally  found  in  China.  (Adapted  from  John- 
son's Gardener's  Dictionary,  p.  658.) 

This  species  is  referred  by  Comes,  Monographla  Nicotiana,  p.  9,  1899,. 
to  the  angustifolia  form  of  N.  tabacum  fruticosa  Hook.  f. 

42336.  NiGonANA  glauca  R.  Orah. 

An  erect,  treelike  species,  up  to  20  feet  tall,  glaucous-blue  all  over, 
with  branching  stems  and  long-petioled  leaves.  Flowers  yellow,  in  loose^ 
terminal,  bracted  panicles.  Found  in  Argentina,  Paraguay,  and  Bolivia. 
Easily  grown  from  seed  and  frequently  cultivated  for  Its  stately  habit 
and  glaucous-blue  foliage  which  sometimes  develops  purple  tints.  It 
has  escaped  from  cultivation  and  runs  wild  in  Texas  and  California. 
(Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  4f 
p.  214s.) 
453337.  Nicotiana  lanosdobfii  Schrank. 

A  pilose  to  downy  herbaceous  annual,  with  branching  stems  2  to  3 
feet    tall;    flowers    greenish    yellow    in    drooping   panicles.    Native   of 
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Brazil    and    Chile.     (Adapted    from    Bailey,    Standard    Cyclopedia  o! 
Horticulture,  vol,  4t  P*  ^HS,) 

42338.  NicoTiANA  IjOngifloba  Gay. 

An  erect  annual  or  perennial,  2  to  3  feet  tall,  having  slender,  bri^lF- 
scabrous  stems  and  somewhat  clasping,  spatulate  to  lanceolate  leaxe* 
prominently  undulate.  Night-opening  fragrant  flowers  4  inches  looi. 
eztra-axillar,  in  terminal  loose  racemes,  pale  violet  to  ydlowisb  rlcde 
outside,  white  within,  with  yellowish  violet  anthers.  Becomes  an  an- 
nual in  northern  gardens.  Found  from  Texas  to  Chile  and  Argentici 
(Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture^  voi  4. 
p.  2141-) 

42339.  NicoTiANA  panicuiata  L. 

An  herbaceous,  viscid-pubescent  annual  having  a  simple  stem  2  to  3 
feet  tall,  angular  above,  branching;  yellowish  green  flowers  in  larii^ 
terminal  panicles.  Not  much  cultivated.  Native  of  Peru.  (Adtpted 
from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  i^oL  4»  P*  2iV-^ 

42340.    NICOTIANA  PLUMBAGINIFOLIA  ViV. 

An  annual  species  growing  to  a  height  of  2  feet  and  having  vhii 
flowers  in  May.  Native  of  America.  (Adapted  from  Johnson's  Gardenff'^ 
Dictionary,  p,  658,) 

42341.  NICOTIANA  QUADBiVALVis  Pursh. 

An  herbaceous,  viscid-pubescent  annual  having  erect  or  brandling  stecs 
Avith  leaves  4  to  6  inches  long.  Flowers  few  on  short  slender  pedio^'^ 
purple  without  and  white  within.  Formerly  cultivated  by  the  Indid 
and  still  grown  by  them  sparingly.  Known  only  from  Indian  caltiviti^ 
in  Oregon  and  Wyoming.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  CycW^ 
of  Horticulture,  vol,  4,  p,  2142.) 

42342.    NiCOTLANA  BUSTICA  L. 

An  herbaceous  plant,  annual,  biennial,  or  triennial,  somewhat  viscoc 
pubescent,  having  stems  about  3  feet  tall,  branching  below.  YeUoM 
or  greenish  day-opening  flowers  in  terminal  racemes.  Found  in  Meii.? 
and  Texas.  Said  to  be  the  first  species  of  tobacco  introduced  into  £arop< 
Its  use  was  made  known  by  Jean  Nicot,  for  whom  the  genus  was  nas>^ 
(Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  rof. « 
p.  2143.) 

42343.  NiconANA  bustica  L. 

Received  as  Nicotiana  campanulata.  For  a  description,  see  S.  P.  I 
No.  42342. 

42344.  Nicotiana  silvestbis  Speg.  and  Comes. 

An  herbaceous  perennial,  glandular-pilose  throughout,  having 
stems,  leafy  below,  branching  above;  broad,  oblong-spatulate  1«^ 
White,  fragrant  flowers  drooping  in  short  racemose  panicles.  A  Dir| 
bloomer,  but  flowers  remain  open  on  cloudy  days.  (Adapted  from  BeCfi 
Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol  4*  2141^) 

42345.  Nicotiana  suaveolens  Lehm. 

An  herbaceous  annual  or  biennial,  usually  viscid,  having  stems  1  *f  ] 
feet  tall,  densely  villous  at  the  base  and  glabrous  atK>ve.  Night  open./-! 
fragrant,  greenish  purple  flowers  in  terminal  racemes.  Found  in  A:^ 
tralla.  Said  to  grow  in  moderate  shade.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  ^*^«''^ 
ard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol,  4,  p,  2142,) 
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42346.    NiGOTIANA  TABACUM  L. 

The  ordinary  tobacco  of  commerce. 

42347.  NicoTiANA  ANOUSTIFOLIA  CBI8PA  (Gav.)  Comes. 

Often  referred  to  Nicotiana  tahacum,  but  Comes  in  his  Monographic 
du  Oenre  Nicotianat  p.  51,  considers  If.  angustifoUa  to  be  a  good  species. 

42348.  X  NiooTiANA  calycifloba  Oaille. 

"The  caMfoifiora  (Cambridge)  will  hardly  present  flowers  with  petaloid 
calyx.  It  presents  instead  (and  by  reversion)  flowers  with  purple  corolla. 
This  shows  that  it  has  been  obtained  from  Nicotiana  purpurea  or 
atropurpurea.  In  fact,  at  Fojano  della  Chiana  (Arezzo)  the  true  calyd- 
flora  has  been  obtained  by  mutation  of  N,  atropurpurea.  Under 
cultivation  it  has  in  1915  perfectly  preserved  the  character,  and  I  believe 
it  will  do  so  with  you."    {AmutaMa.) 

42340.  Nicotiana  tbioonophtixa  Dunal. 

"Nicotiana  trigonophylla  is  no  more  or  leHs  than  N.  rustica,  while 
it  ought  to  be  something  entirely  different."     {AnastaHa.) 

This  species  has  stems  15  inches  tall,  with  leaves  that  are  triangular, 
sessile,  somewhat  clasping,  about  2  inches  long  and  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
broad.  The  corolla  Is  yellowish  green,  about  one-half  inch  long;  viscous 
pubescent  throughout.  Found  from  Utah  to  Mexico  and  California. 
(Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  4,  p. 
2144.) 

42350.  Nicotiana  undulata  Ruiz  and  Pavon. 

Said  to  be  a  variety  of  Nicotiana  suaveolens  I^hm.,  with  large  undulated 
leaves  and  flowers  larger  than  that  species.  (Adapted  from  Bailey, 
Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol,  4t  P-  214^*) 

42351.  Nicotiana  viscosa  Lehm. 

"  Nicotiana  viscosa  ought  to  be  near  N,  langsdorffii  (a  langadorffli  with 
large  flowers,  with  the  characters  of  aJata) ;  instead  It  is  a  rustica 
(like  texana)"     (Anastasia,) 

An  annual  species  8  feet  tall,  having  pink  flowers  in  July.  Originally 
from  Argentina.  (Adapted  from  Johnson^ s  Gardener's  Dictionary, 
p.  658.) 

42352.  Nicotiana  tabacum  macbophtlia  Dunal. 
Received  as  Nicotiana  Wissima  Mill. 

42353.  Nicotiana  tabacum  macbophyixa  Dunal. 

Received  as  Nicotiana  macrophyUa  Lehm. 

"A  large-leaved  variety  with  large  red  flowers,  of  which  there  are  sev- 
eral horticultural  forms."  {Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  HorticuUuret 
vol.  4,  P*  ^^44-) 

42354.  X  Nicotiana  sandebae  Hort. 

"A  viscid-pubescent  herbaceous  annual,  with  stems  2  to  3  feet  tall, 
of  bushy  habit ;  corolla  salverform,  the  lobes  carmine-rose.  Originated  in 
1903  by  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  England,  as  a  cross  between 
Nicotiana  alata  and  N.  forgetiana.*'  (Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of 
Horticulture,  vol.  4,  P-  2142.) 
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From  Madagascar.  Presented  by  Mr.  Eugene  Jaegl6,  director,  Agrlcaltnnl 
Station  of  Ivoloina,  near  Tamatave,  through  Mr.  James  6.  Garter, 
American  consul.    Received  March  31,  1916. 

42355.  Adenantheba  pavonina  L.    Mimosacete.  Ooral-bean  trei 

"  A  handsome  deciduous  tree  with  spreading  branches  and  blpinnate 
leaves,  bearing  pods  of  glossy,  scarlet,  biconvex  seed.  Flowers  in 
racemes,  numerous,  small,  white  and  yellow  mixed,  fragrant. 

"  The  tree  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  where  the  jewelers  use  the 
seeds  for  weights,  each  weighing  almost  exactly  4  grains.  The  bean- 
wood  of  the  larger  tree  is  of  a  deep  red  color.  It  is  hard  and  duratHe 
and  in  India  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  red  sandalwood.  It 
yields  a  dye  whi(*h  the  Brahmins  of  India  use  for  marking  thdr  fore- 
heads. It  has  long  been  growing  in  Guam  and  is  pretty  well  distributed 
over  the  island.  Its  vernacular  name  [kolales]  is  an  imitatioD  of  ^ 
*  corales '  (coral  beans)  and  is  likewise  applied  to  the  smaller  seeded 
Abnus  abrus."     {W.  E.  Sajford,  Useful  Plants  of  Guam^  p.  i7j.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  38650  and  39542  for  previous  introductions. 

42356.  Albizzia  cuinensis  (Osbeck)  Merr.    Mimosacece. 
(Albizzia  stipiilata  Boiv.) 

A  large,  deciduous,  fast-growing  tree  of  tropical  Asia,  whose  wood  i? 
used  for  cart  wheels,  wooden  bells,  cabinet  work,  and  furniture,  as  ^ 
as  for  fuel ;  the  branches  are  used  for  fodder,  and  the  trunk  yields  i 
gum  which  is  suitable  for  sizing  paper. 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  39104. 

42357.  Cajuputi  leucadendra  (Stlckm.)  Rnsby.    Myrtacie.        CajupuL 
(Melaleuca  leucadendron  L.) 

The  cajuput  tree  of  India  and  Australia.  Reaches  a  height  of  SO  feet. 
Can  be  grown  on  the  edges  of  salt-water  swamps,  where  no  Eucalypns 
will  survive.  Like  the  Eucalyptus  the  tree  is  believed  to  be  valuable  for 
subduing  malarial  vapors.  The  lamellar  bark  is  valuable  for  preserris^ 
fruit  wrapped  In  it.  The  wood  is  hard,  dose  grained,  and  almost  Ib- 
perishable  underground.  The  leaves  yield  as  much  as  2  per  cent  of  tbe 
well-known  cajuput  oil,  closely  allied  to  that  of  Eucalyptus.  (Adapted 
from  Mueller,  Select  Extra-Tropical  Plants,  p.  SOS.) 

42358.  BicHEA  acuminata  (Beauv.)  W.  F.  Wight.     Sterculiaceo. 
{CoU  acuminata  Schott  and  Bndl.)  KoUnnt 

This  Is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  trees  of  the  river  refi«« 
of  Senegambla.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  10  to  20  meters,  havinf  i 
large  trunk  and  strong  branches,  the  wood  being  good  for  naral  con- 
struction, carpentry,  etc.  The  leaves  are  oval-acuminate  and  alternate. 
the  flowers  very  numerous,  apetalous  and  polygamous,  in  panicolate 
cymes.  At  10  years  of  age  the  tree  comes  into  full  bearing  and  ^i 
yield  45  kilograms  of  seed  twice  annually,  in  November  and  June.  Tb^ 
seeds,  often  reduced  to  a  large,  more  or  less  fleshy  embryo,  are  a  clear 
yellow  or  rosy  red  in  color.  Deprived  of  their  covering,  they  vary  ^ 
weight  from  5  to  25  grams.  Kola  is  highly  prized  by  all  the  Afrio^ 
tribes,  who  use  It  in  the  fresh  state  for  chewing  and  in  the  dry  s^'- 
as  a  food.  Its  taste,  at  first  sweetish,  is  astringent,  then  bitter.  ^' 
has  the  property  of  making  brackish  and  hot  water  agreeable  i'^'- 
fresh.  Like  mat^  and  coca,  it  contains  caffein  and  quiets  hungiT  ^'' 
allows  one  to  endure  the  most  prolonged   labor  without  fatigue   1- 
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addition,  swallowed  after  having  been  chewed  or  taken  as  a  powder,  the 
kola  nut  is  a  valued  antidysenterlc  and  is  passed  among  the  negroes  as  a 
powerful  aphrodisiac;  native  names  Gourou,  NgouroUf  and  Caf^  du 
Soudan,  (Adapted  from  De  Lanessan,  Les  Plantes  Utiles  dea  Colonies 
Francaises,  pp.  343,  805,) 

42850.  BiCHEA  ACUMINATA  (Beauv.)  W.  F.  Wight.     Sterculiacefle. 

{Cola  acuminata  Schott  and  Endl.)  Kola  nut. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  42358  for  description. 

42360.  CANANGnjM  odobatum  (Lam.)  Balll.    Annonacece.    Ilang-ilan^. 
{Cananga  odorata  Hook.  f.  and  Thorns.) 

"  This  is  a  handsome  tree,  symmetrical  and  stately,  reaching  a  height 
of  50  feet  or  more.  It  has  a  smooth,  hard,  grayish  bark,  resembling  that 
of  the  beech.  It  flowers  in  April  and  May  or  perhaps  even  earlier.  The 
long,  straplike,  yellowish  petals  give  out  a  rich,  spicy  fragrance,  some- 
what resembling  that  of  cinnamon  and  very  pronounced  just  after  a  rain." 
(J.  E.  Conner.) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  38652  for  previous  introduction. 

42361.  Oabica  papaya  L.    Papaya ce<e.  Papaya. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  42055  for  description. 

42362.  Cassia  siamea  Lam.    Crosalpiniaceae. 

r 

A  valuable  medlum-sized  tree,  having  plnnately  compound  leaves  and 
oblong  medium-sized  leaflets.  It  Is  decidedly  ornamental  on  account  of 
its  erect  terminal  panicles  of  yellow  flowers  and  elongated  flat  pods.  It 
is  commonly  cultivated  in  the  Philippines  and  has  done  remarlcably  well 
in  Cuba.  The  wood  is  considered  of  value  for  house  pillars  and  in  the 
making  of  furniture.  Native  name,  Ong-canh-eh  Kmer.  (Adapted  from 
De  Lanessan,  Les  Plantes  Utiles  des  Colonies  Francoises,  p.  287,  and  from 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Manila  City  Nursery,) 

42363.  Castiixa  elastica  Orv.    Moracese.  Bubber  tree. 

A  lofty,  deciduous,  native  American  forest  tree  of  the  breadfruit  family, 
growing  to  a  height  of  20  meters  and  over,  the  young  twigs  being  densely 
covered  with  yellowish  or  grayish  hair.  Mature  leaves  rather  large,  dark 
green  above,  paler  and  velvety  beneath.  Rubber  is  obtained  in  the  usual 
way  by  tapping  the  tree  and  evaporating  the  moisture  from  the  latex. 
(See  Contributions  from  the  U.  S.  National  Herbarium,  vol.  IS,  part  7, 
1910,  p,  277,) 

42364.  CiTBTTS  HTSTRix  DO.    Rutaceffi.  Papeda. 

A  large,  thorny  tree,  6  to  12  meters  high,  having  broadly  winged 
leaves  16  to  24  cm.  long.  Fruits  variable,  from  oblate  to  pyrlform,  turbi- 
nate or  oblong,  smooth  to  more  or  less  corrugate,  greenish  lemon  yellow ; 
rind  medium  thick,  flesh  greenish,  Juicy,  sharply  acid,  aromatic,  contained 
in  12  to  15  locules;  seeds,  usually  many,  flat,  reticulate.  Found  in  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  including  the  Philippines,  to  India.  (Adapted  from 
Wester,  Citriculture  in  the  Philippines,  Bulletin  27,  1913.) 

45^65.  LiNOMA  ALBA  (Bory)  O.  F.  Cook.    Phcenlcacefe.  Palm. 

A  slender,  spineless,  arecnlike  palm  found  In  tropical  AsIh,  where  it 
grows  to  a  height  of  30  feet  or  more  and  a  diameter  of  8  or  9  inches, 
dilated  at  the  base.  The  leaves  are  8  to  12  feet  long.  Branches  of  the 
spadix  6  to  18  Inches  long,  eroct  or  slightly  reflexed,  zip^zag  when  young. 
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By  far  the  best  of  the  genus  and  when  young  a  very  desirable  pinMte 
house  and  table  palm  deserving  to  be  well  known.  (Adapted  fiwn 
Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  2,  p.  100^,  under  Dicifo- 
sperma,) 

42366.  Eugenia  pabkebi  Baker.    Myrtaeefe. 

A  Madagascar  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  used  for  cabinetmakiiif  and 
the  leaves  of  which  have  been  used  with  considerable  success  as  an  anti- 
dysenteric.  Native  names  Marotampona,  Rotra,  Vavarotra,  and  Voam- 
arintampona.  (Adapted  from  Heckel,  Les  Plantes  Utiles  de  Madcga^nsr, 
P-  149.) 

42367.  FuNTUHiA  elastica  (Preuss)   Stapf.     Apocynaceie. 

IfRg'OS  rubber  tret. 

A  tall  forest  tree  growing  to  a  height  of  100  feet,  usually  near  a 
stream,  and  found  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa  from  the  (Jold  Coast 
in  Ashanti  throiigli  I^agos  and  lower  Nigeria  to  the  valleys  of  the  Mud?o 
River.  The  trunk  is  cylindrical  with  pale  spotted  bark ;  leaves  oblon? 
or  lance-oblong,  undulate;  flowers  white  or  yellowish,  in  short-pednncted, 
many-flowered,  dense  cymes.  Yields  the  Lagos  caoutchouc  (Adapted 
from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  S,  p.  1905.) 

42368.  Hyphaene  coriacea  Gaertn.    PhoBnicacese.  Pahn- 

A  palm  which  reaches  a  height  of  2  or  3  meters  on  the  northeast  coa>: 
of  Madagascar,  increasing  by  tufts  of  four  or  five  leaves  and  sometiffl^ 
branching  on  the  main  trunk.  The  leaves  show  the  morphologicai 
peculiarity  of  being  a  transitional  form  between  the  palmate  aad  pin- 
nate leaves  of  the  (Docos  tribe.  The  leaves  with  the  petiole  are  from  17 
to  1.8  meters  long.  From  the  petioles  of  various  palms  are  drawn  fil^r^ 
known  In  commerce  under  the  name  of  plassavas.  Perhaps  this  pftln 
may  be  included  among  these  plassavas.  The  filaments  which  have  their 
origin  at  the  base  of  the  petiole  measure  0.8  to  1  mm.  in  diameter. 
Besides,  in  the  leaf,  the  Intersegmentary  filaments,  measuring  from  50 
to  70  cm.  in  length,  may  be  employed  as  thread.  However,  their  resia- 
ance  and  elasticity  are  less  than  the  coir  of  the  coconut  Native  names 
are  Banty,  Lokoko,  Satranamira,  and  Satranatrichy.  (Adapted  frw 
Heckel,  Les  Plantes  Utiles  de  Madagascar,  p.  190, 1910.) 

42369.  Intsia  bijuoa  (Colebr.)  Kuntze.    C!ffisalplniaces. 

{Afzelia  bijuga  A.  Gray.) 

A  leguminous  tree  described  as  being  from  the  FIJI  Islands,  but  ap- 
parently widely  distributed  in  Oceanlca.  The  leaves  are  abruptly  ^ 
nate,  the  leaflets  mostly  In  two  pairs  and  ovate.  Flowers  In  small  m- 
mlnal  panicles.  Pods  oblong  and  flat,  5  to  8  Inches  long  by  2  inches 
broad,  containing  compressed-orbicular  seeds,  1  Inch  or  more  In  diajn- 
eter.  Doubtless  the  source  of  the  ifit  used  In  Guam  as  a  cabinet  woo5 
and  for  general  construction  purposes.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Stand^^ 
Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  described  under  Afzelia,  vol.  1,  p.  2S9.) 

42370.  LiTSEA  LAURiFOLiA  (JacQ.)  Oordem.    Lauracefe. 
(Litsea  sehifera  Pers.) 

A  timber  tree  of  the  laurel  family.  15  to  30  feet  high,  found  in  Coctir 
China.  The  wood  Is  greenish  yellow,  fine  grained  and  soft,  with  \<^ 
straight  fiber  and  very  easy  to  work.  It  is  not  easily  attacked  b? 
insects  and  lasts  well  exposed  to  the  air.  Found  to  be  good  for  Uj*' 
carpentry,  Joinery,  and  flooring.    The  leaves  and  twigs  of  this  trpt>  ar»» 
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filled  with  a  glutinous  substance  which  makers  water  mucilaginous. 
This  is  used  for  Infiammatiou.  redness  of  the  skin,  and  as  a  remedy  for 
hysteria.  The  pericarp  of  the  fruit  contains  a  fatty  material,  a  true 
wax,  which  is  used  for  making  candles  that  give  off  a  disagreeable  odor 
on  burning.  Native  names,  Cay-loi-nhot  and  Bois  d'oiseau.  (Adapte<l 
from  De  Lanessan,  Les  Plantes  Utiles  des  Colonies  FraticoiseSy  p.  5SS, 
under  Tetranthera  laurifolia.) 

42371.  LoNCHocABPUs  FOKMosiANus  DO.    Fabaceffi. 

A  much-branched  tree  from  Senegal,  5  to  6  meters  tall,  covered  during 
the  rainy  season  with  magnificent  bunches  of  lilac-colored  flowers  recall- 
ing Syringa  vulgaris  by  their  color  and  perfume.  The  natives  make  a 
decoction  from  the  bark  and  administer  it  for  stomach  complaints  in  chil- 
dren, the  tannin  it  contains  probably  being  the  active  agent  Native 
names  Koll  and  OssatU.  (Adapted  from  De  Lanessan,  Les  Plantes  Utiles 
des  Colonies  Franoaises,  p.  801,) 

42372.  Ravbnaia  madaoascabeensis  Sonner.    Musacese.   Traveler's-trM. 

The  so-called  traveler's-tree  is  a  magnificent  palmlike  tree  of  the 
Musacese,  confined  to  Madagascar.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  20  to  30 
feet,  having  a  palmlike  trunk  and  bananalike  leaves  of  gigantic  size, 
arranged  in  two  rows  on  opposite  sides  of  the  arboreous  stem,  giving 
one  the  impression  of  an  Immense  ftin.  The  leaves  when  cut  yield  an 
abundance  of  refreshing  juice,  with  which  travelers  allay  their  thirst. 
The  flowers  are  comparatively  small,  aggregated  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  The  arlllus  surrounding  the  beanlike  seeds  is  of  a  most  beautiful 
ultramarine  color  and  yields  an  essential  oil.  A  dye  is  ex:tracte<l  from 
the  capsules.  (Adapted  from  lAndley,  Treasury  of  Botany,  vol.  2,  p. 
119$.) 

42873.  Spathodba  campanuulta  Beauv.    Bignonlacesp. 

A  tall,  erect,  blgnoniaceous  tree  found  in  western  tropical  Africa  and 
Introduced  Into  Java,  Ceylon,  and  other  tropical  countries  as  an  orna- 
mental shade  tree.  It  is  quite  commonly  planted  about  Kandy,  Ceylon, 
where  Its  racemes  of  scarlet  or  crimson  flowers  at  the  tips  of  the 
branches  make  a  strikingly  handsome  and  conspicuous  appearance  at  a 
distance.  The  unexpended  flowers  retain  a  quantity  of  water,  and 
this  has  led  to  the  name  fountain  tree,  by  which  it  Is  sometimes  known. 
(Adapted  from  MacMUlan,  Tropical  Oardening  and  Planting,  p.  264.) 

42374.  Tegtona  qsandis  L.  f.    Verbenacese.  Teak. 

A  large  deciduous  forest  and  timber  tree,  indigenous  in  both  i>en- 
insulas  of  India.  The  young  branches  are  quadrangular,  having  opposite 
leaves  and  terminal  panicles  of  white  flowers,  followed  by  round  fruits 
about  the  size  of  cherries,  covered  with  spongy  wool  and  inclosed  in  a 
kind  of  bladder  formed  of  the  enlarged  calyx.  The  valuable  wood  is  that 
chiefly  exported  from  India,  more  particularly  Burma,  and  Is  the  most 
Important  building  timber  of  the  country.  (See  xWatt,  Commercial 
Products  of  India,  p.  1068,  and  Lindley,  Treasury  of  Botany,  vol.  2,  p. 

42375.  Tbachtlobium  vsrbugosum  (Qaertn.)  Oliver.    Csesalpiniaceie. 

I  This  spineless  leguminous  tree,  found  on  the  islands  of  Madagascar 

and  Reunion,  grows  to  a  height  of  about  20  feet  and  has  dense  clusters 
of  white  flowers.    It  produces  a  true  copal  resin,  or  anim^,  which  Is 
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used  for  the  manufacture  of  varnish.  The  resinous  wood  is  very  hanl 
and  heavy  and  lasts  ver>'  well.  The  sapwood  Is  the  color  of  oak  and  the 
heart  wood  is  suitable  for  cablnetmaklng.  Native  name  CopoUer. 
(Adapted  from  De  Lanessan,  Les  Plantea  Utiles  des  Coloniet  FrancaiHt. 
p.  531,  under  Hymenaea  verrucosa.) 

42376.  Ttphonodobum  undletancth  Schott    Araces. 

This  species  of  arold  is  found  in  Zanzibar,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar, 
and,  like  all  of  the  genus,  it  grows  near  the  banks  of  muddy  streams  or 
in  marshes.  The  plant  measures  from  1.5  to  2.5  meters  high.  All  parts 
give  off  an  irritating  Juice  which  causes  itching.  The  Malagasy  mal^e 
nn  edible  starch  by  drying  the  grated  base  of  the  plant  over  a  sIot 
fire.  In  spite  of  the  action  of  the  fire,  however,  this  starch  causes  an 
Itching  in  the  mouth  and  even  in  the  esophagus.  This  starch  is  also 
considered  an  excellent  remedy  against  the  bites  of  venomous  animals. 
Certain  animals,  such  as  wild  boars,  are  very  fond  of  the  entire  stalk.  From 
the  leaf  sheath,  the  Sakalavas  extract  a  thread  which  they  manufactan 
into  heavy  fishlines,  and  according  to  Perrier  de  la  Bathie  a  variety  wliidi 
has  reddish  and  blackish  sheaths  gives  better  fibers  than  the  variety 
which  has  white  sheaths.  It  is  a  very  eaay  matter  to  gently  draw  out 
the  threads  after  abruptly  breaking  the  sheath,  provided  they  are  polled 
out  parallel  to  the  axis.  Thus  obtained,  the  threads  are  at  first  a  deep 
yellow,  becoming  much  lighter  with  washing.  Native  names  Viha  asd 
Vihana,  (Adapted  from  Heckel,  Les  PUmies  UtUes  de  Madagascar,  pp 
2S4-255,  under  T,  tnadagasoariensis,) 

42377  to  42380. 

From  Ghefoo,  China.  Presented  by  Mr.  A.  Sngden,  customhouse,  throas]i 
Mr.  John  F.  Jewell,  American  consul,  Chefoo.    Received  March  29,  1916 

42377  and  42378.  Abachis  htpogasa  L.    Fabaceie.  Peanut 

42377    Small  variety.  42378.  I^arge  variety. 

42370.  Amtgdalus  pebsica  L.    Amygdalaceae.  Peach. 

(Prunus  persica  Stokea) 

"  Mixed  peach  stones  of  various  sorts  and  seasons."     (Suffden.) 

42380.  Pbunus  abmeniaca  L.    Amygdalacese.  Apricot 
Introduced  for  breeding  experiments. 

42381  to  42383. 

From  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  Presented  by  Sefior  Benito  J.  Carra>^H 
director,  Botanic  Gardens.  Received  March  21,  1916.  Notes  by  Sefior 
Carrasco.  j 

42381.  Bauhinia  candicans  Benth.    Csesalplniaceae. 

"  Caoha.    Ornamental  tree,  with  excellent  wood,  from  the  temporal? ! 
region  of  Argentina."  , 

42382.  Caesalpinia  melanogabpa  Griseb.    Ciesalpiniacefle. 

"  Onayacan.  A  handsome  leafy  tree,«  with  hard  reddish  wood,  fr»'"» 
the  temperate  region  of  Argentina." 

42383.  Cassia  laevigata  Wllld.    Caesalpiniaceee. 

"  San  Falso.  A  vigorous  ornamental  tree  from  the  temperate  and  W 
regions  of  Argentina." 
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Ab€lmo9ch%is  esctUentus,  41724. 
Abies  siHrica,  42811. 
Acacia  hcnarien9is,  42821. 

monUifarmit,  42322. 
Acer  ffinnala,  42810. 
Aconite,  Aconitum  sp.,  41874. 
Aconitum  SQ.,  41874. 
AdenantJiera  pavonina,  42856. 
Adenocarpu9  foHolonu,  42188. 
X  A€3culus  plafUierensU,  41981. 
Afzelia  bijuffa.    See  IntHa  bijuga, 
Akee,  Blighia  napida,  42273. 
Alhizzia  chineMia,  42856. 

stipulata.    See  Alhizzia  chinen9i%, 
Aleffria  divaricata,  42323. 
Alfalfa,  Medicago  falcata,  42018. 
sativa,  4SSm,  42281. 

(Australia),  42281. 

(New  Zealand),  42279. 
See  also  Lucem. 
\igarQba,  Prosopis  ohilenais,  42025. 

morada,  Prosopsis  sp.,  42329. 
Mloobokliara,     Prun/us     bokhariensiSf 

42057. 
iUoteropHs  semialata,  41751. 
Almond,  Tangutian,  Amygdalus  iumga^ 

tica,  41708,  41709. 
Upinia  sp.,  41941. 

Utagana,  Cardtganamicraphylla,  42187. 
Vluclia,  Pruivus  bokhariensis,  42057. 
ilyHcarjnu  longifolius,  41883. 

rugo9US,  41884. 
Amygdalus  persica,  41781-41730, 41788, 
41740-41743,  41881,  42178,  42300, 
42301,  42379. 

peraica  nectarina,  41789,  42200. 

perHca  platycarpa^  41727,  41787. 

tangutica,  41708,  41709. 
indropogon  anivulatus,  41885. 

australis.    See  Holcus  plunwtus. 

carico9m,  41886. 

emersua,  41887. 

iscfutemufn,  41762. 

Uiwsoni,  41888. 

odoratus,  41889. 

pumUus,  41890. 

pttrpiir60-<ericetM,  41891. 

serra^iM.    See  JffoIciM  /«ii;i««. 


Angico  branco,  Piptadema  sp.,  41940. 
iinnoita  cherimola,  41805-41807. 

squamosa,  41873. 
iin^^tflirto  avenaoea.     See   rAamecia 
gigantea  avenuoea^ 

vtUgariM.    See  T*«t}»eda  forskalU 
Apluda  aristata,  41892. 
Apricot,  PrtifUM  armeniaoa,  42380. 
AracAa  hypogaea,  42877,  42378. 
AraKa  cordato,  42084. 
Ar&ifte«  orteofiica,  41726. 
Arctomecon  humUe,  41763. 
ilri«tMa  calycina,  41758. 
iirrocacia  ^ant^lorr^liira,  42137. 
Arracacha,     Arracacia    wanihorrhiza^ 

42137. 
Am    bokhara,    Prunus    hokharieruis, 

42057. 
Arundinaria  pumiOa,  41924. 
.4rtin(ffne2{a  agrosMdes,  41898. 

nepa{0ft«<<,  41747. 
il8f»<dotp6rnta  pero&a,  42824. 
Arena  orientalis,  42087. 

<aNi;a,  42088,  42089. 

sterUis,  42090,  42091. 
Avocado.    Persea    amerioana,    41688, 
41725. 

Balsam    pear,    Momordica    charantia, 

41721. 
Bamboo,  Arundinaria  pumila,  41924. 
Bambos  guadua,  42066. 
Bnrberry.     See  Berberis  spp. 
Barleria  cristata,  41963. 
Barley,  Hordeum  spp. : 

Archer,  42095. 

Cape,  42100. 

Kolden  grain,  42097. 

Goldthorpe,  42092. 

Einver,  42094. 

Po  ree,  42061. 

Pryor,  42093. 

Roseworthy  Oregon,  42096. 

short  head,  42099. 

skinless,  42101. 

square  head,  42098. 
Baryxylum  dubium,  42180,  42325. 
Ba  to,  Croton  tiglium,  41879. 
Bauhinia  candicans,  42381. 
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Benn,     adzuki,     Phaseolns    anguUiriSt 
42063. 
Bertonl,       Phaseolus       caracalla, 

41882. 
broad.  Vicia  faba,  41770. 
cape,  Phaseolus  lunaius^  42270. 
Lima.    Phaseolus    lunatus,    42075, 

42270. 
raung,  Phaseolus  aureus,  42064. 
rice,  Phaseolu8  calcaratus,  42056. 
aora,  Vicia  faha,  41770. 
soy,  Soja  max,  42059. 
See  also  Taguana. 
Beard-tongue,  Pentstemon  spp..  41772, 

41773. 
Beef  wood,  Casuarina  glauca,  42286. 
Beet,  Beta  vulgaris,  42275. 
Befri,    Indigofera    glanduJosa,    41908, 

42027. 
Berheris  sp.,  42184. 
fremontii,  41764. 
hookeri  viridis,  42186. 
repetw,  41765. 
vUmorinianat  42184. 
Beta  vulgaris,  43!27fi. 
Bichea  acuminata,  42358,  42859. 
Black    sapote,     Diotpyros    ebenaster, 

41723. 
Blighia  sajnda,  42273. 
Boehmeria  nivea,  41878. 
Bois  d^oiseau,  Litsea  laurifolia,  42370. 
Bradbury  a  plumieri,  41950. 
Bramble,  Rubua  sp.,  41922. 
Bread-nut  tree,  Brosimum  alicaatrum, 

41880. 
Brosimum  alicastrum,  41880. 
Bunchosia  sp.,  41960. 
Butia  capitata  pulposa,  41686. 

Cabugao,    Citrus    webberii    montana, 

41959. 
Cacara    erosa,    41712.    42029,    42050. 

42051. 
Cactus,  Echinoeactus  lecantei,  41767. 
Caesalpinia  coriaria,  42271. 

melanocarpa,  42382. 
Caf6  du   Soudan,   Bichea  acuminata, 

42358. 
Cajuput,  Cajuputi  leucadendra,  42357. 
Cajupuii  leucadendra,  42857. 
Calamondin,  Citrus  mitis,  41958. 
Cananga    odorata.       See     Canangium 

odoratum. 
Canangium  odoratum,  42360. 


Canavali  obtusifolium,  41816. 
Candle    tree,    Parmentiera    cereifirn. 

41722. 
Cannabis  sativa,  41728.  42166. 
Caoba.  Bauhinia  candicans,  42381. 
Capsicum  annuum,  42070,  42071, 42074. 
Caragana  arborescens,  41925. 

arborescens  redowski,  42186. 

microphylla,  42187. 

pygmaea,  42282. 

9ptno<a,  42312. 
Cardon,  Puya  chUensis,  42082. 
Carica  papaya,  42055,  42361. 
Carimana  26jrali«,  41933. 
Cassia  laevigata,  42383. 

siamca,  42362. 
CastUla  elastica,  42363. 
Castor  bean,  Ridnus  communis,  41872. 
Ca«iMirina  glauca,  42286. 
CeltU  tola,  42285. 
Cenchrus  biflorus,  41894. 
Cercidiphyllum  japomcum,  42067. 
Chaetochloa  italica,  42058. 

f7iacro«(acftl/a,  41744. 
Chamaedorea  tepejilote,  41705. 
Chayota    edulis,    41689,    41794-4179d. 

41800.  41801,  42068,  42168-42172, 
Chayote.    See  Chayota  edulis. 
Chenar,  Platanus  orientalis,  42201. 
Cherimoya.  Annona  cherimola,  41805- 

41807. 
Cherry,   flowering,   Prunus   serrulats, 
41817-41870. 

Amanogawa,  41850. 

Amayadori,  41852. 

Arlyake,  41843. 

Asagl-zakura,  41860. 

Benden,  41845. 

Bendono,  41845. 

Benl-tora-no-o,  41858. 

Botanzakura,  41861. 

ChOshu-hlzakura.  41834. 

Fugenzo,  41864. 

Fukurokuju,  41817. 

Gijozakura,  41851. 

Gyoik5,  41841. 

Giozanoma-niol.  41819. 

Goshozakura,  41849. 

Hakkasan  [Hakukazan],  418SS. 

Hatazakura,  41833. 

Higurashi,  41869. 

Hltoye-Fudanzakura.  41856. 

HorlnjI,  41847. 

IchlyO.  41838. 
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'herry — Continued. 

Jo-gloi-kd,  41857. 

j:>-nloi,  41866. 

Knn-zakura,  41827. 

Kirin,  41818. 

Kokeshimidsu,  41859. 

Kokonoye,  41829. 

Kong^san,  41842. 

Kosiiio-yama,  41835. 

Kwanzan,  41822. 

Meigetsu,  41821. 

Mikurumagaeshi  [kaisi],  41865. 

Mlnakani,  41828. 

Murasakizakura,  41830. 

Narazakura,  41836. 

Olisibayama,  41844. 

O.shima-zakura,  41855. 

Oj5chln,  41839. 

Uanzan,  41832. 

Ruiran.  41854. 

Senriko.  41831. 

Shirofugen,  41848. 

Shogetsu,  41825. 

Shujaku,  41823. 

Sliirayuki,  41868. 

Shirotae,  41837. 

Somei-yoshino,  41863. 

Sumizoine,  41820. 

Sunigadai-nioi,  41862. 

Taizan-fuknn,  41867. 

Taki-nlol,  41824. 

Unju-zakura,  41870. 

Washl-no-o  [Washlno-wo],  41826. 

Yae-akebono,  41840. 

Yedozakura,  41846. 
\ilop8is  lineariSy  42202. 

Maligna.    See  ChUopsis  linearis. 
lina  grass*  Boehmeria  fUvea,  41878. 
lionachne  barbata,  41895. 
loris  gapanOj  41896. 

paraguaiensis,  41759,  41897. 

ventricosa,  41760. 
tenuis,  41761. 

virgata,  41898. 
oriHia  insignis,  42292. 
rysopogon  montamis,  41899. 
Cu  ma,  Boehmeria  nivea,  41878. 
U     tzQ,     Citrus    nobUis     delioiosa, 

41719. 
ron.  Citrus  medica,  41716,  41926. 
'rus  aurantium,  41713,  41955. 

excelsa,  41714,  41956. 

grandis,  41711. 

hystrix,   42364. 


C«rtM— -CJontinued. 

limetta  aromcUicaf  41715,  41957. 
medica,   41716,   41926. 

odorata,  41717. 
mitis,  41958. 
nobilis  delidosOf  41719. 
sinensis,  41718. 
webberii  montana,  41959. 
Cocos  australiSy  botryophora,  ooranata, 
datily  flexuosa,  plumosOy  rwnanzof- 
fiana.     See  Butia  oapitata  pulposa, 
41686. 
Coix  lacryma-jobi,  41900. 
Cola  acuminata.     See  Bichea  acumi- 
nata. 
Colocasia  esculenta,  42020,  42021. 
Combretum  fruticosum,  42326. 

loeflingii.     See  Combretum  fruti- 
cosum. 
Copalier,     Trachylobium    verrucosum, 

42375. 
Coral-bean  tree,  Adenanthera  pavoni- 

na,  42355. 
Com,  Zea  mays,  42167,  42276. 
Cornel,    Bentham^s,    Comtu   capUata,. 

42287. 
Comus  bretschneideri,  42188. 

caffitata,  42287. 
Corylus  ferox,  41812. 
Cotton,  Qossypium  hirsutum,  41917. 
Couratari     legalis.       See     Cariniana 

legalis. 
Crab  apple,  Siberian,  Mains  baccata,. 

42081. 
Crane'«-bill,  (J cranium  fremontii,  417^, 
Crataegus    fnnnatiflda,    41952,    41953, 

42017,  42813. 
Croton-oil  plant,  Croton  tiglium,  41879. 
Croton  tiglium,  41879. 
Cuourbita  maxima,  41927. 
Cupressns  glabra,  41690. 
Currant,  Ribes  spp. : 

black,  Ribes  nigrum,  42223-42239.. 
Bang-Up,  42230. 
Beauty,  42233. 
Climax,  42232. 
Eagle,  42236. 
Eclipse,  42224. 
Ethel,  42227. 
Kerry,  42238. 
Lee's  Prolific,  42239. 
Magnus,  42281. 

Mervellle  de  la  Glronde,  42226.. 
Monarch,  42285. 
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Currant — Gontinued. 
black — Ck>ntinued. 
Norton,  42237. 
Ontario,  42229. 
Saunders,  42228. 
Success,  42225. 
Topsy,  42228. 
Winona,  42284. 
See  also  Rihet  dikmoha,  42318. 
garden,  Ribes  vulgare,  4198&-41990, 
42240-42287. 
Champagne.  42256. 
Climax,  42259. 
Cumberland,  42260. 
Fay's  Prolific,  42243. 
Frauenderfer,  42255. 
Greenfield,  42246. 
Kaiser,  4226L 
La  Conde,  42247. 
Large  Bed,  42254. 
Large  Wlilte,  42260. 
Long-Buncbied  Holland,  42252 
Moore's  Seedling,  42257. 
New  Red  Dutch,  41988,  42242. 
Pomona,  42258. 
Prince  Albert,  4225L 
Raby  Castle,  42245. 
Rankin's  Red.  42248. 
Red  Dutch,  42240. 
Red  English,  42258. 
Red  Qrape,  42244. 
Scotch,  41989. 
Utrecht,  41990. 
Verrieris  White,  42262. 
Victoria,  42241. 
Wentworth  Leviathan.  42267. 
White  Brandenburg,  42263. 
White  Cherry,  42264. 
White  Grape,  42265. 
White  Pearl,  42266. 
Wilder,  42249. 

Cyclolobium  hlanchetianum,  41937. 
Cymbopetalum  penduli/lorum,  42047. 
Cymhopogon  coloratUB,  42048. 
Cypress,    smooth,    Cupressus    glabra, 
41690. 

Dalea  johnsoni.     See  Paroaela  John- 

soni. 
Danewort,  Sambucua  ebulus,  42298. 
Danthonia  pallida,  41752. 
Dasheen,  Colocasia  esculenta,  42020. 
Dasylirion  toheeleri,  42203. 
Delphinium  9oaposum,  41766. 


Dictyoaperma  alba.    See  lAiKma  Qlb9. 
Dinebra  arabioa,  41902. 
Dioscorea  spp.,  42052,  42054. 

trifldaf  42053. 
Dioipyroa  ebenaater,  41723. 

kaki,     416P1--41702,    4177M1798. 
42138-42165. 
Divl-divi,  Caeaalpinia  cariarUi,  42271. 

Ear-flower,    sacred.    Cymbopetahm 

penduH/lorum,  42047. 
EcMnocactua  lecontei,  41767. 
Eragrpatia  abyaainica,  41903. 

elegana,  41904. 
Erianthua  fulvua.     See  EriaMhu*  rv 
flpUua. 

rufipilua,  41685. 
Erythrina  flabellifamUa,  42201 
X  Eacallonia  langleyenaia,  41962. 
Espina  corona,  Oleditaia  amorphaUei, 

42327. 
Espinillo,  Acacia  moniliformit,  42322. 
Euchlaena  mexieana,  41905. 
Eugenia  klotzachiana,  42030. 

parkeri,  42366. 

Feronia     elephantum.      See    Ferwi« 
Umania, 
limonia,  42268. 
FUma  lacor,  41720. 
Fir,  Abiea  Hbirica,  42311. 
Flax,     Linum    uaitatiaaimum,    41S1L 
42037. 
Riga  (Russian),  42037. 
Fountain    tree,    Spathodea   campan* 

lata,  42373. 
Fragaria  spp.,  41977-41987. 

chiloenaia,  42072. 
Funtumia  elaatica,  42367. 

Oarcinia  epunctata,  42085. 

meatoni,  41802. 
Oarugandra  amorphoidea.    See  Okdi- 

aia  amorphoidea. 
Geonama  erythroapadioe,  41934. 
Geranium  fremantii,  41768w 
Gleditaia  amorphoidea,  4SSSl^^ 

caapica,  42288. 
Goaaypium  hirautum,  41917. 
Gourd,  loofah,  Luff  a  acutangula.  ^^  I 
Granadilla.   See  Paaaiflora  spp. 
Grape,  Vitia  spp.,  41707.  41877. 

Amur,  Vitia  amurenaia,  42320. 
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Grass.  See  AUoteropHs',  Andropogon, 
Aphtda,  Arisiida,  Arundinella, 
Cemhrus,  ChaetocMoOj  Ohio- 
nachne,  CJUorit,  ChryBopogon, 
Coix,  Cymbopogon,  Danth^mia^ 
Dinehra,  EragrostU,  Euohlaena, 
Hoicus,  Hamalocenchrus,  IscJiae- 
mum,  IseOema,  ManisurU^  Pani- 
cum,  Pennisetum,  PoUinia, 
Thelepogon,  Themeda,  Traehys, 
Tricholaena. 
blue     star,     Ohloris     venirioosa, 

41760. 
brown-top,  PoUinia  fulva,  41764. 
cockatoo,    AlloteropHs   semidlaia, 

41751. 
Johnson,  HoUms  halepenaU,  41906. 
kangaroo.       Themeda      farskaUi, 
41757. 
Themeda  gigantea  avenaoea, 
41748. 
lemon,  Cymbopogon  coloratus, 

42048. 
Natal,  THcholaena  rosea,  41921. 
Rhodes,  Chlorit  gayana,  41896. 
rice,    Homalocenchrus  hexandntSf 

41750. 
silver,  DanthotUa  paUtda,  41762. 
Sudan,  Bolcus  aerghum  sudanen- 

aU,  41907. 
sugar,  PoUinia  fidwi,  41754. 
white-topped,   Dant?ign4a  paUida, 
41752. 
See  also  Job's- tears.  Pal  wan,  Telf, 
and  Teosinte. 
Gluadua,  Bambos  guadua,  42066. 
Quadua  anguaiifolia.  See  Bambos  gua- 

dua. 
5uava,    Psidium    spp.,    41706,    42089, 
42295. 
mountain.     Psidium     morUanum, 
42296. 
^uayacan,    Caesalpinia    melanocarpa, 
42382. 

^alimodendron  argenteum.    See  HaU' 
modendron  Ttalodendron, 
halodendron,  42283. 
iawthorn.   Crataegus  pinnatiftda, 

41952,  41953.  42017,  42313. 
lazel,  Corylus  ferox,  41812. 
ledysarum  boreale,  41901. 
esculentum,  42191. 
flarescens,  42192. 


Hedysarum  pabulare,  41769. 

Heliconia  sp..  41942. 

Hemp,  Cannabis  sativa,  41728,  42166. 

Tochigi,  42166. 
Hesperethusa  cremOata,  41947. 
Hibiscus  esoulentus.    See  Abelmoschus 
esotUentus, 

syriaous,  42302,  42808. 
Holcus  fuhms,  41755. 

halepensis,  41906. 

plumosus,  41756. 

sorghum,  42060,   42278. 
sudanensis,  41907. 
Homalocenchrus  hexandrus,  41760. 
Honey  locust,  Qleditsia  spp: 

Argentine,  Oleditsia  amorphoides, 
42327. 

Caspian,  Oleditsia  caspica,  42288. 
Honeysuckle.    See  Lonicera  spp. 
Hop,    Foundling.    Humulus    lupulus, 
42024. 

Hordeum   distiohon  palmeUa,   42092- 
42095,42097. 
vulgare,  42098. 

coel6<f0,  42061. 

pallidum,  42096,  42099,  42100. 
trifurcatum,  42101. 
Huang  ko  shu,  Fic««  laoor,  41720. 
iri«mii{fi«  7«fmZti«,  42024. 
Huckleberry,  Vaccinium  ovatum,  41730. 
Hydrangea  bretschneideri,  42189. 
xanthoneura  toUsonii,  42190. 
Bymenaea  verrucosa.    See  Trachylob- 

ium  verrucosum. 
HypTiaene  coriacea,  42868. 

Ibir&-pit&,  Baryxylum  dubium,  42325. 
Hang  -  ilang,     Canangium     odoratum, 
42360. 

Indigo.    See  Indigofera  spp. 
Indigofera  argentea,  41929. 

glandulosa,  41908,  42027. 

hirsuta,  42173. 

longeraceniosa,  42174. 

suffruticoaa,  42175. 

«i4matra?M,  42176. 

tinctoria,  42181. 

trifoUata,  41909,  42028. 
Inkberry,  Randia  aculeata,  41810. 
Inodes  texana,  42280. 
/nf«ia  bijuga,  42369. 
Tpomoea  sp.,  41935. 
/8a/i8  tinctoria,  42182. 
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Ischaemum  aristatumy  41910. 

wusirale  villosum,  41749. 

pilosum,  41911. 

sulcatum,  41912. 
Iseilema  anthephoroides,  41913. 

toightii,  41914. 

Jaboncillo,  Sapindus  saponaria,  42038. 
JaboticabSi  Myrciaria  sp.,  42031. 
Jaiiguario,  Phaseolua  semierectus, 

41928. 
Jequltiba,  Cariniana  legalis,  41938. 
Job's- tears,  Coix  lacryma^jobi,  41900. 
Juglana  damingensis,  41930. 

mandshurica,  42314. 

regia,   41776-41778,   42022,   42023. 
42041-42045. 
Jujube,  Ziffiphiis  jujuba.    See  Tsao. 

Kakl,  Diospyros  kaJd: 
Ama-hlyakume,  42160. 
Ajua-yemon,  42149. 
Anzai,  41691. 
Benigaki,  41699. 
Chljo,  41779. 
Ghiomatsu,  41696. 
Dojo-hachlya,  42152. 
FiJuwara-gOBho,  41695. 
Fuji,  42147. 
Fuyu,  42165. 
Giombo,  42139. 
Gobangaki,  41789. 
Hana-gosho,  41787. 
Handai,  41792. 
Hiragaki,  41702. 
Hira-sanenasbl,  41700. 
Hon-gosbo,  41693. 
Ibogakl,  41698. 
Inayama,  42156. 
Jlro,  42155. 
Jlsha,  41791. 
Kiara,  42146. 
Koharu,  42141, 42143. 
Koshu-hlyakume,  42150. 
Kubo,  41692. 
Kumono,  42145. 
Manzu-gakl,  41783. 
Marugaki,  42138. 
Mlshirazu,  42148. 
Mompei,  41786. 
Moriya,  41780. 
Nlyorodo,  41781. 
Onlhira,  42163.  '^ 

Oranda-gosho,  41782. 


Kaki— Continued. 

Osoraku,  41697. 

Rendaijl-hiragaki.  41798. 

Sakata,  41790. 

Sakushu-mishlrazu,  41701, 42144. 

Sanenashi,  42159. 

Shlmofnri,  42140,  42158. 

Sbiroto-damashi,  42154. 

Shiunshlo,  42164. 

Shiyogatsu,  42157. 

Shyozuemon,  41784. 

Takura,  42144. 

Tokuda-gosho,  42153. 

Toyo-oka,  41694. 

Yashima,  42162. 

Ye-gosho,  42161. 

Yoroi-odoshi,  41788. 

Yotsu-myotan,  42142. 

Yotsumimi,  41785. 

Yotsumizo,  42151. 
Kola    nut,   Bichea   acuminata,  42358, 

42359. 
K*u  kua,  Momordica  charafUia,  41T21. 

Lantana  camara  nivea,  41931. 
liarch,  Larut  dahurica  prindpii  np- 

prechtiiy  ^194. 
Ijari4B  dahurica  principis  ftfpprerW«. 

42194. 
Iiarkspur,.  Detphiniutn  scapotim,  4176<x 
Lathyrus  latifoHus,  42076. 
odaratus^  42077. 
sylvestris,  42078,  42079. 
vemus,  42080. 
Laurel    cberry,    Laurocerawt  «*»* 

nata,  41813. 
Laurocera8us  acuminata,  41813. 
Leeraia    hexandra.      See  Homdlocf^' 

chrua  hexandrus, 
Lelegachatsch,     OlMitsia    cft«P»f«' 

42288. 
Lemon,  royal.  Citrus  excelsa,  41T14 
lAcania  sp.,  41048. 
Ligustrum  ovalifolium  X  o6«i«»/^"* 

regelianum,  42211-42222. 
Lilac,  Syringa  emodi,  42319. 
Lilium  giganteum,  41687. 
Lily,  Lilium  giganteum,  41687. 
Limon-real,     Citrus     excOaa,    4ini 

41956. 
Lim^nia  acidUsima.  See  Hesperttkt^ 

crenulata, 
Linoma  alba,  42365. 
Linum  usitatissimum,  41811,  ^O^T. 
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Litsea  lauHfolia,  42370. 

aebifera.    See  Litsea  laurifolia. 
Lonchocarpus  formoHanuB,  42371. 
Lonicera  chrysantha,  42315. 
hUpida,  42316. 
kesselrinffi.  See  lA>nicera  orientalis 

langifolia. 
orientalis  langifolia,  41946. 
ntprechtianaf  42317. 
Tx)-thi.   Alloteropsis   semialata,  41751. 
liUoern,   Hunter   River,   Medicago  so- 
tiva,  42281. 
Ladakh,  Medicago  falcata,  42018. 
See  also  Alfalfa. 
Luehea   divaricata.     See   Alegria   di- 

raricata, 
Luffa  acutangnla,  42068. 

Mncadamia  temifolia,  41808. 
Macrolobium  sp.    See  Vouapa  sp. 
Madrofia,  Arbutus  arizonica,  41726. 
M<aus  baccatOy  42081. 
Manisuris  compressa,  41745. 
Maple,  Acer  ginnala,  42310. 
Meal,  Triticum  aestivum,  42065. 
Medicago  falcata,  42018. 
sativa,  42279,  42281. 
Medlar,  Mespilus  germanioa,  41803. 
Melaleuca  leucadendron.   See  Oafuputi 

leucadendra, 
MelUotus  officinalis,  42019. 
Mespilus  gennanica,  41808. 
Meston's  garclnia,    Oarcinia  mestoni, 

41802. 
Michelia  cathoartii,  41814. 
Millet,  ChaetoclOoa  italica,  42058. 

pearl,  Pennisetum  gtaucum,  ASSBi. 
Mimusops  elengi,  41809. 
Momordica  cfiarantia,  41721. 
Mu    chin.    Hibiscus    syriacus,    42802, 

42303. 
Myrciaria  sp.,  42031. 
Myrianthus  arboreus,  42073. 

Naplnday,  Acacia  bonariensiSt  43B21. 
Naranjilla,  Solanum  quitoense,  42034. 
Nectarine,    Atnygdalus    persica    nee- 

tarina,  41739,  42200. 
Nepheliuin  lappaceum,  42086. 
Nettle  tree,  Celtis  tola,  43286. 
Nicfttiana  acuminata^  42383. 

alata,  42834. 

angustifoUa  crispa,  42347. 


Kicotiana  calyci flora,  42848. 

campawulata.    See  Nicotiana  rus- 

tica,  42843. 
chinensis,  42335. 
glauca,  42836. 
langsdorfii,  42337. 
latissima.    See  Nicotiana  tabacum 

macrophylla,  42352. 
longiflora,  42338. 
macrophylla.    See  Nicotiana  ta&o- 

cum  macrophylla f  42353. 
paniculata,  42339. 
plumbaginifolia,  42840. 
Quadrivalvis,  42341. 
rustica,  42342,  42343. 
sanderae,  42354. 
sUvestris,  42344. 
snaveolens,  42345. 
tabacum,  42346. 

maorophyUa,  42352,  42353. 
trf^onopA^Ua,  42849. 
undulata,  42350. 
v<«oo«a,  42351. 
i^y<<a  ogeche,  42277. 

Oats,  iii^ena  epp. : 
Algerian,  42090. 
Black  Tartarian,  42087. 
CalCQtta,  42091. 
Clydesdale,  42089. 
Ruakura,  42068. 
Ogeechee  lime,  Nyssa  ogecKe,  42277. 
Okra,  Abelmoschus  esoulentUM,  41724. 
Operculina  tuberosa,  41949. 
Ophiopogon  faponicus,  41923. 
Orange,    Calamondin,     Citrus    nUtis, 
41958. 
Chinese,  Citrus  mitis,  41958. 
mandarin,  Citrus  nobilis  deliciosa, 

41719. 
sour,    Citrus    aurantium,    41713, 
41955. 
See  also  Citrus  sinensis,  41718. 
Orecana  brava,  Oeonoma  erythrospa- 

dice,  41934. 
Orejuela,     Cymbopetalum    penduliflo- 
rum,  42047. 

Pachyrhizus   angtUatus.     See   Cacara 

erosa, 
Paederia  foetida,  41876. 
Paeonia  moutan.      See  Paeonia  suf- 
frutioosa. 
suffruticosa,  41710. 
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Palm,  Butia  capitata  t>ulpo9a,  41686. 

Ohamaedorea  iepefUotej  41705. 

deonoma  erythrospadice,  41dd4. 

Hyphaene  coriacea,  42868. 

Inodes  texana,  422S0, 

Linoma  alha,  42865. 

Trachycarpui  takil,  41871. 
Palo  borracho,  ChoHHa  inHgum^  422&2. 
Palwan,  Andropog<m  omMOaiUB,  41885. 
Panicum  distachyon,  41746. 

foli09um,  41758. 

semialatum.       See       AUoteropHs 
9emialata. 

teneriffae.   See  Tricholaena  rosea. 
Papa    (let    rio,    Stigmaphyllon    fatro- 

phaefolium,  42830. 
Papatinga,  Alpinia  sp.,  41941. 
Papaya,  Carica  papaya^  42055,  42861. 
Papeda,  Citrus  hysirix,  42SM. 
ParmerUiera  cereifera,  41722. 
Parosela  johnsoni,  41771. 
PasHfiora  sp.,  42088. 

fUamentosat  42289. 

herbertioTM,  42290. 

Hgularia,  42035,  42269. 

m4ar^a,  42082. 

«u&ero9a,  42291. 
Pa  tou.  Croton  tiglium,  41879. 
Pau  de  sangue,  Pterocarpus  violaceua, 
41936,  41939. 

Cyclolohium  hlanehetiawum,  41987. 
Pau  roxo,  PeUogyne  paucifloru,  41988. 
Paulcvmia  fortunei,  42036. 
Pea,  everlasting,   I^t^yrut  kifi/oU<M, 
42076. 

flat    Lathyrus    sylvestris,    42078, 
42079. 

sweet,  Lathyrus  odoratus,  42077. 
Pea  tree,  Caragana  spp.,  42186,  42312. 

dwarf,  Caragatia  pygmaea^  42282. 

Siberian,    Cardgana    arhorescens, 
41925. 
Peach,  Amygdalus  perHea: 

Agra,  Large,  41740. 

(Australia),  41727,  41881. 

(China),  42300,  42301,  42879. 

Country.  41733. 

Flat    China,    AmygdaZus   persica 
platycarpa,  41727,  41737. 

Hardoi,  41738. 

(India),  41731-41788, 41740-41743. 

Kashmiri,  small  red,  41742. 
small  white,  41741. 
white.  41732. 


Peach — Continued. 

Large  Red,  41735,  41736. 
Lin  t'ao,  42300.  42301. 
Mai-Cha,  41743. 
(New  Zealand),  4217& 
Peen-to,  Amygdalus  persica  fktf- 

carpa,  41727,  41787. 
(Quetta),  41731. 
Seharunpur,  41733,  417S5,  41736l 
silver,  41734. 
weeping,  42178. 
Peanut,     Arachis     hypogaea,    42S7T. 

42378. 
Pear,    Moroccan,    Pyrus   mcmofnm 
42274. 
wild  (China),  Pyrus  sp.,  42301 
willow-leaved    (Caucasus),  ?ifw 
salicifolia,  41729. 
PeUogyne  pauciflora,  41988. 
Peltophorum    vogelianum.    See  Bar- 

yxylum  duhium. 
Pewnisetum  cenchroides.    See  Pe»ir 
setum  ciliare. 
cOiare,  41915. 
glaucum,  42284. 
iyphoideum.    See  Pennisetum  ^^^ 
cum. 
Pentstemon  palmeri,  41772, 

utahensis,  41773. 
Peony,     tree,     Pasonia     suffrutUm- 

41710. 
Pepper,  red,  Capsicum  armuum,  42(fiO, 

42071,  42074. 
Pera  do  campo,  Eugenia  ktotuchioH. 

42030. 
PerUla  frutescens,  42062,  42063. 

ocymoides.    See  PeriUa  fruteit^ 
Peroba,  Aspidosperma  peroba,  42321 
Persea  americana,  41688,  41725. 

gratissima.    See  Persea  amencona. 
Persimmon,   Chinese.     See  Kald. 

Japanese.    See  Kaki. 
Phaseolus  adenanthus^  41951 

angularis,  42063. 

aureus,  42064. 

herttmH.    See  Phaseolus  carseaU 

calcaratus,  42056. 

carctcalla,  41882. 

lunatus,  42075,  42270. 

seniiereotus,  41928. 

vulgaris,  42049. 
Phyllanthus  acidus,  41943. 

distichus.    See  PhyUanthus  oetM 
X  PhysaHs  bunyardi,  42196. 
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PlmeDto  duloe  niorr<^n,  Capsicum  an- 

nuum,  42074. 
Pine,    white-barked.   Pinus    bungeana, 

41d54. 
PitMia  bungeana,  41954. 
Piptadenia  sp.,  41940. 
PitTiecoctenium  cynanchaides,  42328. 
Pittosporum  bioolor,  42298. 
eriocarpunit  42294. 
fairchUdi,  42177. 
Plane  tree,   oriental,   Platanus  orien- 

talis,  42179,  42201. 
Platanus  orientalU,  42179,  42201. 
Plum,     Annandale,     Prunus     bokhar- 

iensis,  42057. 
Plume-grass,    Brian  thus   ruflpilus, 

41685. 

Plumerilh),     Gombretum     fruticomtm, 
42326. 

Poa  abysainica.     See  Eragrostis  abys- 
sinica, 

Pol»  du  cap,  PhaseoVus  lunatus,  42270. 
Pollinia  cumingii.    See  PolUnia  fuhoa. 

fulva,  41754. 
Poppy,  Arctomecon  hwnile,  41763. 
Parana  racemosa,  41875. 
Potato,     I^lnster    Wonder,     Solatium 
tuberosum,  42210. 

wild,  Solan/um  sp.,  42026. 
Privet,  hybrid.  42211--42222. 
Prosopis  sp.,  42329. 

chUensis,  42025. 

juli/loror.     See  Prosopis  chUensis. 
Prunus  acuminata.    See  Laurocerasus 
acuminata, 

armeniaca,  42380. 

bokhariensiSj  42057. 

hortulan^if  41704. 

persica.     See  Amy^(!a2tt«  persica. 

persica  platycarpa.    See  Amygda- 
lus  persica  platycarpa, 

serrulata,  41817-41870. 

tangutica.    See  AmygdaVus  tangu- 
tica. 

Psidium  acre,  42296. 

guajava,  41706,  42039, 

montanum,  42296. 
Pterocarpus  violaceus,  41936,  41939. 
Pterocarya  caucaMca.    See  Pterocarya 
fraxinifolia. 

fraximfolia,  432ffl, 

Pummelo,  Citrus  grandis,  41711. 
Puya  chilensis,  42082. 


Pyrus  sp.,  42304. 

baccata.    See  Mahis  baocata. 
germanioa.      See    MespUus    ger- 

manica, 
mamorensiSf  42214, 
salicifolia,  41729. 
sorbus.    See  Sorbus  domestioa, 

Queensland  nut,  MacadanUa  temi folia, 

41808. 
Quillay,  Ol^ditsia  amorphoides,  42327. 

Rambutan,      Nephelium      lappaoeum, 

42086. 
Ramie.  Boehmeria  nivea,  41878. 
Randia  sp.  42040. 

aculeata,  41810. 
Raspberry.  Rubus  spp.,  41964-41976. 

Alexandria,  41964. 

Banmforth  Seedling,  41971. 

Devon,  41972. 

Golden  Drop,  41975. 

Guinea,  41976. 

Hailsham,  41965. 

MerveiUe    Rouge     (Belle    Fonte- 
nay),  41966. 

Northumberland   Fillbasket.     See 
Baumforth  Seedling. 

Norwich  Wonder,  41973. 

November  Abundance,  41967. 

October  Yellow,  41968. 

Profusion,  41974. 

Surprise  d*Automne,  41969. 

Yellow  Four  Seasons,  41970. 

Yellow  Superlative,  41976. 
Ravenala  madagascariensis,  42872. 
Renealmia  sp.    See  Alpinia  sp. 
Ribes  dikuscha,  42818. 

nigrum,  ^22S-A22S9. 

vulgare,  41988-41990,  42240-42267. 
Ricinus  communis,  41872. 
Rose    of    Sharon,    Hibiscus    syriacus, 

42302,  42303. 
Rottboellia  compressa.    See  Manisuris 

compressa. 
Rubber  tree,  CastUla  elastica,  42363. 

Lagos,   Funtumia  elastica,  42367. 
Rubus  spp.,  41922,  41964-41976. 

Salazaria  mexicana,  41774. 

Salt  tree,  Halimodendron  halodendron, 

42283. 
Sambucus  ebnlus,  42298. 
San  False,  Cassia  laevigata,  42383. 
So  pin  du  8  saponaria,  42038. 
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Sato-inio,  ColocaMa  etculenta,  42021. 
Sechiiitn  edule.     See  Chayota  edulis. 
Service  tree.  Sorbus  domestica,  41703, 

41804. 
Sesban  aculeatum,  41016. 
Sctafia    macrostachya.      See    Chaeto- 
ehloa  m<icro»tachya. 

italica.     See  Chaetochloa  italica. 
Shan  li  hung,  Crat<iegu9  pinnatiftda, 

41952.  41953,  42017. 
Sia-la-hung,     Crataegus     pinnatifldat 

41952,  41958. 
Sincamas,  Cacara  erosa,  41712. 
Snow  creeper.  Parana  raoemosay  41875. 
Soapberry,  Sapindus  saponaria,  42038. 
Soja  max,  42059. 
Solanum  sp.,  42026. 

quitoense,  42034. 

tuhero9um,  42210. 
Sollya  heterophyllaj  42299. 
Sora  mame,  Vicia  faha,  41770. 
Sorbus  domestical  41703,  41804. 
Sorghum.    See  Holcus  sorghum. 
Sorghum  halepense.    See  HoUms  hale- 
pensis. 

vulgare.    See  Holcus  sorghum. 
Soto  caballo,  Alegria  divaricata,  42823. 
Sotol,  DasylMon  wheeleri,  42208. 
Spathodea  campanulata,  42373. 
Spiraea  veitchi,  42195. 
Squash,  Cucurbita  maxima,  41927. 
Stigmaphyllon  jatrophaefolium,  42830. 
Strawberry,  Fragaria  spp. : 

(Chile),  42072. 

Countess,  41980. 

Filbert  Pine,  41981. 

Fillbasket,  41982. 

GiTon*s  Late  Prolific,  41983. 

Hibberd's  George  V,  41984. 

Laxton*s  Latest,  41986. 

Merveille  de  France,  41977. 

Reward,  41986. 

St.  Antoine  de  Padoue,  41978. 

St.  Fiacre.  41979. 

Waterloo.  41987. 
Styrax  hookeri,  41815. 
Sugar-apple.  Annona  squamosa^  41878. 
Sweet    clover,    yellow,    Melilotus    of- 

flcinalis,  42019. 
Syringa  emodi,  42319. 

Ta guana.  Phaseolus  i>ulgariSj  42049. 

Tala.  Celtis  tala,  42285. 

Taro,  Colocasia  escu1^7ita,  42021. 


Tarumft,    Vitex  monteviden9i9,  42331 
Teak,  Tectona  grandis,  42874. 
Tectona  grandis,  42374. 
Teff,  Eragrostis  abyssinica,  41908. 
Teosinte,  Euchlaena  mexicana,  41901 
Tetranthera   laurifolia.    See  Lontim- 

carpus  formosianus. 
Thelepogon  elegans,  41918. 
Themeda  forskaUi,  41757. 
gigantea  avenacea,  41748. 
qu€idriralvis,  41919. 
Thorn-apple,  Chinese,  Crataegut  p» 
natiflda,  41952,  41953,  42017.  42311 
Thunbergia  sp.,  41932. 
Tihi-tihi,  Citrus  medica  odoroffl,  4171T. 
Tipu,  Tipuana  tipu,  4238L 
Tipfiana  speeiosa.     See  Tipuana  Hfn, 

42881. 
Titenca,  Puya  chilensis,  42062. 
Tobacco.    See  Niootiana  spp. 
Toluifera  baisamum,  42272. 
Toulu,  Toluifera  balsamunh  422T2. 
To-ura,  Holcus  sorghum,  42278. 
Trachycarpus  takil,  41871 
Trachylobium  verrucosum,  42375. 
Trachys  mucronata,  41920. 
Traveler's-tree,     Ravenala    wm«J«^ 

cariensis,  42372. 
Tree    peony,    Paeonia    suffrutitoH. 

41710. 
Tricholaena  rosea,  41921. 
Tripa  de  Braya.  Pithecoctenium  cpr 

anchoides,  42828. 
TrUicum  aestivum,  41991-42008, 4301S. 
42014,  42016,  42065.  42102-421H 
42116^42136.  42207. 42208. 
durum,  42007-42012,  42015.  42115. 

X  polonicum,  42206. 
polonicum,  42209. 
turgidum,  42206. 
vulgare.    See  Triticum  a€#*»«* 
Tsao,  Ziziphus  jujuba: 
Ma  yd,  42309. 
Pu  tao,  42305,  42307.  42808. 
Tan.  42306. 
Tusca.  Acacia  moniliformis,  42322. 
Typhonodorum  Undleyanum,  42S7t 
madagascariensis.     See  T¥P^<^\ 
dorum  Hndleifanum. 

Ucutiba,   Virola  sp.,  41945. 
Udo,  Aralia  cordata,  42084. 

Nakate  White,  42064. 
Uspib,  Licania  sp.,  41048. 
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Vaccinium  ovatum,  41730. 

Vetchling,    spring,    Lathyrus    vemuSy 

42080. 
Viburnum  hupchense,  42107. 

lobophyllum,  42108. 

rhytidophyllum,  42100. 
Vicia  faba.  41770. 
Virola  t^„  41045. 
Vitex  itumtevidensis,  42332. 
Vitis  amnrenHs,  42320. 

armata.    See  Vitis  davidU, 

earibaea.    See  Vitis  tUiaefoUa, 

davidii,  41877. 

tUiaefolia,  41707. 
Vouapa  sp.,  41044. 

Walnut,  Juyluns  spp. : 

Dominican.   Juglans   domingensis, 

41030. 
English.    See  Persian. 
Manchurinn,  Juglans  mandshurica^ 

42314. 
Persian,  Juglans  regia: 
Abrams,  42022. 
Avon,  42041. 
Holden,  42045. 
(India),  4177^-41778. 
Leland,  42044. 
Livingston,  42042. 
Ontario,  42023. 
Thomson,  42043. 
Wheat,  Triticum  spp. : 

(Australia),    42102-42136,   42205- 

42200. 
Avoca,  42123. 
Bayah,  42131. 
Blout's  Larabrigg,  42207. 
Bob's,  42113. 
Bunyip,  42135. 
Canberra,  42100. 
Cedar.  42112. 
(Chosen),  42065. 
College  Eclipse,  42121. 
College  Purple  Straw,  42128. 
Comeback,  42114. 


Wheat — Continued. 

Commonwealth,  42106. 

Correirs  No.  3,  42122. 

Crossbred  28,  42110. 

Currawa,  42105. 

Dart's  Imperial,  42110. 

Federation.  42102-42104. 

Firbank,  42136. 

Florence.  42111. 

Galland's  Hybrid,  42205. 

Gamma,  42130. 

Oluyas,  42120. 

Huguenot,  42115. 

(India),  41001-42016. 

Kathlas,  42000-42012. 

(Korea),  42065. 

Major,  42107. 

Marshairs  No.  3,  42118. 

Nardoo,  42108. 

Nevertire,  42206. 

Nyngan,  42208. 

Penny,  42116. 

Polish,  42200. 

Purple  Straw,  42127,  42128. 

Thew,  42126. 

Triumph,  42125. 

Viking,  42132. 

Wallace,  42124. 

Warden,  42117. 

White  Tufltnin,  42133. 

Yandllla  King,  42120. 

Zealand  Blue.  42134. 
Woad.  Jsatin  tinctoria,  42182. 
Wood-apple,  Feronia  Umonia,  42268. 

Yam,  ManawA,  Dioscorea  sp.,  42052. 
Yam  hejin.  Cacara  crosa,  41712,  42029, 

42050,  42051. 
Yanipee,  Dioscorea  sp.,  42054. 

white,  Dioscorea  trifida,  42053. 
Yucca  angvstissima,  41775. 

Zea  mays,  42167.  42276. 
Ziziphus  jujuba,  42046.  42305-42300. 
satira.    See  ZizipJius  jujuba. 
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IKTBODUCTOBY  STATEMENT. 

This  inventory  covers  the  spring  months  of  the  year  preceding 
our  entry  into  the  Great  War.  During  those  months  40  countries 
sent  freely  through  their  official  representatives,  or  allowed  to  pass 
freely,  the  plant  material  collected  within  their  borders  which  this 
inventory  describes.  In  the  light  of  recent  events  this  fact  takes  on 
a  new  significance.  It  shows  the  spirit  of  free  exchange  of  mate- 
rial of  the  greatest  value  which  existed  before  the  war,  material 
from  which  food  crops  of  great  importance  could  be  developed. 
Upon  no  single  species  of  plant  had  any  nation  placed  an  embargo. 
It  was  possible  at  any  time  through  official  requests  to  secure  every 
courtesy  desired  and,  often  without  cost,  all  plant  material  asked 
for.  The  policy,  followed  by  this  office  for  10  years,  of  offering  to 
.secure  free  of  cost  small  quantities  of  plant  mat^^al  of  American 
species  may  have  been  in  part  responsible  for  the  hearty  assistance 
rendered  by  these  representatives  of  40  foreign  countries.  Even  the 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  who  guarded  jealously  every  avenue  of  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world,  sent  a  shipment  of  plants  as  a 
gift  to  this  Government  previous  to  the  war. 

This  inventory  describes  collections  made  by  only  one  representa- 
tive of  the  office,  Mr.  H.  M.  Curran,  who  as  a  collaborator  collected, 
in  connection  with  other  work  upon  which  he  was  engaged  in  Colom- 
bia, seeds  of  some  rare  and  interesting  oil  palms  and  of  tropical  for- 
est and  other  economic  trees  of  that  country. 

Of  the  material  sent  in  by  correspondents,  the  cerealists  will  be 
interested  in  a  collection  of  South  African  endemic  varieties  of  wheat 
(Xos.  42391  to  42426)  which  Mr.  I.  B.  Pole  Evans  reports  have  been 
cultivated  for  many  years  on  irrigated  lands;  and  in  the  Papago 
sweet  com  of  Arizona  (No.  42642),  which  may  prove  valuable  for 
silage  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

Four  good  tropical  bonavist  beans  (Xos.  42577  to  42580)  from 
British  Guiana,  one  of  which  lasts  for  two  years,  may  interest  Florida 
truck  growers;  and  a  relative  of  the  udo  from  the  Himalayas, /I r«Zm 
cacficmirica  (No.  42607),  which  is  hardy  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 
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near  Boston,  deserves  to  be  tested  in  comparison  with  the  Japanese 
vegetable. 

A  most  noterworthy  addition  is  the  Grimaldi  collection  of  hybrid 
grapes,  selections  of  many  hundreds  of  hybrids  made  by  Dn  Clcmente 
Grimaldi  between  the  Italian  varieties  of  the  European  grape  and 
various  American  species  of  Vitis  (Nos.  42477  to  42519).  These  were 
presented  by  Mr.  F,  Paulsen,  director  of  the  Regio  Vivaio  di  Viti 
Americane,  direct  from  Palermo.  They  are  presumed  to  contain  soni? 
stock  varieties  and  direct  producers  of  exceptional  value  because  of 
their  resistance  to  drought  and  to  an  excea»ve  content  of  lime  in  tht 
soil. 

Tlie  cherimoya  has  shown  itself  so  well  adapted  to  cultivation  in 
California  and  Florida  and  its  rapid  recovery  from  frost  injury  has 
been  so  noticeable  that  five  named  grafted  varieties  from  Chile  (Nos. 
42897  to  42901),  gifts  of  Sr.  Adolf o  Eastman,  of  San  Francisco  de 
Limache,  have  already  attracted  considerable  attention  in  those  re- 
gions where  this  delicious  fruit  can  be  grown. 

The  roselle  jelly  plant  is  a  success  in  Florida  and  Texas,  but  too 
often  the  crop  is  cut  short  by  frost.  Westerns  strain,  Temprano. 
which  matures  20  days  before  the  others,  may  make  the  growing  of 
this  remarkable  jelly-producing  plant  a  success  farther  north  (Nos. 
42471  to  42476). 

The  Macadamia  is  bearing  in  southern  Florida  and  California, 
and  several  people  are  studying  its  possibilities.  Macadamia  minor 
(No.  42468),  a  smaller  species  sent  in  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Bailey,  should  be 
tested  in  the  same  localities. 

We  are  accustomed  to  connect  high  protein  content  with  leguminous 
crops,  but  in  the  Capoeira  branco,  Solanv/m  huUatum  (No.  42815), 
which  Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Hunnicutt,  of  Lavras,  Brazil,  reports  is  rel- 
ished by  cattle  and  horses,  we  have  one  of  the  Solanaceae,  the  leaves 
of  which,  according  to  analysis,  contain  20  to  28  per  cent  of  protein, 
and  the  branches  14.06  per  cent  of  protein,  dry  wei^t.  This  is  higher 
in  protein  than  many  alfalfas,  and  it  deserves  the  consideration  of 
forage-crop  specialists. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Maiden,  of  Sydney,  Australia,  proposes  the  Japanese 
grass,  Osterdarma  Tnatrella  (No.  42389),  for  culture  on  swamps  and 
dry  flats  near  the  sea  and  believes  it  worthy  of  triul  in  sand-hill  dis- 
tricts or  on  saline  lands  near  the  coast. 

It  is  recognized  that  bamboo  thickets  form  good  grazing  grounds 
for  cattle.  The  switch  cane  of  our  Southern  States  no  doubt  fur- 
nishes a  very  considerable  amount  of  fodder  for  southern  cattle.  In 
the  Andean  Cordilleras  another  bamboo,  the  canea,  Chusquea  quih 
(No.  42388),  is  highly  considered  as  a  forage  plant  and  exists  in 
great  quantities  there,  according  to  Dr.  Vereertbrugghen,  who  has 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  quantity  of  seed  for  trial. 
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Mr.  J.  Burtt  Davy^  who  has  seni  in  many  valuable  things  from 
South  Africa,  submits  for  trial  the  seeds  of  what  he  believes  is  a  new 
aiinual  hay  grass  for  wettish  lands  in  the  maize  belt  of  the  South, 
especially  for  alluvial  deposits  where  water  is  apt  to  stand  during 
rains.  Animals,  he  reports,  are  extremely  fond  of  this  Panicum 
laetnfolium  (Na  42608). 

The  so-called  algaroba  of  Hawaii,  introduced  by  padres  into  the 
islands,  has  been  such  a  valuable  forage  tree  that  the  Philippine 
aroma,  Prosopis  vidaliana  (No.  42807),  which  resembles  and  has 
until  recently  been  confused  with  it,  merits  attention.  It  is  quite 
distinct,  however,  having  no  sweet  arillus  in  the  pod;  and  since  it 
spreads  along  the  sandy  coast  region  and  up  on  the  hill^des  and  is 
relived  by  stock  it  deserves  to  be  naturalized  throughout  the  Tropics. 

The  importance  of  vegetable  oils  has  been  emphasised  by  the  war, 
and  it  is  evident  that  Americans  have  paid  too  little  attention  to  the 
South  American  wild  palms,  from  the  kernels  of  which  excellent  oils 
are  obtainable.  The  Corozo  palm,  Elaeis  melanococca  (No.  43001), 
according  to  Curran,  yields  an  excellent  cooking  oil  and  is  found  in 
iimnense  numbers  on  the  flooded  areas  of  Colombia,  while  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Cohune  palm,  Attalea  cohune  (No.  42707),  according  to 
Consul  Dyer,  of  Honduras,  is  capable  of  being  developed  into  an 
important  industry  there. 

Dr.  L.  Trabut,  our  collaborator,  who  has  made  so  many  valuable 
suggestions  that  we  listen  to  him  with  unusual  interest,  proposes 
SaccharuTn  bifloruTn  (No.  42551),  a  grass  of  great  size  much  used 
in  Algeria  as  a  screen  and  in  Sicily  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  as 
a  sand  binder,  for  trial  in  our  Southwestern  States. 

Besides  the  strictly  economic  plants,  this  inventory  includes  sev- 
eral striking  new  ornamentals.  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  42435  to  42443  show 
a  collection  of  tree  and  shrub  seeds  from  Dr.  Fischer  de  Waldheim 
and  include  a  rare  Turkestan  maple,  the  oriental  beech,  a  Turkestan 
mountain  cherry,  a  mountain  almond,  and  the  most  decorative  of  all 
the  tamarisks.  S.  P.  I.  No.  42597,  Comua  capitata,  from  the  Hima- 
layas, has  bracts  that  are  sulphur  yellow  instead  of  white  in  color, 
like  our  dogwoods,  and  bears  fruits  2  inches  long  and  fleshy  like  a 
strawberry.  What  might  be  done  in  the  hybridization  of  our  east- 
em  and  western  species  with  this  Himalayan  dogwood ! 

Actinidia  arguta  is  such  an  indispensable  porch  vine  and  its  foliage 
is  so  universally  free  from  disease  that  the  larger  leaved  A,  caUosa 
henry i  (No.  42683)  from  central  China  deserves  to  be  tried  in  com- 
parison. 

M.  Vilmorin's  new  hybrid  clematis  (No.  42688),  a  result  of  cross- 
ings between  Wilson's  Clematis  montana  ruhens,  one  of  the  loveliest 
of  all  climbers  but  tender,  and  C.  chrysocoma^  is  said  to  be  more  vig- 
orous and  branching  than  the  former,  and  it  may  be  hardier. 
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S.  P.  I.  No.  42691  is  the  new  Chinese  Deutzia  longifolia  veitchn^ 
one  of  the  most  interesting  new  flowering  shrubs  introduced  from 
China,  with  large  beautiful  rose-colored  flowers,  making  it  especially 
suitable  for  parks. 

Rose  growers  will  take  a  particular  interest  in  the  remarkable  col- 
lection of  rose  species  (Nos.  42974  to  42982)  from  the  Arnold  Arbo- 
retum, which  has  gathered  them  from  China  and  Chosen  (Korea). 
This  collection  represents  material  of  the  greatest  value  for  hybrid- 
izers and  can  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  the  origination  of  many  new  and 
lovely  hardy  roses  for  America. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  plant  listed,  from  the  botanist^s 
point  of  view,  is  the  Javanese  shrub  Pavetta  zimmermanniana  (No. 
42767).  Its  leaves  are  inhabited  by  bacterial  colonies  wliich  induce 
knots  analagous  to  those  formed  by  Bacillus  radicicola  in  the  roots 
of  leguminous  plants.  These  knots  are  apparently  essential  to  the 
healthy  growth  of  the  plant,  and  the  bacterium  is  universally  pres- 
ent in  the  young  seed.  This  represents  a  new  class  of  plants  whose 
role  in  our  agriculture  remains  to  be  further  studied. 

The  botanical  determinations  of  seeds  introduced  have  been  made 
and  the  nomenclature  determined  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Skeels,  while  the  de- 
scriptive and  botanical  notes  have  been  arranged  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Van 
Eseltine,  who  has  had  general  supervision  of  this  inventoiy.  The 
manuscript  has  been  prepared  by  Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Kelley. 

Davh)  Faikchild, 
Agricultural  Explorer  in  Charge. 

Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  iNTRODucmoN, 

Washington^  D.  C,  February  11^  1919. 
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42384  and  42385.    Nephelium  spp.    Sapindacero. 

From  Biiiteiizorg,  Java.     Presented  by  the  director  of  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens.    Received  April  6,  1916. 

42384.  Nephelium  lappaceum  L.  Bambutan* 

"  The  ranibutan  tree  grows  to  a  heiglit  of  about  40  feet,  and  when  in 
fruit  Is  a  handsome  sight,  the  terminal  clusters  of  bright  crimson  fruits 
being  produced  on  every  branch.  The  compound  leaves  are  made  up  of 
oblong-ovate  leaflets  about  4  inches  long  by  2  inches  wide.  In  habit 
of  growth  the  tree  appears  to  be  nonnally  rather  round-topped  and 
spreading,  but  as  It  is  frequently  planted  among  other  trees,  it  is  forced 
to  grow  tall  and  slender,  branching  only  at  a  considerable  height  above 
the  ground.  A  cluster  of  rambutans,  when  highly  colored,  is  exception- 
ally attractive.  The  best  forms  attain,  when  fully  ripe,  a  rich  crimson 
color.  The  individual  fruits  are  slightly  smaller  than  a  hen's  egg,  but 
more  elongated  In  form.  They  are  covered  with  soft  spines  about  half 
an  inch  in  length  and  are  borne  in  clusters  of  about  10  to  12  fruits. 
The  skin  is  not  thick  or  tough,  and  to  eat  the  fruit  the  basal  end  is 
toni  off,  exposing  the  aril,  which,  with  a  slight  pressure  on  the  apical 
end  of  the  fruit,  slides  into  one's  mouth.  The  aril  is  white,  nearly 
transparent,  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  has  a  mildly  sub- 
acid, somewhat^vinous  flavor."     {Wilson  Popenoe,) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  34494  for  previous  introduction. 

42385.  Nepheiju&i  MUTAmLE  Blume.  Pulassan. 

**  Pitlaasan.  A  Malayan  tree,  similar  to  the  rambutan  in  appearance, 
but  differing  in  the  fruit  and  In  the  leaves,  which  are  gray  beneath. 
The  fruit  is  larger  than  the  rambutan,  of  a  deep  purple-brown,  with 
short,  blunt  processes,  and,  according  to  Ridley,  the  flavor  is  decidedly 
superior  to  that  of  the  latter  fruit."  (Macmillan,  Handbook  of  Tropin 
cat  Gardening,  Sd  c<f.,  p.  176.) 

12386.    Castilla  nicoyensis  O.  F.  Cook.    Moraceffi. 

Nicoya  rubber. 

From  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.     Presented  by  Mr.  Carlos  Werckl6,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.    Received  April  3,  1916. 

A  medium-sized  tree,  10  to  20  meters  high,  with  deciduous  leaves  8  to  18 
luhes  long  and  4  to  8  inches  broad,  bearing  inconspicuous  flowers  and  orange- 
•ed  fruits  in  a  receptacle  2  to  3  inches  in  diameter.  Reported  so  far  only 
roin  the  peninsula  of  Nicoya,  but  the  probability  is  that  it  will  be  found  all 
I  long  tlie  Pacific  coast  fi'om  Nicaragua  to  Panama.  It  is  a  good  rubber  pro- 
!ucer,  the  milk  being  particularly  abundant  toward  the  end  of  the  dry  sca- 
ou.  Owing  to  this  fact,  it  is  almost  exterminated  from  the  western  forests 
»f  Costa  Rica.  (Adapted  from  PitHer,  Contributions  from  the  U.  S,  National 
fcrbarium  vol.  IS,  p.  275.) 

For  previous  Introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  38188. 
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42387.  PsiDiuM  GUAJAVA  L.    Myrtaces.  Gtiaya. 

From  Allahabad,  India.  Presented  by  Prof.  P.  H.  Edwards,  American 
Presbyterian  Mission.    Received  April  1, 191%. 

*' Sufeda  or  Safeda.  White  with  cresmy  skin  and  smooth  delicious  flesk 
This  variety  is  considered  the  best*'     {B4wttrd8,) 

42388.  Chusquea  quila  Kunth.    Poace®.  Bamboo. 

From  Barfloche,  Argentina.  Presented  by  Dr.  Joseph  Vereci  Uwqgfhec. 
Received  April  6,  1916. 

**  Canea,  the  bamboo  from  this  Ck)rdiUera.  It  is  difficult  to  get  ripe  se»}, 
bat  at  last  I  believe  I  have  the  real  stuff,  full  grown*  ripe,  and  well  drieii 
According  to  an  agricultural  paper  of  Buenos  Aires,  they  have  never  tried  t? 
get  this  bamboo  from  seed,  but  transplanted  the  roots.**     {Vereeribrugghen,) 

42389.  OsTEBDAMiA  MATRELLA  (L.)  Kuntze.    Poacese.  Grass. 
(ZayHa  pungens  Willd.) 

From  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Australia.  Presented  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Maiden,  director.  Botanic  Garden.    Received  April  1,  1916. 

A  grass  of  considerable  value  on  Uttorai  swamps  and  dry  flats  near  the  2«^ 
According  to  Kirk,  It  is  found  sometimes  forming  a  compact  turf  of  dry  lao*' 
and  affording  a  large  supply  of  succulent  herbage  for  horses,  cattle,  and  s&et?. 
Its  value,  however,  in  such  localities,  if  bulkier  grasses  would  grow  there,  mn^ 
be  comparatively  little,  as,  from  its  dose-growing  habit,  it  chokes  out  »1! 
other  species.  It  is  evidently  much  relished  by  stock,  and  is  worthy  of  intnv 
duction  in  sand-hill  districts  near  the  sea  or  on  saline  soil  inland.  (Abstnc 
from  Maiden,  Useful  Native  Plants  of  Australia,  p.  112.) 

For  previous  Introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  84657. 

42390  to  42427. 

From  Pretoria,  Union  of  South  Africa.  Presented  by  Mr.  I.  B.  Pole  &ar> 
chief.  Division  of  Botany,  I>epartment  of  Agriculture.  Received  Ai-n. 
5,  1916.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Evans. 

"  Varieties  of  wheat  commonly  grown  in  South  Africa.  The  seed  of  tbt^ 
varieties  was  sown  during  the  winter  months  as  late  as  August  and  resir>r<i 
during  the  summer  months ;  that  is  to  say,  from  November  to  January.  Thfj 
have  all   been  grown   under  irrigation   with   the  exception  of  those  not^^i* 

42390.     HoKDEUM  INTEBMEDIUM  coRNUTUM   (Schrad.)   Harlan.    Poaivu 

Barley. 
"No.  18.    Barley-wheat,  from  Fauresmith.** 

42391  to  42421.     Triticvm  aestivuic  L.     Poacen.  Wheat 

(T.  vulgar e  VilL) 

42391.  "No.  14.    Kolonie  Rooi  Karen,  from  Zastroa" 

42392.  "  No.  1.    Early  Beard,  from  Edenburg,  Orange  Free  StutP ' 

42393.  "  No.  3.     Du  ToiVs  Koren,  from  Austens  Port" 

42394.  "  No.  4.    Australian  wheat,  from  Eidenburg,  Cringe  Fnr 
State." 

42395.  "  No.  5.    Klein  Rooi  Koren.** 

42396.  "  No.  6.    Defiance,  from  Edenburg,  Orange  Free  State.' 

42397.  "  No.  7.  Board  Koren,  from  Melkboscta,  Bethanie  dlstrkt 
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42380  ta  42427— Omtiiiued. 

48300»    "*  No.  &    Red  Eptfptkm  (senerally  known  as  StroaUferg  Roai 
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JToren),  from  Ligton.' 
48399.    "  No.  9.    Transvaal  Wol,  from  Tagelberg,  BethuUe  district'* 
4840a    "  No.  10.    TalatDak-,  from  Klelnznnrfoiitein.'* 

42401.  "  Na  11.    Celliers  or  CiUierSf  from  Hammonla,  Orange  Free 
State." 

42402.  *'  No.  12.    Wll  Board  Koren,  from  Hammonla,  Orange  Free 
State.- 

42403.  "No.  13.    Rustproof,  from  Zastron." 

459404.     ••  No.  15.    Ou  Board  (late),  from  Kleinzonrfonteln.- 

42405.     "No.  16.    Qluyas  (early)." 

42408.     "  No.  17.    Rooi    Kaal    Koren,    from    Treurfonteln,    Faure- 
smith." 

42407.  "No.  19.  Sibies  Koren,  from  Fanresmlth." 

42408.  "  No.  20.  Klein  Koren,  from  BethuUe  district." 

42409.  "  No.  21.  Wolhuter  wheat." 

42410.  "  No.  60.  EJcstein,  from  Holland  Posthmus." 

42411.  "No. 61.  Spring  wheat,  from  Holland  Posthmus." 

42412.  "  No.  62.  Bob's  wheat,  from  H.  Stubbs,  Gorumia." 

42413.  "No. 63.     White  Australian  wheat  or  Hofftnan's,  from  H. 
Stubbs,  Ck)runna." 

42414.  "No. 67.    Delaware  wheat,  from  H.  J.  Joubert,  Mlddelfon- 
tein,  BethuUe  district" 

42415.  "No.  69.    Primrose,  from  Burghersdorp." 

42416.  "No.  70.    Early  spring,  from  Burghersdorp.- 
453417.     "No.  71.    Bosjesveld,  from  Burghersdorp." 

42418.  "No.  77.     Wol  Koren  (grown  without  water),  from  J.  J. 
Badenhorst,  Verllespan,  P.  O.  Dewetsdorp,  Orange  Free  State." 

42419.  "  No.  79.     Gcluks  Koren  (grown  without  water),  from  M.  L. 
Badenhorst,  Kllpfonteln,  P.  O.  Dewetsdorp,  Orange  Free  State." 

42420.  "No.  80.    Baard  Koren  (grown  without  water),  from  J.  J. 
Badenhorst,  Verllespan,  P.  O.  Dewetsdorp,  Orange  Free  State." 

452421.     "No.  81.    Rooi  Els  wheat,  from  A.  E.  Shore,  Kalkfonteln, 
P.  O.  Dewetsdorp,  Orange  Free  State." 

424dS  to  45M25.    Tbitigum  dubum  Desf.    Poace«.  Bvtmm  wheat* 

4245)53.    "No.  72.    Medio  wtieat,  from  Burghersdorp." 

42428.    "  No.  2.    Blue  Beard,  from  Kllpfonteln,  P.  O.  Austens  Port" 

42424.     "  No.  74.     Golden  Ball,  from  W.  H.  Webster,  Vaalbank,  P.  O. 
Dewetsdorp,  Orange  Free  State." 

452425.     "  No.  65.    Bengal  wheat  or  Zwartbaardt  from  P.  t.  Aardt, 
Brockpoort" 

424526.    TarncuM  tuboibum  L.    Poaceie.  Foulard  wheat. 

"  No.  66.  Ijzervark,  from  H.  J.  Joubert,  Midd^onteia,  BethuUe  dis- 
trict" 
42427.     Segals  ckbkat.b  L.    Poacese.  Bye. 

-   -  Na  22.'» 
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42428.  Berberis  fremonth  Torr.    Berberidaceae.  Barberrf. 

From  Tucson,  Ariz.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Thornber,  Agricultural  Eiperi- 
ment  Station.    Received  April  5,  1916. 

Small,  unarmed  shrub,  5  to  10  feet  high,  with  two  or  three  pairs  of  some- 
what spiny  leaflets,  the  lowest  pair  close  to  base  of  petiole ;  yellow  flowers,  and 
dark-blue  ovate  berries.  Occurring  somewhat  rarely  in  canyons  from  sootli- 
western  Colorado  to  Mexico. 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  41764. 

42429.  Cassia  angustifolia  Vahl.    C«esalpiniacese.  Senna. 

From  Khartum,  Sudan,  Africa.    Presented  by  Mr.  R.  Hewison,  DepartmeDt 
of  Agriculture  and  Foresta    Received  April  4,  1916. 

••  Obtained  by  Mr.  Wood,  Assistant  Director  of  Forests.**  (ifetcMon.) 

A  small  shrub,  native  to  Arabia  and  east  Africa  and  largely  cultivated  in 
parts  of  southern  India.  It  furnishes  Tinnivelly  senna,  the  best  known  varietj 
of  this  medicinal  product.  (Adapted  from  Macmillan,  Handbook  of  Tropicd 
Oardening  and  Planting,  2d  ed.,  p.  $36,) 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  4128^ 

42480  to  42434. 

From  Brazil.    Collected  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Curran. 

42430.  Basklla  kurba  U     Basellacese.  Bed  basella. 

"  No.  115.  Bcrthala,  Cultivated  vine,  leaf  and  stem  edible,  fruits  ji^d 
pui-ple  dye.  Barra  do  Rio  Contas,  Bahia,  Brazil,  November,  1915." 
(Curran.) 

An  annual  or  biennial  herb,  cultivated  in  the  Tropica  as  a  poUiert. 
It  is  remarkably  variable,  and  several  forms  have  been  described  under 
different  specific  names.  It  has  bisexual  white,  red,  or  violet  iiowers. 
The  form  usually  considered  as  Basella  rubra  is  said  to  yield  a  rict 
purple  dye,  but  it  is  difficult  to  fix.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Stundari 
Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol  i,  p.  J^SS,) 

42431.  Erythroxylon  sp.    Erythroxylaceie. 
"  No.  40." 

42432.  Helictkbes  ovata  Lam.     Stercullaoese.  Bosca. 
"  No.  345." 

A  small  tree  or  shrub  with  simple  ovate  leaves  and  flowers  in  saaH 
axillary  clusters.  The  wood  is  utilized  for  posts  and  fuel,  and  the  bark 
furnishes  material  for  the  manufacture  of  paper ;  the  roots  are  use^ 
medicinally.     (Adapted  from  Coirea,  Flora  do  Brazil,  p.  6\.) 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  3C706. 

42433.  Mimosa  sp.    Mimosacese. 
"  No.  79." 

42434.  RcHizoLOBiuM  PABAHYBUM  (Veil.)  Blake.    Csesalpinlaceff. 

{S,  excelsum  Vog.)  Bacaruba. 


•4  xr 


No.  13.- 
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4S3430  to  42434— Continued. 

A  very  large,  quick-growins  tree,  with  fine  feathery  leaves.  Native  to 
Brazil.  The  flowers,  of  a  bright  yellow  color,  are  borne  in  large,  erect 
racemes  in  February  or  March  when  the  tree  is  bare  of  leave&  The 
flowers  are  at  once  followed  by  beautiful,  young,  feathery  foliage. 
(Adapted  from  MacmiUan,  Handbook  of  Tropical  Gardening  and  Plant- 
ing, 2d  ed.,  p.  SOO,) 

42436  to  42443. 

From  Petrograd,  Russia.    Presented  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Fischer  de  Waldheira, 
director.  Royal  Botanic  Garden.    Received  April  6,  1916. 

42435.    AcEB  GiNNALA  BEMENOVii  (Regel  and  Herd.)    Pax.    Aceracese. 

Maple. 

**  Collected  by  Miss  Zlnaida  nb  Minkwitz  in  Turlcestan  in  1014." 

A  graceful  shi-ub  of  bushy  habit,  with  glossy,  darlc-green,  deeply  3  to  5 
cut  leaves  and  long  peduncled  panicles  of  rather  fragrant  yellowish 
flowers.  The  foliage  turns  a  beautiful  red  in  late  summer.  It  is  reported 
hardier  than  any  of  the  Japanese  maples.  Native  to  Russia.  (Adapted 
from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol,  i,  p.  200.) 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  34784. 

452436.  Acer  trautvetteri  Medw.    Aceraceae.  Maple. 

"  Collected  by  J.  W.  Palibin  in  the  Caucasus  in  1914." 

A  tree  up  to  50  feet  in  height  and  6  feet  in  girth  of  trunk,  with  smooth 
branches  and  deeply  flve-lobed  leaves,  4  to  8  inches  wide,  and  about 
three-fourths  as  long,  dark,  lustrous  green,  smooth  above,  somewhat 
paler  beneath.  It  is  a  handsome  foliage  tree,  native  of  the  Caucasus 
and  Persia,  and  is  distinguished  in  spring  by  its  brilliant  crimson  bud 
scales.  (Adapted  from  W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the 
British  Isles,  vol.  1,  p.  IGO.) 

For  previous  Introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  32975. 

452437.  Carpinus  orientalis  Mill.    Betulacese.  Oriental  hornbeam* 

"  Collected  by  J.  W.  Palibin  in  the  Caucasus  In  1914." 

A  small  tree  or  large  shrub  with  small  ovate  leaves  up  to  2  inches  long 
and  1  inch  wide,  dark  glossy  green  above.  Native  to  southeastern  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  Minor.  (Adapted  from  W.  J,  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs 
Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  1,  p.  296.) 

452438.  Fagus  orientalis  Lipsky.    Fagaceie.  Beech. 

"  Collected  by  J.  W.  Palibin  in  the  Caucasus  in  1914.*' 

A  large  perennial  tree  with  elliptic  or  oblong  nearly  entire  leaves.  Na- 
tive from  Asia  Minor  to  northern  Persia.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Stand- 
ard Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  S,  p.  120S.) 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  27662. 

42439.    Prunus  frostrata  Labill.    Amygdalacete.        Mountain  cherry. 

"  Collected  by  Miss  Zlnaida  ab  Minkwitz  in  Turkestan  in  1914." 

A  deciduous  shrub  2  to  3  feet  high,  of  low,  spreading  habit,  measuring 
much  more  In  width  than  it  does  in  height.  Flowers  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  across,  produced  singly  or  in  pairs.  Petals  of  a  lively 
rose  color.  Fruit  red,  one-third  of  an  inch  long.  Native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Levant,  where  it  usually  makes  a  close,  stunted  bush,  very 
unlike  the  rather  free-growing  plant  seen  in  this  country.     It  needs  a 
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42435  to  42443— Continued. 

sunny  position,  and  is  admirably  suited  on  some  roomjr  alielf  In  the 
rock  garden  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  In  8u<^  a  position.  Mlowing  a 
hot  summer,  it  flowers  profusely  enough  to  almost  hide  its  brandies.  It 
is  perfectly  hardy  at  Kew.  (Adapted  from  W.  J.  Bean^  Tree9  atUl  Shrub* 
Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  voL  £,  p.  248,) 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  40815. 

42440.  Pbitnus  sPiNosissiifA  (Bunge)  Franch.    Amygdalaces. 

Wild  almond. 

"  Collected  by  Miss  Zhiaida  ab  Minkwitz  in  Turkestan  In  1914." 

A  wild,  shrubby  almond  found  between  stony  debris  in  the  hot  and 
dry  mountain  regions  of  Russian  Turkestan.  May  be  experimented  with 
for  tlie  following  purposes:  As  a  drought-resistant  stock  for  almonds 
and  peaches,  as  a  possible  drought-resistant  nut  tree,  as  an  omameotal 
tree  or  hedge  plant  in  desert  regions,  and  as  hybridization  material 
(Adapted  from  F.  N.  Meyer,    See  Inventory  SI,  p.  IS.) 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  33312. 

42441.  Tamabix  flobida  albifloka  Bunge.    Tamaricacen.    TamarisL 

A  leafless  shrub  with  pale  reddish  purple  bark,  graceful  green  twip. 
and  white  flowers.     (See  Bunge,  Tentamen  Generis  Tamariat/m^  p.  S8.) 

42442.  Tamabix  xabblini  hibta  litv.    Tamaricaceas.  Tamarisk. 

A  glaucous  Tamarlx,  with  purplish  brown  bark,  stiff  bran^Meta^  and  in- 
tense purple  flowers.     (See  Bunge,  Tentamen  Generis  Tamaricum,  p.  68,) 

For  previous  Introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  39627. 

42443.  Tamabix  pentandba  Pall.    Tamaricacess.  Tamarisk. 

Received  as  Tamarix  pallasii  Desv.,  var.  macrostachys  Bunge^ 

"  This  shrub  or  small  tree  is  one  of  the  most  decorative  tamarisks  in 
cultivation,  flowering  in  great  profusion  in  July  and  August  In  the 
wild  state  it  ranges  from  the  Balkan  Peninsula  through  southern  Bassia 
to  Turl^estan  and  from  Asia  Minor  to  Persia,  adorning  the  banks  of  rivers, 
particularly  in  their  lower  reaches  and  estuaries.  Like  other  spedes  of 
this  genus,  it  thrives  well  in  saline  soils,  but  is  by  no  means  depeadeit 
on  a  more  than  ordinary  amount  of  salts  in  the  ground.  The  flowers  are 
usually  rose  colored,  but  sometimes  white  or  nearly  so."  {Curtit'i 
Botanioal  Magazine,  pi,  81S8.) 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  30692. 

42444  to  42448.    Mesembryanthemum  spp.    AizoacesB. 

Fig  marigold. 

From  San  Francisco,  Calif.    Presented  by  Mr.  John  McLaren,  Golden  Gate 
Park.    Received  April  12,  1916.    Plants  of  the  following: 

42444.  Mksembbyanthemum  aequilaterals  Haw. 

A  succulent  plant  with  stems  several  feet  in  length  and  tliick  flestif 
leaves,  spreading  out  over  the  ground  in  large  mats  and  growtn^ 
luxuriantly  on  dry  barren  rocky  places  and  sandy  plains.  Flowers  are 
fragrant  and  showy,  of  a  bright  rose-purple  color,  and  about  2  inches 
across.  This  species  is  native  to  Australia,  Tasmania,  Chile,  and  Cali- 
fornia. (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Statidard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulturt\ 
vol.  4,  p.  i041.) 
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42444  to  42448— Continued. 

42445.      MsSEMBftYANTBKMUM  BIGOLOB  Lu 

Shrub  2  to  3  feet  high,  having  straight,  upright,  stiff  twigs  with  grayish 
brown  bark.  Leaves  on  the  long  shoots  scattered,  only  clustered  on  tlie 
short  shoots,  about  as  long  as  the  intemodes.  Flowers  In  twos,  or  only 
one,  about  3i  cm.  broad,  yellow  within  and  crimson  on  the  outside.  A 
native  of  Gape  Colony  on  the  sandy  plains  near  Cape  Town.  (Adapted 
from  Altoyn  Berger's  Mesemhrianthemen,  p,  152,) 

42446.    Mesem:bbtanthemt7m;  flobibundum  Haw.  Ice  plant. 

A  succulent  plant,  tortuous  in  growth,  with  branches  not  over  6  inches 
long,  and  more  or  less  decumbent;  leaves  less  than  1  inch  long,  very 
narrow,  terete,  curved,  obtuse,  a  little  thicker  toward  the  apex;  stems 
and  leaves  bearing  glittering  papillae ;  stems  bristly ;  flowers  small,  rose 
colored,  the  petals  being  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  (Adapted  from 
Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vok  4,  p.  204^.) 

45M47.     Mesbmbbtanthemum  fuoionipobme  L. 

Stems  upright,  15  to  30  cm.  long  and  1  to  2  cm.  in  diameter,  simple, 
rarely  branched,  with  rough  brownish  green  bark.  Leaves  in  thick  tufted 
rosettes,  standing  upright  and  incurved,  the  older  bent  back,  15  to  20  cm. 
long,  linear,  sword  shaped,  long  pointed.  Flowering  stems  rising  later- 
ally from  the  leafy  rosettes,  soon  dying,  distinctly  leaved,  one  to  three 
flowers.  Flowers  up  to  7  cm.  broad,  open  in  the  afternoon,  malodorous. 
Native  to  Cape  Colony.  (Adapted  from  Altoyn  Berger's  Mesembrian' 
themen,  p.  217.) 

42448.    Mesembbyanthemum  spectabile  Haw. 

A  succulent  plant  with  prostrate  stems  but  ascending  branches ;  leaves 
2  to  3  inches  long,  crowded,  glaucous,  incurved  and  spreading,  triquetrous 
with  equal  sides,  attenuate  and  mucrouate ;  flowers  purplish,  petals  1  inch 
long,  the  inner  ones  somewhat  shorter.  Grows  on  dry,  barren,  rocky 
places  and  dry  sandy  plains.  Native  to  Cape  Colony  regions.  (Adapted 
from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  4,  p.  2042.) 

42449.  Spiraea  wilsoni  Duthie.    Rosace®. 

From  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.    Cuttings  presented  by  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 
Received  April  5, 1916. 

"  Spiraea  wHsoni  is  closely  allied  to,  perhaps  only  a  variety  of,  8.  henryi.  It 
is  distinguished,  among  other  points,  by  its  smooth  ovary  and  smooth  or  slightly 
sUky  flower  stalks.  Leaves  of  flowering  shoots  entire,  downy  above,  duller 
green."  (W.  /.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubt  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol  2,  p. 
5S5.) 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  37611. 

42450.  CoLOCASiA  esculenta  (L.)  Schott.    Arace®.  Taro. 

From  Glen  wood,  Hawaii.    Tubers  presented  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Thompson,  super- 
intendent, Glenwood  substation.    Received  April  11,  1916. 

*'Kuoho.  An  upland  taro.  This  variety  was  grown  quite  commonly  around 
HIlo  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Hawaii  in  1913  and  was  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  l>e8t.  The  cormd  and  tubers  are  very  acrid  in  the  raw  state  and  require 
longer  cooking  to  destroy  the  acridity  than  is  necessary  to  cook  them  to  a  soft* 
mealy  condition.  The  quality  Is  good  when  the  taro  is  thoroughly  cooked*** 
(R,  A,  Young,) 
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42451.    Zea  mays  L.    Poaceae.  Com. 

From  Snliiioii  Ana,  Canada.    Presented  by  Mr.  Tliomas  A.  Sharpe.    Re- 
ceived April  10,  1916. 
•*  Seed  of  a  very  fair  flint  com  which  has  ripened  here  for  two  years,  fruin 
seed  received  from  the  Agiieultural  Ck)llege  at  St.  Anne,  Province  of  Qoebec" 
(Sharpe.) 

42452  and  42463. 

From   Zacuapam,   Huatusco,   Mexico.     Presented   by   Dr.    (X   A.  Purpu'^ 
Ilecelved  April  12,  1916. 

42452.  Gacaba  erosa  (L.)  Kuntze.    Fabaceie.  Tam-beaiL 
{Pachyrhizus  angulatus  Rich.) 

*'  The  young  root  is  much  lilse  a  turnip  In  shape  and  consisteDcy  and 
is  easily  peeled  like  u  turnip.  It  is  usually  eaten  raw  and  may  be  pre- 
pared with  oil  and  vinegar  in  the  form  of  a  salad.  According  to  Dr. 
Edward  Palmer  it  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Mexico,  where  the  natires 
pinch  oft  the  blossoms  and  seed  pods,  giving  as  a  reason  that  if  the 
seeds  are  allowed  to  mature  the  roots  are  not  good.  In  MezksD  the 
roots  are  much  eaten  raw,  but  are  also  pickled,  boiled  In  9m^  sad 
cooked  as  a  vegetable.  As  they  come  from  the  ground  they 
sweet,  Juicy,  and  of  a  nutty  flavor.  They  are  nourishing 
same  time  quench  the  thirst,  so  that  they  are  much  liked  tlQf 
ers.  One  way  of  preparing  the  raw  roots  is  to  cut  them  In  llift 
and  sprinkle  sugar  over  them.  They  may  also  be  boiled  and 
with  batter  In  the  form  of  fritters,  and  in  Mexico  they-are  often  ndnced 
or  grated  and,  with  the  addition  of  sugar,  milk,  eggs,  and  a  few  ^ 
leaves  for  flavoring,  made  into  puddings."     (W,  B,  Saffard.) 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  22971. 

42453.  GossYPiuM  sp.    Malvacee. 

*'  Raised  from  seed  from   Oaxaca,  dry  country  without 
(PurpHS,) 

42454.    CiCER  ARiETiNUM  L.    Fabacese. 

Fr(»in  Malaga,  Spain.    Presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  U.  Geary,  Ainaffieam  ik» 
consul.    Received  April  5,  1916. 

•*  Seeds  of  the  most  productive  variety  in  this  district."     ( Geory.) 

"  HatnuSf  gram,  garbanzo.  An  annual  plant  growing  from  12  to 
In  height,  cultivated  extensively  in  India,  southern  Europe,  and 
seeds,  two  to  three,  which  resemble  somewhat  the  pea,  are  .borne 
I)ods.  They  are  used  as  an  article  of  food,  parched  or  toasted* 
gi'ound  into  a  meal  that  in  many  respects  resembles  com  meal.  Tliia  flut 
is  especially  well  adapted  for  cultivation  in  our  semiarid  States.**  (Frf^^ 
Bi8«ct.) 

"  111  Jerusalem  chick-peas  are  eaten  prepared  in  the  following  way :  The  drr 
chick-pea  Is  put  In  an  earthen  Jar  with  water;  the  cover  is  then  cemented  on 
with  dough  or  cement,  and  the  whole  jar  placed  in  the  furnace  of  a  Turkish 
bath  and  covered  with  ashes.  It  Is  usually  kept  in  the  furnace  from  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  until  the  next  morning.  This  method  of  cooking  the  chi^* 
pea  Is  bettor  than  boiling.  When  the  peas  are  done  they  are  manipulated  with 
the  fingers  until  all  the  outside  skin  comes  off;  they  are  then  put  in  a  bowl 


HE  ARRACACHA,  A  FAVORITE  VEGETABLE  OF  THE  VENEZUELANS.  WHICH  APPEARS 

TO  BE  Adapted  to  the  Warmer  Parts  op  the  United  States.    (Arracacia 
XANTHORRHIZA  Bancr..  S.  P.  I.  No.  43465.) 
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BERMUDA  Arrowroot,  a  Starch   Producer  of   Importance.    (Mww'^) 

ARUNDINACEA  L.,  8.  P.  I.  No.  42463.)  I 

A  Blngle  clump  at  arrowroot.  Ths  root^locltd  are  said  to  contain  from  IS  to  2J  pwiwt  o'«^ 
tlmtlsCDnsfdered  to  b«  very  easily  digested  and  Is  Eenorally  teconunended  for  [cnM!  <°'TS 
dlfflcully  in  dUlMtInK  other  starches.  The  yield  Is  eslimaltd  at  [rora  1 ,900  to  !J»  l»*y 
ElSJch  to  llie  acie.  A  conslderabls  arrowroot  Industrr  exists  to  Bermuda  and  St.  VlnRnL  T> 
exports  from  the  latter  Island  amounted  to  over  tIDD.OOO  in  191S.  The  possibUlilModiJCC^I 
Id  parts  o[  Florida  are  being  lnvesciXBt«d.  They  are  largely  questions  of  yluld  and  IsM.  ' '?) 
tocra^ed  by  David  FalrcbLld  at  the  Plant  Intraductioo  field  SUUou,  Broolovllk,  FU.,N''  4 
l5lfl;TWftM*'8.)  ] 
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and  mashed  until  they  become  quite  creamy,  adding,  if .  necessary,  a  small 
quantity  of  the  water  in  which  they  are  cooked.  This  creamy  substance  is 
then  usually  flavored  with  a  little  garlic  and  salt;  and  melted  butter,  into 
which  pine  seeds  are  thrown  and  browned,  is  added.  This  is  eaten  as  a  break- 
fast food  with  fresh  bread,  the  bread  being  dipped  in  the  *  cream.*  The 
'  cream '  Is  also  eaten  with  green  and  red  peppers  and  radishes.  The  native 
Dame  for  this  '  cream  *  is  hummus-imdamas.  In  Jaffa  horse  beans  are  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way.  Olive  oil,  which  is  cheaper  than  butter,  is  used  to 
some_extent  instead  of  butter  in  Egypt  and  also  in  Jaffa."     {Whiting.) 

42455.     Arracacia  xanthorrtiiza  Bancroft.    Apiacese. 

Arracaclia* 

From  La  Guaira,  Venezuela.  Roots  presented  by  Mr.  Homer  Brett,  Ameri- 
can consul.    Received  April  12,  1916. 

An  umbelliferous  plant,  native  of  the  South  American  Andes,  growing  only 
at  heights  of  4,000  feet  and  upward.  The  plant  is  a  biennial  and  develops  a 
large  yellowish  root  the  size  of  the  common  beet,  or  perhaps  larger.  The 
growing  plants  resemble  celery,  and  the  Spanish  name  apio,  meaning  celery, 
is  often  applied  to  it  for  this  reason.  The  large  fleshy  root  is  developed  in  the 
first  year  and,  being  edible,  is  used  before  the  tall  flower  stem  appears.  This 
root  is  eaten  boiled,  like  parsnips,  or  sliced  raw  and  fried,  like  potatoes,  being 
very  palatable  cither  way.  A  good  alcohol  may  be  made  from  the  Juice  of  the 
root  For  propagation,  cuttings  are  made  with  a  couple  of  inches  of  the 
fleshy  root  attached,  the  fleshy  end  being  placed  about  2  inches  deep  in  the 
top  of  the  hill.  The  plant  requires  rain  or  irrigation  at  least  every  month, 
and  as  it  grows  th^  earth  is  hilled  up,  care  being  exercised  not  to  heap  the 
earth  against  the  trunk  of  the  plant.  (Adapted  from  Handbook  of  Yenezuela, 
Bureau  of  American  Republics^  190 Ji. ) 

For  an  illustration  of  the  arracacha  plant,  see  Plate  I. 
42456  to  42458.     Cicer  arietinum  L.    Fabacese.         Chick-pea. 

From  Jerez  de  la  Frontera,  Spain.  Presented  by  Mr.  Paul  H.  Foster, 
American  consul.  Received  April  5,  1916.  Descriptive  notes  by  Mr. 
Foster. 

452456.  "  Garbanzo  de  Castilla.  This  is  the  largest  and  finest  sort  pro- 
duced in  Spain,  but  the  yield  is  not  so  heavy  as  of  the  other  varieties.'* 

42457.  "  Oarbanzo  del  Pais.  Smaller  in  size  and  not  so  tender  as  that 
of  Castilla  [S.  P.  I.  No.  42456],  but  locally  it  produces  fair  quantities 
under  semlarid  conditions." 

42458.  **  Oarbanzo  Negro,  or  black  chick-pea.  Produces  well  under 
semlarid  conditions.  Used  locally  for  stock  feed,  as  a  rule;  but  the 
poorer  classes  of  peasants  in  the  couuti-y  use  it  for  food  when  other 
sorts  are  scarce  and  high  priced.  Said  to  be  very  nourishing  and  fatten- 
ing when  used  for  stock  feeding.  This  sample  w^as  kindly  furnished  me 
by  Mr.  Walter  J.  Buck,  H.  B.  M.  vice  consul." 

42458  to  42462.    Cicer  aribtincm  L.    Fabaceae.         Chick-pea. 

From   Madrid,   Spain.     Presented   by    Mr.    Robertson   Honey,   American 
consul     Received  April  5,  1916. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  42454  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

42459.  Variety  A.  42461.     Variety  C. 

42460.  Variety  B.  42462.     (Mixed  when  received.) 
140475"— 20 2 
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42463.    Maranta  arundinacea  L.    Marantacese.  Arrowiooi 

From  Kingston,  Jamaica.    Tnberg  presented  by  Mr.  W.  Harris,  superintefid- 
ent,  Hope  Grardens.    Received  April  15,  1916. 

"  The  true  arrowroot  is  a  native  of  tropical  America.  The  arrowroot  is  a  per- 
ennial herb  with  large  lanceolate  leaves  and  wblte  rootstocks  or  rblxomes  1  to  2 
feet  in  length  and  1  to  2  Inches  in  diameter.  The  plant  is  propagated  by  diri- 
sions  of  the  rhizomes  In  rows  3  feet  apart  and  1  foot  apart  in  the  row.  Tbf 
tubers  may  be  harvested  about  8  to  12  montte  from  the  time  of  plantini^  A 
good  yield  of  arrowroot  is  5  tons  of  tubers  per  acre.  The  tubers  oontain  2S 
per  cent  starch.  The  yield  of  prepared  arrowroot  per  acre  is  about  V»^} 
pounds.  Arrowroot  starch  may  be  obtained  by  grating,  washing,  and  straioing 
the  tubers  by  the  method  used  with  cassava.  Like  cassava,  also,  the  plant  seei&s 
to  exhaust  the  soil  quickly,  thus  making  necessary  a  system  of  rotation.  Tlie 
best  quality  of  arrowroot  comes  from  Bermuda,  but  the  largest  supply  is  re- 
ceived from  St.  Vincent,  Barbados,  and  Oeylon.  Arrowroot  starch  is  eoa- 
sidered  to  be  very  easily  digested  and  is  generally  recommended  for  inTalids 
who  have  found  difficulty  In  digesting  the  starch  from  potatoes  and  other 
plants.'*     {WUcox,  Tropical  Agriculture,  p.  151.) 

For  an  Illustration  of  the  Bermuda  arrowroot  plant,  see  Plate  II. 

42464  to  42469. 

From  Brisbane,  Australia.     Presented  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Bail^,  Botaaic  Ot^ 
dens.    Received  April  4,  1916. 

42464.    Gabeta  austbalib  (Benth.)  F.  Muell.    Lecythidacese. 

A  large  tree  with  alternate  undotted  leaves,  large  red  flowers,  aM 
globular,  fleshy,  edible  fruit  with  a  hard  rind.  The  bark  is  made  Into 
twine,  and  the  wood,  which  Is  of  a  Ught-gray  color,  red  in  the  center, 
close  in  grain,  and  tough,  is  easily  worked.  (Adapted  from  Bafki, 
Queensland  Flora,  p.  667,) 

424G5.    Ebemocftbus  glauca  (Lindl.)  Swingle.    Rutaceae. 

{Atalantia  glauca  Ba[ith.)  Australian  desert  kumqiiAt 

An  edible-ftnited  shrub  or  small  tree,  occurring  in  Qaeensland,  aad 
New  South  Wales  in  subtropical  regions  subject  to  severe  oold  and  ex- 
treme drought  Small^  emarginated  leaves,  subgloboae,  flattened  ** 
slightly  pyriform  fruits ;  small  seeds.  An  'ade  is  made  from  the  juii«. 
and  the  fruits  are  good  for  making  jam  or  pickles.  It  is  the  hardiest 
evergreen  citrus  fruit  known  and  the  only  one  showing  prononnctd 
drought-resistant  adaptations.  (For  fuller  description,  see  Bailey,  Standi 
ard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  2,  p,  1127,) 

42466.  Ebythmna  vespebtilio  Benth.    Fabacese.  Coral  trea. 

A  soft-wooded  tree  found  in  Queensland  and  in  North,  South,  ai»i 
Western  Australia,  growing  to  a  height  of  30  to  40  feet,  with  a  dlameter 
of  1  to  2  feet  The  wood  Is  used  by  the  aborigines  for  making  tltelr 
"hlelamans,"  or  shields,  being  exceedingly  light  and  spongy.  Miett 
possibly  be  used  for  making  floats  for  fishing  nets.  CSalled  JUelam^* 
tree  or  batswing  coraL  (Adapted  from  Maiden,  Useful  PlanU  ef  iix- 
tralia,  p.  426.) 

42467.  Eucalyptus  miniata  A.  Cunn.    Myrtaces. 

A  moderate-sized  or  large  tree,  the  bark  fibrous  and  persiateot  ^ 
readily  sei^arable  in  flakes,  the  young  shoots  sometimes  glaucous  ^^ 
mealy  white.    Leaves  ovate-lanceolate  or  lanceolate,  acuminate,  mcstlr 
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4  to  6  inches  long.  Peduncles  axillary  or  lateral,  very  tlildc  and  broad, 
more  or  less  flattened,  one-half  to  1  Inch  long,  with  about  five  to  seven 
rather  large  closely  sessile  flowers.  Stamens  richly  colored,  nearly 
half  an  inch  long,  inflected  in  the  bud;  anthers  oblong  with  distinct 
parallel  cells.  Ovary  short,  flat  topped.  Fruit  ovoid  or  nrceolate,  very 
thick  and  hard,  more  or  less  prominently  ribbed,  1  to  nearly  2  inches 
long,  the  rim  rather  thick,  the  capsule  deeply  sunk.  (Adapted  from 
Bentham,  Flora  Australiensis^  vok  S,  p.  228.) 

42468.    MACADAifiA  MINOR  F.  M.  Bailey.    Proteaceffi. 

A  large  shrub  or  small  tree  with  slender  branches ;  three-parted  leaves, 
often  crowded  at  the  end  of  the  branches;  and  nuts  about  seven-eighths 
of  an  inch  long  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  A  native  of 
Queensland.  (Adapted  from  F.  M.  Bailey,  Queensland  Agricultural 
Journal,  vol.  25,  p.  11,  1910.) 

452469.    Stncabpia  hiixii  F.  M.  Bailey.    Blyrtacesa.       Turpentine  tree. 

A  myrtaceous  tree  from  Frazer*s  Island,  North  Queensland,  having 
wood  of  a  dark-pink  color,  dose  grained,  and  tough,  being  useful  for 
building  purposes.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  2*roceedingi  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Queensland,  voL  i,  p.  86,  and  Maiden,  Useful  Native  Plants 
of  Australia,  p.  602.) 

12470  to  42475. 

BYom  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.    Presented  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Edwards,  di- 
rector, Bureau  of  Agriculture.    Received  April  8,  1916. 

45^470.     UvABiA  BUTA  (Dunal)  Blume.    Annonacese. 

'*  Banauac;  Busong  calahao.  Fruits  of  this  species  are  oblong,  reniform* 
3  sometimes  4  centimeters  in  length,  in  bunches  of  18  to  20,  averaging 
115  grams  in  weight ;  surface  bright  red,  velvety,  ferruginous  pubesceat ; 
skin  tiiin,  brittle;  flesh  scant,  whitish,  juicy,  aromatic,  subacid,  without 
a  trace  of  sugar;  quality  rather  poor;  seeds  many.  Season,  September.** 
{Wester,  PhUippine  Agi-iculiural  Revieic,  p.  S21,  July,  1915,) 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  34522. 

452471  to  42475.    Hibiscus  saboaiuffa  L.    Malvaceae.  Boselle. 

42471.  "  Rico.  The  young  plants  of  the  Rico  retain  their  unifolio- 
late  leaf  characters  longer  than  the  Victor  [S.  P.  I.  No,  42473],  and 
later  are  mostly  tripartite  instead  of  Ave  parted.  The  stems  and 
calyces  are  dark  red  and  the  leaves  dark  green  with  reddish  veins. 
The  calyx  is  of  about  the  same  length  as  the  Victor,  but  of  greater 
equatorial  diameter;  the  fleshy  spines  subtending  the  calyx  lobes 
are  stout  and  stand  at  nearly  a  straight  angle  from  the  axis  of 
the  fruit ;  the  apex  of  the  calyx  lobes  is  frequently  incurved.  The 
Rico  has  been  named  and  described  from  plants  grown  from  seed 
obtained  by  the  writer  in  1911  from  Mr.  J.  B.  Higgins,  horticul- 
turist of  the  Hawaii  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  has 
probably  descended  from  a  variety  grown  in  1902  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico,  by  Mr.  O.  W, 
Barrett"  (Wester,  Philippine  Agricultural  Review^  p.  126,  March, 
1912.) 
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42472.  **Arch€r.  Plant  robust,  frequently  exceeding  1.6  meters  ta 
beight,  branching  freely,  all  parts  of  the  plant  being  greenish  or 
whitish;  stems  nearly  smooth;  leaf  lobes  rather  narrow;  flowen 
smaller  tlian  those  in  the  red  types;  eye  yellowish;  pollen  pale 
yellow,  stigma  green;  full-grown  calyx  greenifiOb  white,  sparsely 
covered  with  short,  stiff  bristles;  average  length  of  calyx,  45  mltll- 
meters;  width,  26  millimeters;  including  epicalyx,  32  mlUimeten. 
The  Archer  is  very  prolific,  and  the  fruit  is  somewhat  less  acid 
than  those  of  the  red  types,  and  the  products  made  from  it  are 
whitish  or  amber  colored.  In  the  West  Indies  a  wine  is  made  fn^ 
this  variety  that  is  said  to  resemble  champagne  in  taste  and  ap- 
pearance. Seed  of  the  above-described  variety  was  received  from 
Mr.  A.  S.  Archer,  Antigua,  British  West  Indies,  *«y  the  writer 
ettHy  in  1913,  and  it  was  tested  in  the  I^mao  experinent  statioa 
the  same  year.  It  has  been  named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Archer,  villi 
whom  the  writer  has  Iiad  the  privilege  of  being  In  correspoodesce 
for  many  years  and  who  has  greatly  assisted  the  Bureau  of  Afni- 
culture  in  the  introduction  of  many  useful  and  decora  tire  tropical 
American  plants.  The  green  type  of  roselle,  to  wlilch  the  Artker 
belongs,  was  described  as  Hibiscus  digitatus  by  Gavanilles  in  1790. 
but  it  is  now  considered  to  be  a  form  of  H.  sahdariffa  U*  {Wester, 
Philippine  Agricultural  Review,  p.  268,  June,  1914,) 

42473.  **Victor,  This  variety  Is  distinguished  by  having  the  ani- 
foliolate  leaves  of  the  young  plant  change  early  into  leaves  deeply 
five  lobed,  these  leaf  characters  remaining  until  the  fioweriof 
period,  when  the  leaves  become  three  parted  or  again  iiiil£olio1at& 
The  stems  and  calyces  are  reddish.  The  calyces  average  about  € 
to  50  millimeters  In  length  and  28  millimeters  in  equatoriil 
diameter,  tapering  toward  the  apex ;  the  calyx  lobes  are  finequeatlj 
convolute,  and  the  fleshy  spines  subtending  the  calyx  lobes  are 
longer  and  more  slender  than  in  the  J2ioo  [S.  P.  I.  No.  42471]  and 
are  curved  upward.  The  Victor  is  more  upright  In  habit  than  tb# 
Rico  and  somewhat  earlier  in  fruiting,  due  probably  to  Its  hAxmz 
been  cultivated  in  Florida  for  several  years."  (Wester,  PkiUp- 
pine  Agricultural  Review,  p.  126,  Ifarc/i,  1912.) 

For  illustrations  of  the  roselle  plant  and  fruits,  see  Plates  III 
and  IV. 

42474.  **Temprano.  Plant  of  medium  vigor  and  uprl^^t  growth 
branching  profusely,  rarely  exceeding  1.25  meters  In  hel^it ;  st€Sb 
light  red ;  leaves  palmately  five  lobate,  with  consplcuousiy  nam»w 
lobes;  flowers  normal;  pollen  golden  brown;  calyx  of  the  sao^ 
general  form  as  that  of  the  Victor  [S.  P.  I.  No.  42473],  but  smaller 
average  length,  45  mm.,  width,  25  mm.,  with  eplcalyx,  89  bue^ 
The  variety  is  prolific  and  the  fruiting  season  is  20  days  earber 
than  Victor  and  Rico.  When  the  Victor  fruited  for  the  first  tiof 
at  Laniao  in  1911,  one  plant  was  conspicuous  for  Its  earliness,  ais' 
the  seed  was  saved  from  this  plant  and  sown  the  following  y^^- 
Tlie  early  trait  of  the  parent  tree  was  transmitted  to  the  progi^ij. 
and  the  earliest  plant  was  again  isolated  and  the  seed  sown  In  1913 
In  harvesting  tlie  fruit  and  seed  of  the  third  g^eration,  the  earij 
habit  and  other  characteristics  that  distinguish  this  new  strain 
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Although  the  rcaelle  Is  an  all-raiind  praducer,  the  leaves  beini  used  for  bolliTd  peens  In  ITan-all 
and  In  cutriesta  Indla.tbaised  being  commonly  used  as  poultry  Teed,  and  the  bark  bav[nfEb«eD 
used  eitensivelj  In  India  for  llaftb«r,itschlBlvalueatprasent  seems  to  bo  in  the  use  ol  the  JlB^hj 
niTxes  tot  making  a  delicious  Jell;  or  sauce.  Its  large  yellow  flowers  and  deep  crimson  stems 
aoil  flower  buds  make  H  a  sliiking  shrubby  perennial  worthy  a  place  In  ,™ithern  Esrdens.  (See 
Plate  IV.)    (MntODiUjbad^  R.  A.  Young  at  the  I'taat  Introduction  Field  Station,  Draoltsvlllg, 
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from  Its  parent,  the  Victor,  seem  to  be  sufficiently  well  fixed  to 
merit  it  recognition  as  a  separate  variety,  and  it  has  been  named 
Temprano  on  account  of  its  early  habit.  The  Temprano  is  more 
subject  to  leaf-blight  than  any  of  the  varieties  mentioned  in  this 
paper,  and  therefore,  on  account  of  its  deficiency  in  vigor,  it  is 
not  recommended  for  planting  on  a  large  scale.  In  fact,  the 
Temprano  Is  of  more  value  in  a  subtropical  than  a  tropical  countrj', 
where  early  frosts  at  the  approach  of  the  cold  season  destroy  the 
ordinary  varieties  before  their  fruiting  season  is  over."  {Wester, 
Philippine  Agricultural  Review,  p.  267,  June,  19H.) 

42475.    "  Hybrid: 


ti 


42476.    RuBus  sp.    Rosaceae. 

From  Mobile,  Ala.    Plants  presented  by  Mr.  G.  R.  McKenzie,  landscape 
gardener.    Received  April  17,   1916. 

'^Family  Delight.  Pink  berry  bush.  This  berry  was  found  In  the  woods 
near  Citronelle,  Ala.  I  think  it  is  a  cross  between  the  raspberry  and  black- 
berry. It  makes  a  good  hedge ;  a  hedge  50  feet  long  planted  in  the  fall  of  1910  is  9 
feet  high  and  gives  us  from  2  to  5  quarts  of  berries  a  day  for  about  six  weeks. 
My  family  like  the  berries  much  better  than  they  do  strawberries.  It  makes  the 
finest  kind  of  Jelly  and  jam,  and  as  a  fresh  fruit  it  is  hard  to  beat."  {MO' 
Kenzie.) 

43477  to  42519.    Vitis  spp.    Vitaceae.  Grape. 

From  Palermo,  Italy.    Cuttings  received  through  Mr.  F.  Paulsen,  director, 
Reglo  Vivaio  di  Yiti  Americane,  at  the  request  of  the  Superior  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  April  14,  1916.    Quoted  notes  from  Dr.  Grimaldi,  in  La 
Viticoltura  Moderna. 
In  1904,  Dr.  Clemente  Grimaldi  wrote  concerning  his  work  on  the  hybridi- 
zation of  gi'apes:  "Notwithstanding  the  labors  given  for  almost  15  years  to 
liybridiKation,  I  have  believed  that  I  should  maintain  the  utmost  reserve  in 
publishing  the  hybrids,  and  until  now  I  have  made  known  only  six,  all  stocks, 
which  are  the  following :  Nos.  50,  88, 125,  791, 110,  and  323."    Later  in  the  same 
article  he  wrote :  "Among  the  hybrids  obtained  by  me  the  following  at  present 
give  nie  the  hope  that  they  will  be  of  service  as  direct  producers,"  and  he  lists 
I«Cos.  88,  97,  317,  953.  1075,  and  1132. 

These  hybrids  were  requested  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Gustav  Elsen,  and 
tliey  represent  some  of  the  best  results  obtained  from  the  hybridization  of 
American  species  of  Vltls  with  Vitis  vinifera  strains  of  Italian  origin  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  varieties  resistant  to  Peronospora  and  other  diseases.  Of 
tlie  Ruggerl  and  Paulsen  hybrids  descriptions  have  not  been  accessible,  but 
liave  probably  appeared  in  later  volumes  of  La  Viticoltura  Moderna. 

42477.  "  Paulsen  hybrid  No.  2  A  {Riparia  X  Rupestris) .*" 

42478.  "  Ruggeri  hybrid  No.  19.' 

42479.  "  Grimaldi  hybrid  No.  88.' 
"Calabrian  X  Rupestris  Oanzin  (published  in  1889).  Extremely  vig- 
orous, fertile,  with  the  appearance  of  Rupestris;  shoots  very  large,  short 
and  branched.  Adaptability  to  lime  similar  to  Grimaldi  hybrid  No.  50 
(Calabrian  X  Azemar),  as  shown  by  its  behavior  in  the  lime  plat  (oasi 
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calcare)  of  tbe  experiment  station;  very  drought  resUtant.  Produces 
abundant  and  good  red  grapes.'*  {La  ViiiooUHra  Modems,  voL  10,  p. 
£74,  190J^) 

"  Fruitliig  abundantly  wfam  adult ;  medium  bunches  with  medium  seed, 
not  very  compact.  Gi-apes  sweet,  maturing  early.**  (£41  VUicoUura 
Modema,  vol  10,  p,  f76,  1904,) 

"  Grlmaldl  hybrid  No.  88  selected.** 

**Calabrian  X  Rupestris  Oanzin,  Red  grapes:  Most  vigorous  and  very 
fruitful;  bunches  crowded,  winged,  18  cm.  In  length,  blooming  twice. 
seeds  round,  diameter  14  mm.;  pulp  white,  sweet,  skin  lightly  colored 
red,  early  maturing."     (La  ViticoHura  Modema,  voi.  14,  p.  145,  1907.)  . 

This  number  consists  of  two  varieties,  Nos.  88  and  88  selected,  wliieh 
were  mixed  by  mistake. 

42480.     "  Grlmaldl  hybrid  No.  97." 

"  Calahrian  X  RupestriB  Qanzin.  Red  grapes.  Very  vigorous  and  pio> 
ductlve  when  full  grown ;  bunches  medium,  not  very  compact,  seeds  smalL 
Grapes  sweet,  maturing  late."     {La  ViticoUura  Modema,  vol.  10,  p.  27d, 

im.) 

48481.     "Grlmaldl  hybrid  No.  110.** 

'*  Calahrian  X  Rupestris  CfansHn  (published  in  1902).  Very  vigorous 
and  a  very  rapid  grower.  Bunches  not  very  numerous,  small,  somewhat 
winged,  with  few  seeds.*'  (For  full  description  and  plate,  see  La  VUicoi- 
tura  Modema,  vol.  11,  pp.  167-170,  1904.) 

42482.  "  Ruggeri  hybrid  No.  193.    Berlandieri  X  BipariaJ' 

42483.  -No.  125." 

42484.  "  Ruggeri  hybrid  No.  140." 

"  Berlandieri  X  Rupestris  du  Lot.  Affinity  complete,  vegetation  vigor- 
ous, production  normal."     {La  YiticoUura  Modema,  vol.  15,  p.  i08»  1909.) 

42485.  "  Ruggeri  hybrid  No.  18a    BerlandieH  X  Biporia." 

42486.  •*  Ruggeri  hybrid  No.  199.  Berlandieri  X  Riparia.  Affinity  com- 
{  plete,  vegetation  vigorous,  productivity  most  abundant  Takes  tlie 
V                  graft  in  a  marvelous  manner." 

I  42487.     "  Ruggeri  hybrid  No.  225.    Berlandieri  X  Riparia.^ 

'  42488.    "  Ruggeri  hybrid  No.  267.    Berlandieri  X  Aiparta.*" 

42489.    "  Ruggeri  hybrid  No.  300.    Berlandieri  X  RiparioT 

j  42490.     "Grlmaldl    hybrid   No.    317.    Frappato    X    Rupestris    Gaartn. 

White  grapes ;  very  vigorous,  moderate  bearer,  bunches  medium,  stnne- 
what  few  seeded,  seeds  medium,  grapes  very  sweet,  maturing  late." 

J  {La  Viticoltura  Modema,  vol.  10,  p.  276,  1904.) 

» 

'  42491.     '*GrimaIdi  hybrid  No.  323.    Frappato  X  Rupestris  Oanzin  (pob- 

\  lished  in  1902).    I  decided  to  publish  these  two  hybrids  (Nos.  110  and 

323)  because  of  their  excellent  quality,  their  affinity  with  our  variety, 
and  their  very  great  vigor.  Their  resistance  to  drou^t  is  ertremelj 
high.  The  resistance  to  <^loro8ls  in  both  is  scarcely  infieiior  to  that 
of  the  flrat  three  hybrids  (Nos.  50,  88,  and  125).**  {La  ViUeoUtn 
Modema,  vol.  10,  p.  275, 1904.) 
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42477  to  4251»— Continued. 

42492.     "  Grlmaldi  hybrid  No.  480.** 

42403.  '*  Grlmaldi  hybrid  No.  SSa** 

42404.  "  Grlmaldi  hybrid  No.  722.  BerUuMeH  X  Tremano,  Seed  of 
1904.  It  is  characterized  by  Its  vigor  and  by  the  precocity  of  Its  de- 
Yeloproent,  and  has  all  the  other  merits  of  Nos.  446  and  528.'*  {La 
Viticoltura  Modema,  voL  Ih  P-  144, 1907.) 

42405.  "  Paulsen  hybrid  No.  737.'» 
42496.     "  Paulsen  hybrid  No.  7(54.*» 

42407.  "  Paulsen  hybrid  No.  779.'* 

42408.  "  Paulsen  hybrid  No.  882.'* 

42400.  "  Grimaldi  hybrid  No.  791.  Calabrian  X  Riparia  Bupe9tri9  3300 
(published  In  1901).  The  marvelous  vigor,  superior  to  that  of  all  the 
other  hybrids,  decided  me  to  publish  it  It  resists  drought  and  has 
the  l)est  of  all  the  other  requisites,  affinity  with  our  variety,  propaga- 
tlon  by  cuttings,  precocity  of  development,  etc.  Endures  up  to  65  per 
cent  of  lime  in  dry  soils."  (La  Viticoltura  Modema,  vol.  10,  p,  275, 
1904.  For  fuller  description  and  plate,  see  the  same  periodical,  vol. 
12,  pp.  169-171,  January,  1906.) 

42500.  '*  Paulsen  hybrid  No.  810." 

42501.  "  Paulsen  hybrid  No.  877.- 

42502.  "  Grimaldi  hybrid  No.  934.  Calabrian  X  Aramon  Rupeatria  Oan- 
zin.  Of  medium  vigor,  abundantly  fruitful.  Seeds  with  sJdn  dark 
reddish;  without  foxlnoss  (fox^),  medium  maturity."  {La  Viticoltura 
Moderna,  vol.  12.  p.  SS4,  1906.) 

42508.  "  Grimaldi  hybrid  No.  935.  Calahrian  X  Aramon  Rupe$tri8  Oan- 
zin.  Most  vigorous,  fruiting  very  abundantly.  Seeds  with  skin  dark 
reddish;  without  foxlness  (fox6),  early  maturity."  (La  Viticoltura 
Moderna,  vol.  12,  p.  334^  1906.) 

42504.  ''  Grimaldi  hybrid  No.  940.  Calabrian  X  Aramon  RupeJttris  Oan- 
zin.  White  grapes;  of  medium  vigor  and  very  fruitful,  bunches  very 
large,  somewhat  few  seeded,  the  seeds  large,  oval;  grapes  very  sweet, 
maturity  a  little  late."    (La  Viticoltura  Modema,  vol.  10,  p.  rt7,  190^.) 

42505.  "  Grimaldi  hybrid  No.  953.  Calahrian  X  Aramon  Rupestria  Oan* 
zin.  White  grapes ;  very  vigorous  and  most  fruitful,  bunches  large  and 
seeds  large;  graijes  very  sweet,  maturing  medium."  (For  full  de- 
scription and  illustration,  see  La  Viticoltura  Modema,  vol.  17,  pp. 
131-154.  1910.) 

42506.  "  Paulsen  hybrid  No.  1045.'* 

42507.  "*  Paulsen  hybrid  No.  1043." 

42508.  ''Grimaldi  hybrid  No.  1075.  Frappaio  X  Aramon  Rupestris 
Gamin.  Red  grapes;  of  medium  vigor  and  frultfulness,  bunches  me- 
dium, with  large  compact  seeds;  grapes  sweet,  maturing  early."  (La 
Viticoltura  Modema,  vol.  10,  p.  217,  1904.) 

42500.     •*  Paulsen  hybrid  No.  1103." 

42510.  "  Grimaldi  hybrid  No.  1132.  Vva  di  Troya  X  Rupestria  Ganzin. 
Red  grapes.  Very  vigorous  and  fruitful,  bunches  medium,  moder- 
ately compact,  with  rather  large  seeds;  grapes  sweet  and  almost  free 
from  foxlness;  maturity  medium."  (La  Viticoltura  Modema,  vol.  10, 
p.  277,  1904.) 
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42477  to  42519— Continued. 

42511.  "Paulsen  hybrid  No.  1176.'' 

42512.  **  Paulsen  hybrid  No.  1901.** 

42513.  "Paulsen  hybrid  No.  1511." 

42514.  "  Paulsen  hybrid  No.  1321." 

42515.  "Paulsen  hybrid  No.  1742." 

42516.  "  Paulsen  hybrid  No.  1776.' 

42517.  "  Paulsen  hybrid  No.  1548.' 

42518.  "  Paulsen  hybrid  No.  1902.' 

42519.  "Paulsen  liybrld"  (number  not  legible). 

42620  to  42623. 

From   Azua,   Santo  Domingo.     Received  through   Dr.   J.  N.  Rose,  V,  S. 
National  Museum.  April  13,  1910.    Quoted  notes  by  Dr.  Rose. 

42520.  Ck)€coTHRiNAx  ARGENTEA.  (Lodd.)  Sarg.     Phoenicacese.        Palm. 
(TJwinax  argentea  Lodd.) 

"A  common  si)ecies  of  Santo  Domingo.    It  lias  purple  fruit** 

For  previous  Introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  40524. 

42521.  GuiLANDiNA  BONDUG  L.    Coiisalpiniacem. 
{Cdcsalpinia  honducella  Fleming.) 

"A  low  shrub." 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P,  I.  No.  38891. 

42522.  Inodes  neclecta  (Beccari)  O.  F.  Cook.    Phoenieacete. 
{Sabal  neglecta  Beccari.) 

"A  tree  about  20  feet  high,  with  large,  fanlike  leaves  and  large  more 
or  less  drooping  flower  clusters.  It  doubtless  would  prove  a  valuable  palm 
for  introduction  into  the  warmer  parts  of  this  country." 

"  This  palm  was  first  described  by  Beccari  Jn  Webbla,  vol.  2,  p.  40, 1907, 
as  Sahal  neglecta.  It  Is  closely  related  to  the  hat  palm  of  Porto  Rico, 
Inodes  cauBiarum^  and  is  therefore  placed  In  that  genus."     (O.  F.  CooJt.) 

42523.  PicKODENDBON  MEDIUM  Small.    Slmaroubaceie. 

"  This  plant  Is  common  about  Azua,  Santo  Domingo.  It  Is  a  tree  witli 
round,  orange-colored  fruit.' 


»f 


42624.     DioscoREA  daemona  Eoxb.    Dioscoreacese.  TaiiL 

From  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements  "Tubers  presented  by  Mr.  I.  Henry 
BurklU,  Botanical  Gardens.    Received  April  14,  1916. 

"A  large  climber  of  the  tropical  forests  of  India  and  Burma.  Stems  twinicg 
to  the  left,  sometimes  prickly;  leaves  dlgltately  three  to  five  nerved;  capsule 
longer  than  broad  and  seeds  winged  at  the  base  only.  This  wild  yam  is  extes- 
sively  used  as  a  famine  food,  chiefly  in  Burma  and  the  Central  Provinces  and 
Central  India.  It  appears  never  to  have  been  cultivated.  Some  wrilers,  how- 
ever, say  the  roots  are  highly  poisonous  and  cause  intoxication,  but  are  rendered 
edible  by  boiling  and  steeping  in  running  water,  this  treatment  being  repeated 
two  or  three  times.  Ridley  speaks  of  the  tubers  being  used  In  the  manufacture 
of  dart  poison."    iWatt,  The  Commetcial  Products  of  India,  p.  494.) 
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42525  to  42527.    Chrysophyllum  cainito  L.    Sapotaceae. 

Caixnito. 

From  HoDolulu,  Hawaii.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Higgins,  horticulturist, 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.    Received  April  15,  1916. 

fstur-apple.  A  fairly  large,  handsome  West  Indian  tree,  with  strilcing  dark- 
Ki'een  leaves,  which  are  copper  colored  underneath.  Fruits  are  2§  to  3  inches 
ill  diameter,  purplish  black,  round  and  smooth.  A  cross  section  of  the  fruit  pre- 
sents a  stellate  form,  the  cells  with  their  white,  edible  contents  radiating  from  a 
central  axis;  hence  the  name  star-apple.  The  tree  is  valuable  for  ornamental 
and  shade  purposes ;  is  propagated  by  seed  and  thrives  best  in  deep,  rich,  well- 
(1  mined  soiL  (Adapted  from  Macmillan,  Handbook  of  Tropical  Oardeninff  and 
I'lanting,  p.  1S5.) 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  40347. 

42525.  No.  525.2.  42527.  No.  890.3. 

42526.  No.  890.2. 

42528.  Physalis  grandiflora  Hook.    Solanaccse. 

Ground  cherry. 

From  Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan,  Canada.    Purchased  from  Mrs.  Andrew 
Knox.    Received  April  14,  1916. 

A  Physalis  found  on  the  sandy  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan  River,  Winnii^eg 
Lakes,  and  the  Red  River  of  the  North.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  great  size  and 
white  color  of  its  flowers,  which  are  nearly  an  inch  broad.  The  whole  plant  is 
exceedingly  viscid.  (Adapted  from  \ffoofcer,  Flora  Boreali  Americana,  vol  2, 
p.  90.) 

42529.  Nbyraudia  madaoascariensis  (Kunth)  Hook.  f.       Poacea>. 

Grass. 

From  Sibpur,  near  Calcutta,  India.    Presented  by  MaJ.  A.  T.  Gage,  super- 
intendent. Royal  Botanic  Garden.    Received  April  17,  1916. 

A  grass  found  in  Madagascar  that  is  used,  along  with  other  grasses,  in  the 
manufacture  of  ordinary  hats.  Called  fantaka  in  the  Hova  dialect,  though  kit» 
sangy  is  the  general  name  used  to  designate  this  grass.  (Adapted  from  Heckel, 
L,es  Plantes  Utiles  de  Madagascar,  p.  55,) 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  39690. 

42530  and  42531.    Cicer  aribtinum  L.    Fabacese.    Chick-pea. 

From  Cairo,  Egypt.    Presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Brown,  Gizeh  Branch, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture.    Received  April  20,  1916. 

See  Su  P.  I.  No.  42454  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

42530.  *'Afranffi  (imported)." 

42531.  **  Shami  (imported)  and  Egyptian,"    This  seed  was  mixed  wheo 
received. 

42632.     Chayota  edulis  Jacq.    Cucurbitacese.  Cliayote. 

(Sechium  edule  Swartz.) 

From  Algiers,  Algeria.    Presented  by  Dr.  L.  Trabut    Received  April  18, 
1916. 

•*  We  have  but  a  single  variety  of  chayote."    {Trabut,) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  30462  for  previous  introduction. 
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42633  to  42660. 

From  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  Presented  by  SeSor  Bentto  J.  Camsco, 
director*  Botanic  Gardens.  Quoted  notes  by  Sefior  GarrasGo  except  as 
otherwise  stated. 

42533.  CiTHAaEZTLUiff  BAaBiKEBTE  Oham.    Verbenaces. 

**  Espino  de  loa  hahados.  MagnifU:ent  ornamental  tree,  witli  fragrant 
flowers,  red  fruits,  and  flexible  vibrant  wood,  used  in  the  mannfartare 
of  guitars ;  from  the  cool  and  subtropical  regions  of  Argentina.** 

For  previous  Introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  Xo.  38943. 

42534.  BuTiA  CAPiTATA  PULPOSA  ( Barb.-Rodr. )  Becc.    Phoanlcaoee. 

( Cocos  pulpo8a  Bnrb.-Rord. )  Palm. 

'*A  hardy  palm  from  southern  Brnz.iI,  belonging  to  the  same  group  as 
the  species  conimonTy  cultlvateil  in  California  as  CoooM  dtttlrolu,  C. 
yutay,  and  T.  criospatha.  The  trunk  is  6  to  12  feet  by  11  to  2  feet  in 
din  meter,  with  rather  i^ort,  abruptly  arched  leaves  6  to  9  feet  long.  The 
petioles  are  armed  with  stout  spines.  The  fruit  is  yellow,  about  1  inch 
long  by  11  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  pulp  is  of  a  texture  and  tase 
somewhat  like  the  pineapple.**    (C.  B.  Doyle.) 

42535.  Entebolouiuai  tihbouva  Mart.    Mimosacese^  Timba 

**  Timbo.  A  tree  with  thick  bark,  reaching  30  meters  In  h^i^t,  branch- 
ing horizontally,  fruits  of  the  siie  and  shape  of  a  hnman  ear,  whence 
called  also  Oreja  de  neffro.  Of  rapid  growth,  wood  good,  natiye  of  tlM 
northern  part  of  Argentina.    From  the  temperate  region.** 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  83856. 

42536.  Eugenia  punoens  Berg.    Myrtaceie.  Guabiyl. 

^'Guabiyu,  An  ornamental  fruit  tree  from  the  temperate  and  hot  regioss 
of  Argentina." 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  83959. 

42537.  Ficus  subtkiplinebvia  Mart    Moracese.  GomerQ. 
"Oomero.    A  large  tree  from  the  subtr<^c8  of  Argentina." 

For  previous  introduction,  see  8.  P.  I.  No.  33963. 

42538.  Lantana  beijx)wiana  Link  and  Otta    Verbenacesa. 

Trailing  lantana. 

"Salvia  morada,  A  dry,  bunchy  shrub,  flower  bearing;  from  the  cool 
and  temperate  regions  of  Argentina." 

42539.  Letjcaena  gt^uca  (L.)  Benth.    Mimosacese. 

An  ornamental  tree  resembling  Mimosa  In  having  10  stamens  and 
resembling  Acacia  in  its  flat  pod ;  much  cultivated  in  warmer  dinates. 
The  white  flowers  are  numerous,  borne  in  globular  heads. 

42540.  Lithraea  1£0lleoioes  (Veil.)  Bngl.    Anacardiacett. 

(L.  aroeirinha  L.  Marchand.)  Aroeira  brancha. 

"MoUe  a  beber.  A  strong  shrub  with  handsome  foliage;  the  fruits  are 
used  for  making  a  tonic  drink.  From  the  temperate  and  cool  regions  of 
Argontina." 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  33981. 
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42533  to  42550— Continued. 

4d541.    Mucosa  fiBiYsinvA  L.    Mlmosacee.  Benaitive  plant. 

**Sensitiva,    A  vigorous  flowering  shrub  from  the  Tropics  of  Argentina." 
Received  as  Mimosa  senHtiva  arharea,  implying  a  treelike  habit. 

42542.  Phytolacca  dioica  L.     Phytolacca cese.  Ombti. 

"Omht't.  A  large  branching  tree,  the  trunk  of  which  reaches  in  a  few 
years  a  diameter  of  several  meters.  Specimens  exist  in  the  Province  of 
Buenos  Aires  which  are  5  to  6  meters  in  diameter,  with  heads  15  to  20 
meters  in  diameter.  From  the  temperate  and  subtropical  regions  of 
Argentina." 

For  previous  Introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  31482. 

42543.  PiPTADENiA  ooMMUifis  Benth.    Mimosaceffi.  CeblL 

"CebU.  A  tree  attaining  20  meters  in  height,  the  trunk  b^ng  sometimes 
a  meter  In  diameter,  with  rough  bark  and  hard  wood.  Furnishes  tannin. 
From  the  temperate  regions  of  Argentina." 


42544  and  42545.    Pstdium  guajava  L.    Myrtaceie.  Guava. 

42544.  "  Chuava.    Ornamental  shrub  with  beautiful  flowers  and  use- 
ful fruits ;  from  the  temperate  and  warmer  regions  of  Argentina.*' 

Received  as  Pgidium  ponUferutiK 

42545.  "AraziL    Ornamental  shrub  with  beautiful  flowers  and  use- 
ful fruits ;  from  the  temperate  and  warmer  regions  of  Argentina." 

Received  as  PsidUim  pyviferum, 

42546.  Ptebogyne  nitens  Tulasne.    Osesalpiniaceae. 

"  Virard.  A  large  tree,  with  strong  useful  wood ;  from  the  temperate 
regions  of  Argentina." 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  41308. 

42547.  Tecoma  stans  (L.)  Juss.    Biguonlaceee.  Yellow  tecoma. 

*'  Guaranguay.  A  very  floriferous  ornamental  shrub ;  from  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  Argentina." 

42548.  Tebminalia  trifoliata  Spreng.    Oombretace». 

"  Palo  de  lanza,  A  vigorous  tree,  with  strong  flexible  yellowish  wood ; 
from  the  temperate  regions  of  Argentina." 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  34029. 

42549.  TiPUANA  Tipu  (Benth.)  Lillo.    Fabace«.  Tlpu. 
(T,  speciosa  Benth.) 

**  Tipu,  A  large  tree  50  meters  in  height,  leafy,  very  ornamental, 
with  good  timber;  from  the  subtropical,  temperate,  and  cool  regions  of 
Argentina." 

For  previous  Introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  Ne.  42381. 

42550.  QunxAjA  safonasia  Molina.    Rosacese.  Qulllay. 

"  Quillav.  A  leafy  tree,  of  industrial  value  because  of  Its  saponiferous 
bark ;  from  the  cool  and  temperate  regions  of  Argentina.*' 

For  previous  Introduction,  see  S.  P.  L  Na  34407. 
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42551.    Saccharum  biflorusi  Forsk.    Poacese. 


Grass. 


From  Algiers,  Algeria.     Cuttings  presented  by  Dr.  L.  Trabut.    ReceiveJ 
April  18,  1916. 

"  This  grass  of  great  size  succeeds  very  well  In  the  sand  hills  of  the  euast 
It  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  forms  a  good  screen  at  very  little  c*^^ 
The  results  obtained  during  some  years  Induce  me  to  recommend  to  you  thi$ 
plant,  which  grows  spontaneously  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  in  JJiym 
at  Bone.  .It  is  much  usetl  In  Sicily  to  bind  sands  and  to  protect  cultivatK':.' 
(Trabut.) 

42662.     X  Cytisus  dallimorei  Rolfe.     Fabaceae.  Broom. 

From  Kew,  England.     Cuttings  presented  by  Sir  David  Prain,  director, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens.    Received  April  24,  1916,. 

"  A  hybrid  raised  at  Kew  in  1900  by  crossing  Cystisvs  scoparitu  var.  «i 
drcanus  (seed  bearer)  with  C.  albus.  It  is  a  tall  shrub,  perhaps  8  or  9  feet 
high,  of  thill,  erect  habit,  suggesting  that  of  (7.  scoparius.  Leaves  mostly  tri- 
foliolate,  downy.  Flowers  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  the  whole  of  the 
petals  suffused  with  beautiful  shades  of  rosy  pink,  deepening  on  the  wis; 
petals  to  crimson.  Calyx  helmet  shaped,  shining  browm,  slightly  dowtiy.  At 
each  node  the  flowers  are  solitary  or  in  pairs.  The  beautiful  broom  is  quite 
distinct  from  any  other  in  cultivation  and  is  the  first  hybrid  broom  raised  bj 
artificial  cross-fertilization,  all  its  predecessors  having  originated  as  chaw* 
crosses  made  by  insects.  It  is  propagated  by  grafting  on  Laburnam.  As  it 
flowers  regularly  and  in  great  profusion  in  May,  it  ought  in  time  to  bccwue 
a  popular  garden  shrub."  {W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  Brii- 
m7i  Isles,  VOL  1,  p.  -J.58.) 


42553  to  42565.    Diospyros  kaki  L.  f.    Diospyracea;. 

From  Okitsu,  Japan.  Cuttings  presented  by  Prof.  Ishiwara,  director,  Gov 
ernment  Horticultural  Experiment  Station.  Received  April  20.  1916l 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  T.  Kiyono,  Semmes,  Ala. 

42553.     "  No.  37.    Hagakushi,    Astringent.    Fukuoka  Province." 

Otani,    Astringent.    Fukuoka  Province.*' 

Kabuto-gosho.    Sweet.    Glfu  Province." 

Kiara,    Sweet.    Kumamoto  Province." 

Sahvroza,    Astringent.    Ishikawa  Province." 

Kuramitsu,    Astringent.    Ishikawa  Province.** 

OJni-gosho.    Sweet.    Gifu  Province.** 

Kuro-gaki  {or  Birodo-gaki).    Sweet.    Gif u  Proriuce' 

jilidzushima.    Sweet.    Ishikawa  Province.*' 

"No.  68.    Midzushima.    Sweet    Tomlyama  Province.** 

No.  69.    Kuramitsu.    Astringent.    Fukui  Province." 

No.  70.    Saburoza.    Astringent.    Fukui  Province." 

"  No.  71.    Wild  seedling  with  profuse  staminate  flower  habit. 


42554. 
42555. 
42556. 
42557. 
42558. 
42559. 
42560. 
42561. 
42562. 
42563. 
42564. 
42565. 


"  No.  38. 
"  No.  Gl. 
"  No.  62. 
"  No.  03. 
"  No.  64. 
"  No.  65. 
"  No.  66. 
"  No.  67. 
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42566.    RuBus  geoides  J.  E.  Smith.    Bosacese.  Frutilla. 

From  Punta  Arenas,  Chile.    Presented  by  Mr.  David  J.  D.  Myers,  American 
consul.    Received  April  18,  1916. 

"This  fruit  is  full  of  seed.  I  have  been  unable  to  learn  whether  there  arc 
any  other  wild  varieties  of  this  frutiUa,  the  local  name.  The  plant  grows  ex- 
tensively over  a  large  area  inland  from  this  port,  where  fire  destroyed  the 
forests  some  years  ago.  Neither  the  plant  nor  the  fruit  bears  much,  if  any, 
relation  to  the  common  strawberry  from  the  standpoint  of  an  ordinary'  observer. 
The  plant  is  extremely  small  and  the  berries  are  almost  completely  hidden  in 
the  moss  and  dead  leaves.  The  color  of  the  ripe  fruit  is  amber  and  resembles 
the  raspberry  both  in  shape  and  taste.  The  educated  Chileans  from  the  north 
call  the  small  cultivated  strawberries  frutillas  and  the  large  varieties  fresas. 
The  names  seem  to  be  reversed  here,  and  while  they  call  the  wild  variety 
frutilla  also,  they  do  -not  recognize  It  as  belonging  to  the  same  family  as  the 
time  strawberry."     (Myers.) 

42567*   Cacara  erosa  (L.)  Kuntze.    Fabacew.  Yam-beaxu 

(Pachyrhizus  anguUitus  Rich.) 

Prom  Shonghong,  via  Swatow,  China.    I'resented  by  Rev.  F.  J.  Wiens,  Men- 
nonite  Brethren  Mission.    Received  April  15,  1916. 

"  The  root  is  edible  and  has  a  sweet  delicious  taste.  The  seeds  are  planted 
or  sown  in  April  or  May,  and  the  flowers  are  all  cut  down  except  those  wanted 
for  seeds.    The  natives  tell  me  the  seeds  are  very  poisonous."    (Wiens.) 

42568  to  42571.    Triticum  spp.    Poacere.  Wheat. 

From  Madrid,  Spain.    Presented  by  Mr.  Jos^  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  Esta- 
ci6n  de  Ensayo  de  Semillas,  La  Moncloa.    Received  April  21, 1916. 

"  The  most  noteworthy  varieties  cultivated  in  the  Peninsula." 

42568.    TuncuM  aestivum  L. 
(T.  vulgare  Vill.) 

42569  to  42571.  Tbiticuu  dubum  Desf. 

42572  to  42575. 

From  Teneriffe,  Canary  Islands.    Presented  by  Dr.  George  Perez.    Received 
April  17,  1916.    Descriptive  notes  by  Dr.  Perez. 

42572.  Cytisus  stenopetalus  (Webb)  Christ.    Fabace^e.  Broom. 

"  Gacia  is  the  name  under  which  it  is  known  in  our  island  of  Palma, 
which  is  the  home  of  this  valuable  Cytisus  and  where  it  is  cultivated  as 
a  forage  plant.  This  variety  has  the  largest  leaves,  and  on  this  account 
is  the  most  suitable  of  the  many  varieties  of  this  species  as  a  forage 
plant.  It  is  a  most  beautiful  and  ornamental  garden  plant,  and  is  culti- 
vated in  our  island  of  Palma  exactly  the  same  as  tagasasie,  but  they 
And  they  can  plant  it  higher  above  the  sea  level.  Oacia  is  known  to 
prosper  as  high  as  1,500  meters  above  sea  level,  and  therefore  will  stand 
cold  better.  My  advice,  however,  is  to  make  trials  only  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia." 

For  previous  Introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No?  29641. 

42573.  Cytisus  paixidus  Poir.    Fabaceee.  Broom. 

"  Oacia  hlanca,  also  Herdanera,  as  it  is  known  in  Palma.  Besides 
being  very  useful  as  a  forage  plant,  this  is  a  most  beautiful  and  orna- 
mental garden  plant." 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  34262. 
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42574.  Crnsnv  btbnopetalub  (Webb)  Christ  Fabaeec  Broom. 
For  previous  Introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  42572. 

42575.  LiMONnni  pbuticans  (Webb)  Kuntse.    Plumbaginacee. 
(Statice  fruticans  Webb.)  Sea  lavender. 

**  Native  of  the  coast  region  of  Ten«:iffe,  where  the  lowest  tempentarv 
In  winter  is  much  above  tlie  freezing  point,  so  that  it  should  not  be  suwn 
in  the  open  where  there  are  frosts.  The  seed  should  be  carefully  ex- 
tracted before  sowing,  or  if  you  find  this  method  too  slow  (it  is  far  tbe 
best),  then  soak  in  water  at  about  70**  F.  and  stir  daily  until  the  dried 
flower  heads  sink  to  the  bottom,  then  sow.  This  process  takes  about  10 
days  and  the  seed  begins  to  come  up  in  about  one  month;  in  the  ex- 
tracted-seed  method  germination  takes  place  after  about  a  week." 

42576.     Prukus  tomentosa  endotrioha  Koehne.     Amygdalacev. 

Bush  cherry. 

From  Ventlmiglla,  Italy.    Presented  by  the  superintendent,  La  MortoU 
Botanic  Garden.    Received  April  20,  1916. 

The  species  is  described  as  follows:  "A  deciduous  shrub  of  spreading  habit, 
4  to  8  feet  high  and  twice  as  wide;  leaves  dark  dull  green  above,  paler  and 
densely  woolly  beneath.  Flowers  three-fourths  of  an  inch  across,  white,  tinted 
with  rose,  produced  singly  or  in  pairs  at  the  Joints  of  the  previous  year's 
growth.  Fruit  bright  red,  about  the  size  of  a  small  cherry,  ripe  In  July. 
Native  of  northern  and  western  China,  but  introduced  from  Japan  about  40 
years  ago.  It  usually  flowers  about  the  fourth  week  in  March  and  is  then  ao 
object  of  great  beauty  and  charm.  Shoots  from  1  to  2  feet  long  are  made  in 
one  season,  and  these  the  following  spring  are  furnished  from  end  to  end  witb 
the  delicately  tinted  flowers.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  its  beauty  is 
short  lived.  Some  sheltered  nook  should  be  chosen  far  It,  a  consideratioo  its 
early  blossoms  entitle  it  to.  The  fruits  are  not  freely  produced  with  as, 
although  about  Peking  the  shrub  is  cultivated  for  their  sake.  Propagated  \>j 
layers  and  cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood.''  {W,  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  S1aitb9 
Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  255.) 

The  variety  is  described  by  Koehne  in  Sargent's  Plantae  Wilsonianae,  vol  1, 
p.  225,  as  a  shrub  1  to  8  meters  or  a  tree  up  to  7  meters  high,  from  western 
Hiii)eh  and  northern  Shensi. 

42577  to  42580.    Dolichos  lablab  L.    Fabacese.    Bonavist  bean. 

From  Georgetown,  British  Guiana.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Waby.    Re- 
ceived April  24,  1916.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Waby. 

42577.  "Park's  runner  or  scarlet  runner.  A  viny  plant,  flowers  pur- 
plish, pods  6  to  6)  inches  long,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide.  Beaos 
of  the  two  shades  found  in  the  same  pod,  though  more  frequently  tif 
the  darker  shade,  which  is  more  prolific.  I  have  used  it  at  least  twice 
a  week  on  my  table ^^for  months;  it  is  decidedly  the  best  we  hare. 
See  mention  in  Board  of  Agriculture  Journal  of  British  Quiana,  voL  S, 
p.  14,  1914." 

42578.  "Strong  vine,  prolific,  lasting  at  least  two  years  and  giving 
abundantly  if  well  watered.  Purplish  flowers,  seeds  brown,  used  shelled 
before  tlie  seeds  get  hard.** 
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42579.  "  Dwarf,  bushy,  2  to  2^  feet  high,  white  flowers,  white  seeds, 
pods  small,  flat,  averaging  three  seeds  each.  Grown  by  the  coolies 
here.  This  is  not  to  be  compared  for  usefalness  with  the  white-seeded 
Kankinicus" 

42580.  "A  white-flowered  kind  much  used  by  the  cooUes.** 

42681  to  42696. 

From  Kew,   England.     Presented   by   Sir  David   Prain,  director.   Royal 
Botanic  Gardens.    Received  April  20,  1916. 

42581.  Pbunus  co&nuta  (Wall)  Steud.    Amygdalaceae. 

Himalayan  bird  cherry. 

"A  deciduous  tree,  50  to  00  fe^  high  in  a  wild  state.  Leaves  deep 
dull  green  above,  paler  beneath;  flowers  white,  densely  set  on  cylindrical 
racemes,  3  to  6  inches  long,  three-fourths  to  1  inch  wide;  each  flower 
is  one-fourth  to  one-third  inch  across.  Fruit  round,  one-third  of  an  inch 
In  diameter,  red,  changing  to  dark  brown-purple.  Flowers  in  May.  Native 
of  the  Himalayas,  where  it  is  widely  spread  up  to  10,000  feet  and  repre- 
sents in  that  region  Pmnua  padus.  Bo  nearly  are  they  allied  that  many 
botanists  regard  them  as  forms  of  one  species.  According  to  travelers 
in  the  Himalayas,  P.  eomuiu  grows  to  considerably  larger  size  than 
does  P.  padus,  as  we  know  it  in  England.  The  name  comuta  (horned) 
refers  to  the  shape  of  the  fruits  as  often  seen  in  the  Himalayas.  An 
insect  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  young  fruit,  and  as  the  larvs  develop 
they  set  up  irritation  and  cause  a  curious  growth,  which  is  from  1  to 
2  inches  long  and  curled  like  a  horn.  It  is  analogous  to  the  many  galls 
0  that  occur  on  our  own  trees,  notably  oaks."  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and 
Shruhs  Hardy  m  the  British  Isles,  vol  2,  p,  233,) 

42582.  X  Pbunus  kminxhs  Beck.    Amygdalace«.  Hybrid  cherry, 

"A  small  pretty  tree  similar  to  Prunus  aoida  in  flower,  but  of  more 
open  growth;  is  described  as  a  hybrid  between  it  and  P.  fruticosaJ' 
(W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  f,  p.  227.) 

42583.  Prukus  mcANA  (Pall.)  Stev.    Amygdalacese.       WiUow  cherry, 

''A  deciduous  shrub,  4  to  8  feet  high,  of  rather  open,  loose  habit 
Lieaves  dark  green  and  smooth  above,  covered  with  a  close  white  wool 
beneath.  Flowers  one-fourth  of  an  inch  across,  borne  singly  from  the 
buds  of  the  previous  year's  shoots ;  petals  deep  rosy  red.  Fruit  smooth, 
red,  one- third  of  an  inch  acfoss.  Native  of  southeastern  Europe  and 
Asia  Minor ;  Introduced  in  1815.  Its  flowers  appear  in  April  along  with 
tbe  young  leaves,  and  it  is  then  very  pretty.  Sometimes  confused  with 
Prunus  nana.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from  that  and  most  other  species 
by  the  close  white  felt  on  the  under  surface  of  the  willowlike  leavea 
The  fruit  is  quite  dlfiCerent  from  that  of  P.  nana,  being  cherry  like." 
(TF.  .7.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  isles,  vol,  2,  p.  238.) 

A25M.    Pmmus  maximowiczii  Rupr.    Amygdalaces&.       Korean  cherry. 

"A  deciduous  tree  up  to  20  or  80  feet  high,  with  a  slender  trunk. 
Flowers  rather  dull  yellowish  wlilte.  about  flve-eighths  of  an  Inch  across, 
produced  in  mid-May  on  stalked  racemes,  remarkable  for  the  large  leaf- 
like bracts  with  wliich  they  are  furnished.  Fruit  globose,  one-sixth  of 
an  inch  wide,  shining;  at  flrst  red«  then  black;  ripe  in  August.    Native 
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of  Korea,  Manchuria,  and  Japan.  The  tree  Is  interesting  and  very  dis- 
tinct among  cherries  because  of  the  conspicuous  bracts  on  the  inflores- 
cence, which  remain  until  the  fruit  is  ripe;  but  neither  in  flower  dot 
fruit  is  it  particularly  attractive  as  cherries  go.  For  its  autumn  color- 
ing it  may  prove  valuable,  as  it  turns  a  brilliant  scarlet  both  in  Jtpaii 
and  North  America.  It  is  very  hardy."  ( W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs 
Hardy  in  the  Britifth  Isles,  voL  2,  p.  2JiS,) 

For   previous   introduction,   see   S.   P.   I.   No.   40997. 

42585.  RuBus  cobeanus  Miquel.    Rosacese.  Brambk 

"A  deciduous  shrub,  8 -to  10  feet  high  (it  has  been  found  15  feet  high  In 
a  wild  state),  with  erect  or  arching,  stout,  biennial  stems,  braodiins 
toward  the  top,  and  armed  with  stiff,  broad-based  spines.  Leaves  com- 
posed usually  of  seven  darli  lustrous-green  leaflets.  Flowers  borne  in 
flattish  clusters',  terminating  short  shoots  from  the  wood  of  the  previocs 
year.  Fruit  of  various  colors  from  red  to  nearly  black,  edible  but  sm&Q, 
and  of  poor  flavor.  Native  of  Korea  and  China ;  introduced  from  the  latter 
country  in  1907  by  Wilson,  who  found  it  at  altitudes  up  to  6,000  feet  It 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  all  Rubi  in  its  vigorous  blue-white  stems  and 
beautiful  pinnate  foliage,  and  may  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  in  gardens 
should  it  be  quite  hardy."  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the 
British  Isles,  vol  £,  p.  456,) 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.   P.   I.  No.  26277. 

42586.  RuBUs  biflorus  quinqueflorus  Focke.    Rosacexe.  Bramble. 

"A  deciduous  shrub,  with  erect  stems  up  to  10  feet  high  and  1  UtA 
thick  at  base,  covered  with  a  thick,  white,  waxy  coating  and  armed  with 
striiiKht,  brond-based  spines.  Toward  the  top  the  stems  branch  fre*^, 
the  branches  also  being  white,  and,  like  the  leafstalks  and  often  the  miilriti, 
spiny.  Leaves  4  to  10  inches  long,  composed  of  three  to  five  leaflecst 
which  are  dark  green  above,  covered  beneath  with  a  close  white  felt 
Flowers  terminal  and  axillary,  white,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  across; 
fruits  edible.  Native  of  the  Himalayas  up  to  10,000  feet ;  introduced  is 
1818.  Among  the  longer  cultivated,  white-stemmed  raspberries  this  is  bj 
far  the  most  effective,  although  it  is  no  doubt  equaled  by  some  of  the 
newer  Chinese  species.  Its  flowers  are  of  little  consequence,  being  small 
and  of  little  beauty.  It  shouM  be  raised  from  seed  (which  ripens  here), 
and  planted  in  groups  of  not  less  than  half  a  dozen.  The  soil  shoald  be 
a  good  loam,  the  aim  being  to  produce  stout  thick  stems,  for  the  stouter 
they  are  the  whiter  and  more  i)er8istent  is  their  waxy  covering.  After 
the  previous  year's  stems  have  flowered  and  borne  fruit,  they  should  be 
cut  away  (usually  about  August),  leaving  only  the  virgin  growths  of  tbe 
year.  During  autumn  and  winter  a  group  of  this  Rubus  makes  one  of 
the  most  striking  plant  pictures  in  the  open  air.  Var.  quinqueftorus.—^ 
vigorous  Chinese  form  introduced  by  Wilson  in  1907,  with  the  terminal  in- 
florescence composed  most  frequently  of  flve  (sometimes  up  to  ei^t) 
flowers.  In  the  type  they  are  usually  two  or  three."  ( IT.  J.  Bean,  Trea 
and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  2,  p,  iSi. ) 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  35107. 

42587.  Rubus  lasiostylus  dizyqos  Focke.    Rosacese.  Bramble. 
"An  erect-growing  deciduous  shrub  with  biennial  stems  4  to  6  IW 

high,  covered  with  a  blue- white,  waxy  bloom,  and  closely  set  with  bristl^ 
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like  spines.  Leaves  composed  of  three  or  five  leaflets,  and  on  young 
vigorous  plants  as  much  as  14  inches  long,  but  usually  some  6  or  8  inches 
long.  Flowers  small,  with  reddish  purple  petals,  which  are  shorter  than 
the  calyx  segments  and  soon  fall.  Fruit  1  Inch  across,  roundish,  red, 
and  downy,  with  an  agreeable  acid  taste.  Native  of  central  China; 
originally  discovered  in  Hupeh  by  Henry,  who  sent  seeds  to  Kew  in 
1889,  from  which  plants  were  raised  that  flowered  in  1894.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  of  the  white-stemmed  brambles.  It  has  lately  been 
reintroduced  In  quantity  by  Wilson  from  Hupeh."  {W,  J.  Bean,  Trees 
and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol  2,  p.  462.) 

42588.  RuBUS  inopertus  Focke.    Rosacea.  Bramble. 

A  Chinese  bramble,  growing  at  altitudes  of  600  to  2,200  meters,  of 
which  Poeke  says  {Sargent,  Plantae  Wilsonianae,  vol,  1,  p.  54)  :  "This 
Chinese  plant  seems  to  be  rather  constant  and  looks  very  different  from 
the  tropical  R,  nivens  Thunberg.  It  Is  therefore  reasonable  to  separate 
the  two  plants  specifically,  although  there  occur  connecting  links  in  the 
Himalayas." 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  2C276. 

42589.  RuBus  mesogaeus  Focke.    Rosaceae.  Bramble. 

A  slender  climbing  bramble  with  stems  4  to  5  meters  long,  rather  small 
flowers,  and  small  globose  berries.  Native  of  central  China,  especially 
western  Hupeh  and  Szechwan.  (Adapted  from  Focke,  Species  Ruhorum, 
Bibliothcca  Botanica,  No,  72,  p.  20i.) 

42590.  RuBUs  oheiensib  Rolfe.    Rosacea.  Bramble. 

A  large  straggling  shrub  with  round  stems  unarmed,  but  furnished 
with  small  stellate  hairs.  Leaves  of  maplelike  form,  five  or  obscurely 
seven  lobed,  with  a  heart-shaped  base;  3  to  7  inches  long  and  as  wide. 
Stipules  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  cut  up  into  deep 
narrow  segments.  Panicles  many  flowered,  terminal;  flowers  half  an 
inch  across  with  downy  stalks;  calyx  downy,  the  lobes  pointed,  trian- 
gular; petals  purple.  Fruit  black,  well  flavored,  ripening  late.  Native 
of  western  China,  and  found  on  Mount  0ml  by  Wilson,  who  introduced 
it  for  Messrs.  Veitch,  with  whom  it  flowered  in  August,  1908.  It  grows 
np  to  6,000  feet  elevation  and  will  probably  be  perfectly  hardy.  It 
makes  a  growth  10  or  12  feet  long  In  a  season.  The  stipules  are  rather 
remarkable.  (Adapted  from  W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the 
British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  465.) 

For  previous  Introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  40105. 

42591.  RuBus  FUBEscENS  Welhe.    Rosacese.  Bramble. 

A  very  robust  bramble,  native  of  central  and  western  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, France,  and  England,  with  strong,  thick  canes  which  do  not 
ascend  to  any  height  without  support.  Spines  very  strong,  reddish 
brown,  on  broad  compressed  bases.  Flowers  appearing  in  July,  conspicu- 
ous, white,  sometimes  pale  red.  Fruit  well  developed,  conspicuous,  round, 
with  pleasant  flavor. 

42592.  RuBUS  thibetanub  Franch.    Rosacese.  Bramble. 

An  erect  deciduous  shrub,  6  feet  or  more  high ;  stems  biennial,  smooth, 
round,  covered  with  a  purplish  bloom  and  set  Irregularly  with  straight, 

140475'— 20 3 
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slender  prickles.  Leaves  pinnate,  4  to  9  inches  lon^,  oomposed  of  7  to 
13  leaflets.  Flowers  one-half  inch  across,  petals  purple.  Fruit  rraodlsb, 
five-eightlis  of  an  Inch  across,  black  with  a  bluish  bloom.  Native  of  w«^t- 
ern  China ;  discovered  and  introduced  by  Wilson  for  Messrs.  Ye^Uh,  vith 
whom  it  flowered  in  August,  1008.  Wilson  found  It  In  the  Bfin  River 
valley  at  altitudes  of  4,000  to  6,000  feet,  where  it  is  rare.  Of  the  newer 
Cliinese  Rubi  it  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  attractive  looking,  toi 
both  its  blue-purple  stems  and  its  very  handsomely  cut  foliage.  (Adaiitfl 
from  W,  J.  Bean,  Tree9  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  iMles,  r&l.  J. 
p,  Jf68.) 

42593.  RuBUs  thunbebgii  olabellus  Focke.     Rosaceie.  Bramble. 

A  Chinese  Rubus  from  western  Hupeh  dilferiug  from  the  typical  Jaiu- 
nese  plant  in  its  more  robust  liablt  and  its  sparingly  j^ose  leaves  acd 
twigs. 

42594.  Rubus  tbianthus  Focke.    Rosacee.  Bramble. 

A  deciduous  shrub  of  wide-spreading  habit,  the  biennial  stems  erftrc 
mucli  branched,  spiny,  blue-white,  4  to  6  feet  high.  Leaves  simple,  tU>- 
tinctly  three  lobed  on  the  barren  stems,  less  markedly  lobed  on  the 
flowering  shoots,  whitish  beneath,  dark  green  above  Flowers  pLnkl^^ 
white,  insignificant,  produced  a  few  together  on  Q'mes  that  are  tennioal 
on  short  lateral  twigs.  Fruit  dark  red.  Native  of  central  Cbina  op  i-i 
4,000  feet ;  introduced  for  Messrs.  Veiteh  by  Wilson  in  1900.  It  i?i  di- 
tiiict  from  most  Rubi  in  the  absence  of  down  or  hairs^  but  has  not  much 
garden  value.  (Adapted  from  W,  J,  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in 
the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  4^9.) 

42595.  Rubus  vicabius  Focke.    Rosacese.  Bramble. 

A  form  from  western  Szechwon,  closely  related  to  Rubus  idaev^. 
(Adapted  from  Focke,  Species  Ruborum,  Bibliotheca  Botanica,  No.  IB.  p. 

204.) 

42696.    Strychnos  spinosa  Lam.    Loganiacese.       Kaffir  orange. 

From  luhambane,  Portuguese  East  Africa.     Presented  by  Rev.  Pliny  W. 
Keys,  Methodist  Epi^opal  Mission.    Received  April  24, 19ia 

''A  remarkable  East  African  shrub  or  small  tree  with  evergreen  foli&pe 
and  short  spines,  bearing  large,  round,  green  fruits  with  extrem^y  harJ 
shells.  When  these  ripen  they  turn  yellow  and  scent  the  room  with  O^ 
fragrance  of  cloves.  The  seeds  have  a  small  amount  of  strychnin  in  tbtfSL 
Tbe  flesh  is  edible,  reminding  one  of  a  brandied  peach."     {FairchUd.) 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  38341. 

42697  to  42606. 

From  Ventimigiia,  Italy.    Received  through  the  superintendent.  La  Iforto'j 
Botanic  Garden,  April  17,  1916. 

42597.     CoBNus  capitata  Wall.    Comaceae.  Bentham's  oomeL 

A  deciduous  or  partially  evergreen  tree,  30  to  40  or  more  feet  hid* 
of  bushy  habit,  and,  if  allowed  to  develop  without  interference  by  otter 
trees,   wider   than   it   is  high.     Leaves  leathery,   opposite   dull   gray* 
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green.  Flowers  minute,  inconfipicnouB,  crowded  In  a  bemispbeiical 
mass  lialf  an  Inch  across.  The  beauty  of  the  Inflorescence  Is  In  the 
fbnr  to  six  snlphnr-yellow  hracts  that  subtend  the  true  flowers;  these 
are  ofoovate,  1^  to  2  inches  long,  and  three-fourths  to  1|  inches  wide. 
The  fruit  is  a  fleshy,  strawberry-shaped,  agglomerated,  crimson  mass,  1 
to  1)  inches  across,  in  which  many  seeds  are  imbedded.  Introduced 
from  the  Himalayas  in  1825  and  is  a  native  also  of  China.  When  cov- 
ered with  the  pale  yellow  "flowers,"  they  provide  one  of  the  richest 
ornaments,  and  In  fruit,  too,  they  are  objects  of  great  beauty,  but 
often  damaged  by  birds.  (Adapted  from  W,  J.  Bean,  Tree9  and  Shrubs 
Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  1,  p.  587.) 

For  previous  Introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  42287. 

42598.  CTPHOiiANDRA  EETACEA  (Oav.)  Seudt.   Solanaceie  .  Tree-tomato. 

A  treelike  half -woody  plant,  6  to  10  feet  high,  with  large  «itire  cor- 
date-ovate leaves  and  small  piuki&Ai  fragrant  flowers  f(^owed  by  egg- 
shaped,  reddish  brown,  finely  striped  fruits  about  2  inches  long.  These 
are  seedy,  musky  acid,  and  somewhat  tomatolike  in  flavor.  Grown 
mostly  as  a  curiosity.  (Adapted  from  Bailey^  Standard  Cyclopedia  of 
Horticulture,  vol.  2,  p.  943.) 

42599.  Gyphomandba.  fragsanb  (Hook.)  Sendt    Solanacese. 

r  Tree-tomato. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Argentina.  The  stem  is  erect,  treelike,  12 
or  more  feet  high,  bearing  at  the  top  many  long  branches,  spreading 
horizontally.  The  whole  plant  is  glabrous.  The  leaves  are  in  unequal 
pairs,  the  lesser  one  In  the  shorter  petiole,  cordate,  glossy,  and  some- 
what succulent;  the  larger  one  on  a  longer  petiole,  rather  ovate  than 
cordate,  dark  green,  a  little  pale  beneath.  From  the  f<N*klng  of  the 
branches  the  peduncles  have  their  origin;  these  are  pendent,  bearing 
a  raceme  of  f^owe^rs.  The  montlis  of  th«  flowers  are  all  directed  down- 
ward. Buds  at  flrst  purple,  then  greenish,  and  wtien  fuTIy  open  are 
green  wfth  a  dark  streak  on  the  bacic  of  each  segment.  The  corolla  is 
thick  and  fleshy,  de^ly  cut  into  five  o%>long,  reflexed  segments.  (Adapted 
from  CurUs's  Botanical  Magazine,  pi.  18S9.) 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  3500^ 

42600.  Hakea  CUCTJT.LATA  R.  Br.    Proteaceie. 

An  erect  tsbiv^  4  to  5  feet  high  with  pale  brown,  very  hairy  branches. 
The  large  sessile  leaves  are  leathery,  heart  shaped,  and  are  glaucous 
green  In  color.  The  red  flowers  appear  in  copious  clusters  and  are 
composed  of  four  strap-shaped  segments.  Fruits  clustered,  about  an 
Incb  long.    (Adapted  from  Curtis*s  Botanical  Magazine,  pi.  i528.) 

42601.  Haksa  ELUPncA  (Smith)  R.  Br.    Proteaceie. 

An  erect  shrub  6  to  15  feet  high  with  nearly  sessile  oval  or  elliptical 
leaves  2  to  3)  inches  long,  white  flowers  in  globose  sessile  clusters  and 
ovoid  fruit.  The  foliage  is  by  far  the  flnest  of  all  the  introduced  kinds, 
the  rich  bronze  color  of  the  young  shoots  being  hardly  rivaled  among 
other  shrubs.  The  compact,  erect  habit  makes  it  generally  suited  for 
lawn  and  shrubbery  planting.  (Adapted  from  Bailey^  Standard  CyclO' 
pedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  S,  p.  H28.) 
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42602.  Hakea  ulubina  R.  Br.    Proteacese. 

A  tall  shrub  up  to  30  feet  in  this  country  and  becoming  treelike  in 
Australia.  Leaves  ellipltical  or  lanceolate,  5  to  6  inches  long.  Flowers 
crimson  In  a  globular  head  11  to  2  inches  thick,  from  which  the  numerous 
showy  golden-yellow  styles  project  1  inch  or  so  in  every  direction-  It  is 
the  only  species  with  showy  flowers  grown  in  America.  Equally  satis- 
factory for  shrubbery  and  for  hedges.  Always  highly  ornamental.  It 
has  been  called  "  the  glory  of  the  gardens  of  the  Riviera.'*  (Adapted  froai 
Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  3,  p.  1.^28.) 

42603.  Hakea  SUAVEOLENS  R.  Br.    Proteacese. 

A  rounded  shrub  from  8  to  15  feet  high,  leaves  2  to  4  inches  long, 
cylindrical,  with  rigid  spiuelike  tip,  occasionally  entire,  but  osoalij 
branched  Into  rigid  cylindrical  lobes.  Flowers  white,  fragrant  An 
easily  grown,  drought-resistant,  self-protective  plant,  and  therefore  t 
favorite  for  depot  grounds,  public  parks,  impenetrable  hedges,  and  the 
like.  Makes  a  suitable  covering  for  dry  hillsides,  although  not  deep 
rooted  and  sometimes  inclined  to  become  top-heavy,  (Adapted  from 
Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol  S,  p.  H28,) 

42604.  Hakea  varia  R.  Br.    Proteacete. 

A  shrub  resembling  Hakea  suaveolens,  with  some  leaves  with  nearer 
cylindrical  lobes,  varying,  however,  to  flat  and  hollylike,  1  to  2  SDcbes 
long.  Flowers  in  small  clusters,  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cjr 
clopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  S,  p.  1428.) 

42605.  Alectbyon  tomentosum  (F.  Muell.)  Radlk.     Saplndacete. 
{Nephelium  tomentosum  F.  Muell.) 

A  tree  20  to  30  feet  high,  from  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales. 
Leaflets  four  to  eight,  2  to  4  inches  long ;  flowers  small,  crowded  on  short, 
slightly  branched  tomentose  panicles  sometimes  reduced  to  simple 
racemes.  Fruit  softly  tomentose-villous,  depressed  at  the  top,  of  tiro 
or  rarely  three  globular,  slightly  compressed  lobes,  united  at  the  top,  four 
or  five  lines  in  diameter,  rather  hard,  Indehiscent.  Seeds  half  immersed  ia 
a  yellowish  arillus.  (Adapted  from  Bentham,  Flora  Auitralienm,  voL  U 
p.  Ji66,) 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  35102. 

42606.  Citrus  limonia  Osbeck.    Kutaceae.         Szechwan  lemon. 

From  Chungking,  China.     Seeds  presented  by  Mr.  E,  Widler.     Received 
April  15,  1916. 

"This  lemon  answers  almost  the  description  of  the  Ichang  lemon,  eicepticj 
that  its  seeds  are  much  smaller,  and  the  inside  seems  to  be  all  pith.  Tb«* 
Szechwan  lemons  grow  about  100  miles  distant  from  Chungking.  Chinese  name 
Hsiang  yiian.'*     {Widler.) 

42607.  Akalia  cachemirica  Decaisne.    Araliacea?. 

From  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.    Presented  by  Prof,  C.  S.  Sargent,  Arnold  Ar- 
boretum.   Received  April  28,  1916. 

A  spineless  herb  from  the  Himalayas  growing  to  a  height  of  8  feet,  witl: 
quinately  compound  leaves,  the  plnnje  often  with  five  to  nine  leaflets  which  fitip 
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usually  rounded  at  the  base,  oblong-ovate,  doubly  serrate,  and  4  to  8  Inches 
long.    (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol,  1,  p. 
W.) 
For  previous  Introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  33142. 

42608.  Panicum  laevitolium  Hack.    Poacese,  Grass. 

From  Johannesburg,  Union  of  South  Africa.  Presented  by  Mr.  J.  Burtt 
Davy,  botanist,  Agricultural  Supply  Association.    Received  April  25,  1916. 

"An  annual  hay  grass  common  in  wettish  lands  in  our  maize  belt.  This  is  a 
remarkably  heavy  cropper,  and  if  I  remember  rightly  one  of  my  early  Investi- 
gations gave  a  cutting  of  about  5  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  but  I  have  not  my 
original  notes,  which  have  been  lost  somewhere  In  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. This  grass  seems  to  thrive  best  on  alluvial  deposits,  but  it  is  also 
found  on  almost  any  kind  of  soil  where  water  Is  apt  to  stand  during  rains. 
Animals  are  extremely  fond  of  It,  and  we  consider  it  one  of  our  best  native 
j^rasses.  As  compared  with  teff  {Eragrostis  abyssinica) ,  the  principal  drawback 
of  Panicum  laevifoHum  is  the  unevenness  in  maturity  of  its  seeds,  whereas  teff 
matures  very  evenly,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  first-ripened  seeds  do  not  fall 
off  easily,  as  Is  the  case  with  P.  laevifolium.  However,  in  spite  of  this 
drawback  I  think  this  grass  may  mtvt  the  needs  of  some  particular  locality  In 
the  South  where  the  rainfall  is  erratic  and  apt  to  come  after  long  intervals  of 
drought."    {Davy,) 

42609.  Indioofeha  glandulosa  Wendl.    Fabaceie.  Indigo. 

From  Bangalore,  Mysore,  India.  Presented  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Krumbiegel, 
superintendent.  Government  Botanic  Gardens,  Lal-bagh.  Received  April 
24,  1916. 

An  ornamental  leguminous  annual  from  tropical  Asia  and  Australia,  about  a 
foot  tall  and  bearing  purple,  pea-shaped  flowers  in  July.  (Adapted  from  John' 
son's  Gardeners*  Dictionary,  p.  512.) 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  42027. 

42610.  Zea  mays  L.    Poaccae.  Com. 

From  Canada.  Presented  by  Prof.  James  Murray,  MacDonald  College, 
Quebec.    Received  April  24,  1916. 

"  Quebec  yelloio,  which  yielded  an  average  of  84  bushels  per  acre  for  four 
years  on  an  acre  block  at  MacDonald  College."     (Fairchild.) 

42611.  Cannabis  SATiv A  L.    Moraceae.  Hemp. 

Frona  Yokohama,  Japan.  Procured  from  the  Yokohama  Nursery  Company, 
through  Mr.  Lyster  H.  Dewey,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Received 
May  2,  1916. 

"  Produced  in  Kogen  Do  (Kang  Won),  a  northeastern  province  back  of  Seoul, 
facing  the  Japan  Sea."    (8,  lida,) 

42612  to  42630. 

From  British  India.  Presented  by  Mr.  M.  Buysman,  Lawang,  Java.  Re- 
ceived April  19,  1916. 

42612.    Abalia  cissifolia  Griffith.    Arallacese. 

A  shrub  10  feet  high,  or  erect  small  tree;  its  branches  with  short 
strong  deflexed  prickles  are  sometimes  clustered  at  the  nodes.    Leaflets 
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lanceolate,  acuminate ;  pedtindes  solitary,  eacli  carrying  a  many-floweml 
umbel.    Fruit  glabrous.    (Adapted  from  Hooker,  Flora  of  Briiish  Mh, 

vol.  2,  p.  722,  1879.) 

4S613.    BSA.8SAIOPSI6  apsciosA  Dec.  and  Planch.    Araliaoefle. 

Frequently  found  from  Nepal  and  Assam  to  Chlttagong.  A  saail  tnn 
of  almost  palmlike  character,  scarcely  branched,  and  lea^  ooly  at  ihv 
extremity  of  the  branches.  The  leaves  are  large,  on  long  petioles,  swolk-.i 
at  the  base,  digitate,  consisting  of  about  seven  large  leaflets  whi(ii  an* 
oblong-lanceolate  and  glabrous.  Racemes  4  to  5  feet  long,  pendent  trm 
the  apex  of  the  stem,  and  besLTlng  at  the  end  of  the  brmnches  iarpe 
densely-flowered  umbels  of  a  brownish  or  yellowish  green  csolor.  Oot^ 
seeded,  subglobose  fruits.  (Adapted  from  CurtWM  BoiamiofU  Moffosm, 
pi  4804 f  as  Medera  glomerulata;  and  Hooker^  Flora  of  BriUMik  /mUs^  9oL 
«,  p.  757.) 

426 14.  BYTTKERtA  ASFSBA  Oolebr.    Stercuttaeeie. 

"  A  climbing  shrub  of  the  ceiUral  and  eastern  Himalayas  up  to  4,<K)0 
feet,  the  Khasla  Hills,  the  tropical  forests  of  Burma,  and  the  Andamans. 
It  forms  often  a  very  dense  growth,  and  has  large  fruit  with  stroos 
spikes.*'  {Gamble,  A  Manual  of  Indian  Timbers,  2d  ed,,  p.  105.) 

42615.  Campanula  golobata  Wall.    Gampanulacese.  Bellfiower. 

The  deep-colored  bellfiower  from  the  high  altitudes  of  India  anJ 
Afghanistan  is  variable  In  its  growth,  sometimes  erect,  at  others  traHlDg. 
A  desirid)le  ornamental  for  rock  gardens.  The  slender  stems  are  much 
branched  and  grow  to  a  length  of  2  feet.  The  leaves  are  broadly  oval 
or  ovate-lanceolate,  and  sessile  or  attenuated  into  a  short  footstalk.  IV 
flowers  are  t)ell  shaped,  de^  bright  purple,  the  tube  b^ng  rather 
elongated  and  the  lobes  rather  large,  spreading.  (Adapted  from  CurH$'$ 
Botanical  Magazine,  pi.  4^5.) 

42616.  DisPOBUif  CALCABATUM  D.  Dou.    Ck^nvallariaceae. 

"  This  species,  remarkable  for  the  length  of  the  spurs  at  the  ba^e  of 
the  sepals,  was  collected  by  Mr.  Gomez  on  the  Jentya  Hills  in  Sylhet,  t 
mountainous  region  on  the  northeastern  frontier  of  Bengal.  The  flowers 
which  appear  in  May,  are  apparently  of  a  green  color,  and  vary  frt>m 
two  to  five  In  the  umbel.  The  leaves  are  altogether  sessile,  not  behig  nar- 
rowed at  the  base  as  in  most  of  the  other  species.  The  inflorescence,  as 
in  the  rest  of  the  genus,  is  really  terminal,  although  from  the  prolocea- 
tion  of  the  branches  beyond  it,  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  lateral* 
(D.  Don,  in  Transactions  of  fTte  lAnnean  Bociety  of  London^  vol.  IS,  p. 
616,  1841.) 

42617.  Gaut^thebia  tstchophytxa  Royle.    Erieacen. 

A  low  evergreen  shrub  of  densely  tufted  habit,  3  to  6  inches  hicfc^ 
spreading  by  means  of  underground  shoots;  stems  wiry  and  slender, 
bristly.  Leaves  narrow,  glossy  dark  green  above,  pale  beneath.  Flowers 
solitary  In  the  leaf  axils;  corolla  pink,  one-^xth  of  an  inch  long  ar.il 
wide,  bell  shaped.  Fruit  blue-black.  Native  of  the  Himalayas  up  to 
13.()00  feet.  It  is  a  dainty  plant  suitable  for  the  rock  garden  and  plea8iD>; 
for  the  bright  green  of  its  foliage  and  neat  habit  Propagated  by  cut- 
tings and  division.  (Adapted  from  W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  S§r4f 
in  the  BrUish  Isles,  vol.  1,  p.  582.) 
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4261&    XiiTflEA  ZBXLAJsiCA  Nees.    Lfturaeee. 

A  mLddle-Blsed  evergreen  tree,  glabroiM,  only  leftf  tmdB  and  pedicels 
pabeaoeat  Leaves  aiteraate.  tblaly  oariaflaous,  pa^  teoeath,  4  to  6 
iDcbes  long,  ob  a  petiole  lialf  aa  tndti  loog.  Flowers  yellowl^  white, 
funnel  shaped,  in  dense  sessile  dnsters.  Berry  subirloboee,  oae-thlrd  of 
an  inch  in  dlanaeter.  (Adapted  from  BrtuMi^  ForeH  Flora  of  India,  p. 
S82,) 

42619.  LoNicEBA  MACBANTHA  <Don)  ^reog.    OaprifaUacefle. 

Honegrsuckle. 

Ad  oraajDoental  evergreea  cliaibing  ^irub  with  shinlnf  green  leaves, 
pale  beneatb,  and  fragrant  white  flowers  changifig  to  yellow.  It  much 
resen^yles  the  Japanese  hooejsacUe  iLonicera  japanica),  but  the  un- 
opened flowers  are  pAnk  or  reddish,  and  the  fruit  is  whit«.  (Adapted 
from  Hooker,  Flora  of  British  India,  vol.  S,  p.  10.) 

42620.  LucuLiA  gratisbima  (Wall.)   Sweet    Rubiacese. 

"Himalayas  and  Ava,  at  elevations  of  4,000  to  6^)00  feet  A  tall 
shrub  or  small  tree.  Important  in  the  series  of  plants  destined  to  main- 
tain garden  fragrance  well  throughout  the  year,  the  copious  large  blos- 
soms being  developed  In  the  coolest  season.  The  plant  liates  frost  and 
dry  heat  The  flowers  will  likely  be  acceptable  for  perfume  factories/' 
(Mueller,  Beleet  Ewtra-Tropkml  Plants,  p.  2Af.) 

42621.  MiCBOTsons  discolob  Wall.    Olastracese. 

A  small  evergreen  or  shrub  from  the  forests  of  the  central  Himalayas 
vp  to  7,000  feet,  the  Khasla  Hills,  and  the  damp  hill  forests  of  Burma. 
The  wood  is  white  and  easily  worked.  (Adapted  from  Oamble,  A  Manual 
of  Indian  Timbers^  2d  ed.,  p.  175.) 

42622.  Panak  pssudoginbsno  Wall.    Arallacen. 

*'  Doubtfully  separable  from  the  true  ginseng  of  Japan,  Panax  gin- 

9eng  C  A.  Mey.,  wiik.'h  differs  by  having  broader,  mOT«  oborate,  less 

bria^ly  leaves.    The  Indian  examples  show  every  form  of  rootstock  and 

tuber  attributed  specially  to  P.  ginBcng  and  to  P.  qiHwiuefoUwn  L." 

{Hooker,  Flora  of  BrUish  India,  vol.  2,  p.  721.) 

42623.  Prin SEPTA  utilis  Royle     Amygdalacese. 

A  deciduous  thorny  shrub  from  the  Himalayas  and  the  Khasia  Hills. 
The  hard,  compact  wood  is  red,  dose  and  even  grained,  and  is  used  for 
fuel  and  f«kr  walking  sticks.  The  fruit  is  like  a  sloe  {Prunua  spinoaa), 
and  an  oil  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  which  is  used  for  food  and  for 
burning.  (Adapted  from  Gamble,  A  Manual  of  Indian  Timbers,  2d  ed^ 
p.  S16.) 

42624.  Robs  <3Xiffzthii  Hook.  f.  and  Thorns.    Grossu1ariace«. 

An  erect  shrub  8  feet  high,  from  the  subtropical  regions  of  the  eastern 
Hlnstalayas.  Leaves  2  to  3  inches  long.  Plexuose,  pendent,  very  lax 
racemes,  3  to  6  inches  long;  berry  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long,  red. 
(Adapted  frocD  Hooker,  Flora  of  British  India,  vol.  2,  p.  411.) 

42625.  Caijtleta  lutea  Royle.     Zinziberacese. 
(Roscoea  elatior  Smith.) 

A  common  plant  in  the  Himalayas  at  elevations  of  5,000  to  8/)00  feet 
from  Kashmir  to  Bhutan  and  5,000  to  6,000  feet  in  the  Khasia  Moun- 
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42612  to  42630— Cantinued. 

tains.  Stems  grow  to  a  height  of  18  inches  from  the  rather  swollen 
rooting  base  and  are  leafy  all  the  way  up.  Narrow  leaves  5  to  10  Inches 
long,  bright  green  above,  paler  or  suffused  or  streaked  with  red-brown 
beneath.  The  splice  is  4  to  8  inches  high,  flowers  rather  remote;  bracts 
green  or  red-purple;  flowers  1^  to  2  inches  long.  Calyx  tubular,  red- 
purple.  Corolla  golden  yellow.  (Adapted  from  CurtWa  Botanical  Mag- 
azine, pi.  6991.) 

42626.  RuBUS  lineatus  Reinw.     Rosaceie.  Bramble. 

A  strong  suberect  herb  with  softly  pubescent  branches.  Leaflets 
three  to  five,  subsessile,  coriaceous.  Flowers  In  axillary  short  heads 
and  terminal  elongate  silvery  panicles.  Numerous  small  red  drupes. 
(Adapted  from  Hooker,  Flora  of  British  India,  vol.  B,  p.  SSS.) 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I,  No.  30178. 

42627.  Salvia  campanulata  Wall.    Menthaceoe. 

An  herb  with  ascending  hirsute  stem  and  axillary  or  terminal  racemes 
of  yellow  flowers  with  purple  dots.  From  Gossain  Than,  India. 
(Adapted  from  Wallich,  Plantae  A8iaticae  Rariores,  voL  1,  p.  67,  1850.) 

42628.  Sarcococca  saligna  (Don)  Muell.  Arg.    Buxacese. 
{8.  pruniformia  Lindl.) 

"An  evergi'een  shrub,  2  to  3  feet  high;  stems  erect,  smooth.  Leaves 
8  to  5  inches  long,  one-half  to  1|  inches  wide;  narrow-lanceolate,  with 
a  long  drawn-out  point;  base  narrowly  wedge  shaped;  smooth,  glossy, 
with  a  marginal  vein  on  each  side  extending  all  round  the  leaf;  stalk 
one-fourth  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long.  Flowers  greenish  white,  la 
short  axillary  racemes  opening  in  winter  and  spring.  Berries  e^ 
shaped,  one-third  to  one-half  inch  long,  puiple.  Native  of  the  Himalayas 
and  China,  the  foi*m  from  the  latter  being  probably  the  hardier.  The 
Himalayan  plant  has  long  been  cultivated  indoors  at  Kew,  but  the 
Chinese  one  was  introduced  by  Wilson  about  1902  and  has  so  far  proved 
quite  hardy  and  a  vigorous  grower.  From  Sarcococca  humUU  and  5. 
niscifolia  it  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  down  from  the  stems,  as 
well  as  in  stature  and  length  of  leaf."  (W,  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shruhs 
Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  500.) 

42629.  Stbobilanthes  pectin atus  (Wall.)  T.  Anders.    Acanthaceae. 

A  spreading  shrub  up  to  10  feet  high  with  heads  of  wide  funnel- 
shaped,  pui*ple  flowers  H  to  21  inches  across.  An  important  under- 
shrub  in  the  Himalayan  forests.  (Adapted  from  Hooker,  Flora  of 
British  India,  vol.  4,  p.  W;  and  Qamble,  A  Manual  of  Indian  Timbers. 
2d  ed.  p.  519.) 

42630.  Viburnum  cylindricum  Buch.-Hnm.    CaprifoliaceiB. 

An  evergreen  shrub  or,  in  some  of  its  native  habitats,  a  tree  40  to  50 
feet  high.  Flowers  white,  quite  tubular,  about  one-flfth  of  an  inch  long, 
produced  from  July  to  September  in  usually  7-rayed  cymes  3  to  5 
inches  across.  The  cymes  are  rendered  pretty  by  the  protruded  bunch  of 
lilac-colored  stamens.  Fruit  egg  shaped,  one-sixth  of  an  inch  long,  blade. 
Native  of  the  Himalayas  and  China.  Most  of  the  plants  now  in  cultivation 
are  Chinese,  and  these  are  probably  hardier  than  the  Indian  ones.  They 
have  at  any  rate  succeeded  very  well  in  the  Coombe  Wood  Nursery. 
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Two  characters  make  this  species  vei-y  distinct,  viz,  the  tubular  corolla 
with  erect,  not  spreading  lobes,  and  the  curious  waxy  covering  of  the 
leaves;  the  latter  only  shows  itself  when  the  leaf  is  touched  or  bent; 
ordinarily  tliey  are  of  a  dingy  darlt  green.  (Adapted  from  W,  J,  Bean, 
Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  645,) 

42631.  CoLocAsiA  ESCULENTA  (L.)  Schott.    AraceiB.  Taro. 

From  Hilo,  Hawaii.  Tubers  presented  by  the  Hilo  Boarding  School,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Thompson,  Hawaii  Experiment  Station,  Glenwood. 
Received  May  1,  1916. 

Lihilihi  molina  variety. 

42632.  Ceratonia  siliqua  L.    Csesalpiniacese.  Carob. 

From  Athens,  Greece.  Presented  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture.  Re- 
ceived April  25,  1916. 

A  small  shrubby  tree,  native  of  southern  Europe  and  extensively  cultivated  for 
its  sweet,  sugary,  flat  pods.  They  are  a  valuable  fattening  and  nutritious  food 
for  cattle  and  are  also  relished  by  human  beings.  The  tree  is  frequently  uni- 
sexual. (Adapted  from  Macmillan,  Handbook  of  Tropical  Gardening  and  Plant' 
ing,  p.  174.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  30914  for  previous  introduction. 

42633.  ViciA  FABA  L.    Fabaceae.  Broad  bean. 

From  Valparaiso,  Clille.  Presented  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Kenna,  American  consul 
general.    Received  May  1,  1916. 

"  Habas,  which  is  the  only  commercially  successful  variety  of  the  horse  bean 
known  in  this  market"     (Kenna.) 

42634  to  42640. 

From  Chrlstiania,  Norway.  Presented  by  Mr.  Rolf  Nordhagen,  Botanic 
Garden.    Received  April  20,  1916. 

42634.  AvENA  FLANicuLHis  Schrad.    Poacese.  Oats. 

"  Possesses  leaves  1  inch  wide ;  occurs  In  eastern  Siberia  in  dry,  open 
places."     {A.  8.  Hitchcock.) 

42635.  Bebberis  sp.    Berberldacese.  Barberry. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  after  examining  both  chinensis  and 
spathulata  [S.  P.  I.  No.  42637]  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  not  rightly  determined."  (Nordhagen.)  Received  as  Berberis  chi- 
nensis Polr. 

42636.  Berberis  integebrima  Bunge.    Berberidacese.  Barberry. 

Shrub  growing  to  6  feet  tall,  last  year's  branches  terete,  pui*plish 
brown;  spines  usually  simple,  about  2  inches  long.  Leaves  obovate  or 
broadly  obovate,  usually  entire,  sometimes  remotely  setose-serrate,  gray- 
ish green.  Racemes  dense,  usually  many  flowered.  Flowers  are  small, 
on  short  pedicels,  about  one-flfth  of  an  inch  long.  Fruits  black,  globose- 
ovoid.  A  somewhat  variable  species.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard 
Cyclopedia  of  Hoi^ticulture,  vol.  1,  p.  490.) 
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42687.    Bebbeub  sp.    Berberidaeeff;  Baiterrr. 

"  I  am  Tery  sorry  to  say  that  af  t«r  examining  both  chtnenHg  {S.  P  1 
No.  42635]  and  spathvlata  I  have  eome  ts  tiie  coocltisioii  that  they  arr 
not  rightly  determined."  (Nordhoffen,)  Received  as  BcrberU  gp^thuhtc 
Schrad. 

42638.  Malus  pumila  Mill.    Malsceae.  Paradise  sppk. 

"  Paradise.  A  busliy  apple,  apparently  rarely  growing  over  5  fe«  \i\ 
hein^t.  A  native  of  the  Caucasus,  whence  It  probably  was  introduceti 
into  western  Europe,  where  it  is  now  extensively  used  as  a  dwarfuu 
stock  for  apples.  This  shrubby  apple  produces  red  fruits  of  fair  qualit}. 
is  very  drought  resistant,  and  stands  high  summer  tempera turea  Mbt 
be  us;ed  in  hybridization  work  and  in  creating  a  strain  of  buidi  appte&* 
(Meyer,    See  8.  P.  I.  No.  27968,  Inventory  23,  p.  52.) 

Seeds  received  as  Pyrus  paradUica,  Malus  pwnUa  la,  however,  the 
earlier  name. 

42639.  RuBUS  caesius  L.     Rosacea.  Dewbeny. 

"A  deciduous  shrub,  with  slender  creeping  stems,  prickly,  and  coxvnd 
with  a  whitish  bloom  wlien  young.  Leaves  usually  composed  of  three 
leaflets  which  are  green  on  both  sides.  Flowers  white,  in  snuJl  clus- 
ters. Fruit  composed  of  a  few  large  carpels,  covered  with  a  blue-white 
bloom  when  ripe.  This  is  one  of  the  Britisli  brambles  easily  distin- 
guished from  all  the  forms  of  common  blackberry  by  the  few  but  Urge 
*  pips'  composing  the  fruit  and  by  their  being  covered,  Hke  the  youn? 
sttfofli,  with  a  white  or  bluish  bloom.  It  is  common  In  Britain  and  over 
Europe,  extending  into  northern  Asia.  Of  no  value  for  gardeasL"  (F.J. 
Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  voL  2,  p.  4SS.) 

For  previou.s  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No,  301G1. 

42640.  Vaccinium  mybtillus  L.     Vaccinia ceffi.  Bilberry. 

A  deciduous  shrub,  usually  6  to  12  inches  high,  sometimes  ny^r»>. 
Leaves  ovate,  often  somewhat  heart  shaped,  bright  green,  and  qolte 
smooth.  Flowers  produced  in  May  usually  singly  on  drooping  stalks 
from  the  leaf  axils.  Corolla  nearly  globular,  pale  pink,  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  long.  Berries  black,  with  a  blue  bloom,  one-third  of  an  inA 
in  diameter,  globular.  Native  of  Britain,  where  it  is  one  of  the  we 
raonest  of  mountain  and  moorland  shrut)S,  also  of  northern  and  central 
Euroi^e.  The  bilberry  \f^  one  of  the  most  valuable  wild  fruits  of  Brira:3 
and  Is  frequently  offered  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  markets  vi 
north  country  towns.  It  Is  u.sed  for  making  tarts  and  Jelly  and  Is  e^ 
peclally  delicious  eaten  with  cream  and  sugar.  A  very  hardy  plant,  ii 
manages  to  survive  on  the  summits  of  our  loftiest  momitains.  It  i^ 
s<rarcGly  of  sufficient  interest  for  the  garden,  and  does  not  always  thrive 
well  transplanted  to  low-level  gardens,  in  the  South  at  any  rate.  I'^^ 
angled  stems  distinguish  it  from  the  other  British  speciea.  (Addptel 
from  W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  f.  P 
628,) 

42641.     ViciA  FABA  L.    FabacesB.  Broad  bean. 

From  Yokohaitia,  Japan.    Presented  by  Miss  Bliza  R.  ficidtnore.    Bcceirel 
May  5,  1916. 
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Lai^e  shipments  of  horse  beans  have  lately  been  made  to  Australia  from 
Japan,  and  Australian  varieties  are  being  experimented  with  here."  (Scid- 
more.) 

42642.  Zea  mays  L.    PoacesB.  Corn. 

From  Tucson,  Ariz.    Presented  by  Mr.  Greorge  F.  Freeman,  acting  director. 
University  of  Arizona.    Received  May  5,  1916. 

"  Papngo  sweet  corn.  We  do  not  really  expect  that  this  will  be  promising  as 
n  sweet  corn  outside  of  the  Southwest,  but  some  results  in  eastern  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  last  year  indicate  that  it  might  prove  a  valuable  silage  or  forage 
coru  in  the  humid  sectiotis."     {Freeman.) 

42643.  Prosopis  ohilensis  (Molina)  Stuntz.    Mimosaceae. 

(P.  juiiflora  DC.)  Algaroba. 

From  Kingston,  Jamaica.     Presented  by  Mr.  W.  Harris,  superintendent. 
Public  Gardens.     Received  April  7,  1916. 

A  shrub  or  tree,  S  to  40  feet  high,  with  bipinnate  leaves  of  15  to  20  pairs  of 
leaflets,  each  composed  of  one  or  two  pairs  of  pinnie:  nnd  axillary  flowers  in 
cylindrical  heads  resembling  those  of  Acacia  spp.  Native  of  Mexico  and  the 
West   Indies. 

42644  to  42646.     Vicia  faba  L.     Fabaceae.  Broad  bean* 

From  Cairo,  Egypt.    Presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Brown,  Giseh  Branch, 
Ministry  of  Agricnltui-e.    Received  May  5,  1916.     Notes  by  Mr.  Brown. 

*•  Varieties  usually  grown  in  Egypt." 

42644.  "  Egyptian  tick  bean.'*  42646.     "  Fava  Pavonazza.'* 

42645.  "  WhUe  Cyprus  bean." 

42647.  BucKLANDiA  popuLNEA  E.  Br.    Hamainelidaceae. 

From   Darjiling,   India.     Presented  by  Mr.   G.   H.   Cave,  curator,   Lloyd 
Botanic  Garden.    Received  May  8,  1916. 

••  In  its  young  state  this  Is  an  exceedingly  ornamental  evergreen  shrub.  The 
large  orbicular-cordate  acuminate  leaves  at  first  are  purple,  with  the  course  of 
the  veins  picked  out  with  green ;  afterwards  they  are  green  with  purple  veins. 
The  stipules  are  remarkable  for  concealing  between  them  the  terminal  bud; 
they  are  obliquely  obovate-oblong,  purplish.  Himalaya."  {Kew  Bulletin,  Addi- 
tional Seiies  h,  1900.) 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  39639. 

42648.  Platanus  okientalis  L.    Platanacese. 

Oriental  plane  tree. 

From  r.*aliore,  India.  Presented  by  the  superintendent,  Agri-Horticultural 
Society.  Received  May  4,  1916. 
'*A  deciduous  tree  of  the  largest  size,  In  this  country  occasionally  80  to  100 
feet  high  and  14  to  20  feet  in  girth  of  trunk;  in  open  situations  it  usually 
branches  a  few  feet  from  the  ground  into  several  large  eq)reading  limbs ;  young 
shoots  at  first  covered  with  pale  brown  hair  tufts,  becoming  smooth  later. 
Leaves  palmate,  6  to  10  inches  wide,  somewhat  less  in  length,  with  five  large 
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lobes  and  usually  a  smaller  one  on  each  side  at  the  base ;  the  lobes,  whldi  are 
half  to  two-thirds  the  depth  of  the  blade  and  lance  shaped,  each  have  ooe  to 
three  large  teeth  or  minor  lobes  at  the  sides.  When  they  first  nofold.  tk 
leaves  are  covered  with  a  thick  whitish  brown  felt  composed  of  stellate  bairs, 
which  later  falls  away,  leaving  the  leaf  smooth  except  near  the  veins  beneath 
and  glossy  above ;  stalk  1^  to  3  inches  long.  Fruit  balls  two  to  six  on  each  stal^, 
1  inch  wide,  bristly."  {W,  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  Brituk 
Isles,  vol  2,  p.  20S,) 

42649  to  42673. 

From  Yokohama,  Japan.    Purchased  from  the  Yokohama  Nursery  Compan.T. 
Received  April  26,  1916.    Plants  of  the  following: 
42649  to  42655.    Arundinaria  spp.     Poacese.  Bamboa 

42649.  Arundinaria  graminea  (Bean)  Makino. 

A  slender  and  very  hardy  bamboo,  with  stems  up  to  10  feet  bl?b 
and  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  tbe 
narrowest  in  proportion  to  their  length  of  all  the  hardy  bamboos, 
being  4  to  9  inches  long  but  not  more  than  half  an  Indi  ^<]e. 
(Adapted  from  TV.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shmbs  Hardy  in  the  Brituk 
Isles,  vol,  J,  p.  215.) 

42650.  ARUNDiNi^RiA  siMONii  (Carr.)  A.  and  C.  Riviere. 

A  very  vigorous  bamboo,  which  spreads  rapidly  by  means  of  its 
underground  suckers,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Arundinaria  t» 
tuosa,  is  the  tallest  of  our  hardy  sorts.  It  has  stems  up  to  IS  fei?^ 
high,  1  to  11  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  the  outer  ones  aivluiigoQt- 
ward.  The  leaves  are  narrowly  oblong,  broadly  wedge  shaped  at  lit 
base,  Avlth  long  tapering  points,  3  to  12  inches  long  and  one-third  to 
li  inclies  wide,  vivid  green  above,  and  glaucous  on  one  side  of  the 
midrib  beneath,  rather  greenish  on  the  other.  (Adapted  from  TT.  J. 
Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  1,  p.  ^i?' 

"  The  sheaths  nearest  the  ground  are  short,  though  long  e&ooct 
to  overlap  the  internodes,  but  those  of  the  upper  Joints,  although  8  to 
10  inches  long,  do  not  exceed  the  internodes  in  length.  They  are  «t 
first  of  a  fine  green  color,  shading  into  purple,  which  soon  ftdes, 
however,  to  a  dull  yellow.  These  prominent  sheaths,  which  ar? 
thick,  stilT,  and  beautifully  glazed  on  the  side  next  the  culm,  vi^ 
easily  distinguish  this  arundinaria  from  any  other  common  JapaDi'&^ 
form."  (D.  O,  Fairchild,  Japanese  Bamboos,  Bur.  Plant  Indus,  Bil 
43,  p.  32.) 

42651.  Arundinaria  japonica  Sieb.  and  Zucc. 

A  very  hardy,  handsome  evergreen  bamboo,  having  larger  lea^w 
than  any  other  species  of  its  height  and  character  that  we  can  pre* 
outside.  It  maintains  a  rather  tufted  habit  The  stems  are  10  t« 
12  feet  high,  erect,  one-sixth  to  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
witli  erect  branches  near  the  top.  leaves  7  to  12  inches  long,  thwe- 
fourths  of  an  inch  to  2  inches  wide,  terminated  by  a  long,  tallUk*' 
point.  The  upper  surface  is  a  dark,  glossy  green;  rather  glauc»i:5 
beneiith,  except  a  strip  about  one-fourth  of  its  width  near  one  lltf^ 
gin,  which  is  green.  (Adapted  from  W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  ShnU 
Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol  1,  p.  216.) 
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"  This  is  said  to  be  the  hardiest  species  in  Japan,  growing  as  far 
north  as  the  island  of  Hoklcaldo,  where  tlie  temperature  falls  below 
zero  Fahrenheit.  Its  culms  are  extensively  used  for  fan  making,  and 
millions  of  cheap  paper-covered  fans  are  made  every  year  from  the 
stems  of  this  species.  River  banks  and  the  margins  of  ponds  and 
canals  are  emluently  suited  to  its  growth,  and  the  overflowed  lands 
of  the  Colorado  River  in  Arizona  might  be  planted  to  advantage  with 
this  species."  (D.  G.  FairchUd,  Japanese  Bamboos,  Bur.  Plant  Indus- 
Bui.  4S,  p.  SI.) 

42652.  Abundinabia  fastuosa  (Marl.)   Maklno. 

If  not  the  most  graceful,  it  is  tlie  loftiest  and  stateliest  of  hardy 
species,  resembling  Arundinaria  sitnoniif  but  differing  in  the 
short,  crowded  branches  at  each  Joint  and  in  the  more  tufted  habit. 
The  stems  are  up  to  22  feet  high  and  1^  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base. 
The  leaves  are  4  to  8  inches  long,  OQe-half  to  1  inch  wide,  wedge 
shaped  at  the  base,  long  and  taper  pointed;  dark,  lustrous  green 
above;  one  side  of  the  midrib  beneath  glaucous,  the  other  greenish; 
margins  toothed.  (Adapted  from  W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shruht 
Hardy  »n  the  British  Isles,  vol.  1,  p.  215.) 

42653.  Abundinabia  pygmaea  (Miquel)  Kurz. 

The  dwarf  est  of  the  hardy  bamboos,  although  the  stems,  when 
drawn  up  in  a  dense  mass,  will  grow  18  inches  high.  Leaves  2  to 
5i  inches  long,  one-third  to  1  inch  wide,  rounded  at  the  base,  rather 
"  abruptly  narrowed  at  the  apex  to  a  slender  point  This  little  bam- 
boo forms  a  low,  dense  carpet  over  the  ground  and  spreads  with 
great  rapidity.  Among  the  dwarf  creeping  sorts  with  green  leaves, 
the  velvety  undersurface  of  the  leaves  will  best  distinguish  it 
(Adapted  from  W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British 
Isles,  vol.  1,  p.  218.) 

42654.  Abundinabia  mabhobea  (Mitf.)  Makino. 

A  very  pretty,  well-marked  bamboo,  distinguished  by  the  marbled 
stem  sheaths  and  stems  remaining  unbranched  the  first  season  and 
by  the  apex  of  the  leaf  being  constricted  about  half  an  inch  from 
the  tip.  It  spreads  very  rapidly  by  underground  suckers,  forming 
luxuriant  masses,  but  is  liable  to  injury  by  winter  cold.  (Adapted 
from  W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shr.ihs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles, 
vol.  1,  p.  217.) 

42655.  Abundinabia  mabmobea  (Mitf.)  Makino. 

Var.  variegata.  A  form  differing  from  the  species  only  in  its 
variegated  leaves. 

42656.     Sasa  albo-maboinata  (Miquel)  Makino  and  Shibata.     Poacese. 

Bamboo. 

A  hardy  bamboo  >\ith  stems  1  to  11,  sometimes  3  to  4  feet  high,  with 
a  single  branch  at  each  of  the  upper  Joints,  leaves  narrow-oblong,  4  to  8 
Inches  long,  1  to  2^  Inches  wide,  abruptly  tapered  at  the  base  and  nar- 
rowed quickly  also  at  the  top  to  a  short,  slender  point.  It  forms  dense, 
juatted  patches  and  spreads  very  rapidly    AVhile  it  is  pleasing  In  summer 
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and  early  aattunn,  the  habit  of  decaying  at  the  leaf  margins  spoils  it 
later.  This  character  is  not  found,  so  fir  as  I  know,  in  any  other  hardy 
species.  (Adapted  from  W.  /.  Bean,  Trees  and  Bhrubt  Hardy  in  the 
BHti9h  Ulen,  vol  1,  p.  220.) 

42657.  Baicbos  quadrawgularis  Fenzi.    Poace».  Bamboo. 

A  bamboo  which  grows  to  a  height  of  30  feet  in  a  wild  state,  but  is 
usually  6  to  12  feet  high  in  Eur(^>e.  Stems  round  when  young,  but  dis- 
tinctly four  sided,  with  rounded  corners,  when  half  an  inch  or  more 
thick.  It  is  best  distinguished  in  the  younger  stages  by  curious  little 
sptcate  protuberances  at  the  joints.  Leaves  rich  green,  4  to  8  Inches 
long,  one-half  to  1  inch  wide.  It  is,  unfortunately,  not  very  hardy. 
(Adapted  from  W.  J,  Bean,  Trees  and  8hruf)M  Hardy  in  the  BritUh 
Id^s,  vol.  1,  p.  2S1.) 

"The  sheath  is  very  thin  and  delicate  and  more  open  than  in  most 
bamboos,  gaping  from  the  base  and  leaving  the  greater  part  of  the  inter- 
node  uncovered.  The  wood  of  this  species  is  too  weak  to  make  it  of  any 
great  value,  and  its  sensitiveness  to  frost  is  too  great  to  enable  one  to 
class  It  among  the  hardy  sorts.  It  Is,  however,  a  decorative  plant  and 
worthy  of  repeated  trials  in  the  frostless  regions  of  America.  It  Is  said 
that  roots  will  form  easily  from  the  lower  nodes  of  the  square  bamboo 
if  the  portion  bearing  these  nodes  is  buried  in  the  soiL  This  would 
facilitate  propagation  if  the  statement  proves  correct*'  {D.  O.  FairchUd, 
Japanese  Bamboos,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  BuL  iS,  p.  S4') 

42658.  Bambos  nana  Roxb.     Poaeese.  Bamboo. 

A  dwarf  bamboo  with  stems  1  to  2^  feet  high,  most  of  them  about  as 
thick  as  a  lady's  hatpin,  zigzagged.  Leaves  arranged  in  two  opposite 
rows;  three-fourths  to  2i  inches  long,  one-sixth  to  one-third  of  an  inch 
wide,  rounded  at  the  base,  bright  green  above,  slightly  glaucous  beneath. 
Its  dwarf,  erect  stems  and  tiny,  dlstichously  arranged  leaves  easily  dis- 
tinguish it  from  all  other  hardy  bamboos.  (Adapted  from  W.  J.  Bean, 
Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles^  voL  1,  p.  2S1.) 

42659.  Phtllostachts  baicbusoii>es  CASTn:jx>Nis  Marliac.    Poaceie. 

Bamboo. 

'This  has  the  most  beautifully  colored  stems  of  all  hardy  bamboos.  The 
curious  alternation  of  green  and  yellow,  together  with  the  often  varie- 
gated leaves,  make  it  very  distinct  According  to  Dr.  Stapf,  of  Kew, 
there  is  nothing  in  its  floral  characters  to  distinguish  it  from  PhyUostachy% 
nigra.  In  vegetative  character,  however,  it  is  very  near  P.  bambusoideB. 
(Adapted  from  W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  t?ie  British 
Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  150,  as  P.  castUlonis.) 

"  The  contrast  between  the  golden  yellow  of  the  stems  and  the  green 
stripes  on  the  young  shoots  4s  one  of  the  prettiest  effects  imaginable. 
The  species  grows  occasionally  over  30  feet  high  in  Japan."  (D.  Gf. 
FadrchUd,  Japanese  Bamboos,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  iS,  p.  29.) 

42660.  Phyixostachys  pubebula  (Mlquel)  Munro.    Poacee,    Bamboo. 

A  very  graceful  and  luxuriant  bamboo,  reaching  in  favorable  situations 
14  feet  in  height  It  is  laden,  when  hi  good  health  and  well  established, 
with  heavy  plumose  masses  of  foliage,  which  make  the  outer  stems  arch 
outward.    Leaves  are  uniform  in  size  and  from  2  to  8^  inches  long  and 
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from  one-third  to  five-eigbthfl  of  an  inch  wide,  tapering  at  the  base  to 
well-developed  stalke  one^lghth  of  an  Inch  long;  dark  lustrous  green 
above,  glaucous  beneath.  In  the  richness  of  its  verdure  combined  with 
a  remarkable  elegance  of  form,  this  bamboo  is  probably  the  loveliest  of 
all  its  kind.  (Adapted  from  W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the 
BrUish  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  l&O.) 

4S)661.    Phtllostachts  rvBEAcssa  Housseau.    Poacen.  Bamboo. 

This  Is  one  of  the  stoutest  of  our  hardy  bamboos,  the  stems  reaching 
sometimes  nearly  20  feet  In  height  and  bending  somewhat  stiffly;  IJ 
inches  in  diameter,  deep  yellow  when  mature.  Leaves  2  to  5  Inches  long, 
one-fourth  to  three-fourths  of  an  Inch  vjride,  tapering  or  rounded  at  the 
base,  slender  pointed,  dark  green  above,  glaucous  beneath.  The  stems 
when  young  grow  with  great  rapidity,  sometimes  nearly  1  foot  in  24  hours 
in  England — more  in  hotter  climates.  (Adapted  from  W,  J.  Bean,  Trees 
and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  151,  as  P.  mitis.) 

"The  largest  hardy  species  in  Japan,  growing  to  a  height  of  over  50 
feet  and  producing,  not  uncommonly,  culms  ov«:  6  inches  in  diameter. 
The  culms  are  gently  curved  shortly  after  leaving  the  ground,  while 
those  of  other  sorts  with  which  it  might  be  confused  rise  straight  from 
the  base.  Its  sheaths  are  of  a  light-brown  color,  marked  with  dark 
nmber-brown  blotchefl  and  xonnd  dots  and  covered  with  bristles.  The 
sheath  spreads  right  and  left  from  the  base  of  the  pseudophyll  and  is 
fringed  tttron^iout  with  hairs  which  are  straight  when  they  lie  between 
the  psendophyU  and  the  stem«  but  curled  on  the  right  and  left  sides 
where  they  are  free  to  develop.  The  intemodes  are  generally  shorter 
than  those  -of  the  other  large  species,  and  the  leaf  sheaths  are  fringed  at 
the  insertion  of  the  leaf  with  a  number  of  rather  coarse  hairs.  The 
branch  buds  are  purplish  brown  and  strongly  marked.  This  is  the 
great  edible  bamboo  of  Japan  and  China,  the  method  of  cultivation  of 
which  has  been  described."  (D.  O.  FairchUd,  Japanese  Bamboos,  Bur. 
Plani  Indus.  Bui.  4S,  p.  27.) 

42662.  Phtixostachtb  pxjbescenb  hetebocycla  (Garr.)    Houzeau. 

Poacese.  Bamboo. 

The  curious  so-called  tortoise-shell  bamboo.  The  joints  of  the  stems 
near  the  hase  do  not  circle  them  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  take  diagonal 
directions,  the  normal  space  between  the  Joints  being  suppressed  at  each 
side  alternately.  Thus  the  scars  Join  at  opposite  sides  alternately  for 
1  or  2  feet  up  the  stem,  when  it  assumes  its  normal  form  and  the  scars 
become  rings.  (Adapted  from  W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in 
the  Britisih  Isles,  vol  2,  p.  151.) 

42663.  Phtllostachts  pubebula  nigba  (Lodd.)  Houzeau.    Poacese. 
{P.  nigra  Munro.)  Bamboo. 

One  of  the  handsomest  of  the  bamboos,  very  distinct  because  of  its 
black  stems,  which  vary  from  10  to  20  feet  in  height  and  from  half  an 
inch  to  11  inches  in  diameter ;  at  first  green,  they  become  with  age  quite 
black.  Leaves  in  plumose  masses,  usually  2  to  31  inches  long,  one-fourth 
to  five-eighths  of  an  inch  wide  (sometimes  larger) ;  of  thin  texture, 
dark  green  above,  rather  glaucous  beneath.  (Adapted  from  W,  J,  Bean, 
Trees  a»d  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol  2,  p.  152,) 
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•*  The  culms  when  young  are  covered  with  dark  brown  to  purple  siiota, 
which  spread  as  it  grows  older  until  the  whole  culm  becomes  dart 
brown,  almost  black,  except  Just  below  the  nodes,  where  there  Is  an 
ash-gray  line.  This  dark  color  at  once  distinguishes  the  specdes  from 
nil  other  Japanese  sorts.  Branch  buds  are  brown,  mottled  with  black. 
There  is  a  great  variation  in  the  intensity  of  tliis  dark  color  of  tie 
culms,  and  this  is  said  to  vary  with  the  kind  of  soil  upon  whicb  ti^ 
plants  are  grown  and  the  amount  of  sunlight  to  which  they  are  exposed. 
.  .  .  Nothing  could  exceed  the  delicate  beauty  of  the  groves  of  this 
species  which  are  to  be  seen  near  Kyoto.  Their  dark  stems,  ash-gray 
nodes,  and  light-green  foliage  make  them  unique  among  decorative 
plants.  The  uses  of  this  species  are  limited  to  the  manufacture  of  fnrQl- 
turc,  numerous  household  articles,  and  fancy  fishing  poles,  for  all  of 
which  these  black  bamboos  are  peculiarly  suited."  {D.  O,  FaircMi, 
Japanese  Bamboos,  Bur,  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  4^,  p.  29.) 

For  previous  Introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  'B7555. 

42664.  Phyllostachys  bambusoides  Sleb.  and  Zucc.    Poacese. 

Bamboo. 
This  Is  one  of  the  finest  hardy  bamboos,  very  hardy  and  free  growing, 
with  stems  10  to  18  feet  high,  and  long  branches.  Stem  sheaths  are 
pinkish  when  young,  conspicuously  mottled  with  deep  purple.  The  leaves 
are  among  the  largest  In  the  hardy  Phyllostachys  group,  varying  from  2} 
to  6  inches  long,  one-half  to  1^  Inches  wide,  bright  green  above,  glaucoos 
beneath.  (Adapted  from  W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Eardy  in  the 
British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  152.) 

"  The  arrow  bamboo  Is  that  of  which  the  stems  are  stlU  employed  In 
the  manufacture  of  the  fine  Japanese  arrows  used  generally  for  arcfaeij 
purposes.  It  Is  not  very  commonly  seen  in  gardens,  so  f^  as  observed, 
even  In  Japan,  and  the  arrow  makers,  It  Is  said,  get  tlielr  main  supply  of 
stems  from  wild  plants.  There  are  some  of  these  manufacturers  in  tfce 
town  of  Siildzuoka,  but  the  demand  for  arrows  Is  so  small  that  they  ftn 
doing  a  poor  business.  This  species  Is  distinguished  from  others  by  the 
fact  that  It  does  not  have  an  actively  creeping  rootstock.  Elach  plant 
forms  a  separate  small  clump  by  itself.  The  hardness  of  the  culms,  their 
small  cavity,  and  the  smoothness  of  the  nodes,  as  well  as  their  smaS 
size,  are  characteristics  that  well  adapt  them  for  arrow  making.  This  is 
believed  to  be  a  hardy  species,  and  It  Is  quite  unlike  the  ordinary-  bamboos 
In  appearance."  (D.  O.  Fairchild,  Japanese  Bamboos,  Bur.  Plant  Indus, 
Bnl.  iS,  p.  30.) 

42665.  Phyllostachys  bambusoides  maruacea  Houzeau.    Poacese. 


A  variety  of  Phyllostachys  bambusoides,  distinguished  by  the  carlo-^ 
wrinkling  of  the  stems,  especially  toward  the  base.  It  does  not  appear 
to  be  so  vigorous  as  the  species,  but  behaves  more  like  P.  mitis  In  regard 
to  hardiness.  (Adapted  from  W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  « 
tlie  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  152.) 

42666.    Phyllostachys  kumasaca  (Zoll.)  Munro.    Poaceie. 


A  pretty  bamboo,  suitable  for  a  damp  spot  in  the  rock  garden,  belnff 
of  a  neat,  tufted  habit  It  Is  one  of  the  most  distinct  of  aU  hardy  b«a- 
boos,  especially  in  its  sturdy,  zigzag  stem  (1  to  2  feet  high,  very  mudU 
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flattened  between  the  Joints),  the  great  proportionate  width  of  the 
leaves,  their  length  of  stalk,  and  the  uniformly  short  branches  which 
occur  three  or  four  at  each  Joint,  1  to  21  inches  long,  bearing  one  to 
three  narrowly  ovate  leaves  3  to  4  Inches  long  and  three-fourths  to  1 
inch  wide.  (Adapted  from  W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  ShrubM  Hardy  in  the 
British  Isles,  vol,  2,  p.  152,) 

42667.  Phyllostachys  aurea  A.  and  C.  Riviere.    Poacese.        Bamboo. 

A  bamboo  somewhat  resembling  Phyllostachys  mitis,  which  is,  however 
a  taller  species  witliout  tlie  crowded  Joints  at  the  base  of  the  stem  and 
without  the  swollen  band  beneath  the  Joint,  which  is  so  distinctive  a 
character  In  P,  aurea.  The  stems  are  pale  yellowish  green,  10  to  15 
feet  high,  stiffly  erect,  growing  in  tufts  and  spreading  slowly.  Beneath 
each  Joint  there  is  a  curious  swollen  band  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
wide.  The  leaves  are  2  to  4i  inches  long  and  one-third  to  seven-eightha 
of  an  inch  wide.  (Adapted  from  Tf.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy 
in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p,  U9.) 

"Mr.  Mitford  remarks  that  this  species  should  be  planted  in  large, 
bold  masses  for  good  landscape  effect,  for  if  single  plants  are  set  out 
they  send  up  shoots  only  near  the  mother  culm  and  produce  a  switch- 
like effect.  The  shoots  of  this  species  are  edible,  according  to  the 
Japanese  books,  and  are  of  even  better  flavor  than  those  of  P.  mitis; 
but  this  variety  does  not  appear  to  be  grown  for  food."  {D.  (7.  Fair^ 
chUd,  Japanese  Bamboos,  Bur,  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  4S,  p.  SO,) 

42668.  Bambos  vulgaris  Schrad.    Poacete.  Bamboo. 

An  Indian  bamboo,  with  bright-green  stems,  20  to  80  feet  high  and 
with  numerous  branches  welglited  with  dense  foliage.  Leaves  usually 
6  to  10  inches  long,  two-thirds  to  1^  inches  wide.  (Adapted  from  Bailey, 
Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  1,  p,  J^J^S,) 

'*A  species  growing  in  Satsuma,  the  southern  province  of  Japan,  but 
which  is  not  hardy  at  Yokohama.  It  is  propagated  differently  from  the 
hardy  sorts,  as  new  shoots  are  borne  from  the  base  of  the  cuhn  as  well 
as  from  the  rhizome.  This  species  is  said  to  be  easy  to  propagate  be- 
cause of  this  character,  but  It  will  probably  have  a  chance  to  succeed 
in  tlie  United  States  only  in  subtropical  Florida  and  Texas,  where  It  will 
require  a  good  soil,  rich  in  humus."  (D.  O.  Fairchild,  Japanese  Bam- 
boos.  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  43,  p.  S^.) 

42669.  Bambos  abgenteo-striata  Kegel.    Poacese.  Bamboo, 

May  be  the  same  golden  bamboo  known  &s  Bambos  vulgaris  var.  aureo 
variegata.  This  resembles  the  species,  but  has  canes  of  rich  golden 
yellow  color,  penciled  with  green.  (See  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of 
Horticulture,  vol.  1,  p.  W,) 

42670.  Bambos  nana  alfhonse-kabri  (Mltf.)  Ma  kino.    Poacerc. 

Bamboo. 

A  variegated  form  of  Bantbos  nana,  with  young  stems  striped  with 
white  and  pink,  older  stems  yellow  with  broad  green  stripes.  (See 
Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  1,  p.  449.) 
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42671.  Bambos  viitato-abgentba  Hort.    Poaceoe.  Bambca 

A  variegated  or  blue  bamboo  of  gardens,  tbe  taichochlku  of  ibe 
Japanese.  Often  attains  the  size  of  Bam  bos  argentea,  but  leares  are 
still  more  blue  on  the  under  side  and  smaller  and  more  deUcate.  IVy 
are  striped  and  edged  with  white.  (Adapted  from  Bailey^  Standnri 
Cyclopedia  of  Hortictilture,  vol.  i,  p.  H^-) 

42672.  Bambos  aureo-btbiata  Kegel.     Poacese.  Bam^o. 
A  slender,  low-growing  bamboo  1  to  2  feet  high,  with  lanceolute  •- 

somewhat  ovate  leaves,  pointed  at  the  apex  and  narrowed  at  the  I»s-.* 
into  a  short  petiole.  (Adapted  from  3f«nro,  Monoffraph  of  the  Bomhu^-- 
ceoB,  in  Transactions  of  the  JAnttean  Society  of  London,  voi,  26,  p.  Jlij 

42673.  Bambos  senanensis  Franch.  and  Savat    Poacttse.  Bamboa 

A  Japanese  bamboo,  10  or  more  feet  high,  with  rather  large,  hi>iatl 
leaves  and  sheaths  of  deep-green  hue.  (Adapted  from  Satow,  CuUivath'i 
of  Bamboos  in  Japan,  p,  65,  1899.) 

42674  and  42675.    Diosfybo8  kakt  L.  f.    Diospyracese.         Kaki. 

From  Okltsu,  Japan.  Cuttings  presented  by  Prof,  Ishiwara,  director,  tl-f- 
emment  Horticultural  Experiment  Station.  Received  May  8,  ISIG^ 
Notes  by  Mr.  T.  Kiyono,  Semmes,  Ala. 

42674.  "  No.  72.     Kuharu.     Sweet     Kumamoto  Province.** 

42675.  **  No.  73.    Gauxan.    Sweet    Kumamoto  Province.** 

42676.  Hedysarum  boreale  Nutt.    Fabacea?. 

From  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan,  Canada.  Presented  by  Mr.  W.  EL  Lafe 
University  of  Saskatchewan.    Received  May  1,  1916. 

A  perennial  leguminous  herb  with  compound  leaves  and  showy  raoane^  ' 
many  magenta  to  white  flowers.  Native  of  Newfoundland  and  nortbera  Ne« 
England  to  Alaska. 

"  The  possibility  of  crossing  this  with  H.  coronarium  Is  suggested,  in  vit^  t ' 
the  great  forage  value  but  tender  character  of  the  Mediterranean  spf^i«.' 
(Fairchild.) 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  41555. 

42677.  Lathtrus  pratensis  L.    Fahaceae.        Yellow  vetchling. 

From  Dublin,  Ireland.  Presented  by  Sir  F.  W.  Moore,  directoi;  R<t- 
Botanic  Garden,  Glasnevin.    Received  May  2,  1916. 

A  low  straggling  perennial,  having  leaves  of  two  bright  green  leaflets  :.r' 
four  to  nine  flowered  peduncles  of  yellow  flowers.     Adventive  in  fields  v. 
waste  places  from  New  Bruns>vick  to  New  York  and  Ontario ;  native  of  Kurvf- 
and  Asia. 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  32193. 

42678.  OsTERDAMiA  MATKELLA  (L.)  KuntzB.    PoacesB.         &r&s& 

iZoysia  pungens  Willd.) 

From  Talhoku,  Formosa.  Plants  presented  by  Mr.  M.  Takata,  D«partu«i. 
of  Productive  Industries.    Received  May  6,  1916. 
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Grass  from  the  Far  East,  often  known  as  Zaysia  punffena.    Seems  to  be  suc- 
ceeding In  Florida  as  a  lawn  gra9s. 
For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  42389. 

42679  to  42681. 

From  KlefP,  Russia.     Procured  through  Messrs.   St.  PrzedpelsM  and  T. 
Antonlewicz.    Received  May  3,  1916. 

42679.    Ammodendron  conollyi  Bunge.    Fabaceae. 
A  hardy  evergreen,  silky  leaved  shrub  from  Siberia. 
For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  31830. 

49680.    Elaeagnus  angustifolia  L.    EUeagnaceffi.  Oleaster. 

Small  European  shrub  with  silvery  foliage. 
For  previous  introduction,  see  S,  P.  I.  No.  40214. 

42681.    Laeix  BiBiBiCA^Ledeb.    Pinacese.  Larch. 

A  Siberian  larch,  closely  related  to  European  larch.  Perennial  tree, 
to  90  feet  high,  with  ascending  brandies.  (Adapted  from  Bailey, 
Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  2,  p.  886.) 

42682.    Artemisia  cina  Berg.    Asteraceae.  Wormseed. 

From  Petrograd*  Russia.  Procured  through  Dr.  A.  A.  Fischer  de  Waldhelm, 
director.  Royal  Botanic  Garden.    Received  May  4,  1916. 

The  plant  is  a  low  and  straggling  undershrub,  with  erect  branches,  abound- 
ing in  the  deserts  of  Turkestan,  where  all  the  drug  santonica  is  collected  in 
July  and  August  by  native  tribes.  It  belongs  to  a  perplexing  group  of  species 
of  this  difficult  genus,  variously  regarded  by  different  botanists  as  distinct 
species  or  as  varieties  of  the  polymorphous  species,  Artemisia  maritinia  L. 
The  drug  is  composed  of  the  dried  unexpanded  flower  heads,  and  forms  a 
yellowish  green  (at  length  greenish  brown)  somewhat  glossy,  mobile  mass, 
having  a  strong  and  peculiar,  somewhat  camphoraceous  odor  and  an  aromatic 
and  bitter  taste ;  it  Is  used  as  an  anthelmintic  especially  for  roundworms. 

42683  to  42698. 

From  Paris,  France.  Plants  purchased  from  Vflmorin-Andrleux  CJompany. 
Received  May  6,  1916.  Descriptions  adapted  largely  from  Vilmorin, 
Catalogue  des  Plantes. 

42683.  AcTiNimA  callosa  henbti  Maxim.    DiUeniacese. 

A  climbing  plant  introduced  from  central  China  by  Wilson.  leaves 
persistent^  coriaceous,  lanceolate,  finely  dentate,  15  cm.  long.  They  are 
bronze  red,  passing  Into  a  metallic  green  and  in  autumn  take  on  a 
beautiful  reddish  color.  This  plant  is  entirely  distinct  from  its  relatives 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  size  of  its  leaves.  Found  by  Wilson  and 
Henry  in  western  Hupeh  and  Szechwan  as  a  climber  reaching  a  height 
of  7  meters,  with  fragrant  white  flowers  and  greenish  ovoid  or  elon- 
gated fruit. 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  34529. 

42684.  Ampelopsis  lbboidbs  (Maxim.)  Planch.    Yitaceie. 

An  Asiatic  species,  introduced  by  Wilson,  very  distinct  and  remark- 
able because  of  its  pinnate  leaves,  composed  of  Ayq  very  long  leaflets, 
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4i2683  to  42698--Cantinued. 

pointed  and  shining.  Tliis  plant  is  very  vigorous  and  may  attain  ser- 
erul  meters  in  height ;  it  will  cover  walls  and  trellises  well  It  is  a 
southern  Japanese  species  allied  to  Ampelopsis  megalophylUL 

42685.  Btjddusia   nivea   yvnnanensis    (Dop.)    Rehd.   and  Wlls.  !/>- 

ganiacese. 
Of  the  same  group  as  Bvddleia  variabilis.  Branches  and  lower  sides 
of  the  leaves  whitish.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  very  beautiful,  delipate 
mauve  flowers,  which  have  a  very  pleasant  perfume  and  are  arranged  in 
a  large  lengthened  spike.  Flowers  from  July  to  October.  Height  li  to 
8  meters.  Wilson  says  this  variety  is  much  more  widely  distrlboted  than 
the  type  and  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  usually  solitary  terminal 
panicle  and  much  larger  flowers,  attaining  5  mm.  In  diameter;  thel«^« 
are  usually  pubescent  above  and  vary  In  size  and  are  sometimes  nearly 
entire,  coarsely  serrate,  or  sinuately  toothed.    From  western  Szechwan. 

42686.  Clkmatis  arm andi  Franch.    Ranunculaceie.  Clemttii 
A  new  climbing  Clilnese  species,  exceptional  in  its  strongly  persistent, 

coriaceous,  trifoliolate,  dark  shining  blue-green  leaves.  Flowers  pwe 
white,  5  cm.  across,  in  raany-flowereti  axillary  panicles.  Flowers  In  April 
Climbs  to  a  height  of  5  m.  or  more.  Collected  by  Wilson  and  Henry  in 
western  Hupeh  and  Szechwan.  Called  Wei  ling  hsien  by  the  Chiw« 
in  Hupeh. 

42687.  Clematis  Montana  wilsonii  Sprague.    Ranunculaceo. 

Clematis 

A  white-flowered  climbing  variety,  recently  introduced  fi*oin  HupA 
Szechwan,  and  Yunnan  by  Wilson.  Flowers  very  abundant,  fasciculate, 
sometimes  a  little  yellowish  or  rosy  on  the  outside,  produced  In  Jiw^ 
and  July  with  generally  a  second  flowering  in  the  autumn.  This  plant 
is  very  superior  to  its  relatives. 

42688.  Clematis  vedrariensis  Hort.    Ranunculacese.  Clematis. 
Obtained    at    Verrleres    by    crossing    Clematit    chrygocoma  and  t. 

montana  ruhens.  This  very  beautiful  hybrid  Is  more  vigorous  and  more 
branching  than  the  latter.  It  has  preserved  the  beautiful  roee  color  of 
the  latter,  but  is  a  trifle  paler.  The  flowers  are  also  much  larger  ainl 
measure  up  to  7  cm.  in  diameter.  Flowers  in  May  and  June.  Heijt- 
5  to  6  meters.  The  plant  is  of  great  value  for  decorating  arbors,  trel- 
lises, etc. 

42689.  Pybacantha  crenulata  yunnanensis  Vilm.    Malaces. 

A  new  variety  from  seed  received  from  China  by  Mr.  Maurice  I 
Vilmorin,  differing  from  the  type  In  its  greater  vigor,  its  longer  splQC- 
and  its  less  dentate  leaves.  The  fruits  of  a  brighter  coral  red  «« 
smaller  but  more  abundant,  and  hang  on  the  shrub  until  January- 
It  attains  a  height  of  1  to  3  meters. 

42690.  CoTONEASTER  NAN-SHAN  Hort.    Malaccffi. 

Introduced  from  China  by  Mr.  Maurice  L.  Vilmorin.  This  new  speffe? 
Is  well  characterized  by  Its  stifl:  branches  and  small  foliage.  Flowvr« 
white,  fruits  very  large,  bright  red,  ripening  in  October.  Serves  admir- 
ably for  the  decoration  of  roclc  slopes  and  rockeries.  Height,  15  t^ 
20  cm. 
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42683  to  42698— Continued. 

42691.  Dectzia  longifoua  veitchii  (Veitch)  Rehder.    Hydrangeaceie. 

Introduced  recently  from  Yunnan,  this  new  Deutzia  is  without  doubt 
the  one  whose  flowers  are  the  largest  and  the  most  brilliantly  colored. 
They  are  of  a  beautiful  rose,  with  deep  lilac  coloring  inside  and  out, 
arranged  in  numerous  small  clusters  along  the  branches.  They  bloom 
in  May.  The  plant  is  very  vigorous,  hardy,  flowers  very  young ;  is  easily 
forced.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  novelties  introduced 
from  China  recently.  Received  a  certificate  ©f  merit  from  the  National 
Society  of  Horticulture  of  France. 

42692.  LoNiCERA  bimilis  delavayi  (Franch.)     Rehder.     CaprifoliaceiB. 

Honeysuckle. 

A  very  vigorous  new  honeysuckle  from  western  China,  with  long  climb- 
ing branches,  and  lengthened,  very  velvety  leaves.  The  young  brandies 
are  covered  their  whole  length  with  odorous  flowers,  at  first  white,  then 
yellow,  arranged  in  pairs,  and  continuing  to  appear  from  June  until 
frost,  with  an  abundant  flowering  in  autumn. 

42693.  Paulom'nia  duclouxii  Dode.    Scrophulariaceie. 

A  recently  introduced  tree  from  Yunnan,  China,  differing  from  the 
common  Paulownia  in  its  white  flowers,  being  slightly  rosy  and  without 
spots.    It  flowers  at  the  end  of  winter  before  tlie  leaves  appear. 

42694.  PoTENTiUA  FBUTicosA  viLMOBiNiANA  Komarow.    Rosaceie. 

Inti-oduced  from  China  by  Mr.  Maurice  L.  Vilmorin,  this  new  Poten- 
tllla  forms  a  tufted  shrub,  very  erect,  1  meter  in  height,  with  silky,  very 
silvery  foliage,  and  is  covered  during  tlie  whole  season  with  pale  sul- 
phur-yellow flowers,  larger  than  those  of  tlie  species.  Very  suitable  for 
massing  in  a  shrubbery  border. 

42695.  RoDGEBsiA  AESCULiTOLiA  Ratal.    Saxifragaceie. 

A  vigorous  plant- newly  introduced  from  Ciiina,  with  large  rhizomes 
and  slender  petioles  supporting  six  large,  umbellate,  oval  leaves,  heavily 
veined,  and  of  beautiful  dark  green,  resembling  those  of  the  chestnut. 
Flowers  white,  in  a  long  panicle,  75  cm.  long,  appearing  in  June.  Flour- 
ishes in  cool,  half-shaded,  peaty  soils. 

42696.  Stbinoa  giealdii  Sprenger.    Oleaceie.  Lilac 

Originally  from  the  north  of  China,  this  lilac,  which  is  still  little 
known,  Is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  early  flowering,  wlilch  takes  place 
in  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  April.  The  beautiful  flowers  are  white, 
slightly  marked  with  lilac,  in  loose  thyrses,  and  as  odorous  as  those  of 
the  common  lilac.    It  i*eaches  a  height  of  3  to  4  meters. 

42697.  Viburnum  cablesii  Hemsl.    Capri  foil  acece. 

A  Korean  tree  recently  introduced  and  little  known,  reaching  a  height 
of  about  1  meter;  of  open  habit,  with  opposite  subsessile,  rounded 
pubescent,  deciduous  leaves,  and  very  odorous  white  flowers,  flushed 
with  rose  in  terminal  umbels,  appearing  in  May.  Flourishes  in  cool, 
semishndy  places  with  little  lime ;  forces  very  easily ;  recommended  for 
border  for  mass  plantings  of  rhododendrons  and  azalea* 
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42098.    VnuxNUM  ikatibi  FranclL    Otipiifoltaceee. 

Introduced  from  C^ina  througli  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Maurice  L.  Vil- 
morin,  this  new  Tibtirnum  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  most  remark- 
able of  the  genus.  It  is  a  Iw  plant,  entireiy  hardy,  with  large  pei- 
ststent,  shining  leaves  resendt>l)ng  those  of  a  rhododendron,  the  slKv>t^ 
of  the  year  termlnatiuc;  in  an  umbel  of  white  flowers,  appearing  in 
April.  These  flowers  are  succeeded  by  steel-blue  fruits,  ripening  in  aa 
tuuin.  It  attains  a  height  of  25  to  50  cm.,  and  flourishes  in  shady,  penty 
soil.  Received  a  certificate  of  merit  from  the  National  Society  of  Hor- 
ticulture of  France  in  1913. 

42699  to  42706.     Holcus  sorghum  L.    PoacesB.  Sorghum. 

{Sorghum  vulgare  Pers.) 

From  Donga,  Northern  Nigeria.    Presented  by  Mr.  €X  L.  Whitman,  SuOaa 
United  Mission,  London. 

**  Belonging  to  the  Shallu  group." 

42699.  Straw-colored  glumes,  light  red  seed. 

4d700w  Reddish  brown  glumes,  medium  red  seed. 

42701.  Black  glumes,  light  red  seed. 

42702.  Straw-colored  to  brown  glumes,  yellow-pinfc  seed. 

42703.  Dark  i*ed  glumes,  light  red  seed. 

42704.  Straw-colored  to  brown  glomes,  light-red  seed. 

42705.  liight  straw-colored  glumes,  white  seed. 

42706.  Black  glumes,  white  seed. 

42707.    Attalea  cohune  Mart.    I^oenicacese.  Cohtine  jmlm. 

From  Oeiba,  Honduras.     Presented  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Dyer,  American  consuL 
Received  May  11,  1916. 

'*  It  is  known  as  the  Cohune  or  Monaco  palm,  these  names  being  Tarious!r 
applied  to  different  stages  of  its  growth.  For  a  series  of  years  it  remsios 
acaulescent  and  barren,  its  huge  leaves  rising  nearly  erect  from  the  grouo'l 
Even  after  the  trunk  has  reached  a  height  of  10  or  15  feet  or  mores,  and  has 
long  been  in  bearing,  it  usually  remains  covered  to  the  ground  with  the  per- 
sistent bases  of  the  sheathing  petioles.  Finally  these  are  gradually  droppe-I 
and  the  tree  shows  a  clean  cylindrical  trunk  of  30  to  50  feet  or  more.  Tb? 
blade  of  the  leaf  is  15  to  20  feet  long,  vertical  in  position,  and  describing  a 
most  graceful  curve,  its  numerous  divisions  entirely  distinct  (an  inch  or  nK»rf 
broad  and  an  inch  or  two  apart)  and  condupllcate  at  the  base.  The  leaves 
are  used  for  thatching,  but  are  much  inferior  to  the  less  divided  and  flattrr 
lenves  of  the  Manicaria.  The  fruiting  spadix  is  loaded  with  five  to  eight  han- 
dred  or  more  nuts,  which  are  elliptic-ovate  and  21  inches  long,  not  Including  the 
broadly  conical  beak.  The  thick  bony  endocarp  incloses  usually  a  single  seed, 
sometimes  two  or  rarely  three.  (Asa  Gray^  Proceedings  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences,  vol,  21  ^  pp.  4^4-465,) 

"The  tree  producing  these  nuts  Is  very  plentiful  in  this  hKality  and  the 
yield  is  quite  heavy.  I  believe  that  a  large  business  can  be  developed  Id 
extracting  oiL"     (Dyer,) 
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42708  to  42715. 

Received  from  Mr.  W.  S.  Bogdan,  In  charge  of  the  agricultural  experiment 
station  at  Krasny  Koot,  Samara  Government,  southeast  Russia. 

"  The  climate  in  the  lower  Volga  region,  where  Krasny  Koot  Is  situated,  Is 
decidedly  senilarid,  with  long,  hot  summers  and  dry,  cold  winters,  and  settlers 
have  suffered  much  from  failure  of  crops  on  account  of  Introiluced  seed  not 
being  suitable  to  the  locality.  Mr.  Bogdan  has  experimented  primarily  with 
native  species  of  forage  plants  and  h«s  developed  some  very  promising  va- 
rieties suitable  to  local  conditions.  In  certain  of  our  semlarid  Western  States 
his  selections  may  prove  to  be  successful.*'     (F.  N.  Meyet\) 

42708  to  42713.     Agbopybon  cristatum  (L.)  Beaav.     Poacete. 

Wheat-grass* 
42708  to  42710.     Received  as  Agropyron  desertorum. 

42711  to  42713.     [No  notes.] 

42714  and  42715.     Mkdicaco  falcata  L.     Fabaceie.  Alfalfa. 

A  species  closely  allied  to  Medicago  sativa,  common  alfalfa;  but  pos- 
sessing sickle-shaped  poda 

42716.     CiTRULLus  VULGARIS  Schrad.    Cucurbitacese. 

Tsama  melon. 

From  Johannesburg,  Union  of  Routli  Africa.     Procured  from  Mr.  J.  Burtt 
Davy,  botani.st.  Agricultural  Sui>ply  Association.     Received  May  9,  1916. 

The  famous  forage  melon  of  the  Kalahari  Desert,  which  furnishes  forage 
for  cattle  on  the  sandy  plains,  flourishing  under  temperatures  of  110*  F.  on 
almost  pure  sand  with  very  low  rainfall.  Of  no  value  for  table  use,  but  It  may 
be  useful  in  melon  breeding. 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  41164. 

42717  to  42720. 

Fro'^i  Colombia.    Presented   by  Mr.   H.   M.   Curran.     Received  April   15, 
1916. 

42717.  Arrabidaea  sp.     Bignonincese. 

"  An  ornamental  vine,  on  the  Magdalena  River,  above  Calamar." 
{Curran.) 

A  bignonlaceous  ornamentnl  climbing  shrub,  native  of  South  America, 
having  small  flowers  arranged  in  large  terminal  panicles.  (Adapted 
from  Lindley,  Tre<isury  of  Botany,  vol.  i,  p.  9S.) 

42718.  Maximilianea  sp.    Cochlospermaceae. 
{Cochloapermum  sp.) 

A  small  tree  or  shrub  having  palmately  lobed  alternate  leaves,  fur- 
nished with  long  stalks  and  largo  yellow  flowers  in  terminal  panicles 
that  wither  before  the  leaves  make  their  appearance.  The  capsular 
fruit  when  ripe  Is  In  form  and  size  like  a  pear  and  opens  with  three  or 
five  valves.  The  set^ds  are  small,  very  numerous,  and  covered  with  a 
cottony  down.  (Adapted  from  Lindley,  Treasury  of  Botany,  vol.  i.  p. 
SOS.) 

42719.  Prosopis  chilensis  (Molina)  Stuntz.    Mlmosacece.     Algaroba. 
(P.  juli flora  DO.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  42643  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 
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42717  to  42720— Continued. 

4S720.     ToLTjiFEBA  BALSAMUM  L.     FabacesB.  Tovln. 

{Myrox^ulon  toluiferum  H.  B.  K.) 

"A  small  tree  from  the  Magdalena  River,  above  Calamar."     {Curmn.) 

A  tropical  American  tree  or  shrub  of  the  bean  family  having  nnequally 
pinnate  leaves  marked  with  pellucid  dots.  The  flowers  are  white  or  rose 
colored,  in  axillary  or  terminal  clusters,  with  a  bell-shaped,  5-tooilied 
calyx  and  a  papilionaceous  corolla.  The  fruit  is  Indehiscent,  with  oue 
or  two  seeds,  and  borne  on  a  stalk,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  winged. 
The  seeds  have  a  myrrhlike  odor.  (Adapted  from  Lindley,  Treasury  of 
Botany,  vol  2,  p.  772.) 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  42272. 

42721.  Fraoaria  vesca  L.    Rosaceae.  Strawberry. 

From  Ambato,  Ecuador.    Presented  by  Mr.  Abelardo  Pachano,  Eacueia  de 
Agronomla.    Received  May  10,  1916. 

'*  This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Andes.  Closely  related  to  the  frutilUij  and  is 
known  under  the  name  fresa.  The  fruit  is  much  smaller  [than  fruHUa]  and 
rather  acid  in  taste,  but  the  plant  Is  highly  ornamental  and  well  adapted  for 
garden  borders.  I  have  been  unable  to  detect  whether  these  seeds  belong  to  the 
F.  vesca  or  to  the  F,  reniforme,  as  the  plants  were  In  very  bad  condition  when 
they  were  brought  to  me."     i Pachano.) 

42722.  NoRMANDYA  MERRiixii  Beccarl.     Phoenicacese.  Palm. 

From  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.    Presented  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Merrill,  botanist. 
Bureau  of  Science.    Received  May  12,  1916. 

**  Bonga  de  China  or  Bonga  de  Jolo.  A  medium-sized  palm  witli  graeefaU 
somewhat  curved,  pinnate  leaves,  somewhat  resembling  the  common  betel-nut 
palm,  but  not  so  tall.  The  leaves  are  rather  glaucous,  and  the  pretty  crimson 
fruits  are  borne  Just  below  the  leaves  in  medium-sized  bunches,  the  individual 
fruits  being  less  than  1  inch  long.  One  of  our  most  ornamental  medium-sized 
palms,  which  thrives  remarkably  well  in  Manila."     (Merrill.) 

42723  to  42729. 

From  San  Martin  de  Loba,  Bolivar,  Colombia.    Presented  by  Mr.  H.  31 
Curran.    Received  April  29,  1916.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Curran. 

42723.  An  NONA  sp.    Annonaceie.  Gnana^to. 

**  Guanavito.  A  low  shrub  with  glossy  ornamental  leaves  and  the 
habits  of  Crataegus.  Fruit  orange-red,  specimens  obtained  about  2 
inches  in  diameter,  flesh  rather  dry  as  compared  with  cultivated  varie- 
ties.   Would  make  a  good  hedge.    Low  lands,  in  dense  thickets." 

42724.  CoccoLOBis  sp.     Polygonaceie. 

"Small,  round-headed  ornamental  tree;  fruit  said  to  be  etlible.** 

42725.  Britoa  acida  (Mart)  Berg.    Myrtaceie.  Ouayabo. 

"  I^ai'ge-fruited  guava ;  fruit  soft,  yellow,  few  seeds,  very  acid  and 
Juicy." 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  28061. 

42726.  Bixa  sphaebocarpa  Trlana.     Blxacese.  Achaete. 

The  fruits  of  this  species  are  spherical  instead  of  cordiform,  as  .ire 
those  of  Bixa  orellana. 
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42728  to  42729— Continued. 

42727.  Htmenaea  coubbabil  L.    Gsesalpiniaceas.  GoorbarlL 
*•  Large  ornamental  timber  tree.    Fruit  edible.** 

42728.  Sapindus  saponaria  Tj.    Saplndace».  Soapberry. 

"A  small  tree  with  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit,  on  sandy  hills  near  the 
river." 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  42038. 

42729.  Stighaphyllon  sp.    Malpighiacese. 

*' Bejuco   de   zapo.     Ornamental   climber,    shiny  clusters   of  purple- 
tinted  fruits  in  great  profusion.    Grows  over  forest  trees." 


42730.    PiNus  BUNGEANA  Zucc.    PinaceaB.      White-barked  pine* 

From  Peking,  China.  Presented  by  Mr.  John  V.  A.  MacMurray,  secretary, 
American  Legation,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  F.  N.  Meyer,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.    Received  May  6,  1916. 

"A  very  beautiful  pine  with  silvery-white  bark;  a  slow  grower,  but  ex- 
tremely striking  when  old.  The  bark  peels  off  In  flakes,  like  the  sycamore,  but 
the  foliage  Is  not  so  dense  as  that  of  most  other  pines."     (F.  2V.  Meyer,) 

For  previous  Introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  41954. 

42731  to  42733, 

From  Issylkul,  Akmolinsk  Government,  Siberia.  Presented  by  Mr.  1.  M. 
Karzin.    Received  May  1,  1916. 

42731.  Tbiticum  durum  Desf.  Poacere.  Durum  wheat. 
Velvety. 

42732.  HoBDEUii  vulgabe  coei^ste  L.    Poacese.  Barley. 

Subvariety  violaceum,  "New  race  of  naked  barley,  found  by  me  in 
midst  of  varieties  obtained  from  China,  which  were  being  tested  in  the 
experimental  field  at  Dellankakh;  and  called  by  Mr.  R.  Regel,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Practical  Botany  at  Petrograd,  Hordeum  karzinianutnj' 
{Karzin,) 

42733.  Medicaqo  sativa  L.  Fabacese.  Alfalfa. 
"Wild  lucerne  from  the  steppes  of  Semlrolns  Province."  (Karzin,) 
Received  as  M.  caerulea  Lesslng. 

42734  to  42739. 

From  Petrograd,  Russia.  Presented  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Fischer  de  Waldhclm, 
director.  Royal  Botanic  Garden.    Received  May  1,  1916. 

42734.  A  VENA  BARB  ATA  Brot.     Poaceffi.  Oats. 

An  annual  grass,  with  many-nerved  glumes,  two  or  three  florets  to  the 
splkelet,  occurring  throughout  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  (Adapted  from 
Ldzaro  e  Ihiza,  Compendia  de  la  Flora  Espanola,  2d  ed.,  to/,  i,  p.  GSl.) 

42735.  Aquilegia  brevistyla  Hook.     Ranunculacese.  Columbine. 

A  perennial  herb  with  small,  twice-ternate  leaves  and  small  flowers  12 
to  18  mm.  long.  Tlie  blade  of  the  petals  is  yellowish,  shorter  than  the 
blue  sepals  and  longer  than  the  blue  spurs.  An  alpine  plant  of  the  cen- 
tral Rocky  Mountains.  (Adapted  from  Coulter  and  Nelson,  New  Alan^ial 
of  Rocky  Mountain  Botany,  p,  192,  1909.) 
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42734  to  42739— Continued. 

42786.    Aquileoia  lactiflo»a  Kar.  and  Kir.   Ranvnculaeeee.  Colnmlrin^ 

A  hardy  perennial  colnmbine  from  the  Altai  Monntains,  Siberia;  ri^nj- 
ly  about  li  feet  high,  with  the  sepals  nearly  white  or  tinged  with  b -j^. 
Desirable  species,  not  much  planted.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  StnndQ'^ 
Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  1,  p.  SJ^O,) 

42737.  Aquileoia  vibidiflora  Pall.    Rannnculacetp.  Columbine 

A  greenish  flowered  columbine  from  eastern  Siberia.  (Adapted  fp-L 
Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  H<yrticulturc,  voL  1,  p.  S^O.) 

42738.  Fbagabi  A  MOSCH  ATA  Duchesne.    Rosacea?.  Hautbois  strawberry 

A  plant  similar  to  the  alpine  strawberries,  but  taller,  usually  dkwit'Us 
and  more  pubescent;  the  hull  strongly  deflexed  from  the  fruit;  pale  rr'i 
berry.  It  is  cultivated  In  Europe.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standari  fir 
clopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol,  2,  p.  605.) 

42739.  RiBEs  GRAVEOLENs  Buiige.    GrossulariacesB. 

This  species  is  said  by  Janczewski  to  be  merely  a  pube^eiit-Iedv»i 
variety  of  R.  fragrann.  (For  technical  description,  see  De  Jaaczacni. 
Monographie  des  Qroseilliera,  M^nwires  de  la  Social  €  de  Pky$iqut  t? 
Historic  Naturelle  de  Qeneve,  vol.  35,  p.  343,  1905.) 

42740.  Cacara  erosa  (L.)  Kimtze.    Fabaceae.  Yam-bean. 

{PachyrhizuB  angulatus  Rich.) 

From  Matania  el  SafP,  Egypt.  Presented  by  Mr.  Alfred  Bircher,  MitMk 
Egypt  Botanic  Station.    Received  April  26, 1916. 

Received  as  two  varieties,  mixed  by  mistalce. 

42741.  iNDiQorERA  TiNCTORiA  L.     Fabace«.  Indigo, 

From  Paris,  France.  Purchased  from  Vilmorin-Andrleux  Company.  R^ 
ceived  April  28,  1916. 

The  common  indigo  of  commerce. 

42742  to  42748. 

From  Chefoo,  China.  Presented  by  Mr.  A.  Sugden,  Commissioner  of  C^ 
nese  Maritime  Customs,  through  Mr.  John  F.  Jewell,  American  ciin53"- 
Chefoo.    Received  May  11,  1916.    Cuttings  of  the  following: 

42742  to  42747.    Amygoalus  pkbsica  L.    Amygdalaceie.  PeacJu 

{Prunua  perHca  Stokea) 

42742.  No.  1.    Autumn     42745.    No.  4.    Mountain  peach. 

peach.  42746.    No.  5.    Late  green  moonta:* 

42743.  No.  2.   Green  peach.  peach. 

42744.  No.  3.  Green  peach.    42747.      No.  6.  A  native  Ctoeftjo  pfti'  -- 
42748.    Pbuwxjs  sp.    Amygdataceie.  Pni:^*- 

"  No.  7.  Remarkable  Chinese  variety.  Very  productive  In  its  nature 
state,  round,  rough,  clear  firm  flesh,  MirtibeUe  color,  sweet,  red  juic*. 
ripe  in  August ;  very  good  for  tarts,  jama.  Jellies,  etc."*    (SfngdetkJ) 
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42749  to  42^68. 

From  Nancy,  France.    Presented  by  Prof.  Edmond  Gain,  director,  Botanic 
Garden.    Received  April  17,  1916. 
42749.    Rises  lobbu  A.  Gray.    Grossularlacett. 

It  should  be  particularly  looked  for  in  California,  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  and  along  the  coast  to  British  Ck>lumbia.  The  species  may  be 
distinguished  by  its  dark  purplish  red  calyx  ^alf  an  inch  in  length,  not 
counting  the  ovary,  nearly  white  petals  half  the  length  of  the  stamens, 
very  glandular  but  unarmed  ovary,  and  especially  by  the  short,  oval,  and 
very  blunt  anthers  which  are  dotted  by  a  few  warty  glands  on  the  back. 
These  short  and  blunt  anthers  are  shared  with  some  species  but  not 
with  others.     (Adapted  from  A.  Gray,  Amencan  Naturalist,  vol.  10,  p. 

42750  to  42757.     Rubus  spp.     Rosacese.  Bramble. 

42750.  Rubus  discolor  Weihe  and  Nees. 

A  bramble  from  the  western  Himalayas  at  altitudes  of  8,000  to 
7,000  feet  and  westward  through  Afghanistan  and  Europe  to  the 
Atlantic.  Flowers  pink,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter; 
fruits  small,  globose,  black. 

42751.  Rubus  fastigiatus  Wellie  and  Nees. 

A  robust,  nearly  erect  plant  with  ternate  leaves  and  simple 
panicles  of  large,  white  flowers.  (For  technical  description,  see 
Genevier,  Monographic  des  Rubus  du  Batfsin  de  la  IjAre,  p.  ^i,  1S81.) 

42752.  Rubus  qodronii  I^ec.  and  Lam. 

Red  flowering  Rubus  with  leaves  quite  tomentose  on  the  under 
side.  Closely  allied  to  Rubus  diversifolius  and  R.  callianthus» 
(For  technical  description,  see  Genevier,  Mwioffraphie  des  Rubus  du 
Bassin  de  la  Loire,  p.  41,  J8H1.) 

42753.  Rubus  uirtus  Waldst.  and  Kit. 

"A  prostrate,  sometimes  climbing  shrub,  with  the  stems  covered 
with  stalked  glands  and  hairs,  and  furnished  with  straight,  bristlellke 
prickles.  Iieaflets  usually  three,  occasionally  Ave,  on  vigorous  stems, 
broadly  oval,  rounded  at  the  base,  shortly  pointed,  coarsely  toothed, 
dark  green  and  bristly  above,  very  hairy  on  the  veins  beneath. 
Flowers  white,  produced  in  large  panicles,  the  main  stalk  furnished 
with  violet-colored  or  purple  gland-tipped  hairs  and  bristles.  Fruit 
globular ;  the  sepals  erect.  A  common  species  In  Great  Britain,  very 
characteristic  of  the  group  with  glandular  hairs  and  bristles  on  the 
inflorescence."  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British 
Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  ^52.) 

42754.  Rubus  lejeunei  Welhe  and  Nees. 

A  bramble  with  procumbent  stems  and  large  flowers  with  red 
petals  and  stamens.  In  thickets  at  Malmedy.  (Adapted  from 
Bluff  and  Fingerhuth,  Flora  Germanic<h  vol,  1,  p.  68S,  1825.) 

42755.  Rubus  nitidus  Welhe  and  Nee& 

Suberect  species  with  large  rose-colored  flowers,  closely  allied  to 
Rubus  cordifolius,  but  differing  in  the  colored  i)etals.  ( For  technical 
description,  see  Genevier,  Monographic  des  Rubtis  du  Bassin  de  la 
Loire,  p.  S42,  1881.) 
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42749  to  42758— Continued. 

42756.  RuBus  sudis  Weihe  and  Nee& 

"A  shrub  with  subprostrate  or  low  arching  stems  of  dark  porplLsb 
color,  armed  with  short  decurved  prickles,  and  furnished  with  nn* 
nierous  stalked  glands.  lieaves  large  among  brambles,  and  coch 
posed  of  three  or  five  leaflets.  Leaflets  whitish  downy  le 
neath,  becoming  greenish,  the  terminal  one  oval  or  oboTate.  «ith 
a  slenderly  tapered  point,  doubly  toothed.  Flowers  pink,  borne  ^ 
a  loose,  wide  panicle,  the  stalks  downy  and  thickly  furnished  vit^i 
shortly  stalked  glands.  Finiit  small.  Common  in  the  sooth  of 
England  and  wild  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kew.  Distinguished  bj 
its  thickly  glanded  stems  and  inflorescence.  Nearly  allied  to  ami 
sometimes  confused  with  It,  but  more  widely  spread  northwanls 
Is  Ttuhus  echinatu8,**  {W,  J,  Bean,  Tree*  and  Shmhs  Hardy  tn  tu 
British  Isles,  vol,  2,  p.  45S.) 

42757.  RxTBUS  wahlbergii  Arrhen. 

A  species  said  to  be  midway  between  Rubu$  UndenhergH  and  fi. 
caesius.  Native  in  parts  of  Germany.  (For  full  technical  descrip- 
tion, see  Ascherson  und  Oraehner,  Synopsis  der  Mitiel  Europcitthen 
Flora,  vol  6,  pt,  Jf,  p.  646,) 

42758.  A\'ENA  LUDOViciANA  Durieu.  Poace».  Oats 
A  form  apparently  closely  allied  to  Avena  sativa. 

42759  and  42760. 

From  Rochester,  N.  Y.    Presented  by  Mr.  John  Dunbar.    Received  May 
17,  1916,  seeillings  of  the  following: 

42759.  CoRNVS  paucinervis  Hance.  Comacese.  ComeL 
Shrub  1  to  3  meters  tall,  white  flowers,  black  fruit    From  westera 

Hupeh  and  western  Szechwan.  (Adapted  from  Plantae  WiUoniensf. 
vol  2,  pt,  S,  p.  577.) 

42760.  Malus  glal^cescens  Rehder.  Malacese.  Crab  apple. 
"  The  earliest  of  the  American  crab  apples  to  flower,  Malus  glaueescnu, 

is  a  native  of  New  York  and  of  Ontario  and  Is  a  treelike  shrub  or  small 
tree  distinguished  from  the  other  northern  species  by  the  pale  lower 
surface  of  the  leaves  and  the  hairy  covering  on  the  outer  surface  o* 
the  calyx  of  the  flower."  (Arnold  Arboretumj  Bulletin  of  Informative 
new  »er.,  vol  i,  1915,) 

42761  to  42764.    Cicer  arietinum  L.    Fabacese.  Chick-pea. 

From  Barcelona,  Spain.    Procured  through  Mr.  Carl  Bailey  Hurst,  Ameri- 
can consul  general.    Received  April  25,  1916. 

42761.  **  Variety  Andaluz,  superior." 

42762.  "  Variety  Corriente,  1',  Andaluz.** 

42763     "  Variety  Andaluz,  extra." 

42764.  The  packages  were  broken  when  received  and  the  frtlovUyc 
varieties  were  mixed:  Type  Alfarnate-suiierior;  type  Alfamate-extra : 
variety  Corriente-Andaluz.    These  are  evidently  place  names  only. 
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42766.    Engelhardtia  aceriflora  (Reinw.)  Blume.    Juglandacese. 

From  Nice,  France.    Seeds  presented  by  Dr.  A.  Robertson  Proscliowsky. 
Received  May  16.  1916. 

A  very  tall  tree,  with  compound  leaves  somewhat  like  those  of  the  walnut, 
and  inconspicuous  flowers  disposed  In  drooping,  splcate  panicles.  These  are 
succeeded  by  little  fruits  which  are  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  each  seated  on  the 
base  of  a  three-lobed,  beautifully  veined  and  colored  bract.  These  are  often 
more  than  a  foot  long  and  hang  very  gracefully  among  the  foliage.  (Adapted 
from  lAndley,  Treasury  of  Botany,  pi.  1,  p.  451,) 

42766.  RuBus  ulmifolius  bellidiflorus  (Koch)  Focke.    Rosacese. 

Bramble. 

From  Amsterdam,  Netherlands.    Presented  by  the  director.  Botanic  Garden, 
University  of  Amsterdam.    Received  May  15,  1916. 

A  very  handsome,  double-flowered  pink  bramble,  commonly  used  for  planting 
In  England.  Each  flower  produces  an  extraordinary  number  of  narrow  petals, 
making  a  gay  display  In  July  and  August.  This  bramble  Is  highly  recommended 
for  half-shady  woodlands. 

42767.  Pavetta  zimmermanniana  Valet.    Rubiacese. 

From  Buitenzorg,   Java.    Seeds  presented  by .  Dr.  J.  C.   Konlngsbcrgcr, 
director,  Botanic  Gardens.    Received  May  12,  1916. 

A  small  rubiaceous  tree  or  shrub,  with  opposite,  nearly  elliptic  leaves  and 
clusters  of  small,  slender-tubed  white  flowers. 

"The  remarkable  researches  of  Zimmerman  and  Faber  (detailed  in  the 
Jahrbflcher  fflr  Wissenschaftliche  Botanlk,  vol.  51,  p.  285,  1912,  and  vol.  54, 
p.  243,  1914)  make  this  species  of  unusual  interest.  Faber  has  proved  that 
the  leaves  of  this  and  of  several  other  species  of  Pavetta.  Psychotrla,  and 
possibly  other  genera  of  the  Rubiacese  contain  colonies  of  a  nonmotlle,  nitrogen- 
fixing  bacterium  which  he  names  My  co-bacterium  rubiacearum.  The  bacteria 
of  this  genus  almost  invariably  inhabit  the  micropyle  of  the  young  seed,  and, 
when  the  seed  germinates,  grow  through  certain  stoma ta  of  the  very  young 
leaves  and  into  the  Intracellular  spaces  formed  in  the  leaf  tissues  around  these 
stomata.  Cavities  are  formed  through  the  growth  of  the  epidermal  cells  which 
later  close  entirely  and  make  bacterial  nodules  which  are  deeply  imbedded  in 
the  leaf  tissues.  A  single  leaf  may  have  several  dozen  of  these  symbiotic  bac- 
terial nodules.  Faber  was  able,  by  treating  the  seeds  with  hot  water  and  a 
sublimate  solution,  to  kill  the  Inhabiting  myco-bacteria  and,  later,  to  infect 
part  of  the  seedlings  grown  from  these  seeds  with  pure  cultures  of  the  bac- 
terium. The  artificially  infected  seedlings  grown  In  soil  free  from  combined 
nitrogen  grew  well  and  j*emained  healthy  for  four  months,  wherea»  those  not 
so  infected  turned  yellowish  white  and  died  in  three  or  four  weeks.  Tlie  plants 
from  unsterilized  seeds  produced  leaves  bearing  many  more  bacterial  nodules 
than  did  those  from  sterilized  seeds  which  were  later  artificially  inoculated. 
In  view  of  the  facts  that  these  rubiaceous  plants  with  bacterial  nodule-bearing 
leaves  occur  in  many  parts  of  the  Tropics  and  that  in  India,  at  least,  the  value 
of  their  leaves  for  manure  has  long  been  recognized,  and  considering  the 
value  of  nltrogen-flxlng  legumes  as  fertilizers,  the  suggestion  of  Faber  that 
we  may  have  in  these  tropical  trees  and  shrubs  plants  of  positive  agricultural 
vnlue  for  the  tropical  planter  is  well  worthy  of  consideration.    The  value  of 
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the  mulch  formed  by  the  leaves  of  leguminous  and  other  plants  is  keenly  tp- 
predated  by  the  best  cultivators ;  and  it  may  be  possible  to  find  suitable  small 
shrubs  of  Pflvetta  or  other  rubiaceous  plants  which  will  be  worth  while  grow- 
ing for  their  nltrogen-flxlng  leaf  bacteria  in  the  orchards  of  our  semS-Trf!p)« 
or  wherever  else  the  climate  will  permit  of  their  cultivation."    {Fairchili,) 

42768  to  42789. 

From  Madrid,  Spain.     Presented  by  the  curator,  Botanic  Gardens.    R^ 
celved  May  8,  1916. 

42768.     AvENA  sTERiLis  L.    Poacese.  Oats. 

So-called  animated  oats,  closely  resembling  Avena  fattia,  wild  oaU  bet 
with  larger  spikelets.     (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cydopeiia  of 
Horticulture,  vol,  i,  p.  J^SS.) 
42760  to  42775.    Asparagus  spp.    Convallariaceie.  Aspartfos. 

42769.  Asparagus  capensis  L. 

A  shrubby  plant  with  large,  spreading  prickles ;  ascending,  raib^r 
flexuous,  woody  branches;  and  branchlets  in  dense  clusters,  on*- 
fourth  to  1  inch  long.  Flowers  produced  only  from  tips  of  the 
branches,  and  usually  solitary,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  lose. 
(Adapted  from  Baker  in  Floi-a  Capensis,  vol,  6,  p,  26S.) 

42770.  Asparagus  officinalis  L. 

42771.  Asparagus  maritimus  Mill. 

An  herbaceous  perennial,  native  to  the  coasts  of  Europe  and 
northern  Africa.  The  erect,  mucli-branched  stems  are  rouod;  tbe 
subulate,  angled  cladodes  are  in  fascicles  of  six  to  eight;  and  tltt 
small  Aowers,  one-half  the  length  of  the  pedicel,  produce  globi«$e 
fruits.    (Adapted  from  Boissier,  Flora  Orientalis,  vol,  5,  p.  SS6.) 

42772.  Asparagus  officinalis  L. 

42773.  Asparagus  scanuens  Thunb. 

A  slender,  climbing  vine  up  to  6  feet  high,  with  freely  branchinf 
green  stems,  tho  branches  with  twigs  and  cladodes  in  one  plan^. 
This  ornamental  asparagus  thrives  more  in  an  intermediate  hou*. 
and  is  a  good  decorative  plant  when  grown  In  strings  for  table  den- 
rations.  It  is  also  good  as  a  pot  plant  (Adapted  from  BoiJeH' 
Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  i,  p.  408.) 

42774.  Asparagus  stipularis  Forsk. 

An  herbaceous  perennial,  native  of  the  Mediterranean  region.  Itbtj* 
erect  stems  with  angle-grooved  branches,  cladodla  2  inches  long,  act! 
small  flowers  followed  by  berries  the  size  of  a  pea.  (Adapted  tnxi 
Muschlery  Manual  Flora  of  Egypt,  vol.  1,  p.  2S0.) 

42775.  Asparagus  tbichophtllus  Bunge.  . 

A  hardy,  herbaceous  perennial  from  northern  Asia,  twining  to « 
height  of  6  feet  with  cladodes  like  an  ordinary  asparagus. 

42776.    Cartopteris  mongholica  Bunge.    Verbenaces. 

An  ornamental,  woody  plant  grown  for  its  lavender-blue  flowers,  pro- 
fusely produced  In  fall.  The  flowers  are  in  densely  clustered,  axillary 
cymes  and  in  this  species  leas  numerous  but  larger  than  in  the  comnwoly 
known  C.  incana  (O.  maatacanthus) ,  (Adapted  from  Bailey^  Standari 
Cyclopedia  of  HortiouUure,  vok  «,  p.  $79.) 
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42777.  Oleditsia  caspica  Desf.    Cttsalpiniacese.  Honey  locust. 

A  very  spiny  tree»  30  to  40  feet  high,  the  spines  slightly  flattened,  6 
Inches  or  more  long.  The  flowers  are  green,  a]nM>st  sessile,  in  dense, 
downy  racemes  2  to  4  inches  long.  Fruit  scimitar  shaped*  about  8  Inches 
long  and  an  inch  wide.  This  species  is  well  worth  growing  because  of 
its  greater  sturdiness  than  the  ordinary  honey  locust  and  because  of 
the  size  and  number  of  its  spines.  (Adapted  from  W.  J,  Bean,  Trees 
and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  i,  p.  5.95.) 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  4228S. 

42778.  PiNus  sp.    Plnaceae,  Pine. 

Received  us  Pinus  paroliniana  Webb  [=P.  pyrenaica  Lapeyr.] ;  the 
seeds  do  not  agree  with  our  material  of  this  species. 

42779.  Pybus  canescens  Spach.    Malacese.  Pear. 

A  probable  hybrid  between  Pyrus  nivalis  and  P.  salicifoUaf  between 
which  species  It  is  almost  intermediate.  This  tree  Is  very  handsome  In 
spring  with  its  very  white  young  leaves,  which  become  shiny  dark 
green  above  when  mature.  The  fruit  is  pale  green,  with  much  shorter 
stalk  than  that  of  P.  nivalis,  (Adapted  from  W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vok  2,  p.  289,) 

42780.  RiBKS  FI.AVUM  Berland.     Grossularlacee.  Currant. 

Janczewskl  (Monographle  des  GrossellUers,  M^molres  de  la  Soci6t6 
de  Physique  et  Hlstorfe  Naturelle  de  Geneve,  vol.  35,  page  506,  1907) 
refers  to  this  species  as  a  variety  of  Ribes  aureum,  the  common  golden, 
or  buffalo,  currant  of  the  central  and  western  United  States. 

42781.  Ribes  hultiflobum  Kit.    Grossulariaceae.  Currant. 

This  most  striking  of  the  red-currant  group  has  yellowish  green  flowers 
crowded  on  slender,  pendulous  racemes,  stems  5  inches  long.  It  is  a  veiy 
good  shrub,  up  to  6  feet  high,  with  perhaps  stouter  unarmed  branches 
than  any  other  currant.  The  fruit  is  roundish,  red  when  ripe;  one-third 
of  an  inch  In  diameter,  native  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe.  (Adapted 
from  W,  J,  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol, 
t,  p.  405,) 

42782  to  42780.     Rubus  spp.     Rosacea.  Bramble. 

42782.  Rubus  hoffmei8tf.bianus  Kunth  and  Bouche. 

A  Himalayan  species  closely  related  to  Rubus  gracilis  and  R. 
foliolosus,  but  differing  from  the  former  In  having  all  the  leaflets 
suborbicular  or  broadly  elliptic,  pilose  above,  and  the  flowers  in  com- 
pact racemes;  and  from  the  latter  in  the  form  of  the  leaflets. 
(Adapted  from  Focke,  Species  Ruborum,  Bibliotheca  Botanica,  vol. 
72,  pt.  2,  p.  190,) 

42783.  Rubus  inebmis  Pourr. 

This  species  Is  listed  by  Focke  as  a  form  under  Rubus  ulnUfolius, 
a  very  large-branched  plant  without  spines  and  commonly  with 
ternnte  leaves.  Of  unknown  origin.  (See  Focke,  Species  Ruborum, 
Bibliotheca  Botanica,  vol.  8S,  pt.  2,  p.  154,  1914.) 

42784.  Rubus  leucostachys  Schleicher. 

A  British  shrub  distinguished  by  its  round,  bright  pink  or  white 
petals  and  densely  felted  stems,  leaves,  and  peduncles;  the  fruit 
is  white  and  insipid. 
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42785.  RuBUS  lindleianus  Lees. 

A  plant  with  tall,  curving  shoots,  strong  prickles,  and  cymflse 
clusters  of  white  or  pale  rose-colored  flowers.  (Adapted  from 
Focke,  Species  Ruborum,  Biblioiheca  Botanica,  vol.  85,  pt.  1,  p.  /i?, 

42786.  RuBUS  BHAiiNiroous  Weihe  and  Neea 

This  species  from  'southern  England  has  thick,  leathery  Wflet^ 
covered  beneath  with  a  felt  of  grayish  white  down  and  white  or 
pale  pink  cup-shaped  flowers  borne  in  slender  panicles. 

42787.  RuBUs  sanctus  Schreber. 

A  very  variable  species  between  Ruhus  rhamnifoHus  and  R.  gratiu, 
with  strong,  arched  shoots;  leaves  composed  of  five  leaflets;  elon- 
gate racemes  of  white  or  pale  rose-colored  flowers.  (Adapted  firoQ 
Focke,  Species  Ruborum,  Bibliotheca  Botanica,  vol,  85,  pt.  1,  p,  J56\ 
19  H.) 

42788.  RuBus  thyrsiflokus  Weihe  and  Nees. 

A  E)uropean  species,  with  nearly  prostrate,  rarely  climbing  stems; 
leaves  divided  into  three  or  five  broad.  Irregularly  toothed  Jeafleis; 
rather  small  white  flowers  and  small  fruit  (Adapted  from  focte. 
Species  Ruborum,  Bibliotheca  Botanica,  voL  8$,  pt,  2,  p.  2.f{.) 

42789.  RuBus  veatitus  Weihe  and  Nees. 

A  well-characterized,  large-fruited  species  which  has,  however,  is 
western  Europe,  a  large  number  of  forms,  usually  of  local  dlstriliQ- 
tion.  (For  a  complete  technical  description,  see  Ascherson  uni 
Graebner,  Synopsis  der  Mittel  Europaischen  Flora,  vol.  6,  pt,  I,  p,S^.) 

42790,    ViTEX  LUCENS  Kirk.    Verbenaceae.  Pmiri. 

From  Avondale,  Auckland,  New  Zealand.     Seeds  presented  by  Mr.  H.  K. 
Wright.    Received  May  13,  1916. 

"  A  flne  tree,  from  50  to  60  feet  In  height,  often  called  the  New  Zealand  oat 
on  account  of  tlie  strength  and  durability  of  its  timber.  It  is  not  injured  by 
damp  or  exposure  and  is  therefore  extremely  valuable  for  shipbuilding  pa^ 
I)oses.  The  logs  are  often  perforated  with  large  holes,  but  these  do  not  affect 
the  timber,  except  in  so  far  as  it  has  sometimes  to  be  cut  to  disadvanta^. 
The  holes  are  made  by  a  soft-bodied  grub,  which  develops  into  the  puiiri  mocfa. 
The  leaves  of  the  puriri  ai*e  handsome,  being  of  a  bright,  glossy  green,  tbe 
leaflets  3  to  4  Inches  long.  The  flowers  are  In  axillary  panicles,  four  to  eifkt 
together,  pink  or  red,  irregular  in  sliape,  and  with  exserted  stamens.  Tiv 
roots  of  tlie  puriri  never  penetrate  deeply  into  the  ground,  but  Ue  near  the 
surface,  so  that  the  tree  is  easily  blown  over  in  a  gale  of  wind.  It  is  endemic  in 
New  Zealand  and  is  restricted  to  the  northern  part  of  the  North  Island.  It 
is  easily  cultivated  and  flowers  more  or  less  all  the  year  round."  {Lainp  end 
BlackiceU,  Plants  of  New  Zealand,  p.  S50.) 

"  The  New  Zealand  puriri  is  one  of  the  most  handsome  trees  In  eultivatioc, 
and  Is  worthy  of  more  extensive  planting.  It  transplants  well,  grows  rapidlv. 
and  makes  a  compact  tree  of  symmetrical  bushy  form,  with  bright  glossy-gre«fl 
foliage.  It  Is  one  of  the  New  Zealand  hardwoods  used  for  raihvay  sleepers, 
and  is  very  durable.  The  berries  when  ripe  resemble  cherries,  which  tends 
to  add  to  its  beauty."     {Wright.) 
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42791.  Artemisia  cina  Berg.    Asteraceae.  Wonuseed« 

From  Tlflls,  Caucasus,   Russia.    Presented   by  the  director,   Jardin   Be- 
ta nf  que.    Received  May  22,  1916. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  42682  for  previous  Introduction  and  description. 

42792.  Annona  reticuIiATa  L.    Annonaceje.  Custard-apple. 

From  Beira,  Mozambique,  Portuguese  East  Africa.    Seed  pre.sented  by  Mr. 
E.  H.  Heron.  Director  of  Agriculture.    Received  May  13.  1916. 

"  A  robust  tree  which  has  spread  spontaneously  In  the  forests  of  the  Philip- 
pines, the  Island  of  Guam,  and  the  East  Indies.  It  Is  essentially  tropical, 
while  the  cherlmoya,  with  the  smooth-fruited  forms  of  which  it  has  often  been 
confused,  Is  subtropical.  Its  fruit  Is  inferior  In  flavor  to  both  the  cherlmoya 
and  the  sugar-apple  (Annona  squamosa),  from  the  first  of  which  it  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  its  long,  narrow,  glabrate  leaves  and  from  the  second  by  its  solid, 
compact  fruit,  as  well  as  its  larger  leaves.  From  .4.  glahr&,  with  which  it  is 
also  ronfu.«?ed,  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  elongate  narrow  outer  petals  and 
it.s  small,  dark-brown  seeds.  It  is  common  in  the  West  Indies  and  thrives  in 
south  Florida."     {Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  i,  p.2H.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  18736  and  39887  for  previous  Introductions. 

42793  to  42798. 

From   Leyden,   Netherlands.     Seeds  presented  by  the  director,   Botanic 
Garden.    Received  May  15,  1916. 

42793.  Amtodalus  pebsica  L.    Amygdalacefe.  Peach. 
{Prunua  perHca  Stokes.) 

42794.  Malus  astracanica  Dum.-Oours.     Malacesp.  Apple. 

This  species  is  perhaps  native  of  southern  Russia  and  western  Siberia. 
It  resembles  Malus  pumila  in  most  fruit  characters  and  in  the  pubescence 
of  the  leaves,  but  is  nearer  to  Malus  haccata  In  the  form,  serration,  and 
texture  of  the  leaves  and  in  the  longer  stemmed  fruits  and  leaves. 

42795.  Malxts  sp.    Malacete.  Apple. 

Received  as  Malus  orthocarpa  Lavalle,  which  appears  never  to  have 
been  published. 

42796.  Pybus  am  ygd  aliform  is  Vill.    Malaceie.  Pear. 

A  large,  rounded  shrub  or  small  tree,  occasionally  20  feet  hlg^.  Leaves 
very  variable  In  shai)e  and  size;  white  flowers  1  Inch  across  appearing 
in  April;  fruit  orange  shaped,  about  an  Inch  wide,  yellowish  brown, 
produced  on  a  short  thick  stalk.  Not  especially  valuable  for  the  garden 
except  for  Its  plcturesqueness  when  old.  Native  of  the  Mediterranean 
region.  (Adapted  from  W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the 
British  Isles,  vol  2,  p.  27S.) 

42797.  Pybus  nivalis  Jacq.    Malacese.  Pear. 

A  small  sturdy  tree  with  woolly,  white  young  shoots  and  young  leaves ; 
flowers  pure  white,  1§  inches  across,  produced  in  April  in  conspicuous 
clusters.  Fruit  1^  inches  or  more  wide,  rounded,  yellowish  green.  This 
eastern  European  tree  is  very  beautiful  early  in  the  season  because  of 
Its  pure  white  leaves  and  numerous  flowers.  In  France  the  trees  are 
cultivated  for  their  fruits,  which  are  eaten  when  bletted.  (Adapted 
from  W.  rJ.  Bean,  Tree9  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  2, 
p.  289.) 

14(>476'— 20 Q 
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42798.    Ptbus  sinai  Desf.    Malacese.  Fetr. 

(P.  Hnaica  Dum.-Cours.) 

This  pear,  which  Is  related  to  Pyrus  amygdaliformU^  Is  8ui>pc»serf  t.i 
have  originated  In  Asia  Minor  or  the  Islands  of  the  Gredaii  Archipeiajeu 
Its  leaves  In  spring  are  white  with  down,  becoming  smooth  and  shiny  later. 
(Adapted  from  W.  J.  Bean,  Treeg  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  BriiUh  Ul^. 
vol  2,  p.  273,) 

42799.    Alpinia  bxaltata  (L.  f.)  Eoem.  and  Schult.    Zinziberaceie. 

(Renealmia  exaltata  L.  1) 

Received  through  Mr.  W.  E.  Safford,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industzr. 
May  8,  lOlG. 

"A  plant  belongftig  to  the  ginger  family,  widely  spread  In  tropical  America. 
In  Porto  Rico  It  Is  commonly  known  as  Bihao,  or  Vijao  grande.  The  broed 
thin  membranaceous  leaves,  usually  acuminate  at  the  apex  and  tapering  at 
the  base,  are  somewhat  like  those  of  a  canna.  The  inflorescence  is  a  Ion? 
simple  raceme,  with  magenta-colored  or  reddish  purple  peduncle  and  brarts 
and  yellow  flowers.  The  fleshy,  obovoid,  or  oval  fruit  usually  borne  on  a 
recurved  pedicel  (when  mature)  Is  black  at  length  and  yields  a  dye  of  si>m' 
importance.*'    (Bafford.) 

42800  and  42801.     Asachis  hypogaea  L.    Fabacese.        Peannt 

From  Tsingtau,  China.     Presented  by  Mr.  Willys  R.  Peck,  American  codjso. 
Received  May  18,  1916. 

42800.  "The  large  ordinary  peanut  of  trade,  grown  In  Shantung  Prnr- 
ince.  This  variety  was  imported  Into  Shantung  within  c<>mpaniiiv»*!T 
recent  years.  The  writer  recollects  thajt  some  twenty  years  ago  th«*y 
were  a  rarity  in  the  province."     {Peck.) 

42801.  "A  small  wrinkled  sort  that,  I  am  Informea  by  an  Amerk-ai* 
resident  from  the  Southern  States,  Is  found  in  the  southern  part  of  »bf 
Fnited  States  and  is  known  colloqulnlly  as  goober.  This  variety  U  in- 
digenous, but  has,  In  Its  turn,  become  comparatively  rare.  None  w*rf 
obtainable  In  this  consular  district,  these  seeds  having  come  froa 
Tsinanfu,  250  miles  away."     (Peck.) 

42802.     CoLocAsiA  escflenta  (L.)  Schott.    Araceae.  Taro. 

From  Chungking,  Szechwan  Province,  China.    Tubers  presented  by  Mr.  t. 
Widler.    Received  May  19,  1916. 

*'The  taro  is  cultivated  in  Szechwan  in  summer  wherever  a  good  water  snppl5 
is  nvallabla  Each  plant  produces  7  to  15  egg-shaped  tubers;  they  are  cooked 
whole  or  sliced  and  fried  In  sauce  of  various  kinds.  The  plant  has  been  knovo 
since  before  the  Han  period."    (Widler.) 

42803  to  42805. 

From  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.    Presented  by  Mr.  Oarloa  WcrckM^  De|«il> 
ment  of  A^rtcultare.    Received  May  28,  1918i 
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42808  and  42804.    Cucurbita  pepo  L.    OucurbitaceiB.  Pumpkin. 

"Seeds  of  the  Ayote  de  pelleja  (skin  pumpkin)  entirely  without  shell, 
but  solid  and  good.  It  Is  for  the  temperate  and  cold  highlands  of  tropical 
countries  only;  does  not  produce  fruits  In  Philadelphia  or  Florida.*' 
(WerckU.) 

42805.    Meibomta  sp.    Fabaceie. 

42806.  GossYPiuM  sp.    Malvacese.  Caravonica  cotton. 

From  the  dty  of  Guatemala,  Guatemala.    Presented  by  Mr.  S.  Billow.    Re- 
ceived May  10.  1916. 

"During  the  year  1912  I  procured  some  seed  grown  from  plants  near  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  at  an  altitude  of  about  300  feet.  When  I  returned  to  Guatemala 
after  my  last  visit  to  the  States,  I  arranged  to  put  in  an  experimental  plat  and 
planted  some  of  this  seed  in  October,  1913,  but  owing  to  many  plants  not  show- 
lug  the  characteristics  claimed  for  Caravonica  cotton  I  exterminated  them, 
only  saving  those  which  appeared  to  possess  the  true  strain.  These  plants  In 
about  eight  months  gave  the  first  crop,  from  which  I  obtained  a  very  good 
quality  of  seed.  The  plants  were  in  a  private  garden  near  the  city,  the  altitude 
being  5,000  feet  I  planted  about  an  acre  in  July,  1915,  and  last  month  the 
plants  commenced  to  have  matured  bolls,  some  of  the  plants  having  as  many 
as  250  on  them.  During  the  time  between  planting  and  fruiting  we  had  some 
very  dry  as  well  as  cool  weather,  the  thermometer  falling  to  45*  F.,  and  while 
it  apparently  retarded  the  growing  of  the  plants  it  did  not  seem  to  have  any 
effect  otherwise.*'     {BtUow.) 

42807.  Prosopis  vidaliana  Naves.    Mimosaceee.  Aroma. 

From    Manila,   Philippine   Islands.     Presented   by   Mr.    H.   T.   Edwards, 
director,  Bureau  of  Agriculture.    Received  May  22,  1916. 

"Considerable  interest  and  argument  has  occasionally  arisen  with  regard 
to  the  aroma,  since  many  people  casually  acquainted  with  the  Hawaiian 
prosopls  species  have  Insisted  that  our  aroma  is  identical,  hence  have  called 
it  algaroba,  Mr.  Merrill,  of  the  Bureau  of  Science,  upon  his  return  from  his 
recent  visit  to  the  United  States,  secured  adequate  botanical  material  of  the 
Prosopis  juliflora  in  Honolulu  for  comparison  with  our  so-called  Philippine 
species.  Mr.  Merrill  maintains  that  Inasmuch  as  our  species  has  much  larger 
leaves  and  leaflets  and  the  entire  absence  of  the  sweet  substance  in  the  pods 
characteristic  of  the  Hawaiian  form,  the  sinking  of  the  aroma  into  P.  juliflora 
is  i\  serious  mistake,  although  practiced  by  many  reputable  botanists.  Our 
Mr.  H.  J.  Gallagher,  who  has  had  extensive  experience  both  In  Hawaii  and 
here  In  feeding  animals,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  aroma  is  of  considerable 
Importance  as  a  food  for  animals,  citing  his  experience  in  Battmgas  Province 
in  the  southern  part  of  Luzon.  During  the  11  years  we  have  been  observing 
the  aroma  its  spreading  has  been  quite  noticeable,  but  it  apparently  tends  to 
follow  the  sandy  coast  regions,  yet  does  spread  slowly  up  over  the  hillsides. 
The  objection  to  the  aroma  is  the  presence  of  the  long  sharp  thorns,  which 
are  much  more  pronounced  than  on  the  P.  juliflora  in  Hawaii.  Nevertheless, 
in  Hawaii  the  thorns  api)arently  vary  with  individuals,  being  longer  on  some 
trees  than  on  others.'*    (Edv^rds,) 
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42808.  Strobilanthes  flaccidifolius  Nees.    Acantliaccas. 

From  Canton,  China.  Preseneed  by  Mr.  P.  R.  Jon^D,  Amertcan  vice 
consol  in  diarge.  RereiTed  May  23»  1S16. 
"  The  only  dye  plant  at  all  extensively  grown  in  SzecAwan  tCMfeiy  is  ^trf.t .  - 
lamthes  flaecUHfoUms  (tUnhmi),  wWch  prodncea  an  indigo.  In  certain  parts  .  f 
the  Chengtu  Plain  this  is  grown  in  quantity,  and  the  same  is  tme  of  the  dlrtn.t 
of  Mienchou  and  elsewhere,  but  its  cultlvatioD  is  on  the  deeline.  It  Is  pbintti 
on  ridges  which  are  kept  flooded  between.  When  the  plants  are  about  3  ft-' 
tall  they  are  cut  <k>wn  and  the  leafy  slit^ots  placed  In  concrete  pits  full  of  civd 
water.  After  steeping  for  about  five  days  the  stems  are  remored,  lea\in;r  a 
green-colored  water.  Slaked  lime  is  placed  in  the  water  to  precipitate  tti" 
indigo.  The  water  is  allowed  to  drain  oft,  and  the  dye  is  found  deposited  »t 
the  bottom  of  the  pit'*  (E,  H,  WiUon,  A  Nt^wraHsi  iff  Western  dktm.  v^ 
2,  p.  86,  1914-} 

42809.  A1.HIZZIALBBBECK  (L.)  Benth.    Mimosacese.   Iiebbecktree. 

From  Cairo,  Egypt.  I^resented  by  Mr.  Tlionias  W.  Brown,  Gizeh  Braiht, 
Ministry'  of  Agriculture.    Received  May  23.  1916. 

"  The  lebbek  of  Egypt  is  a  large  spreaOing  dedduovs  tree  which  grows  wild 
in  the  forests  of  India,  where  it  is  known  as  the  9irU  tree.  Its  leaver  »r* 
composed  like  those  of  the  honey  locust.  The  greenl.sh  yellow  flowers  are  is 
beads  of  three  or  four  together,  and  these  are  fallowed  by  strap-ftbaped  jf*- 
lowish  brown  pods  6  to  12  inches  long  and  three-fourths  to  li  im4ies  vi'f^< 
The  trunks  of  the  mature  trees  arc  sonooth  with  Ught-colored  bark.  The  <nr 
wood  is  white  and  the  heartwood  hard,  brown  mottled  with  darker  lonsf- 
tudlnal  streaks.  The  wood  seasons  and  works  well  and  is  durable.  In  mm: 
renpects  the  lebln^k  tree  is  an  ideal  one  for  southern  roadf^des.  It  gr(w« 
rapidly,  produces  a  dense  shade,  thrives  in  soils  which  contain  little  moistii>. 
and  is  as  easily  transplanted  and  propagated  by  cuttings  aa  a  willow.  Larr*" 
trees  can  be  dug  up,  severely  pruned  back,  and  set  out  with  very  little  ri>t 
of  their  dying.  The  crowns  and  irregular  branches  of  the  tree  are  unsynuu*-:- 
rical  enough  to  relieve  that  monotony  incident  to  long  rows  of  such  trees  as  'U 
Lombardy  poplar  so  common  in  Italy  and  Chile  and  In  Utah,  or  the  <;ypre*  ># 
continually  met  with  about  north  Italian  cities.  I  have  not  been  able  i-^ 
satisfy  myself  as  to  the  hardiness  of  the  lebbek  tree,  since  such  forests  as  tre 
reported  to  have  occurred  in  Cairo  have  been  at  long  intervals.  The  prv*- 
abilities  are,  however,  that  it  will  withstand  slight  frost*  and  experinoents  t» 
test  its  hardiness  are  worthy  of  being  thoroughly  made.  It  may  soccvt'ti- 
therefore,  in  southern  California,  Arizona,  and  Florida,  possibly  also  in  Jex:^ 
and  l^ulslana."    (/).  G.  Fairchild,  The  Lebbek  or  SirU  Tree^  Botoup  Cir,  21.  |.f. 

42810.  Fraqabia  chiloensis  (L.)  Duchesne.    Itosaceae. 

S  li*&  w  iMsri  y  • 

From  Chile.  Presented  by  Mr.  Ir.  J.  Kenna,  American  consul  general, 
Valparaiso,  who  secured  them  ftt)m  Mr.  Robert  Christie,  Castro,  Chilf- 
Received  May  26,  1916. 

**  Strawberry  seed  from  Cucao,  west  coast  of  Ghiloe  istenda  Ghilc^  Murk 
1916."     (Christie.) 
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42811.  Annona  GHERiMOLA  Mill.    Annonacese.  Cherimoya. 
FYom  Los  Angeles,  Calif.     Presented  by  Mr.  Charles  P.  O'Brien.     Re- 
ceived June  2,  1916. 

'*  Cnittings  from  the  tree  on  my  ranch  at  Beverly  Hills.  Under  the  stimulus 
of  heavy  pruning  last  year  and  ample  irrigation,  the  tree  this  year  produced 
more  than  300  pounds  of  fruit.  More  than  100  of  these  fruits  weighed  from  1 
tti  2  pounds.  We  found  that  this  tree  comes  true  to  seed,  apparently  for  the 
reason  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  neighborhood  with  which  it  can  cross.  We 
bave  some  of  the  young  trees  now  fruiting,  and  the  fruit  is  apparently  iden- 
tical. This  tree  originally  came  from  Peru,  and  I  consider  this  fruit  superior 
to  the  Mexican  variety."     (O^Brien,) 

42812.  Bertholletia  nobilis  Miers.    Lecythidaceae.    Brazil  nut. 

From  Brazil.    Purchased  from  Hills  Brothers  Co.,  New  York.    Received 
May  1,  1916. 

"We  have  lately  received  a  letter  from  our  representatives  In  Para,  from 
which  we  quote:  *The  tree  is  grown  from  the  ordinary  nut  pod,  which  must 
he  planted  intact  with  the  eye  uninjured,  from  which,  we  understand,  only  one 
nut  germinates.  There  are  no  other  seeds  from  which  the  plant  can  be  grown. 
The  writer  has  never  succeeded  in  growing  a  Brazil-nut  tree,  although  he  has 
made  many  attempts/  This  nut  is  grown  on  the  Amazon  River  in  South 
America  and  has  become  an  article  of  commerce."     (Hills,) 

42813.  Mamhea  Americana  L.    Clusiacese.  Uamey. 

From  Mompos,  Bolivar,  Colombia.    Seeds  presented  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Currnn. 
Received  June  3,  1916. 

"  Large  tree,  fruit  4  to  6  Inches  In  diameter,  Irregular  but  rounded  in  form. 
The  two  seeds  in  each  fruit  separate  easily.  Rather  thin,  bright  yellow  flesh, 
rather  tough,  with  pleasant  slightly  acid  flavor."     (Curran.) 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  37814. 

42814.  Nephewum  lappaceum  L.    Sapindaceae.  Bambutan. 

From  Buitenzorg,  Java.     Presented  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Hagedoon.     Re- 
ceived June  3,  1916. 

"Seeds  of  one  of  the  flnest  kapoelasans  (hairless  rambutan).  The  fruits  we 
took  them  from  were  of  exceptionally  good  taste,  flesh  sweet  to  the  stone,  and 
stone  as  free  as  any  we  saw;  fruits  very  large,  dark  red."     (Hagedoon,) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  42384  for  fuller  description. 

42816.     SoLANUM  BULLATUM  Veil.    Solanaceee. 

From  Lavras,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil.    Presented  by  Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Hun- 
nicutt.    Received  April  10,  1916. 

*•  Capoeira  hranco.  Relished  by  cattle  as  well  as  by  horses.  It  seems  to  have 
nc  poisonous  effect  whatever  on  the  stock  eating  it."     (Hunnicutt.) 

A  South  American  plant  which  may  possibly  be  valuable  as  a  forage  plant 
because  of  its  large  percentage  of  protein.  Analyses  of  the  leaves  and  brunches 
show  20  to  28  per  cent  of  protein  in  the  leaves  and  14.06  per  cent  of  protein  in 
the  branches.     (See  Journal  of  Heredity^  voL  10,  p.  185.) 
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42816.  GossTFiuM  sp.    Malvaceae.  OottoiL 

Prom  the  Canal  Zone.  Presented  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Vemer,  Cristobal.  Ut^ 
celved  June  6,  1916. 

**  From  Arcla,  Perez  Place,  Colon,  Panama.  It  Is  interesting  because  it  h^^ 
the  habit  of  opening  in  the  dry  season,  which  all  cotton  here  does  not  havo/' 
{Vcvncr.) 

"  The  fiber  is  fine  and  of  good  quality,  with  a  length  of  1^  to  If  inches,  siii.: 
would  undoubtedly  find  a  market  if  produced  in  sufllicient  quantity.**  (0.  F. 
Cook.) 

42817.  CoRiARiA  THYMiFOLiA  HuHib.  and  Bonpl.    Coriariaceae. 

From  Ambato,  Ecuador.  Presented  by  Prof.  Abelardo  Pandiano,  Ambatn 
Agricultural  School,  through  Mr.  Frederic  W.  Goding,  American  consa' 
general,  Guayaquil.    Received  June  7,  1916. 

"This  Coriaria  is  known  under  the  Qulchua  name  piUcn,  but  in  the  oonh- 
ern  provinces  the  plant  Is  talked  about  as  Shanzhi  or  Zhansshi,  Its  berries  ar> 
rather  poisonous  If  eaten  in  some  quantity,  as  I  had  reason  to  verify  wbia 
a  bny.  The  bark  and  the  roots  are  rich  in  tannin,  as  is  tlu*  case  in  the  Cohnr.^ 
niyrtifolUt  of  the  European  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Th»»  ink 
obtained  from  tlie  fruit  has  a  beautiful  violet  color  that  changes  to  blav-- 
and,  within  a  few  hours,  to  reddish ;  it  has  an  ancient  fame  of  being  indelible, 
and  we  believe  this  Ink  would  be  very  gt)od  if  we  could,  by  some  means,  fix  it* 
color.  It  is  said  that  during  the  colonial  times  a  Spanish  ship  sunk,  and  it 
was  possible  to  save  some  papers  after  th(»y  had  been  under  the  water  beciiii>« 
they  had  been  written  with  Shanzhi  Ink.  It  Is  a<lded  that  there  was  a  kinj:*^ 
ordf  r  to  write  with  this  ink  all  papers  of  importance."     {Panchano.} 

428 1 8  and  428 1 9.    Hibiscus  sabdariffa  L.    Malvaceae.    Boselle. 

From  Donna,  Tex.  Presented  by  Mr.  Eltweed  Pomeroy.  Recdved  Jud»»  & 
1916. 

42818.  "Special  bright  red,  crop  of  1915.  This  blossoms  very  ear: 
and  rather  high  up  and  may  ripen  fruit  where  the  regular  crop  woold 
be  cut  off  by  frost  Of  course,  this  is  only  a  supposition  whldi  oenl-i 
proving."     (Pomeroy.) 

42819.  "  StMH'lal  dark  red,  crop  of  1915.  This  blossoms  low  dovn  sbi! 
is  not  very  early  in  blossoming,  but  it  is  so  protected  by  the  brancbi-s 
that  it  may  escape  frost  where  the  fruit  borne  higher  up  and  more  vo 
the  outside  might  be  frosted."     (Pomeroy,) 

42820.     Begonia  sp.    Bogoniaceoe. 

From  Rama,  Nicaragua.  Presented  by  Mr.  Carkw  Berger.  ReceiTed  Jr^.* 
7,  1916. 
•*  Seeds  of  a  plant  which  has  some  resemblance  to  HydrasHa  cancdetuuf,  1Tj» 
Indians  use  the  rhizome  as  a  violent  emetic  in  case  of  snake  bite,  polsoninrs. 
etc..  and  it  acts  so  strongly  that  it  produces  the  vomiting  of  blood  in  certain 
doses.  The  leaves  are  healing  and  are  used  in  swellings  and  skin  erupli  *:i^ 
It  is  curious  that  tlie  land  turtles  are  crazy  for  the  leaves  of  tills  phint,  and  i' 
there  are  any  of  such  turtles  around,  you  might  be  sure  to  find  them  near  tbi« 
plant"     (Berger.) 
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42821  to  42823. 

From  Nanking,  China.    Seed  received  through  Mr.  John  H.  Reisner,  at  the 
request  of  Rev.  Joseph  Bailie,  University  of  Nanking,  May  23,  1910. 

42821.  Acer  buerqerianum  Miquel.     Aceraceffi.  Maple. 

"YaA  feng.  We  do  not  know  the  name  of  this  maple.  The  tree  attains 
a  large  size.  The  seeds  were  gathered  at  Ningkwofu,  in  Anhwei  Province, 
China,"     ( Reisner. ) 

42822.  LiQUiDAMBAR  FORMOSANA  Hauce.    Hamamelidaceee. 

**Feng  hsiang  shu" 

Tree  up  to  120  feet  in  height,  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the 
sweet  gum,  Liquidambar  styraciflua,  but  smaller,  usually  3-lobed  leaves. 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  34583. 

42823.  PiSTACiA  CHiNENsis  Buuge.    Anacardiacese.  Plstache. 

"Huang  lien  9hu" 

A  tall,  deciduous,  dioecious  tree,  strikingly  ornamental,  with  large 
pinnate  leaves,  red  when  young,  changing  to  vivid  green  In  summer  and 
flaming  scarlet  and  yellow  in  fall.    Berries  Inedible. 

For  previous  Introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  40662. 

For  an  illustration  of  an  avenue  lined  with  Chinese  plstache  trees, 
see  Plate  V. 

42824.  Stnsepalum  dulcificjum  (Schum.)  Daniell.    SapotacesB. 
{Sideroxylon  dulciflcum  A.  DC.) 

From  Aburi,  Gold  Coast  Colony,  British  West  Africa.    Presented  by  Mr. 
R.  H.  Bunting,  Acting  Director  of  Agriculture.    Received  May  23,  1916. 

••A  shrub  6  feet  high,  with  slender,  glabrous,  brownish  branches,  with 
rounded,  wedge-shaped  leaves  4  to  6  inches  long,  and  axillary  clusters  of 
whitish  flowers.  Native  of  Upper  Guinea."  {OUver,  Flora  of  Tropical  Africa, 
vol.  S,  p.  502,  1877.) 

42825  and  42826. 

From    Brisbane,    Australia.    Presented    by    Mr.    J.    P.    Bailey,    director. 
Botanic  Gardens.    Received  May  25,  1916. 

42825.  Chloris  paraotjaiensis  Steud.    Poacese.  Grass. 

Grasses  of  this  genus  are  usually  perennials  often  cultivated  as  orna- 
mentals on  account  of  the  attractive  Inflorescence.  Rhodes  grass  and 
star-grass  are  related  species. 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  41897. 

42826.  Lybicarpus  tkrnifolius  F.  Muell.    Myrtaceee. 

"A  myrtaceous  tree  40  to  50  feet  high,  with  hard,  heavy,  elastic 
timber  prettily  marked,  used  for  cabinetwork,  but  more  particularly  for 
piles,  bridges,  railway  sleepers,  etc.  The  fiber  of  the  bark  is  of  such 
superior  quality  that  it  has  been  sought  for  by  rope  and  paper  makers." 
(Maiden,  Useful  Native  Plants  of  Australia,  pp.  565,  627,  1889.) 

42827  to  42836. 

From  Asmara,  Eritrea,  Africa.     Seeds  presented  by  the  director,  Direzl- 
one  di  Colonizzazion.    Received  May  23,  1916. 
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42827  to  42835— Continued. 

42827.  Adansonia  digitata  L.    Bombacacese.  Baobab. 

A  medium-sized  tree,  native  of  central  Africa ;  famous  for  the  pv;.t 
age  and  enormous  size  of  trunk  wliich  it  attains.    The  pulp  of  the  fmii 
is  edible  and  the  juice  is  used  for  making  a  beverage.    The  bark  pr- 
duees  a  strong  fiber.     (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedin  '<■ 
Horticulture,  vol.  i,  p.  214,  191^,) 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  33552. 

42828.  Albizzia  am  aba  (Rozb.)  Bolvln.    Mimosacete. 

A  medium-sized,  unarmed  tree,  with  densely  pubescent  branchps  ar.. 
small,  feathery,  compoimd  leaves;  closely  related  to  the  acacias;  nativf 
of  Abyssinia  and  western  India.  (Adapted  from  Hooker,  Flam  •' 
British  India,  vol.  2,  p.  SOI,  1878.) 

42829.  Calpubnia  aubea  (Lam.)  Benth.    Fabacese. 

A  tall,  leguminous  shrub,  very  rarely  treelike,  with  large,  eTenrivr 
compound  leaves  and  showy  racemes  of  yellow  flowers,  mud  lit 
Laburnum;  appearing  In  winter.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  SinrMri 
Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  2,  p.  637,  1914. ) 

42830.  Cassia  occidentalis  L.    Oiesalpiniaceae. 

A  glabrous,  ill-smelling  weed,  60  to  90  cm.  high,  with  short,  ci-^l' 
crowded,  axillary  racemes  of  yellow  flowers;  of  wide  distribution  in  ^V 
Tropics  and  In  the  warmer  temperatures.  The  seeds,  sometimes  r^y-^' 
Negro  coffee,  are  used  in  some  parts  of  the  world  as  a  substimt**  i' " 
coffee  and  are  said  to  be  a  febrifuge.  Tlie  plant  has  been  ns^  as  -* 
remedy  for  stomach  trouble,  nervous  trouble,  asthma,  and  typhoid  fei>: 
The  root  is  especially  active  and  the  leaves  are  used  medidDaliy  ■ 
many  countries.  (Adapted  from  Safford^  Useful  Plant*  of  Quom,  P'  ^J^ 
1905.) 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  38123. 

42831.  Cassia  toba  L.    CSsesalpiniacese. 

An  annual,  glabrous  undershrub,  with  even,  pinnate  leaves  and  squJ 
yellow  flowers  in  pairs  or  in  short,  axillary,  few-flowered  racemes:  '^' 
very  wide  distribution  in  the  Tropics.  The  leaves  are  mudlaginon^  scj 
111  smelling ;  they  are  said  to  be  aperient  In  India  tbey  are  friel  :^ 
castor  oil  and  applied  to  ulcers.  The  root  rubbed  with  lime  Jai^'^  ■' 
a  remedy  for  ringworms.  (Adapted  from  Safford^  Useful  FlsMt*  i' 
Guam,  p.  219,  1905.) 

42832.  PIiBiscus  LuifABDrouuB  wind.    Malvaces. 

All  undershrub  with  roundish  or  sometimes  obscurely  three  t«>  ^^^ 
lobcd,  long,  petiolate  leaves;  and  terminal  racemose  inflorescenc«'<  ■' 
large  yellow  flowers  2  to  3  inches  across.  (Adapted  from  OMrcr,  Fi^^'' 
of  Tropical  Africa,  vol.  1,  p.  202,  1868.) 

42833.  JuNiPEBUs  PBocEBA  Hochst    Pinaceae.  Bast  African  cedar. 
A  tall  conifer,  said  to  be  100  to  150  feet  high,  with  straight  tniu^; 

and  to  yield  durable  and  valuable  timber.    Native  of  the  hlgl»  nwiP- 
tains  of  British  East  Africa. 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  L  No.  27506. 
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42827  to  42835— Continued. 

453834.    Olka.  chbysofhtlul  Lam.    Oleacett. 

A  small  tree,  noteworthy  because  of  the  drab  or  golden  color  of  the 
under  surface  of  the  leares;  flowers  small,  in  axillary  panicles;  drupe 
rather  large  and  blackish,  globose  or  somewhat  ellipsoidal.  Native 
of  tropical  Africa.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of 
Horticulture,  vol.  4,  p.  2S8S,  1916.) 

42835.    OxTTENANTHEBAABYSsiNiGA  (IUcIl)  Munro.    PoacetB.    Bamboo. 

A  large  bamboo,  26  to  50  feet  high  and  1)  to  3  Inches  In  diameter. 
Reported  to  have  a  wide  range  In  Africa.  This  q;)ecles  has  a  very 
different  appearance  from  the  remainder  of  the  genus,  but  the  structure 
of  the  spicuUe  in  all  the  species  is  very  similar.  (For  technical  de- 
scription, see  Col.  Munro's  Monograph  of  the  Bambusacese,  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Linnean  Society,  London,  vol.  26,  p.  127,  1870.) 

42836.  Annona  glabra  L.    Annonacete.  Pond-apple. 

From  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.    Seed  presented  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Edwards, 
director.  Bureau  of  Agriculture.    Received  May  29,  1916. 

Small  to  medium-sized  evergreen  tree,  sometimes  attaining  a  height  of  45 
feet;  bearing  edible  fruits  the  size  of  a  Bellflower  apple,  with  a  smooth, 
leathery  skin,  green  at  first,  later  turning  yellow.  A  swamp-loving  tree  of  the 
American  Tropics,  considered  of  possible  value  as  a  stock  for  other  edible- 
fruited  anonas. 

42837.  Grevillea  iiAimiroLiA  Sieber.    Protcacese. 

From  Australia.     Presented  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden,  director,  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, Sydney.     Received  June  5,  1916. 

''From  Clarence,  Blue  Mountains,  88  miles  west  of  Sydney,  altitude  3,468 
feet;  seeds  collected  April  18,  1916."    {Maiden.) 

A  procumbent  or  trailing  shrub  with  nearly  oblong,  entire  leaves,  closely 
silky  underneath,  and  terminal  or  lateral,  rather  dense  racemes,  1  to  2  inches 
long.  Native  of  New  South  Wales.  (Adapted  from  Bentham,  Flora  Austra^ 
liensis,  vol.  5,  p.  4S6,  1870.) 

42838.  Fraxintjs  oxtcarpa  Willd.    01eace«.  Aslu 

From  Kieff,  Russia.     Seeds  presented  by  Messrs.  St.  Przedpelskl  and  T. 
Anton lewicz.    Received  June  1,  1916. 

Similar  in  Its  leaves  (shape  size,  and  leaflets)  to  FrawiriMi  angustifolia  VahL, 
but  the  leaves  are  always  downy  about  the  midrib.  Fruits  more  tapered  at 
the  base.  The  species  has  a  more  eastern  natural  habitat,  reaching  to  Persia, 
the  Caucasus,  and  Asia  Minor. 

42839.  OsTERDAMiA  MATRELLA  (L.)  Kuiitze.    PoEcesB.  Orass. 

{ZoyHa  pungent  Willd.) 

From  Buitenzorg,  Java.    Presented  by  Dr.  J.  0.  Koningsberger,  director, 
Botanic  Gardens.    Received  June  6,  1916. 

A  creeping  grass,  important  for  binding  coast  sands,  which  does  well  ou 
ilkall  soils  and  also  as  a  lawn  ?rass.     Said  to  bo  relished  by  stock. 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  42678. 
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42840  to  42849.     Cugumis  melo  L.    Cucurbitaceae.  Helon. 

From  Petrograd,  Russia.  Presented  by  Miss  M.  I.  KurnakoTa  Danilnra^ 
through  Mr.  Felix  Cole,  American  vice  consul,  at  the  request  of  I>r 
C.  C.  Young,  Beien,  Tex.  Received  June  9,  1916.  Quoted  notes  by  ML- 
Dnnilova. 

42840.  "Red,    soft-fleshed,    aromatic,    summer    melon    called  AMnr,x 
(pineapple)." 

42841.  "  Black  summer  melon  called  Urlik.** 

42842.  "  Sweet,  aromatic,  soft-fleshed  winter  melon  called  AdanJ* 

42843.  "  Light  green,  summer  melon  called  Aramad" 

42844.  "  Local  Batrin,  length  27  inches,  thickness  3  inches." 

42845.  "  Soft,  juicy,  summer  melon  callecl  DaniarJ' 

42846.  "  Mixed  summer  melons  of  all  kind&" 

42847.  "  Summer  melon  called  AkurtH.*' 

42848.  "  Sweet,  Juicy,  winter  melon." 
42840.    "  The  Amir  melon,  called  Maiskaja,** 

42850  to  42863. 

From  Auckland,  New  Zealand.     Seeds  presented  by   Mr.  H.  R.  Wrieht 
Received  June  12,  1916.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Wright. 

42850.  Rymandra  excelsa  Salisb.    Proteacea?.  Honeysuckle  tree. 
(Knightia  exceUa  R.  Br.) 

"New  Zealand  honeysuckle  tree,  the  wood  of  which  Is  used  for  vend- 
ing purposes  in  making  furniture.  Very  pretty  in  the  grain.  Its  flowers 
are  pretty  and  at  the  same  time  odd,  coming  out  of  the  side  of  the 
branches,  instead  of  out  of  the  terminal,  as  in  most  cases.  A  prect; 
tree  and  a  useful  timber  for  furniture." 

42851.  Metrosideros  bobusta  A.  Cunn.     Myrtacese.  Bata. 

"Native  name  Rata,  This  tree  grows  to  over  100  feet  high  and  6  fert 
or  more  through,  a  hardwood,  very  durable;  is  largely  used  by  wh♦*^ 
Wrights.  Found  all  over  New  Zealand.  When  in  bloom  Is  very  gorge«& 
Metro8ideroi  robusta  is  only  found  inland  In  the  forests  and  not  oo  tbe 
coast.  It  is  very  difficult  to  gather  seed,  owing  to  the  height  to  whifh 
it  grows  before  seeding." 

42852.  Metrosideros  tomentosa  A.  Rich.    Myrtaceee. 

"Native  name  Pohutukatca.  This  Is  without  doubt  one  of  the  mnft 
beautiful  of  flowering  trees  and  is  invaluable  for  bees,  the  honey  frwa 
the  flowers  being  of  excellent  flavor  and  as  white  as  lard.  This  tree  l« 
to  l)o  found  skirting  the  New  Ze«Tland  coast,  on  the  hillsides,  along  thesrt 
beach,  and  even  grows  out  of  the  sides  of  the  cliffs,  overlooking  tbe  sw 
In  many  cases  you  can  see  trees  just  above  high-water  mark,  where  tb*" 
roots  are  frequently  washed  by  the  tide  and  doing  well.  Like  Metrf^ 
sideros  robusta  it  is  a  hardwood  and  Is  used  for  making  knees  for  l»'t 
building;  it  grows  to  about  40  feet  high.  Strange  to  say,  M.  tomeniafi 
is  found  in  the  wild  state  growing  only  near  the  sea,  although  it  gro*^ 
well  inland  providing  it  is  protected  from  frost." 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I,  No.  34715. 
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42853.    PiTTospoiruM  TENriFouinc  Gnertn.    PfttosporaceffiL 

"Hardy,  used  for  hedges.    Seed  takes  a  very  long  time  to  germinate,' 
often  12  months.** 

For  previous  Introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  30216. 

42854.    Phytoiacca  sp.    Phytolaccaceee.  Ink  plant. 

From  Kohu  Kohu,  Hoklanga,  New  Zealand.    Presented  by  Mr.  6.  J.  Clap- 
ham.    Received  June  10,  1916. 

"The  pheasants  and  other  birds  are  very  fond  of  the  berries  and  so  dis- 
tribute the  seeds  over  large  areas."    (Clapham.) 

42855  to  42857. 

Prom  Colombia.    Pre.scnted  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Curran.    Received  June  S,  1910. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Curran. 

42855.  Bactbis  sp.     Phocnicacese.  Rattan  palm. 

"  Outer  coat  of  fruit  edible.  The  bright  red  clusters  of  fruit  are  very 
ornamental ;  1,000  feet  elevation." 

42856.  Bbownea  ariza  Benth.    CsBsalpiniacese.  Ariza. 

*'  Low  tree,  20  to  30  feet,  in  dense  forests  or  along  streams  or  riviM-s. 
Very  ornamentaL  Clusters  of  red  flowers  borne  in  profusion;  100  I'eot 
elevation." 

42857.  Theobroma  pubfubeum  Pittier.    Stercnliaceie.  Wild  cacao. 

**  Cacao  del  Monte.  Wild  cacao  from  Cauca  River  valley.  Small  tree 
In  dense  forest.    Said  to  be  edible." 

42858.     PsiDiuM  ouAJAVA  L.    Myrtaceae.  Guava. 

Grown  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  Miami,  Fla.     Numbered 
for  convenience  in  recording  distribution. 

A  superior  Mexican  form  with  large,  plnk-fleshed  fruits  selected  at  the  Miami 
Field  Station.  Mr.  Simmonds  states  that  these  are  plants  from  a  tree  in  tlic 
south  garden  that  carried  Dr.  Webber's  guava  (No.  1961)  budded  on  seedlings 
of  S.  P.  L  Na  28134. 

42859  and  42860. 

From  Colombia.    Presented  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Curran.    Received  June  3,  1916. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Curran. 

42859.    BuLNEsiA  abborea  (Jacq.)  EngL    Zygophyllaceie. 

**  Quayacan  tola.  Colombian  lignum-vitse.  Small  ornamental  tree. 
Showy  yellow  flowers." 

42880.     Lawsonia  inerkis  L.    Lythrace«e.  Henna. 

*•  Ornamental  shrub ;  yellow,  very  fragrant  flowers." 

Received  as  "  reseda,"  a  name  sometimes  applie<l  to  this  plant  in  thn 
West  Indies.  (See  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  HorticuUwe^  vol.  J/, 
p.  J8S0. ) 

For  previous  introducti<m,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  39459. 
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42861  to  42878. 

From  Santiago,  Chile.  Seeds  presented  by  Seffor  D<»  Brnesto  Palacfos, 
Catholic  University.  Received  June  1,  1916.  Descriptions  adapted  from 
Castillo  and  Dey,  La  Jeografia  Botanlca  del  Rio  Yaldivla,  unless  oQusr- 
wise  indicated. 

42861.  Acacia  cavenia  (Molina)  Bertero.     Mlmosacese.  Cavan. 

A  small  Chilean  tree,  known  as  cavan,  with  exceedingly  hard  w*>iil. 
durable  In  moist  soil.  The  spiny  plant  makes  admirable  hedges.  TK^e 
tannin  from  this  species  is  said  to  be  especially  valuable  for  dyeing. 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  33833. 

42862.  Abgemone  mexicana  L.     Papaveraceffi.  KexlcaB  poppy. 

42863.  Bebberis  sp.    Berberidaceie.  Galafate. 

42864.  BuDDiJiiA  gix)boba  Hoi>e.    Loganlaceft.  Panil 

The  pauil  or  palguln,  n  Chilean  shrub,  better  known  as  matico,  owes 
Its  name  panil  to  the  soft  fleshy  consistency  of  its  leaves  which  are  much 
used  In  curing  inflammation  and  are  used  with  good  results  for  washiiis 
wounds.  Abundant  in  Valdivia,  where  it  occurs  as  a  shrub,  covered  in 
November  with  yellow  flowers,  in  globose  clusters. 

42865.  Caij)cluvia  paniculata  (Cav.)  EK>n.    Cunoniacese.  Tiaca. 

A  Chilean  tree,  known  also  as  tiaca,  and  by  the  Araucanians  as  gtiwi^. 
which  is  its  only  name  in  Chlloe.  The  diameter  of  the. trunk,  whick 
reaches  about  15  meters,  is  only  about  40  cm.  The  chestnutlike  leaves 
in  the  young  specimens  are  grouped  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  giviag 
the  tree  an  ornamental  appearance  which  is  increased  by  its  aromatic 
flowers.  Comparable  only  to  the  lurna  {Myrceugenia  frmandesiana)  m 
the  elasticity  of  its  wood,  which  is  suited  for  carriage  building. 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  33S53. 

42866.  Canna  sp.    Cannacese. 

42867.  Cbinodendbon  patagua  Molina.    Elseocarpacese.  Patagva. 
(Tricuapidaria  dependent  Ruiz,  and  Pa  v.) 

This  Chilean  shrub  is  called  clieqnehue  by  the  natives,  and  grows  best 
on  river  banks.  It  hardly  reaches  a  height  of  3  meters,  and  has  beautiful 
foliage  of  lanceolate  leaves,  which  appear  in  spring,  and  red  flowe» 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  L  No.  33950. 

42868.  Daucus  carota  L.    Apiacese.  Carrot 

42869.  Dbi^ys  winteri  Forst.     Magnoliacese.  Canekx 

A  hiindsorae  evergreen  shrub,  rather  tender;  young  shoots  sro»ioth. 
oftcMi  tlnpod  with  red.  Leaves  lanceolate,  5  to  10  inches  long,  bright 
rather  pale  green,  very  aromatic  when  crushed.  Flowers  borne  In  a 
cluster  of  loose  umbels,  from  four  to  seven  in  each  umbel;  they  are 
Ivory  white,  fragrant,  and  about  1}  inches  across.  Native  of  South 
America  from  Tierra  del  Fuego  to  north  of  the  Equator.  Known  sin-v 
1578,  in  which  year  its  bitter  aromatic  bark  was  brought  home  by  Capt 
Winter  (after  whom  it  is  named)  in  one  of  Drake's  ships  from  thf 
Ma;rellan  Straits.  (Adaptetl  from  TV.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shmht  Harif 
in  the  British  Isles,  roZ.  i,  p.  502.) 

For  previous  Introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  3598a 
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488701     Emzaxuhqa  bbtoluta  (Ruts  and  Par.)   Fern     BKaUonlaceae. 

Frequently  called  9i€te  camitaa  (seren-bark)  In  Yaldlvla.  It  is  rurc 
in  the  central  valley  of  Chile,  but  frequent  fn  the  mountains  of  Santiajjo. 
In  VafdlTfa  it  grows  fn  moist  soils  and  rarefy  reaches  5  meters  in  height, 
sending?  out  branches  from  the  base  of  its  thin  trunk.  Its  light  white 
wood  fs  used  only  for  firewood. 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  84405. 

42871.  Fageua  sp.     Scrophulariacese. 
{Calceolaria  sp.) 

42872.  Kaoesickia.  gbuoelqa  Rui2  and  Pav.    Rosaces.  Bolen. 
A  Chilean  tree  which  grows  in  arid  places  throughoiit  the  country. 

Its  leaves  are  used  for  treating  IntermitteDt  fever,  and  it  la  also  em- 
ployed at  a  tonic. 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  34400. 

42873.  Lagejnaria  vulgaris  Serlnge.    Cucurbituceffi.  Gourd. 

42874.  Maytenus  boaria  Molina.    Celastraees.  Kaiten. 

This  Chilean  tree,  known  as  h^rpo  to  the  Araucanlans,  attains  12 
meters  in  height,  with  a  slender  trunk.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
beautiful  native  tree  in  its  foliage,  which  trembles  and  waves  in  the 
slightest  breeze.  Its  leaves,  which  have  a  great  forage  value,  are  most 
eagerly  sought  by  hungry  cattle,  like  those  of  the  weeping  willow.  Its 
wood  is  often  yellow  and  is  hard  and  elastic.  There  are  varieties  the 
wood  of  which  is  finely  streaked  with  red  and  olive. 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  34621. 

42875.  Persea  lingue  (Ruiz  and  I*av.)  Nees.     Laura ce«.  Lingue. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  industrial  forest  tree  of  large  size,  handsome, 
compact,  evergreen,  has  glossy  gray-blue-green  leaves,  and  is  an  extra 
quick  grower;  here  it  is  not  a  delicate  plant,  but  grows  quickly  in  any 
soil  that  is  wet  or  very  moist,  also  in  water.  The  wood  is  light  and 
tough  like  elm,  but  takes  a  very  high  finish.  Its  lumber  is  highly  es- 
teemed and  is  lasting  if  protected  from  the  wet ;  it  is  used  for  furniture, 
bodies  and  poles  of  carts,  ox  yokes,  etc.  The  wood  is  the  color  of  white 
ash,  finishes  with  a  yellowish  tinge,  takes  any  stain.  Its  bark  is 
used  solely  for  tanning  and  Is  largely  exported  to  Europe.  Every  sta- 
tion south  is  filled  to  overflowing  with  thousands  of  bags  of  broken  bark 
awaiting  transportation.  The  forests  are  being  stripped,  and  in  a  very 
few  years  this  tree  will  be  very  scarce.  It  is  an  extra  l)eautiful  shade 
tree.  Its  leaves  are  poisonous  to  animals,  especially  sheep,  wliich  jire 
very  fond  of  them.    Medicinally  it  is  a  powerful  astringent. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  338a  and  24208  for  previous  introductions. 

4S876.    PsoBALEA  QUkjfikVijOBA  L.     Fabftcesa  Culen. 

A  medicinal  plant,  which  grows  along  the  river  banks,  and  reaches 
a  uniform  height  througfiout  Chile  of  2  to  5  meters.  Its  leaves  are  used 
fn  the  preparation  of  aloja  (a  popular  beverage). 

42877.     QTJIIXA.IA  SAFONAREA  MoHua.     Rosacea.  Quillay. 

'*The  quillay  or  eulluy  of  the  Cliileans  is  a  tree  from  50  to  60  feet 
high,  with  Rtuooth,  shining,  stiort-stalked,  oval  leaves  and  usmtllj 
teirnihml  white  flowers,  either  solitary  or  from  three  to  five  upun  a  Mialk. 
Its  bark,  called  quillay  or  soap-bark,  is  rough  an«l  dark  eolored  e£- 
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temally,  t>nt  internally  consists  of  numerous  regular  'i^iitiflak  or  jei1ow!«b 
layers  and  contains  a  large  quantity  of  carbonate  of  Ume  and  oib^ 
mineral  matters.    It  is  also  rich  in  saponin^  a  vegetable  soap  ikriDdi>> 
found  likewise  In  plants  belonging  to  the  cloverworts,  soapworts,  an*'  :■ 
few  other  orders;  and  on  this  account  it  is  commonly  used  as  a  «^u!- 
Btitute  for  washing  clothes,  2  ounces  of  the  bark  being  sufficient  to  wn^'i 
a  dress.     It  is  also  said  to  remove  all  spots  or  stains  and  to  inipnn 
remarkable  luster  to  wool;  and  is  used  to  wash  the  hair,  for  wl*. 
purpose  it  is  powdered  between  stones,  then  rubbed  with  the  hm 
In   water,   making  a   foam   like  soap.     A  preparation   of  it   has  l«c -j 
brought  into  use  in  this  country  for  promoting  the  growth  of  the  Lair. 
{LindJey,  Treasury  of  Botany,  vol.  f,  p.  95%. ) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  3360  for  previous  Introduction. 

42878.     ScHiNus  huigan  Molina.    Anacardiacese.  HoigaiL 

(£f.  dependens  Orteg.) 

This  characteristic  spiny  shrub  of  the  arid  hills  in  Chile  has  fragrant 
leaves  and  hard  resistant  wood,  which  is  much  used  whenever  the  sac 
of  development  permits.  The  seeds  are  scattered  by  the  brealcing  of  tbt 
epidermis   of   the    fruit.      It    makes   an    excellent    hedge   plant 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  83823. 

42879.     HiBiscADELFHus  GiFFARDiANUs  Sock.     Malvaces. 

Hau  Kuahl^ 

From  Honolulu.  Hawaii.     Presented  by  Mr.  J.  -F.  Rock,  botanist,  Gcdkee 
of  Hawaii.    Received  June  5,  1916. 

"You  may  know  that  of  this  species  there  is  only  one  tree  in  existence  ao<i 
consequently  seed  is  very  scarce.  I  have  a  number  of  young  trees  growing  in 
Honolulu  and  thus  hope  to  perpetuate  the  species.*'    (Rock.) 

"The  Hau  KuahiuH  is  a  remarkable  tree.  At  first  appearance  one  would 
think  it  to  be  the  common  Hau  { Hibiscus  tiliaceus),  but  at  closer  inspecti** 
one  c&n  not  but  wonder  at  the  most  peculiar  shape  of  the  flowers,  which  aiv 
of  a  deep  magenta,  and  the  large  yellowi.sh  tuberculate  capsules.  It  is  rath^^r 
a  low  tree  with  a  not-erect,  but  rather  inclining,  trunk  of  a  fcwt  in  diaraetrt". 
with  a  many-branching  round  crown.  The  genus  Hibiscadelphns,  meanins 
brother  of  Hibiscus,  was  described  by  the  author  and  the  species  nam^  in 
honor  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Giffard,  of  Honolulu,  in  whose  company  the  writer  cn}- 
lected  hia  first  specimens.  It  differs  from  the  genu.*?  Hibiscus  in  its  vt-n 
pi'fuliar  Howers  and  mainly  in  the  calyx,  which  is  not  persistent  with  the 
capsules,  but  drops  together  with  the  bracts  as  soon  as  the  capsules  3n» 
formed.  Unfortunately,  the  tree  Is  the  only  one  in  existwice.  It  is  uniqnt* 
among  all  Hawaiian  plants,  and  the  author  is  sorry  to  relate  that  nothing  ha* 
been  done  to  protect  it.  Like  many  other  Hawaiian  trees,  It  will  saccnmb  to 
the  ravages  of  cattle,  which  inhabit  a  great  many  of  our  native  forests^  Thi* 
single  tree  is  found  on  a  small  kipuka  of  56  acres  called  Puaulu,  on  the  lanii 
of  Keauhou,  near  Kilauea  Volcano,  at  an  elevation  of  4,200  feet,  on  the 
island  of  Hawaii.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  grejit  many  rare  trees.  whi<A  wiK 
share  Its  fate  sooner  or  later.  Among  them  are  beautiful  trees  of  Sapmdv 
saponaria,  Pelea,  Zanthoxylum,  Urera,  Straussia,  Ochrosla,  etc.  The  genus 
consists  of  three  species,  the  above  described  one  in  Hawaii,  one  on  Maul  wilb 
only  a  single  tree  left,  and  a  third  on  Hualalai,  HawaiL"  {J.  F.  JJoesfc.  /•- 
^igenous  Trees  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  p.  299.) 
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42880  to  42887. 

From  Tokyo,  Japan.    Presented  by  Dr.  H.  Terao,  botanist:,  Imperial  Agri- 
cultural EJsperiment  Station.    Received  May  31, 1918. 

42880  to  42884.    Obyza  bativa  L.     Poaceee.  Bice. 

42885 to  42887.     Soja  max  (I*)  Piper.    Fabfceae.  Soy  bean. 

(Glycine  hispida  Maxim.) 

12888  to  42891.    Hobdeuk  spp.    Poaoeae.  Barley. 

From  Khartum,  Sudan  Government    Presented  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Sawyer,  Oeu- 
tral  Research  Farm.     Received  June  13,  1916.    Notes  by  Mr.  Sawyer. 

4£888u     HOSDKUM  VULGA1£  goblestk  L. 

''AbyagiDian  barley  or  barley  wlieat.  Cultivated  la  parts  of  India  as 
a  true  huU-less  barley." 

42889.  HosDEUM  vulgabe  coeleste  L. 
'*Saggia,    Abyssinian  barley." 

42890.  HoBDEUM  vulgabe  pallidum  Serlnge. 

"  Sagia  or  Sagina  barley  grown  under  water-wheel  Irrigation.** 

42891.  HoBDCUM  vulgabe  pallidum  Serlnge. 

"  The  ordinary  Egyptian  barley  as  cultivated  on  the  larger  estates." 

12892  to  42894.     Cicer  ametinum  L.    Fabace«.  Chick-pea. 

From  Pusa,  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  Bernard  Coventry,  Agricultui-al  Ad- 
visor to  the  Government  of  India.     Received  June  IB,  1916. 

For  a  full  discussion  of  these  varieties  and  their  behavior,  see  "Some 
arjeties  of  Indian  Gram/'  by  Albert  and  Gabrielie  L.  C.  Howard,  Memoirs  of 
je  Department  of  Agriculture  of  India,  vol.  7,  No.  6,  December,  1915,  pp.  231- 
S2,  from  which  the  following  guoted  notes  have  been  taken : 

42892.  •*  Type  9.  Very  late,  habit  very  spreading,  with  numerous  side 
branches.  Leaves  very  dark  green.  Flowers  white.  Seeds  white  with 
a  yellowish  tinge.  This  t^pe  is  of  interest  in  that  in  spite  of  its  deep 
root  system,  w^hlch  is  a  disadvantage  at  Pusa,  it  has  so  far  given  the 
highest  monetary  return  per  acre.  In  this  form  yield  and  quality  are 
united  in  the  same  type." 

42893.  "  Type  17.  Late,  habit  slightly  spreading.  Leaves  with  a  yel- 
lowish tinge  and  slight  redness  on  the  apices  of  the  teeth  of  the 
leaflets,  midrib  reddish.  Flowers  pink ;  standard  slightly  pink ;  wings 
violet.    Seeds  yellowish  brown." 

42894.  "Type  18.  Intermediate  In  time  of  maturity,  habit  erect 
Leaves  light  green  with  a  yellowish  tinge,  slight  reddening  on  the 
margins  of  the  leaflets,  and  deeper  reddening  on  the  midrib.  Flowers 
pink ;  standard  light  pink ;  wings  violet.    Seeds  dark  brown.** 

3895.  Cactus  sp.    Cactaceae.  Cactus. 

From  Santa  Marta,  Colombia.    Plants  collected  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Curran. 
Iteceived  June  24,  1916. 

3896.  XniENiA  Americana  L.    Olacaceae.      False  sandalwood. 

From  Donga,  Northern  Nigeria.    I'resi>nted  by  Rev.  C.  L.  Whitman,  Sudan 
United  Mission.    Received  June  17,  19ia 
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42896— Continued. 

**  Seeds  of  what  might  be  called  an  apricot  plum.  A  fruit  the  s!xe  of  t  sniil 
plum  growing  on  a  plumlike  tree,  but  having  considerable  of  an  apricot  flavor/ 
{Whitman,) 

42897  to  42901.    Annona  gherimola  MilL    Annonaceae. 

^  Cheiimoya. 

From  San  Francisco  de  limache,  Chile.    Plants  presented  by  Sr.  Ad<j{?< 
Eastman.    Received  May  6,  1916.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Eastman. 

"  These  are  grafted  varieties  and  are  already  in  flower,  so  that  at  leaA  nex: 
season  they  will  bear." 

42897.    "  Concha,  meaning  shell.    The  skin  resembles  tortoise  sfaetL" 
42808.    "  Copiic/ia,  meaning  bladder.    Has  a  very  smooth  alciB.*' 

42899.  **  Pifia,  meaning  pineapple.    Has  the  appearance  of  the  faoe- 
apple.** 

42900.  **  Sandia,  meaning  watermelon.    Galled  so  becanae  of  iti  sue. 
like  a  watermelon." 

42901.  (No  label.) 

42902.    Amherstia  nobilis  WalL    Csesalpiniaoeae. 

From  Sibpur,  near  Calcutta,  India.  Presented  by  the  curator  of  the  Uos^l 
Botanic  Garden,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Bernard  Coventry,  Agricultural 
Adviser  of  the  €k>vemment  of  India,  Pusa.    Received  June  20,  1916l 

"  Named  in  honor  of  Lady  Amherst.  A  medium-sized  tree,  native  of  Bunoa, 
and  considered  the  most  l)eautiful  of  all  flowering  trees.  Its  immense  cande^- 
brumllke  sprays  of  red  and  yellow  flowers,  drooping  from  every  branch  anioD^ 
the  handsome  foliage,  present  an  appearance  of  astonishing  elegance  and  Iot^h 
ness.  It  is  in  flower  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  but  its  chief  flowencz 
season  in  Ceylon  is  from  January  to  April,  i.  e.,  the  dry  season.  The  tree  thriT«9 
in  the  moist  low  country  up  to  1,600  feet  and  requires  rich  and  well-draiDtHl 
soil.  It  does  not  seem  to  flourish  near  the  sea,  and  is  rarely  met  with  abi«i 
Colombo.  It  produces  seed  very  scantily  anywhere,  a  pod  or  two  occasioojiUy 
being  all  that  can  be  obtained,  and  even  these  are  often  infertile.  Propagatioo 
by  layering  has  therefore  to  be  adopted.  Introduced  Into  Ceylon  in  1860." 
(Macmillan,  Handbook  of  Tropical  Gardening  and  Planting,  p.  291.) 

42903  and  42904.    Strychnos  spp.    Loganiacese. 

From  Beira,  Mozambique,  Portuguese  E2ast  Africa.  Presented  by  Mr.  E.  & 
Heron,  Director  of  Agriculture.    Received  June  19,  1916. 

42903.  Strychnos  spinosa  Lam. 
"  Vernacular  name,  APTamba** 

A  small  tree  up  to  10  feet  high  fouud  throughout  tropical  Africa,  b 
Madagascar,  and  the  Seychelles.  This  tree  is  interesting  because  of  lr5 
hard-shelled,  orangelike  fruit,  2  to  3  Inches  in  diameter,  with  an  add 
pulp  which  is  wholesome  and  agreeable,  with  a  clovelike  aroma  rerr 
noticeable  when  ripe.  The  seeds  contain  no  alkaloids.  This  plant  la» 
produced  fruit  in  Florida,  where  it  seems  to  do  welL 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  42596. 

42904.  Strychnos  gerbardi  N.  E.  Brown. 
"  Vernacular  name,  APQuaqua.** 

An  East  African  species  from  Natal  and  Portuguese  Baat  Africa. 
For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  L  No.  34161. 
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42906  to  42966.    Triticum  aestivum  L.    Poace©.  Wheat. 

(T.  vulgare  Vill.) 

Friiiii  Pusa,  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  A.  Howard,  Imperial  Economic  Bot- 
anist for  India.    Received  May  27,  1916. 


42905.  Bihar  No.  37. 

42906.  Biliar  No.  38. 

42907.  Bihar  No.  39. 

42908.  Bihar  No.  40. 

42909.  Bihar  No.  41. 

42910.  Bihar  No.  4Z 

42911.  Bihar  No.  43. 

42912.  Bihar  No.  44. 

42913.  Bihar  No.  45. 

42914.  Bihar  No.  4Q. 

42915.  Bihar  No,  47. 

42916.  Bihar  No.  48. 

42917.  Bihar  No.  49. 

42918.  Bi/wr  No.  50. 

42919.  Bihar  No.  61. 

42920.  Bi/iar  No.  52. 

42921.  Bihar  No.  53. 

42922.  Bihar  No.  54. 

42923.  Bifcar  No.  55. 

42924.  BiAar  No.  56. 

42925.  Bihar  No.  57. 

42926.  Bihar  No.  58. 

42927.  Bihar  No.  59. 

42928.  Bihar  No.  60. 

42929.  Bihar  No.  61. 

42930.  Bihar  No.  62. 

42931.  Bi^r  No.  63. 

42932.  Bihar  No.  64. 

42933.  Bt/iar  No.  65. 

42934.  Bi^tcrr  No.  66. 

42935.  Bihar  No.  98. 


42936.  Bihar  No.  99. 

42937.  Bi/iar  No.  100. 

42938.  Bihar  No.  101. 

42939.  Bihar  No.  102. 

42940.  Bihar  No.  103. 

42941.  Bihar  No.  104. 

42942.  Bt/iar  No.  105. 

42943.  Bihar  No.  106. 

42944.  Pusa  No.  106. 

42945.  Bihar  No.  107. 

42946.  Bi?iar  No.  108. 

42947.  Bi/iar  No,  109. 

42948.  Bihar  No.  110. 

42949.  Bihar  No.  111. 

42950.  Bihar  No.  112. 

42951.  Bi/wr  No.  113. 

42952.  Bihar  No.  114. 

42953.  Bi/ior  No.  115. 

42954.  Bihar  No.  116. 

42955.  Bihar  No.  117. 

42956.  Bihar  No.  118. 

42957.  Bifcar  No.  119. 

42958.  Bihar  No.  120. 

42959.  Bihar  No.  121. 

42960.  Biftar  No.  123. 

42961.  Bihar  No.  124. 

42962.  Bihar  No.  125. 

42963.  Bf  ^ar  No.  126. 

42964.  Bihar  No.  127. 

42965.  Bihar  No.  128. 

42966.  Bihar  No.  130. 


42967.  Tripsacum  laxum  Nash.    Poacese.  Grass. 

Prom  tlie  city  of  Guatemala,  Guatemala.  Plants  presented  by  Mr.  Juan  J. 
Rodriguez,  through  Mr.  Stuart  K.  Lupton,  American  consul,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  H.  Pittier,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Received  June 
21,  1916. 

42968.  Carica  papaya  L.    PapayaceaB.  Papaya. 

From  Donga,  Northern  Nigeria.  Presented  by  Rev.  C.  L.  Whitman,  Sudan 
United  Mission,  through  Rev.  C.  W.  Gulnter,  Kratzerville,  Pa.  Received 
June  22,  1916. 

''In  from  12  to  18  months  in  this  climate  this  grows  Into  a  tree  10  to  20 
feet  high.  The  fruit  ripens  here  from  November  to  January,  and  is  quite  (nlihle. 
I  trust  you  may  be  successful  In  growing  it,  though  this  may  be  doubtful  be- 
cause of  the  danger  of  frost  in  most  parts  of  the  States.'*    (WhUtnan.) 

140475'— 20 6 
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42869.    BuRBERA  sp.    BalsameacefiB. 

From  El  Banco,  Ck)lombia.  Presented  by  Mr.  H.  Bf.  Oornui.  Beceifed 
June  21,  1916. 

'^  Madura  Platano,  Large  ornamental  timber  tree.  Jaana  SaxKdtea,  El  BanoD. 
May  15,  1916."     {Curran.) 

42970.    CucuRBiTA  piciFOLiA  Bouchc.    Cucurbitaoeae.    Alcallota. 

From  Santa  Ines,  Chile.  Presented  by  Mr.  Walter  Fischer,  of  the  Burnj 
of  Commerce,  who  secured  them  from  Sr.  Salvador  Izqnierdo,  Santisga. 
Chile.    Received  June  27,  1916. 

*'  Seeds  of  a  pumpkin  called  alcallota  obtained  May  5, 1916,  at  the  narseiy  and 
cannery  of  Salvador  Izquierdo  near  Nos,  about  12  miles  south  of  SantiflSQ, 
Chile.  The  fruit  of  this  particular  variety  is  of  a  creamy-white  color,  smootb 
somewhat  oblong  in  form,  of  about  7  or  8  pounds*  weight,  and  with  quite  hard 
durable  rind ;  evidently  a  good  keeper,  at  least  in  that  climate,  as  shown  bj 
the  good  preservation  of  the  fruit,  then  Just  a  year  old,  from  which  tbe  tet^ 
were  extracted.  This  pumpkin  is  much  used  in  Mr.  Izqulerdo*s  canDery  ^o^ 
marmalades,  the  fibrous  inside  being  made  into  a  very  sweet  prepandno, 
which  does  not  lose  its  stringy  character  and  which  is  termed  dulce  de  akoUott, 
and  the  rind  is  cooked  into  a  soft  creamy  paste  labeled  cretna  de  okaUfit^ 
Both  preparations  are  very  tasty,  with  a  sweet-potato  flavor  eapedaUy  Dotioe 
able  in  the  cream."    (Fischer,) 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  L  No.  86328. 

42971  and  42972. 

From  Dehra  Dun,  United  Provinces,  India.  Presented  by  Mr.  Thoniu 
Tracy.    Received  June  15,  1916.    Notes  by  Mr.  Tracy. 

42971.  BBATTicoimA  orandiflora  (Roth)  WalL    Apocynaces. 

"A  mammoth  creeper  that  has  run  up  to  the  top  of  the  cottOD  tm 
[S.  P.  I.  No.  43Sn2\.  The  blossoms  are  formed  in  a  cluster;  pure  white 
and  fragrant ;  corolla  deep  and  unbroken.  The  corolla  is  about  2  locbes 
deep,  with  an  undulating  border." 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  38560. 

42972.  Bomb  AX  malababicum  DO.    Bombacaceee.  Cotton  tm. 

"  Seeds  from  the  cotton  tree  in  front  of  our  houae.  I  think  the  tree  ti 
from  Africa.    It  is  very  large." 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  40603. 

42973  to  42982. 

From  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  Cuttings  presented  by  Prof.  OL  8.  Sar?ect 
Arnold  Arboretum.    Received  June  30,  1916. 

42973.  Bebbebis  sabgentiana  G.  Schneid.    Berberidaces.        Barberrr 

A  black-buried  barberry  from  western  Hupeh,  China,  reaching  a  beij:^ 
of  2  meters.  It  is  the  only  evergreen  barl)erry  which  has  proved  entirely 
hardy  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  and  for  this  reason  Is  one  of  the  n>o< 
desirable  of  the  recent  Introductions  as  a  garden  plant.  (Adapted  froQ 
Sargent^  Plantae  WiUonianae,  vol  1,  p.  S59,  191S.) 
42974  to  42982.     Rosa  spp.     Rosacese.  Bo« 

42974.    Rosa  banksiopsts  Baker. 

A  very  common  rose  in  western  Hupeh  In  thickets  of  low-growini 
shrubs  on  mountain  slopes  at  altitudes  of  1,300  to  2,000  meter*  t 
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grows  to  a  height  of  3  meters,  has  rose-red  flowers,  coral-red  fruits, 
and  more  or  less  reddish  purple  shoots  and  branches  remarkably  free 
from  prickles.  (Adapted  from  Sargent,  Plantiie  Wilsonianae,  vol,  2, 
p,  322,  1915.) 

42975.  Rosa  sella  Kehd.  and  Wils. 

This  pretty  rose  from  the  mountains  in  northwestern  Shansi 
seems  most  closely  related  to  Rosa  moyesii  Hemsley  and  Wilson, 
which  is  a  much  more  vigorous  plant  with  stout  prickles,  larger 
usually  more  acute  leaflets  pubescent  beneath,  at  least  on  the  mid- 
rib, globose  ovoid  flower  buds  abruptly  contracted  at  the  apex, 
larger  flowers,  and  pinnate  sepals.  It  may  also  be  compared  with 
R.  stoeginzowii  Koehne,  which  differs  chiefly  In  its  stouter,  much- 
flattened  prickles,  the  usually  double  serrate  leaflets  more  or  less 
pubescent  beneath,  in  the  globose-ovoid  flower  buds,  and  in  the  pin- 
nate sepals.  (Adapted  from  Sargent^  Plantae  Wilsonianae,  vol,  2^ 
p,  342,  1915,) 

42976.  Rosa  caudata  Baker. 

"  This  is  a  rose  discovered  by  Wilson  in  western  China.  It  is  one 
of  the  Cinnamomtd  section  of  the  genus,  and  is  a  tall  vigorous  shrub 
with  stout  arching  stems  covered  not  very  thickly  with  stout  spines, 
dark-green  foliage,  and  flowers  about  2  inches  in  diameter,  in  witle, 
sometimes  25-flowered  clusters.  The  beauty  of  the  flowers  is  in- 
creased by  the  white  markings  at  the  base  of  the  pure  pink  petals. 
The  fruit  is  orange-red,  an  inch  long,  gradually  contracted  above 
into  a  narrow  neck  crowne<l  by  the  much-enlarged  calyx  lobes. 
This  handsome  rose  is  flowering  now  for  the  third  year  in  the 
arboretum;  it  is  perfectly  hardy  and  an  excellent  addition  to  the 
roses  of  its  class.**  (Arnold  Arboretum  Bulletin  of  Popular  Infor- 
mation,  new  ser.,  vol,  1,  p.  4^,) 

42977.  Rosa  cobtmbulosa  Rolfe. 

"A  distinct  new  species  with  unarmed  or  sparingly  prickly 
branches  and  numerous  small  flowers  in  corj^mbllke  inflorescences^ 
Flowers  three-fourths  to  1  inch  across.  Petals  broadly  obcordate, 
deep  rose  above,  white  at  the  base.  Fruits  globose,  glandular, 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  long,  crowned  by  the  persistent  sepals. 
Central  China."  (Keiv  Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Information,  New 
Garden  Plants  of  the  Tear  1915,  p.  80.) 

42978.  Rosa  davidi  Cr^p. 

An  orange-fruited,  pink-flowered  rose  from  western  Szechwan, 
China,  reaching  a  height  of  5  meters  at  altitudes  of  1,600  to  3,000 
meters.  It  is  the  species  nearest,  in  China,  to  Rosa  macrophylla 
Lindley  of  the  western  Himalayas.  (Adapted  from  Sargent,  Plantae 
Wilsonianae,  vol,  2,  p.  322,  1915,) 

42979.  Rosa  Helenas  Rehd.  and  Wils. 

"  From  the  seeds  of  a  rose  collected  by  Wilson  in  western  China ; 
a  new  species  of  the  Moschata  group  has  been  raised.  It  is  now 
flowering  in  the  arboretum  for  the  third  year,  and  is  a  vigorous 
and  perfectly  hardy  shrub,  5  or  6  feet  tnll,  with  slender,  arching 
stems  furnished  sparingly  with  short  red  spines,  light-green  cheerful 
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foliage,  and  terminal  and  axillary  many-flowered  dusters  of  imre 
white,  delicately  fragrant  flowers  li  inches  in  diameter  and  bone  iQ 
short,  erect  branchlets.  It  is  a  plant  which  will  be  prized  by  pers>=u> 
who  realize  that  among  the  wild  roses  are  some  of  the  most  bMutifni 
of  all  flowering  plants  and  who  find  a  place  for  them  in  tbeir 
gardens."  {Arnold  Arboreimm  Bulletim  of  Popular  InformaiiM, 
fieio  9er^  vol.  i,  p»  S9, 1915,) 

42980.  BoBA  JACKn  Raider. 

"This  beantifnl  rose  was  introdnced  into  the  arboretum  fn)z 
Korea  several  years  ago  by  Mr.  Jack,  and  when  it  flowered  vis 
named  for  him.  At  about  the  same  time  it  was  named  Id  Englaiid 
Ro9a  bakeri  and  R.  kelleri,  names  which  can  not  be  used  for  it 
however,  as  they  had  previously  been  given  to  other  roses.  It  L< 
one  of  the  Multiflora  roses  with  long  stems  which  lie  flat  on  the 
ground,  lustrous  foliage,  and  pure  white  flowers  2  indies  or  m> 
in  diameter,  in  wide  many-flowered  clusters.  The  flowers  ar^ 
larger  than  those  of  the  Japanese  R,  muUiflora^  and  it  blooms  niiict 
later  than  that  species.  This  rose  is  perfectly  hardy  and  i  first 
rate  garden  plant.  The  hybridizer  ought  to  be  able  to  find  in  It 
a  good  subject  from  which  to  raise  a  race  of  hardy,  late-floveruu: 
rambler  roses."  {Arnold  Arboretum  Bulletin  of  Popular  InformG- 
tion,  new  ser^  vol.  1,  p.  4S,  1915.) 

42981.  Rosa  icxJi.TinjoaA  cathatsrsib  Rehd.  and  Wils. 

"  Rosa  multiflora,  var.  cathayensU;  it  is  a  hardy,  vigoroos,  an*! 
handsome  plant  with  the  habit  of  the  Japanese  R.  multiflora.  Tl> 
flowers  are  from  2  to  2i  inches  in  diameter  and  are  prodaced  it 
large,  many-flowered  clusters,  and  the  large,  conspicuous,  brigtt 
yellow  anthers  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  clear  pink  petals.  T1u5 
rose  may  well  become  a  popular  garden  plant  It  offers  posaib-  - 
ties  which  the  hybridist  will  undoubtedly  take  advantage  of;  ^* 
it  is  of  considerable  historical  interest  as  the  wild  original  of  gardA 
plants  cultivated  probably  for  centuries  by  the  CSiinese  and  knoTr 
in  Europe  and  America  for  more  than  a  hundred  years."  {Artdi 
Arboretum  Bulletin  of  Popular  Information,  new  ser.^  vol,  1,  ^  ^' 
1915.) 

42982.  Rosa  bweqiivzowu  Koehne. 

A  rose  from  western  Szechwan,  with  deep  rose-colored  flow^:^ 
growing  to  a  height  of  5  meters,  at  altitudes  of  2,300  to  3,600  meters- 
The  shoots  are  thickly  covered  with  short,  stout,  flattened  prickk* 
(Adapted  from  Plant  as  Wilsonianae,  vol.  t,  p.  S24,  1915.) 

42983  to  42985.    Akanas  sativxtb  Schult.  f.    Bromeliacee. 

Pineapple 

From  Brisbane,  Australia.    Plants  presented  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Bailey,  dlrecti»r. 
Botanic  Gardens.    Received  Jane  28,  1910. 

42983.  "*  Cayenne  Queen,  smooth  leaf." 

42984.  "  Ripley  Queen,  rough  leaf.** 

42985.  "  McGregor.  A  variety  raised  by  Mr.  E.  Smallman,  of  Onnistor 
and  nnnied  in  honor  of  our  immediate  past  governor.  Sir  WiUi;.: 
McGregor.'*     {Bailey.) 
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From  Colombia.    Seeds  collected  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Gurran.    Received  June  20, 
1916.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Curran. 

42986.  AoHRAS  zapo^fa  L.    Sapotacefc  Sapodilla. 
(A.  ftapota  L.) 

"Good  quality  and  early.  White  or  greenish  flesh.  (Margarita, 
Mompos.  Colombia,  May  20,  1916.)" 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  38859. 

42987.  Anagaboium  ExcELSuic  (Bert,  and  Balb.)  Skeela   Anacardlaceie. 
(A,  rhinocarpus  DC.) 

^  Caracoli.  Large  ornamental  timber  tree.  (Margarita,  Mompos,  Co- 
lombia.)** 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  40987. 

42988.  Annona  makcgbavh  Mart    Annonaceae.  Quayabana. 

"  Ouayahana  del  monte.  Wild  anona.  Tree  in  second-growth  forest. 
Edible  fruit,  6  inches  In  diameter.  Greenish  white  fruit,  slightly  acid. 
(El  Banco,  Colombia.)" 

42989.  BarroA  ACiDA  (Mart.)  Berg.    Myrtacese.  GKiayabo. 

"  Ouayabo.  Tree  20  to  30  feet  Large  yellow  fruit,  few  seeds,  acid, 
3  inches  in  diameter,  white  flesh.  (Papayal,  El  Banco,  (Colombia,  May 
20,  1916.)" 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  42725. 

42990.  Carica  papaya  L.    Papayacese.  Papaya. 

"Large-fruited  iMipaya.  (Margarita,  Mompos,  CJolombia,  May  16, 
1916.)" 

42991.  Licania  platypus  (Hemsl.)  Fritsch.    Rosacese.  Chupa. 

"  Chupa.  Ijarge  fruits,  with  smooth  brown  or  greenish  coat.  Soft, 
yellow,  rather  dry  flesh.  Fruit  4  to  6  inches  long.  2  to  3  Inches  in 
diameter.  Tree  40  to  60  feet  Said  to  bear  at  all  seasona  (Papayal, 
El  Banco,  Colombia,  May  20,  1916.)" 

For  previous  Introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  41485. 

42992  to  42996.     Mangifera  indica  L.    Anacnrdiaceie.  Mango. 

•*  From  Papayal,  El  Banco,  CJolombla,  May  20,  1916." 

42992.  "  Mango  Hobo,    Very  large,  very  yellow,  good  flavor." 

42993.  ^  Mango  lAso,  Large,  one  of  the  earliest,  ripe  March  to 
April.    €k>od  flavor." 

42994.  "Mango  Chupa,    Large  red." 

42995.  "  Mango  Masa.    Yellow  with  dark  lines." 

42996.  "  Mango  Tjechoso.  Commonest  and  best  flavored  of  mangos 
in  this  region.  Very  large  crop  this  year.  Fruit  medium  sized, 
yellow,  very  much  fiber." 

42997.  Crraus  sp.    Rutaceie.  Orange. 

"  Seeds  of  a  large  orange ;  fair  flavor,  sweet.  (Margarita,  Mompos, 
Colombia,  May  15,  1916.)" 

42998.  Annona  MARCoRAvn  Mart.    Annonacese.  Guayabana. 

-  "  Wild  form  of  this  plant  in  the  sectmd-growth  forests  along  the 
Magdalena  River,  possibly  escaped  from  cultivation,  as  most  of  this 
region  has  been  cleared  during  the  last  300  years,  and  grows  up  into 
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the  forests.  Fruits  are  4  or  6  Inches  In  diameter,  heart  sbaped,  and  a 
greenish  white  color ;  not  of  unpleasant  flavor,  but  rather  dry  as  ct<tu- 
pared  with  the  ordinary  caltlrated  forms.** 

For  prevlons  Introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  42988L 

42098.     Bactbis  sp.    PhOBnicacefa  Faln^ 

"  From  Tierras  de  Loba,  Bolivar,  Colombia.** 

43000.  Ohbtsobalaitcts  icaco  L.    Rosacexe.  Icacc. 

"  A  shrub  ft-om  4  to  8  feet  In  height,  much  branched.  Planter!  mir* 
as  an  ornamental  about  the  houi*es  than  for  fruit.  Fruits  white  w-zii 
a  pinkish  bloom,  rather  dry  and  Insipid ;  about  the  size  of  a  wild  (untL." 

For  previous  Introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  33791. 

43001.  Elaeis  melanococca  Gaertn.    Phoenlcaceie.  Patn- 

•'  Palma  corozo.  Palm  with  practically  no  stems,  leaves  borne  fn*- 
within  2  to  3  feet  from  the  gnmnd,  8  to  10  feet  long.  Fruits  borne  it 
den5w  heads,  a  great  part  of  them  Included  among  the  bases  of  the  le«^♦■^ 
Fruits  compressed  and  Irregular,  orange-red  In  color  when  ripe.  T*' 
classes  of  oil  are  obtained,  red  oil  from  the  coating  of  the  seeds  and  j 
clear  oil  from  the  kernels.  The  latter  Is  ver>-  much  prized  as  a  co^^Vi^z 
oil.  The  palm  is  common  In  the  lowlands  among  the  fl(K)ded  areaai  T\v.< 
palm  Is  often  found  growing  under  conditions  similar  to  those  of  car 
flooded  bottom  lands  along  the  Misstaslppi  or  the  Gulf  coast  rtTers." 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  40303. 

43002.  Oebeits  sp.    Cactaces.  Gtctos. 

"  The  plants  reach  a  size  of  from  12  to  20  feet  high.  Fmlts  edib  *. 
about  the  size  of  an  egg,  red,  and  of  a  pleasant  flavor.  Gommoo  pbrt 
of  the  hills  above  the  Bay  Santa  Marta.'* 

43006  to  43006.    Gosrtptum  sp.    Malvacete.  Cotton. 

**  Growing  together  on  a  small  plantation.  Strong  healthy  plants  fsD 
of  flowers  and  fruits  at  the  time  of  collection,  June,  1915." 

43003.  "  Peruvian  cotton."  43005.     "  A  ntioquia  cotton." 

43004.  •*  Bo^o/a  cotton."  43006.     (Colombian.) 

43007.  MouoRDicA  zeylanica  Mill.     Cucurhitaceffi.  Balsam-apple. 

•*  The  Clilnese  gardeners  about  the  American  cities  grow  this  p*a^' 
under  the  name  of  la-kwa,  for  the  edible  pulpy  arils  surrounding  rf.^ 
seeds,  also  for  the  edible  fruit  itself  (which  is  prepared,  usually  by  boillE' 
before  it  is  ripe).  The  rind  is  sometimes  dried  and  used  In  medldoal prep- 
arations. The  odd  seeds  cause  It  to  be  called  the  *  art  pumpkin  *  br  ^'^ 
persona."     {Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol  4,  P-  ^' 

For  previous  Introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  28284. 

43008.  Salix  chilensis  Molina.    Sallcacee.  Willow 
(8.  hnmboldtiana  Willd.) 

"  Ommon  willow  from  the  Magdalena  River  region ;  siae  abont  20  f-t  ' 
In  height,  5  to  6  Inches  in  diameter.  It  has  no  coromeiri«?  ti«».  ^'^•'  ^* 
will  probably  be  useful  for  basket  work.  It  is  probably  8aHt  Aa®- 
hnhffiana,** 

For  previous  introduction,  see  &  P.  I.  No.  28709. 
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43000.    Sapindus  saponaria  L.    Saplndacese.  Soapberry. 

"  Common  tree  of  the  Magdalena  Klver  region ;  size  50  to  60  feet,  and 
the  diameter  is  18  to  24  inches.  Fraits  are  not  commonly  used  in  llils 
region.     An  ornamental  and  useful  timber  tree." 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  4272S. 

43010.     Sksamum  orientale  L.     Pedaliacese.  Sesame. 

(8,  indicum  L.) 

*'  Honholi,  A  low  annual  herb  from  2  to  3  feet  in  height.  Seeds  used 
for  making  sweetmeats.    Commonly  cultivated  in  low  negro  clearings." 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  36896. 

43011.  OsTERDAMiA  MATRELLA  (L.)  Kuntze.    PoEcese.  Grass. 

{Zoysia  pungens  WiUd.) 

From  Yokohama,  Japan.    Purchased  from  the  Yokohama  Nursery  Company. 
Received  May  10,  1916. 

A  creeping  grass,  important  in  binding  coast  sands,  which  does  well  ou  alkali 
soils  and  also  as  a  lawn  grass.    Said  to  be  relished  by  stock. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  34657  for  previous  introduction. 

43012.  Amygdalus  fersica  L.    Amygdalacese.  Peach. 

{Prunus  persica  Stokes.) 

From  Cochabamba,  Bolivia.    Presented  by  Mr.  Johnson  Tumbull.    Received 
June  27,  1916. 

''These  stones  are  remarkably  small  for  peach  stones,  some  of  them  being 
only  half  an  inch  long  and  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  while  the  largest  does 
not  exceed  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  surface  is  rather  smooth, 
the  inequalities  consisting  mostly  of  pits  Instead  of  grooves,  and  they  are 
sharp  pointed  at  the  apex.  The  fruit  is  evidently  a  cling,  and  from  the  amount 
of  flesh  adhering,  there  was  evidently  a  fair  proportion  of  flesh  to  the  size 
of  the  stones.  Cochabamba  is  about  latitude  IT""  20'  S.,  and  the  altitude  is 
about  8,000  feet"   iW.  F.  Wight.) 
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Acacia  cavenia,  42861. 
Acer  bnergerianum,  42821. 

ginnala  semenovii^  42485. 

troMtvetterx  4243a 
Achras    sapota.    See    Achrus    gapota. 

zapota,  42986. 
Achuete,  Bixa  sphaerocarpa,  42^20, 
Actinidia  callosa  henryi^  42688. 
Adamonia  digitata,  42827. 
AgropyruH  cristatum,  42708-^2713. 
Alhizzia  amara,  42828. 

lebbeck,   42809. 
Alcallotiu  Cucurhita  ficifoHa,  42970. 
Alectryon  tomentosum,  42605. 
Alfalfa.     See  Medicago  spp. 
Algaroba,    Proaopis    chUenaia,    42643. 

42719. 
Almond,    wild,    Prunus    spirwsissima, 

42440. 
^{ptnia  exaltaia,  42799. 
Amhcrstia  nohilis,  42902. 
Ammodcndron  conoUui,  42679. 
Ampclopsia  lecoides,  42684. 
Amygdalua        pcraica,        42742-42747, 

42793.  43012. 
Anacardium  excelauMt  42987. 

r/iinoearpi«.       See     Anacardium 
excelsum. 
Ananaa  aativua,  42983-42985. 
Annona  sp.,  42723. 

c/i6rtmom,  42811.  42897-42901. 

glabra,  42836. 

marcgravii,  42988,  42998. 

reticulata,  42792. 

Apple,  Mali«  spp.,  42794,  42795. 
Paradise,  Malua  pumila,  42688. 

Aquilegia  hreviatyla,  42735. 
lactiflora,  42736. 
viridiflora,  42737. 

^rac/it«  hypogaea,  42800,  42801. 
A»aiia  cachemirica,  42607. 

daaifolia,  42612. 
Arftz&,  P«idii*m  guajava,  42545. 
-drf/ermme  mexicana,  42862. 
Ariza,  BroM?n€a  ariara,  42856. 
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Aroeira  brancba,  Lithraea  motteoiiet. 

4254a 
Aroma,  Proropa  iTulaliafia,  42807. 
Arrahidaea  sj^,  42717. 
Arracaclia,     Arracocia 

42455. 
Arracacia  xanthorrhiza,  42455. 
Arrowroot,      Maranta      arundiaaem, 

42463. 
Ar^e/iiisio  cnna,  42682.  4279L 
Arundinaria  faatuosa,  42652. 

gramineaj  42649. 

japonica,  42651. 

marmarea,  42654,42655. 

pygmaettf  42653. 

aifuoniiy  42650. 
Ash,  Fraxinva  ojpycarpa,  4283S. 
AaparaffU9  capenttia,  42760. 

maritimua,  42771. 

officinalia,  42770,  42772. 

acandenay  42773. 

atipularia,  42774. 

trichophyllu9,  42775. 
Atalantia    glauca.      See    Bremoe^w 

Attalea   oohunc,  42707. 
Avenu  harbata,  42734. 
Ittdorictanfl,  42758. 
planiculmis,  42634. 
«feriZ«,  42768. 
I  Ayote    de    pelleja,    Cucurbita    pf^ 
42803,  42804. 

Bacanibti,    Schisolobiuv^    parahftif^' 

42434. 
Bactria  spp..  42855,  42999. 
Balsam-apple.    Momordica    «cif/w»^ 

43007.  . 
Bamboo.     Arundinaria     spp.,    42t*«*^ 

42655. 
Bamboa  spp..  42657,  4265a  4366^ 

42673. 
Chuaquea  quila,  42388. 
Oxytenanthcra  abyaainiea,  42Sr. 
Phylloatachya    spp.,    426nJ^-^'' 
£)a«a  aZ6o-maryi»**<*t  42656. 
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BamhoB  argenteo-sfriatOf  42009. 

aureo'ftriata,  42672. 

nana,  42658. 

alphonse-karri,  42670. 

quadrangtUaris,  42657. 

senanensiSy  42673. 

vittato-argentea,  42671. 

vulgaris,  42668. 
Banauac,  Uvaria  rufa,  42470. 
Baobab,  Adansonia  digiiata,  42827, 
Barberry.    See  Berberis  spp. 
Barley,  Hordeum  spp.: 

Abyssinian,  42888,  42889. 

African.  42390. 

EpTPtian,  42891. 

Saj?gia.  42889. 

Sagia,  42890. 

Sagina,  42890. 

Siberian,  42782. 
Barley-wheat,   Hordeum  (ntermedtum 

comutum,  42390. 
Basella  rubra,  42430. 
Batswing  coral,  Erythrina  vespertUio, 

42466. 
Bean,  bonavist,  DoUchos  lablab,  42577- 
42580. 

broad.    Vicia   faba,   42633,   42641, 
42644-42646. 

Egyptian  tick,  Vicia  faba,  42644. 

Fava  Pavonazza,  Vicia  faba,  42646. 

horse,    Vicia   faba,   42633,   42641, 
42644-42646. 

Parl£*s    runner,    Dolichos    lablab, 
42577. 

scarlet    runner,    DoUchos    lablab, 
42577. 

soy,  Soja  max,  42885-42887. 

white  Cyprus,  Vicia  faha,  42645. 
Beaumont ia  grandiflora,  42971. 
Beech,  Fagus  orientalis,  42438. 
Begonia  sp.,  42820. 
Bejuco    de   sapo,    Stigmaphyllon    sp., 

42729. 
Bellflower,  Campanula  oolora^a,  42615. 
Berberis  spp.,  42635,  42637,  42863. 

fremontii,  42428. 

integerrima,  42636. 

sargentiana,  42973. 
Berthala,  Basella  rubra,  42430. 
Bertholletia  nobilis,  42812. 
Bihao,  Alpinia  exaltata,  42799. 
Bilberry,   Vaccinium   myrtillua,  42640. 
Bixa  sphaerocarpa,  42726. 


Bolen,  Kageneckia  oblonga,  42872. 
Bombax  malabaricum,  42972. 
Bonga  de  China,  Normanbya  mcrrHHi, 
42722. 

de     Jolo,     Normanbya     merrillii, 
42722. 
Bramble.    See  Rubus  spp. 
Brassaiopsis  speciosa,  42618. 
Brazil  nut,  Bertholletia  nobilis,  42812. 
Britoa  acida,  42725,  42989. 
Broom.    See  Cytisus  spp. 
Broumea  arizd,  42856. 
Bucklandia  populnea,  42647. 
Buddleia  globoaa,  42864. 

nivea  yunnanensis,  42685. 
Bulnesia  arbor ea,  42859. 
Bursera  sp.,  42960. 
Buiia  eapUata  pulposa,  42534. 
Byttneria  aspera,  42614. 

Cacao  del  Monte,   Theobroma  pitrpu- 

reum,  42857. 
Cacara  erosa,  42452,  42567,  42740. 
Cactus.    See  Cactus  sp.  and  Cereus  sp. 
Cactus  sp.,  42895. 
Caesalpinia  bonducella.    See  Ouilandi- 

na  bonduc. 
Caimito,  Chrysophyllum  cainito,  42525- 

42527. 
Calafate,  Berberis  sp.,  42863. 
Calceolaria  sp.    See  Fagelia  spw 
Caldcluvia  paniculata,  42865. 
Calpurma  aurea,  42829. 
Campanula  colorata,  42615. 
Canea,  Chusquea  quiVoL,  42388. 
Canelo,  Drimys  tointeri,  42869. 
Canna  sp.,  42866. 
Cannabis  sativa,  42611. 
Cnpoeira   branco,    Solanum    bullatum^ 

42815. 
Caracoli,  Ana>cardium  excelsum,  42987. 
Carcya  austraUs,  42464. 
Carica  papaya,  42968,  42090. 
Carob,  Ceratonia  siUqua,  42G32. 
Carpinus  orientalis,  42437. 
Carrot,  Daucus  carota,  42868. 
Caryopteris  mongholica,  42776. 
Cassia  angustifolia,  42429. 
occidentalis,  42830. 
tora,  42831. 
Coatilla  nicoyensU,  42386. 
Cuuileya  Uiteo,  42625. 
Ctivan,  Acacia  cavenia,  4286L 
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Cobll,  Piptadenia  communis,  42543. 
Cedar,   East   African,   Junipenu  pro- 

vera,  42833. 
Ccratonia  siliqua,  42632. 
Cereus  sp.,  43002. 
Chayota  edulis,  42532. 
Cliayote,  Chayota  eduUs,  42532. 
Chequehue,      Crinodendron     pataffua, 

42867. 
Gherimoya^  Annona  dherimola: 

Chilean,  428^7-42901. 

Concha,  42897. 

Copucha,  42898. 

Peruvian,  42811. 

Plfia,  42899. 

Sandfa,  42900. 

Cherry,  Prunus  spp.: 

bush,  Prunus  tomento$a  endoiri- 

cha,  42576. 
bird,  Himalayan,  Prunua  comuta, 

42581. 
hybrid,  Prunus  eminens,  42582. 
Korean,      Prunus     maximotoiczii, 

42584. 
mountain,  Prunus  prostrata,  42439. 
willow,  Prunus  incana,  42583. 

Chick-pea,  Cicer  arietinum: 
Afrangi,  42530. 
Alfarnate,  42764. 
Andaluz,  42761,  42763. 
Black,  42458. 
Corriente,  42762. 
Egyptian,  42531. 
Indian,  42892-42894. 
Shami,  42531. 

( Spain ) ,  42454, 42456-42462, 42761- 
42764. 
Chloris  paraguaiensis,  42825. 
Chrysohalanus  icaco,  43000. 
ChrysophyUum  cainito,  42525-42527. 
Clnipa,  Licania  platypus,  42991. 
CJiusquea  quila,  42388. 
Cicer    anetinum,    42454,    42456-42462, 
42530.    42531,    42761-42764,    42892- 
42894. 
Citharexylum  barbinerve,  42533. 
Citrullus  vulgaris^  42716. 
Citrus  sp.,  42997. 

limonia,  42606. 
Clematis  armandi,  42686. 
montana  wilsonii,  42687. 
t^eflraricnsis,  42688. 
Coccolohia  sp.,  42724. 


Coccothrinax  argeniea,  42S2(^ 
Cochlospermum  sp.    See  MaximUimea 

sp. 
Cocos    pulposa.      See    Buiia   ca^tm 

pulposa. 
Colocasia     esculenta,     42450,    426S1. 

42802. 
Columbine.    See  AquUegia  spp. 
Coral      tree,     Brythrina     vespeniU-K 

42466. 
Coriaria  thymifolia,  42817. 
Com,  flint.  Zea  mays,  424oL 
Papago,  Zea  mays,  42642. 
Quebec  yellow,  Zea  mays,  4261^ 
Cornel,  Comus  paucinertHs,  42759. 

Bentham's,  Comus  capitata^  42jS7. 
Conius  capUata,  42597. 
paudnervis,  42759. 
Cotoneaster  nan-shan,  42690. 
Cotton,  Gossypium  s^pp.: 
Antloquia,  43005. 
Bogota,  43004. 
Caravonica.  42806. 
Colombian,  43006. 
(Guatemala).  42806. 
Oaxaca,  42463. 
(Panama),  42816. 
Peruvian,   43003. 
Cotton    tree,    Bombax    malaharinm, 

42972. 
Courbarll,  Hymenaea  courbarU^  42727. 
Crab  apple,  Malus  glaucescens^  42731 
Crinodendron  patagua,  42867. 
Cucumis  melo,  4284(M2849. 
Cucurbita  ficifolia,  42970. 

pepo,  42803.  42804. 
Culen,  Psoralea  glandulosa,  42876. 
Cullay,  Quillaja  saponaria,  42877. 
Currant,  Ribes  spp.,  42780,  42781 
Custard-apple,       Annona      reticulata 

42792. 
Cyphomandra  betacea,  42S98. 

fragrans,  42599. 
Cytisus  dallimorei,  42552. 

paUidvs,  42573. 

stenopetalus,  42572.  42574. 

Daucus  carota,  42868. 
Deutzia  longifolia  veitchU,  42691. 
Dewberry,  Rubus  oaesius,  42639. 
Dioscorea  daemona,  42524. 
IHospyros    kaki,    42553-42565,   4f^^ 

42675. 
nisporum  calcaratum,  42616. 
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DoUchas    lahlab,   42577-42580. 
Dfimys  toirUeri,  42869. 

Elaeagmu  angustifoUa^  42680l 
Ekteis  melanococca,  43001. 
Engelhardtia  aceriflora,  42765. 
Enterolobium  titnbauva^  42535. 
Eremocitrus  glauca,  42465. 
Erythrina  vespertilio,  42466. 
Erythroxylon  sp.,  42431. 
EscalJonia  revoluta,  42870. 
Espino  de  los  bafiados,  CitJiarewyUun 

barbinerve,  42533. 
Eucalyptus  miniata,  42467. 
Eugenia  pungena,  42536. 

Fagelia  sp.,  42871. 

Fag  lis  orientalis,  42438. 

Fantaka,  Neyraudia  madagascarienHs, 

42529. 
Fava  Pavcnazza,  Vicia  faba,  42646. 
Feng  hsiang  shn,   Hquidambar    for- 

mosanaf  42822. 
Ficua  subtriplinervia,  42537. 
Fig   marigold.     See   MesenibryantT^e- 

mum  spp. 
Fragaria  chiloensis,  42810. 
moschatay  42738. 
veaca,  42721. 
Fraxinus  oxycarpa,  42838. 
Fresa,  Fragaria  vesca,  42721. 
Frutilla,  Rubua  geoides,  42566. 

Gacia.     Cytiaua    ttenopetahia,    42672, 
42574. 
blanca,  Cyiisus  pMiduSj  43X^, 
Garbanzo,   Cicer  arietinum^  42454. 
de  CastUla,  42456. 
del  Pais,  42457. 
Negro,  42458. 
Oaultheria  tricTiophyUa,  42617. 
iJlvditHa  oatpica,  42777. 
(Uycine  hispida.    See  8oja  mas. 
Ooinero,  Ficus  aubtripUnervia,  42537. 
Gossypium  spp.,  42458,  42806,  42816, 

43003-13006. 
Gourd,  Lagenaria  vulgaris,  42873. 
Gram.  Ci^er  arieiinum,  42454. 
Grape,  Yitis  app.,  42477-42519. 

hybrid      Grimaldl.       See     under 
42477-42519. 
Ruggeri.     See    under    42477- 

42519. 
Paul»en.    See    under    42477- 
42519. 


Grass,  Arena  spp.,  42684,  42734,  42758, 
42768. 
Chloris  paragvaiensia,  42825. 

Neyraudia    madagaacarienaia^ 

42529. 
Oaterdamia  m^atrella,  42389,  426TS, 

42839,  43011. 
Panicum  laerHfolium,  42608. 
Saccharum  biflorum,  42551. 
Tripaacum  laxum^  42967. 
Grevillca  laurifolia,  42837. 
Ground  cherry,  Phyaalia  grandiflora, 

42528. 
Guabiyti,  Eugenia  pungena,  42536. 
Guanavito,  An^iona  sp.,  42723. 
Guaranguay,  Tecoma  atana,  42547. 
Guava,  Paidium  guajava: 
Argentine,  42544,  42545. 
Mexican,  42858. 
Safeda,  42387. 
Sufeda,  42387. 
Guayabana,       Annona       marcgravii, 

42988,  4299& 
Guayabo,  Britoa  acida,  42725,  42989. 
Gnayacan     tola,     Bulneaia     arborea, 

42859. 
GuHandina  bonduc,  42521. 

Habas,  Yicia  faba,  42633b 
Hakea  cucullata,  42600. 
elliptica,  42601. 
laurina^  42602. 
auaveolena,  42603. 
varia,  42604. 
Hamus,  Cicer  arietinum,  42454. 
Hau  Kuahiwl,  Hibiacadelphua  giffard^ 

anua,  42879. 
Hedyttarnm  horeale,  42676. 
Helicterea  ovata,  42432. 
Hemp,  Cani^bia  saliva,  42611. 
Henna,  Lawsonia  inermia,  42860. 
Herdanera,  Cytisua  palUdua^  42573. 
Hibiacadelphua  giffardianus,  42879. 
Hibiscus  lunarifolius,  42832. 

aabdaHffa,      42471-42475,      42818. 
42819. 
Hielaman  tree,  Erythrina  veapertilio, 

42466. 
Holcua  aorghum,  42699-42706. 
Honey  locust,  Oleditaia  caapica,  42777. 
Honeysuckle.  See  Lonicera  spp. 
Honeysuckle  tree.  New  Zealaml,   Ry- 

mandra  excclsa,  42850. 
Houholi,  Sesamum  orientale,  43010. 
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Hordeum      intermedium      comutum, 

42390. 
vulgare     coeleMte,     42732,    42888, 
42889. 
pallidum,  42890,  42891. 
Hornbeam,  oriental,  Carpinus  orienta- 

//«,  42437. 
Hsiaiig  yiian.  Citrus  limonia,  42606. 
Huang    lien    shu,    Pistacia    chinenHs, 

42823. 
Huigan,  SchinuM  huigan,  42878. 
Hiiirpo,  Maytenu8  boaria,  42874. 
Hymenaca  courbarU,  42727. 

Icaco,  Chrysobalanua  icaco,  43000. 
Ice    plant,    Mesembryanthemum   flori- 

bundum,  42446. 
Indigo.    See  Indigofera  spp. 
Indigofera  glandulosa,  42609. 

tinctoria,  42741. 
Ink  plant,  Phytolacca  sp.,  42854. 
Inodes  neglecta,  42522. 

Junipcrus  procera,  42833. 

Kaffir      orange,     Strychnos   .  Mpinosa, 

42596. 
Kageneckia  oblonga,  42872. 
Kaki,  Diospyros  kaki: 

Birodo-gaki,  42560. 

Gauzan,  42675. 

Hagakushi,  42553. 

Kabuto-gosho,  42555. 

Kiara,  42556. 

Kuharu,  42674. 

Kuramitsu,  42558,  42.563. 

Kuro-gaki,  42560. 

Midzushima,  42561,  42562. 

Oku-gosho,  42559. 

Otani,  42554. 

Saburoza,  42557,  42564. 
Eapoelasan,     Nephelium     lappaceum, 

42814. 
Eitsangy,  Ifeyraudia  madagascariensis, 

42529. 
Knightia  excelsa.    See  Rymandra  ex- 

celsa, 
Euuiquat,  Australian  desert,  Eremocit- 

ru8  glauca,  42465. 
Kuoho,  Colocasia  esculenta,  42450. 

Lagenaria  vulgaris,  42873. 
Laniana  sellowiana,  42538. 
Larch,  Larix  sibiricd,  42681. 


Larix  Hbirica,  42681. 
Lathyrus  pratensis,  43ffn. 
lAHosonia  inermis,  42860. 
Lebbeck  tree,  Albiezia  lebbeek,  42ftie. 
Lemon,     Szechwan,     Citrus    UwmiA^ 

42606. 
Leucaena  glauca,  42539. 
lAcania  platypus,  42991. 
Llgnum-vlt»,  Colombian,  ButnMia  o? 

borea,  42859. 
LUac,  Syringa  giraldii,  42696. 
JJmonium  fruticans,  42575. 
Lingue,  Persea  Ungue,  42875. 
IJquidambar  formosana,  42^. 
lAthraea    aroe%rinh<i.      See   IMna 
molleoides. 

moUeoides,  42540. 
Litsea  zeylatUca,  42618. 
Lonicera  macrantha,  42619. 

simUU  delavayi,  42692. 
Ltumlia  gratissima,  42620. 
Lysicarpus  temifolius,  42826. 

Macadamia  minor,  42468. 
Madura  Platano,  Burscra  sp.,  429©. 
Mai  ten,  Maytenus  boaria,  42874, 
Malus  sp.,  42795. 

astracanica,  42794. 

glaucescens,  42760. 

punUla,  42638. 
Mammea  americana,  42813. 
Mamey,   Mammea  amerirfina,  42815. 
Mangifera  indica,  42992-42996. 
Mango,  Mangifera  indica: 

Chupa,  42994. 

Hobo,  42992. 

I..echoso,  42096. 

Liso,  42993. 

Masa,  42995. 
Maple.    See  Acer  spp. 
Maranta  arundinacea,  42463w 
Matico,  Buddleia  globosa,  42861 
MaximUianea  sp.,  42718. 
Maytenus  boaria,  42874. 
Medicago  falcata,  42714,  42715. 

sativa,  42733. 
Meibomia  sp.,  42805. 
Melon,  Adan,  Cucumis  melo,  42842. 

Akurtsl,  Cucumis  m«to,  42847. 

Amir,    Cucumis    melo,  42849. 

Ananas.  Cucumis  melo,  42840. 

Aramnd,  Cucumis  melo,  428*3. 

Batrin,  Cucumis  melo,  42814. 
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Melon,  Danfar,  Cucumis  mclo,  42845. 

Maiskaja,  Cucumis  melo,  42849. 

summer,  Oucumis  melo,  42846. 

Tsama,  Citrullus  vulgaris,  42716. 

Urlik,    Cucumis  melo,   42841. 

winter,  Cucumig  melo,  42848. 
Mesembryan  the  mum    aeqwUaterale, 
42444. 

bicolor,  42445. 

/ioribundum,  42446. 

pugioniformet  42447. 

spectabile,  42448. 
AietroMideros  robusta,  42851. 

tamentosa,  42852. 
Microtropif  diMcolor,  42621. 
Mimosa  sp.,  42438. 

sensitiva,  42541. 
MoUe    a    beber,    Lithraea  molleoides, 

42540. 
Momordica  eeylanica,  48007. 
M*Qaaqaa,  Stfpchnos  gemtrdi,  42904. 
M*Tamba.  Strychnos  spinosa,  42903. 
Myroxylon  toluiferum.    See  Toluifera 
balsamnm, 

Negro  coffee.  Cassia  ocoidentdUs,  42830. 
Nephelium  lappaceum,  42384,  42814. 

mutabile,  42386. 

twnefitosum.     See   Alectryon    to- 
mentosum, 
Tfeyraudia  ma4aga^caHensis,  42529. 
Normanbya  merrUUi,  42722. 

Oak.  New  Zealand,  Vitex  lucens,  42790. 

Oats.    See  Avena  c^p. 

Olea  chrysophylla,  42834. 

Oleaster,   Elaeagnus   angusiifoliaf 

42680. 
Ombfi,  Phytolacca  dioica,  425^ 
Orange,  Citrus  sp^,  42997. 
Oreja    de    negro,    Enterolobium    tim- 

bouva,  42535. 
Oryza  sativa,  42880-42884. 
Osterdamia    mvtreUa^    42389,.  42678, 

42839,  43011. 
Oxytcnanthera  abyssinica,  42836. 

Pachyrhizus   angulatus.     See   Cacara 

erosa. 
Palgufn,  Buddleia  globosa,  42864. 
Palm,  Attalea  cohune,  42707. 

Bactris  spp.,  42855,  42999. 

Butia  capitata  puJposa,  42534. 

Coccothriuiix  argentea,  42520. 


Palm,  Cofaime,  Attalea  cohnne,  ^ZKYI. 

Gorozo,  Elaeis  melanoeocca^  43001. 

Inodes  neffteeta,  42522. 

Monaco,  Attdtea  cohunCy  42707. 

Nontianbya  merriUii,  42722. 

rattan,  Bactris  sp.,  42855. 
Palo  de  lanza,  Terminalia  trifoliata, 

42548. 
Panax  pseudoginseng,  42622. 
Panicum  laevifolium,  42608. 
PaSlil,  Buddleia  globosa,  42864. 
Papaya,  Carica  papaya,  42968,  42900. 
Patagua,  Crinoderidron  patagua,  42SG7. 
Pauloumia  duclouxii,  42693. 
Pavetta  zimmermanniana,  42767. 
Peach,     Amygdalus     persica,     42742- 

42747,  42793,  43012. 
Peanut,     Arachis     hypogaea,     42800, 

42801. 
Pear.    See  Pyrus  spp. 
Persea  lingue,  42875. 
Persimmon,  Japanese.    See  Kakt 
Phyllostachys  aurea,  42667. 

bambu^oides,  42664. 
castillonis,  42659. 
marliacea,  42665. 

kumasaca,  42666. 

nUtis.     See  Phyllostachys  pubes- 
cent. 

nigra.    See  Phyllostachys  puberuia 
nigra. 

puberula,  42660. 
nigra,  42663. 

pubcscens,  42661. 

heterocycla,  42662. 
Physalis  grandiflora,  42528. 
Phytolacca  ap.,  42864. 

dioica,  42542. 
Picrodendron  medium ,  42628. 
Pifian,  Coriaria  thymifoUa,  42817. 
Pine,  Pinus  sp.,  4277a 

white-barked,     Pinus     bungeana, 
42730. 
Pineapple,  Ananas  sativus: 

Cayenne  Queen,  42983. 

McGregor,  42985. 

Ripley  Queen,  42984. 
Pinus  sp.,  42778. 

bungeana,  42730. 
Piptadenia  communis,  4254S. 
Pistache,  Pistacia  chinensis,  42823. 
Pistacia  chinensis,  42823, 
Pittosporum  tenuifolium,  42853. 
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Plane  tree,  oriental,  Platanus  orien- 

talis,  42648. 
Platanus  orientalis,  42G48. 
Puhutukawa,  Metrosideros  tomentosa, 

42852. 
Pond-apple,  Annona  glabra^  42836. 
Poppy,  Mexican,  Argemane  mewicana, 

42862. 
Potentilla      fruticosa      viLnwriniana, 

42694. 
PHnsepia  utUis,  42623. 
Prosopis  chilensis,  42643,  42719. 

julifiora.    See  Prosopis  chMensis, 

vidalUma,  42807. 
Prune,  Prunus  sp.,  42748. 
Prunus  sp.,  42748. 

cornutat  42581. 

ewiwrrw,  42582. 

incana,  42583. 

maximotviczii,  42584. 

persica.    See  Amygdalus  persica. 

prostrata,  42439. 

spinosissima,  42440. 

tomentosa  endotricha,  42576. 
Psidium  guajava,  42387,  42544.  42545, 

42858. 
Psoralea  glandulosa,  42876. 
Pterogyne  nit  ens,  42546. 
Piilussan,  \cphelium  mutabile,  42385. 
Pumpkin,  Cueurbita  pepo,  42803,  42804. 
Puriri,  Vitex  lucens,  42790. 
Pyracantha     crenulata     yunnanensis^ 

42689. 
Pyrus  amygdaliformiSf  42796. 

canescens,  42779. 

nivalis,  42797. 

Sinai,  42798. 

sitiaica.    See  Pyrus  sinai, 

Quiaca,   Caldcluvia  paniculata,  42865. 
Quillaja  saponaria,  42550,  42877. 
Quillay,     Quillaja     saponaria,     42550, 
42877. 

Rambutan,      Nephelium      lappaceum, 

42384,  42814. 
Rata,  Metrosideros  robusta,  42851. 
Reuealmia  exaltata.     See  AZpi'nia  e*- 

altata. 
Reseda,  Latcsonia  inermis,  42860. 
Ribes  flavum,  42780. 

graveolenSj  42739. 

griffithii,  42624. 

Zo&Z>ii.  42749. 

muUiflorum,  42781. 


Rice,  Oryza  sativa,  42^(V42ffii 
Rodgersia  ctesculifolia,  42095b 
i^o«a  2»anX»tof>«iJi,  42974. 
bella,  42975. 
caudata,  42976. 
oorym&iito«a,  42977. 
datHffi,  42978. 
helenae,  42979. 
/ac^ii.  42980. 
multiflora  cathayenHs,  4298L 

5icc(7m2:ou7ii,  42982. 
Rosea,  Helicteres  ovata,  42432. 
Roscoea  elatior.    See  Cait/Zeiio  2«<ea. 
RoFe.     See  /2o<a  spp. 
Uoselle,    Hibiscus    sabdariffa,   42471- 
42475,  42818,  42819. 

Archer,  42472. 

Rico.  42471. 

Temprano,  42474. 

Victor,  42473. 
Rubber,    Nlcoya,    CastUla  nieopensii, 

42386. 
Rubus  sp„  42476. 

biflorus  quinqueftorus,  4^86L 

caesius,  42639. 

coreanus,  42585. 

discolor,  42750. 

fastigiatus,  42751. 

geoides,  42r>66. 

godronii,  42752. 

hirtus,  42753. 

hoffmeisterianus,  42782. 

itiermw,  42783. 

inoperius,  42588. 

lasiostylus  dizygos,  42587. 

lejeunei,  42754. 

leucostachys,  42784. 

Zi9kfteianiM.  42785. 

/ine(i«ti«,  42626. 

wie«o^aetis,  42589. 

nitidus,  42755. 

omeiefUM,  42590. 

pubescens,  42591. 

r/u>mmfoUu«,  4278a 

rttdi«,  42756. 

sanctus,  42787. 

«fct&etanu«,  42592. 

tAun&er^it  glabellus,  42593. 

thyrsiflorus,  42788. 

triane;iiM,  42594. 

ulmifolius  bellidifionu,  42766. 

1;e«ttttf^{,  42789. 
tHoariu«,  42595. 
wahlbergii,  42757. 
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Rye,  SecaJe  eereale,  4^St4SfT. 
Rymandra  exceUa,  42850. 

Sahfil  nefflecta.    See  Inode$  netflecta. 
Saccharum  biflorum,  42551. 
Salix  chilenHs,  49008. 

humboldUana.     See  SaHx  chUen- 
Hs. 
Salvia  cam^anulata,  ^2IS2fI, 
Salvia    morada,   Lantana   seUowianGf 

42538. 
Sandalwood,    false,    Ximenla    ameri- 

cana,  42SQe. 
8apindu9  «ap<maria,  42728,  43009. 
Sapodilla,  Achraa  zapota,  42986. 
Sarcococca   pruniformis.     See   Sarco- 
cocea  saligna. 
aaligna,  42628. 
Saaa  all>o-inarffinata,  42656. 
Schinua     dependens.       See     Sehinus 
huigan, 
hitigan,  42878. 
Schizolobium  exceUum,    See  Schizolo- 

hium  parahylmm. 
parahyhum,  424M. 
Sea     lavender,    Hmonlum    fmUoans, 

42675. 
Secale  oereale,  42427. 
Scchium  ediOe.    See  Chayota  e<2i..»«. 
Senna,  Tinnivelly,  Cassia  angustifolia, 

42429. 
SensitiYE,  Mimosa  sensitiva,  42541. 
Sensitive     plant,     Mimosa     sensitiva, 

42541. 
Sesame,  Sesanwm  orientate,  43010, 
Sesamium  indicum.    See  8esam/um  ori- 
entale. 
orientale,  43010. 
Sballa,  Holcus  sorghum,  42699-42706. 
Shanzbl,  Coriaria  thymifolia,  42817. 
Sideroxylon  dulcificum.    See  Synsepa- 

lum  dulcificum. 
Sietc    camisas,    Escallonia    revoluta, 

42870. 
Soapberry,  Sapindus  saponaria,  42728, 

43009. 
iioja  maw,  42885-42887. 
Solanum  huUatum,  42815. 
Sorghum,     Holcus     sorghum,     42699- 

42706. 
Sorghum    vulgare.      See  Holous    sor- 
ghum. 


Spiraea  toilsoni,  42449. 

Statice  fruticans.    See  Limonium  frur 

ticans, 
StiinnaphyUon  sp.,  42729. 
Strawberry,  Fragaria  vesca,  42721. 

Hautbois,      Fragaria      moschata, 
42738. 

Chilean,       Fragaria       chUoensis, 
42810. 
Birobilanthes  /laccidifoUus,  42808. 

pecHnatus,  42629. 
Strychnos  gerrardi,  42904. 

spmosa,  42596,  42903. 
Susong  calabao,  Uvaria  rufa,  42470. 
Syncarpia  hUlii,  42469. 
Synsepalum  dulcificum,  42824. 
Syringa  giraldii,  42696. 

Tamarisk.    See  Tam^rix  spp. 
Tamarix  florida  albiflora,  4244iL 

karelini  hirta,  42442. 

pentarhdray  42443. 
Taro,  Colocasia  esculenta: 

Kuoho,  42450. 

Lihllihl  moliua,  42631* 

Szechwan,  42802. 
Tecoma  stans,  42547. 
Terminalia  trifoliata,  42548. 
Theohroma  purpureum,  42867. 
ThHnax  argeniea.     See  Coccothrinax 
argentea. 

Tlaca,  CaldcUivia  paniculata,  42865. 
Tienhua,    fiftroWton<^e«   flaccidifolius, 

42808. 
Timbo,  EnteroloMum  timbouva,  42535. 
Tipu,  Tipuana  tipu,  42649. 
Tipuana  speciosa.     See  T<pwana  fipti. 

ttpi*,  42549. 
Toluifera  balsamum,  42720. 
Toulu,  Toluifera  balsamum,  42720. 
Tree-tomato.    See  CypJtomandra  spp. 
Triouspidaria  dependens.     See  Crino- 

dendron  patagua. 
Tripsacum  laxum,  42967. 
Triticum      aestivum,      42391-42421, 
42568,  42905-i2966. 
dttrww,   42422-42426,   42569-42571, 

42731. 
turgidum,  42426. 

vulgare.     See  Triticum  aestivum, 
I'urpcntine     tree,     £fy»carpia     hillUf 
42469. 
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Utaria  rufa,  42470. 

Vaccinium  myrtillus^  42640. 
Vetchling,  yellow,  Lathyrus  pratensU, 

42677. 
Viburnum  carlesUj  42697. 

cylindricum,  42630. 

davidi,  42688. 
Vicia  faba,  42633.  42641,  42644-42646. 
Vijao  grande.  Alpmia  exaltata,  42799. 
Virar6,  Pterogyne  nitens,  42546. 
ntex  lucem,  42790. 
Vitis  spp..  42477-42519. 

Wheat,  Triticum  spp.: 
Australian,  42394. 
Baard  Koren.  42397,  42420. 
Bengal,  42425. 

Bihar.    42905-42943,    42945-42966. 
Blue  Beard,  42423. 
Bob's,  42412. 
Bosjesveld,  42417. 
Celliers,  42401. 
CilUers,  42401. 
Defiance,  42396. 
Delaware,  42414. 
durum.  42422-42425,  42560-425n. 

42731. 
Du  Toit'8  Koren,  42393. 
Early  Beard,  42392. 
Early  spring,  42416. 
Ekstein,  42410. 
Geluks  Koren,  42419. 
Gluyas,  42405. 
Golden  Ball,  42424. 
Ijzervark,  42426. 
Klein  Koren,  42408. 
Bool  Koren,  42S95w 


Wheat,  Kolonle  Root  Korea,  42391 

Media,  42422. 

Ou  Baard,  42404. 

Poulard.  42426. 

Primrose,  42415. 

Pusa  No.  106.  42944. 

Red   Egyptian,  42398. 

Rooi  Els.  42421. 

Kaal  Koren.  42406. 

Rustproof,  42403. 

Sibies  Koren,  42407. 

Spanish,  42568-42OTL 

spring,  42411. 

Stromberg  Rooi  Koren,  4239S. 

Talawair,  42400. 

Transvaal  Wol,  42399. 

White  Australian.  42413. 

Wit  Baard  Koren.  42401 

Wol  Koren,  4241& 

Wolhuter,  42409. 

Zwartbaard,  42425. 
Wheat  -  grass,    Agropyron    crifMvn, 

42708-42713. 
Willow,  Salix  chilcMU,  43008. 
Wormseed,     Artemisia    cina,    4iJC 
42791. 

Xim^nia  americana,  42896. 


IC>'>1 


Yah  feng.  Acer  buergerianwn,  42j£ 
Yam,  Dioscarea  d<iemona,  42524. 
Yam-bean,  Cacara  erosa,  42452,  42561. 
42740. 

Xea  mays,  42451.  42610,  42642. 
Zhanzhi,  Ooriaria  thynUfolia,  42S17. 
Zoysia  pungeni.    See  OMterdtum  •^ 
trella. 
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INTBOBTJCTOBT  STATEHEKT. 

This  inrentory  represents  a  period  of  great  unrest  and  lists  but 
few  introductions  by  agricultural  explorers  who  were  in  foreign 
countries.  It  covers  a  period  when  shipping  facilities  were  more 
unsettled  than  they  had  been  at  any  time  from  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  up  to  the  time  of  America's  entrance  into  it.  In  consequence 
it  is  one  of  the  smallest  inventories  that  have  been  issued  for  years. 

Notwithstanding  these  handicaps,  some  important  introductions 
are  described  in  it ;  and  these  it  may  be  well  to  emphasize. 

The  growing  realization  among  manufacturers  of  the  importance 
of  the  discovery  of  the  hydrogenation  of  vegetable  oils  is  rapidly  put- 
ting the  palm  oils,  nut  oils,  and  all  other  oils  in  quite  a  new  category. 
As  one  chemist  has  expressed  it:  ^^ Since  these  discoveries^  which 
have  made  it  possible  to  transmute,  so  to  speak,  vegetable  oils  into 
all  sorts  of  siibstances  useful  to  man,  the  oil  industries  are  coming  to 
be  understood  as  of  greater  importance  to  the  human  race  than  the 
great  steel  and  iron  industries." 

It  is  therefore  from  this  new  point  of  view  of  the  importance  of 
vegetable  oils  that  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  Brazil  nut  (No. 
43114)  in  Ceylon  and  the  Straits  Settlements  is  worth  recording  and 
action  upon  the  problem  of  its  forest  planting  in  Porto  Bico  urged. 
The  Java  almond,  CanariuTn  indwum  (No.  43024),  not  only  one  of 
the  stateliest  avenue  trees  in  Java,  but  also  a  tree  yielding  an  abun- 
dance of  large^kerneled  nuts,  the  oil  from  which  has  been  successfully 
used  by  the  Dutch  in  emulsions  as  an  infant  food,  is  worthy  of 
study.  The  soft  lumbang  of  the  Philippines,  Aleurites  trisperma 
(No.  48389),  which  yields  a  quicker  drying  oil  than  the  true  lum- 
bang, A,  mohiccama^  may  prove  adapted  to  culture  in  Porto  Rico  or 
Cuba;  and  its  introduction  brings  up  the  whole  question  of  the 
hybridization  of  the  various  species  of  Aleurites,  the  members  of 
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which  genus  yield  such  closely  allied  but  specific  products.  There 
are  no  records  of  any  work  of  selection  or  hybridization  haTin^  ya 
been  done  with  these  rapid-growing  trees.  The  remarkable  results 
which  have  been  obtained  by  physicians  in  the  treatment  of  leprosy 
with  chaulmoogra  oil  and  the  isolation  of  the  effective  principk 
of  this  oil  by  Dr.  Power  have  made  it  seem  important  to  introdiK^e 
and  acclimatize  in  our  tropical  possessions  the  invaluable  tree, 
Hydnocarpu^  kurzii  (No.  48227).  Wliether  the  amounts  of  ci 
yielded  by  the  f evillea  (No.  48213) ,  a  forest  climber  of  Jamaia 
will  warrant  its  cultivation  is  a  question. 

Useful  hardy  palms  are  so  few  in  number  that  the  testing  out  o: 
two  little-known  ones  from  Argentina,  by  Dr.  H.  Nehrling.  at  li^* 
remarkable  place  at  Gotha,  Fla.,  is  a  matter  of  particular  intm^t. 
These  palms  would  seem,  to  be  adapted  to  a  wide  range  of  territ-vj 
throughout  northern  Florida,  since  they  were  quite  uninjured  by  u 
freeze  of  February,  1917,  when  the  temperature  went  down  to  2<'  F. 
One  of  them,  Butia  bonnefi  (No. 43116), bears  edible  fruits  tlie ?a! 
of  a  plum,  having  an  apricot  flavor  and  being  intensely  fragrart 
and  very  juicy.  They  are  orange-yellow  with  a  red  cheek,  ami  . 
single  bunch  borne  by  one  of  Dr.  Nehrling's  trees  comprisetl  ^^ 
fruits.  The  other  species,  Butia  capitata  pulposa  (No.  432SSK  i- 
quite  as  hardy,  and  bore  fruit  clusters  of  a  thousand  edible  frii> 
weighing  60  pounds.  Both  are  suited  to  the  high  pine  lan<i>  * 
Florida,  where  economic  plants  are  particularly  needed. 

From  Italian  Somaliland  the  yeheb  nut,  Cordeauxia  etMu  (^•" 
43260),  has  been  again  introduced.  The  fact  that  it  contains  akx 
12  per  cent  of  albuminoids,  11  per  cent  of  oil,  26  per  cent  of  supn. 
and  87  per  cent  of  other  carbohydrates  and  that  it  is  said  to  be  pi^ 
f erred  to  rice  and  dates  by  tiie  inhabitants  should  entitle  it  t> 
especial  consideration  in  the  southwestern  arid  regions.  The  degree 
of  cold  that  it  will  stand  is  a  factor  to  be  determined. 

Of  forage  plants  recently  introduced,  few  have  come  to  us  ^' 
so  high  a  recommendation  as  Pennisetum  purpureum  (No.  4^^- 
the  gift  of  Mr.  B.  Harrison,  of  Burringbar,  New  South  Wales.  1- 
dry  seasons,  plants  under  observation  in  Australia  made  a  gn^^- 
of  11  feet.    The  plant  is  succulent,  greatly  relived  by  stock,  nc'y 
than  green  maiee,  and  remains  green  even  during  six  or  eight  moDt:  • 
of  drought  when  other  plants  are  dried  up.    It  is  a  perennial  J^' 
27  tons  per  aci^^  and  is,  altogether,  considered  to  be  an  ideal  ion: 
crop  for  arid  regions. 

The  Spanish  garbanzo  {Cicer  arietinum) ,  although  grown  no^ t. 
limited  extent  in  California,  is  not  given  the  consideration  that 
deserves  when  it  is  recollected  that  it  is  the  staple  food  of  the  p  • 
classes  in  Spain  and  is  grown  in  large  quantities  in  Mexico  and  shipi'' 
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to  Spain  by  thousands  of  tons.    A  collection  from  Seville  should 
aw&l^n  new  interest  in  this  dry-region  legume  (Nos.  43273  to  43280). 

It  would  seem  reasonable  that  the  Buchanania  (No.  43038),  from 
the  dry  forests  of  Burma  and  Tndia,  which  is  leafless  for  a  period 
and  which  ascends  to  an  altitude  of  3,000  feet,  might  be  adapted  to 
Florida  and  that  its  pellucid  gum  and  varnish,  as  well  as  its  oily 
kernels,  which  are  said  to  resemble  in  flavor  something  between  the 
almond  and  the  pistache  and  to  be  much  prized  as  a  anveetmeat,  may 
become  articles  of  importance,  much  as  the  products  of  the  pistache, 
to  which  it  is  related,  are  beginning  to  be  in  California. 

A  large  collection  of  fruit  varieties,  mostly  of  New  Zealand  origin 
and  comprising  some  selections  and  hybrids  made  by  W.  E.  Lippiatt. 
J.  F.  Smith,  and  H.  E.  Sharp,  is  already  making  a  good  showing  in 
the  trial  nurseries  at  Chico,  Calif. ;  and  American  horticulturists  will 
le  interested  to  learn  whether  any  of  them  prove  especially  adapted 
to  American  conditions  (Nos.  43124  to  43186). 

Twenty  years  ago  Prof.  Hansen  obtained  for  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  some  seed  of  a  Russian  sweet  corn  called  the  MalakofF. 
This  variety  appears  in  the  Canadian  gardens  under  the  name  Early 
Malcolm  and  has  even  been  crossed  with  the  Early  Adams,  produc- 
ing a  new  variety  called  Early  Ottawa.  These  seem  to  be  the  only 
varieties  which  are  early  enough  to  mature  properly  in  the  region 
r.round  Ottawa,  Canada,  and  therefore  deserve  to  be  better  known 
in  northern  regions  with  similar  short  seasons  (Nos.  43117  and  43118). 

The  breeders  in  the  northern  tier  of  States  who  are  engaged  in  the 
production  of  hardier  raspberries  will  take  a  particular  interest  in 
the  selections  of  Rvlms  atrigosus  which  were  made  by  Mr.  M.  J. 
Dorsey,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Dorsey  was  sent  as  an 
explorer  to  the  Riding  Mountains  and  Lake  Winnipeg,  where  he 
found  wild  forms  of  especial  promise  for  breeding  and  selection 
purposes  (Nos.  43195  to  43201). 

The  botanical  determinations  of  these  introductions  have  been 
made  and  the  nomenclature  revised  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Skeels  and  the 
descriptive  and  botanical  notes  arranged  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Van  Eseltine, 
who  has  also  had  general  supervision  of  this  inventory,  as  of  all  the 
publications  of  this  office.  The  manuscript  of  this  inventory  has 
been  prepared  by  Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Kelley. 

David  Fairchild, 
Agricultural  Explorer  in  Charge. 

Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction, 

Washingtarij  D,  C'.,  September  10^  1919. 
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43013.  Cacara  palmatiloba  (Moc.  and  Sesse)  Kuntze.    Fabaceae. 

{Pachyrhizus  palmatilohus  Benth.  and  Hook.)  YfiTvi    beail* 

From  Zacuapam.  Huatusco,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.    Presented  by  Dr.  C.  A, 
Purpus.    Received  July  6,  1919. 

A  climbing  herb  with  a  twining  stem,  bearing  large  tuberous  roots.  The  pal- 
mate leaves  are  somewhat  hairy,  and  the  purplish  flowers  occur  in  long 
racemes.  The  large  turgid  pod  is  deeply  depressed  between  the  seeds.  This 
plant  is  found  in  tropical  America  and  is  cultivated  for  its  edible  tuberous  roots, 
although  It  is  not  so  commonly  cultivated  as  the  other  species  of  this  genus. 
(Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  pp.  2425  and 
2426.) 

43014.  Amygdalus  persica  L.    Amygdalaceae.  Peach. 
(Prunus  persica  Stokes.) 

From  Guzco,  Peru,    Presented  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Giesecke,  rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cuzco.    Received  July  6,  1916. 

••  I  trust  you  will  find  these  seeds  interesting.  They  were  collected  after  the 
season  was  nearly  over  and  are  not  necessarily  the  best  varieties."    (Giesecke.) 

43015.  Paeonia  BRowNii  X  albiflora.    Ranunculacese. 

Hybrid  peony. 

From  Los  Angeles,  Calif.    Presented  by  Mr.  P.  D.  Barnhart.    Received  July 
11,  1916. 

"  Seeds  of  our  native  Paeonia  which  are  the  products  of  flowers  that  I  polli- 
nated  w^ith  pollen  of  the  Chinese  type,  such  as  you  grow  in  the  East  I  got 
the  material  from  the  Henry  A.  Dreer  people  last  year.  They  collected  it  from 
white  varieties  in  their  field.  I  hope  to  get  a  cross  that  will  bear  large  flowers 
and  plants  that  are  adapted  to  this  climate.  Our  hills  are  covered  with  them, 
but  the  flowers  are  small  and  inconspicuous,  though  they  begin  to  bloom,  and 
profusely  too,  in  early  February  and  continue  into  March.  This  year  the  first 
flowers  appeared  in  January,  and  those  that  I  worked  failed  to  set  seed.  I 
used  heavy  paper  sacks  to  protect  the  subjects  from  the  rain  and  insects.*' 
(Barnhart.) 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  these  seeds  will  produce  hybrid  plants. 

*  Eacb  introduction  conslHtd  of  seeds  unless  otherwise  noted. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  yarietal  names  of  fruits,  vegetables,  cereals,  and 
other  plants  used  in  this  inventory  are  those  under  which  the  material  was  received  by 
the  Office  of  B^orelgn  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  and,  further,  that  the  printing  of 
such  names  here  does  not  constitute  their  official  publication  and  adoption  In  this  country. 
As  the  different  varieties  are  studied,  their  identity  fully  established,  their  entrance  into 
the  American  trade  forecast,  and  the  use  of  varietal  names  for  them  in  American  litera- 
ture becomes  necessary,  the  designations  appearing  In  this  inventory  will  be  subject  to 
change  with  a  view  to  bringing  the  forms  of  the  names  into  harmony  with  recognlied 
American  codes  of  nomenclature. 
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43016  to  43019.  Gossypixtm  hirsxjtum  L.    Malvaceie.      CottoiL 

From  Caniaguey,  Cuba.    Presented  by  Mr.  Robert  L.  Lu&ces,  director,  Gnx^i 
Escuela  Caspar  Betancourt  Cianeros.     Received  July  10,  3916. 

"Bolls  from  plants  grown  by  Mr.  Minor  at  Bartle,  Cuba."     {Lu4c&.) 

43016.  No.l.  43018.  No.  a 

43017.  No.  2.  43019.  No.  4. 

43020.  Amtgdalus  persica  L.    Amygdalaceae.  P^uiu 

{Prunu9  perttica  Stokes.) 

Prom  Sorrento,  Fla.    Scions  presented  by  Mr.  Victor  Lent     Received  July 
10,  1916. 

Lent  Oolden.  "  The  original  seedling  tree  of  this  pench  grew  on  the  I/n 
Hisinger  place  here  at  Sorrento.  The  tree  originated  about  1902.  I  can  ^aj 
nothing  of  the  parentage  of  the  tree.  It  has  been  dead  for  several  years  no^. 
and  no  trees  were  budded  from  it  except  the  ones  which  I  now  have.  I  biv^? 
been  raising  this  variety  now  for  almost  eight  years;  other  yellow  peaebe* 
do  very  poorly  here.  This  year  they  ripened  earlier  than  usual.  I  pickwl  t^ 
first  ripe  fruit  May  29  and  the  last  on  July  4.  Last  year  none  were  ripe  until 
June  30,  and  the  last  were  picked  on  .July  24."     (Lent.) 

4302 1  and  43022. 

From  China.  Collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Explorer  U 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Numbered  July  7,  1916.  Quoted  n-tn^ 
by  Mr.  Meyer. 

43021.  Clerodendrum  cyrtophyllum  Turcz.    Verbenacefe. 

"(No.  2319a.  Mokanshan,  Chekiang,  China,  August  6,  191a)  A 
spreading  shrub,  from  2  to  5  feet  high,  sending  up  many  stalks: 
found  on  debris  on  mountain  slopes  at  altitudes  of  1,200  to  2,000  f^t 
Leaves  glabrous,  opposite,  light  green,  of  somewhat  fetid  odor;  flower- 
email,  white,  but  with  large  bracts  of  rosy  color;  berries  blue.  Omaniec 
tal  but  somewhat  weedy.  Of  use  for  large  parks  and  estates  in  mii*. 
climates  as  a  cover  shrub  for  sandy  and  waste  places." 

43028.  Iris  sp.    Irldacese.       ^  In& 

"(No.  2320a.  Mokanshan,  Chekiang,  China,  August  6,  1915.)  An  iri^ 
forming  big  clumps,  found  in  a  garden,  but  said  to  occur  wild  in  iqo:i> 
tain  ravines.    Flowers  reputed  to  be  purplish." 

43023.    OSTERDAMIA  MATRELLA   (L.)    KuntZB.      PoaCe8B.  0X8^ 

(Zoysia  pungens  Willd.) 
From   Yokohama,   Japan.    Purchased  from  the   Yokohama  Nurserr  O 
Received  July  10,  1916. 

Var.  Korai.  A  creeping  grass,  Important  for  binding  coast  sands,  which  d«wf 
well  on  alkali  soils  and  also  as  a  lawn  grass.    Said  to  be  relished  by  stock. 

43024.  Canarium  iNDicuM  Stickm.    Balsameacese.    Java  almond. 

iCanarium  commune  L.) 
From  Buitenzorg,  Java.    Presented  by  Dr.  J,  O.  Koningsberger.  dir^v?- 
Botanic  Gardens.    Received  July  10»  1916w 
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"Java  almond.  A  large,  handsome  Malayan  tree,  characterized  by  a  remark- 
able buttressed  trunk  and  laterally  compressed  aerial  basal  roots ;  the  latter  de- 
velop enormous  erect  flanges  of  uniform  thickness,  so  that  solid  circular  pieces 
may  occasionally  be  cut  from  them  to  form  ready-made  cart  wheels.  The  tree 
is  much  cultivated  for  shade  or  ornament  in  Java.  It  bears  in  great  abundance 
large  pendent  clusters  of  dark-purple  fruits  which  are  the  size  of  small  plums ; 
these  are  produced  all  the  year  round,  but  chiefly  in  June.  The  kernel 
of  tbe  fruit  is  edible,  being  similar  in  flavor  to  sweet  almonds;  it  yields  by 
exprc^ssion  an  oil  for  burning  in  lamps  and  for  cooking  purposes.  A  desirable 
tree  for  planting  in  avenues,  etc.  It  thrives  in  hot  and  moist  districts  up  to  an 
altitude  of  about  1,500  feet,  and  prefers  deep  well-drained  soil.  Propagated  by 
2«eil,  which  may  be  sown  in  nursery  beds  and  kept  moist  and  shaded  until 
germinated."     {MacmUlanf  Handbook  of  Tropical  Gardening  and  Planting,  p. 

For  an  illustration  showing  Java  almond  trees  growing  in  Buitenzorg,  see 
Plate  I. 

43026.   GossYPiuM  hirsutum  L.    Malvaceae.  Cotton* 

From  Camaguey,  Cuba.  Presented  by  Mr.  Robert  L.  Lu&ces,  director, 
Granja  Escuela  Gaspar  Betancourt  Cisneros.    Received  July  5,  1916. 

"Bolls  from  plants  grown  by  Mr.  Minor  at  Bartle,  Cuba."     {Ludce9.) 

43026.  Ananas  sativus  Schult.  f.    Bromeliacese.  Pineapple. 

From  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  Presented  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Anderson, 
director,  Botanic  Gardens.    Received  July  18,  1916. 

Suckers  of  the  following  varieties  were  mixed  when  received  and  were  given 
only  one  number :  Harvey's^  Mauritius,  Pernambuco,  Ruby,  Sarawak. 

43027.  Belou  marmelos  (L.)  Lyons.    Rutacese.  Bel. 
(Aegle  marmelos  Correa.) 

From  Poona,  Bombay,  India.  Presented  by  Mr.  P.  S.  Kanetkar,  superin- 
tendent. Botanical  Gardens,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Gammie,  imperial 
cotton  specialist,  Kirkee,  India.    Received  July  5,  1916. 

**A  small  spiny  tree,  originally  a  native  of  India,  now  commonly  grown  in 
the  low  country  of  Ceylon  and  other  tropical  countries  for  its  fruits.  The 
latter  are  globular,  with  a  hard,  green  shell,  and  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a 
cricket  ball  to  that  of  a  melon ;  it  incloses  a  mass  of  doughy  aromatic  pulp,  inter- 
mingled with  which  is  a  limpid  glutinous  substance  which  some  people  relish 
for  its  flavor  but  more  particularly  for  its  medicinal  value.  This  is  a  well- 
known  specific  for  dysentery  and  is  much  used  in  native  medicines.  The 
principal  season  for  the  fruits  is  during  the  months  of  February  to  May.  The 
tree  is  propagated  by  seed  and  thrives  in  ordinary  good  soil."  {Macmillan, 
Handbook  of  Tropical  Gardening  and  Planting^  p.  IS4.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  38389  and  41133  for  previous  introductions. 

43028.  Belou  marmelos  (L.)  Lyons.    RutaceaB.  BeL 

(Aegle  marmelos  Correa.) 

From  Rangoon,  Burma,  India.  Presented  by  Rev.  H.  S.  Hascall.  Received 
July  5, 1916. 

**  Season  for  fruit,  March  and  April.  You  will  notice  that  some  of  the  seeds 
are  clean  and  others  are  not  free  from  the  mucilaginous  matter  which  is  so 
diflBlcnlt  to  remove  and  which  is  so  susceptible  to  dampness  that  it  takes  only 
a  little  fog  to  make  them  adhere  to  each  other.*'    (HascalL) 
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43029  to  43031.  ULMusspp.    Ulmacefle.  Elm. 

From  Kief,  Russia.    Purchased  from  Messrs.  St.  PraedpelsM  and  T.  A> 
toniewlcz.    Received  July  3,  1916. 

43029.  Received  as  Ulmus  androBowi  Lltv.,  for  which  a  place  of  pnb'hi 
tion  has  not  yet  been  found. 

43030.  Received  as  Ulmus  bobyriana  Litv.,  for  which  a  place  of  publ:  i 
tion  has  not  yet  been  found. 

43031.  Ulmus  dens  a  Litv. 

"An  elm  of  remarkably  dense  growth,  sprouting  a  little  distance  aN-^e 
the  ground  into  a  numt>er  of  stems  which  form  an  umbrella  like  be-a*!  "f 
foliage  which  is  so  dense  that  it  seems  always  twilight,  even  at  brl::: 
noon,  in  an  avenue  of  these  trees.  This  elm  apparently  loves  a  dindt' 
with  long,  hot  summers  and  with  winters  not  too  cold.  It  withstand* ;. 
fair  amount  of  alkali  in  the  soil  and  in  the  irrigation  water.  It  I*  - 
especial  value  as  a  shade  tree  in  the  hot  and  dry  interior  valleys  • ! 
California,  in  Arizona,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico."     (Frank  X.  MeyeT.) 

For  a  previous  Introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  32831. 

43032  and  43033.  Juglans  insularis  Griseb.    Juglandaces. 

Cuban  walnut 

From  Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  Cuba.     Presented  by  Mr.  Juan  T,  Roig,  N't 
nnist.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.     Received  July  22,  1916. 

"This  interesting  Cuban  tree  has  recently  been  called  to  the  attention  «' 
horticulturists  by  Van  Hermann  and  Roig.    It  is  found  in  the  mountainous  n?»" 
tions  of  the  island,  sometimes  at  considerable  altitudes.     I  have  seen  it  in  t- 
mountains  near  Trinidad,  on  the  south  coast,  at  about  2,000  feet,  growing  am'X- 
iiumerous  other  trees  along  the  banks  of  small  streams.     It  seems,  however,  f 
be  comi)arntiveIy  rare,  and  does  not  occur  In  great  numbers.    It  is  ere«i  at 
slender  in  habit,  growing  to  a  height  of  40  or  more  feet,  with  foliage  scnnewV- 
liner  than  JnijlanH  nigra  of  the  United  States.    The  nuts  resemble  th«^s^  •  ■ 
Juf/lans  nigra  in  size  and  appearance,  though  sometimes  smaller.    The  kenKf- 
however,  are  removed  with  difficulty,  the  sept«e  being  very  thick  and  wt*-' 
In  its  present  wild  state  the  Cuban  walnut,  as  it  is  called,  does  not  seem  to  r** 
of  great  horticultural  value,  but  with  very  little  improvement  by  selection 
seems  that  it  might  become  an  excellent  nut  for  tropical  regions.    It  has  ^leA 
suggested  that  It  might  serve  as  a  stock  for  the  Persian  walnut,  making  p*iR>- 
the  culture  of  this  species  in  Cuba  and  other  tropical  regions  where  it  i^  •  ' 
successfully  grown.     For  illustrations  of  the  tree  and  fruit,  see  Janraal  •' 
Heredity,  December,  1915."     (Wilson  Popetwe.) 

43032.  "  Cuban  native  walnut,  collected  at  Trinidad  Station,  Santa  O^r: 
Province."     (Roig,) 

43033.  "Cuban  native  walnut,  collected  at  Taco  Taco,  Pinar  del  I> 
Province."     (Roig,) 

43034.  LncHi  chinensis  Sonner.    Sapindaceae.  litchi 

(Nephelium  litchi  Cambess.) 
From  Swatow,  China.     Presented  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Hanson,  American  ot--^ 
Received  July  25,  1016. 
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"Grown  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chaochowfu.  This  fmit  is  placed  on  the 
market  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  and  can  be  obtained  during  only  a 
very  short  period.  The  Swatow  litchl  has  the  reputation  of  not  being  as  good 
as  the  Canton  variety,  which  also  matures  early  in  the  summer/*     (Hanson.) 

43035  and  43036.   Aracuis  hypogaea  L.    Fabaceae.  Peanut. 

From  Buitenzorg,  Java.    Presented  by  Mr.  I..  Koch,  Plant  Breeding  Station 
for  Annual  Crops.    Received  July  20,  1916. 

43085.  "Pure  strain  No.  21.  Is  almost  unaflPected  by  a  severe  malady 
known  here  under  the  name  of  bactery  disease.  Cultivated  at  the 
Plant  Breeding  Station  for  Annual  Crops."     (Koch.) 

43036.  "The  variety  cultivated  here  by  the  natives."     (Koch.) 

43037,  RuBiA  TiNCTORUM  L.    Rubiaceee.  Madder. 

From  Paris,  France.    Procured  from  Vilmorin-Andrieux  &  Co.    Received 
July  25, 1916. 

"The  root  of  Ruhia  tinciorum  furnishes  dyer's  madder.  The  plant  is  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  is  extensively  cultivated  about  Avignon 
and  in  the  Alsace  for  the  roots,  which  afford  the  fine  scarlet  dye  so  highly 
valued  by  dyers  and  calico  printers.  A  great  quantity  is  grown  in  the  Levant, 
the  north  of  Africa,  and  in  Holland ;  but  that  from  Africa  and  the  East,  par- 
ticularly that  from  Cyprus,  is  the  most  esteemed.  Several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  cultivate  it  in  this  country  [Englandl,  but  without  success.  The 
roots  are  dug  up  in  the  third  summer  after  sowing  and,  having  been  deprived 
of  their  cuticle,  are  dried  by  artificial  heat  and  then  reduced  to  a  powder. 
Madder  has  a  bitter,  astringent  taste  and  iniparts  these  properties  to  water 
and  alcohol."     {Hogg.  Vegetable  Kingdom,  p.  4iS,) 

43038.  BucHANANiA  LATiFOLiA  Roxb.    Anacardiacess. 

From    Burma,    India.    Presented   by   the   superintendent,   Royal   Botanic 
Garden,  Sibpur,  near  Calcutta,  India.    Received  July  22,  1916. 

"A  medium-sized  tree,  leafless  only  for  a  short  time,  met  with  in  the  dry 
forests  throughout  India  and  Burma,  ascending  in  the  sub-Himalayan  tract  to 
3,000  feet.  A  pellucid  gum  (peal  or  pial)  which  exudes  from  wounds  in  the  stem 
is  more  than  half  soluble  in  water.  It  is  said  to  resemble  Bassora  gum,  to 
have  adhesive  properties  like  inferior  gum  arable,  and  to  be  suitable  for  dress- 
ing textiles.  The  bark  and  the  fruit  furnish  natural  varnish.  The  kernels 
yield  a  sweet  and  wholesome  oil  (chiroji),  but  owing  to  their  being  much  prized 
as  a  sweetmeat  when  cooked,  the  oil  is  seldom  expressed.  The  kernels,  which 
have  a  flavor  something  between  that  of  the  pistachio  and  the  almond,  are 
eaten  by  the  natives.  In  the  hills  of  central  India  the  fruits  with  the  kernels 
are  pounded  and  dried  and  subsequently  baked  into  a  sort  of  bread.  From  the 
Fan  jab  and  Bombay  the  leaves  are  reported  as  used  for  fodder.  The  timber 
is  not  very  hard  nor  durable  and  is  of  small  value,  though  made  Into  spoons, 
plates,  toys,  and  bedsteads,  and  is  even  employed  for  doors  and  window  frames, 
plow  handles,  etc."     {Watt,  Commercial  Products  of  India,  p.  188.) 

43038  to  43048.*   Prunus  bokhariensis  Royle.     Amygdalacese. 

Plum. 

From  Seharunpur,  India.     Presented  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Hartless,  superlntenUent, 
Government  Botanic  Gardens.     Received  July  25,  1916. 

■  See  footnote,  p.  9. 
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43039  to  43048— Continued. 

43039.  Late  yellow. 

43040.  Aluhokhara  small. 

43041.  Alubokhara  large, 

43042.  Alucha  purple. 

43043.  Early  large  red. 


43044.  Large  red, 

43045.  Alucha  red. 

43046.  Large  yeUow. 

43047.  Dwarf  early  yeUorc. 

43048.  Ladakh, 


43049.   Erytiirina  poeppigiana  (Walp.)  O.  F.  Cook.     Fabaoeff. 
(E.  micropteryx  Poepp.)  Bucare. 

From  Maya^ruez,  Porto  Rico.  Presented  by  Mr.  D.  W.  May,  agroDomX 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.    Received  July  3.  1916. 

A  leguminous  tree  commonly  used  for  cacao  shade  in  the  West  Indies.  Ir 
attains  60  feet  in  height,  but  its  wood  Is  said  to  be  so  soft  and  water-logj^ed  9- 
to  be  of  no  use  even  for  fuel  and  so  brittle  that  it  will  not  withstand  windstorm^ 
It  is  being  replaced  in  the  cacao  plantations  because  of  this  brittleness,  becau-^ 
the  leaves  are  off  the  tree  from  January  to  May,  when  they  axe  most  esseniis. 
and  becaust*  the  roots  are  surface  feeders  and  interfere  with  caltivati'* 
(Adapted  from  Cook,  Shade  in  Coffee  Culture,  Bui.  25,  Division  of  BoUi 
1901.) 

43060  to  43060. 

From  El  BaiuM^  Bolivar,  Colombia.  Collected  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Curran.  Nnc 
bered  August  1,  li)16.  Quott»d  notes  by  Mr.  Curran  esc^t  as  other** 
Indicated. 

43050.  Ckkkus  sp.     Cactaceie.  Ctctas 

Cuttings  of  an  "  ornamental  white-flowered  cactus,  growing  in  imiDetx 
masses  on  the  limbs  of  forest  trees." 

43051.  Crinum  sp.    Amaryllidace». 

Bulbs  of  "a  low,  ornamental  forest  plant;  flowers  white,  fragriLi 
Highly  prized  by  the  natives  of  Colombia." 

43052.  Amobphophallus  sp.    Araceae. 

Corms  of  an  **  ornamental  medicinal  plant,  used  us  a  remedy  agaiL>: 
snake  bite." 

43053.  Zephysanthes  sp.    AmaryDldaceae. 

*'  Bulbs  of  a  small  white  Amaryllis.    Cultivated  In  the  gardens  of  \^ 
natives  along  the  Magdalena  River." 

43054.  Aristolochia  sp.    Arlstolochlacefle. 

**  Seeds  of  a  fine  Aristolochia,  ornamental,  growing  wild  in  the  b*- 
lands  of  the  Magdalena  River." 

43055.  ScHEELEA  EXOxsA  Karst.    Phoenlcacese.  Ma 
"Trunk  40  to  50  feet  high,  2  to  3  feet  In  diameter;  wood  reddiat 

Leaves  15  to  24  feet  long,  pinnate.  Inflorescence  in  the  ail  Is  of  tN 
leaves,  lorif;  pedunculate;  peduncle  4  to  5  feet  long;  spathe  solitary,  fii^ 
form ;  spadlx  simply  and  sparsely  branched,  3  feet  long,  branches  4  to*.! 
inches  long.  Fruit  drupaceous,  edible,  ovoid  aplculate,  about  the  siiei' 
a  duck's  egg;  pericarp  mucilaginous,  oily,  intermixed  with  fibers;  eplc»^ 
leathery,  yellow ;  seed  bony,  one  to  three  celled.  Grows  in  hot  valleys 
the  Magdalena  and  Canea  up  to  an  altitude  of  about  3,000  feet"  iC.  B. 
Doyle. ) 
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43050  to  43060— Continued. 

43056.  Attalea  spECTABfLis  Mart.     Phoenicacese.  Palm. 

Ornamental  Brazilian  palm,  stemless  or  with  a  very  short  caudex.  The 
erect  or  spreading  leaves  are  18  to  21  feet  long;  the  lower  segments  are 
8  to  4  feet  and  the  upper  12  to  16  inches  long.  The  fruit  is  about  as  large 
as  a  hen*s  egg.  '  A  native  of  the  banks  of  the  Amazon.  (Adapted  from 
Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  1,  p,  428,) 

43057.  BuLNEsiA  ABBOBEA  (Jacq.)  EngL    ZygophyllacesB. 

*'  Guayacan.  One  of  the  principal  trees  of  this  region ;  wood  hard,  dur- 
able;  60  to  70  feet  high,  24  inches  in  diameter.  Flowers  yellow.  Timber 
weathers,  being  used  for  railroad  ties,  which  are  not  expensive.  Magda- 
lena  River  above  Calamar,  March  25,  1916." 

43058.  AsTROCARYUii  sp.    Phcenicacese.  Mat  palm. 

"  Pal  ma  est  era.  Common  palm  of  the  forest,  Tierras  de  Loba,  Bolivar, 
Colombia.  Seeds  with  an  edible  coating  and  will  probably  yield  a  commer- 
cial oil.  Plants  with  huge  ornamental  fronds,  20  feet  or  more  in  length, 
glossy  green  above,  glossy  or  silvery  white  beneath.  Entire  plant  covered 
with  sharp  black  spines.  This  palm  has  practically  no  stem.  Suitable 
only  for  planting  in  moist  localities  or  greenhouses" 

43059.  Canavali  ensifobiie  (L.)  DC.    Fabacese.  Jack  bean. 

"  From  Tierras  de  Loba,  Bolivar." 

"  In  Porto  Rico  the  jack  bean  has  been  found  very  useful  as  a  green- 
manure  and  cover  crop  in  citrus  groves.  Its  bushy  habit  makes  it 
especially  desirable,  as  it  does  not  interfere  by  climbing  the  trees,  while 
its  dense,  vigorous  growth  shades  the  ground  during  the  heat  of  summer 
and  provides  abundant  vegetable  matter  to  add  to  the  soil.  Its  success- 
ful utilization  as  green  feed  in  Hawaii  encourages  the  belief  that  it 
may  be  found  equally  valuable  in  this  country,  especially  in  Texas  and 
Oklahoma,  where  its  great  drought  resistance  gives  it  particular 
promise."     (C.  T'.  Piper,  in  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  Circular  110,  p.  53.) 

43060.  GosBTPiuM  sp.    Malvaceae.  Cotton. 

*'Barranquilla  cotton.  Common  cotton  from  a  small  plantation  on  the 
banks  of  the  Magdalena  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Mompos.  This  seed 
was  probably  distributed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Colombia. 
Plants  4  to  6  feet  in  height  and  full  of  fruits  and  flowers  at  the  time 
of  collection,  June,  1916.' 


f» 


43061  to  43069.*  Raphanus  sativus  L.    Brassicaceae.       Badish. 

From   Yokohama,   Japan.     Purchased  from   the   Yokohama   Nursery   Co. 
Numbered  August  4,  1916. 

43061.  Thirty  Days.  43065.  Bottle. 

43062.  Miyashige.  43066.  Sakurajima  Mammoth. 

43063.  All  Seasons.  43067.  Shogoin. 

43064.  Ntnengo.  43068    Nerima. 

43069.  "  Long  String.  This  Is  a  sort  of  Japanese  radish,  and  the  pecul- 
iarity of  this  variety  Is  that  it  grows  over  3  feet  long  with  a  circum- 
ference of  2  to  3  Inches.  A  most  suitable  variety  for  pickling  pur- 
poses."    (Yokohama  Nursery  Co.,  Catalogue,  191 6,  p.  77.) 


*  S««  footnote,  p.  9. 
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43070.  Ananas  sativus  Schult.  f.    Bromeliaces.  Pineapple. 

From  Lawnton,  Queensland,  Australia.  Suckers  presented  by  Mr.  Regi- 
nald W.  Peters,  director,  Queensland  Acclimatlzatioii  Society.  Received 
August  3,  1916. 

"A  seedltnis  pineapple  we  raised  and  have  named  Commonwealth.  It  is  dis- 
tinct, of  fair  size,  and  very  tender,  with  almost  entire  absence  of  stallk  or  r'fe. 
It  is  sweet  and  perhaps  lacking  a  little  in  subacidity,  but  is  a  fruit  most  con- 
sumers would  enjoy."     {Leslie  Gordon  Corrie.) 

43071  and  43072. 

From  South  Yarra,  Melbourne,  Australia.  Presented  by  Mr.  J.  Cronic. 
curator,  Melbourne  Botanic  Gardens.    Received  July  24,  1916. 

48071.  OwENiA  VENOSA  F.  Muell.    Meliacea?.        Queensland  sour  pSuio. 

An  Australian  tree  reaching  a  height  of  40  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  r> 
feet.  A  native  beverage  is  made  from  the  sour  fruit,  and  the  duraWf, 
easily  worked  wood,  which  is  of  great  strength  and  Is  bighly  colored  in 
various  shades  from  yellow  to  black,  is  used  for  cabinetwork,  alth*»ucn 
its  exces.sive  weight  and  hardness  are  against  its  conimon  use.  (Adapt^l 
from  Maiden,  Useful  Native  Plants  of  Australia,  pp.  49  and  581.) 

43072.  LivisTONA  aubtralts  (R.  Br.)  Mart.    Phoenicacefe. 

Australian  fan  palm- 

"An  Australian  fan  palm  with  stem  reaching  a  height  of  SO  feti, 
slender  and  marked  wMth  circular  scars;  leaves  in  dense  crown,  toudA. 
3  to  4  feet  in  diameter,  divided  to  or  below  the  middle  Into  40  to  '*» 
narrow,  acuminate  segments,  either  entire  or  two  cleft  at  the  apex.  1: 
Is  more  stubby  growing  in  greenhouse  culture  than  lAvistona  eftmrntu. 
the  leaves  are  stiffer,  smaller  in  proportion,  and  less  graceful,  and  tb* 
footstalks  are  more  thoroughly  armed  with  stout  spines.  (Adapted  f^•IL 
Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol,  4,  p.  189S.} 

43073.  CoFFEA  AMARA  Bruijning.    Rubiacese.  Coffee. 

From  Fort  Dauphin,  Madagascar.  Presented  by  Mr.  G.  Resnard,  Pon 
Louis,  Mauritius.    Received  August  1,  1916. 

^  Local  name  Mautsaka.  French  name  Caf4  MarcluiL  Without  caflm«.' 
(Reynard,) 

43074.  Urena  lobata  L.    Malvaceae. 

From  Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  Cuba.  Presented  by  Mr.  Juan  T.  RoI&  bota- 
nist, Agricultural  Experiment  Station.    Received  August  5,  1916. 

"The  most  promising  native  fiber  plant,  knovm  as  Malva  bianco.  Is  col 
sidered  a  good  substitute  for  jute."     (Roiy.) 

43075.  TuMiON  NuciFERUM  (L.)  Greene.    Taxaceas. 

{Torrcya  nucifera  Sieb.  and  Zucc.) 

From  Hankow,  China.  Procured  through  the  American  consul  general 
Received  July  14,  1916. 

Fei  tzu,  **  Occurs  in  the  southern  islands  of  Japan  and  in  the  forests  o' 
southern  and  central  Hondo,  attaining  its  greatest  development  on  the  bant< 
of  the  Kisagawa  River,  rising  to  a  height  of  80  feet  and  forming  a  tree  uc 
equaled  in  the  masslveness  of  its  appearance  and  in  the  beauty  of  its  brijet: 
red  bark  and  lustious  dark-green,  ahnost  black  foliage.    On  the  soothwt- 
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Liply  Java  ft]  mondf  generally  ccloiovlcdjcd  tobe  otic  of  tho  mnst  beautiful  i^ravt^nuQ  tree?, 
;  an  abiinduioa  dI  liirge-kenieled  edible  nuts,  flmilac  to  tbr  pill  uuC  n[  tJie  rhllippines.  Tbe 
im  this  nut  haj  been  used  by  certaiD  Duich  docturs  lo  mnke  an  emulsion  (or  nn  Inrant  (ood, 
1  possibilllles  as  a  spBciol  oil  [cir  inliiot  Ifeding  deserve  study.  Befda  huvo  bwn  secured  for 
a  the  I'luuma Canal Z<u».   (Ptiotognipbed  by  Dr.  M.  Treub,  BdJtsniorg,  Java,  Feb.  10, 19(M.) 
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coast  of  Hondo,  where  It  Is  associated  with  camellia,  Dio9pyro9  kaki,  and 
I  other  garden  favorites,  it  is  somewhat  different  from  the  inland  trees ;  the  head 
f  is  more  dense  and  with  a  rounded  top  not  unlike  that  of  some  of  the  older 

yews  in  this  country ;  the  leaves  too  are  shorter,  narrower,  and  more  pointed. 

The  wood  is  strong  and  straight  grained;  it  is  much  valued  for  building  and 
,  cabinetmaking."     {Veitch,  Manual  of  Coniferw,  2d  ed.,  p.  119.) 

'  43076  to  4S112.  Prukits  nigra  Ait.    Amygdalacese. 

Canada  plum. 

From  Canada.    Scions  secured  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Dorsey,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, St.  Paul.    Received  August  7,  1916. 

43076  to  43088. 

"  Scions  from  the  most  promising  of  the  W.  D.  Buchanen  seedlings, 
growing  In  the  orchard  at  the  Manitoba  Agricultural  College.  These 
were  selected  for  their  promise  from  the  larger  collection  of  Mr.  Bu- 
chanen and  represent  the  best  wild  types  found  in  the  range  of  the  species 
in  Canada.  No  records  are  available  as  to  their  exact  place  of  origin. 
The  numbers  refer  to  the  row  and  tree  locations  in  the  above  orchard." 
{Dorsey.) 

43076.  Howl,  tree  1.  43083.  Row 2,  tree  16. 

45077.  Bowl, tree  14.  43084.  Row 2, tree 2^ 

48078.  Row  1,  tree  16.  48085.  Row  2,  tree  26. 

43079.  Row  1,  tree  25,  43086.  Row  3,  tree  9. 

43080.  Row  1.  tree  26.  43087.  Row  3,  tree  13. 

43081.  Row  1,  tree  27.  43088.  Row  3,  tree  16. 

43082.  Row  2,  tree  1. 

4S089  to  43118. 

"  Scions  taken  from  the  best  trees  now  remaining  in  the  Buchanen 
nursery,  near  Winnipeg.  These  were  selected  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Buchanen  and  are  numbered  as  they  were  cut.  All  records  of  their 
origin  are  lost  and  no  labels  are  legible.  The  types  represent  the  l>e8t 
of  the  species  in  Canada  and  should  be  of  interest  both  for  their  fruit  and 
also  taiconomically.  None  of  the  seedlings  show  any  evidence  of  winter- 
killing, and  for  this  reason  they  are  no  doubt  of  value  as  breeding  stock 
for  the  northern  United  States.^'     {Dorsey,) 

43089.  No.  1.  tree  16.  43101.  No.  15. 

43090.  No.  3.  43102.  No.  16. 

43091.  No.  4.  43103.  No.  17. 

43092.  No.  5.  43104.  No.  18. 

43093.  No.  6.  43105.  No.  19. 

43094.  No.  7.  43106.  No.  20. 

43095.  No.  8.  43107.  No.  21. 
48096.  No.  10.  43108.  No.  22. 

43097.  No.  11,  43109.  No.  23. 

43098.  No.  12.  43110.  No.  24. 

43099.  No.  13.  43111.  No.  25. 
48100.  No.  14.  43112.  No.  26. 
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481  IS.  Makoifera  iNDiCA  L.    Anacardiacese.  Ibogo. 

From  Pasumalal,  Madura  District,  southern  India.  Presented  by  Rev.  J.  X. 
Miller,  American  Mission  High  School  and  Training  Institation.  Received 
August  7,  1916. 

Seeds  of  a  large  mango. 

43114.  BEBTHOUiXrriA  N0BIU8  Miers.    Lecythidacese.    Brazil  nut 

(B.  excelsa  Berg,  not  Humb.  and  Kunth.) 

From  Para,  Brazil.  Secured  through  Mr.  George  H.  Plckerell,  Ameiicio 
consul.    Received  August  8,  1016. 

"  Brazil  nut  or  Para  nut,  A  tall  handsome  tree,  with  oblong  wary  l€flv«^ 
which  are  14  to  16  Inches  long  and  about  3  inches  broad,  native  of  Guiani. 
Venezuela,  and  Brazil.  In  its  native  home,  especially  on  the  banks  of  the 
Amazon  and  Orinoco,  the  tree  attains  a  height  of  over  100  feet  The  tree 
was  introduced  at  Peradenlya  in  1880,  and  notwithstanding  the  indiffereci 
ground  chosen  for  it  when  first  planted  out,  appears  to  find  here  a  coDgecial 
home.  It  is  now  [1914]  about  60  feet  high  and  produces  at  the  top  each  yetr 
in  the  dry  season,  large  erect  racemes  of  white  flowers,  followed  a  few  moDtbs 
later  by  a  number  of  large  brown  fruits  which  hang  on  the  trees  for  some 
months  after  ripening.  Ridley  records  similar  success  with  the  tree  at  Sinn- 
pore,  where  it  was  introduced  in  1881.  Each  fruit  is  from  4  to  6  iscbes  is 
diameter,  with  a  hard  brown  woody  shell  which  has  to  be  sawed  or  broken  opes 
with  an  axe  in  order  to  obtain  the  nuts  (seeds).  In  the  interior,  closely  packe«l 
are  from  10  to  12  large  angular  seeds,  with  a  brown  horny  testa ;  these  are  tb^ 
Brazil  nuts  of  commerce,  which  form  an  important  article  of  export  from  thei: 
native  country,  being  largely  used  for  dessert  in  Europe,  America,  etc  Tfctr 
tree  may  be  propagated  by  seed  or  gootee  (layering)  and  thrives  best  on  a  n::^ 
alluvial  soil  in  a  hot  and  moist  climate."  (MacmUlan,  ffandbook  of  Tropi' •' 
Qardening  and  Planting,  2d  ed.,  p.  m,) 

For  an  illustration  of  a  Brazil  nut  tree  growing  on  the  island  of  Trini'l:!'^ 
see  Plate  II. 

43115.  Passiflora  lutea  L.    Passifloracese.  Oranadilla. 

From   Augusta,   Ga.     Presented  by   the   P.   J.   Berckmans  Co.    Beceiu'J 
August  8,  1916. 

"  The  ordinary  *  passion  flower  *  of  the  South,  climbing  or  trailing  to  a  heicl ' 
of  10  feet.  Flowers  greenish  yellow,  nearly  an  inch  across;  berries  half  an  ici 
in  diameter,  smooth,  deep  purple,  not  edible.  This  vine  occurs  native  as  h' 
north  as  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  resistart 
hybrids  with  edible  passifloras  may  be  secured."     (FairchUd.) 

43116.  BuTiA  BONNETi  (Linden)  Becc.    Phoenicaceae.  Palm- 

From  Fruitland  Park,  Fla.    Presented  by  Mr.  Louis  Bosanquet.    Recei^r-^ 
July  24,  1916. 

H.  Nehrling  describes  this  palm  as  follows :  "  Cocos  gaertneri  Hort.  This  - 
one  of  the  very  best  of  our  garden  palms,  a  fast  grower,  very  elegant,  and  wii..  - 
deuHe  leaf  crown  of  rather  erect  fronds.  My  specimen  is  about  15  years  o\d.  I 
raised  it  from  seed,  which  was  sent  to  me  by  the  late  Mr.  Gaertner  fr 
southern  Brazil.  .  .  .  The  trunk  is  at  present  6  feet  high  and  is  covere^i  ^ 
over  with  several  species  of  orchids,  bromeliads,  cacti,  etc.  ...  It  W'-'^ 
heavily,  and  I  have  counted  as  many  as  980  fruits  in  one  bunch.  They  ur- 
closely  packed,  of  the  size  of  ^  small  plum,  orange-yellow  with  H  ivd  ob't 
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very  Juicy,  Intensely  fragrant,  and  of  nn  apricot  flavor.  .  .  .  This  is  a  most 
beautiful  palm,  reminding  one  in  its  shape  very  much  of  C.  datil,  but  it  is  not 
so  massive.  The  leaves  are  about  10  feet  long."  (See  Proceedings  of  the 
Twenty 'Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Florida  State  Horticultural  Society,  May, 
1909.  p.  57.) 

"Blumenau,  who  first  described  this  species,  recommended  it  for  cultivation 
because  of  its  great  hardiness.  He  says  that  it  grew  in  a  locality  exposed 
to  occasional  frosts  and  even  snow,  with  temperatures  of  10°  or  12"  C.  below 
freezing.  Barbosa  Ko<lriguez,  in  a  recent  work  on  the  Brazilian  palms,  has 
placed  this  species  as  a  synonym  under  Cocos  eriospatha.''    (C  B.  Doyle.) 

43 11 7  and  43 1 1 8.*    Zea  mays  L.    Poaceee.  Corn, 

From  Ottawa,  Canada.  Presented  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Grisdale,  director,  Central 
Experiment  Farm.    Received  August  18,  1916. 

43117.  "Early  Malcolm  sweet  com,  a  variety  which  Mr.  Ijogsdail  says 
is  nothing  more  than  the  Malakoff  which  Hansen  brought  from  Russia 
and  which  is  the  only  variety  that  matures  consistently  in  the  region 
of  Ottawa."     {Mr.  Fairchild's  report,  1915.) 

43118.  "Early  Ottawa.  This  strain  was  produced  by  employing  Early 
Malcolm  as  the  pollen  parent  and  Early  Adams  as  the  female  parent. 
We  have  found  that  this  seed  does  best  in  areas  where  the  average 
length  and  development  of  the  season  are  similar  to  our  conditions 
around  Ottawa.*'     {A.  J,  Logsdail.) 

For  an  illustration  of  this  sweet-corn  hybrid,  see  Plate  III. 

43119  to  43123.*    Ananas  sativus  Schult  f.    Bromeliaceae. 

Pineapple. 

From  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  Presented  by  Mr.  I.  H.  Burklll, 
director,  Botanic  Gardens.    Received  August  16,  1916. 

Suckers  of  the  following  varieties: 

43119.  Harvey's.  43122.  Ruhy. 

43120.  Mauritius,  43123.  Sarawak. 

43121.  JPemambuco» 

43124  to  43187. 

From  Avondale,  Auckland,  New  Zealand.  Plants  presented  by  Mr.  H.  R. 
Wright.  Received  August  12,  1916.  Quoted  notes  from  the  Avondale 
Nursery  catalogue,  except  as  otherwise  noted. 

43124  to  43138.*  Amygdalus  pebsica  L.    Amygdalacese.  Peach. 

{Prunus  persica  Stokes.) 

43124.  **A  i.*  A  counterpart  of  Paragon,  ripening  about  March  9, 
also  a  seedling  from  Elberta,  An  ideal  market  peach.  The  growth 
is  short,  thick,  and  compact,  with  very  large,  handsome  foliage. 
Tree  an  annual  and  heavy  bearer." 

43125.  **  Golden  Queen,  A  yellow-fleshed  clingstone,  raised  by  Mr. 
Reeves,  Tauranga.  It  is  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  best  canning 
peaches.  Tree  compact  in  growth,  heavy  cropper;  fruit  of  medium 
size,  deep  yellow  to  stone,  and  will  hang  well." 


*  See  footnote,  p.  U, 
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43124  to  43187— Continued. 

43126.  "  Ice  Cream.  A  cross  between  Up-to-Daie  and  Otprfy  Im- 
pi'ovcd.  Tree  very  vigorous,  enormous  dependable  cropper;  fruir 
of  large  size,  ripening  just  after  Osprey  Improved  [S.  P.  L  Xa 
43184],  cream  color,  with  red  on  sunny  side,  freestone,  eiqidsite 

flavor." 

43127.  *' Ideal.    New,  second  early,  very  good." 

43128.  *'  Kerr's  Late.    A  seedling  from  Saltcay.     The  fnttliUree. 
witii  a  deep  yellow  skin  and  beautiful  red  cheek;  a 
stone;  one  of  the  most  dependable  croppers  of  late 

43129.  **  Late  Champion,    Resembles  Watfca^o 
that  variety,  is  a  good  cropper  and  ripens  about  three 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  peaches  grown,  and  bears  heavy 
crops  every  year." 

43130.  **  LippiatVs  Late  Red.  Another  fine  peach;  ooloc 
mottled,  striped,  and  overspread  with  dark  red ;  tree  a  llm 
and  an  immense  bearer." 

43131.  "Model,  Seedling  from  Paraxon.  This  peach,  as  Ite.BtDe 
implies,  leaves  nothing  wanting  in  a  commercial  fruit  ot  voy  larse 
size;  heavy  cropper,  good  quality,  and  of  beautiful  color;  ydknr 
flesh,  semicling;  little  later  than  Paragon  [S.  P.  I.  No.  43135].* 

43132.  *' Motion's  Cling.  A  large  clingstone,  resembling  Stmrt  Id 
appearance;  an  ideal  marlcet  variety,  being  of  very  high  color;  will 
prove  a  commercial  peach ;  a  great  cropper." 

43133.  '*  M nit's  Perfection,  This  is  one  of  the  finest  midseas^^m 
peaches  I  have  ever  seen;  its  rare  size  and  handsome  appeantn'"^ 
will  easily  place  it  as  a  sure  prize  winner.  Its  flavor  is  delidons, 
flesh  white,  freestone.  Fruits  beautifully  colored,  even  in  the  slia«!.' 
of  the  tree.  In  shaiie  like  that  of  Sea  Eagle,  and  often  quite  a* 
large.  For  commercial  or  home  use  It,  without  a  doubt,  wiil 
become  a  great  favorite." 

43134.  "  Osprey  Improved.  A  fine  peach  for  home  use,  fine  size  aD«l 
good  quality,  but  too  soft  and  lacking  in  color  for  market;  a  omx: 
dependable  cropper." 

43135.  "  Paragon.  A  yellow-fleshed  clingstone  peach  of  my  own  rais- 
ing. All  points  considered,  as  an  all-round  peach  it  stands  aluinr 
In  its  season.  In  the  whole  catalogue  no  peach  can  compare  witii 
it  from  year  to  year  for  cropping.  Paragon  is  a  favorite  with  all 
growers.  It  is  too  well  known  now  to  require  further  comments. 
As  a  cropper  it  will  rank  among  peaches  as  Burbank  among  plums.*^ 

43136.  "  Shipper  Cling.  A  very  large  clingstone  peach  of  our  ow^ 
raising,  with  deep  pumpkin-yellow  flesh,  orange-yellow  skin,  vorr 
red  cheek,  and  a  very  attractive  appearance.  It  is  by  far  the 
finest  peach  for  either  bottling  or  canning,  for  when  presenre«l  t!i«? 
fruit  remains  intact.  Those  growing  peaches  for  their  own  bcKtlinj 
should  try  this  grand  peach,  as  it  is  simply  delicious." 

43137.  "  Vp'to-Date.  Tellow-fleshed  freestone  seedling  of  my  own 
raising.  Most  vigorous  of  all  peaches;  tree  heavy  bearer:  fnit 
of  immense  size  and  of  delicious  flavor.  This  variety  we  fled 
better  suited  for  canning  and  home  use,  being  rather  tender  lor 
long  shipments." 
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SEEDS  OF  A  Staple  Food"  Proouct  inSpain.  a  Few  of  the  Numerous 
Varieties  of  Chick-Pea  (Cicer  arietinum  L.,  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  43273- 
43280). 
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I     43124  to  43187— Continued. 

43138.  "  Weeping.  These  are  most  showy  and  decorative  trees  to 
plant,  being  ornamental  as  well  as  useful.  The  pendulous  habit 
makes  them  very  confirpieuous  when  planted  on  a  lawn  or  drive. 
If  the  ground  is  well  manured  and  cultivated  around  them,  they 
will  produce  great  crops  of  fruit  of  splendid  quality.  These  are 
worked  on  standard  stocks,  ranging  in  height  from  5  feet  to  6  feet 
6  inche.s." 

43139  to  43146."  Amygdalus  pebsica  nectabina  Alt.    Amygdalaceie. 

Nectarine. 

43139.  ^'Ansenne,  The  parent  of  Ooldmine.  The  fruit  is  of  the 
largest  size  and  of  very  light  color;  flesh  tender,  melting,  and  of 
most  delicious  flavor ;  tree  extremely  hardy  and  a  regular  cropper." 

43140.  ''  Diamotid  Jubilee,  This  new  nectarine  is  very  large  in  size, 
larger  than  any  except  Zealandia;  bright  red  in  the  sun,  dull  red 
in  tlie  shade;  flavor  exquisite,  Hesh  greenish  white,  melting,  and 
very  sweet;  a  prodigious  bearer.  Young  transplanted  trees  in  the 
nursery  rows  were  carrying  fruit,  and  the  branches  of  the  older 
trees  were  bending  down  with  the  weight  of  fruit.  The  i)oints  in 
this  nectarine  are  its  heavy  cropping,  large  size,  and  delicious 
flavor." 

43141.  **  Goldmine,  The  fruit  is  of  enormous  size.  It  is  a  perfect 
freestone,  the  pit  being  extremely  small  for  so  large  a  fruit.  The 
fruit  is  a  beautiful  cream  color,  tender,  Juicy,  melting,  sugary,  and 
of  most  delicious  flavor ;  color  bright  bronzy  red ;  season  of  ripen- 
ing, second  week  of  February ;  a  very  heavy  cropper." 

43142.  "Lippiatt'M  Late  Orange.** 

43148.  *' Muir*8  Beedling.  A  new  seedling  of  the  Ooldmine  type, 
resembling  that  variety  in  size  and  color,  but  ripening  when  Oold' 
mine  is  all  flnished,  thus  prolonging  the  season  and  an  acquisition 
on  that  account" 

43144.  "New  Boy,  Fruit  of  large  size  and  extremely  handsome, 
covered  all  over  with  brilliant  crimson ;  flesh  white.  Juicy,  sugary, 
and  of  exquisite  flavor;  tree  very  hardy  and  a  profuse  cropper; 
one  of  the  best" 

43145.  **  Radium.  A  new  nectarine  of  large  size,  orange  shaped, 
highly  colored,  very  sweet ;  ripens  Just  after  Ooldmine,    It  is  quite 

f  free  from  that  objectionable  ];)oint  which  all  the  large  nectarines 

possess ;  therefore,  for  packing,  Radium  comes  flrst." 

,  43146.  "  Surecrop.    A  seedling  of  my  own  raising,  which  resembles 

i  Ooldmine  in  size  and  appearance,  but  \3  a  much  heavier  cropper. 

It  has  never  failed  to  carry  a  full  crop.    I  have  every  confidence 
^  in  recommending  this  grand  new  nectarine." 

i  43147.  OiTBTTS  BXNKN8I8  (L.)  Osbeck.    Rutacese.  Orang^e. 

**  Best  Seedless,'  A  new  local  seedling  of  great  merit  and,  as  its  name 
Indicates,  perfectly  seedless;  in  quality  one  of  the  finest  we  have  ever 
sampled  and  sure  to  become  a  great  favorite;  the  most  vigorous  of  all 
oranges." 

*8ee  footnote,  p.  9. 
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43124  to  43187— Continued. 

43148.  Eriobotrya  jafonica  (Thunb.)  Llndl.     Malacea.  Loqnat 

'^Thames  Prize.*    Named  so  from  the  fact  that  It  has  always  carried  iC 
the  prize  at  the  Thames  show,  the  district  of  its  origin ;  fruit  of  larup 
size  and  very  flesliy.     Tree  very  vigorous." 
43149  and  43150.*  Fragaria  sp.     Roseceae.  Strawberry, 

43149.  "Mclha*  Fruit  large,  brilliant  red.  and  of  the  best  flavor 
when  grown  in  good  land;  with  plenty  of  moisture  it  will  t«ear 
good  crops  from  the  beginning  of  November  to  May.  As  the  yourg 
runners  commence  to  fruit  as  soon  as  well  rooted,  they  should  t-e 
left,  making  beds,  say,  3  feet  vide,  grown  into  a  solid  raa>s. 
Although  the  fruit  Is  covered  with  foliage,  it  will  still  be  fully 
colored.  I  would  strongly  recommend  this  variety  to  strawberir 
growers." 

43150.  **  Phenomenal,  A  remarkably  early  variety;  fruit  lar^, 
splendid  fiavor  and  color,  carrying  well ;  extremely  vigorous.  Tnls 
variety  is  without  doubt  the  finest  carrying  strawberry  we  know 
of  and  one  that  will  often  produce  good  autumn  crops.*' 

43151  to  43174.*    Malus  sylvestris  Mill.  Malacese.  Apple. 

{Pyrus  maluB  L.) 

43151.  "  Bella  Davis,    Dessert." 

43152.  "  Carlton.  A  blight-proof  seedling  from  Northern  Spy;  fruft 
very  large,  yellow,  striped  carmine;  flesh  crisp  and  Juicy;  tree 
a  heavy  cropper  and  bears  young  i  season  late." 

43153.  "  CHtTs  Seedling.  Raised  from  pips  of  Northern  Spy;  fr::: 
medium  to  large,  PearmMn  shaped.  It  is  highly  colored;  flavor 
exquisite ;  flesh  yellow,  crisp,  and  Juicy,  blight  proof,  late." 

43154.  "  Climax.  Dessert.  Another  perfectly  blight-proof  appie, 
raised  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Smith.  Fruit  is  above  medium  size  and  pomid- 
Ish,  skin  clear  waxy  yellow,  streaked  and  dotted  on  the  sonnj-  sa^ie 
with  lively  crimson ;  flesh  yellow,  crisp,  Juicy,  tender,  and  of  hon- 
eyed sweetness."    (C.  A.  Noheliusi's  catalogue,) 

43155.  •*  Coldstream  Guards.  A  first-class  early  summer  dessen 
apple;  size  medium  to  large;  smooth,  round,  of  bright  color  an' 
very  taking  appearance;  can  not  be  too  highly  recommended  f(*r 
market ;  tree  healthy,  hardy,  and  a  heavy  cropper ;  resembles  R'.  i 
Astrakhan;  blight  proof." 

43156.  '*  Cole'^s  Blushing  Bride,  A  beautiful  dessert  apple,  of  most 
handsome  appearance,  and  somewhat  conical  in  shape;  tree  t 
heavy  cropper  and  blight  proof ;  highly  recommended ;  medliim.* 

43157.  **  Diadem.    Dessert  cooking." 

43158.  **  Edward  Lippiatt.    A  blight-proof  seedling  raised  Uf  Mr 
W.  E.  Lippiatt ;  fruit  large,  roundish,  sometimes  oblate ;  even  ao  - 
regular  in  outline;   skin  yellow,   streaked  with  lively  criDQs«^r 
flesh  white,  crisp,  Juicy,  and  sweet,  with  a  fine  aromatic  perfor 
and  exceedingly  rich  flavor.     Tree  vigorous,  a  heavy  and  err.;, 
bearer.    A  most  vigorous  apple  for  commercial  and  home  ose." 


*  See  footnote,  p.  9. 
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43124  to  43187— Continued. 

48159.  *' General  Carrington.  Raised  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Smith  from 
Northern  Spy  pips.  Tree  of  strong,  vigorous,  upright  habit  and 
perfectly  blight  proof.  Fruit  large  and  handsome;  skin  yellow, 
beautifully  striped  with  crimson;  flesh  yellowish  white,  rich, 
crisp,  Juicy,  and  sugary,  of  delicious  flavor ;  late."  (O.  A,  NoheHtu'8 
catalogue.) 

43160.  **  George  Neilson.  A  large  early  apple,  resembling  Red  Aatrct- 
Chan,  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  an  improvement ;  blight  proof.** 

43161.  **Hay*8  Midseason,  Fruit  large;  beautifully  striped,  bright 
carmine  on  greenish  yellow  ground ;  flesh  firm,  yellow,  crisp.  Juicy, 
sweet,  and  of  exquisite  flavor;  blight  proof."  (C.  A,  NobeUw*8 
catalogue. ) 

43162.  '*John  Sharp,  Late;  fruit  large;  skin  smooth,  greenish 
yellow,  covered  with  red  and  russet  dots;  flesh  Juicy  and  sweet; 
tree  vigorous  and  a  regular  bearer ;  blight  proof ;  late  coming  into 
bearing." 

43163.  ** Kennerl€i^9  May.    Cooking;  very  late.** 

43164.  '*  Lily  dale  (dormant  buds).    Very  early  dessert** 

43165.  ** Lord  Wolseley.  Fruit  medium  size,  roundish  conical;  skin 
clear  rich  yellow,  flesh  very  firm.  Juicy,  subacid,  brisk ;  tree  a  con- 
stant bearer  and  quite  blight  proof ;  dessert  and  culinary ;  late.** 

43166.  "Marjorie  Hay.  A  very  early  dessert  apple  raised  by  Mr. 
H.  E.  Sharp.  Fruit  very  large  and  extremely  handsome;  one  of 
mottled,  with  lovely  red  flesh ;  white,  tender,  Juicy,  and  very  crisp. 
Highly  recommended  by  the  raiser  as  the  best  early  blight-proof 
apple." 

43167.  **Mona  Hay.  A  blight-proof  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
Sharp;  fruit  of  medium  size  and  of  exquisite  flavor;  one  of  the 
best;  medium.*' 

43168.  ** Patuka  (new)  ;  not  quite  aphis  resistant;  very  late  dessert 
Patuka  is  Maori  for  Port  Albert**     {WHght,} 

43160.  "JJed  Spy.     Dessert." 

43170.  **  Sharp's  Late  Red.  A  blight-proof  seedling  raised  by  Mr. 
H.  E.  Sharp.  Fruit  very  large  and  extremely  handsome;  one  of 
the  best." 

43171.  "  Sharp's  Nonesuch.    CJooking.** 

"Another  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Sharp's  seedlings.  Vigorous  grower  and 
blight  proof;  skin  deep  yellow,  striped  with  red;  flesh  yellow,  tender, 
and  very  Juicy;  pleasant  flavor;  medium.**  (C.  A.  Nobeliu$*9  cata- 
logue.) 

43172.  "^TaupalU  (Maori  name  of  a  place).    Dessert."     {Wright.) 

**A  New  Zealand  variety ;  most  highly  colored  and  perfectly  shaped 
fruit;  a  yellow  ground  streaked  and  striped  with  bright  crimson; 
a  good  keeper."     (O.  A.  Nobeliu8*8  catalogue.) 

48178.  "  Te  Whiti.  The  tree  is  a  strong,  clean,  and  vigorous  grower 
and  an  abundant  bearer;  medium  size,  dack  red  in  color,  rich 
and  of  fine  flavor ;  unsurpassed  as  a  late  keeper." 
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43124  to  43187— Continued. 

43174.  "  Waiie  Sharp:' 

"A   beautiful    medium-sized   dessert   apple;    skin   yellow,  neiriT 
transparent   in   ripening,   flesh   crisp,   of   vinous   flavor."     (P.  L.  f. 
Shepherd  d  Son*s  catalogue,) 

48175  to  43181/  Prunus  saucina  Lindl.    Amygdalacese. 

Japanese  plon. 

48175.  **Akarana,  A  chance  seedling  which  resembles  Botan.  Tree 
a  vigorous  grower  and  heavy  cropper;  fruit  of  magnificent  cdor 
and  firm  flesh;  A  good  succession  to  Wright's  Early:' 

43176.  "Alpha.  Of  large  size  and  distinct  flavor,  very  firm,  f^r 
with  Akarana,  and  a  reliable  cropper." 

43177.  "  Export.  A  new  hybrid,  a  cross  between  M'righVs  iMie  ati 
Early  Oolden;  fruit  medium  to  large  and  very  firm;  excet^B|>f 
sweet  This,  like  the  preceding  one,  also  lacks  the  foxy  tasu. 
This  should  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  blood  plums  II 
existence,  owing  to  being  a  wonderful  keeper;  frnit  has  been  kept 
tor  six  weeks  after  picking,  and  on  the  tree  it  has  been  kept  fu: 
three  months.    Season,  middle  of  January  to  April.** 

43178.  "Sharp's  Early.  Raised  by  Mr.  John  Sharp,  Gambrld^ 
Supposed  to  be  a  seedling  from  Baton;  fruit  heart  shaped,  medini^ 
size,  purple  in  color  when  thoroughly  ripe;  tree  a  great  cropper 
In  season  about  the  15th  of  December." 

43179.  "  Wright's  Early  on  peach." 

"  A  seedling  from  Burhank,  raised  by  myself;  the  earliest  and  vaos: 
profitable  of  all  plums.  The  fruit  is  Identical  with  the  wril-kBon 
Burbank,  the  only  difference  being  its  season  of  ripening  and  tt- 
habit  of  growth,  being  more  erect,  which  is  a  great  point  in  in 
favor." 

43180.  "  Wright's  Early  on  plum."  See  description  under  preri^ss 
number  (S.  P.  I.  No.  43179). 

48181.  "  WrighVs  Purple:' 

43182.  Pbunus  SAUCINA  X  (7).  Bybrid  plixs. 

**  Best's  Hybrid:  A  splendid  all-purpose  plum,  i.  e.,  dessert  and  culiior.' 
This  is  a  cross  between  Cherry  plum  and  Ogon;  fruit  large,  yeDow,  sbApe^ 
like  Cherry  plum;  tree  enormous  cropper;  the  absooce  of  the  fov 
taste  peculiar  to  Japanese  plums  is  a  great  point  in  its  favor,  and  it  wl 
become  a  great  favorite." 

43183  to  83186.*  Ptrus  couuvms  L.    Malaceie.  Pur 

48183.  "  Belmont,    A  New  South  Wales  seedling,  raised  from  tb^ 
well-known  Bon  Chretien,  ripening  about  the  19th  of  April ;  sb^ 
roundish,  tapering  slightly  to  the  stalk ;  skin  golden ;  flavor  idenc- 
cal  with  Bon  Chretien;  an  early  and  heavy  cropper,  eoming  ini 
bearing  the  second  year;  first-class  dessert." 

43184.  "Packham's   Late.    Another   of   Mr.    Packbam*s  seedlicpL 
which  promises  to  outrival  his  Triumph  [S.  P.  I.  Na  48185] :  frc:' 
fairly  large  and  heavy  cropper.    From  what  I  have  seen  of  t^ 
Triumph  I  am  more  than  satisfied,  as  it  is  unquestionably  c: 
finest  of  its  season." 


*  See  footnote,  p.  9. 
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43124  "ix)  43187— Continued. 

4818S.  **Packham'9  Triumph.  This  is  the  king  of  the  autumn  pears 
and  a  triumph  in  pear  culture.  The  tree  is  a  tremendous  cropper 
and  comes  into  bearing  at  an  early  age.  In  season  about  the  sec- 
ond weelc  in  April.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  both  seeing  and 
sampling  this  grand  pear  from  specimens  procured  from  Sydney 
by  post.  It  is  a  counterpart  of  Williams's  Ban  Chretien  in  ap- 
pearance, flavor,  and  perfume.  It  carried  off  the  prize  every  time 
it  has  been  exhibited.  I  should  say  that  it  must  be  a  seedling  or 
hybrid  from  Williams.  There  is  a  great  future  in  this  pear  as  a 
money  maker.** 

43186.  "  Winter  Cole.  Seedling  from  Winter  Nelis,  which  it  resem- 
bles. Fruit  almost  round,  medium  size,  pale  yellow,  spotted  with 
russet ;  one  of  the  richest  of  pears.** 

48187.  AsTEUA  sp.    lillace^ 

"An  epiphyte  which  grows  on  the  trees.  I  think  the  seed  would  grow 
best  in  a  mixture  of  leaf  mold  and  decayed  wood  dust  A  delicious 
honey  is  made  from  the  flowers  of  the  plant"    (Wright.) 

43188.  Lathtkus  bttlphureus  Brewer.    Fabace®.       '  Vetchling. 

From  Columbia,  Oallf.  Collected  by  Mrs.  Adele  Lewis  Grant.  Received 
August  14, 1916. 

A  smooth-stemmed  betchling  from  the  northwest  coast,  not  rare  in  open 
coniferous  woods.  The  flowers  are  at  first  pinkish  yellow,  fading  to  ochraceous, 
never  sulphur  yellow  as  described  by  Brewer.  (Adapted  from  Piper  and 
Beattie,  Flora  of  the  NorthioeMt  Coast,  p.  225.) 

43189.  Pterocabpus  MARsupiuH  Roxb.    Fabacese.  Kino  tree. 

From  Dindlgul,  Madura  District,  southern  India.  Presented  by  Rev.  W.  P. 
Elwood,  American  Madura  Mission.    Received  August  12,  1916. 

**  Vengai.    A  tree  with  beautiful  hard  wood.    The  tree  grows  at  an  altitude 
of  8,000  to  4,000  feet  and  endures  a  good  deal  of  heat  and  drought    A  great , 
many  of  the  seeds  are  destroyed  by  worms  and  other  Insects  entering  the  seed 
vessel  at  the  side."     (Ehoood.) 

For  an  interesting  discussion  of  kino  production,  see  Watt,  Commercial 
Products  of  India,  pp.  908  and  909. 

43190  to  43194. 

From  Africa.  Presented  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Guinter,  Sudan  United  Mission, 
Northern  Nigeria.  Received  August  9,  1916.  Quoted  notes  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Guinter. 

48190  and  43191.  Pennisetum  glahcum  (L.)  R.  Br.    Poace». 

(P.  typhoideum  Rich.)  Pearl  millet 

43190.  "A  small-grained  variety  with  pearl-^ray  hulls." 

43191.  "A  variety  with  slightly  larger  grains  than  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding and  with  reddish  brown  hulls.*' 

43192.  Phaseolus  ltjnatus  L.    Fabaceie.  Lima  bean« 
**Brosa  bean." 

43193.  Sesahum  obientale  L.    Pedallacese.  Sesame. 
{Sesamum  indicum  L.) 

**  Bennin." 

43194.  Yigna  sinensis  (Torner)  Savi.    Fabacese.  Cowpea. 
"  Small  white  bean." 

81240*'— 21 i 
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43 1 96  to  4320 1 .  Rubus  strigosus  Michx.     Rosaces.     Haapberrj. 

From  Canada.    Ck>llecte(l  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Doraey,  University  of  Mimtesoo, 
St  Paul.    Received  August  17, 1916.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Dorsey. 

"  Raspberries  carefully  selected  from  plants  bearing  berries  of  the  best  type 
for  the  species  In  the  region  around  Lake  Winnipeg  and  the  Riding  Mo<ob- 
tains  in  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  wild  raspberry  for  breedloi 
purposes  In  the  northern  United  States.  This  species  grows  abundantly  aLd 
Is  generally  distributed  in  the  localities  visited  in  Manitoba.  It  is  quite  similar 
In  appearance  in  its  northern  range  to  that  in  the  northern  part  of  MinDes<tm, 
where  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  It  quite  extensively  in  the  wild«, 
especially  in  the  region  of  the  Red  Lakes,  Grand  Rapids,  Cloquet,  Mille  Uc 
etc. 

"  It  seemed  from  the  preliminary  survey  of  the  field  that  it  would  be  best  :<• 
▼isit  the  localities  on  the  edge  of  the  granite  area  extending  in  a  nortber^r 
direction  about  60  miles  east  of  Winnipeg,  as  well  as  the  region  of  the  Rkiinz 
Mountains.  The  granite  area  was  visited  at  points  around  Lac  du  Bunoet 
the  Winnipeg  River,  and  the  Pinawa  River.  From  these  points  on  tbe  margin  t>f 
the  granite  area  in  the  east  I  proceeded  to  the  west  from  Winnipeg  to  tbe 
Riding  Mounta'ina  BeTe  RuJniB  •iriffo^uB  grew  generally  along  dltdies  sod 
roads  and  in  the  burned-over  areas  of  the  foothills. 

**  In  the  eastern  region  the  raspberries  were  on  the  whole  bearing  more 
abundantly  than  those  in  the  west  at  the  Riding  Mountains.  The  iaothenitti 
lines  extend  considerably  northward  in  this  region,  so  it  seems  to  me  from  tbe 
progress  of  the  season  and  the  nature  of  the  vegetation  that  perhaps  all  toll 
the  selections  in  the  East  on  the  granite  area  were  from  stock  subjected  d^ 
harder  weather  conditions  than  in  the  West.  Of  course,  in  this  part  of  Canaiia 
when  winter  sets  in  it  is  quite  constant,  and  there  is  generally  snow  enougb  t- 
cover  raspberries  growing  in  the  wild.  For  this  reason  there  may  be  an  exteo- 
sion  of  the  species  northward,  owing  to  its  natural  protection  rather  than  vj 
Its  ability  to  withstand  cold/' 

43195.  "  From  Lac  du  Bonnet,  Manitoba,  July  30,  19ia  Some  sfrien^!!*: 
types  were  found  in  this  locality,  especially  where  land  had  beer 
cleared  or  burned  over  recently." 

43106.  "  From  Pinawa  River,  Manitoba,  July  31, 1916.  From  the  grani> 
area;  some  splendid  types  were  found  in  this  area,  especially  wberr 
the  land  had  been  cleared  or  burned  over  recently." 

43197.  "  From  Big  George  Island,  Lake  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Augn.^  '. 
1916.  A  fishing  station  is  located  on  Big  Oeoi^e  Island,  which  > 
occupied  for  the  most  part  by  Indians  during  the  summer  and  vacate. 
during  the  winter.  There  are  large  open  areas  on  the  eastern  slK^r. 
where  I  found  the  best  raspberries  of  the  whole  trip.  Plants  more  tfcs: 
5  feet  tall  were  numerous  In  the  cleared  area  around  the  fisherii^ 
They  were  bearing  heavily  and  the  Indians  were  just  beginning  to  pici 
The  opportunity  for  selection  here  was  good.  The  increased  sise  ■ ' 
the  plants  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  better  growing  conditions  ot  z 
water-bounded  locality." 

43198.  "From  Little  Bull  Head,  Lake  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Angust  '. 
1916.  Nearly  100  miles  northwest  of  Lac  du  Bonnet,  on  the  west  sh»>rr 
of  the  lake.  The  plants  in  this  region  were  growing  in  open  areas  '.' 
the  woods  and  were,  in  small  patches,  equal  to  the  best  I  found  in  tbe 
locality  of  Lac  du  Bonnet.  The  ground  for  the  most  part  aroand  thtrrv 
was  low  and  quite  swampy,  so  that  all  told  I  did  not  consider  the  re^^l  -i. 
as  favorable  as  Lac  du  Bonnet,  considering  the  area  which  could  l- 
covered." 
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43195  to  43201— Continued. 

43199.  "From  McCreary,  Manitoba,  August  7,  1916.  In  the  region  of 
Riding  Mountains  tbe  land  was  rolling,  and  the  soil  was  of  the  black 
prairie  type,  underlain  with  clay  and  gravel.  There  were  plants  enougl^, 
so  one  could  search  through  wide  areas  and  select  from  large  number^ 
and  I  chose  what  the  local  authorities  considered  the  best  areas." 

43200.  "From  Dauphin,  Manitoba,  August  8,  1916.  In  the  region  of 
Riding  Mountains  the  land  was  rolling,  with  typical  black  prairie  soil 
underlain  with  clay  and  gravel.    Selections  were  made  over  a  wide 


area." 


43201.  *'  From  Brickson,  Manitoba,  August  9, 1916.  The  land  at  Erickson 
was  more  rolling  than  at  McCreary  and  Dauphin,  and  the  soil  was  of 
the  same  black  type,  und^lain  with  clay  and  gravel.  Selections  were 
made  over  a  large  area." 

43202  to  43212.  Prunus  nigra  Ait.    Amygdalaceas. 

Canada  plum. 

From  Winnipeg,  Canada.  Presented  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Broderick,  Manitoba 
Agricultural  College.  Received  August  21,  1916.  Cuttings  of  the  follow- 
ing; quoted  notes  by  Prof.  Broderick. 

Hardy  selected  plums  from  Manitoba.  Stock  selected  from  the  original  col* 
lection  that  Mr.  Buchanen  made  from  all  parts  of  the  Province  and  which  are 
now  being  grown  by  Prof.  Broderick  at  the  Manitoba  Agricultural  College. 

48202.  "  No.  24.  Very  early,  large  size,  good  quality." 

43208.  "  No.  26.  Early,  medium  size,  good  quality." 
48204.  "  No.  35.  Early,  medium  size,  fair  to  good  quality.** 
43205.  "  No.  40.  Medium  early,  medium  size,  good  quality.'* 

48206.  "  No.  44.    Early,  large  size,  good  quality." 

48207.  "  No.  50.    Early,  large  size,  good  quality." 

48208.  "  Row  3.  tree  4." 

43209.  "  Row  31,  tree  10." 
48210.  "  Row  3,  tree  17." 
43211.  "  Row  8,  tree  22." 
48212.  "  Row  1,  tree  28." 

43213.  FsYiLiiEA  coBDiFOLiA  L«    CucurbitacesB.  Sequa. 

From  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.  Presented  by  Mr.  J.  E.  van  der  Laat,  Director 
of  Agriculture.    Received  August  14,  1916. 

'*The  Meqwi,  or  oaooon  antidote,  of  Jamaica,  where  it  is  a  common  plant  in 
shady  woods,  climbing  to  great  height  up  the  trunks  of  trees.  The  fruits  are 
1  or  5  inches  in  diameter  and  contain  from  12  to  15  large  flat  seeds  which  possess 
purgative  and  emetic  properties  and  have  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  In  Jamaica 
the  negroes  employ  them  as  a  remedy  in  a  variety  of  diseases  and  consider  them 
m  antidote  against  the  effects  of  poison ;  they  also  obtaiii  a  large  quantity  of 
sesnisolld  fatty  oil^  which  is  liberated  by  pressure  and  by  boiling  them  in  Water." 
{Lindley,  Treasury  of  Botany,  pt,  1,  p.  i91,) 

13214.  Ulhits  foliacea  sxjberosa  (Moench.)  Behder.    Ulmaceae. 

Elm. 

From  Kief,  Russia.  Procured  through  Messrs.  St  Przedpelskl  and  T.  An- 
toniewics.    Received  August  15,  1916. 
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**  Cork-harked  elm.  Like  the  type  in  leaf,  but  of  stiff,  8[>readlng,  low  laldt 
the  branches  2  or  more  years  old  becoming  furnished  with  usually  four  cos- 
spicuous  corky  ridges.  It  has  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  tlie  corkiness  of  tbp 
branches  is  often  noticeable  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  what  we  regard  is 
the  typical  Ulmus  nitens,  and  if  seeds  of  the  most  suberous  tree  were  sowl. 
It  is  probable  that  there  would  appear  many  ordinary  U.  nitens  amons  tbesi 
Common  in  forests  of  central  Europe.*'  {Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in 
the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  618.) 

Received  as  Ulmus  turkestanica,  which  is  recognized  by  Rehder  as  a  form  of 
U.  foliacea  sul>erosa. 

43216.   DiosPYBOs  tupru  Buch.-Ham.    Diospyrace«. 

From  Poona,  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  P.  C.  Patit,  Acting  D^nty  Diiectsr 
of  Agriculture.    Received  August  7,  1916, 

A  tree  of  small,  moderate,  or  large  size,  up  to  60  to  80  feet  high;  dioKioos 
or  polygamous ;  the  heartwood  is  black  in  some  trees  and  of  a  hard  and  besfj 
substance  called  at  Munghur  Batti  and  at  Saseram  Almus.  The  latt^-  wori! 
is  said  to  be  of  Persian  origin  and  a  source  from  which  our  word  ebonf  ^ 
derived.  Trunk  gray-black;  alternate  or  opposite,  ramified  as  in  the  oak. 
Leaves  bright  green,  8  to  14  inches  long  by  li  to  7^  inches  wide.  Pistillate 
flowers  three  or  four,  white,  one-third  to  five-twelfths  of  an  inch  loDf: 
staminate  fiowers  solitary.  Fruit  egg  shaped  or  globose,  about  1  inch  los; 
by  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick;  fruiting  calyx  surrounding  the  base  of  ti- 
fruit  or  spreading.  The  fruit  when  ripe  is  sweet  and  not  very  bad  to  tht 
taste.  This  valuable  tree  sheds  all  its  leaves  in  the  cold  season,  and  tbej 
appear  again  In  the  beginning  of  the  hot  weather  (Beddome) ;  not  onconmic:! 
In  the  Cuddapah,  Salem,  and  Kumool  forests  in  Madras.  (Adapted  from  Bier^ 
Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  vol.  12,  pt.  i,  pp.  ISS-iSS. 

43216  and  43217. 

From  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.    Presented  by  Mr.  Adn.  Hemandeii,  CHrec- 
tor  of  Agriculture.    Received  August  21, 1916. 

43216.  Manoifeba  tndica  L.    Anacardiacese.  Xango 

"  Carabao.  This  variety  is  a  native  of  the  Philippines  and  fa  withoot  a 
doubt  the  best  mango  fruit  I  have  ever  eaten.  It  is  indigenoos  all  otr 
the  islands,  principally  found  growing  along  the  walls  of  the  rloe  paddis 
Rarely  cultivated  in  orchard  form."     {H.  H.  Boyle.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  38390  for  a  previous  introduction. 

43217.  Syzygium  cumini  (L.)  Skeels.    Myrtaceie.  Jamboli:!. 
{Eugenia  jambolana  Lam.) 

"A  small  evergreen  tree  met  with  throughout  India  and  Burma,  ascesd- 
ing  the  hills  to  about  6,000  feet.  It  Is  chiefly  found  along  river  beds  s&u 
is  especially  cultivated  for  its  fruit  in  gardens  and  in  avenues.  There  arr 
several  varieties  that  yield  much  better  flavored  fruit  than  others,  bat  &>^ 
a  rule  it  is  astringent  and  only  serviceable  when  cooked  in  tarts  and  pod- 
dings.  In  Goa  a  wine  is  prepared  from  it,  and  a  spirit  (/omters)  is 
spoken  of  by  recent  Sanskrit  authors  as  distilled  from  the  /om^  Smm 
years  ago  brandy  was  made  at  Monghyr  from  the  fermented  froit  Tl» 
fambu  is  extensively  used  all  over  India  in  the  manufacture  of  vinegsr 
The  tasar  silkworm  is  said  to  feed  on  the  leaves  of  the  tree.  The  tlzober 
is  fairly  durable  and  Is  largely  employed  for  building  purposes,  for  apt- 
cultural  implements^  and  for  well  work,  since  it  resists  the  acCiofi  o- 
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43216  and  43217— Continued. 

water.  It  gives  a  good  fuel.  The  fambu  is  ODe  of  the  trees  held  in  vener- 
ation by  the  Buddhists  and  is  often  placed  near  the  Hindu  temples  because 
regarded  as  sacred  to  Krishna/'  (Watt,  Commeroial  Products  of  India, 
p.  526.) 

43218  and  43219. 

From  Africa.  Presented  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Guinter,  Sudan  United  Mission, 
Northern  Nigeria.    Received  August  11»  1916. 

43218.  VioNA  SINENSIS  (Tomer)  Savi.    Fabacese.  Cowpea. 

48219.  YoANDZEiA  suBTEBBANEA  (L.)  Thouars.    Fabacese. 

Bambarra  ground  nut. 

"  It  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  ordinary  ground  nut  or  peanut  (Arachis 
hypogaea),  but  its  development  of  leaves  is  less  abundant;  It  affords  a 
smaller  amount  of  vegetable  matter  after  it  has  been  harvested,  and  its 
cultivation  improves  the  soil  to  a  smaller  extent  than  that  of  the  ground 
nut.  None  the  less,  it  is  claimed  that  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  deserves 
extension,  because  It  is  capable  of  furnishing  useful  quantities  of  nutritious 
material  and  because  the  digging  of  the  nuts  is  conducted  in  a  far  easier 
and  cheaper  manner  than  that  of  ground  nuts."  (Extracted  from  The 
Agricultural  News,  Oct,  29, 1910.) 

43220.  Chayota  edulis  Jacq.    CucurbitacesB.  Cliayote. 
{Sechium  edule  Swartz.) 

From  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.  Presented  by  Mr.  Jos4  C.  Zeled6n,  through  Mr. 
O,  F.  Cook,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received  August  28,  1916. 

**  Chayote  without  fiber ;  that  is,  the  seed  is  not  inclosed  in  the  usual  fibrous 
bag."    (Zeled6n,) 

43221.  Oryza  sativa  L.    Poacese.  Bice. 

From  Africa.  Presented  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Guinter,  Sudan  United  Mission, 
Northern  Nigeria.    Received  August  11, 1910. 

A  red-grained  form. 

43222.  ViTis  viNiFERA  L.    VitacesB.  Grape, 

From  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Australia/  Cuttings  presented  by  Mr. 
Greorge  Valder,  undersecretary  and  director,  Department  of  Agricnlture. 
Received  August  30,  1916. 

**  Centennial,  This  variety  is  a  shy  cropper  and  is  inclined  to  do  best  in  a 
warm  climate,  more  particularly  under  Irrigation.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  seed- 
ling of  Qordo  Blanco  and  was  raised  in  the  first  place  many  years  ago  by  a 
Mr.  Knight,  of  Bendigo,  Victoria."     (Valder.) 

43223.  Ananas  satiyus  Schult.  f.    Bromeliacese.  Pineapple. 

From  Barbados,  British  West  Indies.  Suckers  presented  by  Mr.  Francis 
Watts,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  the  West  Indies.  Received  Au- 
gust 30,  1916. 

*'A  variety  of  pineapple  obtained  from  Grenada,  concerning  which,  however, 
little  l8  known  locally.  The  fruits,  which  I  have  seen,  somewhat  resemble  the 
Red  Spanish  m  general  shape  and  appearance,  but  are  somewhat  paler  in  color. 
The  fruit,  though  somewhat  acid,  has  a  fair  flavor."     (Watts.) 
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4S224  to  43226.   Mangifeba  indica  L.    Anacardiaces&     Hangoi 

From  Mexico.    Presented  by  Mr.  Frank  W.  Moore,  British  vice  consul,  La 
Paz,  Lower  California,  Mexico.    RecelTed  August  29,  1916. 

This  material  was  sent  in  reply  to  our  request  for  seeds  of  espedally  good 
mangos  reported  by  the  United  States  consul  at  Mazatlan,  Mexico,  as  gmwi;)^ 
in  the  Arroyo  de  Leon,  near  La  Paz,  Lower  Calif omla«  and  probably  (4>taiittli}e 
through  the  British  vice  consul  at  that  place; 

43224.  From  Trlunfo,  near  La  Paz. 

43225.  From  La  Paz. 

43226.  From  Arroyo  de  Leon,  near  La  Paz. 

43227.  Hydnocarpus  kukzii  (King)  Warb.    Flacourtiaceie. 
(TaraktogenoB  kurzH  King.)  Kalanzo. 

From  Calcutta,  India.  Purchased  from  Messrs.  Smith,  Stanistreet  k  Co^ 
through  Mr.  James  A.  Smith,  American  consul  general.  Numbered  Sep- 
tember 6,  1916. 

A  large  tree,  40  to  50  feet  high,  from  the  forests  of  Sylhet,  Chittagong,  aod 
Burma.  The  seeds  yield  the  true  chaulmoogra  oil,  which  has  recently  come  Iqio 
prominence  through  its  remarkable  curative  effects  on  leprosy  when  applied 
locally  and  internally. 

Dr.  Victor  6.  Helser,  in  concluding  an  article  on  "  Leprosy — Its  Treatment  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  by  the  Hypodermic  Use  of  Chaulmoogra  Oil  Mixture'' 
(Am.  Joum»  Tropical  DUeaseB  and  Preventive  Medicine^  vol.  2,  p.  SM,  lifl^)^ 
says  in  part: 

"  The  present  stage  of  the  development  of  the  treatment  herein  described  does 
not  warrant  a  claim  that  anything  like  a  specific  for  leprosy  has  been  found,  but 
experience  does  show  that  it  gives  more  consistently  favorable  results  than  any 
other  that  has  come  to  our  attention,  and  it  holds  out  the  hope  that  farmer  im- 
provement may  be  brought  about.  It  produces  apparent  cures  in  some  cases, 
causes  great  improvement  in  many  others,  and  arrests  the  progress  of  the  di^ 
ease  in  almost  every  instance." 

43228.  ViciA  FABA  L.    Fabaceae.  Broad  beaiL 

From  La  Paz,  Bolivia.    Presented  by  Mr.  John  D.  O'Rear,  United  Sutes 
Minister.    Numbered  September  20,  1916. 

"The  only  variety  of  broad  ^bean  that  is  cultivated  In  this  country.  The  bean 
is  produced  very  successfully  here,  especially  In  the  high  altitudes,  and  const}- 
tutes  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  diet  of  the  Indians  of  the  Altiplaao,  wYc> 
use  it  in  roasted  form.  It  is  also  used  widely  as  a  table  food,  being  of  veir 
good  quality,  and  when  properly  prepared  it  provides  a  very  wholesome  and  de- 
licious dish.  These  seeds  are  dried  in  the  same  form  as  that  used  by  the  natli-t^ 
for  preserving  the  seed  from  one  season  to  another  and  will  have  to  be  soakeii  ii^ 
water  for  two  or  three  days  before  planting."    iO*Rear,) 

4S229  to  43232.  Vicia  faba  L.    FabacesB.  Broad  bean- 

From  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  MacKenna,  Agricultural  Adviser  to  the 
Government  of  India,  Pusa,  who  obtained  them  through  the  superintendecr 
of  the  Kumaun  Government  Gardens.    Received  August  29, 1916.    Quoted 
notes  by  Mr.  MacKenna^ 
•*  Of  the  higher  Himalayan  forms." 

43229.  "Nal.    Long  podded."       43231.  "No.  3.    Broad  podded.** 

43230.  "No.  2.    Long  podded."       43232.  "No.  4.    Broad  podded.* 
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432S3  to  43236. 

From  Nice,  France,    PreBented  by  Dr.  A.  Robertson  Proschowsky.    Received 
Auirnst  29,  1916.    Quoted  notes  by  Dr.  Proschowsky. 

43283.  LrrHBASA  molleoides  (Veil.)  Engl.    Anacardiaceie. 
(Z.  aroeirinha  L.  Marchand.) 

"Bush  or  small  tree,  very  resistant  to  drought;  evergreen  glossy 
foliage;  quite  hardy  here." 

43234.  Okeopanax  nymphaeifolium  Hort  *  Araliaceee. 

"Splendid  large  bush  or  tree  with  very  large,  glossy  leaves;  quite 
hardy  here."  ' 

43235.  PoDACHAENiUM  EMiNENS  (Lag.)  Schultz  Bip.    Asteracee. 
(P.  paniculatum  Benth.) 

"  Very  quick  growing.    Becomes  in  a  few  years  a  small  tree ;  large  ever- 
green leaves ;  large  panicles  of  white  flowers.    Naturalized  in  my  garden.** 

48286.  Skmelb  andbootna  (L.)  Kunth.    Ck)nvalleriace». 

"A  very  beautiful  climber;  splendid  foliage;  red  ornamental  berries; 
evergreen ;  hardy  here ;  reaches  15  meters  in  length." 

43237.  Carica  papaya  L.    Papayaceae.  Papaya. 

From  the  city  of  Ouatemala,  Guatemala.    Presented  by  Mr.  D.  O'Brien* 
Received  September  1,  1916. 

"  The  tree  grows  well  at  an  altitude  of  1,000  to  8,000  feet  in  these  countries, 
but  we  have  no  frost  within  the  height  specified.    The  fruit  is  delicate  and 

■ 

bruises  easily.  The  trees  grow  best  in  arid  regions  where  there  is  very  little 
rainfall.  They  grow  wild,  none  having  been  cultivated.  The  fruit  contains  pep- 
sin, which  I  believe  could  be  extracted  for  medicinal  purposes.  Fruit  could  be 
placed  on  the  market  when  other  fruits  are  not  in  season,  say  during  the  months 
of  November  to  January."     {O'Brien,) 

43238.  BuTiA  cApiTATA  PTJLPOSA  (Barb.-Rodr.)  Becc.    PhoenicaceaB. 

Palm. 

From  Fruitland  Park,  Fla.    Presented  by  Mr.  Louis  Bosanquet.    Received 
August  28,  1916. 

"  The  EfUre  Rioa  paUn,  the  most  massive  of  all  the  species,  almost  rivaling 
in  this  respect  the  Canary  Island  date,  though  the  leaves  are  much  shorter. 
In  mature  specimens  the  trunk  is  about  30  feet  high.  I  have  a  few  fine  photo- 
graphs of  these  palms,  said  to  have  been  taken  by  Dr.  G.  Niederlein  in  the 
Missiones,  Argentina,  which'exhibit  quite  large  dense  forests  of  tall  specimens 
growing  in  rather  rocky  and  stony  soil.  I  have  only  one  specimen  now,  about 
15  feet  high  with  a  very  thick  and  massive  trunk  about  7  feet  high.  Ferns 
{Phlebodium  aureum)  grow  all  around  it  in  dense  masses  and  form  a  beau- 
tiful decoration  on  the  rough  stem,  which  is  still  provided  with  the  old  leaf 
bases.  The  magnificent  crown  of  stout,  almost  upright  leaves,  overtopping  the 
sturdy  frunk,  makes  the  specimen  an  exceedingly  stately  one.  Each  year  it 
matures  about  eight  to  nine  fruit  bunches,  weighing  from  35  to  50  pounds  each. 
Each  fruit,  of  a  light  orange  color,  is  as  large  as  a  plum,  very  rich  in  sugar, 
juicy,  intensely  fragrant,  like  a  combination  of  banana  and  pineapple,  and 
edible.  The  fruits  are  as  closely  set  as  a  bunch  of  grapes.  I  have  counted  over 
1,000  in  one  cluster.  The  large  divided  flower  scape  is  inclosed  in  a  very  massive 
spathe  of  the  size  and  form  of  a  baseball  club,  or,  as  a  visitor  expressed  himself, 
of  a  •  huge  Hercules  club.*      Excellent  wine,  jam,  and  jelly  can  be  made  of  the 
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fruits.  The  tree  grows  freely  in  rich,  dry  pine-land  soil  and,  like  all  the  oth» 
species  of  this  group,  it  does  not  seem  to  require  much  attention.  To  Mr.  Tli^o. 
L.  Mead  belongs  the  credit  of  having  introduced  this  palm  into  cultiTatioii,  bm  I 
think  his  specimens  on  rich  moist  land  all  have  perished.  It  is  perfectly  hardy 
and  should  be  grown  everywhere  in  the  State  and  all  along  the  Golf  cofist 
where  the  soil  is  suitable."  (H,  Nehrling,  Transactions  of  the  Flwiia  State 
Horticultural  Society,  vol.  22,  p.  156  {1909),  under  Cocos  datU.) 

432S9  to  43242. 

From  Burringbar,  New  South  Wales,  Australia.    Presented  by  Mr.  B.  Har- 
rison.   Received  August  30,  1916. 

43239.  Ghaetochloa  NicnuBosTKis  (Nees)  Skeels.    Peaces.         OriA 
iSetaria  nigrirostris  Dur.  and  Schinz.) 

A  hardy  tufted  grass  which  has  made  good  growth.  Althou^  tl^ 
leaves  are  a  little  hard,  there  Is  a  very  large  quantity  in  proportion  to 
the  stem ;  the  grass  appears  to  be  a  quick  succulent  grower,  carries  a  gi^jd 
quantity  of  seed,  and  grows  well  in  New  South  Wales.  (Adapted  ttm 
E.  Breakwelly  AgrictUtural  Gazette,  New  South  Wales,  Feb.  2, 1916.) 

43840.  Bbachiabia  bbizantha  (Hochst.)  Stapf.    Poaceie.  Gxbsl 

(Panicum  hrizanthum  Hochst.) 

**  This  grass  is  a  native  of  the  Transvaal  bush  veldt  Gapt  W.  H.  F. 
Hughes,  of  Zeerust,  writes  that  it  grows  well  on  the  poorest  sandr  soil 
and  that  cattle  are  very  fond  of  it.  The  only  previous  record  «e  have  of 
its  value  as  a  pasture  grass  is  a  note  from  a  farmer  near  SaliEbor?. 
Rhodesia,  stating  that  it  is  eaten  by  cattle  there.  We  have  no  record  o^ 
any  vernacular  name  by  which  this  grass  is  known.'*  (J.  Bvrtt  DofV. 
Agricultural  Journal,  Union  of  South  Africa,  vok  i,  No.  5,  p.  706',  Jitae, 
1911.) 
43241.  Pennisetum  pitrpubeum  Schum.    Poaceie.  Orus. 

"  The  great  value  of  prolific  and  drought-resistant  fodder  plants,  vlii^ 
are  generally  very  difficult  to  procure,  is  well  known  to  stock  owners,  tB- 
the  above  variety,  which  as  yet  is  but  little  known,  can  be  most  hig^r 
commended  for  both  of  thes^  qualities.  With  me  last  season,  which  wa> : 
very  dry  one  and  which  was  a  most  disastrous  one  for  stock,  this  grav« 
grew  to  the  height  of  nearly  11  feet  and  produced  a  large  quantity  •■ 
succulent,  nutritious,  and  fattening  fodder,  which  is  greatly  relished  I') 
the  stock  and  is,  according  to  analysis,  much  richer  than  green  mai'- 
A  reliable  official  says :  '  There  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  in  t^^^ 
plant  we  have  found  a  fodder  of  great  value,  which  .remains  green  en- 
during such  long  periods  as  from  six  to  eight  months  when  other  berbsi-c 
is  parched  up  or  destroyed.'  It  grows  rapidly  to  a  height  of  12  feet  • " 
more  in  favorable  weather,  thrives  well  in  various  soils,  and  resists  b»  - 
frost  and  drought  to  a  remarkable  extent.  At  7  feet  high  it  has  pr- 
duced  12  tons  of  green  fodder  per  acre,  and  a  few  months  later  15  toa 
making  a  total  yield  of  27  tons  per  acre.  It  is  everlasting  wh^n  odc* 
established,  and  the  tufts  or  stems  increase  in  size  after  each  cuttin?  o: 
when  grazed  off.  It  should  prove  of  untold  value  to  farmers  in  S<'^" 
Africa,  who  suffer  much  loss  through  frequent  and  protracted  drou^b- 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  in  other  countries  where  a  light  rainfall  a' 
semiarid  conditions  prevail.  As  a  prolific  and  drought-resistant  plan:  - 
promises  to  prove  one  of  the  very  best  brought  into  cultivation.*'  \fi-^' 
rison,) 
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43242.  Spobobolus  inoicus  (L.)  R.  Br.    Poaceae.  Grass. 

A  fine,  open  pasture  grass,  found  through  Australia,  variously  called 
rat-tail  grass,  Chilean  grass,  and,  by  the  aborigines,  fU-^frotc-a-herry. 
Its  numerous  penetrating  roots  enable  It  to  resist  severe  drought.  It 
yields  a  fair  amount  of  fodder,  is  relished  by  stock,  but  is  too  coarse  for 
sheep;  the  seeds  form  the  principal  food  of  many  small  birds.  It  has 
been  suggested  as  a  paper-making  material.  (Adapted  from  Maiden, 
Useful  Native  Plants  of  Australia,  p.  109.) 

43243.   Capparis  micracantha  DC.    Capparidacese. 

From  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.  Presented  by  Mr.  Adn.  Hernandez, 
Director  of  Agriculture.    Keceived  September  6, 1916. 

*'  Seeds  of  a  native  fruit  known  locally  as  Oamhagat,  This  fruit  is  about  the 
size  of  a  plum,  bright  red  in  color,  and  has  an  exceedingly  fine  flavor,  somewhat 
similar  to  a  guava."     {Hernandez.) 

43244  to  43252.    Triticum  spp.    Poaceee.  Wheat. 

From  Athens,  Greece.  Presented  by  the  director  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society.    Received  September  1,  1916. 

43244.  Tbitictjm  monococcuh  L. 

Var.  Trimini  (Greek).    Spring  wheat 

43245  to  43249.  Tbiticum  dubum  Desf. 

43245.  Var, If at^mani  (Greek).    Thessaly  wheat. 

43246.  Yur.  Rapsani  {Greek) ,    Thessaly  wheat. 

43247.  Var.  Z>et7e«  (Greek).    Humidity-resisting  Thessaly  wheat. 

43248.  yar.Z)ere«  (Greek).    Thessaly  wheat. 

43249.  Var.  Deves  (Greek) .    Thessaly  wheat  of  the  plains. 

43250  and  43251.  TBmcuM  asstivum  L. 

{Triticum  vulgare  VilL) 

43250.  Thessaly  wheat  of  mountainous  regions. 
48251.  Var.  Lapsista^    Macedonia  wheat 

43252.  Tbiticum  dubum  Desf. 

Var.  Contoamaouti  (Greek).    Thessaly  wheat. 

43263  to  43257. 

From  Ck>Iombia.  Seeds  collected  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Corran.  Received  June 
24,  1916.  Numbered  September  11,  1916.  Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Ourran 
except  as  otherwise  indicated. 

43253.  Annona  MABCGBAvn  Mart.    Annonaces. 

••  Probably  seed  of  large-fruited  anona." 

A  tree  with  the  trunk,  form  of  the  branches,  and  color  of  the  bark 
resembling  those  of  an  orange,  but  with  different  leaves,  flowers,  and 
fruit.  Its  leaves  are  about  6  inches  long,  deep  green  and  glossy  above, 
pale  green  beneath,  and  tongue  shaped.  The  entirely  yellow  flower  Is 
large  and  conspicuous,  has  a  sickening  sweet  odor,  and  is  deciduous. 
It  is  followed  by  the  fruit,  which  ripens  in  December  and  January.  This 
fruit  which  is  conoid  in  shape  and  about  5  inches  In  its  greatest  diam- 
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eter,  Is  green  and  white  mixed  or  pale  green  on  the  outalde,  and  tb^ 
surface  is  areoled,  with  a  brown  tubercle  on  each  areola.  Not  until  ts? 
fruit  falls  of  its  own  accord  is  it  eaten,  and  then  it  is  soft,  so  that  it  eaz 
be  peeled  with  tlie  fingers.  The  yellowish  pulp  has  an  odor  like  fo- 
mented bread  dough  to  wliich  honey  has  been  added,  with  a  evmi^\ 
subacid  and  somewhat  bitter  taste.  The  seeds  are  oval,  golden  jelloir, 
glossy,  smooth,  and  hard.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  Bra^l  and  Vaezneii 
(Adapted  from  Safford,  Contributions  from  the  National  Herbarium,  vol 
18,  pt.  i,  pp.  25  to  28,  and  from  Piso  and  Marcgrave*8  description  (n 
araticH  ponh^,  in  1648,) 

43S54.  Cassia  sp.    Csesalpiniacese. 

*'  Ornamental  yellow-flowered  shrub  in  low  lands.     San  Martin  de  Lot>a. 
April  16,  1916." 

48255.  Geonoma  sp.    Phoenicacee.  Falia- 

**Cecilia  palm.    Low,  very  ornamental,  Tierras  de  Ix>ba,  Bolivar." 

43256  and  43257.  Malvaviscus  sp.     Malvaceee. 

43256.  "  Low  annual*  with  red  flowers,  very  ornamental,  Tierras  de 
Loba,  Bolivar.    Cultivated  also  In  the  Philippine  Islands." 

43257.  "  Ornamental,  Tierras  de  Loba." 

43258.   AcTiNiDiA  0HINEN8IS  Planch.    Dilleniacese.         Yang-taa 

Plants  grown  from  cuttings  sent  to  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  S:a- 
tion,  Chico,  Calif.,  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Coolidge,  Pasadena,  and  grafted  cc 
seedlings  of  S.  P.  I.  No.  21781.  Numbered  for  convenience  in  recordiBf 
distribution. 

**  The  yang-taOy  a  deciduous  climber  native  to  Szechwan  Province,  China,  bis 
attracted  considerable  attention  because  of  the  high  quality  of  its  froits  asd 
the  ornamental  value  of  the  plant.  The  leaves  have  a  plushlike  texture  ai>i 
an  unusual  dark-green  color,  while  their  regular  spacing  and  their  large  sls<? 
add  to  the  beauty  of  the  vine.  The  flowers  are  buff  yellow  to  white,  fragraLt 
often  li  inches  across,  and  are  produced  in  great  abundance.  The  fruits  tn^ 
ovoid  to  globose  and  about  2  inches  long.  The  outside  is  russet  brown  and  is 
clothed  with  villous  hairs.  The  flesh  is  green,  of  most  excellent  flavor,  r^e^- 
bling  that  of  a  gooseberry,  but  tempered  w^ith  a  flavor  i)eculiarly  its  own.  Tt^r 
fruit  is  excellent  when  fresh  and  also  makes  very  fine  Jam  and  sauce;"  {F^iJ^- 
child,) 

43269.   CoRDiA  sp.    Boraginacese. 

From  Guayaquil,  Ecuador.  Presented  by  Mr.  Frederick  W.  (xoding,  Ameri- 
can consul  general.    Received  September  5,  1916. 

43260.  CoRDEAuxiA  EDULis  Hemsl.    Caesalpiniace«e.       Yeheb  mxt 

From  Aden,  Arabia.  Presented  by  Mr.  A.  Q.  Watson,  American  vice  coosaL 
who  obtained  the  nuts  from  the  Acting  Governor  of  Italian  Somalilaad  a: 
Mogadiscio.    Numbered  September  12,  1916. 

The  yeheb  is  a  tree  or  shrub  which  has  recently  been  discovered  in  Italte^ 
Somaliland,  East  Africa.  Its  seeds,  called  nuts,  have  a  high  food  valae,  ceo- 
taining  21  per  cent  of  cane  sugar,  2  per  cent  of  reducing  sugars,  IB  per  cent  .: 
proteids,  and  87  per  cent  of  carbohydrates.  They  form  an  article  of  eofaaaer^y 
and  are  brought  to  the  coast  by  caravans  and  are  eaten  by  the  native  Voftt'- 
hanta  Somalia  in  preference  to  rice  and  dates.    Though  the  climate  of  SoiQa> 
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land  is  not  well  known,  the  indications  are  that  where  this  plant  grows,  long 
I)oriods  of  drought  occur,  hut  rains  are  abundant  and  regular  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year.  Winter  temperatures  probably  do  not  go  below  freezing.  The  . 
plant  quickly  forms  a  long  taproot,  bears  when  only  4  feet  high,  has  evergreen 
leaves,  which  if  crushed  stain  the  fingers  a  magenta  color,  and  grows  into  a 
large  tree.  From  the  Investigations  which  have  been  made  by  the  Kew 
Botanic  Gardens  the  indications  are  that  this  plant  is  worthy  of  a  thorough 
trial  in  the  arid  Southwest,  at  first  in  the  practically  frostless  areas,  and  a 
special  effort  is  being  made  to  get  a  large  enough  quantity  of  the  seeds  for  an 
extensive  experiment.     (See  Kew  Bulletin^  1908,  pp.  S6-44,  14I.) 

43261  and  4S262. 

From  Lawang,  Java,    Presented  by  Mr.  M.  Buysman.    Received  September 
6,  1916. 

43261.  Cabica  papaya  L.    Papayacese.  Papaya. 

"  Seeds  of  a  very  large  papaya  fruit,  measuring  40  cm.  in  length  and 
16  cm.  in  diameter;  the  natives  say  there  are  fruits  of  50  cm.,  but  I 
have  never  seen  them."     (Buyainan,) 

43262.  Meibomia  gybans  (L.  f.)  Kuntze.    Fabacese.       Telegraph  plant. 
{Desmodium  gyrans  DO.) 

"  Flowers  and  fructifies  here  as  if  it  were  indigenous."     (Buyaman,) 

An  erect,  short-lived  woody  plant  known  as  gorachand,  native  of  moist 
districts,  such  as  northern  Bengal.  In  moist  weather,  when  the  sap  is 
active,  a  jerky  motion  of  the  leaflets,  like  that  of  a  semaphore,  is  ob- 
served. It  is  propagated  by  seed,  which  should  be  sown  at  the  beginning 
of  the  rainy  season  and  watered  when  dry.  (Adapted  from  Woodroto, 
Oardening  in  the  Tropics,  p.  247.) 

"Because  of  its  remarkably  sensitive  stipules,  which  gyrate,  it  has 
become  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  plants  for  plant  physiological  investi- 
gations. Those  of  Dr.  Ghundu  Bose  are  among  the  most  Instructive.  It 
can  be  grown  out  of  doors  in  the  summer  in  Washington."     (FaircMd.) 

Mentioned  as  a  fodder  plant  in  MacmiUan,  Handbook  of  Tropical 
Oardening  and  Planting,  p.  691p 

43263  to  43268. 

From  Manila,   Philippine  Islands.     Presented   by   Mr.   Adn.   Hernandez, 
Director  of  Agriculture.    Received  September  1,  1916. 

43263.  Annona  chebimola  X  squamosa.    Annonacese.  Atemoya. 

Plants  very  similar  in  appearance  to  the  cherlmoya ;  the  fruit  Is  small, 
about  10  ounces  in  weight,  yellowish  green,  with  very  thick,  tough  skin 
and  white  tender  flesh.  Juicy,  subacid.  It  has  four  to  seven  seeds,  darker 
colored  than  those  of  the  cherlmoya.  (Adapted  from  Wester,  Philippine 
Agricultural  Review,  p.  71,  Feb.,  19H.) 

43264.  Annona  glabba  L.    Annonacete.  Fond-apple. 

"Known  as  Anona  in  Mexico;  Cachiman  creme  in  the  French  West 
Indies ;  pond-apple  in  Florida  and  the  West  Indies.  Vigorous  tree,  up  to 
30  feet  ]n  height,  the  trunk  2  feet  in  diameter.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate^ 
deep  green  above,  pale  green  beneath,  glabrous,  persistent  Fruit  ovate- 
conical  in  shape,  2^  inches  long ;  skin  yellowish,  sometimes  reddish ;  seeds 
conical,  few.  Pulp  of  a  buttery  consistency,  very  sweet,  sometimes  cloy- 
ing. Prof.  Foex  says  this  is  the  commonest  fruit  on  the  Mexican  market 
(Mexico  City)  with  the  exception  of  the  cherlmoya.     It  is  not  highly 
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valued  in  Florida  and  is  not  as  hardy  as  the  cherlmoya.**     (W.  Popfuc. 
Journal  of  Economic  Botany,  Pomona  College,  1912,  p.  296.) 

43265.  An  NONA  Montana  Macfad.    Annonacese. 

"Native  of  Porto  Rico  and  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  i 
small  tree,  bearing  a  subgloboae,  muricate  fruit  of  little  value  Intnw 
duced  into  Florida  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  for  trial  as  a  ^toa 
for  other  Annonas."  (W.  Popenoe,  Journal  of  Economic  Boton^y  Porno;: 
Colleffe,  1912,  pp.  296  and  297.) 

"Tree  15  meters  high,  leaves  dark  green  and  very  glossy,  as  tlK*-j.' 
varnished,  flowers  lilie  those  of  Annona  mtcricata,  fruit  subglobose,  att-r 
the  size  of  an  orange,  pulp  white  at  first,  turning  yellowish  when  r  t- 
seeds  yellow  or  tan  coloreil.  Along  streams  in  the  mountains  ii:»iifl-. 
but  sometimes  at  sea  level."  (Safford,  Contributions  from  the  Natiu^i^ 
Herbarium,  vol  18,  p.  22,  1914.) 

48206.  Tbichosantbes  quinquanoulata  A.  Gray.    Cueurbitacee. 

An  extensively  climbing  vine  with  a  smooth-angled  stem  and  5-lol<e>i 
membranaceous  leaves.  The  flowers  occur  In  racemes.  The  native  habiu: 
of  this  plant  is  in  the  Mangsi  lalanda,  in  the  Sulu  Sea.  (Adapted  trv^ 
Gray,  Botany  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition^  vol,  1,  p.  645.) 

43267.  UvABiA  BUFA  (Dunal)  Blume.    AnnonaceeB.  Banamc. 

The  fruits  of  this  plant,  which  is  also  known  as  8u$ong  ealab*^. 
occur  in  bunches  of  18  to  20,  are  kidney  shaped,  bright  red.  i^'. 
pubescent,  with  a  thin  brittle  skin  and  scant,  whitish,  juicy  subar.i 
flesh  and  many  seeds.  Ripens  in  September.  (Adapted  from  P.  ^ 
Wester,  Philippine  Agricultural  Review,  voL  6,  no,  7,  Jutiy,  1913.) 

435368.  Vebnonia  vidaxii  Merr.    Asteracese.  Xalasambci 

(y.  arborea  vestita  Vidal.) 

A  small-  tree,  8  to  10  meters  high,  with  the  pale-purple  infloresc^r  • 
and  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves  covered  with  short  hairs  wlil*. 
under  the  lens  appear  pale  yellowish  white  and  very  doise.  Found  ':. 
the  district  of  Morong.  (Adapted  from  Vidal,  Revision  Plants  f<fi 
pinus,  p,  160.) 

43269  to  43272. 

From  Bariloche,  Argentina.     Presented  by  Dr.  Joseph  Vereertbrug^tc 
Received  September  2,  1916. 
43260.  Chusquea  quila  Kunth.    Poacese.  Bambcc 

A  freely  branching  arborescent  plant  with  the  numerous  open  pan  it.  >^ 
at  the  joints.    The  leaves  are  distinct  and  scarcely  half  an  indi  vi  - 
It  is  a  native  of  Chile.     (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cydopedvz  • 
Horticulture,  p.  449*) 

43270.  Embothbium  coccineum  Forst    Proteaoese.  Hotr: 

**  Randal.  This  is  a  beautiful  tree  and  is  giving  wood  that,  here  on  n 
spot,  is  sold  by  the  square  inch.  It  is  rather  like  haselnut,  perta;- 
nicer."     ( Vereertbrugghen. ) 

43271.  LiTHBAEA  MOLLEOTDBs  (Veil.)  Eugl.    AnacardlaceiB. 
(L.  aroeirinha  L.  Marchand.) 

An  evergreen  shrub,  native  of  southern  Brazil  and  Argentina.  wiC  r 
height  of  about  12  feet    The  leaves  are  odd-pinnate,  with  five  leaflecs^  . 
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rarely  three,  and  the  flowers  occnr  in  panicles  2  to  8  Inches  long.    The 
fruit  is  round,  about  a  fifth  of  an  Inch  across,  and  of  a  lustrous  whitmess. 
(Adapted  from  BaUey,   Sta/ndard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol,   4* 
p.  1894.) 
43272w  Mattenus  boabia  Molina.    Celastracese.  Mayten. 

A  handsome  evergreen  shrub,  growing  to  a  height  of  6  feet,  with  very 
smooth,  ovate-lanceolate  leaves  and  small  flowers  in  axils.  The  native 
country  is  Chile,  where  it  is  quite  common,  flowering  in  May.  In  Eng- 
land it  succeeds  best  trained  to  the  front  of  the  south  wall,  but  survives 
the  winter  without  even  the  slightest  protection.  Perfectly  hardy  in  Cali- 
fornia as  far  north  as  San  Francisco  and  highly  valued  for  ornamental 
planting;  recommended  for  street  and  avenue  planting;  timber  exceed- 
ingly hard.  It  is  propagated  readily  from  seeds  or  from  suckers. 
(Adapted  from  Edwards' 8  Botanical  Register^  vol.  20,  pi,  1702,  and  Bailey, 
Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol,  4,  p.  ^017.) 

43273  to  43280.   Cicer  arietinum  L.    Fabacese.  Chick-pea. 

From  Seville,  Spain.  Presented  by  Mr.  Wilbur  T.  Gracey,  American  consul, 
who  secured  the  seeds  from  Mr.  Juan  Mateo  Gimenze.  Received  Septem- 
ber 1,  1916. 

**  Chick-peas,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  Spain,  garhanzos,  are  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal food  products  of  that  country,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  staple  food  of  the 
poorer  classes.  The  plant,  Cicer  arietinum,  is  a  species  of  the  bean  family  largely 
grown  around  the  Mediterranean  regions  and  in  central  Asia.  The  seed,  which 
is  considerably  larger  than  a  pea,  is  encased  in  short,  thick,  hairy  pods,  and 
forms,  when  roasted,  the  parched  pulse  of  the  East,  and  for  this  reason  is  some- 
times known  as  the  Egyptian  pea.  Chick-peas  seem  to  thrive  best  in  more  or 
less  arid  regions,  and  for  that  reason  the  soil  in  the  Seville  consular  district 
seems  to  be  particularly  suitable,  owing  to  the  intense  heat  and  dryness  of  the 
summer  months,  and  this  district,  which  comprises  the  Provinces  of  Seville, 
Cordoba,  Cadiz,  Huelva,  Badajoz,  and  Caceres,  produces  over  half  of  the  chick- 
peas grown  in  Spain.  In  that  territory  the  sowing  is  generally  done  in  the 
month  of  March,  and  the  crops  are  usually  collected  when  the  plants  are  per- 
fectly dry,  at  the  beginning  of  August.  It  is  said,  however,  that  this  practice  is 
not  to  be  recommended,  as  chick-peas  which  dry  in  the  pods  before  being  cut 
become  exceptionally  hard  and  are  difficult  to  cook,  as  is  not  the  case  if  they 
are  collected  when  the  plants  become  somewhat  yellow,  before  they  are  abso- 
lutely dry,  and  then  are  piled  in  small  heaps  and  left  to  dry  in  a  granary  or 
well-aired  room."     (Oracey.) 

43273.  White,  hard,  from  50  to  52  peas  in  30  grams. 

43274.  White,  hard,  from  70  to  75  peas  in  30  grams. 

43275.  White,  soft,  from  50  to  52  peas  in  30  grams. 

43276.  White,  soft,  from  60  to  65  peas  in  30  grams. 

43277.  Tawny,  soft,  from  51  to  53  peas  in  30  grams. 

43278.  Tawny,  soft,  from  60  to  65  peas  in  30  grams. 

43279.  Tawny,  soft,  from  50  to  52  peas  in  30  grams. 

43280.  Tawny,  soft,  from  60  to  65  peas  in  30  grams. 

For  an  illustration  showing  a  few  varieties  of  chick-peas,  see  Plate  IV» 
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43281  and  43282. 

From  Seharunpur,  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Hartleys,  superinteudeil 
Government  Botanical  Gardens.    Received  August  17,  1916. 

43281.  Nannorbhops  bitchieana  (Griffith)  Wendl.    Phoenicaceap. 

Kazri  pdn 

A  low  gregarious  shrub,  ascending  to  5,500  feet  in  Baluchistan  ni 
Mekran,  stemless  ordinarily,  but  sometimes  with  a  8t«m  10  to  30  f»*: 
long.  The  leaves  are  2  to  4  feet  long,  grayish  green  in  color,  and  ar? 
beaten  with  a  mallet  to  remove  the  fiber,  which  is  used  in  making  matv 
baskets,  etc.  The  fruit  is  a  nearly  round  1-seeded  drupe-  The  flowrrs. 
leaf  buds,  and  fruits  are  eaten  by  the  natives,  and  the  seeds  are  nia'r 
into  rosaries.  The  reddish  brown  wool  of  the  petioles  Is  impregrat'-J 
with  saltpeter  and  used  as  a  tinder  for  matchlocks,  and  the  whole  vi:^'' 
when  dried  is  used  for  fuel  in  arid  r^ons.  In  Europe  It  grows  be-t  i: 
a  compost  of  sandy  loam,  with  good  drainage,  and  is  propagated  by  se^-i^ 
and  offsets.  An  unheated  greenhouse  is  better  than  a  hothouse.  ( Adaftei 
from  E,  Blatter,  Joam,  Bombay  Nat.  Hist.  Soc,  vol.  21,  pp.  72  to  7$.) 

43282.  Pbosopis  spicigeba  L.    Mimosacese. 

A  deciduous  thorny  tree,  found  in  the  arid  zones  of  the  Punjab.  Sini 
Dekkan,  etc.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seed  and  coppices  welL  Th**  1 1^ 
root  is  enormously  long,  in  one  specimen  measuring  86  feet.  Fnim  ttr 
stump  of  the  pruned  branches  and  other  scars  a  gum  exudes,  similar :  • 
gum  arable,  which,  although  worthy  of  investigation,  has  not  hither 
been  used.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is  used  for  tanning.  The  pods  l> 
sometimes  used  for  medicinal  purposes,  but  more  often  are  employ^  l- 
fodder,  and  in  some  localities  the  poorer  classes  eat  the  bark.  (Adapt' :' 
from  Watt,  Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Products  of  India,  vol.  G^pt.l, . : 
S40  and  Sil.) 

43283.  EosA  rubus  Lev.  and  Van.    Rosacese.  Bose. 

From  Cheshunt,  Hertfordshire,  England.    Plants  purchased  from  Me<?rv 
Paul  &  Son.    Received  September  13,  1916. 

Wilson  No.  eeOa. 

A  tall,  climbing  musk  rose,  up  to  6  meters  In  height,  common  everywhere  i 
western  Hupeh  and  eastern  Szechwan,  China,  with  densely  hairy  shoots  i> 
leaves  and  large  coarsely  dentate  leaflets,  resembling  those  of  certain  specie? . 
Rubus.  The  fruit  Is  dull  red  or  dark  scarlet,  globose,  and  the  peduncles  j' 
relatively  long  and  stout.  The  plant  grows  up  to  1,800  meters  altitude.  It  «■-* 
first  described  as  Rosa  moschata  hupehcnsis  Pampanlnl.  (Adapted  fr- 
Sargent,  Plantae  Wilsonianae,  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  pp.  308  and  309.) 

43284.  LiTCHi  CHiNENsis  Sonner.    Sapindacese.  I*itchi 

(Nephelium  litchi  Cambess.) 

From  Canton,  China.    Presented  by  Mr.  G.  Weidman  Groff,  Canton  Ctr:- 
tian  College,  through  Mr.  Lau  Tai  Chi.    Received  September  5,  191tl 

Wai  chi  variety. 

43285.  Garcinia  mangostana  L.    Clusiaceie.  Uangosteer. 

From  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  I.  And«*rs 
director,  Botanic  Gardens.    Received  September  12,  1916. 

One  of  the  most  delicious  fruits  of  the  Tropics.    The  handsome  tree  is  2." 
SO  feet  m  height,  of  compact  growth,  regular  In  outline,  and  with  dark-gr- 
foliage.    It  comes  Into  bearing  at  about  the  ninth  year.    The  rose-plok  Ao^-^'- 
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are  11  inches  across,  and  there  are  two  blooming  periods  each  year.  Tlie 
round  fruits,  about  the  size  of  a  mandarin  orange,  are  borne  from  buds  pro- 
duced near  the  tips  of  short  branches,  mainly  on  the  outside  of  the  tree.  The 
rind  is  thick  and  the  flesh  divided  into  segments  much  lilce  the  orange.  The 
texture  resembles  a  well-ripened  plum,  and  the  taste  is  delicious.  In  the 
East  Indies  it  is  planted  by  the  natives  as  a  dooryard  tree.  It  Is  very  hard  to 
establish  the  young  trees,  which  accounts  for  the  small  plantings  which  have 
been  made.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  voL  4> 
pp.  1889  and  1890.) 

48286.    Canavali  obtusifolium  (Lam.)  DC.    Fabacese. 

From  Durban,  Natal,  Union  of  South  Africa.    Presented  by  Mr.  P.  van  de 
Bijl,  mycologist,  Natal  Herbarium.    Received  September  12,  1916. 

A  creeping  perennial  bean,  called  palang-palang,  akan-kan-ta^i,  etc.,  with 
trifoUolate  leaves,  and  bright  pink  (sometimes  white)  flowers.  The  pods  are 
oblong  with  a  few  chestnut-colored  seeds,  which,  according  to  Maiden,  are  eaten 
after  cooking  by  natives  of  Australia.  This  vine  is  widely  distributed  on 
tropical  shores  and  is  useful  as  a  binder  for  loose  sand.  (Adapted  from 
Safford,  Useful  Plants  of  Guam,  p.  2il.) 

43287  and  43288. 

From   Darjiling,   India.    Presented   by   Mr.   G.   H.   Cave,   Lloyd   Botanic 
Garden.    Received  September  11,  1916. 

43287.  Dendrocalamus  hamiltonu  Nees  and  Am.    Poaceae.       Bamboo. 

"A  tall,  freely  growing  bamboo.  Used  for  building,  water  p4pes,  and 
other  purposes  locally."     (Cave.) 

This  bamboo  abounds  at  about  4,000  feet  in  the  Himalayas,  where  it 
attains  a  height  of  40  to  80  feet,  with  grayish  white  culms  which  are 
naked  below  and  much  branched  above  and  which  become  dull  green 
when  old.  The  culm  sheaths  are  long  and  stiff,  up  to  18  inches  long  on 
the  lower  part  of  large  stems,  are  glabrous  and  shining  within  and  rough 
and  with  scanty  patches  of  brown,  stiff  hairs  or  glabrous  without.  The 
leaves  are  variable,  up  to  15  inches  long,  and  the  inflorescence  is  a  huge, 
much-branched  panicle.  From  this  bamboo  baskets  and  mats  are  made, 
and  the  young  shoots  are  eaten  as  a  vegetable.  The  plant  is  conspicuous 
for  Its  bright  purple- red  flowers.  (Adapted  from  Oamble,  BamhusecB  of 
British  India,  pp.  85  and  86.) 

43288.  Toon  A  ciliata  Roemer.    Meliacese.  Toon  tree, 
{Cedrela  toona  Roxb.) 

A  large,  rapidly  growing  deciduous  tree,  50  to  80  feet  high  and  some- 
times 20  feet  in  diameter,  growing  chiefly  near  streams  in  tropical 
Himalayan  regions ;  also  at  low  altitudes  in  western  and  southern  India. 
The  wood  obtained  from  this  Important  timber  tree  Is  not  eaten  by  white 
ants,  Is  durable,  and  is  not  liable  to  warp.  It  is  used  for  furniture, 
carvings,  and  cigar  and  tea  boxes.  The  bark  Is  used  as  a  tonic,  and  the 
flowers  are  a  source  of  red  and  yellow  dye.  The  seeds,  young  shoots, 
and  leaves  are  given  to  cattle  as  fodder.  (Adapted  from  Watt,  Commer- 
cial Products  of  India,  p.  290.) 

43289  to  43291.  Amygdalus  persica  L.    AmygdalaceaB.    Peach. 

(Prunus  persica  Stokea) 

From  Canton,  China.    Presented  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Josselyn,  American  vice 
consul  In  charge.    Received  September  15,  1916. 
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**  Chinese  peach  trees  are  gro\%-n  for  the  most  part  in  the  northem  ProrirKei 
where  the  climate  is  cold.  Those  grown  In  Kwangtang  Province  aie  Infedcc 
in  size,  color,  and  flavor  to  those  grown  farther  north.  There  are  three  spms 
of  peaches  cultivated  in  this  Province — ^vlz,  the  sweet,  the  sour,  and  tiie  bitter.' 
(F.  D.  Cheshire,  American  consul) 

43289.  "  Ting  tsui  t'ao  (eagles  beak  peach).  Very  sweet,  with  a  poist 
resembling  the  beak  of  the  eagle  and  having  a  hairy  coat.  It  is  grovii 
mostly  at  Sunchuen,  in  the  Panyu  district;  Pontang,  in  the  Ktihai 
district;  and  also  in  the  Faynn.  Sanshui,  and  Tungimn  districts' 
(Josselyn,) 

43290.  **  Ha  mi  t'ao  (honey-flavored  peach).  Very  sweet,  slightly  n^csi 
in  shape ;  came  originally  from  Manchuria.  This  peach  is  grown  U 
the  most  part  at  Fati  and  Tungka  and  some  other  i)oint8  in  the  Panjii 
district"     (Josselyn. ) 

43291.  ** 8uan  t'ao  (sour  peach).  Grown  at  various  places  in  CantflL 
mostly  in  the  hilly  districts.  Some  are  imported  to  Canton  from  cbe 
Shuikwan  and  Shultung  districts."     (Josselyn.) 

43292.   Ficus  hookeri  Miquel.    Moraceae. 

From  Darjiling,  India.  Presented  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Cave,  Lloyd  Botaait 
Garden,  at  the  request  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Ganien. 
Sibpur,  near  Calcutta.    Received  September  15,  1916. 

An  entirely  glabrous  tree,  with  thinly  coriaceous  oval  leaves  up  to  11  incfee* 
in  length,  and  axillary,  depressed,  obovate  fruits  growing  in  pairs  up  to  1  iirl 
In  diameter  when  ripe.  The  fig  is  not  common  and  ascends  to  6,000  feet  i^ 
Sikkim,  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  the  Khasi  Hills,  India.  (Adapted  fne 
King,  Annals,  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  CaUmtta,  voL  1,  p.  36.) 

43293  to  43298. 

From  Bogota,  Colombia.  Presented  by  Mr.  Jorge  Ancizar.  Received  S*?- 
tember  16,  191G. 

43293.  An  NONA  cherimola  Mill.    Annonaceie.  CherimoyB. 

"  The  principal  fruit  cultivated  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  wt«- 
ern  South  America.  Endemic  in  the  Andes,  and  subtropical  rather  xh&L 
tropical  in  its  natural  habitat.  Fruit  with  an  abundance  of  slighdj 
acidulous  pulp  with  a  flavor  somewhat  like  that  of  a  pineapple.  Becoc*^ 
mended  for  planting  in  southern  California  in  the  footliiUs  near  t^ 
coast."     (Safford.) 

43294.  Cabica  candam abcensis  Hook.  f.    Papayacese. 

"From  cold  climate."     (Anoizar.) 

"  Mountain  papaw.  A  small  semiherbaceous  tree  with  a  crown  of  Tars* 
coarse  palmate  leaves,  native  of  Colombia  and  Ecoador,  similar  to  ibe 
papaw  of  the  low  country,  but  with  fruit  only  about  one-fourth  or  cor- 
sixth  the  size  of  that  of  the  latter.  It  was  introduced  at  BLakgftk  Gar 
dens,  Ceylon,  In  1880,  and  is  now  commonly  grown  in  hill  gardens  f*-^ 
the  sake  of  its  fruit,  being  often  found  in  a  seminaturalized  state  abor 
up-country  bungalows.  The  ovoid  angular  fruit  is  in  season  all  rb* 
year  round ;  though  too  acid  to  be  used  for  dessert,  it  is  very  agreesb- 
when  stewed,  and  it  can  also  be  made  into  jam  and  preserves.  Wbco  Ti\* 
the  fruit  has  a  pleasant  applellke  odor.  Propagated  by  seed."  C-V*- 
mUlan,  Handbook  of  Tropical  Gardening  and  Planting,  p,  ISX.) 
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43205.  Cabica  papaya  L.    Papayacefle.  Papaya. 

*"From  hot  climate."     (Ancizar.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No8.  41147  and  43237  for  previous  introductions  and  de- 
scription. 

43296.  Cabtophtllus  jambos  (L.)  Stokes.    Myrtacee.  Bose-apple. 
(Eugenia  jambos  L.) 

Pamarrosa, 

"This  fruit,  if  properly  candled,  is  one  of  the  finest  for  the  purpose. 
The  rose  odor  and  flavor  are  remarkably  pronounced,  and  it  certainly 
deserves  attention."     {Fairchild.) 

The  rose-apple  is  a  medium-sized  tree,  native  of  India.  It  is  cultivated 
in  southern  Florida. 

43297.  PABSifxoBA  LIQT7LABIS  Ju8&     PassifloracesB.        Sweet  grranadilla. 

"An  egg-shaped  fruit  with  parchmentlike  shell  filled  with  an  abun- 
dance of  sweet  juice  and  many  small  seeds.  Used  in  tropical  America 
for  making  sherbets  and  ices,  alone  or  with  the  addition  of  lemon  juice 
or  spices.  Of  easy  culture  in  all  the  warm  localities,  growing  in  the 
form  of  a  vine  from  trellises  and  arbors  and  desirable  not  only  for  its 
fruit  but  for  its  beautiful  flowers."     (Safford.) 

43298.  Passifloba  if  alitobmis  L.    Passifloracefe.  Granadilla. 

"  Curubd.  Fruit  defined  spheroid,  hard  shelled.  Suitable  for  packing. 
Pulp  of  fine  fiavor,  used  for  making  sherbets.  The  fiowers  are  beautiful, 
variegated,  and  sweet  scented,  red  and  white,  with  blue  corona  filaments ; 
involucre  composed  of  three  ovate-acute  bracts  joined  at  the  base,  larger 
than  the  flower  itself.  The  shell  of  the  fruit  is  sometimes  so  hard  that 
it  must  be  broken  with  a  hammer.  The  inclosed  pulp  has  a  pleasant 
grapelike  flavor  and  is  used  in  making  cooling  drinks  and  sherbets." 
(Safford,) 

;299  and  43300.   Juniperus  cedrus  Webb.    Pinacese.    Juniper. 

From  Teneriffe,  Canary  Islands.  Presented  by  Dr.  George  V.  Perez.  Re- 
ceived September  15, 1916.    Quoted  notes  by  Dr.  Perez. 

43299.  "A  very  small  one  from  our  island  of  Palma." 

43300.  "A  very  large  one  from  Tenerlfi^e." 

301  to  43329. 

From  Russia.  Presented  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Kotchetkov,  Russian  Government 
Agricultural  Agency,  St  Louis,  Mo.  Received  September  18,  1916. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Kotchetkov. 

43301.  Amelanchisb  botundifolia  (Lam.)  Dum.-Cours.    Malaceee. 
(Amelanchier  vulgaris  Moench.)  Service  berry. 

"  From  Tiflls  Botanical  Garden." 

A  low  tree  or  shrub,  15  to  20  feet  high,  with  roundish  oval  leaves  which 
are  very  downy  and  pure  white  beneath  when  young,  becoming  nearly 
or  quite  smooth  at  maturity.  The  few  large  white  flowers,  often  li 
inches  in  diameter,  are  borne  in  erect  racemes.  The  fruit  is  flrst  red, 
then  black,  covered  with  a  purplish  bloom,  and  about  the  size  of  a  black 
currant.  It  is  edible,  but  not  very  palatable.  This  plant  is  native  in  the 
mountains  of  central  and  southern  Europe  and  has  been  in  cultivation 
for  more  than  200  years.     It  has  the  largest  individual  flowers  of  any 
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of  the  cultivated  amelanchiers  and  is  very  beantifnl  In  late  April  at 
May.  (Adapted  from  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  ike  BrttijI 
Isles,  vol.  1,  p.  190.) 

43302  and  43303.  Amygdalus  fenzliana  (Fritsch)  Korsh.  AmygdaJati 

iPrunus  fenzliana  Fritsch.) 

•*  From  Tiflis  Botanical  Garden." 

A  shrublike  tree,  with  long  purplish  branches  and  narrowly  on-t 
leaves.  The  reddish  flowers  appear  before  the  leaves  in  few*flowere<: 
clusters  and  are  smaller  than  those  of  Amygdalus  oofnmvnit  Va 
peachlike  fruit  appears  on  the  usually  leafless  twigs  of  the  previo^is 
season's  growth,  and  the  flesh  is  relatively  dry.  (Adapted  from  FriUf^- 
Sitzungsberichte  Akademie  Wissetischaften  Wien,  vol.  tOl,  pp.  63ito  i>Jii 

43302.  The  ordinary  form. 

43303.  Selected  form,  with  larger  fruits. 

43304.  Laurocehasus  officinalis  Roemer.    Amygdalaceee. 
{Prunus  laurooerasus  tu)  Cherry  liweL 

"  From  Tiflis  Botanical  Garden." 

An  evergreen  shrub  of  quick  growth  and  wide-spreading  habit,  oTer :" 
feet  iii  height  and  twice  as  much  in  width,  entirely  devoid  of  hairs  ef 
down.  The  young  shoots  are  pale  green  and  the  leaves  are  leathery,  d&rt 
shining  green,  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  up  to  6  inches  long;  each  bean 
two  or  more  glands  on  its  lower  surface  near  the  base.  The  dull  wb:r<f 
flowers  are  borne  in  terminal  and  axillary  racemes  and  the  conical  fru-' 
are  purplish  black,  about  half  an  inch  long,  with  conical  stooes.  TV 
plant  is  a  native  of  eastern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor  and  was  intrMlii' 
in  1629,  according  to  Alton.  It  flowers  in  April,  but  is  not  as  faardj  as  '^ 
Portugal  laurel  and  is  not  adapted  for  planting  in  ordinary  sbrubben-^ 
It  is  admirable  for  planting  as  undergrowth  in  thin  woodland.  (Adapts 
from  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol  Z,  p.  ^V'i 

43305.  Prunus  avium  L.    Amygdalaceffi.  Ha£zard  chsry 

"  From  Tiflis  Botanical  Garden." 

A  deciduous  tree  up  to  60  feet  or  more  in  height,  with  a  trunk  somoti^-; 
2  feet  and  more  in  thickness  and  shining  bark,  which  i>ee]s  horiwni- 
The  young  twigs  are  smooth  and  the  oval  leaves  are  3  to  5  indies  h^r 
The  pure  white  flowers,  about  1  inch  across,  appear  in  stalkless  du-st"- 
from  the  previous  year's  shoots  and  from  spurlike  branches  of  earlier  il-' 
The  round,  blackish  red  fruit  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diaia^- ^ 
and  is  sweet  or  bitter,  but  not  acid.    This  tree  is  a  native  of  Eun  :• 
including  England,  and  is  one  of  the  parents  of  the  cultivated  fnx:ri:- 
cherries,   especially  tlie  black  ones.     It  should  not  be  confused  v. 
FruTius  cerasus  and  P.  acida,  from  which  it  differs  in  being  larger,  ba^is- 
more  coarsely  toothed  leaves  and  a  fruit  which  is  not  acid.    (A^I*' 
from  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  f,  P^-  -- 
and  230.) 

43306.  Pbunus  gerasifeba  divabicata  (Ledeb.)  G.  Schneid.  Amygdalso^ 
{Prunus  divaricata  Ledeb.)  Persian  di«ny-P^*=. 

•«  From  Tiflis  Botanical  Garden." 

A  deciduous  round-headed  tree  up  to  30  feet  in  height,  ''^th  5prr- 
leaves  li  to  2i  inches  long  and  pure  white  flowers,  often  in  dense  dusc=- 
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This  differs  f n)m  the  true  species  In  having  smaller  and  yellow  fruit  which 
is  not  indented  at  the  stalk.  It  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  the  Caucasus, 
Persia,  Macedonia,  etc.,  and  was  introduced  in  1822.  (Adapted  from  Bean, 
Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  voL  2,  p.  235^) 

43307.  Pbunus  mahaleb  L.    Amygdalacese.  Hahaleb  cherry. 

"  From  Tlflis  Botanical  Garden." 

A  free-growing,  deciduous  tree  up  to  30  or  40  feet  in  height,  with  a  loose, 
spreading  head  of  branches  and  the  young  twigs  downy.  The  glossy  green 
leaves  are  broadly  ovate  or  roundish,  more  or  less  hairy  on  each  side  of 
the  midribs,  and  are  1  to  2i  inches  long.  The  pure  white,  very  fragrant 
flowers  occur  to  the  number  of  6  to  10  in  racemes.  The  somewhat  egg- 
shaped,  black  fruit  is  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long.  This  plant,  native 
of  central  and  southern  Europe,  was  introduced  in  1714.  It  flowers  in 
late  April  and  early  May,  is  fast  growing,  and  thrives  well  in  the  sandy 
soil  of  Kew.  It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  made  of  moderately  firm 
young  wood  and  placed  in  gentle  bottom  heat ;  also  by  layering.  The  type 
raised  from  seed  is  used  as  a  stock  for  grafting  cherries.  (Adapted  from 
Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  2,  p.  2^2.) 

43308.  Pbtjnus  micbocaxpa  Meyer.    Amygdalaceie.  Syrian  cherry. 

"  From  Tiflis  Botanical  Garden." 

A  deciduous  bush,  3  or  4  feet  high,  with  stiff  short- Jointed  branches 
and  downy  branchlets.  The  coarsely  serrate,  broadly  ovate  pointed 
leaves  are  one-half  to  1  inch  long,  and  the  rosy  pink  flowers  are  produced 
in  clusters  of  two  or  three  from  buds  and  spurs  of  older  branches.  The 
red  or  yellow  fruit  is  ovate  and  nearly  half  an  inch  in  length.  This  bush 
is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor  and  in  1890  was  introduced  into  Kew,  where  it 
requires  the  sunniest  position  possible.  (Adapted  from  Bean,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  2//5.) 

43309.  Pbunus  pbostbata  LablU.    Amygdalaceae.  Mountain  cherry. 

"  From  Tiflis  Botanical  Garden." 

A  deciduous  shrub,  2  to  3  feet  high,  with  a  low,  spreading  habit  and 
much  wider  than  high.  The  slender  branches  are  arched,  and  the  twigs 
are  covered  with  a  minute  dark  down.  The  pointed,  ovate  or  obovate, 
sharply  serrate  leaves  are  from  1  to  li  inches  long  and  downy  beneath. 
The  bright  rose-colored  flowers  appear  singly  or  in  pairs,  and  the  almost 
stalkless  fruit  is  red  and  about  one-third  of  an  inch  long.  This  shrub  is 
native  in  the  mountains  of  the  Levant  and  was  introduc  ed  into  Kew  in 
1802.  It  needs  a  sunny  position.  (Adapted  from  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs 
Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  pp.  2^8  and  2ji9.) 

43310.  Pbunus  spinosa  L.    Amygdalacese.  Sloe. 

••  From  Tiflis  Botanical  Garden." 

A  deciduous,  suckering  shrub.  10  or  15  feet  in  height,  or  in  gardens  a 
small  tree,  with  the  bark  of  the  young  shoots  downy  and  many  of  the 
short  branches  terminated  by  a  spine.  The  ovate,  serrate  leaves  are 
sometimes  nearly  2  Inches  long,  are  downy  beneath,  sometimes  becoming 
glabrous  with  age.  The  pure  white  flowers  appear  in  March  or  April, 
usually  singly  on  the  naked  wood,  and  the  round  fruit,  which  is  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  is  at  first  blue,  then  black,  and  very  harsh  to  the  taste. 
The  sloe  is  native  in  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in 
northern  Asia.     Its  slow  growth  makes  it  suitable  for  small  gardens. 
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The  wood  is  very  hard  and  is  prized  in  rural  districts  for  maliDirVir 
rake  teeth.  (Adapted  from  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  theBntw- 
Isles,  vol.  2,  pp,  253  and  254.) 

43311  and  43312.  Avena  bativa  L.    Poacese.  Oa:^ 

43311.  "  Local.  From  the  Kazatchin  Exi)eriment  Field  of  tb^T^L 
sel  Government,  Siberia." 

43318.  '*No.  353.  Local  yariety,  supposed  to  be  mstprool  Fn 
the  Tulun  Experiment  Field,  Government  of  Irkutsk,  Siberia.' 

43313  and  43314.  Hobdeum  spp.    Poacese.  B&rler 

43313.  Hobdeum  vulqabe  paludum  Seringe. 

**Petchora  barley.     From  the  Petchora  Experiment  Station,  V< 
Tsilma,  Government  of  Archangelsk,  Russia." 

43314.  Hobdeum  nodosum  L. 
(Uordeum  secalinum  Schreb.) 

**  In  district  of  Novo-Uzensk  on  alkali  soils.    From  the  Kra^Q-  ^ ' 
Experiment  Station,  Samara,  Russia." 

43315  to  43318.  Sec  ale  cebeale  L.     Poaceee.  Bt^ 

43315.  "  Local  spring  rye.  From  the  Kazatchin  Experiment  F^^ 
of  the  Yenisei  Government,  Siberia." 

43316.  '*  Local  winter  rye.    From  the  Kazatchin  Experimeot  P 
of  the  Yenisei  Government,  Siberia." 

43317.  "No.  63.  Winter  rye.  Of  local  forms,  well  resisting  ^* 
and  the  excess  of  moisture  In  the  spring.  From  the  Tulun  EiT'" 
ment  Field,  Government  of  Irkutsk,  Siberia." 

43318.  "No.  73.  Winter  rye.  Of  local  forms,  weU  rwistin?  ^- 
and  the  excess  of  moisture  in  the  spring.  From  the  Tulun  £xr^ 
ment  Field,  Government  of  Irkutsk,  Siberia/* 

43319  to  43327.  Triticum  akstivum  L.     Poacee.  Wtf 

{Triticum  vulgare  VilL) 
43319  to  43321.  "  From  the  Kazatchin  Experiment  Field  of  '- 
Yenisei  Government,  Siberia." 

43319.  **Amavtkar  local  spring  wheat 

43320.  "  Minusinkaf  spring  wheat. 

43321.  "  Sibirka,  spring  wheat. 

43322  to  43327.  "  From  the  Tulun  Experiment  Field,  Governm^T 
Irkutsk,  Siberia." 

43322.  "No.    22-A-     Spring    wheat    A    representative  of 
mass  selection  of  local,  early,  small-seed  wheat  suppojae*!  J 
interesting  as  material  for  hybridization  for  securing  va 
forms." 

43323.  *•  No.  31-B.     Spring  wheat  of  interest  in  hybrids, 
work,  the  same  as  No.  22-A  f  S.  P.  I.  No.  43322 J." 

43324.  "No.   48.     Spring   wheat   of  interest  in   hybridir  ' 
work,  the  same  as  No.  22-A  [S.  P.  I.  No.  43322]." 

43325.  "  No.  324.     Spring  wheat    A  representative  of  low- 
ear  with  large  seeds." 

43326.  "  No.  804.     Winter  wheat    Secured  from  peasant  r 
grants." 

43327.  "  No.  806.    Winter  wheat    Secured  from  peasant  i- 
grants." 
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43328  and  43329.  Zea  mays  L.    Poacese.  Com. 

43328.  "Local.    From  Tiflls  Botanical  Garden." 

43329.  "Kutais.    From  Tiflls  Botanical  Garden." 

43330.  Passiflora  maliformis  L.    Passifloraceae.  Gxanadilla. 

From  Bogota,  Colombia.    Presented  by  Mr.  Jorge  Ancizar.    Received  Sep- 
tember 16,  1916. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  43298  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

43331.  Canavali  roseitm  (Swartz)  DC.    FabaceaB. 

From  Kingston,  Jamaica.    Presented  by  Mr.  W.  Harris,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Gardens.    Received  September  18,  1916. 

"An  undersbrub  with  a  creeping  ascending  stem  and  shining  nearly  round 
leaflets.  The  racemes  are  longer  than  the  leaves,  the  flowers  being  reddish  blue 
and  subcoriaceous.  The  pods  are  oblong  and  shortly  acuminate.  The  plant  is 
found  on  the  sandy  shores  of  Jamaica,  and  was  described  by  Swartz  as  DolicTios 
ro8eu8."     (DeCahdoUe,  Prodromus  Systematis  Naturalis  RegtiA  Vegetabilia,  vol, 

2,  p.  m-) 

43332.  Sghinopsis  lorentzh  (Griseb.)  Engl.    Anacardiace». 

(Quebrachia  lorentzii  Griseb.)  QuebracllO. 

From  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.    Presented  by  Sr.  Benito  Carrasco,  director. 
Botanic  Garden.    Received  September  18,  1916. 

"  Tree  with  very  hard  wood,  unequally  pinnate  coriaceous  compound  leaves, 
flowers  in  branched  panicles ;  fruit  a  samara.  The  products  which  are  extracted 
from  this  tree  constitute  the  principal  resource  of  the  inhabitants  where  the  tree 
grows.  It  is  one  of  the  Argentine  woods  which  if  exposed  to  the  air,  burled  in 
part  or  entirely,  or  submerged  in  water  will  keep  25  years  In  good  condition,  as 
is  attested  by  experiments  made  by  the  Argentine  railway  with  posts,  beams, 
ties,  etc.  When  full  grown  the  logs  are  made  into  beams,  ties,  telegraph  poles, 
etc.,  and  exported  In  large  quantities.  The  charcoal  is  very  compact  and  the 
extract  (tannin)  is  an  Important  product.  The  sawdust  is  much  used  as  an 
astringent."     {Carrasco.) 

43333.  Annona  cherimola  X  squamosa.    Annonaceee.    Atemoya. 

From  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.    Seeds  presented  by  Mr.  Adn.  Hernandez, 
Director  of  Agriculture.     Received  September  20,  1916. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  43263  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

43334  to  43336.  Vicia  faba  L.    Fabacese.  Broad  bean. 

From  Barcelona,  Spain.    Procured  through  Mr.  Harris  N.  Cookingham, 
American  vice  consul  in  charge.    Received  September  22,  1916. 

"  Upon  the  gathering  of  the  new  harvest,  I  have  obtained  through  a  local  firm 
seeds  of  the  horse  bean  most  widely  cultivated  in  Spain.  These  varieties  are 
commonly  produced  here  for  forage  and  human  consumption." 

43334.  "No.  1.    Ma?u>n  horse  or  broad  bean." 

43335.  "  No.  2.    Small  Jerez  horse  or  broad  bean." 
4338a.  "  No.  a    SeviUe  hone  or  broad  bean." 
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43337.  Belou  marmelos  (L.)  Lyons.    Rutaceae.  Bd 
(Aeffle  marmelos  Correa.) 

From  Honolulu,  Hawaii.     Presented  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Hij^^ns,  hortlcnitnris:. 
Hawaii  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.     Received  September  25,  ISK 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  43027  and  43028  for  previous  introductions  and  descriptii'a 

43338.  DiMocARPus  longan  Lour.    Sapindacese.  Longan. 

{Nephelium  longnna  Cambess.) 

From  Paget  East,  Bermuda.    Presented  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Wortley,  director,  Brr- 
muda  Agricultural  Station.    Received  September  27  and  29,  1916. 

"The  tree  from  which  these  seeds  were  obtained  has  borne  very  ^Mringly.' 
iWortley.) 

43339.  HovENiA  dulcis  Thunb.    Rhamnacese.  Baisin  tree. 

From  Chungking,  China.    Plants  presented  by  Mr.  E.  W  idler.     Numb«« 
December  6,  1916. 

A  tree  growing  to  a  height  of  40  to  60  feet,  native  of  China,  where  It  is  calti 
vated  for  the  peculiar  swollen  fruit  peduncles,  which  are  much  esteemed  h\  v^" 
Chinese  as  a  delicacy.  *  (Adapted  from  a  note  from  Frank  K.  Meyer,  J/ay  11 
1915.) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  40718  for  further  description. 
43340  to  43373.   Triticum  spp.    Poaceae.  Wheat 

From  Montevideo,  Uruguay.    Presented  by  Mr.  L.  Moreira  Acosta,  Labi'ra 
torio  Agronomico.    Received  September  14,  1916. 

**A  collection  of  prize  wheats  of  the  First  National  Exhibit  of  wheats.  Tht^- 
wheats  are  degenerates,  but  are  adaptable  to  our  climate,  wliicb  has  seven 
drawbacks  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  due  to  their  resistance  and  robustn^s- 
You  will  be  able  to  Judge  our  progress  in  the  cultivation  of  this  cereal,  wbX' 
has  only  in  late  years  had  scientific  attention  devoted  to  it  by  our  agricoltari: 
experts  who  have  studied  in  our  institutes."     (Acosta,) 

43340  to  43342.  Tbiticum  dubum  Desf.    Poacese.  Whe&t 

43340.  No.  1549.    Trigo  de  fideo. 

43341.  No.  411.     Trigo  de  fldeo. 

43342.  No.  805.    Trigo  de  fideo. 

43343  to  43373.  Triticum  aestivum  L.    Poacese.  Wheat. 

{Triticum  vulgare  Vill.) 

43343.  No.  1955.    Trigo  Americano.  43352.  No.  367.    Triga 

43344.  No.  1021.    Trigo.  43353.  No.  43.     Trigo  Pelon. 

43345.  No.  1266.    Trigo.  43354.  No.  851.    Trigo  Peloa 

43346.  No.  1070  or  1570.  Trigo.        43355.  No.  602.    Trigo  Pelon. 

43347.  No.  1095.    Trigo.  43356.  No.  535.    Trigo  Prion. 

43348.  No.  1381.    Trigo.  43357.  Na879.    Trigo  Peloa 

43349.  No.  211.    Trigo.  4836a  No.  1218.    Trigo  Pteltm. 

43350.  No.  2007.    Trigo.  43359.  No.  1991.    Trigo  Pek« 

43351.  No.  551.    Trigo. 

43360.  "  No.  1283.  Trigo  Pelon  and  Trigo  Rietti."  These  two  varitr 
ties  were  received  under  No.  1288  and  the  packages  did  sot  co^: 
tain  the  varietal  names  mentioned  in  tbe  letter. 
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43361.  No.  1487.    Trlgo  Peloiu  43368.  No.  517.    Trlgo  Barletta. 

43362.  No.  1518.    Trlgo  Felon.  43369.  No.  1036.    Trlgo  Barletta. 

43363.  No.  1003.    Trlgo  Felon.  43370.  No.  1555.    Trigo  Iteliano. 

43364.  No.  545.    Trlgo  Felon.  43371.  No.  1408.    Trlgo  Itallano. 

43365.  No.  642.    Trigo  Felon.  43372.  No.  546.    Trlgo  Fucense. 

43366.  No.  1525.    Trlgo  Felon.  43373.  No.  1331.    Trigo  Glronde. 

43367.  No.  1410.    Trlgo  Barletta. 

4S374.  Phttelbphas  microcarpa  Ruiz  and  Pav.    Phoenicacese. 

Corozo  nut. 

From  Femambnco,  Brazil.  Presented  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Haeberle,  American 
consul  general,  Rio  de  Janeiro.    Received  September  5  and  7,  1916. 

This  small  palm  Is  found  native  along  the  banks  of  streams  and  on  springy 
hillsides  in  the  Feruvlan  Andes  at  an  altitude  of  about  3,000  feet  and  Is  closely 
allied  to  the  one  which  furnishes  the  vegetable  ivory  or  tagua  nut  of  commerce 
iPhytelephas  nuicrocarpa) ,  although  it  has  smaller  fruits.  The  slender  inclined 
stem,  sometimes  absent  entirely,  grows  up  to  10  feet  in  length,  and  the  fruits  are 
about  the  size  of  a  child's  head,  resembling  externally  some  anonas  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  Peruvians  call  them  anon  de  paltna,  but  the  palm  itself  Is 
called  yarina.  The  thick  furrowed  rind  is  tough  and  is  reddish  within  and 
may  be  eaten,  having  a  flavor  of  melon  or  moldy  cheese.  The  albumen  of  the 
unripe  seeds  is  drunk  while  still  watery  or  eaten  when  it  becomes  fleshy,  re- 
sembling in  taste  a  coconut  in  like  state,  but  when  quite  rii)e  it  is  too  hard  for 
eating.  (Adapted  from  description  by  Richard  Spruce,  furnished  by  C,  B, 
Doyle.) 

43376  to  43377,   Canarium  indicum  Stickm.    Balsameacefie. 

(Canarium  commune  L.)  Java  almond. 

From  Buitenzorg,  Java.    Presented  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Konlngsberger,  director. 
Botanic  Gardens.    Received  September  26,  1916. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  43024  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

43378  and  43379. 

From  Tahiti,  Society  Islands.  Presented  by  Mr.  Edouard  Ahnne.  presi- 
dent, Chamber  of  Agriculture,  through  Mr.  Thomas  B.  L.  Layton,  Ameri- 
can consul.    Received  September  25,  1916.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Layton. 

43378.  Ck)iz  lacbtma-jobi  L.    Foaceie.  Job's-tears. 

"Called  locally  Poepoe,  but  known  elsewhere  as  Job's-iears,  It  was 
introduced  into  Tahiti  some  30  or  40  years  ago,  It  is  said,  from  the  West 
Indies.  The  young  plants  are  an  excellent  forage  for  both  cattle  and 
horses,  which  seem  to  eat  eagerly  of  the  seeds  while  they  are  green  and 
tender.  It  occurs  in  abundance  in  the  island  of  Tahiti,  though  it  is  also 
found  in  much  smaller  quantities  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  colony.  The 
plant  prefers  and  thrives  best  in  damp  soil  and  in  localities  where  the 
humidity  is  great." 

43370.  Indigofera  sutfruticosa  Mill.    Fabaceffi.  Indigo. 

(Indigofera  anil  L.) 

"A  leguminous  plant  found  in  the  colony.  Its  distribution  is  extensive 
throughout  the  colony,  but  it  occurs  in  greatest  abundance  In  the  Mar- 
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quesas  Islands,  where  it  grows  wild  in  the  low-lying  valleys  and  alon^'JK 
seashore.  Mr.  Ahnne  has  supplied  specimens  of  this  plant,  not  becti^ 
of  Its  qualities  as  a  forage  (since  it  has  no  value  as  an  animal  food),  Hut 
because  he  believed  it  might  be  of  interest  to  the  Department  of  Aer 
culture  to  learn  of  its  presence  here.  There  are  very  few  forage  iins>a 
in  the  colony,  and  the  land  available  for  pastures  is  of  limited  aretL" 

43380  and  43381. 

From  Dindigul,  southern  India.  Presented  by  Rev.  Willis  P.  EHwood,  Ae^:'- 
can  Madura  Mission.  Received  September  27,  1916.  Quoted  notes  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Elwood. 

48380.  Oanavali  oladiatum  (Jacq.)  DO.    Fabaces.  Sword  b^ 

"  The  beans  are  a  very  good  variety  and  are  perennial.  A  kind  <  f 
trellis  or  arbor  should  be  provided  for  the  beans  to  run  on,  as  th€T  ar^ 
rampant  growers.  The  pods  when  young  and  tender  are  cooked,  and  & 
Golden  Wax  bean  can  surpass  them  in  quality.  Of  course,  they  are  i 
purely  tropical  plant,  but  they  would  probably  grow  in  the  most  sontb^ra 
parts  of  the  country." 

43381.  Maximh^ianea  gossypium   (L.)   Kuntze.     Cochlospermacest 
(Cochlospermum  gossypium  DC.) 

•*  The  .seeds  are  of  a  variety  of  silk  cotton.  The  trees  grow  in  shalW 
soil  on  the  top  of  sloping  rocks.  The  flowers  are  lemon  colored,  up  *^ 
6  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  vvy  fragrant.  The  trees  grow  at  altitu-^ 
of  2,000  to  2,500  feet  in  latitude  10**  N.  They  are  never  seen  anywlvr 
except  above  rocks." 

43382.   Amygdalus  persica  L.    Amygdalacese.  FeacL 

iPrunu8  persica  Stokes.) 

From  Swatow,  China.  Presented  by  Mr.  G.  Hanson,  American  oocst! 
Received  September  28,  1916. 

"  Cling  variety." 

43383  to  43385. 

From  Brazil.  Collected  by  Dr.  J.  N.  Rose,  United  States  National  Mushbi 
Received  September  25,  1916. 

43383.  Araucaria  bbasiliana  A.  Rich.    Pinacese. 

"Rose  No.  20427.  From  Monte  Serrat,  vicinity  of  Itatiaya,  Brar: 
collected  July  26,  1915." 

A  tall  evergreen  tree,  native  in  southern  Brazil,  sometimes  100  f-"^* 
high,  with  large  and  nearly  globular  cones.  The  wood  is  used  in  o*:- 
struction  work  for  turning,  ship's  masts,  cabinetwork,  and  for  matc-r- 
The  thick,  resinous  bark  yields,  by  a  fermentation  process,  an  ainreea'r  -. 
medicinal  drink,  and  the  ashes  contain  much  x>otaah ;  the  resin  eznd^^l  V 
the  bark  furnishes  by-products  useful  in  the  industries  and  in  medic^rt 
The  edible  seeds  produce  white  and  delicate  starch.  (Adapted  fn*' 
BaUey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  p.  $46,  and  from  Corr* 
Flora  do  Brazil,  p.  61,) 

43384.  Ipomoea  sp.     Convolvulacefle. 

"Rose  No.  19969.  From  the  vicinity  of  Machado  PorteUa,  Bm^ 
Brazil ;  collected  June  19  to  23,  1915." 
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43385.  Opebculina  tubebosa  (L.)  Meisn.     Convolviilnce». 
(Ipomoea  tuberosa  L.) 

A  perennial,  stout-stemmed  herbaceous  vine,  climbing  to  the  tops  of 
the  tallest  trees.  The  leaves  are  large  and  compound,  with  seven  oblong 
sharp-pointed  leaflets,  and  the  three  to  six  yellow  flowers  are  on  a  long 
peduncle.  The  fruit  is  a  membranous  round  capsule,  about  an  inch 
long,  containing  two  or  four  seeds  which  are  covered  with  a  black 
tomentum.  The  tuber  is  enormous,  but  not  edible,  the  entire  plant  being 
used  as  a  purgative.  (Adapted  from  De  Lanessan,  Lea  Plantes  Vtileg 
des  Colonies  Francoises,  pp.  398  and  567.) 

43386  and  43387. 

Collected  by  Dr.  J.  N.  Hose,  United  States  National  MUvSeum.  Received 
S^tember  25,  1916. 

43386.  Pbosopis  strombulifera  (Lam.)  Beuth.    Mimosaceee. 

**  Rose  No.  20974.  From  the  vicinity  of  Mendoza,  Argentina,  Septem- 
ber 1,  1915.  This  grows  commonly  in  the  Mendoza  Desert  and  is  a 
low^  shrub  not  over  12  inches  high.  Its  peculiar  screw-shaped  pods  look 
like  bright-yellow  spikes  of  flowers  a  short  distance  away.  The  plant 
might  prove  to  be  a  very  good  hedge  or  border  plant  in  western  Texas 
and  Arizona.  The  pods  hang  on  long  after  the  leaves  have  fallen." 
(Rose.) 

43387.  TouNATEA  CBOCEA  ( Benth. )  Kuutzc.     Ccesalpinlacea. 
(Swartzia  crocea  Benth.) 

**  Mocutaiba,    From  the  Jai'dim  Botanioo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil." 

A  bushy  tree,  with  leaves  having  three  elliptical  leaflets  and  winged 
I>etioles.  In  October  the  tree  is  covered  with  racemes,  each  consisting 
of  three  or  four  very  aromatic  yellow  flowers.  The  Brazilian  tree 
is  planted  in  avenues,  and  the  wood  is  used  for  interiors  and  cab- 
inetwork. According  to  Rodrigues,  its  native  name  is  Mocutaiba,  while 
Correa  gives  Modtahyba,.  (Adapted  from  Rodrigues,  Hortus  Fluminensis^ 
p.  138,  and  from  Correa,  Flora  do  Brazil,  p.  51.) 

43388.  Phaseolus  cocciNEus  L.   Fabacea;.    Scarlet  Banner  bean. 

From  Boscotrecase,  Naples,  Italy.  Presented  by  Dr.  Gustav  A.  Eisen. 
Received  September  28,  1916. 

**  FagiuoU  di  Cera.  Named  on  account  of  their  waxy  color,  and  were  the 
best  I  tasted  in  Italy."    (Eisen.) 

A  bean  with  a  twining  stem,  which,  if  supported,  will  rise  to  a  height  of  14 
feet.  The  leaves  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  common  kidney  bean,  and  the 
flowers,  which  are  in  long  spikes  and  of  a  deep  scarlet  color,  are  larger.  The 
pods  are  large  and  rough,  and  the  seeds  are  purple  marked  with  black, 
xilthough  sometimes  pure  white.  This  bean  was  formerly  cultivated  for  its 
flowers  only  and  was  first  mentioned  as  being  edible  by  the  gardener,  Philip 
Miller.     (Adapted  from  Miller,  Gardener's  and  Botanist's  Dictionary,  ed.  9.) 

43389.  Aleurites  trisperma  Blanco.    Euphorbiacese. 

Soft  lumbang. 

From  Los  Banos,  Philippine  Islands.  Presented  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Foxworthy, 
^luiiila  Bureau  of  Forestry,  at  the  rec^uest  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Prautch,  Muu- 
tinlupa.    Received  September  28,  1916. 
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*'  The  advantages  of  Aleuritcs  trisperma  are  that  the  seeds  are  easier  to  creek 
aud  that  the  oil  dries  quicker  than  that  of  A.  moluccana,  according  to  i^^ 
Bureau  of  Science.  I  have  for  years  written  and  advocated  that  our  Jum>Ah}i 
(Aleurites)  be  utilized  instead  of  allowing  unknown  toss  of  seed  (esik^ibl^voi 
A.  moluccana)  to  lie  and  rot;  that  the  world's  supply  of  vegetable  oils  Isp.-T 
ing  in  importance,  as  coconut  oil  is  being  more  and  more  withdrawn  for  lu-r 
iPrautch.) 

"  From  data  given  by  the  late  William  S.  Lyon,  of  Manila,  and  more  t^v.  :'.- 
by  the  Philippine  Bureau  of  Forestry,  it  appears  that  Aleurites  trinpntM.  i- 
soft-shelled  lumbang,  is  much  less  regular  and  prolific  in  bearing  thnn  i. 
moluccanay  the  more  common,  hard-slielled  species."     (if.  A.  Young, \ 

For  an  Illustration  showing  the  seeds  of  the  soft  iumbang,  see  Plate  V. 
43390.  Ratibida  columnifera  appendiculata  Cockerell.  A$teiM  t>. 

(Rudbeckia  colnmnariB  Sims.) 

From  Boulder,  Colo.     Presented  by  Mr.  T.  D.  A.   Cockerell.     Re**i'v 
September  14,  1916. 

A  low,  sweet-scented  perennial  herb,  little  branched,  with  pinnatibd  It . - 
and  lanceolate  leaflets.  The  cylindrical  receptacle  is  elongated,  and  iii  ' 
variety  the  yeJlow  ray  flowers  possess  long  appendages,  usually  a  pair,  ari-.u 
from  the  throat.  The  plant  is  quite  hardy,  although  it  is  best  to  put  it  Id  » 
coldframe  during  the  winter.  This  plant  was  discovered  in  Boulder,  r.'.' 
July  8,  1916,  by  Mr.  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell  and  was  introdnced  for  the  remii'-kitr  - 
collarette  which  it  possesses.  (Adapted  from  Curii.i's  Botanical  Mniimi. 
vol.  39,  pi  1601  f  and  Cockerell,  in  Journal  of  Heredity,  Septefnbcr,  XifiO,  yr 
428,  431.) 
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Actinidia  chincnsU,  432o8. 

Aeffle  niarmelos.    See  Belou  marmelos, 

Akan-kan-tasi,   Canavali  ohtnsi folium ^ 

43280. 
Ale  f  I  rites  frisperma,  43389. 
Awclanchier  rotundifoUa,  43301. 

vnlffaris,    SecAtne/ancfcicr  rotund- 
tfolia. 
AmorphophaUuB  sp.,  43052. 
AmygdaluB  fensliana,  43302.  43303. 

persica.  43014,  43020,  43124-43138, 
43289-43291.  48382. 
neciarina,  43139^3146. 
Anonas  sativus,  48026,  43070,  43119- 

43123.  43223. 
Annona  chcrimola,  43293. 

X  sqitamoaay  43263,  43388. 

glabra,  432B4. 

marcffraviiy  4S253. 

montana,  43265. 
Anon    de   palma,   Phytelephaa   micro- 

carpa,  43374. 
Apple,  Main 8  sylvestris: 

Bella  Davis,  43151. 

Carlton,  43152. 

Cliff's  Seedling,  48153. 

Climax,  43154. 

Coldstream  Guards,  43155. 

Cole's  Blushing  Bride,  43156. 

Diadem,  43157. 

Edward  Lipplatt,  43158. 

General  Carrington,  43159. 

George  Neilson,  43160. 

Hay's  Midseason,  43161. 

John  Sharp,  43162. 

Kennerley's  May,  43163, 

Lilydale,  43164. 

Lord  Wolseley,  43165. 

Marjorle  Hay,  43166. 

Mona  Hay,  43167. 

Patuka,  43168. 

Red  Spy,  43169. 

Sharp's  Late  Red,  43170, 
Nonesuch,  43171. 


Apple,  Malus  sylvesiris — Continued. 

Taupakl,  43172. 

Te  Whiti,  43173. 

Willie  Sharp,  43174. 
ArachU  Kypogaea,  48035,  48036w 
Araucaria  brasiliann,  43383. 
Aristolochia  sp..  43054. 
Asiclia  sp.,  431 S7. 
Astrocaryvm  sp.,  43058. 
Atemoya,  Annona-  cherimcHa  X   squa- 

mom,  43263,  43333. 
Aitalea  apectabilU,  43056. 
Arena  8ativa,  43811,  48312. 

Bamboo,  Chusquea  quila,  43269. 

Dendrocalamua  hamilionii,  43287. 
Bnnauac,  Uvaria  rvfa,  43267, 
Barley,  Hordeum  sp. : 

Petchora,  43313. 
Barranquilla,  Oos$ypium  sp.,  48060. 
Bean,  broad,  Vicia  faba,  43228-43232, 
43334-43336. 
broad.  Jerez,  43335. 
Mahon,  43334. 
Seville,  43336. 
Brosa,  Pha^eolna  Ivnatus,  43192. 
horse.    See  Broad  bean,  Vicia  faba. 
Jack,  Canavali  enslforme,  43059. 
Lima,  Phascolns  lunatua,  43192. 
Scarlet   Runner,   Phaseolus  cocci- 

neu8,  43388. 
sword,  Canavali  gladiaPum,  43380. 
yam,  Cacara  palmatiloba,  43013. 
See  also  Cowpea. 
Bel,    Belou    marmelo8,    43027,    43028, 

43337. 
Belou  marmelos,  43027,  43028,  43337. 
Bennin,  Sesamum  orientate,  43193. 
BerthoUetia  nobilis,  43114. 
Brachiaria  brizantha,  43240. 
Brazil  nut,  BerthoUetia  nobilis,  43114. 
Bucare,  Erythrina  poeppigiana,  43049. 
Buchanania  latifoUa,  43038. 
Bulnesia  arborea,  43057, 
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Butia  bannetU  43116. 

capitata  pulposa,  43238. 

Cacara  palmatiloba,  43013. 
Oachiman  creme,  Annona  glabra,  43264. 
Cacoon   antidote,   Fevillea   cordifolia, 

43213. 
Cactus,  Cerent  sp.,  43050. 
Catd  Marchal,  Coffea  amara,  43073. 
Cambagat,      Capparis      micracantha, 

43243. 
Canarium   commune.     See   Canarium 
indicum, 
indicum,  43024,  48875-43377. 
Canavali  ensiforme,  43059. 
gladiatum,  43380. 
obtuHfoUum,  43286. 
roseum,  43381. 
Capparie  micracaniha,  43243. 
Carica  candamarcensis,  43294. 

papaya,  43237.  43261.  43299. 
Caryophyllua  jambost  43296. 
Cassia  sp.,  43254. 
Cedrela  tootia.    See  Toona  ciliata. 
Cereus  sp..  43050. 
Chaetochloa  nigriorstris,  43239. 
Ohaulmoogra    oil    tree,    Hydnocarpus 

kurzii,  43227. 
Chayota  edulvs,  43220. 
Clmyote,  Chayota  edulis,  43220. 
Clierlmoya,  Annona  cherimola,  43293. 
Clierry,    niahaleb,    Prunus    mahaleb, 
43307. 
niazzard,  Prunus  avium,  43305. 
mountain,       Prunus       prostrata, 

43309. 
Syrian,  Prunus  microcarpa,  43308. 
Cherry  laurel,  Laurocerasus  officinalis^ 

43304. 
Cherry-plum,  Persian,  Prunus  cerasi- 

fera  divaricata,  43306. 
Chick-pea,     Cicer    arietinum,     43273- 

43280. 
Chusquea  quila,  43269. 
Cicer  arietvnumy  43273-43280. 
Citrus  sinensis,  43147. 
Clerodendrum  cyrtophyllum,  43021. 
Cochlospermum  gossypium.     See  Maxt- 

miZtanea  gossypium, 
Coffea  amara,  43073. 
Coffee.  Coffea  amara,  43073. 
Coijr  laoryma-jobi,  43378. 
Cord^auxia  edulis,  43260. 


Cordia  sp..  43259. 
Corn,  Zea  mays: 

Caucasian,  43328,  43329. 

Early  Malcolm,  43117. 

Early  Ottawa,  43118. 

KuUis,  43329. 
Corozo   nut,   Phytelephas   mkrocarp^ 

43374. 
Cotton.    See  Gossypium  spp. 

Barranquilla,  43060. 
Cowpea,  Vigna  sinensis,  43194.  4321^ 
Crinum  sp.,  43051. 
Curubfi.   Passiflora  maliformis,  4S2r<§. 

43330. 

Dendrocalamus  hamUtanii,  432S7. 
Desmodium    gyrans.     See    Ueibom 

gyrans, 
Dimocarpus  longan,  43338^ 
Diospifros  tupru,  43215. 
Dolichos    roseus.     See    Canavali  ro- 

seum. 
Dyer's  madder,  Rubia  tinciorum,A^iT^ 

Elm.    See  Ulmus  spp. 

cork-barked.  Ulmus  foUacea  nbf- 
rosa,  43214. 
Embothrium  coccineum,  43270. 
Eriobotrya  japonica,  43148. 
Ef^llinna     micropteryx.      See    fiT 
tftriwa  poeppigiana, 
poeppigiana,  43049. 
Eugenia    jambolana.     See   Syry^ts^ 
eiimini. 
jambos.    See    CaryophyW^  ;«« 
&o«. 

Fagiuoli  dl  Cera.  P/Uweolu*  cocrtiifiM. 

43388. 
Fei  tzu,  Tiimion  nwci/erum,  43073. 
Fevillea  cordifolia,  43213. 
FicM«  /ioofcen.  43292. 
Fragaria  sp.,  43149.  43130. 

Garbanzo,     Cicer    a Wef •»»«»,    432T^ 

43280. 
Garcinia  wcnyoafawi,  43285. 

Qeonoma  sp..  43255. 
Gossypium  sp.,  43060. 

?iir«tif«m.  43016-43019,  43^25. 
Granadllla.    See  Passiflora  m- 
Grape,     Centennial.     Vitis    vintj'^ 
43222. 
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Grass,    BracMaria    brizatUha,    48240. 

Chaetochloa  nifffiro$tris,  48288. 

Coix  Uicryma^jobi,  4887S. 

Osierdamia  matrella,  48028. 

Panieum  brizantkum.    See  Br«oM- 
aria  brizantha, 

Pennisetttm  purpureum,  48241. 

Sporobolus  indicus,  43242. 
Ground  nut,  Bambarra,  Voandzeia  iub- 

terranea,  48210. 
Guayacan,  Bklneaia  arborea,  48057. 

Hordeum    ^ecalinum.    See    Sordeum 
nodosum. 

nodosum.  48314. 

vulffare  pallidum,  43313. 
Hovenia  duJcia,  43339. 
Hpdnocarpus  kurzii,  43227. 

Indigo,  Indigo f era  suffruticosa,  43379. 
Indigo f era  anil.     See  Indigo f era  auf- 
fruticosa. 
suffmticosa,  43379. 
Ipomoea  8p.,  43384. 

tuberosa.     See  OpercuXina     tube- 
roaa. 
Iris.  Iris  Bp.,  43022. 

Jambolan,  Syzygium  cumini,  43217. 
.lava     almond,     CanaHum     indicum, 

43024,    43375-43377. 
Job's-tears,   Coi«   lacryma-jobi,  48378. 
Juglans  insularis,  43082,  43033. 
Juniper,     Juniperjus     cedrus,     43299, 

48300. 
Juniperus  cedrus,  43299,  43300. 

Kalanzo,  Hydnooarpus  kurzii,  43227. 
Kino    tree,    Pterocarpus    marsupium, 

43189. 
Korai,  Osterdamia  matrella,  43023. 

Lathyrus  sulphureuSj  43188. 
Laurocerasus  oUtcinalis,  43304. 
/:»7eW  c7i<n«n«i«.  43034,  43284. 
Lithraea     aroeirinha.     See     Lithraea 
molleoides. 
moUeoides,  43233,  43271. 
TJvistona  australis,  43072. 
Longan,  Dimocarpus  longan,  43338. 
LfKjnat     Thames     Prize,     Eriobotrya 

japonica,  43148. 
Liiiiibang,    soft,   Aleurites    trisperma, 

43389. 


Madder,  i^uMa  Nncforttm,  48087. 
Mahaleb     cherry,     Prunut     fita/uae&r 

43307. 
Malasambon,  rei^noiM*  vldoHi,  48268. 
If aj«i«  •i^toe^Mji,  431^1-48174. 
MaWa  blanca,  Urena  lobatat  430(74. 
Malvaviscus  sp.,  4325a,  48257. 
Uangifera  indie(K  4dU3,  48216v  48224- 

43226. 
Mango,  Mangifera  indica: 

Carabao,  43216. 

Indian,  43113. 

Mexican,  43224-48226. 
Mangos  teen,     Oarcinia     mangostana, 

43285. 
Mantsaka,  Coffea  amara,  43073. 
MaximUianea  gossypium,  43381. 
Mayten,  Maytenus  boariay  43272. 
Maytenus  ftoarfa,  432T2. 
Mazzard  cherry,  Prunns  avium,  48805» 
Meibomia  gyrans,  48262. 
Millet,    pearl,    Pennisetum    glaucum, 

48190, 48191. 
Mocitahyba,  Tounate^  crocea,  43887. 
Mocutalba,  Tounaiea  orocea,  43887* 

^annarrhops  ritchieana,  43281. 
Nectarine,    Am^gdalus    persica    nee- 
farina: 

Ansenne,  43139. 

Diamond  Jubilee,  43140. 

Goldmine,  43141. 

Lippiatt's  Late  Orange,  43140. 

Mttir's  Seedling,  43143. 

New  Boy,  43144. 

Radium,  43145. 

Surecrop,  43146. 
Nephelium  litchi.   See  lAtchi  ohinensis. 

longana.    See  Dimocarpus  longan, 
Notro,  Embothrium  coccineum,  43270. 

Oats,  Avena  saliva,  43811.  48812. 
Operculina  tuberosa,  43385. 
Orange,  Best's  Seedless,  Citrus  sinen- 
sis, 43147. 
Oreopanax  nymphaeifolium,  43234. 
Oryza  saliva,  43221. 
Osterdamia  matrella,  43023. 
Oicenia  venosa,  43071. 

Pachyrhizus  palmatilobus.    See  Cacara  . 

palmatiloba. 
Paeonia  brounii  X  albi flora,  43015. 
Palnng-palang,  Canavali  ohtusi folium, 

43286. 
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Palm,  Amazonian,  Attalea  9pecialnH$, 
48056. 

Australian    fan,     Liviatana    aut- 
traUM,  48072. 

Brazilian,  Buiia  bonneti,  43116. 

Cecilia,  Oeanoma  sp.,  48255. 

edible,  Bcheelea  excelsa,  48055. 

Bntre  Rloa,  Butim  capitata  pulpomt, 
48238. 

Mat,  Astrocaryum  sp.,  43058. 

Mazrl,    Nannorrhapa    ritchieana, 
43281. 
Palma  estera,  Asirocaryum  sp.,  43058. 
Panicutn  hrizanthum.    See  Brachiaria 

brizaniha. 
Papaya,  Carioa  papaya,  43237,  43261, 

48285. 
Para  nut,  BerihoUetia  fiobUit,  43114. 
J'aaH/lara  UffularU,  48297. 

lutea,  43115. 

maliformU,  43288, 43880. 
Pea,  Egyptian,  deer  arieiinMm,  48273- 

4S2S0. 
Peach,  AmygdaluM  pertiea: 

Al,  48124; 

Chinese,  48280-43291,  43382. 

Eagle's  Beak,  43289. 

Golden  Queen,  43125. 

Honey-flavored,  43290. 

Ice  Cream.  48126. 

Ideal,  43127. 

iterr's  Late,  43128. 

Late  Champion,  43129. 

Lent  Golden,  43020. 

Llppiatt's  Late  Red,  43130. 

Model,  43131. 

Motion's  Cllnj;,  43132. 

Muir's  Perfection.  43133. 

Osprey  Improved,  43134. 

Paragon,  48135. 

Peruvian,  43014. 

Shipper  Cling,  43136. 

Sour,  43291. 

Up-to-Date,  43137. 

Weeping,  43138. 
Peanut,     ArachU     hypogaea,     43035, 

4303iS. 
Pear,  Pyrua  communis: 

Belmont,  43183. 

Packham's  Late.  43184. 
Triumph,  431S5. 

Winter  Cole,  43186. 


Pennisetum  ylaucum,  43180,  43191 
purpureutn,  48241. 
typhoideum.    See  PeimUetumyh^ 
cum. 
Peony,  hybrid,  Paeonia  brofctm  X  a 

IH/lora,  43015. 
Pha9eolu$  cocdnettM,  48388. 

lunatus,  43192. 
Phytelephoi  microcarpa,  4^74. 
Pineapple,  Ananas  sativus: 
Commonwealth,  43070. 
Harvey's,  43026.  43119. 
MauriUus,  43026,  43120. 
Pemambnco,  43026,  4312L 
Ruby,  43026,  43122. 
Sarawak,  43026,  43128. 
West  Indian,  43223. 
Plum,  Akarana,  Prunus  salicina,  4S173. 
Alpha,  Prvnus  salicina,  43176L 
Alubokhara,  large,  Pmnui  hok\i- 
riensis,  4304L 
small,     Prunus    bokkarieiuu. 
43040. 
Alucha  purple,  Prunus  hokksriTi 
sis,  43042. 
red,      Prunus      bokhahfn',* 
43045. 
Best's  Hybrid,  Prunus  w/tcini  » 

(?),  43182. 
Canada,     Prunus    nigra,    45'T''^ 

43112,  43202-43212. 
Dwarf  early  yellow.  Prunu$  i'>'<- 

haricnsis,  43047. 
Early  large  red,  Prunus  hokhi' 

en  sis,  43043. 
Export,  Prunus  saUcina,  431T7. 
hybrid,    Prunus   salicina   X    «': 

43182. 
Japanese,  Prunus  salicina,  43ir- 

43181. 
Ladakh,      Prunus     bokharirHt 

43048. 
Large   red,    Prunus  hokharien' 

43044. 
Large  yellow,  Prunus  bokkarie* 

sis,  43046. 
Late  yellow,  Prunus  bokharieMt, 

43039. 
Sharp's    Early,    Prunus  Balk  '«. 
43178.  J 

Wright's  Early,  Prunus  9ahi:  ' 
43179.  43180. 
Purple,  Prunus  salicina,  43151 
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Podachaenium  eminens,  43285.       • 
paniculatum.     See  Podnchaenium 
eminens, 
Poepoe,  Coiw  lacrvma-joH,  43378. 
Pomarrosa,       Caryophyllus      jambos, 

43296. 
Pond-apple,  Annona  glabra,  43264. 
Frosopis  spidgera,  48282. 
9tromhulifera,  48386. 
J*runus  avium,  43805. 

bokhariensis,  43039-43048. 
cerasifera  divaricata,  43806. 
divaricata.    See  Pmnua  cerasifera 

divaricaia. 
fenzliana.    See  Amygdaltu  fenzU- 

ana, 
lawraeerasuA,     See    haurocerasus 

otflcinaHa,  ^ 

mahaleb,  43307. 
m4crQcarpa,  43808. 
nigra,  4807^-43112,  43202-43212. 
persica.     See  AmygdahM  persica, 
prostrata,  43800. 
salidna,  43175-43181. 

X   (?),  43182. 
spinosa,  43310. 
Pterocarptis  marsupium,  43189. 
PlfTus  communU^  43183-43186. 
malus,    See  Malus  aylvestris, 

Quebrachia  lorentzU.     See  Schinopsis 

lorcHtsiu 
Quebracho,  Schinopsia  lorentzU,  43332. 
Queensland  sour  plum,  Oiceiiia  vetioaa, 

43071. 

Radish,  Raphanus  aativua: 

All  Seasons,  43063. 

Bottle,  43065. 

Long  String,  43069. 

Miyashige,  43062.      . 

Nerima.  43068. 

Ninengo,  43064. 

Sakurajima  Mammoth,  43066. 

Shogoin,  43067. 

Thirty  Days,  43061. 
Baisin  tree,  Hovenia  dulcis,  43339. 
Randal,  Embothrium  coccineum,  43270. 
Raphanus  sativua,  43061-43069. 
Raspberry,    Rubus    strigoaus,    43195- 

43201. 
Batibida    columnifera    appethdiculata, 
43390. 


Rice,  Oryza  sativa,  43221. 

Ro»a  rubus,  43283. 

Rose,  Rosa  rubus,  43283. 

R08e-aiH[>le,  Caryophyllus  jambos,  43296. 

Rubia  imctorum,  43037. 

Rubus  strigosus,  43195-43201. 

Rye,  Secale  cereale,  43815-43318. 

Scheelea  excelsa,  43055. 
Schinopsis  lorcntzH,  43332. 
Secale  cereale,  43315-43318. 
Sechium  edule.    See  Chayota  edulis. 
Setnele  androgyna,  43236. 
Sequa,  FetHllea  cordifolia,  43213. 
Service   berry,    Amelanchier    rotundi- 

folia,  43301. 
Sesame,  Sesamum  orientate,  43193. 
Sesamum  indicum.    See  Sesamum  ori- 
entale. 
orientate,  43193. 
Setaria  nigrirostris.    See  Chaetochloa 

nigrirostris. 
Sloe,  Prunus  spinosa,  43310. 
Sour  plum,  Queensland,  Otoetiia  venosa, 

43071. 
Sporobolus  indicus,  43242. 
Strawberry,  Fragaria  sp. : 
Melba,  43149. 
Phenomenal,  43150. 
Susong  calabao,  Uvaria  rufa,  43267. 
Swartzia  crocea.    See  Tounatea  crocea. 
Sword     bean,     Canavali     gladiatum, 

43380. 
Syzygium  cumini,  43217. 

T'ao,  Amygdalus  persica: 
Ha  mi,  43290. 
Sunn,  43291. 
Ying  tsul.  43289. 
Taraktogenos     kurzii.       See     Hydno- 

carpus  knrzii. 
Telegraph    plant,    Meibomia    gyrans, 

43262. 
Toon  tree,  Toona  ciliata,  43288. 
Toona  ciliata,  43288. 
Torreya  nucifera.     See  Tumion  nud' 

fcnim. 
Tminatea  crocea,  43387. 
Trichosanthes  quinquangulata,  43266. 
Trigo,  Triticiim  spp. : 

Americano,     Triticum     aestivum, 

4.3343. 
Barletta,       Triticum       aestivum^ 
43367-43369. 
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Trigo,  Triticum  spp. — Continued. 

de  fldeo,  Triticum  diirum,  43JMO- 

43d42. 
Fucense,  Triticum  acstivum,  48372. 
Oironde,  Triticum  aestivum,  43373. 
Italiano,        Triticum       acstivum, 

43370, 43871. 
Pelon,  Triticum  ae9tivum,  43353- 

43366. 
Rietti,  Triticum  aestivumy  43360. 
Triticum  acstivum,  43250,  43251. 4331&- 

43327, 43343-43373. 
durum,  43245-43249,  43252,  43340- 

43342. 
monococcum,  43244. 
vulffare.    See  Triticum  aestivum, 
Tumion  nuciferum,  43075. 

Ulmm  spp..  43029,  43030. 

dCMO^  43031. 

foliacea  suberosa,  43214. 
Urena  lobata,  43074. 
Uvaria  rufa,  43267. 

Vengal,  Pterocarpua  manupium,  43189. 

Vemonia  vidalii,  43268. 

Vetchllng,  Laihyrus  «uZp?itfreiM,  43188. 

Vicia  faba,  43228-43232,  43334-43336. 

Vigna  sinensis,  43194,  43218. 

Vitis  vinifera,  43222. 

Voandzeia  subterranea,  43219. 


WakiTit.     Cuban,    Jugiam    Amk^qhi, 

43032,  43033. 
Wheat,  Triticum  spp. : 

Arnautka,      TrWcum     aei^rrta, 

43319. 
common,       Triticum      attiixt^. 

43250, 43251, 4S319-43S27,  43343- 

43373. 
CoDtoarnaouti,    Triticwm  Atr««, 

43252. 
Deves,    TritUmm   dumm,  43247- 

43249. 
dumm,    TriUcum   dttrmn,  4324>' 

4324d,  43252,  4384(M3342. 
Lapslsta,       TtiUeum      %€$i\vu^ 

43251. 
Mavraaai,  Triticum  ilttnim,  4324.1 
Minuslnka,     Triticum    wutitu^^ 

43320. 
Rapsanl,  TrUUmm  4unm,  43246l 
Siblrka,  TrUicum  aesiixmm,  41S21. 
Trimlnt,     TrUicum    fiioii«»ctii«. 

43244. 

Yang-tao,  Actinidia  chinensis,  432.'iS. 
Yarlna,  P/i]/teIepAa«  iiMcroc«aw,  433T4. 
Yeheb  nut,  Cordeauxia  ed«{w,  43:^ 

Zea  maps,  43117,  48118,  4S828,  4332& 

Zephyranthes  sp.,  43053. 

Zoysia  pungcns.    See  0«<ertf«mi«  m- 
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INVENTORY  OP  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  IMPORTED 
BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN  SEED  AND  PUNT 
INTRODUCTION  DURING  THE  PERIOD  FROM 
OCTOBER  1  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1916  (NO.  49;  NOS. 
43391  TO  43979).      

IHTBaDUCTOBY  STATEMENT. 

This  inventory  is  the  third  to  be  issued  since  the  declaration  of 
war  in  April,  1917,  and  although  it  covers  only  588  numbers  it  in- 
cludes a  very  considerable  range  of  new  plants,  some  of  which  are 
not  only  new  to  this  country  as  crop  plants,  but  appear  to  be  new 
to  science. 

It  is  my  sad  task  to  record  in  this  inventory  the  death  of  our 
agricultural  explorer,  Frank  N.  Meyer,  whose  unique  and  interesting 
descriptions  of  plants,  particularly  from  China,  Siberia,  and  Turke- 
stan, have  formed  for  the  past  10  years  so  important  a  part  of  the 
reading  matter  of  these  inventories. 

The  particulars  regarding  Mr.  Meyer's  death  will  probably  never 
be  known.  The  cabled  advices  show  that  he  fell  overboard  into  the 
Yangtze  River  on  the  evening  of  June  1,  1919,  from  the  steamer 
Feng  Yang  Mara  while  en  route  from  Hankow  to  Shanghai  and  that 
his  body  was  discovered  30  miles  above  the  town  of  Wuhu,  near 
Nanking.  The  facts  that  his  wanderings  in  search  of  plants  are 
over  and  his  contributions  to  these  inventories  at  an  end  are  chroni- 
cled with  great  regret.  It  is  perhaps  a  significant  coincidence  that 
his  only  contribution  to  this  number  is  a  weeping  variety  (No.  48791) 
of  the  dry-land  elm,  which  was  one  of  his  substantial  additions  to 
our  list  of  useful  trees. 

In  this  inventory  are  included  accounts  of  some  of  Wilson  Pope- 
noe's  interesting  discoveries  in  Guatemala,  where,  as  an  agricultural 
explorer  for  the  Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  he  spent  over  16  months,  traveling  more 
than  2,000  miles  on  horseback  over  the  Guatemalan  highlands,  in 
search,  primarily,  of  promising  seedlings  of  the  thick-skinned  Guate- 
malan race  of  avocado. 

Perhaps  nothing  that  has  occurred  in  recent  years  could  mor? 
strongly  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  horticulturists  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia and  southern  Florida  are  pioneering  in  the  field  of  tropical 
horticulture  than  this  search  for  seedling  avocados  in  Guatemala; 
and  it  is  a  striking  spectacle  that  one  country  in  the  very  beginning 
of  a  plant  industry  is  hunting  for  promising  seedlings  in  another 
where  that  industry,  still  on  a  seedling  basis,  is  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  food.    In  Guatemala  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  single 
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orchard  of  grafted  or  budded  trees,  whereas  in  the  United  Ststes 
there  is  scarcely  a  seedling  orchard  to  be  found. 

Mr.  Popenoe,  whose  f amiliaril^  with  American  grafted  ranetir 
of  avocados  enabled  him  to  select  commercially  promising  sorts,  in- 
spected thousands  of  avocado  trees  growing  in  dooryards  and  coStx 
plantations.  After  judging  the  productivity  and  vigor  of  the  tnees. 
sampling  the  fruits,  and  noting  the  time  of  their  rip^ening,  he  phf^^ 
graphed  both  trees  and  fruits  and  sent  in  bud  wood  for  propagatinir 
purposes,  with  a  careful  pomological  description  of  each  variety. 
In  this  number  he  describes  the  following  avocado  introducticmv 
Nos.  43476,  43486,  43487,  43560,  43602,  and  43932  to  43935.  Descrip 
tions  of  other  varieties  will  be  found  in  other  inventories. 

To  the  best  varieties  established  as  budded  trees  in  our  p^n- 
houses  and  field  stations,  special  names  have  been  given.  T\n^ 
names  are  all  taken  from  the  Maya  language,  the  native  langnage 
of  the  aborigines  of  Guatemala,  and,  as  they  are  not  difficult  to  pn*- 
nounce,  it  is  believed  that  they  should  be  retained  by  American  hur- 
ticulturists.  They  will  serve  to  identify  the  varieties  as  of  Gnatf 
malan  origin,  obviate  the  difficulty  which  always  arises  from  an  ir 
discriminate  naming  by  growers,  and  stand  as  an  acknowledgment 
on  our  part  of  the  right  of  on^  country  to  have  its  gifts  to  anotlk: 
bear  the  characteristic  names  of  the  country  of  their  origin.  TTi- 
time  has  gone  by  when  international  courtesy  should  permit  us  i 
bring  in  from  a  foreign  country  ^  new  plant  variety,  strip  it  of  tt" 
name  it  bears  in  its  native  home,  and  give  it  either  the  name  of  it"" 
introducer  or  some  commonplace  English  name. 

It  is  particularly  desired  to  record  here  our  Government's  appre- 
ciation of  the  courtesies  extended  to  Mr.  Popenoe  by  the  official^ 
and  the  people  of  Guatemala.  The  plants  which  his  expeditu^n 
brought  in  can  not  fail  to  become  more  important  as  the  years  pa^N 
and  the  Guatemalan  avocado  will  constitute  a  most  valuable  ^ft 
from  our  sister  Republic,  rivaling  perhaps  even  the  gift  of  the  oran^t 
from  China  to  Italy  or  the  potato  from  Peru  to  Ireland. 

With  the  rapid  advance  being  made  in  avocado  culture  in  Axnenca. 
Mr.  Popenoe's  discovery  in  Guatemala  of  a  new  and  remarkable  at-- 
hitherto  undescribed  relative  of  the  avocado  becomes  a  historical  f?.it 
of  more  than  usual  importance.  The  anay  {Hufelcaidia  tmay^  N'<- 
43432),  as  it  is  called,  is  a  tall  forest  tree  of  low  altitudes  and  then- 
fore  tender.    Its  fruits  are  edible,  but  not  comparable  to  avocados. 

The  Guatemalan  coyo  (Peraea  scAdedeana.  No.  43931),  produi^ 
fruit  that  rivals  even  the  avocado  in  qiaality,  thoiigh  it  is  apparent*; 
strictly  tropical  in  character. 

The  chayote,  or  "mirliton*'.as  it  has  been  oalled  for  years  by  v 
Creoles  of  New  Orleans,  was  represented  in  this  country  until  recent: 
by  two,  or  at  most  three,  rather  distinct  varieties.    Messrs.  Cook  an 
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Collins  called  attention  to  the  existence  of  several  varieties  in  Guate- 
mala as  early  as  1901 ;  and  it  appears  from  Mr.  Popenoe's  investiga- 
tions that  this  vegetable  is  not  only  a  most  important  one  to  the 
Guatemalans,  but  that  it  is  represented  by  a  large  number  of  very 
distinct  sorts.  The  success  of  our  large  plantings  in  Florida  is 
demonstrating  the  economic  advantages  of  this  remarkable  vegetable, 
which  is  capable  of  being  kept  perfectly  in  cold  storage  from  Novem- 
ber to  July.  In  Guatemala  it  is  called  "giiisquil,"  and  two  main 
classes  are  distinguished — ^the  peruleros  or  small,  smooth  sorts  and 
the  ordinary,  large,  sutured  varieties.  Some  of  these  varieties  (No. 
43308,  foi'  example)  are  free  from  sutures  and  consequently  easier 
to  pare  than  the  varieties  with  which  we  have  so  far  experiment^; 
others  have  a  distinctive  flavor  (Nos.  43393  to  43401  and  43422) . 

The  cherry  has  been  looked  upon  by  the  Europeans  living  in  the 
Tropics  as  a  fruit  limited  to  the  Temperate  Zone.  It  is  especially 
interesting,  therefore,  to  call  attention  to  the  cereza  of  Guatemala 
(No.  43426),  which  in  its  wild  state  is  almost  as  large  as  an  English 
Morello,  with  a  meaty  texture  and  the  flavor  of  an  oxheart  mixed 
with  a  trace  of  bitterness.  It  is  esteemed  by  the  Guatemalans  as  a 
fresh  fruit  and  for  preserving  purposes  and  deserves  to  be  known 
throughout  the  Tropics. 

The  success  of  anona  culture  in  Florida  through  the  production 
of  hybrids  by  Sinunonds,  Wester,  and  others,  the  quickness  with  which 
the  trees  recover  when  injured  by  frost,  and  the  delicious  character 
of  the  fruits  make  the  introduction  of  the  soncoya  {Annona  purpurea^ 
No.  43426)  from  Guatemala  of  peculiar  interest.  This  tree,  already 
in  cultivation  in  Guatemala,  produces  fruit  the  size  of  a  pummelo, 
with  orange-colored  flesh  and  an  aroma  resembling  that  of  our  native 
papaw  {Asmdna  triioha) .  It  can  hardly  fail  to  contribute  valuable 
characters  to  the  hybrid  fruits  which  are  evidently  coming  when  the 
plant  breeders  really  get  to  work  in  a  comprehensive  way  on  the 
genus  Annona. 

Sicana  odorifera.i^o.  48427)  is  a  tropical  cucurbit  which  deserves 
the  consideration  of  our  plant  breeders  because  of  its  remarkable 
aroma  and  its  striking  color.  Mr.  Popenoe's  introductions  from 
Guatemala  include  a  black-fruited  one  and  also  a  carmine  one  which 
is  as  strikingly  beautiful  a  fruit  as  the  writer  has  ever  seen. 

The  tropical  papaya  has  come  to  stay  in  Florida,  and  every  year 
more  northern  visitors  learn  to  like  it.  The  introduction  of  a  very 
beautiful  variety  (No.  43428),  with  a  deep  reddish  salmon-colored 
flesh  of  excellent  texture,  can  not  fail  to  interest  Florida  growers. 

A  fruit  tree  such  as  the  nance  {Byrsonima  crassifoUa^  No.  43429), 
which  is  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  dooryards  of  Guatemala, 
certainly  deserves  distribution  to  other  tropical  mountain  regions. 

The  manzanilla,  or  tropical  hawthorn  (No.  43430)  of  Guatemala, 
discovered  at  Mazatenango,  like  the  Chinese  haw  brought  to  our 
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attention  by  the  late  P^rank  N.  Meyer,  appears  to  be  a  frait  hi^ 
prized  by  the  people  who  grow  it.  In  size  and  flavor  it  rivals  t:;^ 
Chinese  species^  Crataegus  pinnoHfidOj  and  the  oonsenre  made  tm 
it  is  quite  as  delicious. 

With  such  materials  as  these  Guatemalan  and  Chinese  iLtxok- 
tions  to  work  with,  it  would  seem  possible  to  produce  hybrids  wiiii 
our  hardy  species  of  Crataegus  that  would  prove  valuable  in  oar 
Southern  States. 

The  injerto,  or  green  sapote   {Achradelpha  viridis^  Nos.  4^HV 
and  43788),  unlike  its  relative,  the  sapote,  is  an  inhabitant  of  hi^ 
altitudes  and  therefore  may  be  expected  to  thrive  in  Florida  iin 
California,  although  in  both  places  the  true  sapote  has  failed  Ii  is 
reported  by  Mr.  Popenoe  as  having  a  better  flavor  than  the  sapote. 

Three  selected  hybrids  between  the  Chinese  and  European  pears, 
produced  by  Dr.  Van  Fleet  and  because  of  their  attractive  ^ape,  color, 
texture,  and  flavor  now  considered  by  him  worthy  of  a  wide  triil 
throughout  the  country  to  determine  their  productiveness  and  their 
resistance  to  pear  blight,  are  here  described  (Nos.  43442  to  43414). 

E Titer olohiu77h  tivihouva  (No.  43455),  a  characteristic  treeof  norti 
em  Argentina,  sent  in  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Curran,  is  reported  as  beini: 
of  such  beauty  that  it  is  used  as  an  ornamental  in  Buenos  Aires.  !t 
is  of  very  rapid  growth  and  is  an  important  timber  trea  It  is  prrf^ 
ably  hardy  enough  to  grow  in  California  and  Florida. 

The  introduction  of  seeds  of  the  Paraguayan  tea,  or  mate  (i*. 
4345G  and  43598),  and  their  easy  germination  bring  np  tgain  i^ 
whole  question  of  this  important  crop  from  which  sulhoiis  of 
South  Americans  obtain  a  beverage  corresponding  to  oar  (e&  ^ 
coffee,  since  it  contains  the  same  alkaloid.  Aa  pointed  oat  by  Mr. 
George  F.  Mitchell,  mat<6  differs  from  tea  and  coffee  in  that  the  theii- 
which  it  (contains  is  more  easily  extracted  by  hot  water,  and  in  th* 
preparation  of  the  drink  much  less  tannin  becomes  dissolved  in  lb 
brew  than  is  the  case  with  either  tea  or  coffee.  Just  why  the  Britijr 
Aimy  and  the  Japanese  Anny  should  be  tea-drinking  armies,  wber^^ 
the  American  is  essentially  a  ceffee-eonsuming  one,  is  a  ql^e^*^«' 
probably  traceable  to  the  vagaries  of  taste. 

Pirtus  7nerkuff}i  (No.  43462) ,  from  Java,  has  the  distinction  of  liein;: 
the  only  true  pine  known  to  be  a  native  of  the  Southern  HemLsphenr. 
the  so-called  Kauri  pine  of  New  Zealand  being  a  species  of  Duffluiara. 
Tt  may  thrive  in  California  and  Florida. 

MaT^^ifera  rertUIUata  (No.  43479)*,  from  the  Philippines,  intn^ 
ducecl  a.s  of  possible  >Tilue  as  a  stock  for  the  mango,  turns  oat  to  1* 
violently  poisonous  species,  producing  water  blisters  like  tho«  caa* 
by  the  poison  ivy  or  the  tropical  poison  wood,  Hippomane  manc^* ^ 

Wliether  Perf<ea'n.zoHca.  (No.  43480),  from  St.  Michads,  will  h«»  ■ 
refractory  as  our  Persea  jmhescens  as  a  stoek  or  whether  crofises  ci' 
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be  produced  between  it  and  the  avocado  are  questions  for  the  breeders 
to  decide.  It  is  certain  that  breeders  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  cross 
these  various  species  under  all  sorts  of  conditions. 

A  remarkable  collection  of  field  and  garden  beans  (Nos.  48492  to 
43543),  particularly  from  the  Northern  Circle,  Burma,  is  presented 
by  the  Deputy  Director  of  Agriculture  at  Mandalay. 

The  pickled  mume  of  Japan  (No.  48658),  although  forming  part 
of  the  army  ration  of  the  Japanese,  is  as  little  known  in  America  as 
though  it  were  produced  by  a  tree  growing  on  some  other  planet. 
Interest  in  it  is  being  aroused  mainly  because  of  the  remarkable 
picturesqueness  of  the  tree  when  in  flower,  but  the  value  of  its  pickled 
fruits  deserves  our  consideration. 

Plants  of  the  tussock  grass  (No.  43564 X,  of  the  Falkland  Islands, 
are  presented  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Harding,  manager  of  the  Falkland  Islands 
Company.  It  is  there  considered  not  only  an  excellent  forage  grass, 
but  is  used  like  asparagus  for  human  food,  the  young  shoots  having 
a  nutty  flavor. 

The  chufa  industry  of  southeastern  Spain  is  an  important  one,  and 
the  use  of  the  small  tubers  for  the  production  of  the  favorite  beverage 
called  horchata  de  chufa  has  already  attracted  the  attention  of 
American  travelers.  Consul  Sprague  gives  a  description  of  the 
culture  under  irrigation  of  this  peculiar  tuber  (No.  43578) ,  which  con- 
tains a  very  appreciable  amount  of  vegetable  fat  and  a  form  of  man- 
nite.  Apparently  the  main  obstacle  to  growing  this  tuberous-rooted 
sedge  in  this  country  has  been  the  difficulty  of  harvesting  the  tubers. 
Grown  as  they  are  in  Spain,  this  difficulty  seems  largely  to  be  reduced. 

The  so-called  bonavist  bean  {Dolichos  lablah)  has  begun  to  attract 
some  attention  in  Florida  as  a  cover  crop  for  avocado  and  citrus 
orchards,  making  a  dense  growth  and  covering  the  ground  well  with- 
out climbing  into  the  trees.  It  produces  quantities  of  excellent  beans, 
which  when  properly  cooked  are  extremely  palatable.  The  variety 
"Nankinicus"  from  Georgetown,  British  Guiana  (No.  43594)  and 
the  large  collection  from  Burma  (Nos.  43505  to  43517)  introduced  at 
Mr.  Piper's  solicitation  may  bring  forward  varieties  of  better  quality 
than  the  common  one  now  grown  in  Florida,  which  came  from  the 
Bahamas.  The  bonavist  bean  appears  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to 
culture  in  Florida  and  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  horticul- 
turists there. 

A  collection  of  rare  and  promising  shrubs  and  ornamental  trees 
presented  by  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent,  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  inohules 
many  hardy  and  beautiful  species  from  China  and  Japan  collected 
by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  and  other  explorers  (Nos.  43675  to  43701,  43703 
to  43736,  and  43810  to  43925).  igixty-one  species  of  the  genus  Rosa 
form  a  part  of  this  collection,  and  these  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
rose  breeders  of  the  country  both  for  trial  as  stocks  and  for  pur- 
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poses  of  hybridization.  The  six  species  of  jasmine  (Nos.  4S802  to 
48807)  should  stimulate  among  plant  breeders  the  production  of  new 
forms  of  these  sweet-scented  plants.  This  collection  also  include 
such  valuable  new  plants  as  CaaUsnea  henryi  (No.  43832),  a  trv 
closely  related  to  the  chinquapin  but  larger  in  dimensions,  which  is 
already  being  used  by  Dr.  Van  Fleet  in  his  work  on  the  hybridiii- 
tion  of  the  occidental  and  oriental  chestnuts;  Lcerix  potaami  (No. 
43851),  the  most  valuable  timber  tree. in  China;  a  low -growing,  p^^^ 
fuse- fruiting  mulberry  with  delightfully  acid  fruits,  Mana  aeido^^ 
(No.  43859) ;  Prhisepia  uni flora  (No.  43863),  a  new  hardy  fruiting 
shrub  from  Shensi ;  and  eight  rare  species  of  Prunus  (No&  438&(  lo 
43871)  for  the  plant  breeders  of  this  genus. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  D.  Duncan  Main  we  have  secured  a 
quantity  of  the  new  species  of  Chinese  hickory,  Oarya  caihoijeu*'*' 
(No.  43952),  which  Mr.  Meyer  discovered  near  Hangchow  seyenil 
years  ago. 

Two  cultivated  species  of  the  genus  Canarium  (Nos.  43959  anJ 
43960)  furnish  the  U-lam  or  "black  olives '^  and  the  Pak-lam  «ir 
"  white  olives  "  of  Kwangtung  Province,  China.  These  two  fruit- 
are  so  much  prized  that  a  num  who  attempted  to  steal  them  va.' 
tied  to  the  tree  he  had  climbed  and  periodically  beaten  by  the  owurr 
of  the  tree.  The  fruits  somewhat  resemble  dried  olives  when  pn" 
served,  but  have  a  distinct  flavor  of  turpentine.  They  are  use*:, 
however,  in  immense  quantities  in  the  Province  of  Kwangtun<r  ai^ ! 
deserve  to  be  investigated. 

The  Australian  quandong  (No.  43423),  bearing  edible  fruits  ac-l 
oily  seeds,  is  likely  to  thrive  in  California  and  Florida  and  to  an*. 
another  oil-yielding  tree  to  our  flora. 

The  introduction  of  the  ucuuba  tree  (No.  43424)  of  the  Amtzoc 
Valley,  which  is  considered  by  Huber  one  of  the  most  useful  trtn^ 
of  the  region  because  of  its  easily  worked  timber,  emphasizes  a  f*'^ 
well  recognized  by  foresters  that  sooner  or  later  systematic  cultun 
of  tropical  timber  trees  on  a  vast  scale  will  prove  to  be  a  profita^^- 
business,  just  as  plantation  rubber  has  become  a  great  plant  indusiTy 

The  botanical  determinations  of  seeds  introduced  have  been  im'-' 
and  the  botanical  nomenclature  revised  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Sfceels,  and  in 
descriptive  and  botanical  notes  arranged  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Van  EseltLi* 
who  has  had  general  supervision  of  this  inventory.    The  manuscni* 
has  been  prepared  by  Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Kelley. 

DAvm  Fairchujd, 
AgrictUtural  Explorer  in  Charge. 

Office  of  Foheion  Sbed  and  Plant  Introduction, 

Wmhington,  Z>.  C,  Septefnber  SO,  1919. 
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43391.  Phaseolus  lunatus  L.    FabacesB.  Lima  bean. 

Ii*rom  Maryland.  Presented  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Ernst,  Youngstown,  Ohio.  Re- 
ceived October  2,  1916. 

"  Colored  lima  beans,  which  I  secured  In  Maryland  several  weeks  ago.  I 
waR  informed  there  that  this  bean  has  been  grown  by  three  or  four  generations 
of  the  Ernst  family  in  Frederick  and  Carroll  Counties,  and  they  refer  to  it  as 
the  Ernst  bean.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  It  will  produce  true  to  type. 
The  sample  is  somewhat  undersized,  owing  to  the  unfavorable  season." 
(Ernst.) 

43392.  Albizzia  jxtubrissin  Dnrazz.    Mimosacese. 

From  Fruitland  Park,  Fla.  Presented  by  Mr.  Louis  P.  Bosanquet.  Re- 
ceived October  2,  1916. 

"  Seeds  of  what  seems  to  be  a  red-flowered  form.  I  have  been  growing  this 
tree  here  for  a  long  time.  The  flowers  are  much  handsomer  than  the  usual 
form  of  Albizzia  jvlihri8»in,  and  the  new  growth  is  a  bluer  green."  iBasan- 
quet,) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  36810  for  a  description  of  this  species. 

43393  to  43401.    Chayota  edtjlia  Jacq.    Cucurbitaceee.    Chayote. 

(Sechium  edule  Swartz.) 

From  Guatemala,  Guatemala.  Collected  by  Mr.  Wilson  Popenoe,  Agricul- 
tural Explorer  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Received  October  6, 
1916.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Popenoe. 

"  (No.  25a.  September  16,  1916.)  The  chayote,  here  called  gUisquil,  is  one 
of  the  commonest  vegetables  in  this  part  of  Guatemala  and  exists  in  a  number 
of  varieties.  The  following  set  includes  those  which  have  been  seen  com- 
monly in  the  market  during  the  past  two  weeks. 

"Two  classes  of  chayotes  are  distinguished  in  the  markets  as  gUisquiles 
proper  and  gUisquiles  peruleros  or  Peruvian  gUisquiles.  The  former  includes 
practically  all  of  the  larger  fruits ;  they  vary  from  green  to  white  in  color,  some 
are  prickly  and  some  smooth,  and  the  surface  is  usually  roughened,  sometimes 
with  deep  suttires  from  base  to  apex.  The  second  class,  giiisquUes  pemleroSy 
includes  small  fruits,  white  to  green  in  color,  with  the  surface  smooth  and  free 
from  prickles  or  soft  spines.  Both  classes  are  exceedingly  abundant  in  the 
market." 

^  Each  Introduction  consists  of  seeds  unless  otherwise  noted. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  varietal  names  of  fruits,  regetables,  cereals,  and 
other  plants  used  in  this  inventory  are  those  under  which  the  material  was  received  by 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction ;  and  further,  that  the  printing  of  such 
names  here  does  not  constitute  their  official  publication  and  adoption  in  this  country. 
As  the  different  varieties  are  studied,  their  Identity  fully  established,  their  entrance  into 
the  American  trade  forecast,  And  the  use  of  varietal  names  in  American  literature  be- 
comes necessary,  the  designations  appearing  in  this  inventory  will  be  subject  to  chanf^e 
with  a  view  to  bringing  the  forms  of  the  names  into  harmony  with  recognized  American 
codes  of  nomenclature. 

11 
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43393  to  43401— Continued. 

43303w  **  OuisquUe*  proper.  Pyrifomi,  l^ht  green.  This  aeems  to  V 
a  very  good  variety,  both  because  of  its  large  size  and  its  flavor,  wi  I 
is  said  to  be  good.  It  is  pear  shaped,  flattened  on  both  sides,  the  5u: 
fiice  slightly  rough  and  marked  by  several  deep  sutares.  It  i^  at^c 
6  inches  in  length  and  weighs  a  pound  and  a  quarter.  In  coke  r  1^ 
a  pale  waxy  green,  and  there  are  a  few  spines  toward  the  apex  of  -> 
frait    It  is  the  largest  variety  which  I  have  seen  liere." 

43394.    '^QUiaquiles  proper.     Pyriform,  deep  green.    This  Tdnei.T  ^ 
slightly  smaller  than  the  last  [S.  P.  I.  No.  433d3],  but  of  the  sar 
form.    It  is  51  inches  long  and  weighs  a  pound.    The  surface  is  ri 
green,  practically  smooth,  and  without  spines." 

43305.  "  CHii8quile»  proper.  Small,  prickly,  white.  This  is  a  m^: 
fruit  than  the  last  two  [S.  P.  I.  Nos.  43393  and  43394),  measant: 
about  4  inches  in  length  and  weighing  about  7  ounces.  It  is  obnvi: 
to  pyriform,  flattened  on  the  aides,  white,  the  surface  marked  w^ 
shallow  sutures  and  thickly  covered  with  short,  soft  spines.  WMle  ;> 
quality  is  said  to  be  good,  the  small  size  and  spiny  surface  of  C> 
variety  probably  prevent  its  being  considered  among  the  best" 

43396.  "  OuisquUes  proper.  Smooth,  round,  gre&L  This  «rirtj  : 
nearly  spherical  in  outline,  flattened  on  both  sides,  rich  green  in  (?  •• 
the  surface  slightly  furrowed  and  nearly  free  from  spines,  bavi. 
only  a  few  toward  the  apex.  It  measures  4  inches  in  lengih  >£■ 
weighs  about  10  ounces.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  varieties  in  t- 
market,  but  is  said  not  to  be  of  the  best  quality.'* 

43397.  "  OuisquUes  proper.     Prickly,  round,  green.    Slightly  sai> 
than  the  last  [S.  P.  I.  No.  43396],  but  of  the  same  form.   It  wbs^^ 
8  inches  in  length  and  weighs  about  7  ounces.    The  snrfiice  is  bn^ 
green,  slightly  furrowed,  and  covered  thickly  with  spines.  This  .<^ ' 
to  be  rather  inferior." 

4339a    **  OiUsquUes  peruleroa.    Large  white  pendero.    This  is  tbo  l-^ 
which  I  have  seen  and  seems  worthy  of  attention  in  the  United  Sc&t^ 
Its  attractive  appearance,  the  absence  of  deep  sutures  (which  m^' 
its  preparation  for  the  table  easier,  since  the  sutures  make  it  diS-  -' 
to  pare  some  of  the  varieties),  and  its  good  quality  combine  to  tr: 
this  sort  worthy  of  special  notice.    Tlie  variety  is  large  for  itj*  t^" 
measuring  3i  inches  in  length  and  weighing  9  ounces.    It  is  bw?- 
ovate  in  outline,  very  plump,  the  surface  nearly  smooth,  waxy  s^*^ 
in  color,  and  entirely  free  from  spines,  as  are  all  the  pcmlerM.' 

43399.  "  GUisquilcs  peruleros.    Small  white  pcrulcro.    Much  the  >" 
shape  as  the  last  [S.  P.  I.  No.  43398],  but  slightly  more  taperinijar 
base.    It  is  2 J  inches  in  length  and  weighs  about  3  ounces.  Tbesr 
face  is  similar  to  that  of  the  large  white  pendero.    This  and  tlie 
lowing  two  varieties  are  probably  too  small  to  be  worthy  of  ©^ 
attention  in  the  United  States." 

43400.  "  GiiUquileH  pcruleros.  Light-green  penOero.  Similar  in  * 
and  ^ape  to  the  last  variety  [S.  P.  I.  No.  43399],  but  dlfferiK 
color.  This  one  is  whitish  green  and  has  rudimentary  spines,  air.- 
too  small  to  be  noticed  at  first  glance," 

43401.  "GuUquUes  peruleros.  Dark-greem  perulero.  Slightlv  ^IJ^ 
than  the  last  two  [S.  P.  I.  Nos.  43399  and  434001.  bnt  of  tbt*  ?* 
forar.  The  surface  is  quite  smooth  and  of  deep-green  color.  Th;:' 
a  very  common  variety  in  the  markets  and  sells  at  a  very  low  pw^ 
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43402  to  43408. 

From  Constantinople,  Turkey.  Received  througli  Mr.  Hoffman  Piillip,  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Embassy,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  W.  Stanley  Hollis, 
consul  general,  Beirut,  Syria,  October  3,  1916.  Quoted  notes  by  Mr. 
George  M.  Young,  consular  agent,  Beirut 

43402  to  43404.'    Amtqdalus  pebsica  L.    Amygdalacese.  Peach. 

(Prunu8  persica  Stolces.) 

'*  Peach  seeds  from  Damascus.  It  is  said  that  the  peaches  here  are 
usually  very  good.  The  seeds  are  planted  about  10  inches  deep  in  the 
soft  rich  soil  In  the  month  of  Decemljer  and  watered  every  two  weeks 
from  February  on.  Grafts  are  usually  made  in  the  springtime  and  from 
other  and  better  varieties  on  the  worst  variety,  JSTela&i." 

43402.  "  Zihri,  summer ;  thus  named  from  the  approximate  time  of 
ripening." 

43403.  ** Shetaivi,  winter;  thus  named  from  the  approximate  time 
of  ripening.'* 

43404.  *'  Kelabi,  large  seed." 

43405  to  43408.'    Pbunxjs  abmeniaca  L.    Amygdalacese.  Apricot. 

"Apricot  seeds  from  Damascus.  Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than 
the  Damascus  gardens  of  apricot  trees  in  blossom  time.  Apricots  thrive 
here  and  attain  great  perfection.  Their  taste  is  excellent.  The  seeils 
are  planted  about  10  inches  deep  in  the  soft  rich  soil  in  the  month  of 
December  and  w^atered  every  two  weeks  from  February  on.  Grafts  are 
usually  made  in  the  springtime  and  from  the  other  and  better  varieties 
on  the  worst  variety,  Kelabi,  The  crop  of  apricots  is  so  abundant  and 
of  such  excellent  quality  that  Its  exportation  in  the  form  of  apricot  paste 
enriches  the  locality." 

43405.  ^'Beledi."*  43407.     **  KelabV 

43406.  **  Lozi:'  43406.     "  Ajami,  meaning  Persian." 

43409.     Amygdalus  communis  L.    Amygdalaceee.  Almond. 

{Pj^nun  umygdalu9  Stokes.) 

"Almond  seeds  from  Damascus.  It  might  be  possible  to  successfully 
cultivate  these  nuts  in  America.  Here  they  grow  well  and  are  eaten 
everywhere.  A  little  donkey  loaded  with  them  may  be  seen  In  the  streets 
almost  any  time  during  the  season.  They  seem  to  thrive  best  on  the 
higher  ground.  The  seed  Is  planted  al)out  10  inches  deep  in  the  soft  rich 
soil  in  the  month  of  December  and  watered  every  two  weelu  from 
February  on." 

43410.     Rosa  rubioinosa  L.    Sosacese.  Sweetbrier. 

From  Medford,  Oreg.  Seeds  collected  by  Dr.  B,  T.  Galloway,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Kecelved  October  9,  1916. 

''A  wild  rose  growing  on  Uie  hillside.  A  fine  plant  in  Mr.  F.  C.  Eeimer*s 
yard  at  Talent,  Oreg.  Plant  5  to  6  feet  high,  fortnlng  a  dense  globose  bush, 
covered  with  brUliaut  red  fruit,  very  striking;  stems  one-half  to  1  inch  in 
<liameter;  leaves  slightly  scarlet.  Mr.  Reimer  says  the  fruit  hangs  on  all 
winter."     {OaUouoay.) 

'  See  footnote,  p.  11.  • 
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43411.  AicABANTHus  PANiGULATus  L.    Amaranthaoeie. 

AxnaiantL 

From  OusGO,  Peru.  PreaeDted  by  Mr.  Albert  A.  Gleaecke.  Beceiivd  Oetnber 
9,  1918. 

"A  very  special  type  of  the  popping  Tariety,  which  is  eaten  as  a  canfeetkc  "* 
pop  corn.    It  is  rare  even  in  Pern."     (Qiesecke.) 

43412.  AiiEiTRiTES  FOBDU  Hemsl.    Euphorbiacese.    Tung-oil  tree. 

Plants  grown  at  the  plant  introduction  field  stations  from  seed  recelred 
from  various  sources.  Numbered  for  convenioice  in  distribution,  Odx^^ 
16,  19ia 

43413  to  43421. 

From  Tierras  de  Loba,  BoliTar,  Ck>lombia.  Seeds  collected  by  Mr.  E  M 
Curran.  Numbered  October  17, 1916.  Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Curran  iid>^ 
otherwise  indicated. 

48413.  Alibebtia  edulis  A.  Rich.    Bubiacee. 

"(N08.  42  and  336.)"  A  tropical  and  extratropical  shrub  found  2 
Central  and  northern  South  America,  with  white  fl<fwers.  The  y^ll''^ 
fruit,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  lemon,  is  called  Marmehdt'^^ 
and  the  entire  plant  is  called  Puruhy,  both  of  these  beiDg  Brazil^' 
names.  The  fruit  is  edible  and  very  agreeable  in  taste.  (Adapted fn- 
Mueller,  Select  Extra-Tropical  Plants,  from  Pittier,  Plantoi  Vnialt^  . 
Costa  Ricay  p.  110,  and  from  Correa,  Flora  do  BrasU,  p.  lit) 

48414.  BoMBAcopsis  sp.    Bombacaceee. 

"(No.  29.)"  The  spi^cies  of  this  genus  are  from  tropical  America  ai 
are  described  as  medium-sized  deciduous  trecs^  either  spiny  or  Qnam*.'- 
with  five  to  seven  leafiets  in  each  leaf.  The  white  or  purplish  fli'«>^'' 
occur  in  loose  terminal  panicles.  The  fruit  is  a  woody  capsule,  dehisf^'-- 
with  dense  wool  inside,  and  the  seeds  are  subglobose  and  smalL  (Adai'*' 
from  Pittier,  Contributions  from  the  U.  S.  National  Iferewnsm,  W-  J^ 
p.  162,  1916.) 

48415.  Bbownea.  boliviensis  Plttler.    Cffisalpinlaceae. 

"(No.  34.)  Arisa.  Low  shrub  or  small  tree  with  red  flowers;  y^'^ 
omamentaL" 

48416.  Cassia  gbandis  L.  f.    Ciesalpinlacett. 

"(No.  18.)  Cando  dunga.  Ornamental  tree  with  phik  flowtrs  ^ 
large  fruit ;  seetls  embedded  in  edible  paste.  Prom  the  Magdaleim  Ki^'' 
cultivated  in  Bolivar." 

48417.  Cedkela  fissius  Veil.    MeUacese.  ^^*' 
"(No.  14.)"    A  tree  with  pinnate  leaves  10  to  15  inches  long,  dcic* 

pubescent  beneath,  and  18  to  24  opposite,  nearly  sessile  leaflets.   T> 
panicles  of  whitish  flowers  are  longer  than  the  leaves,  and  the  fruit  '^  • 
dehiscent  capsule   containing  many  flat,  winged  seeds.    According 
Franceschi,  it  does  better  at  Santa  Barbara  than  any  other  ^Kde*  ■ 
this  genus.     (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyotopedia  of  Bortieulf^' 
vol.  2,  p.  697.) 
43418.     Clavija  sp.    Theophrastacese. 

"(No.  39.)  A  low  shrub  with  edible,  small,  dry,  yeUow  pods,  z?*- 
pulp  edible." 
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43419.  EWTADA  POLYSTACHYA  (L.)  DC.    Mimosacese. 

•*(No.  25.)  Bejuco  de  garza"  A  woody  vine,  entirely  glabrous,  with 
biplnnate  leaves  and  terminal  panicles  of  white  almost  sessile  flowers. 
Host  of  these  flowers,  which  are  about  a  millimeter  long,  fall  immedi- 
ately after  opening,  only  a  very  few  forming  fruit.  The  smooth,  slightly 
curved  pod  reaches  0  or  10  inches  In  length.  Seeds  oval,  compressed, 
with  calloused  margins  (Adapted  from  DeCandollet  Memoires  sur  la 
Famine  des  L^gumineuaes,  pp.  421  and  434-4^6.) 

43420.  PiTHECoiJOBiuM  LiGUSTBiNUM  Klotzsch.    MlmosacesB. 

"(No.  5.)  Payand6"  A  stout  tree  found  in  the  hot  regions  of  Co- 
lombia, called  by  the  natives  pa4fand4  in  Magdalena  and  gallinero  In 
SoGorro.     (Adapted  from  Cortes,  Flor  de  Colombia^  p.  144') 

This  plant  is  without  spines  or  thorns,  and  the  leaves  are  composed  of 
only  one  pair  of  leaflets,  with  oblong-lanceolate  pinme.  The  flowers  occur 
in  spikes,  are  slender  and  glabrous,  and  the  pods  are  flattened.  (Adapted 
from  BentJiam,  London  Journal  of  Botany ,  vol.  5,  p.  213.) 

43421.  Stylogtnb  bamifloiba  (Oerst.)  Mez.    Myrslnacese. 
{ArdiHa  ramiflora  Oerst.) 

"(No.  46.)    May  be  valuable  possibly  as  a  dye  plant." 

A  woody  plant,  with  dark,  terete,  smooth  branches  and  papery,  short- 
petioled.  entire,  oblong-lanceolate  acute  leaves.  The  sessile  axillary 
panicles  of  5  to  10  flowers  are  in  unibelllke  clusters  at  the  end  of  the 
branches.  The  fruits,  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  genus  Piper,  are 
subglobose  drupes.  In  habit  this  species  Is  close  to  Stylogyne  cauHflora 
and  S.  longifoUa,  differing  In  the  inflorescence.  (Adapted  from  Oernted, 
in  Videnakahelige  MeddeteUer  Naturhistoriske  Forening  Kjobenhavny  p. 
132.) 

43422.  Chatota  bdulis  Jacq.    Cucurbitaceee.  Chayote, 
(8echium  edule  Swartz.) 

From  Guatemala,  Guatemala.  Collected  by  Mr.  Wilson  Popenue,  Agri- 
cultural Explorer  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Received  October 
14,  1916. 

"(No.  26a.)  Large  white  pen^^o.  Undoubtedly  one  of  the  very  best  varieties 
of  chayote  or  gfllsquil  grown  in  Guatenmla.  Its  attractive  appearance,  smooth 
surface,  freedom  from  spines  and  deep  sutures,  and  its  excell<Hit  qu&lity  make 
it  seem  worthy  of  a  careful  trial  in  the  southern  United  States.  This  variety 
belongs  to  tlie  class  known  as  perulero,  or  Peruvian  chayote,  a  group  which 
Includes  a  good  many  small  to  medium  sized  smooth  varieties,  as  distinguished 
from  the  gilisquiles  proper,  larger  fruits,  usually  with  sutures  on  the  surface 
and  often  spiny.  This  large  white  penUero  is  considered  of  superior  quality, 
the  flavor  being  very  delicate.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  spines  and  sutures 
it  Is  very  easily  prepared  for  the  table."    (PopeTioe.) 

43423.  MiDA  ACUMINATA  (R.  Br.)  ICuntze.    Santalacese. 
(Fusanus  acuminatus  R.  Br.)  Quandong. 

IProm  Sydney,  Australia.  Seeds  presented .  by  Mr.  Fred  Turner,  of  the 
Linnean  Society,  through  the  American  consul  general.  Received  October 
9, 1916. 
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'*  Yar.  chrpBooarpa-  A  rare  Australian  tree.  From  an  eo(Kioiiiic  point  of 
view  the  yellow  quandong  is  a  fruit  superior  to  tbe  red  quandong  aod  fx^m 
under  precisely  similar  climatic  conditions.**     {Turner.) 

A  beautiful  evergreen  tree,  up  to  30  feet  in  height,  with  opposite  Itnceoiatf 
leaves,  mostly  2  or  3  inches  long,  and  rather  numerous  insignificant  fluwd^ 
appearing  on  small  terminal  branches.  The  reddish  globular  froits  are  ata 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  are  eaten  as  preserves  and  jeT* 
and  in  the  dried  condition.  The  kernels,  which  are  spherical,  are  quite  palatable 
and  so  full  of  oil  that  they  will  burn  entirely  away  with  a  clear  liglit.  Tb^ 
tree,  when  full  of  fruits,  is  decidedly  ornamentaL  The  bark  contains  a  large 
amount  of  tannic  acid,  and  the  wood  is  used  for  turnery,  carving,  and  cabinet 
work.  In  cultivating  this  tree  it  is  best  raised  from  seeds  planted  In  tbe  places 
where  it  is  intended  that  the  trees  are  to  grow  permanently.  This  tree  ii 
found  throughout  Australia,  exc^t  Tasmania  and  Queensland.  (Adapted 
from  F.  l^umer,  Sydney  Mofuktg  Herald^  December  16, 1911,) 

43424.     ViROLA  8URINAMEN8I8  (Boland)  Warb.    Myristicaceae, 

{Myristica  ^urinamenHs  Roland.)  TTca&ba. 

From  Para,  BraolL    Seeds  presented  by  Mr.  George  H:  Pidserell,  Anxrim 
consul.    Received  October  16,  1916. 

**  Myristicacese  are  more  important  as  timbers  tlian  the  Annonaoee^  in  s{^tt 
of  being  represented  by  a  much  smaller  number  of  species.  The  codusoiks 
species  of  the  Amazon  region  are  ucuiiba  branea  {Virola  mrinametaii  Waiii 
and  ucu^ba  vcnnelha  {Virola  sebifera  Aubl.).  The  first,  especially,  iaooeo' 
the  most  useful  trees  of  the  Amazon  r^on,  not  only  for  its  easily  wt^rked 
moderately  hard  wood,  but  also  for  its  seeds,  which  furnish  a  kind  of  Teget^b.« 
wax  rich  in  stearin.  While  the  ucuiiba  branea  is  fbund  principally  in  tbe 
tillable  plains,  it  is  not  excluded  from  the  uncultivated  parts  of  the  ci^&ct?: 
tlie  ucuuba  vermclha,  which  is  distinguished  by  its  large  leaves  and  analier 
fruits,  is  a  tree  of  the  dry  lands  and  is  found  principally  in  the  forests.  Rtt 
these  species,  especially  when  young,  have  a  characteristic  manner  of  gn.wtt 
witli  slender  whorled  branches  furnished  with  regularly  distichous  l«Tfr 
The  regularity  of  its  branching  reminds  one  of  the  EJuropeon  conifers.  WltlKSt 
doubt  other  Amazonian  species  of  Virola  and  probably  also  some  spedes  u: 
Iryanthera  furnish  wood  which  could  be  utilized,  but  I  have  no  positive  knf'^' 
edge  in  regard  to  this."  (J.  Huber,  Matins  e  Madeiras  Amaeon%ca%,  Bokt^ 
de  Mtuseu  Ooeldi^  vol.  6,  p,  17S.) 

The  wood  of  this  Brazilian  tree  is  used  for  interior  work  and  general  car 
pentry.  The  bark  Is  medicinal  and  the  fruits  contain  65  per  cent  of  myristk 
a  waxy  substance  of  the  consistency  of  beef  tallow,  used  in  the  trade  t'^ 
candles  and  soap.     (Adapted  from  Correa,  Flora  do  Brazil,  p.  70.) 

43426  to  43440. 

From   Guatemala.     Collected  by  Mr.  Wilson  Popenoe,  Agrlcultnnil  Es- 
plorer  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,    Received  October  14,  191-' 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Popenoe. 
434:25.    Pbunus  salicitolia  H.  B.  K.    Amygdalacese.  Caput 

"(No.  27a.  Mazatenango,  Guatemala,  September  27,  1916.)  Cfff^ 
Seeds  of  a  wild  cherry  brought  to  the  market  of  Mazatenango  from  tt 
tierra  fria,  or  high  lands. 

"  In  the  highlands  of  Guatemala,  at  elevations  of  4fi00  to  9^  ^^'' 
occurs,  both  wild  and  cultivated,  a  fruit  which  possesses  more  tits 
ordinary  interest  to  those  occupied  with  the  cultivation  and  ImproTf 
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ment  of  tropical  and  subtropical  fruits.  This  is  the  wild  cherry,  Prunus 
salicifoUa  H.  B.  K.,  commonly  known  as  cereza  among  Spanish-speaking 
Guatemalans  and  as  capuUn  by  the  Indians.  While  not  a  tropical 
species,  that  is,  not  adapted  to  the  tropical  littoral,  it  is  distinctly  sub- 
tropical in  nature  and  may  perhaps  be  found  to  thrive  in  such  sections 
as  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  the  United  States  and  similar  regions 
bordering  upon  the  Tropics,  as  well  as  in  the  Tropics  themselves,  when 
grown  at  elevations  of  a  few  thousand  feet.  In  its  present  wild  state  a 
fruit  of  fairly  good  quality,  it  would  seem  that  with  a  little  attention  on 
the  part  of  plant  breeders  it  might  become  a  most  valuable  addition  to 
the  list  of  fruits  suitable,  for  moist  subtropical  countries.  Arid  or  semi- 
arid  sections,  such  as  California,  produce  European  cherries,  of  the 
Bigarreau  type,  to  perfection,  but  as  yet  there  is  no  cherry  for  the  moist 
subtropical  regions,  such  as  Florida,  northern  India,  and  southern  Brazil. 
It  is  in  such  regions  that  attention  should  be  devoted  to  this  species. 

"As  commonly  seen  in  the  Guatemalan  highlands,  this  species  is  an 
erect  tree,  somewhat  slender  at  times,  reaching  a  height  of  about  30  feet, 
the  trunk  stout,  occasionally  as  much  as  3  feet  thick,  and  the  bark  rough 
and  grayish.  The  young  branchlets  are  dotted  with  minute  grayish 
lentlcels.  The  leaves,  which  are.  borne  upon  slender  petioles  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long,  are  commonly  4i  inches  in  length,  H  to  li 
inches  In  breadth  at  the  \\idest  point,  oblong-lanceolate  in  outline,  with  a 
long  slender  tip.  The  upper  surface  is  dull  green,  the  lower  surface 
glaucous,  while  the  margin  is  rather  finely  serrate.  The  flowers,  which 
are  produced  from  January  to  May,  are  white,  about  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  broad,  very  numerous,  on  slender  racemes  2  to  4  inches  in  length. 
As  many  as  15  or  20  fruits  sometimes  develop  on  a  single  raceme,  but 
many  drop  off  before  reaching  maturity,  with  the  result  that  two  to  five 
ripe  fruits  are  commonly  found  on  each  raceme.  The  season  of  ripening 
in  Guatemala  is  from  May  to  September — ^a  remarkably  long  period. 
The  ripe  fruits,  which  are  slightly  oblate  In  form  and  up  to  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  in  diameter,  separate  readily  from  the  short  fruit  stalks, 
leaving  the  green  5-toothed  calyx  attached  to  the  fruit  stalk  in  every 
instance.  In  color  the  fruit  is  a  deep,  glossy  maroon-purple.  The  skin 
is  thin  and  tender,  though  sufficiently  firm  so  that  the  fruit  is  not  easily 
injured  by  handling,  and  the  flesh  is  pale  green,  meaty,  but  full  of  Juice. 
The  flavor  is  sweet,  suggestive  of  the  Bigarreau  type  of  cherry,  with  a 
trace  of  bitterness  in  the  sMn.  The  stone  is  a  trifle  large  in  comparison 
to  the  size  of  the  fruit,  being  about  the  same  size  as  in  some  of  the 
cultivated  cherries  of  the  North,  whose  fruits  are  considerably  larger 
than  those  of  this  species.  Cultivation,  however,  would  probably  in- 
crease the  bulk  of  the  edible  portion  of  the  fruit  without  greatly  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  stone.  It  may  be  remarked  that  trees  of  this 
species  wliich  are  found  "in  cultivation"  in  Guatemala  are  merely 
growing  in  dooryards,  and  do  not  receive  any  of  the  attention  connoted 
by  the  word  "  cultivation  "  as  it  is  commonly  understood  by  European 
and  North  American  horticulturists.  Pruning  is  never  practiced,  ferti- 
lizers are  not  applied,  the  soil  is  not  tilled,  and  no  water  is  supplied 
during  the  long  dry  season. 

''  Pleasant  to  eat  out  of  ha^d,  this  cherry  can  also  be  eaten  in  various 
other  ways,  stewed,  made  into  preserves,  or  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
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jam.    In  Goatemala  it  Is  most  commonly  eaten  as  a  ftesh  fmit  or  dic^ 
into  a  sweet  preserve.    While,  naturally  enoogh,  it  can  not  be  claline<l ' .: 
this  cherry  Is  equal  to  any  of  the  excellent  cultivated  varieties  of  tir 
North,  which  have  been  produced  by  generations  of  selection  and  t^v. 
tative  propagation,  it  must  be  said  in  all  fairness  that  it  is  a  fruit 
remarkably  good  quality  for  one  which  has  never  had  the  beo^s:  -.' 
intelligent  cultivation  and  has  been  propagated  only  by  seed    Wb^D ;: 
into  the  hands  of  intelligent  horticulturists  in  a  region  suited  to  its  av 
vation  and  subjected  to  a  few  generations  of  selection  it  should  l»^  - 
a  fruit  worthy  of  taking  rank  alongside  its  relatives  of  nortbern  o* 
chards." 
For  an  illustration  of  this  wild  cherry,  see  Plate  I. 

43426.  Annona  pxtsfubea  Moc  and  Sess6.    Annonaces.  Sonceji 

'*(No.  28a.  Seeds  procured  at  Bscolntla,  Guatemala,  Septembs  '^ 
19ia) 

"  The  soncoya  (here  called  soncuya,  auncuya^  or  rarely  chincufs)  i^  '^ 
remarkable  species  of  Annona  which  appears  to  be  fairly  commoo  m : 
foothills  of  the  western  slope  of  Guatemala.    Fruits  and  tre»  were  v:: 
from  Escuintla  to  Ayutla,  on  the  Mexican  frontier,  the  elevation  nry  . 
from  200  to  1,200  feet    The  soncoya  is  an  immense  trulU  often  lar: 
than  a  child's  head,  and  covered  with  short  conical  protuberance.  I- 
almost  perfectly  spherical  in  form,  measures  about  6  inches  in  leoirtht  i' 
weighs  3  pounds  or  more.    In  color  it  is  a  light  russet  brown,  sonetii 
greenish ;  the  protuberances  are  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long,  or^ 
and  sharply  pointed.    The  rind  also  is  corky,  about  one-fourth  of  an  v. 
thick,  rather  pliable,  granular,  and  easily  broken.    The  flesh  i$  r 
orange,  cottony  In  texture,  rather  juicy  and  with  an  aroma  and  tr- 
almost  Identical  with   that  of  the  North  American  papaw  {Aiii' 
triloba).    The  seeds  are  very  numerous,  brown,  shaped  like  those  of  '''^ 
cherimoya,  but  much  larger,  being  fully  1  inch  long. 

"  The  tree  is  grown  in  dooryards  and  is  said  also  to  occur  wild  is ' 
forests,  but  up  to  the  present  I  have  only  seen  it  in  cultivation.  It  p' * 
to  about  the  same  size  as  the  cherimoya  and  is  of  the  same  form,  boi  i- 
foliage  is  much  larger  and  makes  the  tree  a  striking  object  in  gardei* 
The  fruit  is  common  in  markets  and  fruit  stalls  and  seems  to  be  a^ 
erally  used  by  the  Indians,  though  an  overindulgence  in  it  is  said  to  sui^ 
induce  pcUudismOy  or  malarial  fever. 

"  The  tree  grows  on  deep  loamy,  usually  moist  soils.  It  probabij  * 
suited  only  to  regions  with  a  very  warm  climate.  If  it  succeeds  ai  a''  - 
Florida  it  will  probably  be  only  in  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  St:;: 

"The  soncoya,  which  is  unknown  In  cultivation  outside  of  Cer'~- 
America,  is  a  fruit  of  much  better  quality  than  most  of  the  wild  Asof^ 
It  seems  to  be  especially  worthy  of  attention  because  of  its  tliick  cs' 
rind,  which  makes  it  easier  to  handle  than  the  cherimoya." 

43427.  SiCANA  ODOBIFERA  (Veil.)  Naud.    Cucurbltacen.         Xelooot:^ 

"(No.  29a.  Mazatenango,  Guatemala,  September  23, 1916^)    A  pecc 
melon  called  here  melocoton  (peach).    It  is  not  commonly  cultivated  i^ 
is  rarely  seen  in  the  market.    The  fruit  is  cylindrical,  a  foot  in  letp 
about  4  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  smooth  surface  shining  black  in  ^^-^ 
On  cutting  it  in  halves  lengthwise  one  finds  a  narrow  zone  of  fle^  ^^ 
the  skin  and  the  rest  of  the  space  occupied  principally  by  seeds,  wi 
resemble  considerably  those  of  the  watermelon.     The  flavor  is  rsT>' 
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strong  and  suggests  that  of  a  cantaloupe.  Not  to  t>e  recomm^ided  for 
cultivation  as  a  comestible,  but  may  be  of  interest  to  those  studying  the 
cucurbits.    Seeds  flrom  one  melon." 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  43440. 

43428.  Cabica  papaya  L.    Papayacese.  Papaya.' 

"(No.  30a.  City  of  Guatemala,  Guatemala,  September  20,  19ia)  Red- 
fleshed  papaya.  A  remarkable  variety  of  papaya  which  seems  to  be  fairly 
common  in  the  markets  here  and  is  said  to  come  from  Escuintla.  The 
fruit  from  which  these  seeds  were  taken  was  cylindrical  in  form,  13} 
inches  long  by  6  inches  thick,  pointed  at  the  apex.  The  flesh  was  thick, 
varying  from  1}  to  1}  inches,  firm,  and  not  at  all  musky  In  flavor.  It 
was  rather  lacking  in  sweetness,  but  this  may  have  been  due  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  the  fruits  are  sometimes  picked  before  fully  ripe,  to  permit 
shipment.  The  great  peculiarity  of  this  variety  lies  in  the  color  of  the 
flesh,  which  was  a  deep  reddish  salmon.  The  seeds  were  oval  in  form 
and  quite  numerous.  Other  specimens  of  this  same  variety  which  have 
been  seen  in  the  market  were  similar  to  the  one  described  but  smaller. 
This  interesting  form  should  be  tried  in  connection  with  the  investiga- 
tions in  papaya  culture  now  being  carried  on  In  southern  Florida." 

43429.  Bybsonima  cbassifolia  (L.)  H.  B.  K.    Malpighiaceee.    Nance. 

•'(No.  31a.  City  of  Guatemala,  Guatemala,  September  20, 1916.)  Ntmce, 
a  small  tree  frequently  seen  in  gardens,  especially  in  villages  along 
the  west  coast,  where  It  is  a  common  dooryard  tree.  It  is  erect,  with 
a  slender  trunk  sometimes  dividing  near  the  base  and  up  to  35  feet 
In  height.  The  leaves  are  oblate-elliptic  to  elliptic,  acute,  3  to  4  inches 
long,  thickly  chartaceous,  deep  green  and  glabrous  above,  covered  with 
thick  tawny  hairs  beneath.  The  fruits  are  borne  in  short  terminal 
racemes  2  to  3  inches  long.  Individually  they  are  the  size  of  cherries, 
bright  yellow  in  color  when  fully  ripe.  The  single  rough  seed  is  about 
the  size  of  a  cherry  stone.  The  flavor  is  acid,  sometimes  rather  strong. 
The  nance  grows  here  at  elevations  from  sea  level  up  to  4,000  feet  or 
more,  usually  on  rich  loamy  soils.  It  may  succeed  in  California  when 
grown  at  such  places  as  Santa  Barbara  which  do  not  experience  a  great 
deal  of  frost,  and  it  ought  to  succeed  In  southern  Florida." 

43430.  Cbataegusstipulosa  (H.  B.  K.)  Steud.     Malacese.     Manzanilla. 

'*(No.  32a.  Seeds  procured  in  Mazatenango,  Guatemala.)  Manzanilla, 
a  common  fruit  In  the  markets  of  Guatemalan  towns  and  villages,  coming, 
it  is  said,  from  the  highlands.  I  have  seen  no  plants  as  yet.  The  fruits 
look  like  small  apples;  they  are  nearly  spherical  in  form,  1  to  li  inches 
in  diameter,  deep  yellow  in  color,  with  russet  dots  and  one  cheek  frequently 
blushed  with  red.  The  thin  skin  incloses  a  rather  dry,  mealy  pulp  and 
three  irregularly  shaped  seeds.  The  flavor  resembles  that  of  some  of  the 
northern  haws,  but  is,  perhaps,  better;  the  fruit  is  extensively  used 
here  for  the  preparation  of  dulces  of  various  sorts,  such  as  Jams  and 
Jellies.  This  plant  would  probably  succeed  both  In  California  and 
Florida." 

For  an  illustration  of  the  manzanilla,  see  Plate  II. 

43431.  Peksea  American  a  Mill.    Lauraceae.  Avocado. 
(P.  oratisHma  Gaertn.  f.) 

"(No.  33a.  City  of  Guatemala,  Guatemala,  September  29,  1916.)  Seeds 
of  a  curious  variety  of  avocado  found  in  the  market.    It  is  said  to  have 
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come  from  Antigua.  It  appears  to  belong  to  the  Goatemalui  race,  k: 
may  possibly  be  a  cross  between  this  and  some  other  race;  It  Is  not  lo  :t 
reconmaended  as  a  fruit,  but  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  eii^n 
ments  now  being  carried  on  to  obtain  the  best  stocks  for  the  oommercx 
varieties  of  avocado.  The  fruit  Is  unusually  small  for  this  region,  be:: 
no  more  than  21  inches  in  length  and  frequently  not  more  than  2  'mu'^ 
It  is  obovate  or  broadly  pyriform  in  outline.  The  surface  practla : 
smooth  and  shining  purplish  maroon  in  color.  The  skin  is  quite  thin,  b:: 
thicker  than  is  common  in  the  Mexican  race.  The  flesh  is  pale  zn^^. 
very  rich  in  flavor,  but  lacking  in  quantity,  due  to  the  very  large  sfr 
(comparatively)  of  the  seed,  which  has  the  characteristic  closely  adli^^ 
ing  seed  coat  of  the  Guatemalan  race." 

43482.    HuFELAiTDiA  ANAY  Blake.    Lauracee.  Auy 

*'  No.  d4a.  Mazatenango,  Guatemala,  September  23,  1916.)  Seed>  r' 
an  interesting  species  of  Persea  which  occurs  in  this  region  as  a  lar:- 
forest  tree  and  is  called  anay  by  the  natives.  It  so  dosely  resembles  ^ 
avocado  of  the  Mexican  race  in  the  external  appearance  of  the  fruit  ^ 
to  lead  one  to  suspect  at  first  that  it  must  be  a  form  of  Penea  amcrv^'^ 
but  on  a  closer  examination  of  the  tree  and  fruit  one  finds  namer>L> 
characters  which  indicate  that  it  must  be  entirely  distinct  from  Pei^- 

'*  In  clearing  the  forest  for  planting  coftee,  a  few  large  trees  are  it-r 
to  provide  shade  for  the  coffee  plants,  and  it  .was  due  to  this  fact  tMt  ^ 
found  the  anay.  Two  large  trees  are  standing  close  to  the  entrance  of  :-* 
flnca  '£1  Compromiso/  about  one-half  mile  from  Mazatenanga  Othr^^ 
are  said  to  occur  in  the  forest  and  are  known  to  the  natives,  who  eat  1 
fruits  in  the  same  way  as  avocados  and  consider  them  a  varietrl 
avocado,  *  iipo  de  aguacate,*  as  they  say. 

"  The  anay  Is  a  tall,  rather  slender  tree,  reaching  a  great  heigl^t : 
the  forest  The  two  which  were  seen  were  between  00  and  70  ft«  i: 
height.  The  bark  is  nearly  smooth  and  of  a  rich  red-brown  color,  pray>: 
in  places.  The  young  branchlets  are  light  brown,  finely  pubescent  "n-* 
leaf  blades  are  broadly  elliptic  to  oblong-lanceolate  in  outline,  8  to  1^ 
inches  long,  3  to  6  inches  broad,  acute  to  shortly  acuminate  at  the  apei 
rounded  to  broadly  acute  at  the  base,  rigidly  chartaceons,  bright  f^'- 
and  glabrous  above  (with  the  exception  of  the  costa  and  primary  trai^^ 
verse  veins,  which  are  sparsely  hairy),  the  lower  surface  being  sli::^- 
lighter  in  color  and  glabrate.  The  young  leaves  are  softly  pube^^" 
below  and  sparsely  hairy  above.  Petiole  IJ  to  2i  inches  long,  ter^'- 
slender,  but  swollen  just  below  the  point  of  union  with  the  lamina.  ':" 
foliage  when  crushed  has  no  aromatic  odor,  like  tliat  of  the  Mexiv^ 
race.  The  fruits  ripen  in  August  and  September.  In  form  they  i^ 
slender  pyriform,  sometimes  curved  and  sometimes  pointed  at  the  ap"^ 
Often  the  neck  is  long  and  sharply  defined.  The  body  of  the  fni'"i  •' 
slightly  compressed  on  two  sides.  The  length  varies  from  4  to  6  ino--^ 
The  surface  is  smooth,  glossy,  and  purplish  black.  The  epicarp  is  ^^ 
ceedingly  thin  and  membranous  and  adheres  closely  to  the  flrm,  ' 
flesh,  which  is  divided  into  two  zones  of  color,  the  outer  being  pale  ^^' 
and  the  inner,  which  is  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  outer,  a  gree:  >- 
cream  color.  The  two  zones  are  more  sharply  defined  than  they  ^^' 
narily  are  in  the  cultivated  avocados.    The  flavor  of  the  flesh  Is  r 
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and  bland,  like  that  of  a  very  good  avocado,  but  with  a  faint  suggestion 
of  sweetness.  The  outer  seed  coat  is  developed  into  a  thick  husk  which 
may  practically  be  considered  an  endocarp.  Within  lies  the  seed,  which 
is  long  and  pointed,  with  the  inner  seed  coat,  thin  and  membranous, 
surrounding  the  cotyledons  closely.  While  the  outer  seed  coat  is  ex- 
tended clear  to  the  base  of  the  fruit,  the  inner  does  not  always  reach ^ 
the  apices  of  the  cotyledons.  The  embryo  lies  Immediately  at  the  base 
of  the  cotyledons,  while  the  avocado  has  the  embryo  located  some  dis- 
tance above  this  point.  From  a  practical  standpoint  the  anay  can  not 
be  considered  of  great  value,  inasmuch  as  the  flesh  is  scanty  in  quantity. 
If  the  flesh  were  more  abundant  its  excellent  flavor  would  make  the 
fruit  of  great  value.  The  fruit  falls  to  the  ground  while  still  hard  and 
requires  two  or  three  days  to  soften  and  be  in  condition  for  eating. 
The  seeds  germinate  on  the  ground  beneath  the  trees,  and  the  young 
plants  start  off  lustily.  The  larva  of  some  insect  attacks  the  fallen 
fruits  and  tunnels  through  the  seeds.  Very  few  fruits  found  on  the 
ground  had  not  been  attacked  in  this  manner.  The  remarkable  simi- 
larity of  this  species  to  the  cultivated  avocado  and  the  fact  that  its 
fruit  is  edible  and  is  used  by  the  natives  make  it  a  subject  of  particular 
interest  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  cultivated  avocados.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  specimens  can  be  reared  and  fruited  in  the  United 
States.  The  region  where  the  tree  is  found  lies  at  an  elevation  of  about 
1,200  feet  and  is  quite  moist.  On  this  account  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
the  anay  will  succeed  in  California.  It  might  be  tried  in  the  most  pro- 
tected localities.    In  southern  Florida  its  chances  of  success  seem  good." 

For  an  illustration  of  the  anay,  see  Plate  III. 

4S433.    HuTELANDiA  ANAT  Blake.    Lauracese.  Anay. 

"(No.  34.  Mazatenango,  Guatemala.)     Anay,    Young  seedlings  collected 
under  a  large  tree  in  the  flnca  *E1  Compromlso,'  where  the  fruit  had 
fallen.    See  34a  [S.  P.  I.  No.  434321  for  a  description  of  this  plant." 
43434  to  43436.     Nepubolepis  spp.     Polypodiaceffi.  Fern. 

43434.  "(No.  36.  Mazatenango,  Guatemala,  September  23,  1916.) 
Cola  de  quetzal  (quetzal's  tail).  Plants  of  a  fern  very  common 
on  large  forest  trees  of  this  region  (1,200  feet  elevation).  It 
grows  usually  at  some  height  above  the  ground.  The  fronds  hang 
down  to  a  length  of  6  feet  or  more." 

43435.  "(No.  37.  Mazatenango,  Guatemala,  September  23,  1916.) 
Palmito.  Plants  of  a  coarse  fern  with  stout  Bootstocks,  which 
grows  in  this  region  (1,2(X)  feet  elevation)  on  the  trunks  of  large 
forest  trees.  The  pinnse  are  long  and  rather  coarse.  Commonly 
grows  closer  to  the  ground  than  the  Cola  de  quetzal  (No.  36),  being 
found  within  8  to  10  feet." 

43436.  '*(No.  38.  Mazatenango,  Guatemala,  September  23,  1916.) 
Plants  of  a  small  fern  found  clinging  to  the  trunks  of  large  forest 
trees,  usually  close  to  the  ground  and  In  very  moist  situations." 

43437.    Passifloba  ugulabib  Juss.    Passifloraceai.    Sweet  granadiUa. 

"(No.  43a.  Guatemala,  Guatemala,  October  7,  1916.)  Sweet  grana- 
dilla.  Seeds  of  a  species  of  Passiflora  cultivated  in  the  highlands  of 
Guatemala,  up  to  elevations  of  6,000  feet  or  more.  The  fruit  is  the  size 
of  a  hen's  egg,  orange  yellow  in  color  when  fully  ripe,  with  a  thick,  brittle 
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shell  inclosing  a  large  number  of  small,  thin  seeds  surronnded  hy  white 
gelatinous  pulp.  The  flavor  is  delicate^  aromatic,  almost  perfamed,  (t>r- 
tainly  more  delicate  and  agreeable  than  most  of  the  other  Passiflor&i 
This  species  should  be  given  a  more  thorough  trial  in  Florida  aikl  Csli- 
fomia  than  has  been  accorded  it  in  the  past" 

For  an  illustration  of  the  granadilla  of  Guatemala,  see  Plate  IT. 

43438.  RuBus  TUERCKHEUin  Rydb.    Rosaceie. 

"(No.  44a.  City  of  Guatemala,  Guatemala,  October  7,  191fi.)  Mm, 
Seeds  of  a  wild  species  of  Rubus  which  is  common  in  the  vidnitj  of  S^:. 
Lucas  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  7,000  feet  The  fruits  greatly  leseoible  •  ur 
cultivated  blackberries,  being  about  the  same  size,  with  the  IndiTid]::! 
drupelets  like  those  of  the  blackberry,  but  slightly  lifter  in  color.  T> 
flavor  is  acid,  suggesting  both  the  blackberry  and  the  loganberry.  Tu<e 
fruit  is  gathered  from  the  wild  plants  and  brought  by  the  Indiaos  tu  :b> 
market  of  the  city  of  Guatemala.  It  Is  used  for  preserves  and  f*: 
stewing." 

43439.  AcHBADELPHA  viBiDiB  (Plttier)  O.  F.  Cook.     Sapotacee. 

QrecD  sapote- 

"(No.   46a.  Palln,   Guatemala,   October  7,   1916.)      Injerto,  or  ^n-* 
sapote.     Seeds  from  fruits  purchased  in  Palln,  but  said  to  have  bt^c 
grown  at  Santa  Maria  de  Jesus,  between  Palln  and  Antigua.    The  iii>  '^ 
is  a  common  tree  in  this  part  of  Guatemala.    Unlike  its  near  relative,  i  - 
sapote   (Achradelpha  mammosa),  which  seems  to  thrive  only  at  o-:> 
paratively  low  elevations  in  the  Tropics,  the  injerto  is  grown  as  *•-- 
as  5,000  or  6,000  feet  &nd  therefore  should  stand  a  better  Kixajn-r 
succeeding  In  California  and  Florida  than  the  sapote,  which  has  »•  >' 
been  a  failure  in  those  States.    The  tree  grows  to  a  height  of  ah*)!::  -■ 
feet  in  this  region  and  has  long,  slender  leaves  suggesting  those  oi  t> 
sapote.    The  fruits  vary  in  shape,  but  are  commonly  round  to  oval  •^r-^ 
pointed  at  the  tip.    They  are  2  to  3^  inches  in  diameter,  smootii. 
yellow-green  in  color,  sometimes  almost  dull  yellow.     The  skin  U  l 
thick.    It  adheres  closely  to  the  flesh,  which  is  red-brown  In  color,  s  ' 
and  melting,  sweet,  with  a  pleasant  flavor  somewhat  resembling  '.^ 
of  the  sapote,  but  better.    The  large  seed  (sometimes  there  are  twin  .• 
hard  and  polished,  deep  brown  in  color,  and  easily  remoTed  from  :^ 
pulp." 

For  an  illustration  of  the  green  sapote,  see  Plate  V. 

43440.  SiCANA  ODOBIFEBA  (Veil.)  Naud.    Cucurbitacese.  Kelocotcr 

••(No.  47a.    Guatemala,   Guatemala,   October  7,  1916.)      Seeds  ft  i 
peculiar  melon  purchased  in  the  market  of  Guatemala,  bnt  said  to  h^^- 
come  from  Escuintla.    It  is  Identical  with  the  one  sent  in  under  No.  J^' 
[S.  P.  I.  No.  43427]  except  in  color;  29a  was  shining  black,  while  t-i- 
variety  is  bright  red.    See  29a  [S.  P.  I,  No.  43427]  for  description." 

43441.    Undetermined.    Myrtaceae. 

From  El  Coyolar,  Costa  Rica.     Presented  by  Mr.  Carlos    Werckl^.    re- 
ceived October  18,  1916. 

"A  long  black  plum,  quite  good,  but  a  little  astringent  (some  sort:;^  l:  ' 
some  less).    It  is  a  stately,  very  large,  dense,  evergreen  tree;  leaves  largi*.  -i' 
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The  Granaoilla  of  Guatemala. 


Brvi-ral  spedea  of  Puslflora  are  comnumrT  known  aa  cnnBdllls  in  Impicel  Anwrlcs.  Tbr 
Ktiown  Is  grown  In  the  DuBtemalim  hinhluiils.  It  ^loundnt  bigb  mllltDdw;  hroc*,  it  si 
^umcienlly  rrorttosI.KtantforcuitlTtttlon  [n  CBllfomla  and  Florida.  The  irhite  jnitT  pulp 
delicniBly  Hovofod,ana  faintly  perfumed.  (Photograpbwl  by  Wilson  Popenoe,  Oct.  19,  IBl 
Lorenio  del  Cubo,  OualeniBla;  ri68/(IF8.) 
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The  Giutsmslon  avocados  aie  remarkable  lor  tbelr  One  qoalitv  acdtbelr  habit  of  rliimiiuui  *^ 
Ths  TBTiety  here  shown,  Lamnl,  comes  [ram  Amalitlan  and  Is  tTplisl  ot  th«  QyaUicithSBer. 
/onn  IsallractlTB.  The  weig hi,  about  1  poundtls  desirable  Irom  a  market  point  ofTi*"  ? 
the  Oualemalan  avora.los  are  hardier  tbaa  the  West  Indian  vBrietlw  heretofore  ptn 
thej  will  mate  it  poh'^iNeforFloiida  to  market  avocados  In  quanlity  ' 
CPhotogiaphed  by  Wil«o  Popmoe,  Nor.  *,l»i7,»l  thecitrot  Oualei 
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bluish  gieea ;  fruits  bright  yellow  till  they  ripen,  when  they  turn  shining  black 
In  a  short  time.  Tree  loaded  with  yellow  and  black  fruits  for  many  weeks; 
very  prolific.    Said  to  be  very  good  for  sweet  preserves."    (WerckU.) 

• 

43442  to  43444.    Pyrus  chinensis  X  communis.    Malaceae. 

Hybrid  pear. 

Plants  grown  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  Ghico,  Calif.    Num- 
bered on  October  24,  1016,  for  convenimce  in  distribution. 

48442.  Hybrid  pear,  P.  I.  G.  No.  6587,  tree  8,  row  42.  Raised  by  Dr. 
W.  Van  Fleet,  in  1907,  and  presented  to  the  Plant  Introduction  Field 
Station,  December  22,  1909. 

'*  Fruit  large  and  of  attractive  pyriform  shape,  somewhat  resembling 
Bartlett,  but  with  a  deep  red  cheek  on  yellow  ground.  Flesh  fine 
grained,  tender,  and  Juicy,  with  but  few  granules,  flavor  sweet  and 
pleasant,  quality  very  good.  Should  make  an  attractive  market- pear, 
It  is  hoped  the  usual  resistance  to  oriental  pear  blight  will  be  shown 
by  this  hybrid  variety."  {Van  Fleet.) 

48443.  Hybrid  pear,  from  S.  P.  I.  No.  28497,  raised  by  Dr.  W.  Van 
E^eet  On  account  of  differences  in  the  fruits  this  plant  and  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  assigned  new  S.  P.  I.  numbers. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Morrow  describes  the  fruit  of  this  one  as  follows :  "  Row 
27,  tree  7,  fruit  large,  long,  and  pyriform ;  rou^  greenish  skin,  dotted ; 
stalk  11  inches  long,  set  between  lips,  fleshy  at  the  base;  calyx  large 
in  shallow  basin ;  flesh  granular,  coarse^  juicy ;  a  late  pear  of  excellent 
size  and  shape,  but  very  coarse." 

43444.  Hybrid  pear  from  S.  P.  I.  No.  28497.  Mr.  J.  E.  Morrow  describes 
the  fruit  as  follows :  "  Row  28,  tree  4,  in  the  test  orchard.  Fruit  large 
size,  roundish,  oblate;  very  short  neck;  skin  rough,  irregular,  dotted; 
basin  broad,  deep,  and  furrowed.  Flesh  coarse,  but  sweet  and  juicy. 
A  pear  of  promise." 

(3445.    Pyrus  callertana  Decaisne.    Malacese.    Gallery's  pear. 

Plants  grown  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  Ghico,  Calif.    Numr 
bered  on  October  24,  1016,  for  convenience  in  distribution. 

From  a  tree  grown  from  seed  introduced  by  Mr.  €^rge  Compare,  who  col- 
ected  it  in  1908  in  the  vicinity  of  Hongkong,  China.  The  parent  tree  from 
vhtch  these  seedlings  came  is  standing  in  the  yard  of  Mrs.  Lenora  Williams,  at 
Droville,  Calif.  The  plant  may  be  described  as  follows:  This  wild  Chinese 
)ear  is  not  uncommon  in  western  Hupeh  at  an  altitude  of  from  1,000  to  1,500 
neters  and  is  easily  recognizable  by  its  comparatively  small  crenate  leaves  and 
(mall  flowers.  This  pear  maintains  a  vigorous  and  healthy  appearance  under 
he  most  trying  conditions  and  might  prove  to  be  a  very  desirable  blight-resist- 
mt  stock.  Also  the  woolly  aphis,  which  attacks  other  species  of  pears,  has  not 
)een  known  to  touch  this  species.  (Adapted  from  Compdre^  Monthly  BuUetin, 
California  State  Commisaion  of  Horticulture,  vol,  4,  pp.  S1S-M4,  and  from 
^ehder.  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  vol.  50, 
)p.  2S7-2S8,) 

"  The  male  parentage  of  these  seedlings  is  naturally  uncertain,  as  the  tree  at 
!)roville  might  have  been  cross-pollinated  by  bees  flying  from  European  or  other 
)rieDtal  pear  trees  in  the  vicinity.**     iFa4rchild.) 
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43446.    Oabcinia  makgostana  L.    ClusiacesB.  ICangosteen. 

From  Dominica,  British  West  Indies.    Secured  throngfa  Mr.  Joseph  JoLtf, 
cnrator,  Botanic  Gardens.    Received  October  24,  1916b 

"  This  delicious  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  mandarin  orange,  roood  hil 
slightly  flattened  at  each  end,  with  a  smooth,  thick  rind,  rich  red-parp}<f  ic 
color,  with  here  and  there  a  bright  hardened  drop  of  the  yellow  Juice,  wLrh 
marks  some  injury  to  the  rind  when  it  was  young.  As  these  mangosteens  &r> 
sold  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  heaped  up  on  fruit  baskets  or  made  up  into  1  u. 
regular  bunches  with  thin  strips  of  braided  bamboo,  they  are  as  stiHiL^.j 
handsome  as  anything  of  the  kind  could  well  be,  but  it  is  only  when  the  frsi: 
is  opened  that  its  real  beauty  is  seen.  The  rind  is  thick  and  tough,  a&i  la 
order  to  get  at  the  pulp  Inside  it  requires  a  circular  cut  with  a  diarp  taufe  to 
lift  the  top  off  like  a  cap,  exposing  the  wlilte  segments,  five,  six,  or  serHi :: 
number,  lying  loose  in  the  cup.  The  cut  surface  of  the  rind  Is  of  a  ekk 
delicate  pink  color  and  is  studded  with  small  yellow  points  farmed  by  ta 
drops  of  exuding  Juice.  As  you  lift  out  of  this  cup,  one  by  one,  the  deliit.e 
segments,  which  are  the  size  and  shape  of  those  of  a  mandarin  orang?e.  % 
light  pink  sides  of  the  cup  and  the  veins  of  white  and  yellow  embedded  in :: 
are  visible.  The  separate  segments  are  between  snow  white  and  iTory  is 
color  and  are  covered  with  a  delicate  network  of  fibers,  and  the  side  of etli 
segment  where  it  presses  against  its  neighbor  is  translucent  and  sll^tlj  tioz^i 
with  pale  green.  As  one  poises  the  dainty  bit  of  snow>'  fruit  on  his  fork  ml 
looks  at  the  empty  pink  cup  from  which  it  has  been  taken,  he  hardly  b>'^^ 
whether  the  delicate  flavor  or  the  beautiful  coloring  of  the  fruit  pleases  hi. 
the  more,  and  he  invariably  stops  to  admire  the  rapidly  deepening  color  of  :b>' 
cut  rind  as  it  changes  on  exposure  to  the  air  from  light  pink  to  deep  br^i 
The  texture  of  the  mangosteen  pulp  much  resembles  that  of  a  well-ripened  pli::^ 
only  it  is  so  delicate  that  it  melts  in  one*s  mouth  like  a  bit  of  ice  cream.  T.*:- 
flavor  is  quite  indescribably  delicious  and  resembles  nothing  yon  know  of  m 
yet  reminds  you,  with  a  long  aftertaste,  of  all  sorts  of  creams  and  lce&  Tbfr> 
is  nothing  to  mar  the  perfection  of  this  fruit,  unless  it  be  that  the  Joice  !:>>' 
the  rind  forms  an  indelible  stain  on  a  white  napkin.  Even  the  setn!-^  8> 
partly  or  wholly  lacking,  and  when  present  are  so  thin  and  small  that  they  ^:e 
really  no  trouble  to  get  rid  of.  Where  cheap  and  abundant,  as  in  Java,  oue 
eats  these  fruits  by  the  half  peck  and  is  never  tired  of  them ;  they  pmduee  i« 
feeling  of  satiety,  such  as  the  banana  and  the  mango  do.  for  there  is  lirtl? 
substance  to  the  delicate  pulp."     (Fairchild.) 

43447  to  43449. 

From  El  Coyolar,  Costa  Rica.     Seeds  presented  by  Mr.  Carlos  WertW^ 
Received  October  20,  1916. 
43447.    Annona  mxteicata  L.    Annonacese.  Sooisop 

"  Chumdhana.    From  a  good-sized  fruit  with  only  17  seeds;  a  very  ?•»•■ 
variety.*'  (WerckU.) 

**  One  of  the  most  valuable  fruit  trees  of  the  Tropica    It  is  grown  wi:^ 
especial  excellence  in  Porto  Rico  and  is  conunon  in  the  mkrkets  of  K . 
West,  whither  it  is  shipped  from  the  islands  to  the  southward.    A  fivrr.  • 
drink  is  made  from  the  Juice,  and  the  pulp  yields  excellent  jelly,  tarts,  ai 
preserves."     (W.  E.  Safford.) 

For  further  description,  see  Bailey,  Standard  Cydopedia  of  Hort*"- 
ture,  VOL  1,  p.  292. 
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43448.  Annona  squamosa  L.    Annonaceie.  Sugar-apple. 

"  Delicious  sherbets  are  made  from  Its  custardlike  pulp,  often  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  lemon  juice,  but  it  is  never  cooked  or  made  Into  pre- 
serves or  jelly,  like  the  soursop.  The  fruit,  when  green,  as  well  as  the 
seeds  and  leaves,  is  used  for  destroying  vermin ;  and  in  the  West  Indies 
the  crushed  leaves,  in  the  form  of  poultices,  are  applied  to  ulcers  and 
malignant  sores.    The  root  is  a  drastic  purgative."     ( W.  E.  Safford,) 

For  further  description,  see  Bailey,  Standard  Oyclopedla  of  Horticul- 
ture, vol.  1,  pp.  294-2d5. 

43449.  Arachis  htpogaea  L.    Fabacete.  Peanut. 

"  Cacahuete,  the  variety  from  Rio  Grande,  which  produces  many  pods 
with  four  perfect  seeds.  These  seeds  are  from  a  very  poor  crop.  Last 
year  on  the  same  land  the  pods  were  much  larger,  with  four  large  seeds." 
( WerckU. ) 

43450.    Cakarium  amboinense  Hochr.    BalsameacesB. 

From   Buitenzorg,   Java.    Presented   by   the   director,    Botanic   Gardens. 
Received  October  24,  1916. 

This  beautiful  tree,  which  grows,  to  a  height  of  about  90  feet,,  so  resembles 
Canarium  moluccamim  in  general  habit  and  in  the  leaves  that  the  two  cah 
scarcely  be  distinguished,  although  the  fruit  is  different  The  bark  is  smooth 
and  white.  The  fruit  of  this  si)ecies  is  oblong,  pointed  at  both  ends,  with  the 
angles  sharp  toward  the  ends  and  somewhat  flattened  toward  the  middle.  This 
tree  is  found  in  the  Island  of  Amboina,  Celebes.  (Adapted  from  Hochreutiner, 
Pla/ntae  Bogoriensis  ExsiccataCf  p.  55.) 

43461  to  43461. 

From  Argentina.    Collected  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Curran.    Received  October  11, 
1916. 

43451  to  43453.    Acacia  spp.    Mimosacese. 

43451.    Acacia  fubcata  Gillies. 

A  glabrous,  spiny  shrub,  with  very  remarkable  stipular  thorns, 
which  are  nearly  of  equal  breadth  throughout  until  they  brunch  off 
at  the  apex  into  spreading  horns.  The  leaves  consist  of  three  pairs 
of  pinnffi,  and  each  pinna  consists  of  seven  to  nine  pairs  of  pinnules. 
The  white  flowers  appear  in  January,  and  the  pods,  which  contain 
from  five  to  eight  seeds,  are  rather  large,  oblong,  and  flattened.  The 
hard  striped  coffee-colored  wood  is  not  useful.  In  the  Chaco  Santa- 
feci6n,  Argentina,  the  shrub  develops  to  a  considerable  size,  but  when 
the  trunk  is  large  it  is  usually  decayed.  This  shrub  occurs  through- 
out the  northern  portion  of  Argentina.  (Adapted  from  Hooker, 
Botanical  Miscellany,  vol  S,  pp.  206-207,  and  from  Venturi  and  Lillo, 
C<mtrihuoi6n  al  ConocinUento  de  los  Arholes  de  la  Argentina,  pp. 
S4,  S5.) 
43458L    Acacia  pbaecox  Griseb. 

A  stout  tree,  not  very  tall,  well  known  in  northern  Argentina  on 
account  of  its  globose  heads  of  aromatic  flowers.  The  leaves  consist 
of  three  to  four  pairs  of  pinnae  and  10  to  24  pairs  of  pinnules.  The 
wood  resembles  that  of  Ceratania  HUqua  Lb,  or  St.-John's-bread, 
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forms  ezcell^it  firewood,  and  is  quite  abundant.  (Adapted  ttm 
Qrisebach,  Planttie  Lorentzianae,  p.  88,  and  from  Veniuri  a%d  Lilkf. 
ContrHmci&n  al  ConocimiefUo  de  los  Arboles  de  to  Argentma,  p.  55.) 

43453.    Acacia  visco  Lorentz. 

A  tree,  native  of  northern  Argentina,  commonly  unarmed,  but  on 
casionally  with  recurved  thorns.  The  leaves  consist  of  three  to  ?j 
pairs  of  pinnflB ;  the  flowers  are  sessile.  The  walnut-colored,  stripei 
hard  wood  is  much  appreciated  on  account  of  its  resistance  to  m^ 
ture.'  It  is  not  abundant  and  is  used  for  all  kinds  of  carpaitrr- 
(Adapted  from  Grisehach,  Plantae  Lorentzianae,  p.  122,  and  f^>s 
Venturi  and  LUlo,  Coniribucidn  dl  Conocimiento  de  Jos  Arbole$  ^(  l^ 
ArgenHna,  p,  SB,) 

"A  timber  tree  which  yields  a  very  hard  durable  wood.  It  Ls  a 
small  tree  of  the  dry  regions  and  stiould  be  useful  for  planting  in  rU 
mesquite  areas  of  the  Southwest."     (Curran.) 

43454.  Chbysophyixum  lucumitoijum  Griseb.     Sapotaceee. 

Aguay.  A  tree  found  in  Mlsiones  and  Corrientes,  Argentina,  witb  b»iii- 
tlful  broad  green  leaves  and  axillary  or  lateral  flowers.  Only  one  se^l 
matures  in  the  oval  fruit,  which  Is  11{  millimeters  long.  This  tree  »)n^»^ 
times  attains  considerable  size,  and  the  wood,  which  is  flexible  and  ea>ity 
split,  is  used  for  firewood  and  gunstocks.  The  fruit  is  edible  and  very 
sweet.  (Adapted  from  Qrisebach,  Plantae  Lorentzianae,  pp.  22S-221  ai^' 
from  Venturi  and  Lillo,  Contrihuddn  al  Conocimiento  de  los  Arb<ileJi  df  '^- 
Argentina,  p.  96,) 

43455.  Enterolobium  timbouva  Mart.    Mimosacete.  Timbc 

"This  is  a  very  important  timber  tree  and  one  of  the  most  ni(i! 
growing  trees  of  the  Tropics.  Much  appreciated  in  Buenos  Aires  a<  t 
shade  tree.  Reaches  Its  best  development  in  tropical  forests,  bnt  ff- 
dures  cold  and  drought  in  a  moderate  degree."     {Curran.) 

A  tree  found  throughout  all  northern  Argentina  and  used  as  an  4»ru 
mental  in  Buenos  Aires.  It  is  unarmed,  and  the  leaves  consist  of  tw. 
to  five  pairs  of  pinnie  and  ten  to  twenty  pairs  of  pinnules.  The  g^eeIll^- 
flowers  occur  in  large  heads  or  clusters,  and  the  coriaceous,  indehisivr^ 
kidney-shaped  pods  are  fieshy  within  and  contain  elliptic  seeds.  Ttt- 
pods  are  called  orejas  de  negro  in  Argentina.  From  the  trunks  cani'^^ 
are  made,  and  the  beautiful  striped  wood  is  used  for  a  great  many  v^- 
poses,  such  as  general  construction  work  and  furniture,  for  paper  pi  I 
and  as  a  source  of  saponin.  The  bark  and  leaves  are  said  to  be  p<>w 
ous  to  fish;  the  pods  are  used  to  remove  stains  from  clothes,  and  ti^ 
seeds  appear  to  be  poisonous.  (Adapted  from  Venturi  and  LUlo,  0' 
tribuoidn  al  Conocimiento  de  los  Arboles  de  la  Argentina,  p.  41^  and  fr  ~' 
Correay  Flora  do  Brazil,  p.  70.) 

43456.  Ii£X  PABAGUABiENSis  St.  Hil.    AqulfoliacesB.  Yerba  xsAte. 

"  The  Ilex  is  a  plant  of  humid  forest  regions,  but  it  will  also  endure  t  - 
climate  of  Buenos  Aires.  It  should  be  a  good  plant  for  Florida  and  i<«r' 
haps  the  coast  region  as  far  north  as  the  CSape  Fear  River,  North  C^:  - 
Una.  In  nature  it  is  a  forest  plant.  In  cultivation  a  light  shade  >* 
often  placed  over  the  planta"     {Curran,) 

A  small,  bushy,  evergreen  tree  with  serrate  alternate  leaves,  a  nui  • 
of  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  the  neighboring  countries.     The  leaves  r-. 
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roasted  and  ground  to  make  the  Paragnay  tea  of  commerce,  which  is  said 
to  possess  the  good  properties  of  tea  and  coftee  without  their  after- 
effects. In  the  hospitals  of  Paris  it  is  used  as  a  stimulant.  The  yerba 
groves  are  located  in  remote  regions  and  grow  best  on  high  land  at  an 
elevation  of  1,000  to  2,000  feet  in  soft  alluvial  soil  or  soil  rich  in  humus. 
The  seed  is  very  difficult  to  germinate  and  without  fiv)eclal  treatment 
requires  a  year  before  it  will  come  up.  An  opinion  prevails  that  these 
seeds  will  germinate  only  after  being  eaten  by  birds,  and  a  substitute  for 
the  gastric  juice  of  the  bird  has  been  sought.  By  a  method  in  use  al 
San  Ignado,  Argentina,  seedlings  have  been  obtained  in  five  weeks.  This 
plant  might  be  grown  in  Texas  and  California.  (Adapted  from  Frideridf 
TropenpfUmzer,  1907,  pp.  776-78S.) 

43457.  LoNCHOCABPus  8fp.    Fabaceie. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  either  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate 
leaves  and  opposite  leaflets.  The  papilionaceous  flowers  are  white,  pink, 
or  purple,  and  occur  in  simple  or  branched  racemes.  The  membranous  or 
coriaceous  pods  are  flat  and  dehiscent,  containing  one  to  four,  or  rarely 
more,  flat  kidney-shaped  seeds*  An  indigo  is  said  to  be  obtained  from 
.  this  genus,  but  it  is  not  known  in  the  trade  and.  is  little  cultivated. 
(Adapted  from  Humholdt,  Bonpland,  and  Kunth,  Nova  Genera  et  Species, 
VOL  6,  pp.  182,  S8S,  and  from  BaUej/,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture, 
VOL  4,  p.  1904.) 

43458.  PiPTADENiA  EXCELSA   (Griseb.)  Lillo.    Mimosacefe. 
(P.  communis  excelsa  Griseb.) 

"An  important  timber  tree;  also  planted  as  a  shade  tree  in  Buenos 
Aires."     {Curran.) 

An  unarmed  tree,  almost  1(X)  feet  high,  with  15  to  20  pairs  of  leaflets 
in  each  leaf  and  spikes  of  flowers  2  or  3  inches  long.  The  pods  are 
linear.  The  rather  thin  bark  is  not  used  in  tanning,  as  is  that  of  the 
other  I  species.  The  rosy  wood,  which  resembles  that  of  Piptadenia  mac- 
rocarpa,  is  tough  and  straight  grained  and  is  used  by  the  carpenters  of 
Jujuy  for  various  kinds  of  work.  It  is  indigenous  to  the  northern  part 
of  Argentina  and  is  not  exported  to  the  south.  (Adapted  from  OriseJ>ach, 
Plantae  Lorentzianae,  p,  121,  and  from  Venturi  and  Lillo,  Contrihuddn 
al  Conocimdento  de  los  Arholes  de  la  Argentina,  p.  ^8.) 

43450.     Piptadenia  macbocabpa  Benth.    Mimosacese. 

"  Used  the  same  as  above  number."     (Curran.) 

An  unarmed  tree,  native  of  Brazil,  with  grayish  tomentulose  twigs  and 
branches  and  10  to  25  pairs  of  plnnse,  each  with  20  to  40  pairs  of  pin- 
nules, hardly  2  millimeters  long.  The  flowers  occur  In  peduncled  heads 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  sometimes  at  the  ends  of  the  branchlets.  The 
pods  are  half  a  foot  long  and  more  than  an  inch  wide,  with  thickened 
margins.  (Adapted  from  Hooker* s  Journal  of  Botany,  vol,  4*  P.  S4I,  and 
from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  5,  p.  2647.) 

43460.     Saccellium  lanceolatum  Humb.  and  Bonpl.    Boraglnacese. 

A  tree,  2  to  4  meters  in  height,  with  many  branches,  and  a  trunk  8 
decimeters  in  thickness.  The  alternate,  lanceolate  leaves  are  10  to  16 
centimeters  in  height,  and  the  terminal  racemes  of  inconspicuous  dioe- 
cious flowers  resemble  minute  bouquets.*  The  fruit  is  a  small  drupe. 
The  wood  of  this  tree  Is  about  the  same  in  color  and  texture  as  that  of 
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the  ash  (Fraxinus  exc^^ior).  This  tree  is  found  in  tlie  Pentvian  ADi3^ 
on  the  trihataries  of  the  River  Gnancahamba.  (Adapted  from  HumWM 
and  Bonpland,  Plantes  EquinoxialeSy  pp,  il^-JH,  pi,  IS.) 

48461.     ScHiNOPsis  ix>BENTeii  (Orlseb.)  Bhigl.    Anacardiaceft. 

(Quebrachia  lorentzii  Griseb.)  Qaebradic. 

A  tall  timber  tree,  native  of  centtal  South  America,  attaining  a  bei;±t 
of  50  to  75  feet  and  a  diameter  of  2  to  4  feet.    The  leaves  are  comr**^! 
of  10  to  15  pairs  of  pinnie  and  the  flowers  occur  in  panicles.  Tbe  ini:i 
is  a  dry,  indehiscent  samara.    The  heartwood  of  this  tree  is  one  of  12^ 
hardest,  heaviest,  and  most  durable  timbers  in  the  region  of  its  occur- 
rence.   It  contains  a  large  amount  (20  to  24  per  cent)  of  tannin,  wl.ii 
acts  as  a  preservative,  and   it  is  used  extensively  for  rdlroad  t:^^ 
wharves,  dry  docks,  fence  posts,  etc.    The  wood  is  whiter  than  that  of 
the  Quebracho  Colorado  of  the  Ghaco.     (Adapted  from  ifeU,  Fwtit  i>*r-- 
ice  Circular  202,  and  from  Veniuri  and  LUlo,  Coniribucidn  al  CojU"^- 
miento  de  las  Arholes  de  la  Argentina,  p.  S.) 

43462.    P1NU8  MERKU811  Jungh.  and  DeVr.    Pinaceae.  Pine. 

From  Bultenzorg,   Java.     Presented  by   the   director.   Botanic  Oardec^ 
Received  October  16,  1916. 

This  tree,  which  Is  the  only  pine  found  south  of  the  Equator,  attain^  s 
height  of  1(X)  feet  and  forms  a  flat,  umbrellalike  crown.  It  is  found  in  Bnni^ 
Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  the  Philippines,  chiefly  at  elevations  of  3,000  to  4j«« 
feet.  The  leaves  are  in  clusters  of  two,  the  cones  are  usually  in  pairs,  and  f^ 
seeds  are  small,  much  shorter  than  the  unequal-sided  wing.  The  wood  Is  ver 
resinous,  and  the  trunks  are  used  for  masts  and  spars.  (Adapted  from  Bran'i? 
Indi-an  Treen,  p.  691,  and  from  Mueller,  Select  Extrti-Tropical  Plants,  r- 
393-^94.) 

43463  and  43464. 

From  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  Collected  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Cooper  and  p> 
sented  by  Mr.  A.  K.  Bulley,  Bees  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  England.  Recei^-- 
October  16,  1916.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Cooper. 

43463.  Chenopoditjm  sp.    Chenopodiacea^. 

(Cooper  No.  5259.)  "This  plant  grows  in  sandy  soil  at  an  elevatioc  : 
10,000  feet  and  forms  a  rosette  of  red-fruited  sprays  about  11  in-'-  • 
in  diameter." 

43464.  Delphinittm  sp.    Ranunculacese.  Larkspc:^ 

(Cooper  No.  5355.)  "This  plant  grows  at  an  altitude  of  10,000  i^' 
and  was  in  fruit  only  under  moist  gravel  banks." 

43466.    Chorisia  insignts  H.  B.  K.    BombacacesB. 

From  Guayaquil,  Ecuador.     Presented  by  the  American  consul,  thro.: 
Mr.  L.  H.  Dewey,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  Noveu  '- 
9,  1916. 
"This  is  one  of  the  silk-cotton  trees,  although  not  of  such  economic  r 
portance  as  the  true  kapok.    The  silk  cotton  is  very  nice  and  useful  for  stt:.*  - 
pillows.    The  trunks  of  the  young  trees  are  spiny,  but  shed  the  spines  ^ 
advancing  age.    I  have  seen  trees  of  this  species  in  the  foothills  of  Salta  '^ 
a  diameter  of  2  meters  40  centimeters,  looking  like  immense  onions.    Si>n> 
the  inhabitants  there  use  the  partly  hollowed  trunks  of  the  live  trees  ar-'. 
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their  houses  for  storing  their  cured  meats  and  other  supplies.  Here  in  Tucu- 
man  the  Chorisia  is  used  quite  a  good  deal  for  planting  along  suburban  roads 
md  avenues,  and  while  it  is  not  as  beautiful  a  tree  as  some  it  is  striking  and 
nterestlng  enough.  The  large  flowers  are  yellowish  white,  the  pods  green 
It  first,  changing  later  on  to  dark  brown.  The  tree  resists  quite  a  good  deal  of 
'rest,  about  as  much  as  the  jacaranda,  for  instance,  but  probably  can  not  be 
jrown  as  far  north  as  Washington.  In  California,  and  the  Gulf  States  it  should 
\o  quite  well.    This  species  is  quite  scarce."     (E.  F.  Schultz.) 

13466  to  43470. 

From  the  Himalaya  I^ountalns.  Collected  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Cooper  and  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  A.  K.  Bulley,  Bees  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  England.  Received 
October  16,  1916.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Cooper. 

43466.  Ebemubus  hiuaiaicus  Baker.    Liliacese. 

(Cooper  No.  5196.)  "  This  plant,  which  was  found  growing  in  a  thin, 
turfy  meadow  over  sand  on  river  banks  in  extremely  dry  situations,  is 
said  to  occur  in  only  one  place,  €k>nola,  Labane,  a  stage  below  Kylung. 
It  is  3  or  4  feet  high,  and  the  very  showy  white  flowers  appear  in  May." 

43467.  Ebemubus  nncALAicus  Baker.    Liliacese. 

"  Probably  the  same  as  No.  5196  [S.  P.  I.  No.  43466]." 

43468.  Ibis  sp.    Iridacese.  Ir^s. 

(Cooper  No.  5357.)  "This  dwarf  iris  grew  on  sloping  turf  at  an 
altitude  of  10,000  to  12,000  feet    Its  leaves  are  thin  and  narrow." 

43469.  SiLBNE  sp.    Silenacese. 

(CJooper  No.  5312.)  "This  plant  grew  to  a  height  of  2  feet  in  the 
moist  turf  of  a  cornfield  and  bore  white  flowers." 

43470.  Thymus  sp.    M«ithace«.  Thyme. 

(Cooper  No.  5265.)  *'Thls  plant  grows  on  moist  shady  slopes  at  an 
elevation  of  10,000  feet.  The  flowers  are  small  and  yellow,  and  the 
fruits  are  very  hairy." 

3471.     BonoAiNYiLLEA  sp.    Nyctaginacese.  Bougainvillea. 

Prom  Georgetown,  Demerara,  British  Guiana,  (buttings  presented  by  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Agriculture.  Received  October  3,  1916. 
An  attractive  crimson-flowered  bougainvillea,  originally  from  Colombia,  and 
>w  commonly  cultivated  in  several  of  the  British  West  Indian  islands  and 
3o  in  British  Guiana.  In  the  latter  place  the  Department  of  Science  and 
friculture  has  been  carrying  on  experiments  with  the  culture  of  this  oma- 
?ntal.  The  crimson  bougainvillea  has  been  successfully  raised  from  cuttings 
d  flowers  twice  a  year  in  British  Guiana,  once  in  April  or  May  and  once  in 
rtober  or  November.  (Adapted  from  note  in  Agricultural  News,  July  i,  1916, 
U  15,  p.  220.) 

J472  to  43474. 

Collected  by  Dr.  David  Griffiths  and  grown  at  the  Plant  Introduction 
Field  Station,  Chico,  Calif.    Plants  numbered  October  27,  19ia 

43472  and  48473.    Lepabgybaea  abgentea    (Pursh)    Greene.    Elaep.g- 
naceee.]  {Shepherdia  argentea  Nutt.)  Buffalo  berry. 

"  Secured  near  Pierre,  S.  Dak.    The  buffalo  berry  is  a  native  of  the 
Missouri  RlTer  valley  and  westward.    In  limited  localities  it  has  played 
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43472  to  43474r-Continu6d. 

a  rather  Important  rOle  as  a  jelly  fmlt.  It  grows  into  a  large  shmb  or 
small  tree,  resembling  rather  closely  in  leafage  the  so-called  Russian 
olive  belonging  to  the  genus  Elaeagnos.  The  fruit  is  abont  the  size  of 
a  cnrrant  and  varies  in  color  from  yellow  to  red.  It  is  not  at  all  palatable 
until  very  late  in  the  season,  after  it  has  partly  dried  so  that  the  skin 
is  wrinkled  and  presents  a  withered  appearance.  To  most  tastes  it  is 
not  palatable  at  all  in  the  raw  state,  but  it  makes  a  jelly  of  very  superior 
quality.  The  fruit  is  gathered  by  shaking  the  trees  very  late  in  the  season 
and  catching  the  f&lling  berries  upon  sheets.  The  yellow  form  is  usually 
preferred  to  the  red  for  culinary  purposes.*'     (Orifflths.) 

43472.    Red-berried  form.  43473.     Yellow-berried  form. 

48474.    Bebbbbis  FSEMOirrn  Ton*.    Berfoeridacese.  Barberry. 

"  From  Lyford  and  San  Saba,  Tex.  A  native  of  southern  and  central 
Texas.  Like  the  other  species  of  the  genus,  it  has  ornamental  valae. 
In  its  native  regions  the  berries  are  used  for  culinary  purposes.  In 
localities  where  the  species  is  very  abundant  jellies  are  prepared  and 
offered  for  sale  on  the  markets.  The  species  is  very  variable."  (Grif- 
fttha.) 

43475.  Persea  Americana  Mill.    Lauraoeae.  ATOcado. 

(P.  gratitaima  Oaertn.  f.) 

From  Santiago,  Chile.  Seeds  procured  through  Mr.  W.  A.  Shelly,  at  tbe 
request  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Wight,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Received 
October  16, 1916. 

**Palta,  I  am  sending  several  of  the  varieties  found  here  in  diiie.*" 
(8heUv.) 

43476.  Persea  americana  Mill.    Lauracess.  Avocado. 
(P.  gratisaima  Gaertn.  f.) 

From  Guatemala.  Cuttings  collected  by  Mr.  Wilson  Popenoe,  Agricultural 
Explorer  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Received  October  20, 
1916,  to  June,  1917. 

^'(Nos.  48,  66,  82,  126,  and  148.  Avocado  No.  3.)  Lamat}  A  variety  com- 
bining unusual  productiveness  with  good  size,  attractive  appearance,  and  good 
quality  of  fruit.  In  addition,  it  seems  to  ripen  earlier  than  many  other 
avocados,  which  suggests  it  for  trial  as  a  winter-ripening  variety  in  California. 
It  has  no  claim  to  unusual  hardiness,  since  it  is  grown  at  an  elevation  where 
frosts  are  not  experienced. 

"  The  parent  tree  is  growing  in  the  chacara  of  Angel  Samayoa,  in  the  town 
of  Amatitlan  (altitude  3,872  feet).  It  stands  close  to  the  corner  of  a  small 
field  in  which  tomatoes  and  maize  are  planted  annually.  The  aoll  is  a  loose 
sandy  loam,  apparently  of  excellent  fertility  and  considerable  depth.  The  age 
of  the  tree  is  not  definitely  known,  but  judging  from  its  size  it  is  probably  6 
or  6  years  old.  It  stands  about  20  feet  high,  with  an  erect  crown,  extending 
almost  to  the  ground,  about  10  feet  broad,  and  well  branched.    The  trunk  Is 


*Thifl  and  other  varietal  names  for  Mr.  PopeDoe's  Gautemalan  avocados  have  been 
taken  from  the  Maya  language*  which  in  varioua  dialectic  forms  ia  the  one  spoken  in 
those  parts  of  Guatemala  from  which  these  avocados  have  come.  It  has  been,  thoogbt 
that  the  use  of  these  names,  many  of  which  have  appropriate  meanings,  would  ierre 
to  distinguish  these  varieties  from  others  grown  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  to 
indicate  their  origin. 
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6  inches  thick  at  the  base.  The  tree  shows  every  indication  of  being  a  strong, 
Tigorous  grower,  and  its  branches  are  stout  and  shapely  and  not  so  brittle  as 
In  many  weak-growing  varieties.  The  bud  wood  furnished  by  the  tree  is  quite 
satisfactory ;  the  growths  are  of  suitable  length,  and  the  eyes  are  strong  and 
well  developed,  showing  no  tendency  to  drop  at  an  early  date,  as  they  do  in 
some  varieties. 

*'  During  the  period  in  which  this  tree  was  under  observation  it  showed  a 
peculiarity  in  flowering  which  was  not  noticed  elsewhere  in  Guatemala.  In 
November,  1916,  flowers  were  produced  and  a  few  fruits  set  Since  a  heavy 
crop  was  produced  in  1916,  it  was  thought  that  the  fruits  set  from  the  November 
bloom  were  all  that  would  be  developed  during  1917,  but  in  January  the  tree 
flowered  again  and  set  a  very  heavy  crop  of  fruit 

"The  crop  produced  in  1916  amounted  to  over  100  fruits,  which  can  be  re- 
garded a  heavy  crop  when  the  size  of  the  fruits  and  the  small  size  of  the  tree 
are  considered.  The  crop  for  1917  promises  to  be  considerably  larg^.  In  1916 
the  fruits  were  practically  all  picked  in  November,  at  which  time  they  were 
considered  by  the  owner  to  be  mature. 

"The  fruit  is  broadly  oval,  quite  uniform  in  shape,  with  a  smooth  gre^i 
surface,  when  ripe.  The  weight  varies  from  14  to  20  ounces.  The  skin  is  about 
as  thick  as  in  the  average  variety  of  the  Guatemalan  race,  which  is  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch  or  slightly  more.  The  flesh  is  free  from  fiber,  clear,  of  good  texture, 
and  pleasant  flavor.  Specimens  sampled  In  November,  1916,  were  not  as  rich  as 
would  be  desired,  but  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  they  would  have  been 
much  better  if  they  had  been  left  on  the  tree  two  or  three  months  longer. 
Perfectly  ripened  specimens  of  this  variety  have  not  been  tested;  hence,  the 
quality  of  this  fruit  when  at  its  best  must  remain  somewhat  in  doubt  until  it 
comes  into  bearing  in  the  United  States.  The  seed  is  comparatively  small  and 
always  tight  in  Its  cavity. 

"  Form  uniformly  oval ;  size  above  medium  to  large,  weight  14  to  18  ounces, 
at  the  time  up  to  20  ounces,  length  41  inches,  greatest  breadth  3)  inches ;  base 
rounded,  with  the  stem  inserted  obliquely  without  depression ;  stem  stout,  about 
6  Inches  long;  apex  rounded,  with  the  stlgmatic  point  to  one  side  and  slightly 
elevated;  surface  nearly  smooth,  slightly  uudulatlng  and  somewhat  obscurely 
ribbed,  deep  green  In  color,  almost  glossy,  with  a  few  scattering  large  yellowish 
green  dots;  skin  thick,  slightly  over  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  at  base,  nearly 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  at  apex,  coarsely  granular,  brittle;  flesh  cream  color,  pale 
green  near  the  skin,  of  fairly  rich  flavor,  and  free  from  flber  or  discoloration; 
quality  very  good ;  seed  rather  small  in  comparison  to  the  size  of  the  fruit,  almost 
spherical,  about  2^  ounces  in  weight,  with  both  seed  coats  adhering  closely  to 
the  nearly  smooth  cotyledons,  tight  in  the  seed  cavity."     (Popenae.) 

For  an  Illustration  of  this  avocado,  see  Plate  VI. 

43477.     Chayota  edums  Jacq.    Cucurbitacese.  Chayote. 

(Sechium  ediUe  Swartz.) 

From  Santo  DomlQgo,  Dominican  Republic.     Received  through  Mr.  Carl 
M.  J.  von  Zielinski,  American  vice  consul  In  charge,  October  19,  1916. 

**  Information  from  reliable  sources  states  that  the  cultivation  of  this  plant 
is  very  simple.  It  should  be  planted  in  a  humid  soil,  preferably  where  there 
is  plenty  of  shade.  Its  growth  is  said  to  be  wonderful,  and  after  90  days  it 
has  been  known  to  produce  over  100  fruits.  There  are  two  kinds  of  taUoie 
found  in  this  country,  but  the  difference  is  said  to  be  only  In  the  color  of  the 
skin,  which  may  be  either  white  or  green.    The  fruit  Is  very  much  liked  by  the 
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nativeB  and  is  prepared  in  many  ways.  It  is  used  in  sonp  and  meat  di^ 
and  also  in  the  manufacture  of  candy.  Native  physicians  prescribe  it  ii>  t 
only  as  food  for  children  and  old  people,  but  the  leaves  after  boiling  are  u^' 
externally  to  cure  rheumatism.  Animals  are  very  ^ond  of  the  fruit  as  veil  ;>' 
the  leaves."     (Von  Zielinski.) 

43478.  Belou  marmelos  (L.)  Lyons.    Rutaceae.  M 

(Aegle  marmelos  Correa.) 

From  Honolulu,  Hawaii.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Higgins,  horticnlniri  l 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.     Received  October  23,  1916. 

This  plant  is  the  hael  tree  of  India,  ascending  to  4,000  feet  aboTe  tlie  x^ 
and  found  here  and  there  both  wild  and  cultivated  throughout  India  and  a\^- 
Burma.  It  finally  attains  a  height  of  40  feet  The  leaves  are  trifollolate  ^i  i 
deciduous,  and  the  greenish  yellow,  nearly  globular  fruit  varies  from  2  t-  <^ 
inches  in  diameter,  being  smaller  in  the  wild  trees.  The  hard  shell  is  tl>. 
with  a  pale  orange  aromatic  pulp,  in  which  occur  10  to  15  long,  narrow  cf/-^ 
containing  the  seeds  embedded  in  transparent  gum.  The  Hindus  are  rerr  f> : 
of  this  fruit,  which  in  its  green  state  is  a  specific  for  dysentery.  It  is  c 
being  tested  in  several  places  in  the  United  States  with  a  view  to  Introduct/' 
(Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol,  i,  pp.  i-- 
22S,  and  from  Mueller,  Select  Extra-Tropical  Plants,  p,  20,) 

43479.  Mangifera  verticillata  C.  B.  Robinson.     Anacardiaav 

Bafino. 

From  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.     Presented  by  the  Bureau  of  Agriculrr 
Received  October  24,  1916. 

A  very  large  tree,  with  gray  bark  and  extremely  poisonous  Juice.   M* 
sionaries  in  the  Province  of  Moro,  Philippine  Islands,  where  this  plant  is dbl- 
say  that  if  one  seeks  shelter  from  rain  beneath  this  Immense  tree  the  «j  ' 
dripping  from  the  leaves  will  cause  him  to  have  blisters  and  boils,  and  if ' 
Juice  comes  in  contact  with  an  open  cut  death  results.    The  leaves  aiv 
whorls  of  four,  and  the  nearly  oval  fruits  are  about  6  inches  long  and  4  iri<:  • 
in  diameter,  with  white  flesh  containing  a  seed  about  4  inches  long.    Fi<r 
tailed  description  of  the  fruit,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  34431.     (Adapted  from  /?o?''» 
Philippine  Journal  of  Science,  sec.  C,  Botany,  vol,  fi,  pp.  SS7-SS9,) 

43480.  Persea  azorica  Seubert.    Lauracese. 

From  St.  Michaels,  Azores.    Presented  by  Mr.  William  Bardel,  Ani*T- 
consul.    Received  October  24,  1916. 

"Seeds  collected  near  Lagoa,  at  an  altitude  of  500  feet,  and  at  Furnas.  "■- 
mountain  rising  about  1,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea."     (BardeX,) 

A  medium-sized  tree,  found  in  the  forests  of  all  the  islands  of  the  Ai-  ^ 
especially  in  the  island  of  Pico,  at  altitudes  ranging  from  1,000  to  2.500  .> 
The  younger  leaves  are  hairy  margined,  and  all  the  leaves  are  generallj 
with  wedge-shaped  bases.    The  fruits  are  quite  small  and  egg  shaped.     ( A«i. ' 
from  Seubert,  Flora  Azorica,  p.  29,  pi.  6.) 

43481.  Garcinia  mangostana  L.    Clusiaceae.  Kangoste^ 

From  Peradeniya,  Ceylon,    Presented  by  Mr.  C.  Drieberg,  secretary,  Cr^ 
Agricultural  Society.    Received  October  30,  1910. 

"A  moderate-sized  conical  tree,  with  large  leathery  leaves,  indigenous 
Malaya.    Its  globular  purplish   brown  fruit,  about  the  size  of  an   apr: 
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filmed  as  one  of  the  most  delicious  fruits  of  the  Tropics,  some  writers  de- 
serlhing  it  as  '  perhaps  the  most  luscious  fruit  in  the  world,  partaking  of  the 
flavor  of  the  strawberry  and  the  grape.'  The  delicate  white  Juicy  pulp  sur- 
rounding and  adhering  to  the  seed  is  the  part  eaten.  In  striking  contrast  to 
it  is  the  dense,  thick,  reddish  rind,  containing  tannic  acid  and  a  dye.  The  tree 
is  of  very  slow  growth  and  does  not  usually  come  into  bearing  till  about  9 
or  10  years  old.  The  essential  conditions  for  it  are  a  hot  climate  and  deep, 
rich,  well-drained  soil.  Propagation  is  usually  by  seed,  but  may  also  be  effected 
by  gootee  or  layering.  Sow  seeds  in  pots  under  cover.  The  plants  are  of  very 
slow  growth,  taking  about  two  years  to  become  large  enough  for  planting  out, 
being  then  only  about  12  inches  high."  (MacmUlan,  HandJ)ook  of  Tropical 
Oardening  and  PUmting,  pp.  164  (^nd  165.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  43446  for  further  description.  . 

43482.    SiMABA  CEDRON  Planch.    Simaroubacese.  Cedron. 

From  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone.    Presented  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Barrett    Received 
October  18,  1016. 

'*  Mr.  Sandberg  believes  that  these  nuts  are  high  in  tannic-add  content  and 
also  possess  some  good  medicinal  qualities,  since  they  are  used  in  several 
native  remedies  about  here.  The  tr^  reaches  some  15  to  25  feet  in  height  and 
bears  great  quantities  of  these  brownish  fruits,  consisting  of  the  large  seed 
and  a  layer.  5  to  15  mm.  thick,  of  reddish  yellow  flesh,  bitter  and  acrid.*' 
{Barrett.) 

A  short,  erect,  graceful  tree  with  a  trunk  about  6  inches  in  diameter  and 
large,  alternate,  pinnate  leaves,  composed  of  20  or  more  pairs  of  leaflets.  The 
white  flowers  occur  in  long  racemes,  similar  to  those  of  Simaha  trtcJiUioidea, 
The  oval  fruits,  which  are  6  cm.  (21  inches)  long,  are  edible.  A  bitter  principle 
is  found  throughout  the  plant,  but  only  the  seeds  are  used  medicinally.  These 
seeds  are  inodorous  but  intensely  bitter  and  are  used  as  a  remedy  for  snake 
bite,  hydrophobia,  and  in  treating  fevers  and  dysentery.  If  more  than  25  or 
30  grains  are  given  in  a  single  dose,  death  may  result.  This  tree  is  found  in 
Colombia,  Panama,  and  Costa  Rica.  (Adapted  from  H6raud,  Nouveau  Diction- 
naire  des  Plantea  M4dicinale9,  pp.  563-565,  and  from  Hooker'9  Journal  of 
Botany,  vol.  5,  p.  566.) 

43483  and  43484. 

From  Villahermosa,  Tabasco,  Mexico.  Presented  by  Mr.  G.  Iti^,  director, 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Received  October  24,  1016.  Quoted- 
notes  by  Mr.  Itl4  unless  otherwise  stated. 

4d483.    AcBocoMiA  msxicana  Karw.    Phoanicaceie.  Cocoyol  palm. 

"  Coyol  de  aahana  or  cocoyol.    The  inhabitants  use  the  fruit  in  makhig 
a  dessert,  cooking  it  with  brown  sugar.    Rings  are  made  from  the  shells." 

A  prickly  palm,  about  20  feet  high,  with  a  brown  woolly  trunk  up  to 
11  feet  thick  and  terminal  leaves  from  6  to  8  feet  in  length.  The 
sheathing  bases  of  the  leaves  are  armed  with  long  black  spines,  and  the 
spathe  is  very  spiny.  The  yellow  flowers  are  very  odorous,  and  the 
round  fruits  are  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  palm  is  found  in  the 
cooler  regions  of  Mexico  up  to  3,000  feet  above  the  sea  and  is  said  to  be 
hardy  at  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  (Adapted  from  MueUer,  Select  ExtrO" 
Tropical  Plants,  p.  19,  from  J^aUey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture, 
vol.  i,  p.  211,  and  from  Martina,  Historia  Naturalis  Palmarum,  p.  285.) 
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43484.  Attal&jl  sp.    Phcenicaceie.  Oorozo  palm 

"  Corozo.    Very  abundant,  but  little  exploited  because  of  the  dlfficn::: 
of  breaking  the  shell." 

'*  An  undescribed  species,  closely  related  to  the  Gohune,  or  Qomi 
palm  {Attalea  cohune),  of  the  Caribbean  coast  region  of  Gentral  AiserifL 
it  differs  from  the  Cohune  palm  in  the  smaller  and  more  roimded  fnii'^ 
and  the  thinner  and  more  brittle  shell  of  the  seed.  The  seed  contaiBS  a 
single  kernel,  smaller  than  that  of  tiie  Gohune.  The  kernels  contam  a 
high  percentage  of  oil,  said  to  be  the  equal  of  coconut  oil  and  sait&b> 
for  the  manufacture  of  similar  products.  The  palm  is  said  to  grcrv  ic 
great  abundance  in  the  vicinity  of  Mazatlan,  Sinaloa,  Mexico.  The  kentej 
are  exported  in  considerable  quantities  from  Mazatlan  to  tlie  Padfit 
ports  of  the  United  States  for  oil  extraction.'*    (C.  B.  Doyle.) 

43485  to  43487. 

From  Guatemala.  Cuttings  collected  by  Mr.  Wilson  Popenoe,  Agricoltnral 
Explorer  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Received  November  % 
1016.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Popenoe. 

43485.  An  NONA  chebimola  Mill.    Annonaceee.  Cherimoyi 

"(No.  49.  Duenas,  Departamento  de  Sacaterpequez,  October  18, 1914 1 
Bud  wood  of  an  unusually  choice  variety  of  cherimoya,  or  anona  as  it  i> 
called  here,  from  a  garden  in  the  village  of  Duenas,  about  10  kUometei^ 
from  Antigua.  The  cherimoya  is  very  common  in  this  region,  ^± 
lies  at  an  elevation  of  about  5,200  feet.  There  is  great  variation  in  t^ 
shape  and  character  of  the  fruit,  and  the  trees  seem  to  vary  in  prodnctiv?- 
ness.  Most  of  them  bear  very  few  fruits.  The  tree  from  whidi  thi 
bud  wood  was  taken  has  a  trunk  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  but  at  i 
distance  of  10  feet  from  the  ground  the  top  has  been  removed,  probablf 
two  years  ago,  and  the  sprouts  which  are  to  form  the  new  top  are  co«^ 
about  6  feet  long.  There  are  a  good  number  of  these  sprouts  and  tl^; 
are  now  in  bearing,  producing  more  fruit  than  is  usually  borne  by  lih 
ordinary  tree  of  mature  size,  although  the  latter  would  have  a  er«^^ 
10  to  20  feet  broad  and  a  vastly  greater  amount  of  fruiting  vtiod 
Whether  the  productiveness  of  this  variety  is  an  inherent  characterisDt' 
or  whether  it  has  been  induced  by  topping  the  tree,  I  am  unable ::' 
determine,  but  on  the  chance  that  it  may  be  inherently  a  heavy  bearer ' 
have  secured  bud  wood  for  propagation  and  trial  in  Florida,  and  O"*- 
especially  in  southern  California,  where  cherimoya  culture  could  ^ 
doubtedly  be  developed  into  a  horticultural  industry  if  prolific  a^- 
otherwlse  desirable  varieties  were  obtainable.  The  fruit  of  this  varir 
is  of  excellent  size  and  appearance.  It  varies  from  3  to  7  inches  in  le&r-' 
and  from  about  6  ounces  to  nearly  3  pounds  in  weight.  In  fbnn  it  > 
uniformly  conical,  blunt  at  the  apex.  The  surface  is  nearly  smooth,  ^'- 
the  carpellary  areas  indicated  by  raised  lines.  The  color  is  Ug^t  gre^ 
The  fruit  begins  to  ripen  about  the  first  of  October,  but  the  season  is  =^' 
at  its  height  until  after  the  end  of  the  year.  Many  of  the  fruits  c^ 
attacked  by  an  insect  which  burrows  in  the  seeds.  Its  presence  can  > 
detected  by  small  round  holes  on  the  surface  of  the  fruit" 

43486  and  43487.     Pebsea  Americana  Mill.    Lauraceae. 

(P.  ffratUsima  Oaertn.  f.) 
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43486.  "(No.  50.  From  Santa  Maria  de  Jesus,  October  20,  1916.) 
Avocado  No.  4.  Itzamna.  From  the  garden  of  an  Indian,  who 
refused  to  divulge  his  name.  The  garden  is  in  the  center  of  the 
village,  toward  the  Yolcan  de  Agua  from  the  central  plaza.  Santa 
Maria  de  Jesus  is  a  small  village  located  upon  the  upper  slopes  of 
the  Volcan  de  Agua,  at  an  elevation  of  6,700  feet.  It  is  about  10 
kilometers  from  Antigua.  As  one  climbs  up  the  broad  slope  of 
the  volcano  the  character  of  the  vegetation  changes  considerably, 
and  many  of  the  plants  common  in  the  gardens  at  Antigua  are  not 
grown  here  because  of  the  cold.  Among  the  plants  which  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence  are  the  banana,  the  orange  (and  other 
citrus  fruits),  and  the  tender  ornamental  plants,  such  as  the  royal 
palm.  In  their  stead,  the  gardens  of  the  Indians  are  filled  with 
peach  trees,  chayote  vines.  granadiUa  vines  (Pasaifiora  ligularis), 
and  with  vegetables  such  as  peas.  The  hardy  Abyssinian  banana 
is  a  common  ornamental  plant.  Among  the  plants  of  the  lower 
elevations  which  persist  are  the  cherimoya,  the  avocado,  and  the 
matasano  (Casimiroa),  though  I  saw  only  one  tree  of  the  latter. 
Orevillea  rohusta  is  one  of  the  commonest  ornamental  trees.  It  can 
thus  be  seen  that  the  vegetation  is  not  at  all  tropical  in  character. 
The  commandant  assures  me  that  the  thermometer  goes  below  the 
freezing  point,  but  records  are  laclcing.  This  avocado  has  been 
obtained  in  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  slightly  hardier  than  those 
from  the  lower  elevations.  In  the  United  States  it  may  succeed  in 
regions  which  are  a  trifle'  too  cold  for  the  average  Quatemajan 
variety.  It  should  at  least  be  given  a  test  to  determine  its  hardi- 
ness. The  fruit  is  not  yet  fully  grown,  so  it  can  not  be  described. 
The  tree  is  about  25  feet  high  and  is  carrying  a  fair  crop.  It  has 
good,  large  wood  and  seems  to  be  a  stronger  grower  than  some  I 
have  seen.  The  fruits  are  almost  round,  tending  toward  broadly 
obovoid,  and  obscurely  ribbed.  The  surface  is  very  light  green, 
almost  glossy,  with  numerous  large  yellowish  dots.  The  skin  Is 
slightly  over  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick.  The  fruit  looks  like 
a  good  avocado.  The  season  of  ripening  could  not  be  ascertained, 
but  probably  it  is  not  earlier  than  April." 

43487.  "(No.  15.  San  Lucas,  Departamento  de  Sacatepequez,  Octo- 
ber 22,  1916.)  Avocado  No.  5.  Batah,  From  the  garden  of  an 
Indian,  near  the  center'of  the  village,  to  the  west  of  the  church. 
This  village  is  situated  on  the  road  between  the  city  of  Guatemala 
and  Antigua,  at  an  elevation  of  6,850  feet.  The  principal  fruit 
trees  in  the  gardens  of  the  Indians  are  peaches,  cherimoyas, 
avocados,  quinces,  manzanlllas  {Crataegus  atipulosa),  and  pome- 
granates. There  are  no  bananas  here,  and  I  saw  only  two  or  three 
orange  trees.  The  tropical  fruits  do  not  succeed  at  this  elevation. 
This  variety,  like  No.  4  [S.  P.  I.  No.  43486],  has  been  selected 
because  of  its  possible  hardiness.  Coming  from  an  elevation  about 
1,750  feet  above  Antigua,  it  may  prove  to  be  more  frost  resistant 
than  varieties  from  the  latter  place.  It  should  be  given  a  trial  in 
localities  In  California  and  Florida  which  are  slightly  too  cold 
for  the  average  variety  of  this  race.  The  tree  is  about  20  feet 
high,  with  a  good  crown.  According  to  the  owner,  it  bears  over 
200  fruits  in  good  seasons,  but  sometimes  the  crop  is  partly  de- 
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stroyed  by  fMst  The  last  of  the  fruits  of  this  year's  crop  are 
now  being  picked.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  seems  to  ripen  later  than 
most  of  the  avocados  in  Antigua,  but  this  may  be  due  to  the  dlffer- 
cfhce  in  elevation.  The  fruit  is  of  good  size  and  quality,  oblong 
oval,  weighing  up  to  a  pound,  deep  gi^een  in  color,  with  flesh  of 
good  flavor  and  a  seed  rather  large  in  size,  tight  in  the  cavity, 
form  truncate  oval,  size  medium  to  above  medium,  weight  10  to 
16  ounces,  length  3|  to  3}  inches,  greatest  breadth  3  to  3|  inches; 
base  obliquely  flattened,  the  stem  inserted  to  one  side  in  a  shalloif 
cavity;  stem  very  stout,  about  4  inches  long;  apex  truncate  to 
rounded,  the  stigma  tic  point  slightly  raised;  surface  pebbled  or 
slightly  rough,  duU  deep  gre^i  in  color,  with  a  few  y^owish 
dots  and  numerous  rough  russet  scars;  skin  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  thick  at  base,  slightly  thicker  toward  apex  of  fruit,  coarsdy 
granular,  separating  readily,  brittle;  flesh  flrm,  oily,  rich  yellow 
near  the  seed,  changing  to  pale  green  near  the  skin,  very  slightly 
discolored  around  the  base  of  the  seed  with  fiber  traces;  flavoi 
very  rich,  nutty ;  quality  very  good ;  seed  metiiiun  to  rather  large 
in  size,  oblate-conic  in  form.  If  to  2  Inches  broad,  tight  in  the 
cavity,  with  both  seed  coats  adhering  closely." 

_  •  

43488.  DioscoREA  praehensilis  Benth.    Dioscoreaceae.  Tarn. 

From  Ogbomosho,  Nigeria,  West  Africa.    Tubers  presented  by  Dr.  George 
Green.    Received  October  3,  1916. 

"The  dry  season  is  from  November  to  March,  and  during  this  time  there 
usually  comes  one  good  shower  of  rain,  about  the  end  of  January  or  early  in 
February.  (This  year  the  rain  came  on  February  3  and  amounted  to  2.03 
inches — quite  a  good  shower.)  The  native  method  of  raising  yams  in  Nigeria 
is  as  f oUows :  The  natives  prepare  the  ground  in  hills  or  heaps  about  3  feet  in 
diameter,  2  feet  in  height,  and  4  feet  apart  These  hills  are  made  and  the  yams 
planted  some  time  in  January.  The  yams  are  cut  into  cross  sections  about  3 
inches  in  thickness,  and  then  these  cross  sections  are  cut  into  two  pieces.  One 
piece  is  planted  in  each  hill,  about  4  inches  deep,  and  then  covered  with  the  soil ; 
a  tuft  of  grass  is  placed  on  top  of  the  hill  to  protect  the  planted  yam  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  more  soil  is  put  on  top  of  the  grass  to  prevent  the  wind 
blowing  the  grass  away.  The  yam  sprouts  through  the  sides  of  the  hlU,  and  the 
vines  are  supported  by  stout  sticks  placed  perpendicularly  or  horizontally. 
Where  the  yams  are  being  grown  in  a  field  that  was  used  the  year  before  for  the 
raising  of  com,  the  'cornstalks  that  were  left  standing  are  broken  and  bent  hori- 
zontally to  the  ground  and  the  vines  run  on  these  stalks.  The  hills  require 
frequent  weedings  and  cultivation,  and  yams  planted  in  January  should  be  ready 
for  digging  in  July.  The  yams  require  about  6  months  to  mature.  When  the 
vines  die  off,  the  yams  are  usually  ready  for  digging.  If  the  vines  have  died  off 
entirely,  it  does  not  hurt  the  yams  to  leave  them  in  the  ground  for  a  week  or  two. 
We  use  them  entirely  in  the  place  of  Irish  potatoes ;  the  method  of  cooking  is 
quite  similar  to  potatoes.  Yams  may  be  either  boiled,  baked,  or  steamed.  The 
yam  is  cut  into  pieces  of  suitable  size  for  cooking.  I  can  recommend  it  as  an 
article  of  food."     (Cfreetk) 

43489.  Carica  papaya  L.    Papayaceae.  Papaya. 

From  Allahabad,  India.    Presented  by  Prof.  P.  H.  Edwards,  Ewing  Chris- 
tian College.    Received  October  27,  1916. 

"  Papitar 
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43490  and  43491.     Hobdeum  vuiiGabe  ooeleste  L.    Poacese. 

Barley. 

From  Tokyo,  Japan.  Presented  by  Mr.  Teizo  Ito,  Chief  of  Plant  Industry 
DiTlsion,  Imperial  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  Received 
November  1,  1916. 

"Recently  grown  and  forwarded  to  me  from  the  Imperial  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  df  this  department  at  Nishlgahara,  Tokyo."     {Ito.) 

43490.     **  Ta8hiro-Bozur  43491.     **  Mochi^Hadaka.'' 

m 

43492  to  43543.    Fabacese. 

From  Mandalay,  Burma.  Presented  by  the  Deputy  Director  of  Agriculture, 
Northern  Circle,  through  Prof.  C.  V.  Piper.  Received  October  31,  1916. 
Quoted  notes  from  the  labels  received  unless  otherwise  stated. 

43492.     BoTOB  tetbaoonoloba  (L.)  Kuntze.  Qoa  bean. 

(Psophocarfms  tetragonolobus  DC.) 

A  climbing  legume  grown  in  tropical  and  subtropical  regions  for  the 
young  tubers,  which  are  eaten  raw  or  cooked,  and  for  the  young  pods, 
which  are  an  excellent  vegetable. 

43488.    Cacaba  ebosa  (L.)  Kuntze.  Yam  bean. 

(Pachyrhizus  anffulatus  Rich.) 

The  large  tuberous  roots  of  this  leguminous  vine  are  used  for  food  and 
as  a  source  of  starch.    For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  42452. 

43494  to  43496.    Cajan  indi€T7M  Spreng.  Pigeon  petL. 

A  leguminous  shrub,  often  grown  as  an  annual  in  the  Tropics  and  Sub- 
tropics  for  its  edible  pealike  seeds. 

43494.  "  Variety  1,  race  1."  43496.    "Variety  a" 

43495.  "  Variety  2." 

43497  and  43498.    Canavali  gladiatum  (Jacq.)  DC.  Sword  bean. 

A  rambling  leguminous  vine,  the  young  pods  and  seeds  of  which  are 
said  to  make  a  "  well-flavored  and  wholesome  *'  dish.  It  is  also  used  as  a 
cover  crop.    For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  43880. 

43497.    "  Variety  1,  race  1."  43496.    "  Variety  1,  race  2."     ' 

43499.     Canavali  ENSiFOBME  (L.)  DC.  Jack  bean. 

A  bushy,  semierect,  leguminous  plant  used  as  green  feed  in  Hawaii  and 
as  a  green-manure  cover  crop  in  Porto  Rico. 

43500  and  43501.    Ciceb  abietinum  L.  Chick-pea. 

A  leguminous  annual  cultivated  like  bush  beans.  The  peas  are  eaten 
boiled  or  roasted,  like  peanuts,  often  used  in  soups,  or  as  a  substitute  for 
coffee.    For  previous  Introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  48278. 

43500.     "  Race  1.  *  43501.     "  Race  2." 

43502.  Cbotalabia  juncea  L.  Sunn  hemp. 

A  leguminous  plant  used  in  India  for  its  fiber,  as  a  catch  crop,  and  as 
a  cover  crop  and  green  manure.  For  full  treatment  of  this  plai&t,  see 
Watt,  Commercial  Products  of  India,  pp.  430-487. 

43503.  Ctamopsis  tetbaoonoloba  (L.)  Taub.  Cluster  bean. 
(C  psoraloides  DC.) 

A  robust  annual  pulse  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  India.  The  pods 
are  used  as  a  vegetable  and  served  like  French  beans;  the  plant  is 
raised  as  a  shade  plant  for  ginger  and  cucuml>er8 ;  and  it  is  sown  as  an 
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ordinary  dry  crop  and  used  extensively  as  cattle  fodder.  The  dusst 
bean  Is  specially  suitable  as  a  green-manure  or  green-fodder  crop.  ot:l: 
to  the  amount  of  nitrogen  it  contains  and  its  comparative  freedom  i>bei 
young)  from  fiber.  (Adapted  from  Watt,  Commercial  Products  of  I^^. 
p.  U9.) 
43504.    DoucHos  biflobus  L.  Horse  gns. 

"  The  interest  in  this  pulse  is  mainly  as  an  article  of  cattle  food,  f'- 
green  stems  and  leaves  being  a  valued  fodder.  The  split  peas  ooy  )t 
reduced  to  meal,  or  boiled,  or  fried  and  eaten  with  rice  or  other  artic]^ 
of  diet."     iWatt,  Commercial  Products  of  India,  pp.  506-5(n.) 

The  work  cited  above  should  be  referred  to  for  a  more  complete  d> 
cusslon  of  the  uses  of  this  plant 
43505  to  43517.    Dolichos  lablab  L.  BonavistbeiL 

"  It  [the  bonavist  bean]  Is  grown  all  over  India,  more  or  less,  as  a  nt^ 
vegetable  (corresponding  very  largely  with  French  beans  and,  as»r:> 
pulse,  with  the  broad  bean)  and  also  as  a  fodder  crop.'*  {Watt,  fc.' 
merdal  Products  of  India,  p.  610,) 

43505.  "Variety  1,  subvariety  (a),  race  1,  subrace." 

43506.  "Variety  1,  subvariety  (a),  race  1,  subrace." 

43507.  "Variety  1,  subvariety  (a),  race  2. 

43508.  "Variety  1,  subvariety  (a),  race  3. 

43509.  "  Variety  1,  subvariety  (b),  race  1,  subrace." 

43510.  "Variety  1,  subvariety  (b),  race  1,  subrace." 

43511.  "Variety  1,  subvariety  (c),  race  1,  subrace." 

43512.  "  Variety  2,  race  1,  subrace." 

43513.  "  Variety  2,  race  1,  subrace." 

43514.  "Variety  3,  subvariety  (a),  race  1,  subraca" 

43515.  "Variety  3,  subvariety  (a),  race  2. 

43516.  "Variety  3,  subvariety  (b),  race  1. 

43517.  "Variety  3,  subvariety  (a),  race  1,  subrace." 

43518.     Lathybus  sativus  L.  Bitter  «si 

"  This  vetch  is  cultivated  throughout  India  as  a  cold-weather  n*' 
and  has  the  reputation  for  germinating  on  land  too  dry  for  other  r^ 
crops.  It  is  cultivated  chiefly  as  a  fodder,  but  as  it  Is  cheap  and  ea--' 
grown  it  Is  considerably  used  as  a  food  by  the  poorer  classes,  priodit 
In  the  form  of  bread,  dll,  or  porridge."  {Watt,  Commercial  Prod*(^' 
India,  p.  lOJ^,) 

f  43519.     Lentilia*lens  (L.)  W.  F.  Wight.  ^^ 

{Lena  esculenta  Moench.) 

"  The  seeds  are  used  chiefly  for  soups  and  stews.    They  are  ab»=ut 
.  palatable  as  split  peas  and  rank  amongst  the  most  nutriUous  of  >- 
tables."     {Bailey,  Standard  Ct/clopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  4,  p.  i- 
43520.     Phaseolus  aureus  Roxb.  Hung  btfi 

"Variety  2,  subvariety  (a)." 

An  erect  or  suberect,  rather  hairy  much-branched  plant  culii^- 
throughout  the  southern  half  of  Asia.  The  seeds  are  used  almost  «• 
slvely  for  human  fooil.  and  the  straw  is  fed  to  cattle^ 


»» 
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43492  to  43543— Ciontinued. 

43521  to  43523.    Phaseolus  calcabatus  "Botb*  Bice  bean. 

An  annual  half-twining  plant  cultivated  in  Japan,  Gbina,  India,  etc., 
for  Its  edible  beans  and  as  a  forage  and  cover  crop. 

43521.  "  Variety  2,  race  1."  43523.    "  Variety  2,  race  2." 

43522.  "  Variety  1,  race  1." 

43524.  Phaseolus  munoo  L.  TTrd. 

"Variety  1." 

A  plant  very  similar  to  the  mung  bean  (Phaseolus  auretis),  but  of 
lower  growth  and  more  spreading.  It  is  used  like  the  mung  bean,  the 
seeds  for  human  food  and  the  straw  for  fodder,  it  is  also  used  as  a 
green-manure  crop. 

43525.  Phaseolus  radlatus  L, 
•       "Variety  2,  subvariety  (c)." 

A  leguminous  plant,  native  to  India,  of  which  the  mung  bean  {PTiaseolus 
aureus)  is  thought  to  be  a  cultivated  derivative. 

43526.  Phaseolus  tbilobatus  (L.)  Schreb*. 
(P.  trilobus  Ait.) 

A  trailing  legume,  native  of  India,  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  eastern 
Africa,  allied  to  the  mung  and  rice  beans. 

43527.  PisuM  ABVENSE  L.  Field  pea. 

"  A." 

A  angular-seeded  pea,  often  placed  as  a  variety  of  Pisum  sativum, 
grown  largely  for  forage  and  green  manure, 

43528.  Pisuu  SATIVUM  L.  Oarden  pea. 
"  B." 

A  strain  that  has  proved  valuable  in  Burma. 
43529  to  43533.     Soja  max  (L.)  Piper.  Soybean. 

(Glycine  hispida  Maxim.) 

An  important  leguminous  plant  valuable  for  food  and  forage. 

43529.  "  Variety  1,  race  1."  43532.    "Variety  2." 

43530.  "  Variety  1,  race  2."  43533.    "  Variety  8.'* 

43531.  "  Variety  1,  race  3." 

48534.     Stizolobtum  niveum  (Roxb.)  Kuntze.  Lyon  bean. 

"  Var.  utUis,    Race  1." 

A  climbing  legume  closely  allied  to  the  Florida  velvet  bean,  but  entirely 
devoid  of  stinging  hairs.    It  is  valued  in  India  for  its  edible  seeds. 

43535.  Stizolobium  atebbimum  Piper  and  Tracy.         Mauritius  bean. 
"  Race  3." 

A  leguminous  forage  plant  related  to  the  Florida  velvet  bean. 

43536.  Stizolobium  vklutinum  (Hassk.)  Piper  and  Tracy. 

"  Race  2."  Velvet  bean. 

A  species  of  velvet  bean  more  or  less  extensively  cultivated  in  Java. 

43537.  ViciA  FABA  L.  Broad  bean. 
"Variety  1." 

This  plant  is  grown  largely  for  cattle  feed  in  America,  but  the  beans 
are  extensively  used  for  human  food  in  other  countries. 
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43492  to  43543— Continued. 

43538  to  43540.    Viona  ctundbica  (Stlckm.)  Sketis.  Catjang. 

A  legomiDOUS  plant  closely  allied  to  the  cowpeo,  bnt  witii  erect  pods 
and  smaller  seeds. 

43538.  "Variety  1,  subvariety  (a),  race  1." 

43539.  "Variety  1,  subvariety  (a),  race  ZT 

43540.  "Variety  2,  subvariety  (a)." 

48541.     ViQNA  8E8QUIPEDAUS  (L.)  Fruwirth.  Tard-Long  boa. 

(Dolichos  aesquipedalis  L.) 

"Variety  2,  subvariety  (c)." 

"  This  can  be  used  as  a  forage  plant  or  the  green  pods  may  be  cook«1 
as  snap  beans,  since  they  are  more  tender  and  brittle  than  those  of  tb^ 
cowpea  or  catjang."  (Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  HorticuUure,  roL  i 
p.  S469.) 

4354d  and  43543.    Viqna  siitensis  (Torner)  SavL  Covpet. 

An  important  leguminous  forage  crop  with  numerooa  agrtcaltml  n- 
rietie& 

4354d.    "Variety  1,  subvariety  (b),  race  L' 

43543.    "Variety  1,  subvariety  (b),  race  2.' 


tt 


43644  and  43545. 

From  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.    Presented  by  Mr.  Mack  Cretcher,  actifi£ 
director,  Bureau  of  Agriculture.    Received  October  18, 1916. 

43544.  Antidesma  bunhts  (L.)  Spreng.    Euphorbiacese. 

Biffnai.  A  small,  evergreen  tree  found  in  India,  the  Malay  Arehipebrx. 
and  China,  with  glabrous  leaves  and  flowers  in  pubescent  spikes.  Tb< 
very  Juicy  red  fruits  turn  black  when  ripe  and  are  about  one-third  of  r 
inch  in  diameter.  The  bark  of  this  tree  yields  a  fiber  from  which  rt^ 
Is  made,  and  the  leaves  are  used  as  a  remedy  against  snake  bites  and  b 
syphilitic  affections.  The  wood,  when  immersed  in  water,  becomes  bkiv*^ 
and  as  heavy  as  iron.  All  the  parts  of  the  plant  have  a  bitter  taste.  The 
fruits  are  subacid  in  taste  and  are  used  in  Java  for  preserving,  chK^y 
by  Europeans,  and  formerly  sold  for  about  2  pence  a  quart.  (Adapce 
from  Brandis,  Indian  Trees,  pp.  564,  ^5,  and  fh>m  lAndley,  Treotwr^  u- 
Botany,  vol,  1,  pp.  75,  76;.) 

43545.  I^VABiA  BUFA  (Dunal)  Blume.-   An^ionaceae.  Banaiu:: 

"  Banauac;  Susong  oalahiU).  Fruits  of  this  species  are  oblong  reniforr 
3  to  4  centimeters  in  length,  in  bunches  of  18  to  20,  averaging  115  grsr.- 
in  weight;  surface  bright  red,  velvety,  ferruginous  pubescent;  skin  xUl 
brittle ;  flesh  scant,  whitish,  Juicy,  aromatic,  subacid  without  a  trace  • ' 
sugar ;  quality  rather  poor ;  seeds  many.  Season,  September.^  iWester 
Philippine  Agricultural  Revietc,  vol,  6,  p.  S21,) 

43546  and  43647.    Chayota  edulis  Jacq.    Cucarbitaeee. 

(Sechium  edvXe  Swartz.)  Gbayote. 

From  Puerto  Plata,  Dominican  Republic.     Presented  l|y  the  Americir 

consul.    Received  October  27,  1916. 

"  This  fruit  is  known  locally  as  tayote,  and  according  to  information  obtaincil 

from  farmers  there  are  only  two  varieties  existing  in  the  district;  Uiese  arf 

known  as  white  and  green,  probably  due  to  the  color  of  the  fruit  wlien  ripe. 
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The  fruit  is  planted  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  the  i^^t  generally  hegins 
to  bear  about  three  months  later  and  continues  to  do  so  throughout  the  whole 
year.  Some  plants  are  known  to  bear  constantly  for  a  period  of  eight  years 
or  more.  The  plant  is  a  vine,  both  climbing  and  recumbent  The  fruit  is  used 
as  a  food  and  sometimes  for  medicinal  purposes."  (Bdw.  L,  Zotoe,  American 
vice  consul,) 

43648.     ScHiNOPsis  lorentzh  (Griseb.)  Engl.    Anacardiacese. 

{Quehrachia  lorentzii  Griseb.)  Quebrach.0. 

B^om  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  Received  through  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
from  the  Food  Research  Laboratory,  Philadelphia,  originally  secured 
from  the  director  of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Buenos  Aires,  October  28, 
1916. 

**Red  quebracho,  A  tree  with  very*  hard  wood  and  compound  coriaceous 
leaves;  flowers  borne  in  branching  clusters,  fruit  a  samara.  The  products 
which  are  obtained  from  this  tree  constitute  the  principal  source  of  income  of 
the  people  where  it  grows.  It  Is  one  of  the  Argentine  woods  which  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  buried  in  part  or  wholly,  or  submerged  in  water,  keeps  for 
years  in  good  condition,  as  is  shown  by  the  tests  made  with  posts,  beams,  ties, 
etc.,  laid  by  the  Argentine  railways.  From  this  timber  are  manufactured  logs, 
beams,  ties,  telegraph  poles,  lamp-posts,  etc.,  which  are  exported  in  large 
quantities  to  foreign  countries.  The  charcoal  is  very  compact,  and  the  extract 
(tannin)  is  an  Important  products  The  sawdust  is  very  much  used  in  tan- 
ning."   (Buenos  Aires  Botanic  Garden,  letter  of  October  i,  1916,) 

43649  and  43560.    Araua  spp.    Araliacese. 

From  Ottawa,  Canada.    Roots  presented  by  Mr.  J.  Adams,  Assistant  Do- 
minion Botanist,  Central  Experiment  Farm.    Received  November  6,  1916. 

43549.  AsALiA  NUDICAX7LIS  L.  Wild  sarsaparilla. 
A  native  American  species. 

43550.  Aratja  sacemosa  L.  American  spikenard. 
A  native  American  species. 

43661.  Belou  MARMEL08  (L.)  Lyons.    Butacese.  Bel. 

(Aegle  marmelos  Correa.) 

fVom  Seharunpur,  India.  Presented  by  the  superintendent,  Government 
Botanic  Garden.    Received  October  27,  1016. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  43478  for  previous  Introduction  and  description. 

43662.  Chayota  edulis  Jacq.      Cucurbitaceae.  Chayote. 
(Sechium  edule  Swartz.) 

From  Peradenlya,  Ceylon.  Presented  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Parsons,  curator,  Royal 
Botanic  Garden.    Received  November  7,  1016. 

'*Cho-cho.    These  are  from  the  type  commonly  grown  in  Ceylon."     (Parsons,) 

43553  to  43556. 

From  Russia.  Presented  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Kotchetkov,  Russian  Government 
Agricultural  Agency,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  through  Prof.  C.  V.  Piper.  Received 
November  7, 1016.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Kotchetkov. 

48553.    Aqboptxon  cbistatum  (L.)  Beauv.    Poacese.  Wheat-ffrass. 

"  From  the  Krasnokut  Experiment  Station,  Samara,  Russia." 
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43553  to  43556M:;ontiniied. 

43554.     Panicum  miliaceum  L.    Poaoese.  Ptos^ 

"  No.  1.    Supposed  to  be  a  very  old  local  yarlety.    It  matured  &ln>'^ 
two  weeks  earlier  than  r^CQlar  Russian  varieties  of  proBO.    From  Tain 
BSzperiment  Field,  Government  of  Irkutsk,  Siberia." 
43555  and  4d556.     Pisum  sativum  L.    Fabacese.  Gaxdeapci 

43555.  "  No.  15.  A  typical  representative  of  old  field  peas  o! 
Irkutsk.  From  Tulun  Experiment  Field,  Government  of  Irknti 
Siberia." 

43556.  "  No.  28.  Very  early  form  of  field  peas.  From  Tulm  Ex 
I)eriment  Field,  Government  of  Irkutsk,  Siberia." 

43557.     X  Crataegus  dippeliana  Lange.    Malaoeee.    Hawthorn. 

From   Kew,   England.    Presented   by   Sir   David   Praln,  director,  Boy: 
Botanic  Gardens.    Received  November  7,  1916. 

This  hybrid  is  a  handsome  shrub  whose  origin  is  unknown.  It  is  ^in?  ^ 
has  deep  green,  coarsely  serrate,  deeply  lobed  leaves.  The  white  fiow&s  are  v 
to  an  inch  in  diameter  and  are  produced  very  freely  in  June.  The  doll-red  frii' 
is  from  one-half  to  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  hybrid  \as  bee: 
thought  to  be  a  cross  between  Crataegus  tanacetifolia  and  C.  pwictata  and  :^ 
sembles  the  former,  although  it  has  larger  leaves  and  smaller  fruits  than  'J::' 
former  species.  (Adapted  from  Bean^  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  tkeBrii^ 
Isles,  vol,  i,  p.  428,  and  from  BaUey,  Standard  Cvclopedia  of  Horiicvliv' 
vol.  2,  p.  888.) 

48558.     Prunus  mume  Sieb.  and  Zucc.    Amygdalaceae. 

Japanese  apricot 

From  Yokohama,  Japan.    Purchased  from  the  Yokohama  NuiSery  Co.  Bf 
oeived  November  6,  lOld. 

A  tree  of  the  dimensions  of  the  common  apricot,  with  sharply  serrate  lea^' 
up  to  4  inches  long  and  pale-rose  flowers  a  little  more  than  an  inch  wide.  Tit 
yellowish  or  greenish  fruits  are  produced  singly  or  in  pairs,  are  scarcely  edit' 
and  are  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  Chosen,  and  pertir* 
of  China.  It  is  much  cultivated  in  Japan  for  ornament,  and  the  double-flowetv- 
form  was  introduced  into  Europe  in  1878.  (Adapted  from  Bean,  Trrc$  «« 
Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  2,  p,  244,  and  from  BaUey,  Standa-l 
Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  5,  p.  2824.) 

See  also  description  of  fruit  under  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  9211  to  8216. 

The  following  recipe  for  pickling  the  fruits  is  taken  from  a  letter  from  Mr 
Frank  N.  Meyer,  dated  October  20,  1016 :  Pick  fruits  when  full  grofwn,  bni  l*- 
fore  they  are  quite  ripe  (they  must  be  still  hard) ;  soak  In  a  tub  of  water  f:' 
24  hours ;  drain  off  water,  add  salt,  nrixlng  one-third  salt  and  two-thirds  froit  - 
quantity ;  let  them  stand  for  a  period  of  five  to  seven  days.    Should  the  weatt-* 
be  cool,  seven  days  will  make  them  right;  should  it  be  warm,  five  day?  •• 
enough.    Leaves  of  the  red-leaved  variety  of  PeriUa  nankinensis  ahonld  bemii'*- 
among  them.    After  this  salting  process  the  fruits  are  spread  out  In  the  scu  ' 
dry,  and  the  Juice  of  the  salted  red  Perilla  leaves  is  sprinkled  over  them  t: 
squeezing  a  handful  of  them,  and  the  fruits  turned  over.     Every  day  -' 
process  is  repeated,  and  after  three  to  five  days  they  are  put  up  in  vessel*  - 
moderately  weak  brine  with  Perilla  leaves  mixed  among  them  and  in  this  «^ 
the  product  can  be  kept  almost  indefinitely.    Mr.  Watase  was  shown  fruits  st. 
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to  be  100  yfears  old.  Mr.  Watase  and  I,  when  we  were  talking  about  It,  both 
got  the  water  freely  flowing  in  our  mouths.  **  Yes,"  he  said,  "  our  famous  de- 
ceased (General  Nogl  used  to  say  to  his  soldiers,  on  a  hot  day  In  the  Manchurlan 
campaign  when  there  was  no  water  in  sight,  *  Boys,  how  would  you  like  to  have 
now  some  nice  pickled  mum'es,'  and  nobody  after  that  complained  about  thirst." 

43569.    Tacca  pinnatifida  Forst.    Taocaceae.        Fiji  arrowroot. 

From  Donga,  Nigeria,  British  West  Africa.  Presented  by  Rev.  O.  L. 
Whitman,  Sudan  United  Mission.    Received  November  11,  1916. 

"Has  very  starchy  tubers,  said  •to  be  somewhat  poisonous.  Leaves  irregu- 
larly lobed,  resembling  a  potato  leaf.  Seed  stalk  1  foot  to  8  feet  high.  Seed 
pods  on  a  whorl  of  small  pedicels  1  to  li  inches  in  length.  Grows  wild  In 
light  upland  soil  near  Donga.  It  is  not  cultivated  here,  but  in  its  wild  state 
is  much  sought  after  because  of  its  starch  iness.  1  have  not  learned  the  process 
by  which  it  is  made  edible.  It  may  be  useful  as  a  starch  producer  if  it  can  be 
grown.    Possibly  it  might  be  started  under  glass."     {Whitman,) 

43660.     Persea  Americana  Mill.    Lauraceae.  Avocado. 

(P.  gratissima  Gaertn.  f.) 

From  Guatemala.  Cuttings  collected  by  Mr.  Wilson  Popenoe,  Agricultural 
Explorer  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Received  November,  1916, 
to  June,  1917. 

"(Nos.  54,  109,  115,  137.  Avocado  No.  6.)  Ka/nola,  This  variety  possesses 
several  valuable  characteristics.  It  is  the  earliest  one  found  in  the  Antigua 
region,  commencing  to  ripen  at  the  end  of  October.  This  makes  it  of  particular 
interest  to  avocado  growers  in  California,  since  early-ripening  varieties  are 
much  desired  in  that  State.  The  tree  is  exceedingly  protluctive,  and  the  fruit, 
though  small,  is  of  desirable  round  form  and  attractive  glossy  purple  color. 
The  flesh  is  yellow,  free  from  fiber,  and  of  rich  flavor,  while  the  seed  is  com- 
paratively small  for  a  fruit  of  round  or  oblate  form. 

*  The  parent  tree  is  growing  in  the  sltlo  of  Victor  Garcia,  who  keeps  a  small 
estaneo  on  the  road  from  Antigua  to  San  Antonio  Aguas  Calientes,  just  above 
the  church  of  San  Ix)renzo  del  Cubo.  The  elevation  is  approximately  5,600  feet 
Beneath  the  tree,  which  stands  on  a  rather  steep  hillside,  coffee  has  recently 
been  planted.  The  soil  is  very  loose,  black  sandy  loam,  doubtless  of  volcanic 
orI|?in.  Judging  from  the  crops  grown  In  the  vicinity,  it  must  be  quite  fertile. 
The  age  of  the  tree  is  not  definitely  known.  Victor  Garcia  says  that  It  was 
already  of  large  size  when  he  was  a  lad,  so  it  may  be  considered  at  least  4Q 
years  of  age,  most  likely  50  or  more.  It  stands  about  35  feet  in  height,  with  a 
spreading  but  rather  open  crown  35  feet  broad.  The  trunk  is  a  foot  and  a  half 
thick  at  the  base.  The  first  branches  are  about  8  feet  above  the  ground.  The 
young  growths  are  stout,  shapely,  and  vigorous.  The  Indications  are  that  the 
variety  will  be  a  strong  grower.  The  bud  wood  is  excellent,  having  strong, 
well -developed  eyes  well  placed  on  the  young  twigs,  which  are  round,  smooth, 
and  clean.  There  is  no  tendency  for  the  eyes  to  drop  from  the  young  twigs, 
IS  there  is  in  some  varieties.    The  wood  Is  not  unusually  brittle. 

"  Varieties  growing  at  this  elevation  in  Guatemala  are  not  subjected  to  severe 
frosts,  but  should  be  as  hardy  as  the  average  of  the  Guatemalan  race. 

"  The  flowering  season  of  the  parent  tree  Is  from  the  end  of  October  to  the 
Irst  of  December.  It  flowers  very  profusely  and  in  good  seasons  sets  heavy 
rrops  of  fruit.  The  crop  which  ripened  at  the  end  of  1916  was  enormous.  It 
flras  impossible  to  make  an  accurate  count,  but  a  conservative  estimate  would 
)lace  the  number  of  fruits  at  1,500  to  2,000.  After  such  a  heavy  crop  it  is  to 
>e  expected  that  a  light  crop  will  follow.    Vei-y  few  fruits  are  being  carried 
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to  ripen  at  the  end  of  1917.  Victor  Garcia  states  that  at  least  a  few  firnits  ai? 
always  produced ;  some  seasons  the  crop  is  small ;  in  others  It  Is  very  beiTy,  u 
it  was  in  1916.    This  is  commonly  the  case  with  Guatemalan  avocados. 

''As  already  stated,  the  fruit  commences  to  ripen  at  the  end  of  October.  )h- 
turity  is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  a  purple  blush  oa  one  side  of  tiie  tiC 
At  th4s  stage  It  is  considered  ready  for  picking,  but  its  flavor  is  much  lid^er  W 
left  on  the  tree  some  months  lohger  until  the  entire  fmit  is  deep  purple  in  cnlo:. 
Apparently  this  variety  has  an  unusually  long  fruiting  season,  for  a  few  fnii> 
(which  had  been  overlooked  in  picking)  were  found  still  hanging  on  the  tree  at 
the  end  of  April,  1917. 

**As  observed  during  the  past  harvest,  the  ripening  season  appears  to  be  as 
follows :  First  fruits  maturing  at  the  end  of  October ;  most  of  crop  matnrii^  j 
November  and  December,  but  better  if  left  on  the  tree  until  January;  a  fe^ 
fruits  at  least  remaining  on  the  tree  until  March  and  ApriL 

"  The  fruit  is  uniformly  oblate  in  form,  resembling  a  grapefruit.  In  size  :: 
is  small,  weighing  from  6  to  10  ounces.  Under  better  cultural  conditioDs,  bow- 
ever,  the  weight  will  probably  go  up  to  12  ounces.  The  color  when  the  fniit  is 
fully  ripe  is  deep  purple.  The  surface  is  pebbled,  not  distinctly  rcmgiieced 
The  skin  is  of  good  thickness,  hard,  and  brittle.  The  flesh  is  deep  yellow  ii 
color,  free  from  flber,  but  with  slight  fiber  discoloration  (not,  however,  of  an  <'^ 
jectionable  nature),  of  fine  texture,  and  rich,  oily  flavor.  The  quality  can  be 
considered  excellent.  The  seed  is  round,  not  large  for  a  fruit  of  round  or  obhu 
form.  It  is  generally  found  that  fruits  of  this  shape  have  seeds  conslderaM; 
larger  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fruit  than  is  common  in  the  good  varieties  c! 
pyriform  or  oval  shape.  As  in  neariy  all  Guatemalan  varieties,  the  seed  L^  qnl*-^ 
tight  in  the  cavity. 

"  Form  roundish  oblate ;  size  small  to  below  medium,  weight  6  to  10  oa::<^ 
length  2}  to  3  inches,  greatest  breadth  8  to  3i  inches ;  base  truncate,  the  stt-n 
inseried  squarely  without  depression;  stem  f^rly  stout,  4  inches  long;  d[«i 
flattened,  sometimes  slightly  oblique ;  surface  pebbled,  deep  purple  in  color,  ^>r.- 
times  almost  glossy,  with  numerous  small  yellowish  dots ;  skin  ooe-sixteentli  vf 
an  inch  thick  at  basal  end  of  fruit,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  at  apei. 
separating  readily  from  the  flesh,  rather  finely  granular,  woody,  brittle;  frt^ 
deep  cream  yellow  to  yellow  near  the  seed,  changing  to  very  pale  green  near  t^ 
skin,  quite  free  from  fiber  and  with  unobjectionable  fiber  dlscoloratioD,  fins  i: 
texture  and  of  rich,  oily  flavor ;  quality  excellent ;  seed  small  in  comparison  t 
size  of  fruit,  oblate,  about  li  ounces  in  weight,  sometimes  excentric.  tight  iu  tL-^ 
seed  cavity,  with  both  seed  coats  adhering  closely."    {Popenoe.) 

For  an  Illustration  of  the  Kanola  avocado,  see  Plate  VII. 
43561.    Chorisia  insigxis  H.  B.  K.    Bombacacese. 

From  Tucuman,  Argentina.    Presented  by  Mr.  K  F.  Schultz.  Department  -i 
Agriculture,  through  Mr.  W.  Henry  Robertson,  American  consul  geiierj. 
Buenos  Aires.     Recelveil  November  6,  1916, 
"Known    throughout   this    country    as   Palo   "borracho.   th«»   drunken    trve/ 
(Schultz.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  42292  fur  previous  introduction  and  description. 

43662.     Pyrus  chinensis  X  communis.    Malacese.    Hybrid  pear. 

Plants  grown  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  Chico,  Calif.    Nca- 
bered  for  convenience  in  distribution,  November  17, 1916. 

Hybrid  pear,  P.  I.  G.  No.  6587,  tree  3,  row  46.  Raised  by  Dr.  W.  Van  V>r-' 
in  1907  and  presented  to  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station  on  December  li, 
1909. 
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48563.    Persea  Americana  Mill.    Lauracese.  Avocado. 

(p.  gratisHma  Gaertn.  f.) 

From  Livingston,  Guatemala.  Presented  by  Mrs.  Lucie  Potts.  Received 
November  15,  1916. 
"  Seeds  of  the  bard-shell  *  pear.'  This  fruit  was  sent  to  me  from  the  Vera  Paz 
district  and  was  cut  on  November  17.  The  inside  was  spoiled  when  I  opened  it 
on  November  27.  It  was  badly  gathered.  I  think  a  small  piece  of  stem  should 
be  left,  since  pulling  it  all  off  leaves  a  circular  hole  at  the  base  of  the  fruit  that 
permits  a  quicker  decay."     (Mrs.  Potts.) 

43664.    PoA  FLABELLATA  (Lam.)  Hook.  f.    Poaceae. 

Tussock  grass. 

From  Stanley,  Falkland  Islands.  Roots  presented  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Harding, 
manager,  Falkland  Islands  Company,  at  the  request  of  the  American  con- 
sul, Punta  Arenas,  Chile.    Received  November  15,  1916. 

A  coarse  grass,  native  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  growing  on  peat  soils  near  the 
sea.  The  plant  forms  dense  masses  of  stems,  which  frequently  rise  to  the  height 
of  4  to  6  feet,  and  the  long,  tapering  leaves,  from  5  to  8  feet  long  and  an  inch 
wide  at  the  base,  hang  gracefully  over  in  curves.  The  plant  is  much  reUshed 
by  cattle,  being  very  nutrltioua  The  Inner  portion  of  the  stem,  a  little  way 
above  the  root,  is  soft  and  crisp  find  flavored  like  a  hazelnut.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Falkland  Islands  are  very  fond  of  it ;  they  boil  the  young  shoots  and  eat 
them  like  asparagus.     (Adapted  from  Hogg,  Vegetable  Kingdom,  pp,  823,  824-) 

43666.    Chatota  eduus  Jacq.    Cucurbitaceae.  CShayote. 

{Sechium  edule  Swartz.) 

From  St.  Lucia,  British  West  Indies.  Presented  by  the  agricultural  super- 
intendait  at  the  request  df  Hon.  Francis  Watts,  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  West  Indies,  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bar- 
bados.   Received  November  10,  1916. 

"  White.  The  green  and  the  white  varieties  appear  to  be  the  only  ones  known 
In  these  islands.'*     {Waits,) 

43666.    FERONiELUk  OBLATA  Swingle.    Kutacese.  Krassan. 

From  Saigon,  Cochin  China.  Presented  by  Mr.  P.  Morange,  director,  Agri- 
cultural and  Commercial  Services.    Received  Nov^nber  18, 1916. 

A  spiny  tree,  25  to  65  feet  in  height,  native  of  Cambodia  and  Cochin  China, 
growing  rather  commonly  in  forests,  both  on  the  plains  and  on  the  mountains, 
rhe  leaflets  of  the  pinnate  leaves  are  oval  with  rounded  or  flattened  tips,  and 
the  very  fragrant  white  flowers  appear  in  many-flowered  panicles  growing  on 
:he  branches  of  the  previous  year's  growth.  The  fruits  are  borne  in  clusters 
>f  three  or  four,  are  shaped  like  a  flattened  sphere,  and  are  from  2  to  2^  inches 
n  diameter.  The  pulp  is  edible  and  is  subacid  and  pinkish.  These  fruits, 
vhieh  have  a  pronounced  orange  flavor  when  young,  are  used  as  a  condiment  in 
>auces.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol,  8, 
ip.  J219,  1220,) 

13667  to  48677.*   Amygdalaceae. 

From  Valencia,  Spain.  Procured  through  Mr.  John  R.  Putnam,  American 
consuL    Received  November  16,  1916. 

Seeds  introduced  for  the  work  of  the  Ofiice  of  Horticultural  and  Pomological 
nvestlgations. 

*  See  footnote,  p.  11. 
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43567  to  43577— Continued. 

43567  to  43572.     Amygdalus  peksica  L. 

(Prunus  pergica  Stokes,) 

43567.  Melocoton  Bandera  Enpaflola. 

43568.  Tardio  Encamado. 

43569.  Bresquillo  Duraznos. 

43570.  Tardio  Amarillo. 

43571.  Melocoton  Murciano. 

43572.  Melocoton  de  Sagunto. 
43573.     Amyodalus  persica  nectarina  Ait. 

Abridor  de  Alffinet, 

43574  to  43577.     Amygdalus  pebsica  L. 

(Prunus  persica  Stokes.) 

43574.  Roquete  San  Jaime.      43576. 

43575.  Pavia  de  Picasent,        43577. 


PeidL 


Hectazint 


FMdL 


Tcmprano  PeqwMo. 
Pavia  Fina  Encamada. 


48678.     CrpERus  esculentus  L.    Cyperaceae.  Chnfa. 

From  Valencia,  Spain.  Tubers,  presented  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Spragne,  Ameriwi 
consul,  Gibraltar,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  George  Eustis,  Newport,  It  L 
Received  November  16»  1916. 

''  With  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  chufAs,  there  appears  to  be  little  to  stj. 
Similarly  to  peanuts,  they  require  a  light  sandy  soil,  well  worked,  and  pen- 
odical  Irrigation.  In  preparing  for  planting,  the  soil  is  well  pulverlxed  vk. 
mixed  with  sea  sand  and  organic  manure,  8upi)lemented  occasioDally  \r::j 
superphosphates  and  a  little  ammonium  sulphate.  The  surfnce  Is  leveled  unl 
irrigation  ditches  made  at  a  distance  of  2  or  3  palms  (17  to  24  inches)  apart 
The  spaces  between,  or  rows,  are  flattened  in  spots  at  intervals  of  2  or  3 
palms,  the  seed  being  placed  three  or  four  to  each  hill  on  the  sarface  ul: 
these  hills  lightly  covered  with  loose  earth.  The  seed  is  not  burled,  and  'L" 
depth  of  the  covering  should  not  exceed  2  inches.  The  only  attention  requirwi 
is  occ-asional  wee<ll!ig  and  irrigation,  as  the  tuber  requires  plenty  of  njoisturr." 
(Sprague.) 


48579.     Cyrtostachys  lakka  Beccari.    Phoenicacea*. 


Palm. 


Fiom  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  Presented  by  Mr.  I.  H.  Burkhill 
director,  Botanical  Gardens.    Received  November  6,  1016. 

A  stately,  elegant  palm,  producing  suckers.  The  slender  spineless  stem  i5 
covered  with  a  cluster  of  boldly  arched  leaves,  3i  to  4i  feet  in  length.  Tb- 
flowers  are  monoecious,  and  the  drj-  fruits  are  elongate,  egg  shaped,  and  smar 
about  10  mm.  (five-twelfths  of  an  inch)  long  and  half  as  wide.  The  ovate  set^i- 
are  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  long.  This  species  differs  from  Ctfrtostad ."^ 
renda  in  the  more  elongated  and  smaller  fruits  and  in  the  oval  seed?- 
(Adapted  from  Beccari^  AtinaJes  du  Jardin  Botanique  de  Buitenzorg,  vol.  -". 
p.  141,  and  from  Bailey ^  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  2,  p.  iT-^ 

48580.    Tricondyi;u8  myricoides  (Gaertn.  f.)  Kuntze.    Prote«ce«. 
(Lomatia  longifolin  R.  Br.) 

From  Clarence,  Blue  Mountains,  New  South  Wales.  Presented  by  Mr 
Harry  B.  Shaw,  Federal  Inspector,  jwrt  of  New  York,  through  Dr.  G.  R 
Lyman,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  November  9. 1916. 

A  shrub  8  to  10  feet  high,  with  very  narrow  lance-shaped  loaves  and  tenmr 
or  axillary  racemes  of  cream-colored  flowers.     The   fruit   is   an   oval-oW^«^ 
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follicle,  and  the  seeds  are  winged.  The  wood  is  light  colored  and  very  hard, 
with  a  beautiful  small  figure,  well  suited  for  turnery.  (Adapted  from  Ed- 
wards's Botanical  Register,  pi,  4^2,  and  f^m  Maidenf  Useful  Native  Plants  of 
Australia,  p.  564,) 

43681  to  43683. 

From  Madagascar.    Presented  by  Mr.  Eugene  Jaegl^,  director,  Agricul- 
tural Station  of  Ivoloina,  near  Tamatave.    Received  November  8, 1916. 

48581.    Medemia  nobilis  (Hildebr.  and  Wendl.)  Drude.    Phoenicacefle. 
(Bismarckia  nohiUs  Hildebr.  and  Wendl.)        Bismarck's  palm. 

A  tall  fan-shaped  palm  found  in  western  Madagascar,  with  a  stout 
columnar  trunk.  The  compact  foliage  has  a  spread  of  3  meters,  and 
from  the  white-striped  leafstalk  hang  Immense  clusters  of  light-brown 
fruits  about  the  size  of  plums.  (Adapted  from  Wendland,  Botanische 
Zettung,  vol.  S9,  pp,  94,  95.) 

43582.  Laoebstboeuia  bpeciosa  (Muenchh.)  Pers.    hythncesd, 

(L.  floS'tegiiuie  Retz.)  Crape  myrtle. 

A  tree,  50  to  60  feet  in  height,  with  leaves  from  4  to  8  Inches  long  and 
large  panicles  of  flowers  which  vary  from  rose  to  purple  from  morning 
to  evening.  This  is  the  chief  timber  tree  in  Assam  and  eastern  Bengal, 
India,  and  also  in  Burma.  It  occur?  along  river  banks  and  on  low 
swampy  ground  and  is  commonly  cultivated  as  an  avenue  tree.  No  special 
care  is  used  in  growing  this  tree,  which  is  felled  when  from  80  to  50 
years  of  age,  and  the  timber  is  used  for  shipbuilding,  boats,  etc.,  being 
very  durable  under  water.  It  has  been  introduced  into  southern  Cali- 
fornia. (Adapted  from  Watt,  Commercial  Products  of  India,  p,  701,  and 
from  Bailey,  Standard' Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  4,  p,  1775.) 

43583.  LmoMA  alba  (Bory)  O.  F.  Ck)ok.    Phoenicacese.  .  Palm. 

A  slender,  spineless,  Arecalike  palm  found  In  tropical  Asia,- where  it 
grows  to  a  height  of  30  feet  or  more  and  a  diameter  of  8  or  9  inches, 
dilated  at  the  base.  The  leaves  are  8  to  12  feet  long.  Branches  of  the 
spadix  6  to  18  inches  long,  erect  or  slightly  reflexed,  zigzag  when  young. 
By  far  the  best  of  the  genus  and  when  young  a  very  desirable  pinnate 
house  and  table  palm,  deserving  to  be  well  known.  (Adapted  from 
Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  2,  p.  IOO4.) 

43684.    Chayota  EDuiiis  Jacq.    Cucurbitaoeae.  C!liayote. 

(Sechium  edule  Swartz.) 

From  Dorcyville,  La.    Presented  by  Mr.  Leonce  M.  Soniat,  Cedar  Grove 
Plantation.    Beceived  November  20, 1916. 

**  TVo  of  the  fruits  raised  by  a  gentleman  who  lives  on  my  place.    These  are 
a  cross  between  the  green  and  the  white."    (Somat.) 

43686.    DiMocARPUs  lonqan  Lour.    Sapindacese.  Longan. 

(Nephelium  longana  Cambess.) 

From  Paget  East,  Bermuda.     Presented  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Wortley,  director, 
Bermuda  Agricultural  Station.    Received  November  20, 1918. 

Bud  wood  from  the  same  tree  as  seed  of  S.  P.  I.  No.  43338. 
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43586.    Amygdalus  persica  L.    Amygdalaceae.  Peadi 

iPrunu8  pergica  Stokes.) 

From  Nanking,  China.    Presented  by  Mr.  Paul  Jameson,  Americui  cooaL 
Re<:eived  November  22,  19ia 

'*A  complete  assortment  of  seeds  of  all  peaches  grown  in  this  district  It  i? 
the  custom  to  pick  the  fruit  before  it  ripens."    (Jameson.) 

Introduced  for  the  work  of  the  Office  of  Horticultural  and  Pomologiatl  In- 
vestigations. 

43587  to  43689.     Rosa  ^pp.    Hosacese.  Bose. 

From  Kew,  England.    Cuttings  presented  by  Mr.  W.  Watson,  cantor,  Boral 
Botanic  Gardens.    Received  November  20, 1916. 

43687.     Rosa  ferbuginea  VilL 
(Rosa  rubrifolia  Vill.) 

An  erect  shrub,  5  to  7  feet  in  height,  whose  stems  are  covered  with  s 
purplish  bloom  and  are  armed  with  small  decurved  prickles.  The  Inves 
are  composed  of  five  to  seven  beautiful  purplish  red,  smooth  leaflets,  ip 
to  li  inches  in  length.  The  deep-red  flowers  are  1^  inches  wide  aDi 
occur  a  few  in  a  cluster.  The  nearly  globose  red  fruit  is  one-half  t^ 
inch  or  more  long  and  is  smooth.  This  shrub  is  found  in  central  Europe 
especially  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  and  other  mountainoas  regions.  Its 
color  makes  it  a  most  valuable  ornamental  in  the  vegetative  cooditicc. 
and  it  is  very  striking  when  planted  in  groups.  (Adapted  frtHO  Be»^ 
Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  2,  p.  440.) 

43588.     Rosa  moyesii  HemsL  and  Wils. 

A  shrub  6  to  10  feet  in  height,  with  erect  stems  armed  with  stoot,  ptl^. 
broad-based  prickles.  The  leaves  are  from  3  to  6  inches  long  and  are  ^  :> 
posed  of  7  to  18  leaflets,  which  are  dark  green  above  and  pale  giaiio>"^ 
below.  The  flowers,  which  occur  solitary  or  in  pairs,  are  a  lurid  d&rt 
red  and  from  2  to  2i  inches  in  width.  The  red  bottle-shaped  frait2*  ^y 
1^  inches  or  more  long,  with  a  distinct  neck  between  the  body  of  tr 
fruit  and  the  persistent  sepals.  This  rose  is  a  native  of  western  Chi^ 
and  was  first  found  on  the  frontier  of  Tibet  at  an  altitude  of  9,000  '.>*' 
and  over.  It  is  perfectly  han]y  in  the  British  Isles  and  is  remarkable  f  - 
the  color  of  its  petals.  (Adapted  from  Bean,  Trees  and  Shruhs  Sarii  f^ 
the  British  Isles,  vol  2,  p.  4S5.) 

43588.    Rosa  villosa  L. 

(Rosa  pomifera  Herrmann.) 

A  bush  4  to  6  feet  high,  armed  with  scattered,  slender,  but  broad-tojae^. 
prickles  up  to  one-half  an  inch  long.    The  leaves,  which  are  from  4  i  ■ ' 
inches  in  length,  are  composed  of  five  to  seven  leaflets,  which  are  doi:t 
serrate  and  downy  on  both  surfaces.    The  deep  rosy  pink  flowers  are  cr 
21  inches  wide  and  are  produced  in  clusters  of  from  three  to  six.    The  :■ 
red  fruit  is  pear  shaped  or  rounded  and  about  1^  inches  long.    This : 
is  a  native  of  central  Europe  and  has  a  larger  fmlt  than  any  other  bar 
rose.     (Adapted  from  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  Bn' 
Isles,  vol  2 J  p.  439.) 
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43690.    HoLCus  sorghum  verticii4LIfloru8  (Steud.)  Hitchc.    Poa- 

ceae.  Sorghum. 

From  the  Seychelles  Islands.    Presented  by  Mr.  P.  Rlvaly  Dupont,  curator, 
Botanic  Station.    Received  June  22, 1915.    Numbered  November  25,  1916. 

"  Seedsr  of  a  wild  sorghum  collected  at  Anse  aux  Pins,  Mahe,  Seychelles." 
(Duponi.) 

Seed  s^arated  from  S.  P.  I.  No.  40848  and  gSDwn  during  the  season  of  1916. 

43691  and  43692.    Trifouum  pratexse  L.    Fabacese. 

ft 

Bed  clover. 

From  Reading,  England.    Presented  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons.    Received 
November  21,  1916. 

43501.     "  Sutton*8  cow-grasa,  which  invariably  gives  only  one  cutting  In 
the  year  in  this  country  and  lasts  four  to  five  years."    (Sutton.) 

43592.    "  English  red  clover,  the  ordinary  stocls  of  red  clover."   (Sutton.) 

43693.  Passiflora  NAPALENSI8  Wall.    Passifloracese.    Qranadilla. 

From  Lawang,  Java.  Presented  by  Mr.  M.  Buysman.  Received  November 
18,  1916. 

A  glabrous  climbing  plant,  found  up  to  6,000  feet  in  India,  with  slender  angu- 
lar branches  and  distant  leaves.  The  leaves  are  deep  green  above  and  up  to  4 
inches  in  length.  The  small  cup-shaped  flowers  occur  in  lax  few-flowered  cymes, 
and  the  nearly  globular  fruit  is  purplish  and  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea. 
(Adapted  from  Hooker,  Flora  of  British  India,  vol.  2^  p.  600.) 

43694.  DoLiCHos  lablab  L.    Fabacea^.  Bonavist  bean. 

From  Georgetown,  British  Guiana.  Presented  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Waby.  Re- 
ceived November  13,  1916. 

■*•  Var.  Nankinicus.  Secured  through  one  of  the  traveling  Instructors  of  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Agriculture  in  the  County  of  Berbice,  adjoining  the 
County  of  Demerara.  We  use  them  as  a  side  dish,  mixed  with  rice,  and  prefer 
them  to  all  other  bonavists  for  this  purpose."    (Waby,) 

43696  to  43697.    Melilotus  spp.    Fabacese.  Sweet  clover. 

From  Erfurt,  Germany.  Purchased  from  Messrs.  Haage  &  Schmidt,  through 
Mr.  Julius  G.  Lay,  American  consul  general,  Berlin.  Received  November 
14,  1916. 

43595.  Mifl-iLOTrs  neapolftana  Ten. 
(M.  graeilis  DC.) 

An  herb  with  slender  roots  and  a  straight,  slender,  glabrous  stem  6  to 
9  inches  high.  The  leaflets  are  slightly  serrate,  and  the  racemes  are 
straight  and  slender  with  pale-yellow  flowers.  The  pods  are  straight  and 
almost  globular  and  contain  two  seeds.  This  plant  has  been  reported 
from  Frejus  and  Perpignan,  France.  (Adapted  from  DeCandolIe,  Flora 
Francais,  vol.  5,  p.  565.) 

43596.  Melilotus  segetalis  (Brot.)  Seringe. 

An  herb,  sometimes  erect  and  sometimes  lying  along  the  ground,  with 
ovate  leaflets  somewhat  serrate  near  the  bases.    The  flowers  occur  in  lax 
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43595  to  43597— Continued. 

racemes,  and  the  glabrous  pods  are  nearly  round  and  contain  but  a  aiiii'e 
seed.  This  plant  is  found  in  Mediterranean  countries  from  Spain  > 
Palestine  and  in  northern  Africa.  It  differs  from  MelUotus  siulcQtn  ir 
having  fruits  two  or  three  times  as  large.  (Adapted  in  part  from  Oefan 
dolle,  Prodromun  fiyst emails  Xaturalls,  vol.  2,  p.  187.) 

435^.     Meliix)tu8  sulcata  Desf. 

An  annual  herb  with  erect  stems  and  lax,  elongated  racemes  of  ^cia- 
yellow  flowers.  The  rather  small  pods  are  almost  round  and  are  keelfi 
This  plant  has  been  found  growing  in  clay  in  various  places  In  Isi 
Minor.     (Adapted  from  BoinHer,  Flora  Orientalis,  vol.  2.  p.  1%,  1^1) 

48698.     Ilex  paraguariensis  St.  Hil.    AquifoIiacesB. 

Yerbamate. 

From  Concepcion,  Paraguay.     Presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Gwytm.   Re 
ceived  November  21,  1916. 

A  small  evergreen  tree,  native  of  Paraguay  and  Brazil,  whose  leaver  ar-i 
roasted  and  ground  to  make  the  Paraguay  tea  of  commerce.  This  plant  mip* 
be  grown  in  Texas  and  California.  (Adapted  from  Friderici,  Tropenpfian:^^ 
1907,  pp.  776-783.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  43456  for  further  description. 

43699.     NoTHOPANAx  ARBOREUs  (FoFst.)  Seem.    Araliacese. 
(Panax  arboreum  Forst) 

.    From  Avondale,  Auckland,  New  Zealand.    Presented  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Wri;^: 
Avondale  Nursery.    Received  November  22,  1916. 

"  Seeds  of  a  very  pretty  evergreen  shrub  grown  for  its  foliage.  Heijrht  1' 
feet."     ( Wright. ) 

43600.     Garcinia  mangostana  L.    Clusiacesc.  Mangosteen 

From  Zamboanga,  Philippine  Islands.     Presented  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Tlffut;. 
Philippine  Constabulary.    Received  November  22,  1916. 

**  The  present  crop  of  mangosteens  in  Jolo  is  the  poorest  for  several  )>i> 
I  found  only  two  or  three  seeds  in  each  fruit  I  selected  and  these  were  no:  ^ 
good  as  has  been  usual  in  former  crops.  The  next  crop  should  yield  hc. 
excellent  fruits."     (Tiffany.) 

4360 1*     Canarium  ovatum  Engl.    Balsameaceae.  Pili  nut 

From   Manila,   Philippine   Islands.     Presented   by   Mr.   Adn.  Hemau-ii^ 
Director  of  Agriculture.    Received  November  21,  1916. 

A  tree,  native  of  the  Philippines,  with  compound  leaves  and  triangular  drur^ 
containing  one  seed.    These  nuts  are  eaten  throughout  the  eastern  part  of  '- 
world,  and  from  them  is  extracted  an  oil  which  is  used  for  table  purposes  l', 
also  for  burning  in  lamps.     (Adapted  from  notes  of  H.  H.  Botfle,  o**'«^5 
horticulturist,  Bureau  of  Agriculture^  Manila.) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  38372  for  further  data. 

43602.    Persea  Americana  Mill.    Lauracese.  Avocadc 

(P.  gratissima  Gaertn.  f.) 

From  Guatemala.    Cuttings  collected  by  Mr.  Wilson  Popenoe,  Agricnit  ~ 
Explorer  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,    Received  November.  - 
to  June,  1917. 
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(Nob.  71,  127,  149.  Avocado  No.  7.)  IsMcal.  Several  people  have  recom- 
mended tills  variety  as  a  fmit  of  anusaally  floe  quality.  Ripe  fruits  of  the 
variety  have  not  been  8e«i  by  me. 

"  The  parent  tree  Is  growing  in  the  patio  of  the  Masonic  Building,  7a  Avenida 
Norte  No.  4,  Guatemala.  The  elevation  here  is  4,900  feet.  Apparently  the  tree 
is  quite  old,  at  least  50  years,  as  it  is  60  feet  high,  with  the  trunk  more  than 
2  feet  thlcl£  at  the  base.  The  crown  is  dense  and  seems  to  be  in  vigorous  condi- 
tion. The  bud  wood  is  excellent,  having  well-developed  eyes  which  are  not 
inclined  to  drop  and  leave  a  blind  bud.  Everything  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
variety  is  oval  to  broadly  obovoid  in  form.  The  caretaker  states  that  it  is 
formed,  vigorous,  and  not  unusually  brittle. 

"Avocados  growing  at  this  elevation  in  Guatemala  are  not  subjected  to  severe 
frosts,  but  should  be  as  hardy  as  the  average  of  the  Guatemalan  race. 

"  The  tree  did  not  produce  any  fruit  in  1916,  but  it  flowered  heavily  early  in 
1917  and  set  a  large  crop  of  fruit;  which  promises  to  remain  on  the  tree  to 
maturity.  According  to  the  caretaker  who  lives  on  the  property,  the  season  of 
rit>ening  is  from  March  to  July.  The  fruit  Is  not  at  its  best  until  May.  If  this 
is  actually  the  case,  the  variety  can  probably  be  considered  rather  late  in  season 
of  ripening. 

"  Judging  from  the  young  fruits  on  the  tree  at  this  time  (July  20,  1916),  the 
variety  is  oval  to  broadly  obovoid  in  form.  The  caretaker  states  that  it  is 
about  a  pound  in  weight  when  mature  and  dull  purple  in  color  when  ripe.  The 
surface  is  strongly  pebbled,  the  skin  moderately  thick,  woody,  and  brittle.  I  am 
inclined  to  suspect  that  the  seed  may  be  undesirably  large,  but  this  can  not  be 
definitely  ascertained  at  the  present  time.  Don  Pedro  Brunj  and  others  tell  me 
that  the  flesh  is  of  rich  yellow  color,  unusually  buttery  in  consistency,  and  very 
rich  in  flavor. 

"  This  variety  should  not  be  propagated  extensively  until  it  has  fruited  in  the 
United  States,  since  it  is  included  in  this  collection  solely  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Guatemalans  who  are  familiar  with  it."     (Popenoe.) 

43603  to  43606.    Persea  americana  Mill.     Lauracese.    Avocado. 

(P.  gratissima  Gaertn.  f.) 

From  Tegucigalpa,   Honduras.     Presented   by   Mr.   Clarence  W.   Martin. 
Received  November  24, 1916.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Martin. 

43603.  "  CoJorados.  Red  aguacates,  largest  and  hardiest  variety  of 
Honduras.    Stands  all  degrees  of  climate  in  Honduras,  cold  and  hot. 

■  Grown  at  72**  F.,  mean  temperature.    Pear  shaped." 

43604.  "Morefio.  A  mottled  green  and  brown  skin.  The  fruit  is  almost 
perfectly  round  and  not  pear  shaped.  From  3,000  feet  altitude.  Mean 
temperature  here  72**  F." 

43605.  '*  Negros.  Black  aguacates.  From  a  cool  altitude  of  3,500  feet 
This  is  a  round  aguacate.    Grown  at  72**  F.,  mean  temperature." 

43606.  "  Verdes,  A  small  green  aguacate.  Most  sought  after  of  all,  on 
account  of  its  better  flavor.  Pear  shaped,  long  necked.  Grown  at 
72**  F." 

43607  to  43632. 

From  Mandalay,  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Sawyer,  assistant  botanist. 
Received  November  20,  1916.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Sawyer. 

43607  to  43628.     Holcus  sorghum  L.    Poaceae.  Sorghum. 

(Sorghum  vulgare  Pers.) 
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43607  to  43632— Continued. 

43607  to  43612.     "  Burmese  dry-zone  sorghums,  from  tbe  Meik:u 
District." 
43607.     "  No.  lA.    Pyaung-pyu-gaU,    Used  as  fodder." 
4360a    "  No.  2A.    Pyaung-ni-gaU.     Used  as  fodder.** 

43609.  "  No.  3A-    Pyaung'Shtc^'tca.    Used  as  fodder." 

43610.  "  No.  4A.    Sdn-pyaung.    Used  as  grain  and  eaten  v. 
man  and  cattle.*' 

43611.  "  No.  5A.    Kdn^pyaung,  white.    Used  as  grain  and  f*: 
der." 

43612.  "  No.  6A.    Pyaung-net,    Used  as  fodder." 

43613  to  43628.     "  Indian  varieties  of  sorghum." 

49613.     "No.  IB.    Saloo.    From    Central   ProTinces;  used  t* 
grain." 

43614.  "No.  2B.    CoUier,    From  Central  Province;  nsi^i  tf 
fodder." 

43615.  "  No.  8B.    DukuH.    From   Poona    (Dekkan) ;  used  :. 
grain." 

43616.  "No.  4B.    HundL    From    Poona    (Dekkan);  nseii  »* 
grain." 

43617.  "No.  5B.     Nilwa.    From    Poona    (Dekkan);  uwi  :^ 
fodder." 

436ia     "  No.  6B.     Peria  Manjal  CholarrK    From  Madras.' 

43619.  "No.  7B.    Palpu  Jonna.    From  Madras;  used  iL<  ^ 
der." 

43620.  "  No.  8B.     Oiddu    Jonna,    From    Kumool    (Madns 
used  as  grain." 

43621.  "No.  9B.     Cherukupatsa  Jonna,     From  Kumool  '>^| 
dras) ;  used  as  grain." 

43622.  "  No.  lOB.     Telia    Jonna.    From    Bellary    (Madra* 
used  as  grain." 

43623.  "  No.  IIB.    Patcha  Jonna.    From   Bellary   (Madrr 
used  as  grain." 

43624..    "  No.  12B.    Pedda  Jonna,    From   Nandyal   (Madri? 
used  as  fodder." 

43625.  "  No.  13B.     Sweet  Juar.     From  LyaUpur  (Punja^ 

43626.  "No.  14B.     Andkri.     From    Cawnpore    (United  l"^ 
Inces)  ;  used  for  grain  and  fodder." 

43627.  "No.  15B.     Baicni.    From    Cawnpore     (United   Y^ 
inces)  ;  use<l  as  grain." 

4362a     "  No.  16B.    Dodania.    From   Cawnpore    (United  V^ 
inces)  ;  used  as  grain  and  fodder." 

43629.  Eleusine  coRACANA  (L.)  Gaertn.    Poaceee.  Bag!  s^' 
"No.    10.     Sdt-^.    From    Koilpattl    (Madras);   used   for  grains 

fodder." 

43630.  Chaetochloa  italica  (L.)  Scrlbn.    Poacese.  If^ 
CSetaria  italica  Beau  v.) 

"No.  2C.     Sdt.     From  Meiktila  District,  Burmese  dry  zone;  ua^ 
grain  and  fodder." 
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43607  to  43632— Continued. 

43681.  Panicum  miliaceum  L.    Poaceee.  Proso. 

"  No.  3C.  Ln.  From  Meiktila  District,  Burmese  dry  zone ;  used  for 
grain  and  fodder." 

43682.  Panicum  miliaceum  L.    Poacefis.  Proso. 

"  No.  4C.  Lfi.  From  Monywa,  Burmese  dry  zone ;  used  as  grain  and 
fodder." 

43633.    JuNiPERus  PACHYPHLOEA  ToFi'.    PinacesB.  Juniper. 

Prom  New  Mexico.    CoUected  by  Dr.  David  Griffiths,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry'.    Received  November  23,  1916. 

"  CoUected  in  the  Organ  Mountains,  October  9,  1916."     (Griffltha,) 

A  large  tree,  often  50  to  60  feet  high,  with  a  short  trunk  3  to  5  feet  In  diameter 
and  smooth,  reddish  brown  bark.  The  leaves  are  bluish  green,  and  the  flowers 
appear  in  February  and  March.  The  large,  reddish  brown  fruits  contain  a 
thick,  dry,  mealy  flesh  and  are  gathered  and  eaten  by  the  Indians.  The  wood  is 
light  and  soft  and  not  strong.  This  tree  is  found  on  dry,  arid  mountain  slopes 
at  elevations  of  4,000  to  6,000  feet  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United  States 
and  northwestern  Mexico.  (Adapted  from  Sargent,  Manual  of  the  Trees  of 
North  America,  pp,  90,  91.) 

43634  and  43635.    Jasminum  spp.    Oleaeese.  Jasmine. 

BYom  Kew,  England.    Cuttings  presented  by  Sir  David  Prain,  director, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens.    Received  November  22,  1916. 

43634.  Jasminttm  revolutum  Sims. 

A  nearly  evergreen  shrub  of  a  lax,  spreading  habit,  being  the  stoutest 
of  the  cultivated  jasmines.  The  dull,  very  dark  green  leaves  are  com- 
posed of  from  three  to  seven  leaflets,  and  the  fragrant,  yellow  flowers 
are  produced  in  terminal  corymbs  of  6, 12,  or  more  together.  This  shrub 
is  a  native  of  Afghanistan  and  the  northwestern  Himalayas.  (Adapted 
from  Bea/n,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  1,  pp.  661, 
662). 

43635.  Jasminum  wallichianum  Lindl. 

A  nearly  evergreen  shrub,  with  slender,  angled,  smooth  branchlets  and 
alternate  leaves  compo^  of  from  7  to  13  leaflets  up  to  11  inches  in 
length.  The  yellow  flowers  are  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  long  and 
are  produced  either  singly  or  in  clusters  of  three.  This  shrub  is  a  native 
of  Nepal,  India,  and  has  been  cultivated  in  England  since  1812.  (Adapted 
from  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  1,  p.  626.) 

43636.     SoLANUM  MELONGENA  L.    Solanacese.  Eggplant. 

From  Westfleld,  N.  J.    Presented  by  Dr.  R.  S.  Keelor.    Received  November 
27,  1916. 

"  The  Japanese  eggplant  of  the  long-fruited  variety,  grown  from  seed  in  my 
own  garden  at  Westfleld,  N.  J.,  from  seed  imported  from  Japan.  This  variety 
of  eggplant  is  very  fruitful  and  possesses  fine  keeping  qualities.  In  fact,  I 
still  have  some  of  them  on  hand  and  find  them  very  good  eating,  although  they 
were  picked  from  the  garden  five  weeks  ago,  after  having  been  exposed  to  four 
or  five  rather  severe  frosts  and  a  temperature  as  low  as  36°  F."     {Keelor.) 
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43637.  Leugaena  glauca  (L.)  Benth.    Mimosacese. 

From  Miami,  Fla.    Presented  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Richmond.    Received  NoretiV- 
28,  19ie. 

"A  shrub  which  grows  10  feet  high.    The  plants  sprang  up,  grew  6  feet,  ar 
fruited  after  we  supposed  every  root  had  been  eradicated."    {RiehmaUj 

43638.  Xakthosoma  sp.    Aracese.  Tantk 

From  Rama,  Nicaragua.    Presented  by  Mr.  Carlos  Berger.    Rec^ved  V-^ 
vember  28,  1916. 

"  Tubers  of  the  supposed  Palma  yautia.  This  plant  has  the  pecalinntT  >< 
drying  up  during  the  dry  season,  like  Dorstenia  contrayerva  and  several  *>:!>: 
plants,  all  of  which  dry  up  here  in  January,  when  it  still  rains,  and  stay  x 
during  the  whole  so-called  dry  season,  even  though  it  be  really  dry  ook  i 
month  or  so,  and  despite  the  fact  that  the  mounds  seldom  dry  out,  except  in  ^- 
unusually  dry  season,  about  once  in  ten  years.  This  induces  me  to  believe  'b* 
these  plants  have  emigrated  from  the  interior  of  Nicaragua,  where  tbert*  N  i 
well-defined  dry  season  and  where  they  may  have  acquired  the  habit  of  dryr: 
up  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year.**    {Berger.) 

43639  to  48641.     So j a  max  (L.)  Piper.    Fabacea?.       Soybean 

{Glycine  hispida  Maxim.) 
From  Canton,  China.    Presented  by  the  American  consul  general,  thr-':-^ 
the  Department  of  Commerce.    Received  November  27,  1916l 

"  Four  varieties  of  beans  are  grown  in  the  Canton  consular  district :  f- 
black,  the  red,  the  yellow,  and  the  so-called  white.  These  beans  are  mltivdr'- 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tsochiang  and  the  Yuchiang,  in  Kwangst  Tbe  >< 
varieties  are  said  to  come  from  near  Slangshui  and  Lungchow  in  the  ^<''-- 
western  part  of  the  Province.  The  actual  acreage  under  cultivation  can  no:  •^ 
estimated,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  beans  are  not  cultivated  in  any  •:' 
district  but  in  many  places  and  in  small  patches  of  from  1  to  3  mou.  (Tbe  n 
varies  in  different  parts  of  China ;  in  Canton  4.847  mou  equal  1  acre)**  (Fr-- 
Consular  Report,  November  7,  1916,  p,  504,) 

43689.     "  White  hmn.    The  white  bean  is  called  by  the  Chinese  cU- 
or  pearJrshaped  bean«     It  is  grown  principally  in  the  Provinct  ■ 
Kwangsi,   although  certain  quantities   are  produced  in  Kwanpt  - 
Yunnan,  and  Kwelchow  Provinces,  which  are  within  this  consular  .nr  • 
diction."    {Consular  Report,  November  J,  1916,  p.  504.) 

43640.    "  Black  beans.'*  43641.     "  Yellow  beans." 

43642  to  43671. 

From  Cairo,  Egypt    Seeds  presented  by  the  director.  Horticultural  li 
sion,  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Gizeh  Branch.    Received  November  10.  V/ 

4364S2.    Acacia  scobpioides  (L.)  W.  F.  Wight    MImosaceffi.        Ba 
{A,  arahica  Willd.) 
A  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  gray  branchlets,  and  leaves  compoj*'J 
10  to  20  pairs  of  leaflets.    The  flowers  are  in  groups  of  two  to  five, 
the  flat,  gray-downy  pods  are  from  3  to  6  inches  long.    This  plant  is  f  ■ 
extensively  in  India ;  also  in  Arabia  and  Europe.    The  gum  (Indian : 
arable)  which  exudes  from  the  tree  is  of  great  commercial  value  an^ 
used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.    The  gum  is  usually  obtained  vi' 
tapping.    The  pure  pale  gum  comes  only  from  healthy  trees  and  c- 


^ 

•r." 
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favorable  circumstances ;  long  exposure  to  dampness  or  rain  darkens  the 
gum,  and  gnarled  or  diseased  stems  produce  only  the  inferior  darker  gum. 
This  gum  is  used  In  calic^  printing  and  in  all  other  industries  where  a 
mucilage  Is  necessary.  The  bark  of  this  tree  as  well  as  the  pods  is  exten- 
sively used  in  India  as  a  tanning  material,  and  the  wood  is  much  valued 
on  account  of  its  hardness  and  durability.  It  may  be  raised  from  seeds. 
(Adapted  from  Watt,  Commercial  Products  of  India,  pp,  2-8,  and  from 
Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  1,  pp.  J88-i89.) 

43643.     Gaesalpinia  pectin ata  Cav.    Cfiesalpiniacese.  '      Tara. 

(C,  tinctoria  Domb.) 

An  erect  shrub  or  small  tree,  native  of  Peru,  where  it  grows  at  altitudes 
from  8,000  to  10,000  feet  In  the  vicinity  of  Lima,  Peru,  the  pods  are  used 
as  a  tanning  material. 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  41323. 


Caesai«pinta  sepiaria  Roxb.     Csesalpiniaceie. 

A  tree  found  ascending  to  4,000  feet  in  the  Himalayas,  distributed 
throughout  tropical  Asia,  and  also  introduced  into  tropical  America.  It 
is  covered  with  numerous  small  pale-brown  prickles  and  has  rather 
narrow  glabrous  leaves  about  a  foot  long.  The  bright-yellow  flowers 
occur  in  simple,  lax  racemes  from  1  to  2  feet  long,  and  the  pods  are  less 
than  2  inches  long,  are  bard,  and  clothed  with  very  small  deciduous 
bristles.     (Adapted  from  Hooker,  Flora  of  British  India,  vol.  2,  p.  256.) 

43645.  Gaiixiea  nutans  (Pers.)  Skeels.    Mlmosacete. 
(Dichrostachys  nutans  Benth.) 

A  spiny  much-contorted  shrub  or  small  tree,  native  of  central  Africa. 
The  Acaclallke  leaves  are  composed  of  5  to  10  pairs  of  pinnse,  each  with  10 
to  20  pairs  of  leaflets.  The  flowers  occur  in  dense  axillary  spikes,  the 
upper  ones  sulphur  yellow  and  the  lower  ones  rosy  lilac.  The  pod  is 
twisted  and  is  about  a  third  of  an  inch  wide.  This  shrub  has  been 
introduce<l  into  southern  California.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard 
Cyclopedia  bf  Horticulture,  vol.  2,  p.  lOQS.) 

43646.  Cajan  indicum  Spreng.     Fabaceae.  Pigeon  pea. 

A  shrub  3  to  10  feet  high,  cultivated  in  the  Tropics  for  the  nutritious 
peas.  The  flowers  are  yellow  and  maroon,  and  the  pods  are  hairy  and 
pealike.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture, 
vol.  2,  p.  613.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  41646  for  previous  introduction. 

43647.  Callistemon  speciosus  (Sims)  DC.     Myrtaceae.       Bottle-brush. 
(Metrosideros  speciosus  Sims.) 

A  large  shrub,  native  of  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  but  cultivated  In 
the  British  Isles  and  in  the  United  States.  The  leaves  are  lance  shaped, 
with  prominent  midribs,  and  the  bright  red  flowers  occur  in  terminal 
spikes  from  2  to  6  inches  long.  The  golden  yellow  of  the  anthers  con- 
trasting with  the  dark  red  fllaments  makes  this  a  beautiful  ornamental. 
It  may  be  grown  anywhere,  except  in  places  subject  to  frosts.  ( Adapted 
from  Curtis* »  Botanical  Magazine,  pi.  1761,  and  from  Bailey,  Standard 
Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  2,  p.  630.) 
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4364&     Cassia  cobtmbosa  Lam.    Cffisalpinlaceffi. 

A  very  handsome  shrub,  native  of  Argentina,  but  introduced  and  rul:i- 
vated  in  the  British  Isles  and  the  middle  portion  of  the  United  States.  I* 
attains  a  height  of  4  to  10  feet,  and  the  leaves  are  composed  of  tliret*  i'^> 
of  leaflets.  In  the  spring  the  branches  are  clothed  with  numerous  a^rp.- 
of  bright-yellow  flowers.  This  is  one  of  the  best-known  garden  si.H,i->. 
being  an  excellent  conservatory  plant  for  spring,  summer,  and  aur-.r . 
bloom.  (Adapted  from  BailcVi  Standard  CyclopedUi  of  JforticuUurr,  rr. 
2,  p.  680j  and  from  FlorisW  Exchange,  July  27,  1912.) 

43649.  Cassia  didymobotrya  Fres.    Cffisalpiniaceie. 

A  woody  plant,  native  of  Abyssinia,  with  leaves  composed  of  fiv**  r 
seven  pairs  of  leaflets.    The  flowers  occur  in  racemes  growing  fron  :L- 
upper  axils,  the  petals  being  painted  by  the  thick,  colored  nerve?  at: 
veina    The   slender   pods  are  compressed.     (Adapted  from  Frr^f.'". 
Flora,  vol.  22,  p.  53, 1839.) 

43650.  Cassia  eremophila  A.  Cunn.    Csesalpiniaceie. 
(0.  nemophila  A.  Cunn.) 

A  woody  plant,  found  in  all  the  colonies  of  Australia  except  Tasiu:;!:^. 
The  leaves  are  comx>osed  of  two  pairs  of  very  narrow  leaflets,  and  it- 
pods  are  very  smooth.  In  Australia  both  the  pods  and  the  leaves  of  il» 
plant  are  eaten  by  -stock.  (Adapted  from  Maiden,  Useful  yatire  Pi-:''' 
of  Australia,  p.  47.) 

43651.  Citharkxylum  quadbangulabe  Jacq.    Verbenaceje. 

A  large  tree,  native  of  the  West  Indies,  with  permanently  4-aL:l^^ 
branches  and  opposite,  entire,  serrate  leaves.  The  small  white  tnlor ..* 
flowers  occur  in  racemes,  and  the  fruit  is  a  fleshy  drupe.  This  tree  n:i:'- 
prove  to  be  a  good  ornamental  for  the  northern  part  of  the  United  S!:/t- 
(Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  ro/.  ■?  .' 
778.) 

43662,    Clebodendrum  indicum  (L.)   Druce.    Verbenaceie. 
(C.  siphonanthtis  R.  Br.) 

A  shrub,  2  to  8  feet  high,  rather  openly  branched,  with  oppi»si:e  ' 
verticlllate  narrow  notched  leaves.  The  white  flowers,  •which  (x^'iir  : 
very  large  terminal  racemes,  have  tubes  3  to  4  inches  long.  The  frui*  > 
a  showy  red  and  purple  berry,  which  persists  a  long  time.  TMs  rf^"; 
is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies  and  Is  also  hardy  in  Florida.  (Adart.- 
from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  2,  p.  801.) 

43653.  Arecastrvm  romanzoffianum  (Cham.)   Becc.    Phflftnlcai'^'^ 
(Cocos  romanzofjtana  Cham.)  ^*^ 

This  coconut  palm  is  found  In  Santa  Catharina,  Brazil,  and  bea^  - 
fibrous  fruit,  which  Is  eaten,  altliough  containing  insipid  juice.    But  "^- 
seed  is  contained  in  this  fruit,  which  is  said  to  be  about  the  slzt- 1-' 
walnut.    The  spadlx  is  about  6  feet  in  length.     (Adapted  from  C^'" 
Voyage  Pittoresque  Autour  du  Monde,  p.  5.) 

43654.  CoBDiA  myxa  L.    Boraginacea*.  Sebes:«:^ 
A  moderate-sized  deciduous  tree,  found  In  tropical  Asia  and  AustrJ^ 

with  oval  leaves  and  thick,  rough  bark.  The  wood  Is  soft  and  ii  s-  - 
to  have  furnished  the  lumber  from  which  the  mummy  cases  were  nu.^ 
In  India  it  is  used  for  boat  building,  gunstocks,  and  agricultural  'm " 
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ments;  it  Is  an  excellent  fuel.  The  bark  Is  made  into  ropes  and  the 
fiber  is  used  for  calking  boats.  The  fruits  are  succulent  and  mucilaginous 
and  when  young  are  eaten  as  vegetables  or  pickled.  They  have  also  been 
employed  as  pectoral  medicines.  (Adapted  from  Maiden,  Useful  Native 
Plants  of  Australia,  pp.  19,  165,  407,  620,  639,  and  from  Gamble,  Manual 
of  Indian  Timbers,  p.  270.) 

43655.    Genista  raetam  Forsk.    Fabacese.  Betem. 

(Retama  raetam  Webb.) 

A  simple-leaved  shrub,  from  1  to  3  meters  in  height,  foxmd  everywhere 
on  the  sand  dunes  in  various  places  in  Egypt ;  also  in  Tunis,  Algeria,  etc. 
It  is  densely  branched,  and  the  leaves  are  about  5  mm.  long.  The  sessile 
white  flowers,  one  to  five  in  a  cluster,  are  about  a  centimeter  long;  the 
pods  are  inflated  and  abruptly  beaked.  The  bitter  roots  are  made  into  a 
decoction  which  is  used  by  the  Arabs  as  a  heart  stimulant.  The  plant, 
after  maceration  in  water,  is  applied  to  wounds  as  a  curative.  (Adapted 
from  Forskdl,  Flora  Aegyptico-Arabica,  p.  214,  and  from  Muschler, 
Manual  Flora  of  Egypt,  vol,  1,  p.  JflS.) 

43856.    Gmeuna  arbobea  Roxb.    Verbenacese.  Gumh&r. 

A  large  tree,  occurring  over  a  large  part  of  India,  but  nowhere  plenti- 
ful, being  found  up  to  5,0(X>  feet  altitude  in  moist  places.  It  reaches  a 
height  of  over  1(X)  feet  and  a  diameter  of  about  5  feet  and  is  found  in 
deciduous  forests  in  moist,  fertile  valleys.  It  has  smooth  gray  bark  and 
loses  its  leaves  in  hot  weather.  While  the  leaves  are  off,  the  flowers 
appear,  followed  a  little  later  by  the  new  leaves.  The  wood  is  yellowish 
or  white,  not  very  hard,  but  light  and  strong,  with  a  handsome  luster. 
As  it  is  easily  worked  and  takes  varnish  well,  it  is  used  for  dugout 
canoes,  furniture,  carriages,  toys,  dolls,  etc.  In  Madras  the  juice  of  the 
root  is  used  in  cases  of  dysentery.  The  tree  is  often  planted  in  avenues 
and  can  readily  be  raised  from  seeds.  (Adapted  from  Rodger,  Forest 
Bulletin  (.India)  No.  16,  19JS.) 

43657.  Jatbopha  citbcas  L.    Euphorbiacese.^ 

A  large  shrub  or  tree,  up  to  15  feet  in  height,  found  throughout  tropical 
America  and  Africa.  It  has  long-petioled  leaves,  somewhat,  three  to  five 
lobed,  like  the  English  ivy.  The  flowers  are  small  and  yellowish  green, 
occurring  in  many-flowered  cymes.  From  the  seeds  there  is  obtained  by 
hot  pressing  an  oil  of  great  commercial  value.  Medicinally  it  is  similar 
in  its  action  to  croton  oil,  but  is  a  milder  laxative.  Large  quantities  are 
imported  into  Europe  for  soap  manufacture  and  for  lighting  purposes. 
It  is  said  to  be  especially  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  transparent 
soap  for  dressing  woolen  cloths.  As  a  drying  oil  it  is  also  ver>'  valuable. 
The  chief  supply  of  this  oil  {Oleum  in  female)  now  comes  from  the  Cape 
Yerde  Islands,  where  the  Portuguese  Government  is  making  large  planta- 
tions of  purgueira,  as  it  is  known,  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard 
Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  3,  p.  1720,  and  from  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Intelligence,  p.  278,  April,  1911.) 

43658.  Kalanchoe  mabmorata  Baker.    Crassulacese. 
{K.  grandiflora  A.  Rich.) 

A  very  stout  low-branching  shrub,  native  to  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia. 
The  oval  succulent  leaves  are  pale  green,  blotched  with  purple ;  the  young 
leaves  are  orange-green  with  blood-red  spots ;  all  of  the  leaves  are  crenate. 
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The  creamy  white  flowers,  each  more  than  2  Inches  long,  are  Id  large  && 
pound  panicles.  (Adapted  from  Ocrdenersl  Chronide,  vol.  12,  Sept.  li 
1892,  and  from  Curtis' 8  Botanical  Magazine,  pi.  7SSS.) 

43659.  MiCBOGOs  latesifloba  L.    TIllace«e. 
{Orewia  asiatica  L.) 

A  small  tree,  native  of  tropical  Africa  and  India,  with  ronndlsh  serrsir 
leaves  from  2  to  7  inches  long.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  the  frm:  i< 
a  round,  hairy  drupe  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  The  leaves  and  the  fnit^ 
are  said  to  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  dyspepsia  and  diarrhea.  (Adipi'*! 
from  Hooker,  Flora  of  British  India,  vol.  1,  p.  S86,  and  from  Dnffendf/r^ 
Heilp/lanaen,  p.  419.) 

43660.  MoNTANOA  HiBisciFOLiA  (Beuth.)  C.  Koch.    Asteracoe. 

One  of  the  tree  daisies  of  Central  America,  which  Is  easily  distinguish^ 
by  its  five  to  seven  lobed,  opposite,  entire  leaves.  It  is  easily  cnltivatei 
the  seeds  being  started  Indoors  and  the  plants  transferred  to  the  open  :•■: 
foliage  effects.  It  may  also  be  propagated  by  cuttings.  (Adapted  frc 
Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  4,  p.  20Bk,  and  fnvi 
Koch,  Wochenachrift  des  Vereines  zur  Beforderung  des  Onrtenhauri 
vol.  7,  p.  407.) 

43661.  Pavonia  spinifex  (L.)  Oav.    Malvacefe. 

A  weak-growing  shrub,  sometimes  attaining  the  height  of  20  feet,  bt 
with  a  slender  stem  and  few  upright  branches.  The  alternate  leaves  an- 
oval  heart  shaped,  crenate,  and  hairy  on  both  sides.  The  lai?e  yell  -^ 
flowers  are  odorless.  This  shrub  is  a  native  of  South  America  and  ii  • ' 
horticultural  value  for  its-  flowers.  (Adapted  ftrom  Botanical  Reifiii(r. 
pi.  339,  and  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  r^/  ' 
p.  2489^) 

43662.  PoNQAM  pinnata  (L.)  W.  F.  Wight.     Fabaceffi. 
(Pongamia  glabra  Vent.) 

A  tall,  erect  tree  or  climber  with  glabrous  branches  and  leayes,  tU 
latter  composed  of  five  to  seven  opposite  leaflets.  The  flowers  occa:  '- 
simple  axillary  racemes,  and  the  woody,  glabrous  pods  are  up  to  li 
inches  long.  This  species  is  a  native  of  tropical  Asia  and  Australia  ^-- 
was  first  introduced  into  the  United  States  in  1910.  The  yellovr,  toa.-t 
close-grained  wood  is  prettily  marked  and  might  be  used  for  chair  mii 
Ing.  In  India  an  oil  is  extracted  from  the  seeds,  which  is  used  a*  ^ 
illuminant  and  as  an  application  in  skin  diseases.  A  poultice  made  of  •1'^ 
leaves  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  ulcers.  The  ash  of  the  wood  is  a  dyeir? 
material.  Owing  to  its  handsome  foliage,  this  tree  is  used  as  an  ^^th 
mental  in  the  Southern  States.  (Adapted  from  Maiden,  Useful  \«^> 
Plants  of  Australia,  pp.  200,  591,  and  from  Bailey,  Standard  Ctfclope^' 
of  Horticulture,  vol.  5,  p.  2753.) 

43663.  Sapindtjs  vitiensis  A.  Gray.     SapindacesB. 

A  tree  about  30  feet  in  height,  with  warty  bark  on  the  branchlets  s' 
with  leaves  composed  of  three  to  four  pairs  of  shiny  green  leaflets  al-' 
4  inches  long.    The  numerous  flowers  occur  in  large  terminal  panic.-^ 
but   are   small   and   white  and   apparently   not   of  ornamental  valu^ 
Found  in  the  Fiji  Islands  on  leeward  coasts.    (Adapted  from  Oraif,  T.  ^ 
Exploring  Expedition,  Botany,  vol.  1,  pp.  251,  252.) 
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43664.     ScHiNUB  TEREBiNTHiFotius  Raddi.    Anacardlaceee. 

A  small  evergreen  tree,  native  of  Braxil,  with  alternate  leaves  com- 
posed of  two  to  seven  pairs  of  oblong,  sessile  leaflets  with  serrate  mar- 
gins. The  flowers  occur  in  terminal  panicles  and  are  followed  by  globose 
vermilion  fruits.  All  parts  of  this  tree,  and  especially  the  bark,  are  more 
or  less  resinous;  the  native  fishermen  smear  this  resin  on  their  nets  to 
protect  them  from  the  water.  The  leaves  are  used  as  an  application 
to  wounds  and  sores.  In  Minas  Geraes  the  young  twigs  are  used  as 
toothbrushes,  cleaning  the  teeth  and  hardening  the  gums.  (Adapted  from 
Rodrigues,  Hortua  FlunUnensUf  p.  102.) 

48665.     SoLANuic  macbanthxtic  Dunal.    Solanaceee. 

An  ornam^ital  tree,  native  of  Brazil,  attaining  a  height  of  12  to  14 
feet  and  probably  more.  The  ample,  alternate  leaves,  with  acutely  lobed 
margins,  have  priclcly  veins.  These  prickles  become  large  and  stout  on 
the  lower  surface,  especially  on  the  midrib.  The  flowers,  which  occur 
in  axillary  racemes,  are  large  and  pale  lilac  in  color,  with  darker  dashes 
and  pale  lines.  This  tree  has  long  been  cultivated  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kew.  It  Is  readily  propagated  from  cuttings.  (Adapted  from 
Curtis'8  Botanical  Magazine,  pi.  ^i58.) 

43666.  Spabtium  junceum  L.    Fabaceae.  Spanish  broom. 

A  tall  shrub  of  rather  gaunt  habit,  native  of  southern  Europe,  with 
erect,  cylindrical,  rushlike  stems,  smooth  and  dark  green,  which  take 
the  place  of  leaves.  The  leaves  are  very  few  and  deciduous,  and  the 
ftragrant  flowers,  which  occur  in  terminal  racemes  up  to  18  inches  in 
length,  are  of  a  rich  glowing  yellow.  The  pods  are  from  IJ  to  3  Inches 
long  and  contain  from  5  to  12  seeds.  This  shrub  is  grown  for  its  showy 
flowers,  which  appear  from  .Tune  to  September,  and  also  for  the  fiber, 
which  is  obtained  from  the  branchlets  by  maceration.  This  fiber  is* 
worked  up  into  thread,  cordage,  etc.  The  plant  must  be  raised  from 
seeds  and  kept  in  pots  until  ready  to  be  set  out  (Adapted  from  Bean, 
Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol  2,  pp,  522,  52S.) 

43667.  Sphaeralcea  umbellata  (Cav.)  Don.    Malvacese. 
(Mdlva  umbellata  Cav.) 

A  woody  plant,  native  of  Mexico,  attaining  a  height  of  a  foot  and  a 
half,  covered  with  dense  hairs.  The  heart-shaped  leaves  are  somewhat 
seven  lobed  and  dark  green,  and  its  numerous  scarlet  flowers  occur  in 
clusters  of  three,  or  rarely  of  four  or  five.  (Adapted  from  Edwards* s 
Botanical  Register,  vol,  19,  p.  1608,) 

43668.  Tebminaua  abjuna  (Roxb.)  Wight  and  Am.    Gombretacese. 

•  A  very  large  tree  with  smooth  green  or  whitish  bark  found  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  streams  throughout  central  and  southern  India. 
The  leaves  are  narrowly  oblong  and  up  to  9  inches  in  length.  The 
flowers,  which  appear  in  April  and  May,  occur  in  terminal  panicles,  and 
the  fruit  is  a  5-wlnged  drupe  about  2  inches  long.  This  tree  yields  a 
clear,  transparent  gum,  which  is  used  as  a  drug  in  northern  India ;  the 
bark  is  used  as  a  dye  and  for  tanning,  and  the  wood,  which  is  apt  to 
split  in  seasoning,  is  used  for  cart^  and  agricultural  implements.  The 
ash  from  this  wood  contains  a  very  high  percentage  of  lime.  (Adapted 
from  Watt,  Commercial  Products  of  India,  p.  107,  and  from  Beddome, 
Flora  Sylvatica  of  India,  vol  1,  pi,  28.) 
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4d669.    Thbtallis  bbasilienbis  L.    Malpighlaceee. 
-     {Cktlphimia  hrasUiensis  Juss.) 

A  shrab,  native  of  BrazU,  with  reddish,  oval,  lance-shaped  leaves  abosr 
1  inch  long  and  small  yellow  flowers  in  short,  lax  panides.  TUs  omit- 
mental  plant  has  been  introduced  into  California,  where  Its  bright  flower* 
make  it  very  attractive.  In  Brazil  it  is  called  Rcsedd  amareUo  and  f  ia- 
tureira.  The  flowering  season  is  from  September  to  December. 
(Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol  J.  t. 
JS12,  and  from  Rodrigucs,  Hortus  FluminenHSy  p,  62.) 

43670.  Toon  A  ciliata  Roemer.     Mellaceae.  Toon  tree. 
{Cedrela  toona  Roxb.) 

A  large  deciduous  tree,  found  chiefly  near  streams  in  trDptcal  $nV 
Himalayan  regions.  The  wood  obtained  from  this  important  timtxr  trvt 
is  not  eaten  by  white  ants  and  is  very  durable. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  43288  for  further  description. 

43671.  WiQANDiA  CABACASANA  H.  B.  K.     HydrophyllacefB. 

A  shrubby  tropical  plant  with  a  green  hairy  stem  and  alternate  m^ty 
hairy  leaves  5  to  6  inches  long.  The  large,  pale-violet  flowers  are  bonie 
in  loose  terminal  panicles  and  make  the  plant  a  very  sho^-y  ornamemiiL 
It  does  not  do  very  well  indoors  in  greenhouses,  but  should  be  plastt*! 
outside  in  frostless  regions.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclop* ■•r. 
of  Horticulture,  voL  6,  p.  1975,  and  from  Curtin*9  Botanical  }{aga::mf. 
pi.  4575.) 

43672.    Prosopis  chilensis  (Molina)  Stuntz.    Mimosaces. 

(P.  julifiora  DO.)  Algaroba. 

From  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Presented  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Westgate,  agronomist- 
Hawaii  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.    Received  November  20,  IfllS. 

A  leguminous  tree  with  small  flowers  in  little  heads  or  spikes.  The  imJ  b 
more  or  less  thickened,  and  the  leaves  are  composed  of  a  large  number  of  leafleiv 
This  tree  is  a  native  of  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies.  (Adapted  from  note  .' 
W.  Harris,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  April  7,  1916,) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  42643  for  further  data. 

The  algaroba  has  become  a  very  important  forage  tree  in  the  HawaiiaL 
Islands,  where  its  dissemination  has  been  fostered.  The  iK)ds  are  used  tor  fat- 
tening pigs.  » 

43673  and  43674.     Undetermined.    Myrtaceae. 

From  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.    Presented  by  Mr.  Carlos  Wercklfi,  Deparaih?i: 
of  Agriculture.    Received  November  20,  1016. 
43673.    From  tree  No.  2.  43674.     From  tree  No.  3. 

For  previous  introduction  and  description,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  4S44L 

43675  to  43701. 

From  Jamaica  Plain.  Mass.  Presented  by  the  Arnold  Arboretum  v^^  ^ 
lected  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Skeels  and  Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet,  of  the  Bureau  of  P-^ 
Industry.     Received  November  20,  1916, 

43675.     AcANTHOPANAx    SBSSILIFLOBUM     (Rupr.    and    Maiim.)    ^- 
Araliaceie. 
An  ornamental  hardy  shrub,  found  in  eastern  Siberia.    The  leaves  ^'^ 
palmate,    the  brownish   flowers   occur   in    dense   umbels  on  the  ^^T-' 
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bfanches,  and  the  fruits  are  blaekish  berries.     (Adapted,- from  note  of 
Frank  N,  Meyer,  dated  Nov.  24,  1906.) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  19476  for  further  data. 

43676.  AcEB  ABGirrnM  Maxim.     Aceraoeip.  Maple. 

A  small  dedduous  tree,  with  erect  branches  and  doubly  serrate  leaves 
from  2  to  4  Inches  in  length.  The  greenish  yellow  flowers  are  produced 
in  April  before  the  leaves,  and  the  keys  are  borne  in  hanging  racemes. 
This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  mountain  woods  of  Japan  and  makes  an  ele- 
gant appearance  with  its  pale-green  leaves  in  summer  and  its  purplish 
brown  branches  in  winter.  (Adapted  from  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy 
in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  1,  p,  135.) 

43677.  BUDDLETA  DAViDii  svPEBBA  (DeCorte)  Rehd.  and  Wils.    Logania- 

cese. 

A  large  shrub,  from  8  to  10  feet  high,  with  rather  thick,  slightly 
wrinkled  leaves,  and  pale  rose-colored  flowers  in  dense  panicles  which  ap- 
pear from  the  axils  of  the  uppermost  leaves.  This  shrub  is  found  in  cen- 
tral and  western  China.  (Adapted  from  E.  H.  Wilson,  Horticulture, 
Sept.  20, 191S,  and  from  Journal  of  Horticulture,  July  10,  191S,) 

43678.  BuDDLEiA  DAVibn  veitchiana  Rehder.    Loganiacei& 

A  large  shrub,  having  an  erect  habit  aiyl  with  4-angled  shoots.  The 
flowers  are  bright  mauve  with  ocange-yellow  throats,  and  they  occur  in 
rather  dense  panicles.  This  variety  has  a  more  erect  habit  and  dense 
flower  clusters  than  the  tjT)ical  species.  (Adapted  from  E,  H,  Wilson, 
Horticulture,  Sept.  20,  1913.) 

4367)9.    Oamptlotbopis  macbocabpa  (Bunge)  Rehder.    Fabacefa 
(Lespedeza  macrocarpa  Bunge.) 

A  shrub,  up  to  6  feet  in  height,  with  long-stalked  leaves  and  oval  leaf- 
lets. The  purple  flowers  appear  in  many-flowered  racemes  about  3  inches 
long,  and  the  glabrous  pods  are  more  than  half  an  inch  long.  This  shrub 
is  found  in  northern  and  central  China.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard 
Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  4$  P*  184S.) 

43680.    CkyroNEASTEB  duxsiana  E.  Pritz.    Malacete. 

A  deciduous  shrub,  about  8  feet  high,  with  ovate  leaves  and  flowers 
occurring  three  to  sev«i  in  a  cluster.  The  round  or  pear-shaped  fruit  is 
scarlet.  This  shrub  Is  a  native  of  central  China.  (Adapted  from  Bean, 
Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  1,  p.  408,) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  40575  for  further  information. 

48681.    CoTONEASTEB  HORIZONTALS  Decaisue.    Malacese. 

A  low,  flat,  deciduous  shrub,  native  of  China,  with  branches  spreading 
horizontally  and  branchlets  covered  with  thick,  brown  wool.  The  dark, 
glossy  green  leaves  are  generally  oval  and  up  to  one-half  inch  in  length. 
The  flowers  are  white,  suffused  with  pink,  are  about  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  appear  singly  or  in  pairs  in  May.  The  globose  fruit 
is  bright  red,  about  one-flfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  the  cotoneasters  and  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings. 
(Adapted  from  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  1, 

p.  411^) 
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43682.     CkyroNEABTEB  hobizontalis  pebpubilla  C.  SchDeid.    Malaeee. 

A  low  Chinese  shrub,  with  the  branches  almost  horizontal  and  romHii?& 
oval  leaves,  less  than  one-third  of  an  inch  long.  The  flowers  are  ctki 
and  pink,  and  the  bright-red,  ovoid  fruit  has  usually  three  stones.  TbL^ 
variety  differs  from  the  typical  species  in  having  smaller  leaves  and  fruit: 
(Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  HorticuUure,  wl.  2,  p. 

aes.) 

48688.    Deutzia  discolor  Hemsl.    Hydrangeaceie. 

A  shrub  5  or  6  feet  in  height,  native  of  central  and  western  Cblna.  Tbe 
narrowly  oval  leaves  are  dull  green  and  up  to  4J  inches  tn  length.  Tht 
flowers,  which  vary  in  color  from-  white  to  pink,  occur  in  corymbs  a&i 
are  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  width.  (Adapted  from  Bean,  Tmt 
and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  voL  t,  p.  4S1.) 

43684.  EuoNTMUs  bungkanus   semifersistens    (R^da>)   G.  Sdmeid. 

Celastracese. 

A  large  glabrous  shrub  or  small  tree,  from  3  to  5  meters  high,  ^th 
bright-green  leaves  of  a  bluish  or  grayish  hue,  half  evergreen.  r:.e 
yellowish  white  flowers  appear  in  loose  three  to  seven  flowered  cyroes. 
and  the  few  fruits  are  bright  pink.  This  variety  differs  from  the  specie? 
in  having  leaves  which  remain  on  the  plant  until  midwinter.  (Adapte-i 
from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol,  t,  p.  JiS8,  ^^ 
from  Sargent,  Trees  and  Shrubs,  voU  1,  p.  165.) 

43685.  EuoNTMus  eubopaeus  leugocabpus  DC.    (Delastraceae. 

A  deciduous  shrub  or  small  tree,  from  10  to  25  feet  in  height,  fonnin? 
a  spreading,  bushy  head.  The  leaves  are  narrowly  oval,  and  the  whi.c- 
flowers  occur  in  cymes  about  li  inches  long.  The  red  fruit  is  from  one 
half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide.  This  shrub  is  a  native  of  Eurof*. 
Including  the  British  Isles,  and  is  very  striking  in  autumn  when  well 
laden  with  fruit.  (Adapted  from  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Eardy  in  tk( 
British  Isles,  vol,  1,  p.  5S9,) 

43686.  EuoNYMUs  radicans  carbierei  (Vauv.)  Nicholson.    Olastracese. 

A  low,  spreading  shrub  with  no  inclination  to  climb,  with  glossy  leaves 
from  1  to  2  inches  long.  The  greenish  flowers  occur  in  clusters  of  fi^t 
or  more  at  the  end  of  a  slender  stalk,  and  the  fruit,  which  is  onupt 
i^iaped  and  greenish  white  or  tinged  with  red,  is  one-third  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  This  may  be  only  a  stunted  form  of  the  typical  species. 
It  is  a  native  of  Japan  and  is  cultivated  in  the  New  England  States. 
(Adapted  from  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  n»f 
i,  p.  542.) 

48687.     EuoNYMUs  radicans  vegetus  Rehder.    Celastraceee. 

A  low,  spreading  shrub  up  to  5  feet  in  height,  climbing  high  if  placed 
against  a  wall.  The  dull-green,  thickish  leaves  are  broadly  oval  and 
obtuse,  and  the  greenish  white  flowers  occur  in  rather  dense  cymes.  Tbe 
fruit  is  a  greenish  white  capsule,  inclosing  a  bright-orange  aril  Both 
flowers  and  fruits  appear  in  great  profusion,  and  it  can  be  recommended 
as  a  broad-leaved  evergreen  for  cold  regions.  (Adapted  flrom  Sargent, 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  vol.  J,  p.  ISO  and  pi  66.) 
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43688.    EU0NTMU8  yedoenbis  Koehne.    Oelastracece. 

A  deciduous  shrub  or  small  tree,  growing  10  feet  or  more  high,  with 
pinkish  purple  fruit.  This  shrub  is  n  native  of  Japan,  and  In  autumn 
its  leaves  turn  a  brilliant  red.  (Adapted  from  Beat^  Trees  and  Shrubs 
Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  i,  p.  54S.) 

43889.    Htdbanoea.  bosthobnii  Diels.    Hydrangeacese. 

A  shrub  up  to  12  feet  in  height,  with  roundish  oval,  slender-pointed 
leaves  ftom  4  to  0  inches  in  length.  The  white  or  purplish  sterile 
flowers  occur  in  cymes  4  to  7  inches  wide.  This  shrub  is  a  native  of 
western  China,  and  the  flowers  appear  in  July.  (Adapted  from  Bailey, 
Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  S,  p.  1622.) 

43690.  Hydrangea  xanthonevba  Dlels.     Hydrangeacese. 

A  deciduous  shrub  about  8  feet  in  height,  of  a  loose,  straggling  habit. 
The  leaves,  dark  green  above  and  pale  beneath,  are  in  threes  and  of  an 
oval  shape.  The  creamy  white  sterile  flowers  are  in  flattlsh  panicles  of 
a  width  of  about  6  inches,  and  the  perfect  flowers  are  dull  white  and  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  wide.  This  shrub  is  a  native  of  central  China. 
(Adapted  from  Bean^  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  i, 
p.  6S1.) 

43691.  Htdbanoea  xanthoneuba  setchuenensis  Rehder.    Hydrangea- 

cese. 

A  shrub  up  to  15  feet  in  height,  with  the  last  year's  branchlets  light 
brown.  The  narrow,  elliptic,  bright-green  leaves  are  up  to  8  inches 
long  and  4  inches  wide,  and  the  white,  fertile  flowers  are  In  rather 
loose  corymbs  from  5  to  10  inches  wide,  appearing  in  July.  This  shrub 
is  a  native  of  western  China.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclo- 
pedia of  Horticulture,  vol.  S,  p.  1620.) 

43692.  HYFEBicuii  patulum  henbyi  Bean.    Hyperlcaceae. 

St. -John' s- wort. 

A  hardy  evergreen  shrub,  native  of  northern  India  and  the  Himalayas, 
with  very  large  dark-green  leaves  and  large  handsome  yellow  flowers. 
(Adapted  from  Curtis*s  Botanical  Magazine,  pi.  4949.) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  38153  for  further  information. 

4369S.    Lespedeza  fobmosa  (Vogel)  Koehne.    Fabacese. 
(L.  sieboldii  MiqueL) 

An  herb,  or  in  warm  regions  a  shrub,  up  to  2  meters  high,  throwing 
up  strong,  wiry  shoots  each  year  from  the  crown.  The  stems  are  hairy, 
angled,  reddish  or  brown,  and  the  rosy  purple  flowers,  nearly  half  an  inch 
long,  occur  in  very  numerous  long,  drooping  racemes.  The  pod  is  about 
half  an  inch  long  and  pubescent.  This  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  Japan 
and  China,  is  a  very  desirable  late  bloomer.  (Adapted  from  BaUey, 
Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  4$  p.  1845.) 

43694.     LiGUSTBUH  acutissimum  Koehne.     Oleaceee.  Privet. 

A  much-branched  shrub,  with  the  branches  often  extending  almost 
horizontally.  The  leaves  are  narrowly  oval,  with  slender  pointed  tips. 
The  white  flowers  occur  in  dense  panicles  from  three-fifths  of  an  inch 
to  li  inches  long.  This  shrub  has  been  found  in  Hupeh,  China.  (Adapted 
from  Urban  und  Graebner,  Festschrift  zur  Feicr  Herrn  Ascherson,  p.  198. 
1904>) 
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48695.     LiouBTBUM  obtusifolium  begelianum:  (Koehne)  Rehdef.  Oi^ 
ce«.  Pri?et 

A  dwarfed  shrub  of  dense  habit,  with  the  branches  spreading  boriz<>Q- 
tally.  The  oblong  or  narrowly  oval  leaves  are  downy  beneath,  and  'ibt 
white  flowers,  produced  in  July,  are  in  terminal,  nodding  clasters.  Tv 
glabrous  fruit,  at  first  covered  with  a  purplish  bloom,  is  finally  black  -ilu 
is  smaller  than  that  of  the  typical  species.  This  shrub  is  a  natire  of 
Japan.  (Adapted  from  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  Bn'fiM 
Isles,  vol.  2,  pp.  24 f  25.) 

48606.     LoNicERA  FEaiDiNAin)!  Franch.    Caprifoliacese.        Honeysackle. 

A  very  robust  deciduous  shrub  of  spreading,  open  habit,  attaimc;  ^^ 
height  of  8  or  9  feet.  The  oval  dull-green  leaves  are  from  1}  to  4  iruLt^ 
long  and  are  hairy  on  both  sides.  The  yellow  flowers  are  prodoctHl  in 
pairs  during  June,  and  the  fruit  is  red.  This  shrub  is  a  native  of  Mr>D- 
golia  and  China,  and  it  flowers  very  freely.  (Adapted  from  Bean,  Tnt} 
and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  i-ol.  2,  p,  43.) 

48697.     Ix)NiCEBA  HENBYi  Hemsl.    Caprifoliacese.  Honeysuckle. 

An  evergreen  climbing  plant,  with  oblong  leaves  and  purplish  ivd  t'>^- 
ers,  produced  in  clusters  of  2  or  3  inches  across.  The  fruit  is  black .>t 
purple.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  China  and  Tibet.  (Adapted  from  Bec^. 
Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  jJ5.) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  40585  for  further  information. 

48688.     LoNicERA  maackii  erurescens  Kehder.     Caprifoliaceie. 

Honeysuckle. 

A  rather  low,  spreading  shrub,  with  broadly  oval  leaves  which  are 
dark  green  above  and  paler  beneath.  The  flowers  are  large  and  tm>i 
with  pink,  and  the  fruit  is  dark  red.  This  variety  is  found  in  cen::^ 
China.  A  very  desirable  late  bloomer.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Bton'Ur- 
Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  4,  p.  1910.) 

43608.     Loniceba  maackii  podocabpa  Franch.    Caprifoliacee. 

Honeysuckle 

A  low,  spreading  shrub  with  broadly  oval,  short-tipped,  dark-gmi 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  white,  fading  to  yellowish,  and  the  fmit  I?  d;i:t 
red.  This  shrub,  which  is  a  native  of  central  d^hina,  Is  most  beautiful  t 
the  fall,  for  the  dark-green  foliage  and  the  fruits  last  until  NoTemtfr 
(Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopediq  of  Horticulture,  vol  i  ^ 
1910.) 

4d7(X).     Malus  arnoldiana  Kehder,     Malaceee.  Crab  apple- 

This  is  a  hybrid  of  Alalus  fioribunda  with  one  of  the  hybrids  of  M-  ^•''^• 
cata,  and  appeared  spontaneously  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum  several  y^^^ 
ago.  It  makes  a  smaller  tree  than  M.  fioribunda,  but  its  long,  spreaiiin. 
and  arching  branches  are  very  graceful  and  the  flowers  produced  on  I«'3J 
stems  are  more  than  twice  as  large  as  those  of  M.  fioribunda.  "Th*^ 
flowers  are  a  beautiful  pink,  and  It  is  considered  by  some  persons  w  \*^ 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  crab  apples.  (Adapted  from  the  Arnold  Ar- 
boretum Bulletin  of  Popular  Information,  Nos.  3,  1911,  and  39,  IBISJ 
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43701.    Malus  baccata  cebasifeba  (Spach)  Takeda.    Malacece. 

(Pyrus  ceraHfera  Tausch.)  Crab  apple. 

This  crab  apple,  very  probably  a  hybrid,  makes  a  large  tree  with  a 
spreading 'head.  The  flowers  are  large  and  pure  white,  and  the  fruit  is 
variable  in  size,  shape,  and  color.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclo- 
pedia of  Horticulture,  vol.  5.  B87£.) 

43702.     GuiLiELMA  uTiLis  Oerst.    PhoenicacesB.  Palm. 

(Bactris  utilis  Benth.  and  Hook.) 

From  El  Coyolar,  Costa  Rica.  Presented  by  Mr.  Carlos  Werckl^.  Received 
December  7,  1916. 

**  The  most  valuable  palm,  besides  Cocoa  nucifera  and  the  date.  One  of  the 
heaviest  bearers  per  acre  of  all  the  fruit  trees,  the  fruit  ripening  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  The  fruit  is  orange  color,  is  eaten  boiled,  generally 
in  salt  and  water;  and  is  very  good.  Mixed  with  sugar  many  Unds  of  sweet 
cakes  can  be  made  from  it ;  it  is  more  mealy  than  the  farinaceous  tuber  roots. 
This  palm  grows  fairly  well  on  the  coast  up  to  1,100  feet;  prefers  a  damp 
climate,  mountain  slopes,  and  deep  soil  with  plenty  of  humus.  These  seeds 
were  taken  from  well-ripened  fruits  and  dried  for  two  hours  in  the  sun  under 
cover  of  sackcloth."     (Werckl^.) 

43703  to  43736, 

From  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  Presented  by  the  Arnold  Arboretum  and 
selected  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Skeels  and  Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,    Received  November  20,  1916. 

43703.  -Malus  pbunifolia  rinki   (koidz.)   Rehder.    Malaceie.    Apple. 

(Pyrus  prunifolia  rinki  Bailey.) 

A  wide-spreading  small  tree,  up  to  18  feet  high,  with  pink  or  pinkish 
flowers  and  oval,  .serrate  leaves.  This  tree  yields  an  edible  fruit,  some- 
-  times  reaching  a  diameter  of  li  inches,  of  a  greenish  or  yellowish  color 
and  with  a  bitter-sweet  flavor.  It  was  formerly  cultivated  in  Japan  for 
its  fruit,  but  is  now  chiefly  used  as  a  stock  for  the  imported  varieties.  It 
is  a  native  of  China,  where  it  is  sparingly  cultivated.  (Adapted  from 
Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  5,  p.  2873.) 

43704.  Malus  sieboldii  arboresckns  Rehder.    Malacese.  Apple. 
(Pyrus  sieboldii  arhorescens  Bailey.) 

A  shrub  or  tree,  up  to  30  feet  high,  with  slightly  pubescent  oval- 
oblong  leaves  which  become  red  in  autumn.  The  flowers  are  often  nearly 
white,  and  the  red  or  yellow  fruits  are  about  the  size  of  peas.  The 
typical  species  has  pink  flowers  and  is  always  a  shrub.  This  tree  is  a 
native  of  Japan  and  is  cultivated  both  for  ornament  and  as  a  stock  for 
breeding  purposes.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  (Standard  Cyclopedia  of 
Horticulture,  vol.  5,  p.  2874-) 

43705.  Malus  zumi  (Mats.)  Rehder.     Malace<e.  Apple. 
(Pyrus  zumi  Mats.) 

A  small  tree  of  pyramidal  habit,  with  oval  or  oblong  leaves  from  1\  to 
31  inches  long.  The  flowers  are  pink  in  the  bud,  becoming  white  after 
opening,  are  1  to  11  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  produced  in  clusters  of 
four  to  seven.    The  globose,  red  fruits  are  half  an  inch  in  diameter.    This 
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tree  is  a  native  of  Japan  and  was  introduced  into  North  Amoica  in  V&l 
(Adapted  from  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubn  Hardy  in  the  Pritith  Met,  r^^. 
2y  pp.  SOO.) 

43706.  Rosa  abdetina  Grenier.    Rosacese.  Bost 

A  compact  shrub,  5  to  7  feet  in  height  ;rtth  straight,  slender,  T^'r 
prickly  branches,  leaves  five,  seven,  or  sometimes  nine  parted,  leafle> 
from  half  an  inch  to  If  inches  long,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  to  1  md 
wide,  and  rather  small  rose-colored  flowers  in  one  to  eight  flowered  die- 
ters. Known  only  from  Dauphiny  and  Switzerland.  (Adapted  fnij 
Schneider,  Handhvch  der  iMuhholzkunde,  vol.  1,  p.  567.) 

43707.  Rosa  ambltotis  Meyer.     Rosacefe.  Bose. 
A  stout-branched  rose,  w^lth  dark-purple  bark  covered  with  prickles  ar/ 

bristles.  The  leaves  are  usually  composed  of  seven  leaflets.  The  flovt^^ 
are  pink  and  solitary,  and  the  fruits  are  about  half  an  inch  long.  TtU 
rose  has  been  found  in  Kamchatka,  Siberia.  (Adapted  from  Mcy^ 
M&moires  UAcad^nie  ImpMale  des  Soiefices  de  8t.  Petersbourg,  ro/.  ^ 
Botanique,  pp.  30,  31,  J849.) 

4370&    Rosa  baicalknsis  Turcz.     Rosacese.  So^ 

(R.  acicularis  Lindl.) 

A  low-growing  rose  with  densely  prickly  stems  and  leaves  composed . ' 
three  to  seven  leaflets  up  to  2  inches  in  length.  The  solitary  deep-r<'*^ 
flowers  are  from  li  to  2  inches  wide  and  fragrant.  The  fruit  fe  p«' 
shaped.  (Adapted  from  BaUey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  HortkftJtw^ 
vol.  5,  p.  2993.) 

43709.  Rosa  canina  L.     Rosacese.  .      Bog  rose. 
A  robust  shrub  from  6  to  13  feet  high,  with  stems  armed  with  scatter*- 

hooked  bristles  and  leaves  composed  of  five  to  seven  leaflets,  sometin*^ 
downy.  The  fragrant  white  or  pinkish  flowers  occur  in  dusters,  aotl  tl'' 
egg-shaped  or  roundish  fruits  are  bright  red.  This  rose,  in  one  or  aD0tl>' 
of  its  numerous  varieties,  is  found  throughout  most  of  the  cooler  parts- ' 
Europe  and  western  Asia  and  has  been  naturalized  in  North  Ameri  3. 
(Adapted  from  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  BriHih  /*i^«.  ^^ 
2,  p.  422.) 

43710.  Rosa  caudata  Baker.     Rosacea.  Bose. 

This  rose  is  a  tall,  vigorous  shrub,  native  of  western  China.  It  J^-* 
stout,  arching  stems,  dark-green  foliage,  and  flowers  about  2  iBches  ir 
diameter.    (Adapted  from  Sargent,  Plnntae  WUsonianae,  voL  I,  p. 4^) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  42976  for  further  information. 

43711.  Rosa  chinensis  manetti  Dipp.    Rosaceae.  Manetti  rost 

An  upright,  vigorously  growing  rose,  with   slender  branches  usca'v- 
armed  with  more  or  less  hooked  prickles  and  leaves  composed  of  thr-* 
to  five  dark-green  shining  leaflets.     The  deep  pink  flowers  are  sin.:-' 
or  semidouble  and  the  fruit  is  more  or  less  top  shaped.    This  var>' 
has  been  reconmiended  as  a  stock  for  forcing  roses,  but  Is  not  entir*' 
hardy.      (Adapted   from   Bailey,   Standard   Cyclopedia  of  HcrtUvltH^ 
vol.  6,  p.  2988.) 

437122.     Rosa  cinnamomea  L.     Rosacete.  ^^^ 

(R.  pendulina  L.) 

A  strong-growing  bush,  6  to  9  feet  high,  stems  erect,  much  brancb"^ 
near  the  lop.  with  usually  a  pair  of  hooked  prickles  at  the  base  of '-' 
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leafstalks  and  numerous  others  scattered  on  the  stems,  especially  near 
the  ground.  Leaflets  usually  five  or  seven,  oblong  or  slightly  obovate, 
1  to  li  inches  long.  Flowers  produced  either  singly  or  few  in  a  cluster, 
of  varyiiig  shades  of  red,  2  inches  across.  Fruit  globose,  or  slightly 
elongated,  red,  half  an  inch  wide.  A  native  of  Europe,  Siberia,  and 
northern  China ;  cultivated  in  England  for  more  than  300  years,  but  not, 
as  was  once  believed,  a  native.  The  flowers  have  a  somewhat  spicy  odor, 
from  which  the  species  derives  its  name.  It  is  regarded  as  the  type  of  a 
large  group  of  roses  whose  leading  distinctions  are  prickles,  often  in 
pairs  just  below  the  leafstalks,  and  red,  smooth  fruit,  with  a  thin  skin. 
(Adapted  from  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles, 
vol,  2,  p.  423.) 

43713.  Rosa  coriifolta  Fries.     Rosncejp.  Bose. 

A  low  shrub,  up  to  5  feet  high  and  thickly  branched,  with  a  bluish  bloom 
often  appearing  on  the  bark  and  many  hooked  spines.  The  leaves  are 
composed  of  five  to  seven  roundish  oval,  hairy  leaflets,  and  the  flowers 
are  pink.  This  rose  is  found  in  mountainous  parts  of  Europe  and 
western  Asia.  (Adapted  from  Schneider,  Illustriertes  Handbtufh  der 
Lauhhqlzkunde,  vol.  1,  p.  566.) 

43714.  UosA  FERox  Bieb.     Rosacea.  Bose. 

A  dwarf,  compact  little  bush,  from  1  to  2  feet  high,  of  a  rounded  form, 
with  numerous  decurved  prickles.  The  leaves  are  composed  of  five  to 
seven  leaflets,  coarsely  but  evenly  serrate,  and  the  white  flowers,  which 
are  either  solitary  or  in  clusters  of  two  or  three,  are  from  1  to  li  inches 
long.  The  roundish  fruit  Is  red.  This  rose  is  a  native  of  the  Crimea 
and  Caucasus.  (Adapted  from  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the 
British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  426.) 

43715.  Rosa  gayiana  Wall,     Rosacea.  Bose. 

A  European  rose  closely  allied  to  Rosa  viUosa  L.,  from  which  it 
appears  to  differ  chiefly  by  its  larger,  oblong-ovate  leaflets.  The  thorns 
are  straight  and  the  flowers  solitary.  (Adapted  from  Wallrpth,  Rosae 
Plantarum  Cfeneris  Historia  Succincta,  p.  171,  1828.) 

43716.  X  Rosa  hibebnica  J.  E.  Smith.    Rosaceee.  Bose. 

Var.  grovesii. 

A  low  shrub  with  glaucous  green  foliage  and  small  pink  flowers.  This 
rose  is  a  hybrid  between  Rosa  spinosissima  and  Rosa  caMna,  (Adapted 
from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  5,  p.  2995.) 

43717.  Rosa  jtjndzitxi  Besser.     Rosaceffi.  Bose. 

A  bush  from  3  to  9  feet  in  height,  the  stems  armed  with  scattered, 
slightly  curve<l  prickles.  The  leaves  are  composed  of  flve  to  seven 
leaflets,  densely  serrate,  and  the  pink  flowers,  which  are  produced  singly 
or  in  threes,  are  3  inches  wide.  The  globose  or  slightly  egg-shaped  fruit 
is  bright  red.  This  rose  is  a  native  of  central  Europe  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  abundance  of  sticky  glands  on  the  midribs  and  petioles  of  the 
leaves.  (Adapted  from  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British 
Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  4^/.) 
437 1&     Rosa  lheritieranea  Thory.     Rosacese.  Bose. 

This  rose,  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  Rosa  penduUna  and  Rosa 
vhinensis,  climbs  to  a  height  of  12  foet,  and  has  slender,  sparingly 
prickly  branches.     The  leaves  are  composed  of  three  to  seven  leaflets. 
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and  the  purple  flowers,  which  are  double  or  semidooble,  occur  Teir 
plentifully  in  nodding  corymba  The  color  of  the  flowers  Taries  with 
lighter  and  darker  shades.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cydop^ii 
of  Horticulture,  vol.  5,  p.  299S.) 

43719.     Rosa  moschata  Mill.    Rosacese.  Kusk  rose. 

A  tall  climbing  species  reaching  to  the  tops  of  lofty  trees,  the  stes> 
and  branches  armed  with  short,  scattered,  stout-hooked  prickles.  Va 
leaves  are  up  to  8  inches  in  length  and  consist  of  five  to  nine  narrowly  oul 
leaflets.  The  flowers  are  ut  first  pale  yellow,  changing  to  almost  porv 
white,  are  about  li  inches  wide,  and  are  produced  in  corymbose  duster? 
often  forming  an  Inflorescence  over  a  foot  wide.  The  fruits  are  red  aifcl 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  width.  This  rose,  which  has  long  b«?eL 
cultivated  In  England,  is  found  from  southern  Europe  to  northern  Indii 
and  China.  (Adapted  from  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  theBriti^^ 
Isles,  vol,  2,  p.  W-) 
43T20.     Rosa  multtflora  cathayensis  Rehd.  and  Wils.    RosacescL  Eose. 

A  vigorous,  hardy,  and  handsome  rose  with  the  habit  of  the  Japane^ 
Rosa  multiflora.  The  pink  flowers  are  produced  in  large  many-flowere-J 
clusters.     (Adapted  from  Sargent,  Plant ae  Wilsonianae^  vol.  i,  p.  55.) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  42981  for  further  Information. 

43721.  Rosa  murielab  Rehd.  and  Wils.    Rosacese.  Sos*. 
A  slender-branched  shrub,  up  to  8  feet  in  height,  with  bristles  ar.. 

slender  prickles.  The  leaves  are  composed  of  9  to  15  glabrous,  semt*' 
leaflets.  The  solitary  flowers  are  pink.  This  rose  is  found  in  easteri 
three  to  seven  flowered  cor>-mbs.  The  orange-red  fruit  is  from  one-t. - 
to  three- fourths  of  an  inch  long.  This  rose  is  a  native  of  sonthwesier: 
China.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Hortimltur' 
vol.  S,  p.  2098.) 

43722.  Rosa  oxyodon  Boiss.     Rosacese.  Bose. 
A  prickly  stemmeil  shrub  with  leaves  composed  of  five  to  seren  ••n. 

leaflets.  The  solitary  flowers  are  pink.  This  rose  is  found  in  east  err 
Caucasia,  Russia.  (Adapted  from  Boissier,  Flora  Orientaiis,  vol,  -  ? 
674.) 

43723.  Rosa  prattii  Hemsl.    Rosacese.  Bosc. 
A   slender-branched  shrub,   up   to  8   feet  in   height,  with  numen»t> 

bristles  and  slender  prickles.  The  leaves  are  composed  of  7  to  15  ohtc**?. 
serrate  leaflets,  and  the  pink  flowers,  which  occur  one  to  thre»?  in  i 
cluster,  are  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide.  The  scarlet  fnift  Is  ai-'-t 
one-third  of  an  inch  long.  This  rose  is  a  native  of  western  diici 
(Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  rol.  5.  f 
2998. ) 

43724.  Rosa  spindsissima  L.    Rosacese.  Scotch  rost 
A  dwarf  bush,  rarely  more  than  3  or  4  feet  high,  with  erect  sb«'n 

branched  stems  covered  with  slender  spines  and  stout  bristles  inr*-: 
mixed.  The  leaves  are  composed  of  Ave,  seven,  or  nine  round  or«»v. 
leaflets,  which  are  dark  green  and  quite  smooth.  The  white  or  i>dl^ 
pink  solitary  flowers  are  from  li  to  2  inches  wide,  and  the  glolxftse  fn . 
is  dark  brown,  finally  blackish,  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  is^' 
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in  diameter.    This  rose  is  very  widely  spread  in  Europe  and  northern 
Asia  and  is  frequently  found  in  England  on  dry  hills  near  the  sea. 
(Adapted  from  Becm,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol. 
2,  p.  U5.) 

43725.*  Rosa  spinosissima  L.     Rosacea.  Scotch  rose. 

Var.  fulgens  Bean. 

A  dwarf  bush,  from  3  to  4  feet  high,  with  erect  short-branched  stems. 
The  leaves  are  composed  of  five,  seven,  or  nine  round  or  oval  leaflets, 
which  are  dark  green  and  quite  smooth.  The  bright  rose-colored  solitary 
flowers  are  from  li  to  2  Inches  wide,  and  the  globose  fruit  is  dark  brown, 
finally  blackish.  This  rose  is  widely  spread  in  Europe  and  northern  Asia. 
The  typical  species  has  white  or  pale-pink  flowers.  (Adapted  from 
Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  pp.  445,  446, ) 

43726.  Rosa  villosa  L.     Rosacere.  Bose. 
(R.  pomifera  Herrmann.) 

Var.  multiplex. 

A  short-branched,  stout  rose  from  4  to  6  feet  high,  with  scattered, 
slender,  broad-based  prickles  up  to  half  an  Inch  long  and  leaves  up  to 
7  inches  in  length.  The  deep  rosy  pink  flowers  are  from  11  to  2i  inches 
wide,  produced  in  clusters  of  three  to  six  or  more,  and  the  pear- 
shaped  or  roundish  rich-red  fruits  are  from  1  to  li  Inches  long,  bristly, 
and  surmounted  by  the  erect  sepals.  This  rose  Is  a  native  of  central 
Europe.  (Adapted  from  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British 
Isles,  voU  2,  p.  439.) 

43727.  SoEBARTA  arborea  C.  Schneld.     Rosacese. 

A  tree,  from  10  to  35  feet  high,  with  the  young  twigs  olive  gray.  The 
leaves  are  lance  shaped  or  more  often  oblong,  with  the  lower  surfaces  more 
or  less  hairy  and  the  margin  serrate.  The  white  flowers  are  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  wide,  and  the  fruit  Is  probably  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
In  diameter.  (Adapted  from  Schneider,  lUustriertes  Handbuch  der  Laub- 
holzkundc,  vol.  /,  p.  490,  and  from  Sargent,  Plantae  WUsonianae,  vol.  1, 
pp.  ^7,  4S.) 

4372a.     SoBBUs  coMHiXTA  Hedl.    Malacese. 

A  shrub  or  tree,  native  of  central  and  northern  Japan,  with  bright- 
green,  serrate,  very  variable  leaves,  usually  composed  of  five  to  six 
pairs  of  glabrous  leaflets.  The  white  flowers  occur  In  terminal  corymbs, 
and  the  bright  red,  nearly  globular  fruits  are  about  one-fourth  of  an  Inch 
in  diameter.  (Adapted  from  Schneider,  lUustriertes  Handbuch  der  Laub- 
holskunde,  vol.  1,  pp.  611,  678.) 

43729.     Sybinga  japonic  a  (Maxim.)   De<*aisne.    Oleaceae.  Lilac. 

A  deciduous  tree  or  shrub  up  to  30  feet  in  height,  of  erect  habit.  The 
oval  leaves  are  from  3  to  3  Inches  long,  with  a  long  tapering  point,  and 
the  white  flowers,  which  are  not  fragrant,  are  usually  produced  at  the  end 
of  the  branch  in  a  i>air  of  broad  pyramidal  panicles,  8  to  12  inches  long. 
This  tree  or  shrub  is  a  native  of  Japah.  (Adapted  from  Bean,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  pp.  567,  568.) 
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43730.  ViBUKNUM  BUBEJAETicuM  Kegel  and  Herd.    Caprlfoliaceft. 

A  shrub,  4  to  10  feet  high,  native  of  Chosen  (Korea).    The  small  li:b:- 
green  leaves  and  the  small  umbels  of  white  flowers,  followed  by  tlte  >:- 
black  berries,  make  this  plant  very  ornamental.     (Adapted  from  a  not 
of  Frank  N.  Meyer,  dated  Aug.  20,  1906.) 

m 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  20115  for  previous  IntrodnctioiL 

43731.  Viburnum  diiatatum  Thunb.    Caprlfoliaceffi. 

A  deciduous  shrub,  6  to  10  feet  high,  with  broadly  oval,  pointed,  hairy 
leaves.  The  pure  white  flowers  are  all  fertile  and  are  produced  in  Jubh  i: 
a  hairy  5-rayed  cyme,  3  to  5  inches  wide.  The  fruit  is  bright  red  ^n: 
roundish  oval  in  shape.  The  shrub  is  a  native  of  Japan  and  CThina  uml  i^ 
a  very  profuse  bloomer.  (Adapted  from  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubi  H^' . 
in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  6^7. ) 

43732.  Viburnum  hupehense  Rehder.    Caprifoliaceffi.      Honcysackle. 

A  deciduous  shrub,  native  of  Hupeh,  China,  with  coarsely  serr.i>. 
roundish  oval  leaves  and  flowers  in  large  flat  corymb&  The  red  frcit  .- 
egg  shaped,  from  one-third  to  two-fifths  of  an  Inch  long.  (Adapted  fr-i 
Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  ix>L  2,  p.  650.) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  42197  for  further  information. 

43733.  ViBOBNUM  lOHANGENSE  (Hemsl.)  Rehder.    Caprifollaces. 

A  slender-branched  shrub,  with  yellowish  green,  oval,  acuminate  l«i^»^ 
The  white  flowers  occur  in  terminal  and  lateral  corymbs  up  to  1|  mcl^-^ 
wide,  and  the  fruit  Is  an  ovoid  drui)e  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  lonjai: 
is  red.  The  seed  Is  brown.  This  shrub  is  a  native  of  CJhlna.  (Adap:  ^ 
from  Sargent,  Trees  and  Shrubs,  vol.  2,  p.  105,  pl^  150.) 

43734.  Viburnum  sargentti  Koehne.    Caprifoliacese. 

A  shrub,  growing  to  a  height  of  from  5  to  8  feet,  with  roondisb  le^^-^ 
and  flowers  in  flat  corymbs.    The  rounded  fruits  are  scarlet  or  onLD> 
scarlet  and  ripen  in  September.     (Adapted  from  Florists*  Exchange.  Ji ' 
20,  1911.) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  37612  for  further  information. 

43735.  Viburnum  theifebum  Rehder.    Caprifoliacese.      Honeysa^?- 

A  deciduous  shrub  of  «rect  habit,  up  to  12  feet  in  hei^t,  with  sm*-'- 
gray  stems.  The  narrowly  oval  leaves  are  sharply  serrate,  taper  poin:»*l. 
and  dark  green  above.  The  white  flowers  are  all  perfect  and  are  i "  ■ 
duced  In  terminal  cynics  li  to  2  Inches  in  width.  The  red  ftiiii  i-^  '^- 
shaped  and  nearly  half  an  inch  long.  This  shrub  is  a  native  of  tvDtr- 
and  western  China.  The  specific  name  refers  to  the  use  of  the  leavt>- ' : 
the  monks  of  Mount  Omei  as  a  kind  of  tea.  (Adapted  fropi  Beo«,  T"' 
and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  657.) 

43736.  ViuFRNUM  WRiGHTii  Mlquel.    Caprifoliacese. 

A  deciduous  shrub,  C  to  10  feet  high,  with  erect  stems.  The  hrizl'. 
green  leaves  are  2  to  5  inches  in  length  and  are  slenderly  pointe*L  "a  ' 
white  flowers  are  all  perfect  and  are  produced  In  May  on  smooth.  il<'>" 
stalked,  5-rayed  cymes,  2  to  4  inches  in  width.  The  roundish  oval  "^" 
fruits  are  one-third  of  an  Inch  long.  This  shrub  Is  a  native  of  Japai  '  - 
China.  (Adapted  from  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  Bri'  ■ 
I  Hies,  vol  2.  p.  660.) 
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43737  to  43739.    Pyrus  communis  L.    Malaoeoe.  Pear. 

From  Ottawa,  Canada.    Cuttings  presented  by  the  director,  Central  Ex- 
periment Farm.   Received  December  6, 1916. 

"  Prof.  A.  J.  Logsdall,  assistant  In  plant  breeding  at  the  Central  Experiment 
Farm,  tells  me  that  the  varieties  of  Russian  iiears  constitute  a  part  of  an 
3rigliial  Introduction  by  the  late  William  Saunders  26  to  30  years  ago.  Out  of 
a  large  number  of  pears  brought  In  from  Russia,  the  following  three  varieties 
are  the  only  survivors.  They  have  proved  to  be  very  hardy  as  far  as  cold 
resistance  is  concerned,  and  have  also  proved,  In  a  large  measure,  blight  re- 
sistant. I  saw  the  three  trees  growing  while  at  Ottawa  last  September;  they 
were  vigorous  specimens,  the  trunks  being  8  to  10  Inches  In  diameter,  and  they 
bad  a  fine  growth  of  wood  and  foliage.  I  saw  no  evidence  of  blight  on  the 
'rees.  The  fruit  of  all  three  varieties  Is  said  to  be  fairly  good.  They  here 
3artake  of  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Russian  types."    (B.  T,  CMlotoay.) 

43737.    **  Bessemianka    C-UtSS).    Blight  resistant  and   very   hardy." 
(TT.  T.  Macoun,) 

4S73&     "Kurskaya   (•-7705).    Particularly  blight  resistant  and  very 
hardy.**    (TT.  T.  Maeaun.) 

43730.    "Zuckerhime  (•-7729).    Particularly  blight  resistant  and  very 
hardy.**    (TT.  T.  Maooun.) 

13740.  Prunus   SERRuiiATA    sACHAUNENsis    (Schmidt)    Makino. 
(P.  aargentu  Rehder.)     [Amygdalacese.    Sargent's  cherry. 

From  Tokyo,  Japan.    Purchased  from  the  Tokyo  Plant,  Seed,  &  Implement 
Co.    Numbered  December  9, 1916. 

A  deciduous  tree,  40  to  80  feet  In  height,  with  a  trunk  sometimes  8  feet  In 
liameter  and  with  sharply  serrate  oval  leaves  which  are  often  reddish  when 
roung.  The  deep-pink  flowers  are  from  1}  to  1}  Inches  wide,  and  are  produced 
n  short-stalked  umbels  with  two  to  six  flowers  In  each  umbel.  The  fruit  Is  a 
mall  black  cherry,  one-third  of  an  Inch  In  diameter.  This  tree  is  a  native  of 
Tapan  and  is  cultivated  in  England  and  in  the  United  States.  It  Is  probably  the 
inest  timber  tree  among  the  true  cherries  and  is  alao  remarkable  for  its  beau- 
Iful  flowers,  which  appear  In  April.  The  seeds  germinate  freely  after  lying 
lormant  for  a  year.  (Adapted  from  Beatiy  Trees  and  STiruhs  Hardy  in  the 
iritUh  Isles,  vol.  2,  pp.  250,  251.) 

13741.  Tegoma  akgentea  Bur.  and  Schum.    Bignoniacese. 

Prom  Asuncion,  Paraguay.    Presented  by  Mr.  O.  F.  Mead.    Received  De- 
cember 1, 1916. 

^  Seeds  of  a  tree  called  in  Spanish  PairO'  todo  and  in  Guaranl  quirai.  This 
ree  is  found  In  abundance  In  open  fields  among  palmeras  along  the  upper  Para- 
nay  River,  both  In  Paraguayan  Chaco  and  Matto  Grosso.  The  bark  is  ac- 
red ited  among  natives  as  '  a  great  remedy '  and  is  also  said  to  be  used  like 
ulnlne.    The  timber  has  merit  for  certain  construction  purposes.**    {Mead.) 

13742.  LoNiCERA  8IMILI8  DEXAVATi  (Franch.)  Rehder.    Caprifolia* 

cese.  Honeysuckle. 

From  Paris,  France.    Plants  purchased  from  Messrs.  Vllmorln-Andrleux 
Co.    Received  December  9,  1916. 

A  half-evergreen  climbing  shrub,  entirely  glabrous  except  for  the  under 
arface  of  the  leaves.    The  leaves  are  narrow-oval  to  lance  shaped,  and  the 
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white  flowers  are  about  2  inches  long.  This  variety,  which  Is  found  in  «trrl 
and  western  China,  is  the  only  one  of  this  species  in  cultivation,  and  it  d:^> 
from  the  typical  species  in  the  absence  of  the  pubescence.  (Adapted  frc 
Bailey  J  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticvlture,  vol.  ^,  p.  iPi-J,  and  from  Sckne-'^-'r 
IUu8trierte8  Handbuch  der  ^Jjiubholzkunde,  vol,  2,  p.  729.) 

43743  and  43744. 

From  Darmstadt,  Qermany.  Purchased  from  ^Ir.  Conrad  Appel,  thr<>:.^ 
Mr.  Julius  G.  Lay,  American  consul  general,  Berlin.  Received  DececV 
7,  lOie. 

43743.  Agbostts  stolonifeba  L.    Poaceee.  Creeping  bent-fnss. 
••  Seeds  of  the  true  German  creeping  bent,  1916  crop."    (AppeL) 

43744.  Pestuca  bubka  L.    Poaceee.  fiedfescac 
•*  Seed  of  the  true  German  red  fescue,  1916  crop."    (Appel.) 

43746.    Passiflora  maliforhis  X  eduijs  verrucifera.    Passifl('ri 

ceae.  Hybrid  granadflh. 

Grown  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  Chico,  Calil  NQiDl^r": 
December  14,  1916. 

•*A  cross  between  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  39224,  Passiflora  maliformU,  and  35215,  Po— 
flora  eduUa  verrucifera.^     (R.  L.  Beagles.) 

43746.    Mucui^A  sp.   Fabacese. 

From  Berea,  Durban,  Natal.  Presented  by  Mr.  P.  van  de  BIJl,  mycol  :< 
Natal  Herbarium-.    Received  December  11,  1916. 

"  Seeds  collected  at  Umbllo,  Durban,  Natal,  October  29,  1916."    (T*o« 
Bijl.) 

Received,  as  Cana/vdlia  bonariensis, 
43747  to  43763.    Amygdalus  spp.    Amygdalacea^  PeacL 

From  Fancheng,  Hupeh,  China.    Seetls  presented  by  Mr.  Edwin  S.  C. 
ningham,  American  consul  general,  Hankow,  who  procured  thwu  fr 
Mr.  C.  Stokstad.     Received  December  11,  1916.     Quoted  notes  hr  >' 
Stokstad. 

43747.  Amtodalus  pebsica  L. 
{Prunus  persica  Stoke&) 

"A  large  peach." 

43748.  Amtgdalus  pebsica  plattcabpa  (Decalsne)     Ricker. 
{Prunus  persica  platycarpa  Bailey.) 

"A  small  disk-shaped  peach." 

43749  to  43753.    Amygdalus  persica  L. 

(Prunus  persica  Stoke&) 

43749.  "A  large  luscious  peach." 

43750.  "  A  large  peach." 

43751.  "A  downy  peach,  good  for  cooking." 

43752.  "A  very  large  and  most  luscious  peach,  frrim  our  ov: 

chard." 

43753.  "A  lapge  peach." 
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43764.    Pyrus  amygdauformis  Vill.    Malaceae.  Pear. 

From  Fresno,  Calif.    Presented  by  Mr.  George  C.  Reeding,  Fancher  Creek 
Nurseries.    Received  December  13,  1916. 

•*  Seeds  of  a  pear  growing  on  my  place,  the  bud  wood  of  which  I  secured  in 
Smyrna,  Asia  Minor,  in  1901,  and  a  portion  of  which  I  forwarded  to  your  De- 
partment [S.  P.  I.  No.  7669]."     (Roeding.) 

43755.    TiPUANA  Tipu  (Benth.)  Lillo.    Fabacece.  Tipu. 

(T.  apeciosa  Benth.) 

From  Cairo,  Egypt.    Presented  by  the  director.  Horticultural  Division,  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture,  Gizeh  Branch.    Received  December  6,  1916, 

A  tall,  handsome  tree,  with  rose-colored  or  creamy  white  wood,  native  of  the 
subtropical,  temperate,  and  cool  regions  of  Argentina.  (Adapted  from  Venturi 
and  LiUo,  Contribucidn  al  Conocimiento  de  loa  Arboles  de  la  Argentina^  p.  58.) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  42331  for  further  description. 

43766  to  43768. 

From  Jamaica  Plain.  Mass.  Presented  by  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  Receiveil 
October  23,  1916. 

43756.  Ampelopsis  sp.    Vltacea. 

An  ornamental  woody  vine  with  handsome,  deciduous  foliage. 

43757.  CoTONEASTER  MULTiFLOBA  CALOCABPA  Rchd.  and  Wils.    Malacese. 

A  shrub,  up  to  6  feet  In  height,  with  usually  slender,  arching  branches 
and  rather  large,  narrowly  ovate  leaves.  The  white  flowers  occur  in 
many-flowered  cymes,  and  the  numerous  red  fruits  are  nearly  half  an 
inch  in  diameter.  This  shrub  is  a  native  of  western  China.  (Adapted 
from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  £,  pp.  866,  867.) 

43758.  CoTONEASTRR   RACEMiFrx)RA    sooNGOBicA    (Rcgcl   and   Herd.)    C. 

Schneid.    Malacete. 

An  erect  shrub,  up  to  4  feet  in  height,  but  rarely  prostrate.  The 
leaves  are  oval  and  usually  somewhat  obtuse,  and  the  white  flowers, 
3  to  12,  occur  in  short-peduncled  cymes.  The  fruit  is  red.  This  variety 
is  found  in  northern  China,  Caucasia,  etc.  (Adapted  from  Bailey, 
Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  2,  p.  867,  and  from  Schneider, 
Illustriertea  Handbuch  der  Laubholzkunde,  vol,  1,  p.  754,) 

43769  to  43762. 

From  Matauia  el  Saff,  Egypt.  Presented  by  Mr.  Alfred  Blrcher,  Middle 
Egypt  Botanic  Station.  Received  Decenilx»r  13,  1916.  Quoted  notes  by 
Mr.  Blrcher. 

43759.  Bridelia  retusa  (L.)   Spreng.     Kuphorbiacese. 

"A  small  Indian  tree  which  grows  in  every  kind  of  soil.  It  flowers  in 
November,  and  the  black  berries  hanging  in  long  racemes  ripen  early  In 
spring.  There  is  not  much  pulp  on  them,  but  they  might  be  improved 
by  continuous  culture.    A  sauce  can  be  prepared  with  the  dry  fruits." 

43760.  Ilex  paraguariensis  St.  Hil.    Aquifoliacere.  Yerba  mat6. 

*•  This  tree  does  well  here  and  stands  110**  F.  and  light  frosts.  These 
seeds  come  from  imported  trees  which  are  only  4  years  old ;  they  germi- 
nate in  a  much  shorter  time  (two  to  three  months)  tlian  the  seeds  from 
wild  trees,  which  need  two  or  three  years  to  come  forth." 
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43759  to  43762— Continued. 

43761.  MoRiNGA  OLEiFEBA  Laiu.    Moiliigaceie.  Horse-Tadish  tree. 
(M,  pterygosperma  Gaertn.) 

"  The  pods  of  this  variety  are  free  of  the  bitter  taste  of  the  comiu'C 
horse-radish  tree  and  are  eaten  like  French  beans  if  gathered  wh«?.  ii 
a  young  state." 

43762.  PsiDiUM  PUMiLUH  Vahl.    Myrtaceie. 

*'A  small  shrub  with  small  ydlow  fi-uits  resembling  those  of  Pxid'tA 
crroca  in  size  and  color,  but  with  dry  calyx  segments.  The  fruit  i^  vt^n 
aromatic,  with  a  much  accentuated  strawberry  flavor.  The  l«ives  nr 
semble  the  common  guava,  but  are  broader." 

43763  to  43766. 

Prom  Bogota,  Colombia.  Presented  by  Capt  H.  R.  Lemly.  WashiDgti*. 
D.  C,  who  recelve<l  them  from  Mr.  G,  E.  Child,  of  Bogota,  Receiv'* 
December  4,  1916. 

43763.  Anivona  chebimola  Mill.    Annonacece.  CherijnofL 
This  is  the  common  formr  of  the  cherimoya  as  sold  in  the  markets  v! 

Bogota. 

43764.  Carica  papaya  L.    Papayacese.  Ptpaja- 
Seeds  of  the  ordinary  papaya  sold  In  the  markets  at  Bogota. 

43765.  Passifloba  ligui^aris  Juss.    Passlfloraceae.    Sweet  granadCb. 
The  common  form  of  granadllla  sold  in  the  markets  at  Bogota. 

43766.  Passiflora  m  aliform  is  L.    Passifloracese.  Carubi 

ThiB  is   the  common   curubd  or  Colombian   granadllla  sold  in  t> 
markets  of  Bogota. 

43767  to  43783, 

From  Cairo,  Egypt.     Presented  by  the  director,  Horticultural  Divwc:^ 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Gizeh  Branch.    Received  November  27, 1916. 

43767.  Aeschynomene  elaphroxylon  (Guill.  and  Perr.)  Taub.   Faba'**^ 
(Herminiera  elaphroxyUm  Gulll.  and  Perr.) 

A  leguminous  tree,  with  compound  leaves  and  yellow  flowers,  i^u^ 
growing  on  river  banks  with  its  stems  in  the  water  in  many  placi*>  ^ 
tropical  Africa.  The  hairy  pods  are  often  sickle  shaped,  with  tv<'  • ' 
more  joints.  When  in  flower  this  tree  is  very  ornamental.  The  vi.^ 
Is  exceedingly  light  and  is  useil  by  the  natives  for  making  small  t"«s^ 
and  rafts.  The  only  purpose  for  w^hlch  this  wood  might  be  used  r  c 
merclally  Is  for  paper  pulp,  although  It  is  strong  and  durable.  (Ad*r' 
from  KeWf  Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Informatum,  Additional  Serki  I  ^ 
pp.  199,  200,  and  from  Engler  ami  Prantl,  Naiiirlichen  Pfiansenfamili 
IIL  3,  p.  319, ) 

43768.  Belou  marmelos  (L.)  Lyons.     Rutacese.  ^' 
{Aegle  marmelos  Correa.) 

This  Is  the  hael  tree  of  India,  where  it  attains  a  height  of  40  feet   T- 
leaves  are  deciduous,  and  the  greenish  yellow  fruit  reaches  a  dlanirte'  • 
6  inches.    The  Hindus  are  very  fond  of  this  fruit.     (Adapted  from  5fl!*< 
Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  t^L  i,  pp.  222,  223,) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  43478  for  further  description. 
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43767  to  43783— Continued. 

43769.  BiGNONiA  UNGUiB-CATi  L.    Bignonlaceffi. 

A  woody  climber,  with  compound  evergreen  leaves 'and  trumpet-shaped 
orange-yellow  flowers  about  2  inches  long.  This  plant,  which  Is  a  native 
of  Argentina,  will  stand  a  little  frost  if  grown  in  the  open  in  the  southern 
United  States  and  Is  conspicuous  and  Interesting  because  of  the  beauty 
and  profusion  of  its  flowers.  (Adapted 'from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclo- 
pedia of  Horticulture,  vol,  i,  p.  502.) 

43770.  Caesalpinia  gilliesh  (Hook.)  Wall.    Cffisalpiniacese. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree,  native  of  Argentina,  with  leaves  composed  of 
6  to  10  pairs  of  leaflets.  The  yellow  flowers,  with  red  stamens,  are  in 
large  terminal  panicles,  and  the  fruit  is  a  sickle-shaped  pod.  This  plant 
Is  of  value  as  au  ornamental.  (Adapted  from  Lofgren,  Notas  sohre  as 
Plantaa  Exoticas  Sao  Paulo,  p.  S9.)  * 

43771.  Can  A  vALi  EN  SI  FORME  (L.)  DC.    Fabaceee.  Jack  bean. 

Var.  native.  This  is  a  dwarf  variety  of  the  common  Jack  bean  and  is 
apparently  an  unpublished  garden  variety,  cultivated  at  Cairo,  Egypt 

43772.  Cabissa  grandifloba  (E.  Mey. )  DC.    Apocynacefe.         Carissa. 

A  handsome  shrub,  originally  from  South  Africa,  now  cultivated  in 
southern  Florida  and  southern  California  as  an  ornamental  and  for  its 
scarlet  edible  fruits.  (Adapted  from  Bailey ,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of 
Horticulture,  vol.  4,  p.  2114-) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  41504  for  further  description. 

43773.  Cassia  bonabiensib  CoUa.    Csesalpiniacese. 

An  ornamental  shrub  with  handsome  compound  leaves  composed  of  four 
pairs  of  leaflets  and  racemes  of  bright-yellow  flowers. 

43774.  Datuba  metel  L.     Solanacete. 

An  herbaceous  plant,  found  in  the  western  Himalayas  and  the  mountains 
of  West  Dekkan  Peninsula,  and  probably  introduced  into  India.  The 
leaves  are  heart  shai)ed,  almost  entire,  and  pubescent,  and  the  flowers 
are  white.  This  plant  is  said  to  possess  the  same  medicinal  properties  as 
the  other  species  of  this  genus.  (Adapted  from  Wait,  Dictionary  of  the 
Economic  Products  of  India,  vol,  S,  pp.  39,  40.) 

43775.  Haematoxtlum  campechianum  L.    Csesalpiniacefe.    Logwood. 

A  tree,  up  to  40  feet  in  height,  found  in  the  Tropics  from  southern 
Mexico  to  Venezuela.  It  yields  the  Campeche  wood  or  logwood  of  com- 
merce, from  which  are  made  dyes  and  inks  and  also  the  chemical  reagent 
hematoxylin.     (Adapted  tram  Mueller,  Select  Extror-Tropical  Plants,  p. 

43776.  Indigofeba  dosua  Buch.-Ham.    Fabaceap. 

A  shrub,  found  in  the  central  and  eastern  Himalayas  at  altitudes  rang- 
ing from  6,(XX)  to  8,0(X)  feet.  The  flowers  are  said  to  be  eaten  as  a  pot 
herb  in  Kangra,  India,  (Adapted  from  Watt,  Dictionary  of  the  Economic 
Products  of  India,  vol.  2,  p.  S85.) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  39119  for  further  description. 

48777.    MoBiNGA  oleifeba  Lara.    Moringacece.  Horse-radish  tree. 

{M.  pterygosperma  Gaertn.) 

A  small  tree,  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  In  Cuba,  usually  about  1.^  to 
20  feet  In  height,  erect,  with  compound  leaves  nearly  a  foot  long.    The 
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white  flowers  are  borne  in  panicles,  and  the  slender  pods  are  often  a  fo><r 
long.     (Adapted  from  notes  of  Mllson  Popenoe,  July  J6,  J9J5.) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  40913  and  43761  for  further  descripUon, 

43778.     Operctjlina  tubebosa  (L.)  Meisn.    Convolvulaces. 
(Ipomoea  tuber osa  L.) 

A  perennial  stout-stemmed  herbaceous  vine,  with  large,  compound  \(t^^ 
and  three  to  six  yellow  flowers  on  a  long  peduncle.  The  entire  plact  i< 
used  as  a  purgative.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil.  (Adapted  from  l^ 
Lanessan,  Les  Plantes  Utiles  des  Colonies  Francoises,  pp.  S98  and  567.) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  43385  for  further  description. 

43770.     Pbosopis  ch.ilensis   (Molina)   Stuntz.    Mimosaces.    Algaroba. 
(P.  juU flora  DC.) 

A  leguminous  tree,  with  small  flowers  in  little  heads  or  spikes.  T> 
pod  is  more  or  less  thickened,  and  the  leaves  are  composed  of  a  Ur^' 
number  of  leaflets.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  Mexico  and  the  West  lo^^- 
(Adapted  from  a  note  of  W.  Harris,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  dated  Apri^  <. 
1916.) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  42643  for  further  description. 

43780.  SoLANUM  TOBVTJM  Swartz.     SolanacesB. 

A  shrub,  from  8  to  10  feet  in  height,  or  sometimes  flowering  as  an  bert 
The  stems  are  prickly,  and  the  unarmed  hairy  leaves  are  4  inches  Ion? a.! 
6  inches  wide.  The  w^hite  flowers  occur  in  many-flowered  racemes  ^3^ 
are  about  1^  inches  in  diameter.  This  shrub  is  distributed  through  .: 
tropical  America,  the  Philippines,  China,  and  the  Malay  ArdiipeU^< 
(Adapted  from  Hooker,  Flora  of  British  India,  vol.  4,  P<  S34«) 

43781.  Tecoma  stans  (L.)  Juss.    Bignoniacese. 

A  shrub  found  in  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America  and  someiin*- 
cultivated  as  far  south  as  Argentina.  -  The  leaves  are  composed  of  :>  '• 
11  pairs  of  lance-shaped  leaflets,  and  the  large  yellow  flowers  w^mr  '- 
terminal  panicles.  The  fruit  is  a  silique,  bearing  a  large  nombK 
winged  seeds.  This  shrub  is  valued  as  an  omauientai,  both  its  d»^t^ 
and  its  foliage  being  very  attractive,  and  it  readily  adapts  itself  to  nu-r 
kinds  of  environment.  (Adapted  from  Lofgren,  Notas  sobre  as  Pfa*-*'' 
Exoticas  Sao  Paulo,  pp.  195,  196.) 

53782.    TiTHONiA  KOTUNDiFOLiA  (Mill.)  Blake.    Asteraceie. 
(Helianthus  speciosus  Hook.) 

A  Mexican  sunflower,  growing  to  a  height  of  about  5  feet,  with  a  k»^- 
stem  and  rather  coarse  lobed  leaves,  which  are  very  susceptible  t«'  - 
tacks  by  aphids.    The  orange-colored  flowers  of  this  plant  make  it  ^< 
charming.     (Adapted  from  Curtis' s  Botanical  Magazine,  pi.  Xt95.) 

43783.    Tbistania  confebta  R.  Br.    Myrtaceee. 

A  tall  tree,  with  smooth,  brown,  deciduous  bark  and  dense  folia? 
The  alternate  leaves  are  from  3  to  6  Inches  long,  and  the  ratfier  \^' 
flowers  occur  in  8  to  7  flowered  cymes.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  Austr^i  - 
and  the  timber,  which  is  very  strong  and  durable,  is  used  in  shipbuiltl - 
and  for  making  whan-es  and  bridges.  The  bark  is  occasionally  used 
tanning.  (Adapted  from  Maiden,  Useful  Native  Plants  of  Australia.  .' 
330,  608.  609,  and  from  Bailey,  Queensland  Flora,  part  2,  p.  6S6.) 
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13784.     DiMOCARPUs  longan  Lour.    Sapindacew.  Longman. 

(Nephelium  longana  Cambess.) 

From  Foochow,  China.  Presented  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Schober,  Cocoanut  Grove, 
Fla.,  who  received  them  from  Mr.  F.  F.  G.  Donaldson.  Received  De- 
cember 12,  1916. 

"  Dragon's  eyes^    Lung  leng»    A  very  delightful  fruit."     (Donaldson.) 
^3786.     PERHJiA  FRUTESCEN8  (L.)  Britton.    Menthaceee. 

(P.  ocymoides  L.) 

From  Yokohaha,  Japan.  Procured  from  the  Yokohama  Nursery  Co.,  at 
the  request  of  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Research.  Received  December 
21, 1916. 

Numbered  and  distributed  to  determine  where  the  seeds  can  be  successfully 
rown  and  used  for  the  extraction  of  oil. 

3786.     ViGNA  CYUNDRICA  (Stickm.)  Skeels.    Fabaceae.    Catjang. 

From  Keijo,  Chosen  (Korea).  Presented  by  Miss  Katherine  Wambold. 
Received  November  13, 1916. 

*'  Used   for   making   long  pu.    Boil   half  an   hour  and   season   with    salt." 
M'ambold.) 

3787  to  43790. 

From  the  city  of  Guatemala,  Guatemala.  Collected  by  Mr.  Wilson  Popenoe, 
Agricultural  Explorer  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Received  No- 
vember 28,  1916.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Popenoe. 

43787.  Zea  mats  L.    Poaceie.  Com. 

"No.  45a.  White  flint  com  purchased  in  the  market  of  the  city  of 
Guatemala.  It  is  said  to  have  been  raised  near  by  in  the  highlands.  The 
ears  are  large,  measuring  fully  12  Inches  in  length,  and  taper  gradually 
toward  the  tips.  There  are  12  to  14  rows  of  hard,  white,  translucent  ker- 
nels.   October  7,  1916." 

43788.  AcHRADELPHA  viMDis  (Pittler)  O.  P.  Cook.    Sapotacese. 

Green  sapote. 

•*  No.  69a.  Fifty  seeds  from  fruits  purchased  in  the  market  of  the  city 
of  Guatemala.    November  12,  1916." 

For  description,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  43439. 

43789.  Zea  mays  L.     Poaceie.  Com. 

"No.  67a.  One  ear  of  corn,  presented  by  Sefior  Don  Manuel  Lemus, 
Director  of  Agriculture.  This  is  of  an  interesting  variety,  called  by 
Sefior  Lemus  Zea  guatemalenais.  It  originated  in  the  Department  of 
Zacatepequess,  but  this  seed  was  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Guatemala. 
According  to  Sefior  Lemus  this  corn  contains  very  little  gluten,  grows  to 
a  great  height,  and  has  proved  to  be  a  very  valuable  strain.  November 
12,  1916." 

43790.  Zea  mays  L.    PoaceiB.  Com. 

"  No.  68a.  One  ear  of  corn,  presented  by  Sefior  Don  Manuel  Lemus, 
Director  of  Agriculture.  This  is  the  variety  called  by  Sefior  Lemus  Zea 
ffuatemalensis.  It  is  a  selected  strain,  slightly  improved  over  the  form 
sent  under  No.  67a  [S.  P.  I.  No.  43789],  the  ears  being  somewhat  larger 
and  having  14  rows  of  kernels.  According  to  Sefior  Lemus  as  many  as  16 
rows  have  been  found  on  some  ears.    November  12.  1916." 
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43791  to  43796. 

From  China.  Collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Explorer  lor 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Received  December  21,  1916L  Qo'Med 
notes  by  Mr.  Meyer. 

43791.  Ulmus  PT7MILA  L.    Ulmacese.  £2sl 

*  *•  Var.  pendula  Hort.  (No.  1258.  Peking,  China.  November  9, 19m) 
Cuttings  of  a  weeping  form  of  the  ordinary,  very  drought  and  alkiU 
resistant  elm  from  North  China  and  Manchuria.  The  Chinese  graft  tll< 
variety  on  the  trunk  of  the  common  form,  generally  from  5  to  8  feet  abore 
the  ground.  See  S.  P.  I.  No.  40507  for  further  informatioiL  ObtaiLel 
from  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Peking." 

43792.  WiSTABiA  VENU8TA  Rchd.  and  Wils.    Fabacete. 

"(No.  1250.  Peking,  China.  November  6,  1916.)  Cutthigs  of  a  vip^r- 
ously  growing  hardy  species  of  wistaria,  blooming  at  the  end  of  April 
and  early  May,  bearing  multitudes  of  rather  short  and  dense  racera*^  "' 
individually  large  flowers,  which  are  of  a  purplish  violet  color  when  tr^ 
coming  out,  but  when  fading  away  become  of  pale  bluish  color.  Pair 
exhale  a  delightful  scent.  This  species  is  quite  drought  resistant  ai  1 
tolerates  a  fair  amount  of  alkali.  The  Chinese  most  often  train  it  as  :ai 
arbor  over  a  garden  walk  or  over  an  opeii  space,  underneath  which  M'.it^ 
and  tables  can  be  arranged  for  enjoyment  of  the  beauty  and  fragramv  ■-■ 
the  flowers  in  spring  and  the  shade  of  the  foliage  during  the  hot  snmnj^-r 
months.  Chinese  name  Teng  lo,  meaning  'Winding  rattan.'  Obtaj:-': 
from  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Peking." 

43793.  Punic  A  granatum  L.     Punicaceae.  Pomegranate. 

"(No.  1260.  Peking,  China.  November  9,  1916.)  Plants  of  a  ^ery 
dwarf  form  of  pomegranate  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  pot  plant,  '4- 
to  bear  sometimes  as  many  as  1(X)  fruits  on  one  specimen.  The  fmii?  ^^ 
too  small  to  be  of  any  economic  value.  Chinese  name  Pai  tze  shch  /  e. 
meaning  *  One  hundredfold  bearing  pomegranate.* " 

43794.  Wistaria  venusta  Rehd.  and  Wils.    Fabacese. 

"(No.  2321a.  Peking,  China.  November  9,  1916.)  The  same  as  >'o. 
1259  [S.  P.  I.  No.  43792].  The  Chinese  claim  that  among  plants  ra>i 
from  seeds  one  obtains  a  great  variety  of  colors  In  the  flowers,  ranf^ 
all  the  way  from  pure  white  to  dark  purple.  Obtained  from  the  Bntan:: 
Garden  at  Peking." 

43795.  Wistaria  venusta  Rehd.  and  Wils.    Fabaceffi. 

"(No.  2322a.  Tientsin,  China.  November  1,  1916.)  The  same  si^t^ 
as  the  preceding  number  [S.  P.  I.  No.  43794],  but  coming  from  a  o'li;  r 
locality.    Collected  In  Victoria  Park,  Tientsin." 

43796.  PiNus  BUNGEAN.A.  Zucc.     PinaceoB.  ?ise. 
"(No.  2323a.     Lungen  Temple,  Sankiatien,  near  Peking,  China.   Of 

tober,  1916.)  The  well-known  Chinese  white-barked  pine;  100  catties c^ 
seeds,  collected  for  the  department  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  V.  i. 
MacMurray,  First  Secretary  of  the  American  Legation  at  Peking'' 

43797.     EosA  xanthina  Lindl.    Rosaceae.  Bost 

Grown  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  Rockville,  Md.    NumN^^- 
December  27,  1916. 

Seedlingij  of  S.  P.  I.  No.  21620  from  a  plant  grown  in  Mr.  Edward  Goao!^'* 
garden. 
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4S798.     Acacia  constricta  Benth.    Mimosaceae. 

Collected  west  of  the  Organ  Mountains  of  Neyv  Mexico  by  Dr.  David 
Griffiths,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received  December  21,  1916. 

"A  spiny  shrub  3  to  6  feet  high.  It  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  our  desert 
covers  from  southwestern  Texas  to  southern  Arizona  and  thrives  even  in  re- 
gions receiving  but  8  to  9  inches  of  rainfall.  The  inflorescence  is  yellow,  globu- 
lar, prolific,  and  exceedingly  attractive  for  several  weeks  when  the  shrub  is  in 
blossom.  It  is  one  of  the  good  bee  plants  of  the  Southwest,  being  closely  related 
to  the  caVa-claw  and  huajillo.  The  shrub  will  be  a  useful  ornament  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  possibly  farther  north  in  the  coast  country.  It  habitually  with- 
stands a  temperature  of  zero  without  Injury."    (ChHffiths,) 

43799  to  43801.    Juolans  rbqia  L.    Juglandaoese.         Walnut. 

From  Srinagar,  Kashmir,  India.  Presented  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Hartless,  superin- 
tendent, Grovemment  Botanical  Gardens,  Seharunpur,  who  secured  these 
walnuts  from  Mr.  H.  C.  Koul,  manager,  Kours  Fruit  Gardens.  Received 
December  19,  1916. 

43790.  **  Kaghazi,  These  are  not  very  good  walnuts.  The  best  ones 
are  expected  shortly  and  we  fear  they,  too,  will  not  be  the  best,  as  all 
Kashmir  fruit  has  been  more  or  less  injured  this  year  by  a  long 
drought  followed  by  excessive  rain.  Such  a  season  occurs  here  once  in 
12  or  24  years."     {Koul) 

43800.  '*Burzul.  These  are  the  larger  of  the  two  kinds.  They  are 
about  the  best,  but  not  the  very  best"    (Koul,) 

43801.  "Wantu.  These  are  not  very  goml.  l)Ut  the  kernel  Is  good 
enough  and  more  oily  than  the  other  varieties."     (Koul.) 

43802  to  43807.    Jasminum  spp.    Oleacese.  JaBxnine. 

From  Yentimiglla,  Italy.    Cuttings  presented  by  the  La  Mortola  Gardens. 
Received  December  26, 1916. 

43802.  Jasminum  azohicum  L. 

A  climbing  shrub  from  the  island  of  Madeira  with  opposite,  evergreen, 
compound  leaves,  and  terminal  clusters  of  white,  fragrant  flowers,  which 
appear  throughout  the  year  under  favorable  circumstances.  It  has  been 
long  cultivated  In  temperate  greenhouses  and  is  propagated  by  cuttings. 
(Adapted  from  Curtis* s  Botanical  Haffazine,  vol,  J^J^,  pi.  1889,  and  from 
Bailey f  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  5,  p.  1718,) 

43803.  Jasminum  hetebophyllum  Roxb. 

A  stout  shrubby  Jasmine  from  Natal,  with  shiny,  alternate,  narrowly 
oval  leaves,  up  to  5  inches  long.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  up  to  one- third 
of  an  inch  long,  and  occur  in  compound  cymes.  (Adapted  from  Hooker , 
Flora  of  British  India,  voh  S,  pp,  601,  602.) 

43804.  Jasminum  odobatissimum  L. 

A  dlflPuse  shrub  from  the  Madeira  Islands,  becoming  rather  large  at 
times,  with  straight,  stiff  branches,  alternate  leaves  composed  of  three 
to  five  shining  oval  leaflets,  and  terminal  clusters  of  yellow  flowers, 
which  appear  in  summer.  It  is  odorous,  though  not  more  so  than  many 
Jasmines.  It  is  comparatively  hardy  and  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings. 
(Adapted  from  Curtis* s  Botanical  Magazine,  vol.  7,  pi  285,  and  from 
Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  3,  p.  1719.) 
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43802  to  43807— Continued. 

43805.  Jabuivvu  officinale  L. 

A  long,  slender,  scarcely  self -climbing  plant,  native  of  India  and  Petsii 
but  now  widely  cultivated  throughout  the  warmer  portions  of  the  eanh. 
The  leaves  have  two  or  three  pairs  of  sharp-pointed  leaflets,  and  the  vMf 
flowers  occur  in  terminal  more  or  less  leafy  clustera  In  the  sonthen 
United  States  the  glossy  foliage  and  the  wlilte  summer-blooming  flowrb 
make  the  plant  very  attractive,  and  with  protection  it  will  grow  as  far 
north  as  Philadelphia.  (Adapted  from  Curtis* 8  Botanical  J/a^rinc.  rfl 
1,  pi,  Slf  and  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cvclopedia  of  Horticulture,  rol  1 
p.  1718,) 

43806.  Jasminvm  bimplicifoijum  Forst.  t, 

A  climbing  shrub  or  sometimes  a  tree,  found  in  Australia  and  th^ 
Friendly  Islands,  with  opposite,  shiny,  oval  leaves  usually  less  than  3 
inches  long  and  white  flowers  about  half  an  inch  long,  in  termiiu, 
branched,  many-flowered  clusters.  It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttinp^;  it 
flowers  in  June  and  July.  (Adapted  from  CurtUfs  Botanical  Jfa^nV. 
vol.  25,  pi.  980,  and  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  BofUcuUnn. 
vol.  S,  p.  1717.) 

43807.  Jasminuh  sinense  Hem^l. 

A  climbing  shrub  from  central  and  southern  China,  with  papery  lea«s 
composed  of  three  oval  or  narrowly  oval  leaflets  up  to  3,  or,  occasioM3T, 
6  inches  long.  The  white  flowers  are  li  inches  long  and  occur  in  de:*< 
cymose  panicles.  (Adapted  from  Forbes  and  Uemsley,  Jour.  lAun.  S(^:~ 
vol.  26,  pp.  80,  81.) 

43808.  CoRCHORus  capsularis  L.    Tiliacese.  Jute. 

From  Amoy,  China.  Presented  by  Messrs.  E.  F.  Spears  &  Sons,  Paris,  Kt. 
who  received  it  from  Mr.  Chan  Goan  Sin,  Amoy.  Received  Decensber 
22,  1916. 

**  Jute  is  an  annual  plant,  requiring  a  rich,  moist,  well-drained,  allnml  ?- " 
and  a  warm,  moist  climate,  fret*  from  frost  for  nt  least  six  months.  It  ^il- 
grow  in  sandy  loam  or  alluvial  soils  from  Maryland  to  Florida  and  Texas,  ba 
will  not  ripen  much  seed  north  of  the  cotton  belt.  The  seed  is  sown  broadcast, 
the  crop  harvested  by  hand,  retted  in  water,  and  the  flber  cleaned  by  hand  fnc 
the  wet  stalks  in  the  water.  It  could  be  grown  profltably  in  this  country  i' 
there  were  satisfactory  methods  of  removing  the  fiber  from  the  stalks  and  i«- 
paring  it  for  market.  The  fiber  is  used  for  burlaps,  bagging,  and  gunny  saok^^" 
(L.  H.  Dewey.) 

43809.  Zizipnus  jujuba  Mill.    Rhaninacese.  Jujnbe 

(Z.  saliva  Gaertn.) 
From  Keijo,  Chosen    (Korea).     Presented  by  Miss  Katherine  Wanil»"i- 
Received  November  13,  1916. 

**  Tai  chu.    Eaten  as  they  are  and  much  used  at  feasts."     (Wambold.) 

43810  to  43925. 

From  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  Presented  by  the  Arnold  Arboremni  -- 
selectetl  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Skeels  and  Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet,  of  the  Bnrwn  : 
Plant  Industry.  Received  November  23,  1916.  The  follo\iing  V^'^ 
and  cuttings: 
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J810  to  43925— Continued. 

43810.  AcEB  CIS8I70LIUM  (Sieb.  and  Zucc.)  Koch.    Aceraceee.       Maple. 

A  deciduous  Japanese  maple  of  compact,  rounded  habit,  becoming  30 
feet  or  more  high,  with  leaves  composed  of  three  leaflets  up  to  3}  Inches 
in  length.  The  minute  flowers  are  produced  in  May  with  the  leaves, 
and  the  keys,  which  are  about  an  inch  long,  occur  in  long  racemes.  In 
autumn  the  foliage  turns  red  and  yellow.  (Adapted  from  Bean,  Trees 
cund  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  i,  pp.  1S7,  1S8.) 

43811.  AcEB  uiYABEi  Maxlm.    Aceracete.  Maple. 

A  deciduous  Japanese  maple  growing  from  30  to  40  feet  high,  with  a 
trunls  up  to  1^  feet  in  diameter  and  deeply  3-lobed  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  yellow  and  downy,  appearing  in  corymbs  2  to  3  inches  long,  and  the 
lieys  are  up  to  an  inch  in  length.  (Adapted  from  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs 
Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  1,  p,  148.) 

43812.  AcEB  BUFi NERVE  Sieb.  and  Zucc.    Aceracese.  Maple. 

A  small,  deciduous  Japanese  maple,  with  smooth,  bluish  white,  young 
shoots  and  dark-green,  irregularly  serrate,  3-lobed  or  obscurely  5-lol)ed 
leaves.  The  flowers  occur  in  erect  racemes  about  3  inches  long,  and  the 
keys  are  up  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long.  Occasionally  the  young 
foliage,  the  leafstalks,  and  the  midribs  are  red.  (Adapted  from  Bean, 
Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  voL  1,  pp.  157, 158.) 

48813.    AcEB  TETBAMEBUM  Pax.    AceracesB.  Maple. 

A  tree  from  central  and  western  China,  with  oval  or  oblong  leaves  from 
2  to  3i  inches  long  and  staminate  flowers  in  few-flowered  sessile  racemes. 
The  keys  are  slender  stalked  and  the  nutlets  are  thick  and  strongly 
veined.  It  is  graceful,  hardy,  and  variable,  and  reaches  a  height  of  25 
feet  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  voV  1, 
p.  202.) 

43814.    Amtodalus  nana  L.    Amygdalacese.  Busslan  almond. 

(Prunus  nana  Stokes.) 

A  bush  from  Russia  and  western  Asia,  growing  to  a  height  of  3  to 
5  feet,  with  thick,  rather  stiff,  sharply  serrate,  lance-stiaped  leaves. 
The  pinkish  or  white  flowers  are  usually  solitary  and  about  an  inch 
wide,  and  the  small,  hard  fruit  is  hairy  and  bitter  and  contains  a  large, 
wrinkled,  sharp-pointed  pit.  In  Europe  this  bush  is  oultivated  for  its 
flowers.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture, 
VOL  5,  p.  28S2.) 

43815  and  43816.    Aicygdalus  pebsica  L.    Amygdalacese. 

(Prunus  persica  Stokes.)  Flowering  peach. 

48815.  A  double,  pale  pink-flowered  ornamental  variety  of  the  com- 
mon peach. 

48816.  A  double,  red-flowered  variety. 

43817.    Bkbbebis  agqbbgata  0.  Sclmeid.    Berl)eridaceiB.  Barberry. 

(Wilson  No.  1050.    From  thickets  in  the  Min  Valley,  western  Szechwan, 
at  altitudes  of  1,300  to  2,300  meters.    October,  1908.) 

A  shrub  from  western  China,  3  to  5  feet  high,  with  yellowish  brown 
spines  in  clusters  of  threes,  rather  small  oval-oblong  leaves  with  a  few 
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distant  serrations,  yellow,  almost  sessile  flowers  about  a  quarter  of  a 
Inch  wide  in  dense  racemes,  and  salmon-red  fmlta  (Adapted  fr«s 
Schneider,  Bulletin  VHerhier  Boissier,  series  2,  voL  8,  p.  20S,  and  fr^^ 
Sargent t  Plantae  WilsonianctCt  vol,  i.  p.  575.) 

43818.  Berberis  bbachypoda  Maxim.    Rerberldacese.  Baitexiy. 
(No.  7175.) 

A  bush  from  western  China,  4  to  7  feet  high,  with  3-parted  ?ito 
oval  serrate  leaves,  yellow  flowers  in  long  slender  panicles,  and  scarU 
fruits  which  are  up  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  its  naflve  comitrt 
this  barberry  grows  at  elevations  of  5,200  to  11,700  feet  (Adapted  fnc 
Sargent,  Plantae  Wilsonianae,  vol.  i,  p.  575,  and  Schneider,  IllustTieria 
Handbuch  der  Lauhholzkunde,  vol.  2,  p.  922.) 

43819.  Bebbebis  cibcumsebbata  C.  Schneid.    Berberidaceae.   Barbenr. 

0 

"  No.  604  Purdom.    Originally  from  the  Tai-pei-shan,  Sh«isi,  Oam.' 

A  bush  from  central  China,  up  to  7  feet  high,  with  roundish  oval  leavr^ 
with  very  numerous  and  slender  spine-tipped  serrations.  The  ss^b^  ^^ 
8-parted,  about  half  an  Inch  long,  and  the  bright-yeUow  flowers,  half  c: 
inch  wide,  are  solitary  or  in  twos  or  threes  on  a  commoa  stalk.  T^ 
scarlet  fruits  are  oblong,  slightly  bloomy,  and  nearly  a  half  incli  li:<o: 
In  autumn  the  leaves  turn  scarlet.  (Adapted  from  Sargent,  PUi^^'^^ 
WUsonAanae,  vol.  /,  p.  S5\,  and  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cuclop€diaofHor'& 
culture^  vol,  i,  p.  491,  as  Berberis  diaphana.) 

For  a  later  and  more  complete  technical  description,  see  Plantae  ^^ 
sonianae,  vol.  S,  p.  4SS. 

43820.  Bebbebis  jxtlianae  C.  Schneid.    Bertieridacese.  Baitoi? 

A  western  Chinese  shrub  up  to  7  feet  in  height,  with  3-cleft  spines  a?  y 
If  inches  long;  thick,  leathery,  narrowly  oval  leaves  up  to  3  inches  ^c^- 
small  yellow  flowers;  and,  probably,  pruinose  fruits.  (Adapted  fr^ 
Sargent,  Plantar  WUsonianae,  vol.  i,  p.  S61.) 

43821.  Bebbebis  poibeti  C.  Schneid.    Berberidaoeae.  Bazbeny. 

A  shrub  found  in  northern  China  and  Amurland,  with  slender,  archil 
branches  and  spines  about  one-third  of  an  inch  long.  The  leaves  t^ 
narrowly  lance  shapec^  about  an  inch  long  and  green  beneath.  The  y- 
low  flowers  occur  in  many -flowered  racemes  from  1  to  2  inch«  'On^ 
and  the  deep  blood-red  fruits  are  oval  oblong.  This  shrub  is  hardy  t*- 
handsome,  but  is  not  often  found  in  cultivation.  (Adapted  from  BoiV; 
Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  i,  p.  490.) 

43822.  Bebbebis  poibeti  C.  Schneid.    Berberidacefe.  BaibenT 
"  Purdom  No.  250." 

See  previous  number,  S.  P.  I.  43821,  for  description. 

43823.  Bebbebis  sabgentiana  C.  Schneid.    Berberidaceee.      BarbeirT 

A  black-berried  barberry  from  western  Hupeh,  Cliina,  reaching  a  hei^ 
of  7  feet.    It  is  the  only  evergreen  barberry  which  has  proved  ennr*-. 
hardy  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum.     (Adapted  from  Sargent,  Plantae  ^ 
sonianae,  vol.  1,  p.  359.) 

For  further  data,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  42973. 
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43824.  Bebebis  subcauualata  O.  Schneid.    Berberldaoen.    Barberry. 

(Wilson  No.  1267.  From  thickets  at  Mupin,  western  Ssecbwan,  at 
altitudes  of  2,000  to  2,300  meters,  €k*tober,  1908.) 

A  thickly  branched  shrub  from  Tibet,  up  to  4}  feet  his^,  with  elplnes  up 
to  an  inch  in  length,  thick-skinned,  lance-shaped  leaves  about  an  inch 
long,  and  globular,  reddish  yellow  fruits  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter. (Adapted  from  Schneider,  lUiMtriertes  Handbuoh  der  Laubholz- 
kunde,  vol,  2,  p.  319.) 

43825.  Berbebis  tisqhlebi  C.  Schneid.    Berberidaceee.  Burberry. 

(Wilson  No.  4385.  From  thickets  at  Tatslenlu,  western  Szechwan,  at 
altitudes  of  3,200  to  3,400  meters,  October,  1910.) 

A  shrub  from  western  China,  7  to  14  feet  high,  with  spines  in  threes, 
papery  spine-tipped  leaves  up  to  1^  inches  in  length,  and  yellow  flowers 
about  two-fifths  of  an  inch  wide,  occurring  in  dense  racemes.  The  some- 
what prulnose  egg-shaped  red  fruits  appear  in  October  and  are  up  to  two-  . 
fifths  of  an  inch  long.  (Adapted  from  Sargent,  Plantae  WiUon^nae, 
vol.  1,  p.  S55.) 

43826.  Bebbebis  tunnanensis  Franch.    Berberidacese.  Barberry. 

A  deciduous  shrub,  from  3  to  6  feet  high,  with  dense,  rounded  spines  . 
and  nearly  circular  leaves.    The  flowers  are  pale  yellow,  and  the  berries 
are  bright  red.     (Adapted  from  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the 
British  Isles,  vol.  i,  p.  25S.) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  40153  for  further  description. 

43827.  Betula  gbossa  Sleb.  and  Zucc.    Betulacete.  Birch. 

A  tree  found  on  the  higher  mountains  of  Japan,  attaining  a  large  size, 
with  stout  branches  and  wide-spreading  crowns.  The  leaves  are  oval 
and  from  2  to  4  inches  long,  unequally  serrate,  and  hairy  in  the  lower 
surfaces.  The  strobiles  are  oval  egg  shaped  and  are  nearly  sessile.  The 
bark  of  the  branchlets  has  a  cherry  flavor.  (Adapted  from  Sargent, 
Plantae  WUsofUanae,  vol.  2,  p.  i78i.) 

43828.  Bettx^la  schmidtii  Kegel.    Betulacese.  Birch. 

A  large  tree  with  thick  branches,  found  only  in  the  Province  of  Shi- 
motsuke,  Hondo,  Japan.  It  grows  up  to  <>5  feet  tall,  with  a  trunk  3}  to 
7i  feet  thick  and  black  bark  which  falls  off  in  thick,  rather  small  plates. 
Tbe  finely  serrate  leaves  are  short  stemmed,  and  the  catkins  are  narrow, 
stiff,  and  erect  (Adapted  from  Sargent,  Plantae  WUsonianae,  vol.  2, 
pp.  475,  476.) 

43820.     Bitddleia  stenostachya  Rehd.  and  Wils.    Loganlaceee. 

A  shrub  of  western  China  with  narrowly  oblong  leaves  2  to  6  Inches 
long  and  usually  three  long,  slender,  terminal  panicles  of  fragrant  lav- 
ender flowers  with  orange-colored  eyes.  This  species  is  tender  and 
flowers  during  the  winter  in  the  greenhouse.  (Adapted  from  Bailey, 
Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  1,  pp.  585,  586.) 

43830.    Buxus  micbophylla  jafonica   (Muell.  Arg.)  Rehd.  and  Wils. 
Buxaceie.  Japanese  box. 

An  evergreen  Japanese  shrub  of  loose  babit,  from  8  to  4  feet  high, 
^with  the  young  stems  conspicuously  winged.  The  roundish  leaves  are 
up  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  produced 
very  freely  In  March  and  April,  are  of  no  beauty.    Owing  to  its  ungainly 
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habit  and  unhealthy  aspect  it  is  one  of  the  least  ornamental  of  tb^ 
boxes.  (Adapted  from  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  5nfu' 
Isles,  vol.  i,  p.  277.) 

43$31.     Cabaoana  abbobescens  Lam.    Fabacese.  Pea  tree. 

A  deciduous  Siberian  shrub  of  erect  habit,  up  to  20  feet  in  heidit, 
which  by  pruning  may  be  made  to  take  the  form  of  a  small  tree  Tike 
pinnate  leaves  are  from  H  to  3  inches  long,  and  tlie  yellow  flowws  are 
up  to  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  long  and  are  produced  singly  on  thii 
downy  stalks.  The  pods  are  about  2  inches  long  and  contain  from  thir^ 
to  five  oblong  seeds.  (Adapted  from  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Sard^  'i 
the  BHtish  Isles,  vol.  i,  pp.  287,  288.) 

43832.  Oastanea  hknbti  (Skan)  Refad.  and  Wils.    Fagaces. 

Chestnut 

A  tree  from  50  to  65  feet  in  height,  found  in  the  Province  of  Shan- 
tung, C^hina.  It  is  closely  related  to  the  common  American  diinqoapin. 
but  has  larger  dimensions  throughout,  including  the  nuts,  wfaidi  art 
odible.  (Adapted  from  Dode,  Kotes  Dendrologiques,  in  Bulletin  4e  k 
Soci^t4  Dendroloffique  de  France,  No.  6,  pp.  156,  157,  1908,) 

See  also  Plantae  Wilsonianae,  vol.  3,  pp.  196-197,  for  full  discoaalaii  and 
description. 

43833.  Clematis  tanoutica  (Maxim.)  Korsh.    Ranuncuiaoefle. 

A  deciduous,  woody,  climbing  plant  from  central  Asia  growing  8  'f 
10  feet  high,  with  raggedly  serrate  gray-green  leaflets.  The  ridi  yeCcr^ 
flowers  are  solitary,  and  the  fruits  are  crowned  with  long  feathered  styl?? 
This  Is  said  to  be  the  handsomest  yellow-flowered  clematis  in  cultivaii'" 
the  flowers  sometimes  being  4  inches  wide.  (Adapted  from  Bean,  Trn' 
and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  1,  p.  567.) 

43834.  Clethba  babbinebvis  Sieb.  and  Zucc.    Clethraceie.    White  alda 
A  shrub  or  tree  from  eastern  Asia,  up  to  30  feet  high,  with  oval-oblov 

pointed,  sharply  serrate,  hairy  veined  leaves  from  3  to  6  inches  long  as^' 
panlcled  racemes  of  white  fragrant  flowers,  which  appear  from  July  *■ 
September.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulf^^- 
vol.  2,  p.  802.) 

43835.  Cotoneasteb  bullata  Bois.    Malacece. 

A  deciduous  shrub  from  western  China  and  Tibet,  from  10  to  12  foe- 
high,  with  a  few  long  arching  branches.  The  dark-green  oval  or  <*' '^ 
leaves  are  up  to  3i  inches  long,  and  the  rosy  white  flowers  are  in  coryn:^'* 
of  from  10  to  30.  The  brilliant  red  fruit  is  pear  sluiped  or  round  ac'^ 
one-third  of  an  inch  wide.  The  beauty  of  this  plant  lies  in  the  fruit  ai- 
not  In  the  flowers.  (Adapted  from  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  <»  ^* 
British  Isles,  vol.  1,  p.  ^07.) 

43836.  Cotoneasteb  BULLATA  FLOBiBUNDA  (Stapf)  Rehd,  and  Wils.  Ms 
(C  moupinensis  floribunda  Stapf.)  [^^^ 

A  shrub  with  nearly  oval,  dark-green,  buUate  leaves  up  to  3  indie?  u' 
length.  The  flowers  are  white  tinged  with  pink,  but  are  of  little  ont- 
mental  value  because  they  fall  soon  and  are  of  small  size.  The  giot"* 
red  fruits  occur  abundantly  In  September  on  the  upper  side  of  the  K- 
archlng  shoots  and  give  the  plant  a  very  beautiful  appearance.  'n> 
shrub  is  found  in  western  China.  (Adapted  from  Curtis's  Botaniccl  J/*- 
azine,  vol.  135,  pi.  8284.) 
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43837.  Cbyptomebia  japonica  (L.  f.)  D.  Don.    Plnaceae. 

An  evergreen  pyramidal  tree,  100  to  180  feet  high  in  Japan.  The  gen- 
eral aspect  of  the  tree  is  yellowish  green  in  summer  and  dark  green  in 
winter.  It  is  one  of  the  great  timber  trees  of  the  world,  more  used  in 
Japan  than  any  other.  It  likes  a  deep,  good  soil,  a  sheltered  position,  and 
abundant  rainfall.  It  is  a  variable  tree.  (Adapted  from  Beari,  Trees 
and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  voh  1,  p.  488,) 

43838.  Cytisus  nigricans  elonoatus  Borkh.    Fabacese.    Black  broom. 

"  Var.  CarlieH  Hort." 

A  deciduous  European  shrub,  from  2  to  4  feet  high,  with  erect,  pubescent 
branches  and  long-stemmed  leaves  composed  of  oval,  pubescent  leaflets  up 
to  an  inch  in  length.  The  yellow  flowers  occur  in  very  slender  racemes 
from  3  to  8  inches  in  length.  This  variety  differs  from  the  typical 
species  in  that  it  blooms  a  second  time  in  the  autumn  at  the  top  of  the 
elongated  fruiting  racemes.  (Adapted  from  Bailev,  Standard  Cyclopedia 
of  Horticulture,  vol  2,  p.  5^8.) 

43839.  DECT7MABIA  SINENSIS  Oliver.    Hydrangeacese. 

A  climbing  shrub  from  central  China  with  generally  oblong  or  obtuse 
leaves  up  to  8  Inches  in  length  and  small  white  flowers  In  terminal 
corymbs.  The  fruit  is  a  capsule  fllle4  with  numerous  minute  seeds. 
This  shrub  is  very  ornamental  because  of  its  handsome,  glossy  foliage 
and  its  white  flowers,  wliich  are  very  fragrant.  It  thrives  in  almost  any 
humid  soil  and  is  propagated  by  greenwood  cuttings  in  summer  under 
glass,  and  rarely  by  seeds.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia 
of  Horticulture,  vol  2,  p.  97 i.) 

43840.  Deutzia  htpoletdca  Maxim.    Hydrangeacese. 
(D.  discolor  Maxim.,  not  Hemsl.) 

A  Japanese  shrub  with  sharp-pointed,  serrulate,  oval  leaves  with  hairy 
lower  surfaces  and  flowers  either  solitary  or  in  clusters  of  two  or  three. 
The  fruits  are  capsules  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long.  (Adapted  from 
Maximotoicz,  Bulletin  AcadenUe  Imperiale,  vol.  32,  pp,  487.) 

43841.  DiERviLLA  coRAEENSis  (Thunb.)  DO.    Caprifoliacese. 
(D.  grandiftora  Sieb.  and  Zucc.) 

A  Japanese  shrub  from  6  to  10  feet  high,  with  oval,  long-pointed  leaves 
3  to  5  inches  long,  with  bristly  leafstalks.  The  flowers  are  pale  pink  at 
first,  changing  to  carmine,  and  are  produced  during  June  in  corymbs  of 
three  flowers  each.  (Adapted  from  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in 
the  British  Isles,  vol.  1,  p,  491.) 

43842.  DiEKViLLA  JAPONICA  siNiCA  Rehder.    Caprifollacese. 

A  shrub  from  central  China,  up  to  20  feet  high,  with  oval-oblong,  serrate, 
slender-stemmed  leaves.  The  rose-pink  bell-shaped  flowers  are  usually 
in  S-flowered  cymes.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of 
JHortioulture,  vol.  2,  p.  1008. ) 

43843.  DiEBViLLA  MiDDENDOBFFiANA  Can*.    CaprlfoUaceo*. 

A  low  shrub  from  Siberia,  northern  China,  and  Japan,  with  serrate 
leaves  and  yellowish  white  flowers  which  are  spotted  orange  or  purplish 
inside  and  occur  in  small  terminal  or  axillary  clusters.  It  is  hardy,  but 
rarely  does  well  in  cultivation  and  should  have  a  cool  and  moist  climate 
and  be  sheltered  from  strong  winds.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard 
Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  2,  p.  1009.) 
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43844.     Ddervilla  middekdo^ffiana  Can*.    CaprlfoUaone. 
**  Var.  MaximowiosBU:' 
Apparently  an  undesciibed  horticiiltiiral  variety. 

48845.     Enkianthus  cAMPANULATua  (Miquel)  Nicholson.    Ericacer. 

A  Japanese  shrub,  15  or  occasionally  30  f^et  high*  with  eD^itic  \»Tis 
up  to  8  inches  long  and  yellowish  or  pale-orange  flowers  with  darker  vti:^ 
borne  in  drooping  racemes.  One  of  the  handsomest  species  and  tbe  sKst 
vigorous  grower.  In  autumn  the  foliage  turns  a  brilliant  red.  (Adap^M 
from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  voL  2,  p.  JUS.) 

43846.  Enkianthus  CESNinrs  rubbns  (Maxim.)  Makino.    Ericaceae. 

A  Japanese  shrub  up  to  15  feet  high,  with  bright-green,  senate  leavg 
from  1  to  2  inches  long,  red  flowers  one-third  of  an  inch  long,  and  c&v^M 
on  hanging  stalks  turned  upward  at  the  end.  In  the  typical  ^ledes  tbe 
flowers  are  white.  It  is  hardy  in  Massachusetts  and  is  propagated  ty 
seeds  sown  in  the  spring,  by  cuttings  of  ripe  wood  under  glass  in  sprir^. 
by  greenwood  cuttings  in  summer,  and  by  layering. '  (Adapted  fn-c 
BaUey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  HortiouUure,  voh  2,  p.  1115.) 

43847.  EuoNTMUS  badicans  acutus  Rehder.    Celastracefe. 

A  low,  procumbent  shrub  from  central  (3hina,  with  climbing  and  rootir^ 
branches  and  elliptic,  sharp-pointed  leaves  having  dull-grera  upper  $:!r- 
faces  and  white  veins.  The  greenish  white  flowers  are  in  slender  cyioes. 
and  the  fruit  is  a  pale  pink,  globular  capsule.  (Adapted  from  Baiky, 
Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  voL  2,  p.  J 188,) 

48848w  Hydrangea  opuLomEs  sebbata  (Thunb.)  Rehder.  Hydmn^-^r-. 
(H.  serrata  DC.) 
A  Japanese  bush  growing  about  1)  feet  high,  with  elliptic,  serrate. 
sharp-pointed  leaves  from  2  to  4  inches  long  and  pinkish  or  blolsb 
flowers  in  flat  cymes.  (Adapted  from  Dippel,  Handlmch  der  Lo«6A«l--- 
kunde,  vol,  3,  pp.  S25,  S26,  fig,  17S.) 

48840.    Hyfebicuic  patuluic  henbyi  Bean.    Hypericaceie. 

St-John's-vort. 

A  spreading  evergreen  Chinese  shrub,  1}  to  3  feet  high,  with  smoodi. 
purplish,  2-edged  branches,  oval,  obtuse  leaves  2  to  3  inches  Ion?,  a: 
yellow  flowers  2  to  2|  inches  wide.    This  variety  is  hardier  than  the  other 
forms  of  this  species  and  grows  more  vigorously.     (Adapted  from  Baikh. 
Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol,  S,  p.  16S1,) 

43850.  iNDiGOFEBA  AMBLTANTHA  Crsib.  •FabaccflB.  Indigo. 
An  upright  shrub  from  central  China,  8  to  6  feet  high,  with  compon&^ 

bright-green  leaves  from  4  to  6  inches  long,  verj'  numerous  small  r^'^ 
flowers  in  slender,  axillary  racemes  and  linear,  hairy  pods.  The  pist 
flowers  bloom  all  summer  long,  and  the  shrub  is  propagated  by  cttttin?* 
and  seeds.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Hortkulture, 
vol.3,  p,  16i6,) 

43851.  Labix  potaniwi  Ratal.    Pinaceie.  I*"^ 
A  tree  from  western  China,  from  60  to  70  feet  high,  with  yeUow^:>^ 

young  shoots  and  somewhat  pointed  leaves  about  an  inch  long.  T^^ 
cones  are  egg  shaped  and  about  li  inches  long.    This  tree  has  much  tl- 
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aspect  of  the  common  larch,  and,  according  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  yields 
the  most  yalnable  timber  In  China.  (Adapted  from  Bean,  Treet  and 
Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  9,) 

43852.  LiGVSTBUic  acuttssimttm  Koehne.    Oleaceee.  Privet. 
Seeds  of  this  plant  were  introduced  under  S.  P.  I.  No.  48694. 

43853.  LiousTBUM  quthoui  Carr.    Oleacese.  Privet. 

A  small  or  medium-sized  privet,  native  of  Shensi,  China,  found  grow- 
ing in  rocky  banks.  The  masses  of  small  black  berries  contrast  well  with 
the  evergreen  foliage.  (Adapted  from  a  note  of  Frank  N.  Meyer,  dated 
July  10,  1911) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  38807  for  further  description. 

48854.     LoNicERA  chamissoi  Bunge.    Caprifoliacese.  Honeysuckle. 

An  upright  shrub  up  to  1  meter  tall.  The  branchlets  are  smooth ;  the 
leaves  are  oval  to  ovate,  rounded  at  both  ends,  seldom  x>ointed,  distinctly 
veined.  The  corolla  is  smooth,  deep  violet,  and  about  12  mm.  long;  the 
red  berries  are  profusely  produced.  (Adapted  from  Schneider,  Illus- 
triertes  Handbuch  der  Lauhholzkunde,  vol.  2,  p.  713,) 

43855.  LoNicEBA  ramosissima  Franch.  and  Savat'  Caprifoliacese. 

HoneTSuckle. 

A  very  handsome  Japanese  honeysuckle  with  oval,  hairy  leaves  up  to 
an  Inch  in  length  and  long-stemmed  yellowish  flowers.  The*  fruits  are 
scarlet  and  give  the  plant  a  striking  appearance.  (Adapted  from  Bailey, 
Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  4,  p.  1914-) 

43856.  Ix)NicERA  TRICHOSANTHA  Bur.  and  Franch.    Caprlfollaceffi. 

Honeysuckle. 

A  deciduous  bush,  reaching  a  height  of  8  feet,  with  oval,  dull-gray 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  pale  yellow,  and  the  berries  are  red.  It  is  a 
native  of  Szechwan,  China.  (Adapted  from  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs 
Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  59.) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  40185  for  further  description. 

43857.  MAI.US  abnoldiana  Rehder.    Malacese.  Crab  apple. 
Seeds  of  this  plant  were  introduced  under  S.  P.  I.  No.  437(X>. 

48858.     Malus  sabgenti  Rehder.    Malaceie. 

A  bushy  shrub  from  3  to  5  feet  high,  with  oval  leaves  up  to  8  inches  In 
length.  The  pure  white  flowers  are  an  inch  wide,  and  the  fruit  is  bright 
red.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan.  (Adapted  from  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs 
Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  293.) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  41572  for  further  description. 

43859.  MoBUs  acidosa  Griffith.    Moracese.  Mulberry. 

Usually  a  broad  shrub  from  3  to  16  feet  high,  found  in  Hupeh  and 
Szechwan,  China,  but  occasionally  it  forms  a  tree  up  to  25  feet  in  height 
The  leaves  are  variable  in  size  and  shape  and  are  not  used  for  feeding 
silkworms.  The  fruits  when  ripe  are  shining  black  or  dark  red  and  are 
palatable.  A  native  name  Is  Ai-sang.  (Adapted  from  Sargent,  Plantae 
Wilsonianae,  vol.  3,  p.  300.) 

43860.  Philadelfhus  satbumanus  Siebold.    Hydrangeacese. 

An  erect,  Japanese  shrub,  from  6  to  8  feet  high,  with  oval,  long-pointed 
leaves  up  to  6  Inches  in  length.    The  slightly  scented  flowers  are  white, 
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about  1\  Inches  wide,  and  are  produced  in  erect  racemes^  with  5  to  11 
flowers  in  each  raceme.  (Adapted  from  Bean,  Trees  and  Sknht  Etri^ 
in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p,  HO,) 

43861.  PiNtTS  ABiCANDi  Frauch.    Pinaceee.  Pint 

A  medium-sized  pine,  native  of  Shensi,  Ohina,  producing  larse  m^ 
full  of  large  edible  seeds,  which  are  collected  by  the  priests  in  tV 
temples.    (Adapted  from  a  note  of  Frank  N,  Meyer,  dated  /ffne  S,  i^/j.* 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  38468  for  further  description. 

43862.  Populous  icAZiHowiczn  A.  Henry.    Salicaoes. 

A  magnificent  poplar,  the  largest  in  eastern  Asia,  becoming  lOO  feet 
high  and  6  feet  in  diameter.  The  pale-brown  branchlets  tre  deib^^.' 
pubescent,  and  the  nearly  circular  leaves,  which  are  whitish  or  ni<7 
beneath,  are  about  4  inches  long.  The  fruiting  catkins  are  from  T  :•' 
10  Inches  long,  remaining  on  the  tree  unopened  until  late  Bonifflfr  *i 
autumn.  The  shapely  head  and  attractive  foliage  make  tliis  bftn!:> 
poplar  very  desirable.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedic  c' 
Horticulture,  vol  5,  p.  2rte$.) 

43863.  PamsEPiA  uniflora  BataL    Amygdalaceee. 

A  spiny  shrub,  native  of  Shansi,  China,  growing  to  a  height  of  3  t>'  •' 
feet.  The  pale  rosy  flowers  appear  in  early  May,  and  the  dartred 
fruits  are  juicy  but  sour.  (Adapted  from  a  note  of  Frank  V.  Merr. 
dated  Nov,  17,  19U,) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  39432  for  further  description. 

43864.  Pbunus  apetala  (Sieb.  and  Zucc.)  Franch.  and  Savat  An??* 

dalaceffi. 

A  shrub  or  tree  from  Japan,  with  oblong  or  oval-oblong  leaves  wbid 
are  deeply  and  doubly  serrate  and  1  to  2  inches  long.  The  flowers  br« 
deep  purple  calyces  and  petals  which  are  very  small  and  which  fell  i* 
very  soon.  In  this  country  this  cherry  is  little  known  in  caWratict 
(Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  fol  5.  ^ 
2842.) 

43865.  Pbunus   cerasifera  divaricata    (Ledeb.)    C.   Schneid.  .^.^- 

dalacese. 

A  small  tree,  native  of  CSaucasia,  reaching  a  height  of  10  or  12  fe^ 
The  white  flowers  are  solitary,  and  the  yellowish  fruit  is  about  an  iff- 
long.    (Adapted  from  NicTiolson,  Dictionary  of  QardenUng,  voL^h  ^' 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  37463  for  further  description. 

43866.  PRT7NT7S  GRAY  ANA  Maxlm.    Amygdalaceae.    Gray's  bird  chenr 
A  small  tree  from  20  to  30  feet  hig^  native  of  Japan.    The  leaves  trv 

flnely  serrate,  and  the  white  flowers  are  borne  in  erect  racones  up  tv^  ^ 
inches  long.  The  fruit  is  black,  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  ThiscttfR? 
grows  in  the  mountain  forests  in  its  native  country  and  Is  vo'7  vit<^ 
mon  in  cultivation.  (Adapted  from  Bean^  Trees  and  Shrubs  Bsrd9  ti 
the  British  Isles,  vol  2,  p,  237.) 

43867.  pRUNus  M AXiMowiczn  Rupr.    AmygdAlaceae. 

A  deciduous  tree,  up  to  20  or  30  feet  high,  with  oval  leavea  and  dt 
yellowish  white  flowers.  The  globose  fruit  is  one-sixth  of  an  ^^  ' 
diameter  and  black  when  ripe.  (Adapted  from  Bean^  Trees  aud  SknU 
Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol  2,  p.  2^3.) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  40189  for  furthex  description. 
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43868.  PBUNT7S  piLosiuscuLA  BABBATA  Koehne.    Amygdalacee. 

A  shrub  or  tree  of  western  China,  sometimes  up  to  40  feet  in  heifi^t, 
with  deeply  serrate,  oval,  or  oblong  leaves  with  tufts  of  hair  on  the 
lower  surfaces,  pink,  usually  solitary  flowers,  and  oblong  red  fruits. 
(Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  5,  p. 
2SS6,  and  from  Sargent,  Plantae  WiUonianae,  vol.  i,  p.  20S.) 

43869.  Pbttnus  pbostbata  Labillard.    Amygdalacese.  Bush  cherry. 

A  bush  cherry  found  on  stony  and  sterile  mountain  slopes  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Samarkand,  Turkestan.  It  bears  multitudes  of  small  red  cher- 
ries of  a  sour  taste.  (Adapted  from  a  note  of  Frank  N,  Meyer,  dated 
JfOy  9-*ll,  1910.) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  28945  for  further  description. 

43870.  Pbuntjs  sxtbhibtbxla  abcendens  (Makino)  Wilson.    Amygdala- 

cesB. 

A  tall,  strong  tree,  native  of  central  China  and  probably  also  in  Chosen 
(Korea)  and  Japan,  with  wide-spreading  branches  but  few  branchlets, 
causing  the  head  to  have  a  thin  appearance.  The  flowers  are  rosy  pink 
with  red  calyces,  and  the  very  small,  globular,  blackish  red  cherries  are 
somewhat  astringent.  It  is  cultivated  in  Japan  and  has  been  recently 
introduced  into  the  United  States.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard 
Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  5,  p.  2841.) 

43871.  Pbunits  tomentosa  endotbicha  Koehne.    Amygdalacese. 

A  deciduous  shrub  from  4  to  8  feet  high  or  a  tree  up  to  22  feet  in 
height  found  in  western  Hupeh  and  northern  Shensi,  China.  The 
flowers  are  white,  tinted  with  rose.  (Adapted  from  Bean,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  256,  and  from  Sargent, 
Plantae  WUsonianae,  vol.  i,  p.  225.) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  42576  for  further  description. 

43872.  Amtgdalits  tbi]:x>ba  (Lindl.)  Ricker.    Amygdalacese. 
(Prunus  triloba  Lindl.) 

Yar.  Simplex.  A  flowering  peach  much  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of 
northern  C!hihli.  The  colors  of  its  flowers  range  from  pale  pink  to  a  dark 
violet  rose.  (Adapted  from  a  note  by  Frank  N.  Meyer,  dated  July  2S, 
191S.) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  86718  for  further  description  of  the  species. 

This  seems  to  be  an  unpublished  garden  variety  with  single  flowers. 

43873.  Rhamnus  davubicus  nipponicus  Makino.    Rhamnacese. 

A  large,  spreading  Japanese  shrub  with  stout  thorny  branches  and  nar- 
rowly oblong  leaves,  with  pale-green  lower  surfaces,  up  to  6  Inches  in 
length.  The  flowers  occur  in  2  to  5  flowered  clusters,  and  the  fruit  is 
black.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol. 
6,  p.  2924.) 

43874.  Rhaicnus  japonicus  Maxim.    Rhamnacese. 

A  Japanese  shrub  up  to  8  or  9  feet  in  height,  with  glossy,  pale-green 
leaves  from  1  to  8  inches  long  and  greenish  brown  flowers  produced  in 
Blay  in  dense  clusters  at  the  ends  of  short  branches.  The  round  fruit 
is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  shrub  flowers  with  great  free- 
dom, and  the  flowers  have  a  faint,  pleasant  fragrance.  (Adapted  from 
Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  S34. ) 
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43875.    Rhus  tbichocabpa  Miquel.    Anacardiacee. 

A  deciduous  tree,  native  of  Japan,  growing  from  20  to  25  fat  hi^ 
with  compound  leaves  from  12  to  20  inches  long,  very  domiy  od  bGt!> 
aides.  The  inconspicuous  flowers  occur  in  slender  long-stalked  panicles, 
and  the  fruits  are  large,  pale,  prickly  drupes,,  ripening  in  Angm  ^ 
S^tember.  This  tree  is  hardy  in  the  United  States,  where  ttie  leAVt^ 
turn  a  deep  orange  red  in  autumn.  (Adapted  from  Bean,  Tntt  u4 
8hruh8  Hardy  in  the  British  I  ties,  voU  £,  p.  S95.) 

48876.    RiBEs  FAscicuLATTM  cHiiTENSE  Maxlm.    Grossulaiiacec 

This  shrub  from  northern  China  grows  to  a  height  of  4  feet,  mt^ 
Aomewhat  heart  shaped,  3  to  5  lobed  leaves  up  to  5  inches  in  width,  p»- 
sistlng  until  the  beginning  of  the  winter.  The  small  greenish  fiowen  ai^ 
dioecious,  and  the  bright  scarlet  berries  remain  on  the  branches  tJ 
winter.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  HortieiUm. 
vol.  5,  p.  2960.) 

43877.  RiBEs  LUBiDUM  Hook.  f.  and  Thoms.    Grossulariacee. 

An  unarmed  shrub  from  the  Himalayas  and  western  Ghliuu  ^""^ 
glabrous  red  branchlets  and  3  to  5  lobed  leaves  up  to  2  inches  hi  widtL 
The  dark  purple  flowers  occur  in  upright  racemes,  and  the  fruits  are 
black  and  glabrous.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Hih*- 
tUmlture,  vol  5,  p.  2964.) 

43878.  Rosa  aicblyotis  Meyer.    Rosacese.  Boat 
The  seeds  of  this  plant  were  Introduced  under  S.  P.  I.  Na  48707. 

48879.    Rosa  banksiopsis  Baker.    Rosaceie.  Boat 

A  very  common  rose  in  western  Hupeh,  China,  found  on  moont&x 
slopes  at  altitudes  of  from  4,000  to  7,(XX)  feet  The  flowers  are  rose  r«d 
and  the  fruits  are  coral  red.  (Adapted  from  Sargent,  PUnUae  ^^r 
sonianae,  vol.  2,  p.  S22.) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  42074  for  further  description. 

43880.  Rosa  sella  Rehd.  and  Wils.    Rosaceie.  Boat 

A  shrub,  up  to  8  feet  in  height,  with  leaves  composed  of  seven  to  ni£^' 
leaflets.  The  solitary  pink  flowers  are  1}  to  2  inches  wide,  and  tt^ 
scarlet  fruit  is  ovoid  and  three^iuarters  of  an  Inch  long.  This  rose  i:*  - 
native  of  northwestern  China.  (Adapted  from  BaUey,  Standard  Cr^'^ 
pedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  5,  p.  2997.) 

43881.  Rosa  bella  Rehd.  and  Wils.    Rosacea.  Bose> 
"  Purdom  No.  314.    Mountains  in  northwest  Shansi,  April,  1910." 
See  previous  number,  S.  P.  I.  No.  43880,  for  description. 

48882.    Rosa  caudata  Baker.    Rosaceee.  Bo» 

The  seeds  of  this  plant  were  introduced  under  S.  P.  I.  No.  48710. 

43883.    Rosa  caudata  Baker.    Rosacese.  Bose 

"  Wilson  No.  4418.    From  thickets,  Fanghsien,  western  HupA,  at  r 

altitude  of  6,500  feet,  October,  1910." 

This  rose  Is  a  tall,  vigorous  shrub  up  to  13  feet  in  height,  native  "^ 
western  China.  It  has  stout,  arching  stems,  dark-green  foliage,  flov  > 
about  2  Inches  in  diameter,  and  orange-red  fruits.  (Adapted  fr: 
Sargent,  Plantae  WUsonianae,  vot  2,  p.  S21,) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  42076  for  further  information. 

The  seeds  of  this  plant  were  introduced  under  S.  P.  I.  No.  43710. 
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43884.    Rosa  coetmbulosa  RoUe.    Eoflaceie.  Bose. 

An  unanned  or  sparingly  prickly  rose  from  central  China.  The  numer- 
ous small  flowers,  which  are  deep  rose  above  and  white  at  the  base,  are 
from  three^uarters  to  an  Inch  wide.  (Adapted  from  Keto  BuUetin  of 
MisceUaneous  Information^  New  Garden  Plants  of  the  Tear,  1915,  p,  80.) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  42977  for  further  description. 
43886.    Rosa  <x>btmbx7loba  Rolfa    Rosaoeee.  Bose. 

"Wilson  No.  625  (7170-1).    From  thickets  at  Hsingshanhsien,  western 
Hupeh,  at  altitudes  of  1»300  to  3,600  feet,  Novonber,  1907." 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  43884  for  description. 

43886.  Rosa  OAviDn  Gr^p.    Rosacese.  Bose. 

A  pink-flowered  rose  from  western  Szechwan,  Ohina,  reaching  a  height 
of  16  feet  and  growing  at  altitudes  of  1,600  to  3,000  meters.  (Adapted 
from  Sargent,  Plantae  WUsonianae,  vol.  2,  p.  S22,) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  42978  for  further  description. 

43887.  Rosa  davttbica  PalL    Rosacese.  Bose. 
This  rose,  which  is  allied  to  the  Cinnamon  rose,  is  found  in  Manchuria, 

Dahuria,  and  Sakhalin,  and  has  slender,  straight  prickles.  The  flowers 
are  purple  and  the  fruit  scarlet.  .  (Adapted  from  BaUey,  Standard 
Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  5,  p.  2997.) 

43888.  Rosa  ecae  Aitch.    Rosacese.  Bose. 
A  very  spiny,  slirubby  rose,  flowering  in  early  summer,  with  ^n 

abundance  of  small,  deep-yellow  flowers.  Recommended  for  hybridiza- 
tion to  create  perfectly  hardy  yellow  roses.  (Adapted  from  a  note  of 
Frank  K.  Meyer,  dated  July  10,  19 iO.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  28978  for  further  description. 

43889.  Rosa  eqlantebia  L.    Rosacese.  Bose. 
A  dense  shrub,  originally  fromr  Europe,  of  compftct  habit  and  with 

bright-green  foliage,  giving  off  a  very  agreeable  aromatic  odor.  The 
flowers  are  bright  pink  and  the  fruit  is  orange-red.  (Adapted  from 
Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  5,  p.  2990.) 

43890.  RoB4  FEDTSCHENKOANA  Rcgel.    Rosaccffi.  Bose. 

A  very  handsome  rose  from  the  Turkestan  and  Kokand  regions  of 
c^itral  Asia.  It  is  a  much-branched,  very  prickly  shrub,  with  compound 
leaves  4  to  5  inches  long  and  large  white  flowers  occurring  singly  or  as 
many  as  four  in  a  cluster.  The  red  fruits  are  somewhat  pear  shaped. 
When  introduced  into  England  this  rose  developed  into  a  rambling,  free- 
growing  shrub,  which  flowered  in  the  month  of  June.  (Adapted  from 
Curtis' 8  Botanical  Magazine,  vol.  127,  pi.  7770.) 

43891.  Rosa  fiufes  Rehd.  and  Wils.    Rosace®.  Bose. 

''Wilson  No.  1228.  From  thickets  near  Wenchuan  Hsien,  western 
Szechwan,  at  altitudes  of  4,000  to  7,000  feet ;  November,  1908." 

A  shrub  producing  long  runners,  reaching  a  height  of  15  feet,  with  a  few 
hooked  prickles.  The  leaves  are  composed  of  five  to  seven  serrate  leaflets, 
and  the  fragrant,  white  flowers  occur  in  large,  loose  corymbs,  the  indi- 
vidual flowers  being  about  an  inch  across.  The  scarlet,  globose  fruits 
are  up  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  rose  is  a  native  of  western 
China.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Sta/ndard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture, 
vol.  5,  p.  2997.) 
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43802.    RoBA  tuxfeb  Rehd.  and  WilB.    Rosaceae.  Bose. 

See  previous  number,  S.  P.  I.  No.  43891,  for  description. 

4d80S.    Rosa  foetida  Herrmann.    Rosacese.  AnstiiBii  bmr  lost 

A  shrub  with  long,  slender  runners  or  climbing  stems,  becossiii;  P 
feet  high,  usually  with  straight  thorns.     There  are*  from  fire  to  nin*: 
dark-green,  doubly  serrate  leaflets  in  the  compound  leaves,  and  ttr 
bright-yellow  flowers,  which  have  an  unpleasant  odor,  are  fronr  2  to 
inches  wide.    The  fruits  are  globular.    This  rose  is  a  native  of  wes: 
Asia.     (Adapted  from  BaUey,  Standard  Oyciopedia  of  JJorticiOtfre,  r 
5,  p.  t995,) 

43894L    Rosa  okntiliaita  Lev.  and  Van.    Rosacea.  S«b 

A  shrub  with  long  runners,  growing  up  to  2  f^et  in  height,  witb  sot 
tered  hooked  thorns.  The  leaves  are  composed  of  five  ^abroos  serrate 
leaflets,  and  the  white,  fragrant  flowers  are  up  to  1\  Indies  vidv  ^^ 
occur  in  corymbs.  The  fruits  are  globose  and  dark  red.  Tbis  rose  is  ^ 
native  of  central  China.  (Adapted  from  BaUey,  Standard  Cyd^ia^^' 
Horticulture,  vol  5,  p.  2997.) 

43895.  Rosa  hexenae  Rehd.  and  Wils.    Rosacese.  Bose. 
A  vigorous,  hardy  shrub  with  bright^green  foliage,  native  of  wester. 

China.  The  pure  white  flowers  are  11  inches  in  diameter  and  deiicaiely 
fragrant.     (Adapted  from  Sargent,  Plantae  Witsonianae,  voL  U  P-  ^' 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  42979  for  further  description. 

43896.  Rosa  hblenak  Rehd.  and  Wils.    Rosaces.  1^ 

**  Wilson  No.  666.  From  woodlands,  Wushanhsieo,  western  Hopeb,  n 
altitudes  of  3,300  to  5,000  feet,  December,  1907." 

See  previous  number,  S.  P.  I.  No.  43895,  for  description. 

43897.  Rosa  helenae  Rehd.  and  Wils.    Rosaces.  Bo« 

*'  Wilson  No.  431b.  From  thickets  at  PatungfasieQ,  weBtera  Hiq)et  £' 
altitudes  of  2,000  to  4,000  feet,  June,  1907.** 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  43895  for  description. 

43898.  Rosa  jackh  Rehder.    Rosaces.  B<^ 

A  long-stemmed  rose  with  the  stems  lying  flat  on  the  ground.   It  -^  ^ 
native  of  Chosen  (Korea),  and  has  pure  white  flowers  2  or  more  iod^^ 
in  diameter.     (Adapted  from  Arnold  Arboretum  BuOetim  of  Pop- 
Information,  vol,  1,  p.  43,) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  42980  for  further  descriptiaii. 

43899.  Rosa  laza  Retz.    Rosaces.  Bose. 
This  rose,  which  is  found  from  Turkestan  to  Songaria  and  Altai  1$  ^ 

upright  shrub  with  paired,  hooked  thorns.  The  leaflets  are  smaU  a: 
light  green,  and  the  flowers  are  small  and  white.  The  small  fruits  ^' 
oval-oblong.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Ewik%\n' 
voh  5,  p.  2998.) 

43900.  Rosa  icacbophyixa  LindL    Rosaces.  ^"^ 

A  shrub,  native  of  the  Himalayas  and  western  China,  becomlni:  S  f^ 
or  more  in  height,  with  erect  stems  and  arching  branches,  usually  tv 
nished  with  straight  prickles  up  to  half  an  inch  in  Imgth.  The  leaver 
which  are  composed  of  5  to  11  leaflets,  are  up  to  8  inches  in  length.  T^' 
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deep  pink  or  red  flowers  are  up  to  3  Inches  In  width  and  are  produ(*ed 
singly  or  in  clusters  of  varying  number.  The  elongated  pear-shaped  fruit 
is  bright  red.  (Adapted  from  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  Brit- 
ish Isles,  VOL  2,  p.  4SS.) 

43801.     RoBA  MOTESii  HemsL  and  Wils.     Rosaceee.  Rose. 

-Wilson  No.  1496a." 

This  rose  from  western  China  grows  from  6  to  10  feet  in  height  and  has 
erect  stems  armed  with  scattered  broad-baaed  spines.  The  compound 
leaves  are  from  3  to  6  inches  long,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  a  lurid 
dark  red,  are  from  2  to  2)  inches  wide  and  occur  singly  or  in  pairs.  The 
bottle-shaped  firuits  are  red  and  crowned  by  the  erect  persistent  sepals. 
This  is  a  very  hardy  rose,  and  in  its  native  country  it  is  found  at  eleva- 
tions of  9,000  feet  and  over.  (Adapted  from  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs 
Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  4$6.) 

43908.    Rosa  kultiiiractbata  HemsL  and  Wils.    Rosaceee.  Bose. 

A  rose  from  western  CJhina  growing  about  6  feet  high,  with  straight 
paired  thorns.  The  leaves  are  composed  of  seven  to  nine  broadly  oval 
leaflets,  and  the  pink  flowers,  which  occur  in  corymbs  or  singly,  are 
li  inches  wide.  The  ovoid  fruit  is  orange-red  with  persistent  sepals. 
(Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  5,  p. 
2998.) 

43d08.    Rosa  multiflora  cathatensib  Rehd.  and  Wils.    Rosacefle. 


The  seeds  of  this  plant  were  introduced  under  S.  P.  I.  No.  48720. 

43004.  Rosa  omeienbis  Rolfe.    Rosaceae.  Bose. 

A  stout,  branched  shrub,  from  8  to  10  feet  high,  with  the  young  shoots 
covered  with  dense  bristles  and  the  older  stems  armed  with  stout,  straight 
thoma.  The  long,  green  leaves  are  composed  of  9  to  13  sharply  serrate 
leaflets,  and  the  white  flowers,  which  are  over  an  inch  in  diameter,  occur 
singly  on  short  lateral  twigs.  The  bright-red  fruits  are  up  to  half  an 
inch  in  length,  and  their  yellow  stalks  are  very  striking  in  autumn. 
These  fruits  are  said  to  be  eaten  in  Ghina,  where  the  plai^  grows  at 
elevations  of  8,000  to  9,000  feet.  It  thrives  in  good  loamy  soil  and 
may  be  propagated  from  the  freely  produced  seeds.  (Adapted  from 
Curtis^ s  Botanical  Magazine,  pi.  8471.) 

43005.  Rosa  omeiensis  ftebacantha  ( Fruuch. )     Rehd.  and  Wils.    Rose. 
(H.  serioea  pteracantha  Franch.)     Rosaceie. 

This  Chinese  rose  is  found  in  the  Province  of  Tunnan  and  differs  from 
the  typical  species  In  having  the  stems  covered  with  much-flattened 
spines,  which  are  short  and  compressed  and  whose  bases  are  very  broad. 
The  white  flowers  are  solitary,  and  the  fruit  is  pear  shaped  and  bright 
red.  (Adapted  from  Franchet,  Plantae  Delavayanae,  p.  220,  and  from 
Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  intJie  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  JtS8.) 

43006.  Rosa  pouzini  Tratt    Rosacese.  Boae. 

This  rose,  from  southern  Europe  and  northern  Africa,  rarely  exceeds  7 
feet  in  height  The  leaves  are  composed  of  flve  to  seven  or  sometimes 
nine  serrate  leaflets,  and  the  small  flowere  are  pale  or  deep  pink,  rarely 
white.  (Adapted  from  Schneider,  lUustriertes  Handbuch  der  Laubholz- 
kunde,  vol.  1,  p.  563.) 
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4d907.     Rosa  PRATrn  Hemsl.    Rosaces.  Boo. 

A  Alender-branched  shmb,  up  to  8  feet  in  height,  with  nwmm 
bristles  and  slender  prickles.  Tlie  leaves  are  composed  of  7  to  15  otos. 
serrate  leaflets,  and  the  pink  flowers,  which  occar  one  to  three  in  a  ^Uif: 
are  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide.  The  scarlet  fralt  is  about  oDHbH 
of  an  inch  long.  This  rose  is  a  native  of  western  China.  (Adapted 
from  Baiiey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  voL  5,  p.  2S^) 

The  seeds  of  this  plant  were  introduced  under  S.  P.  I.  Na  43723. 

43008.  X  Rosa  bubella  J.  E.  Smith.    Rosaces.  Bost 

This  is  a  hybrid  between  Ro9a  spinoHsHma  and  Rom  pentftftM.  t 
has  dark-ip'een  foliage,  red  flowers,  and  pendulons,  oval-oblong,  sarle: 
fmits.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Hortie^lturt,  rf^ 
5,  p.  2996.) 

43009.  Rosa  bugosa  X  kacbophtixa.    Rosaceie.  Bost 

This  is  apparently  a  hybrid  of  recent  origin,  from  the  Arnold  Ar 
boretum. 

43910b    Rosa  satubata  Baker.    Rosaceie.. 

This  rose  from  central  China  is  a  shrub  about  8  feet  in  heigbt,  ceartj 
unarmed,  with  compound,  sharply  serrate  leaves.  The  solitary  fl<^^^ 
are  dark  red  with  purplish  anthers  and  are  about  2  inches  wide,  1> 
nearly  round  fruit  is  coral  red  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  Icru 
(Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  HortkmUvre,  rol,  J 
p.  2998.) 

43911.    Rosa  satcbata  Baker.    Rosaceae.  S^ 

"  Wilson  No.  316.  A  bush  3  to  7  feet  tall  w^ith  rose-red  flowers  le 
coral-red  fruits  from  thickets  at  Fanghsien,  western  Hnpeh,  at  eleratia^ 
of  5,000  to  7,000  feet,  July  and  September,  1907.*' 

See  previous  number,  S.  P.  I.  No.  43910,  for  descriptioo. 

4d91i^    Rosa  bebtata  Rolf^    Rosaceae.  ^"^ 

'  A  shrub  of  elegant  habit,  up  to  6  or  more  fteet  in  height  The  flow?^ 
are  purplish  rose,  and  the  fruit  is  bright  red.  (Adapted  from  B«' 
Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  BriUsh  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  4iS.) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  4<yi98  for  farther  description. 

43013.    Rosa  sfinosissima  L.    Rosaceie.  Scotch  n^ 

••Yellow." 

The  seeds  of  this  plant  were  Introduced  under  S.  P.  I.  Na  43724. 

43914.  Rosa  spinosissima  Hi8Pn)A  (Sims)  Koehne.    Rosaceee.      S^ 
This  rose,  which  is  probably  a  native  of  Siberia,  has  stems  tlu**^: 

covered  with  straight  thorns  and  attains  a  height  of  4  or  5  feet  T- 
leaves  are  compound  and   serrate,  and  the  solitary  flowers  aiv  r^ 
yellow.    This  rose  is  cultivated  in  England  and  is  said  to  be  perfect 
hardy.    (Adapted  from  Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine,  voli  ^»  l»L  ISli^) 

43915.  Rosa  swkginzowii  Koehne.    Rosacese.  *** 
A  rose  from  western  Szechwan,  with  deep  pink  flowers,  growing  to  ■ 

height  of  16  feet  at  altitudes  of  2,300  to  3,600  meters.  The  stcntf  ^'^ 
covered  with  short,  stout,  flattened  prickles.  (Adapted  from  Sarga' 
Plantar  WUsonianae,  vol.  2,  p.  32j^) 
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43916.  Rosa  xanthina  Lindl.    Roeacee.  Bose. 

A  r«narkably  hardy  yellow  rose,  found  in  the  Ticinity  of  Peking, 
Gblhli,  China.  It  resists  drought  and  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  to  an 
unusual  degree.  (Adapted  from  a  note  of  Frank  N,  Meyer,  dated 
March  SI,  1908.) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  17469,  22462,  and  23034  for  ftirther  description. 

43917.  RuBus  pn.EATUs  Focke.    Rosacese. 

A  woody  climber  from  the  Province  of  Hupeh,  China,  reaching  4  feet 
in  height,  with  pinnate  leaves  composed  of  five  pairs  of  leaflets.  The 
flowers,  two  to  four,  occur  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  the  fruits, 
which  are  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  edible  and  pleasant  in  taste. 
(Adapted  from  Hooker^ b  loone9  Plantarum,  vol.  20,  p.  5,  under  pU  1952.) 

43918.  Sageretia  ftcnophtlla  C.  Schneid.    Rhamnacete. 

A  climbing,  e^iny  shrub  from  western  China,  up  to  7  feet  high,  with 
opposite  branches,  small,  opposite  oval  leaves  up  to  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  and  small  sessile  flowers  in  spikelike  terminal  and  axillary  •> 
racemes.     (Adapted  from  Sargent,  Plantae  WUsonianae,  vol.  2,  pp,  226, 

4 

43919.  Saicbucus  calligabpa  Greene.    Caprifoliaceie. 

B«d-berried  elder. 

A  shrub,  very  common  in  wet  ground  on  the  coast  of  the  northwestern 
United  States,  attaining  a  height  of  7  to  15  feet,  with  smooth,  brown 
•  bark,  leaves  composed  of  flve  to  seven  lanre-oblong,  serrate  leaflets  2  to  5 
inches  long,  pyramidal  panicles  of  cream-colored  flowers,  and  bright 
scarlet,  sometimes  chestnut-colored,  rarely  yellow  berries.  (Adapted  from 
Piper  and  Beattie,  Flora  of  the  Northwest  Coasts  p.  SS7.) 

43920.  Spibaxa  lucida  I>ougl.    Rosaces. 

A  low  shrub  found  at  low  elevations  in  the  mountains  of  the  western 
United  Stales.  It  reaches  a  height  of  about  24  inches  and  has  small  white 
flowers  and  coarsely  serrate  leaves.  It  is  hardly  distinguishable  from 
the  typical  species  found  in  the  East  (Adapted  from  Piper  and  Beattie, 
Flora  of  the  Northwest  Coast,  p.  202.) 

43981.  SpniAKA  media  Schmidt.    Rosaceee. 

An  erect  shrub,  found  from  eastern  Europe  to  Japan  and  Sakhalin 
and  growing  to  a  height  of  6  feet,  with  oval  or  oblong,  more  or  less 
serrate  leaves  up  to  2  inches  in  length.  The  small  white  flowers  are 
produced  late  in  the  spring  in  long-stalked  racemes.  It  is  an  ornamental 
species,  but  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  late  spring  frosts.  (Adapted  from 
Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol  2,  p.  6S9.) 

43982.  Stbinga  beflexa  C.  Schneid.    Oleacese.  Iiilao. 

A  bush  from  western  C!hina,  7  to  10  feet  high,  with  oval,  sharp-pointed 
leaves  and  violet  flowers  in  long,  hanging  racemes.  On  account  of  the 
remarkable  inflorescence  of  this  lilac  it  is  quite  distinct  from  all  others 
of  its  kind.  (Adapted  from  Schneider,  Illustriertes  Handhuch  der  Laub- 
hoUkunde,  vol.  2,  p.  T79,  and  from  Sargent,  Plantae  Wilsonianae,  vol.  1, 
p.  297.) 
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43923.    Thea  japonica  (L.)  Balll.    Theacese.  GameOiiL 

{Camellia  japonica  L.) 

An  evergreen  shrub,  native  of  Japan  and  China,  sometimes  becomisg  t 
small  tree  np  to  40  feet  in  height,  with  deep,  glossy  green  leaves  3  to  4 
inches  long  and  solitary  red  flowers,  2^  to  4  Inches  wide,  appearing  at  tk 
end  of  the  branchlets.  The  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  is  used  bj  the 
Japanese  women  for  dressing  their  hair.  (Adapted  trom  Bean,  Treft 
and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  i,  pp.  284,  285.) 

43024.    Viburnum   hufehense  Rehder.    Gaprifollaces.    Honeysadde. 

Seeds  of  this  plant  were  introduced  under  S.  P.  I.  No.  43732. 
43925.     ViBUBNUM  THEiFEBUM  Rehder.    Caprifollacece.       Honejsaekk. 

The  seeds  of  this  plant  were  introduced  under  S.  P.  I.  No.  43735. 

43926.  Carica  papaya  L.    Papayacea?.  Papaya. 

Grown  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field   Station.  Miami,  Fla.    ReceiTed 
December  19,  1916. 
"Seeds  trom  selected  fruits."     iSimmonds.) 

43927.  Annona  gherimola  Mill.    Annonaceae.  CSherimoya. 

From  the  city  of  Guatemala,  Guatemala.  Ck)llected  by  Mr.  Wilson  Popenoe. 
Agricultural  Explorer  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Receivrt  N> 
vember  28,  1916. 

"  No.  66a.  Seeds  of  the  cherimoya,  or  anona  as  it  is  called  here,  These  ire 
from  choice  fruits,  mainly  from  Antigua,  but  are  sent  in  principally  for  tbe 
purpose  of  producing  stock  plants  on  which  to  bud  superior  varieties  of  tbe 
cherimoya.  In  Florida  this  may  not  be  the  best  stock  for  the  cherimoya,  bet 
in  California  it  seems  to  be  the  only  Egpecies  so  tar  tested  which  is  snltabte. 
November  12,  1916."    (Popenoe,)  . 

For  an  illustration  of  the  Guatemalan  cherimoyas,  see  Plate  VIII. 

43928  to  43930.    Carica  papaya  L.    Papayaceae.  Papaya. 

From  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Presented  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Higgins,  horticoltch^ 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.    Received  December  18, 1916i. 

'*  Probably  in  no  other  region  has  systematic  improvement  of  the  papirB 
been  given  so  much  attention  as  in  Hawaii.  Mr.  J.  E.  Higgins  and  others  hx^ 
attempted  to  breed  superior  strains  which  would  reproduce  themselTcs  vhe 
propagated  by  seed  and  strains  which  would  remain  regularly  hermaphroditic, 
thus  eliminating  the  necessity  of  planting  staminate  trees.  The  papaya  ^  u 
important  breakfast  fruit  In  Hawaii.  In  few  other  regions  is  it  so  hi^Uy 
esteemed  and  in  few  are  there  varieties  of  such  excellent  quality."    {Popenoe^ 

43928.  "No.  2355:1."  43830.  "N0.4S25.'' 

43928.  "  No.  3681." 

43931.    Persea  schiboeana  Nees.    Lauracese.  Ck)y& 

From  Guatemala.    Cuttings  collected  by  ^r.  Wilson  Popenoe,  Agricultiiri] 

EiXplorer  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     Received  December  29> 

1916. 

"  No.  73.    From  Sepacuite,  Department  of  Alta  Vera  Paz.    The  coyo,  a  frei* 

closely  allied  to  the  avocado,  which  is  evidently  the  same  species  as  the  chartf. 

or  shucte,  sent  in  from  El  B^ncho  under  No.  72.    It  is  said  to  vary  greatly  it 
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iracter  of  fruit,  some  being  Inferior  and  others  very  choice,  as  In  the  avocado. 
e  tree  from  which  this  bud  wood  was  taken  stands  by  the  porch  of  the  old 
jse  at  Finca  Sepacuite  and  is  said  by  Mr.  Kensett  Ghampney  to  produce 
Its  of  very  good  quality."    {Popenoe,) 

1932  to  43936.    Persea  Americana  Mill.    Lauracese.    Avocado. 

(P.  gratis9itna  Gaertn.  f.) 

From  Guatemala.  Bud  sticks  collected  by  Mr.  Wilson  Popenoe,  Agricul- 
tural Explorer  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Received  December, 
1916,  to  July,  1017. 

43982.  "(Noa  74,  95,  156.  Avocado  No.  8.)  Cohan,  This  variety  en- 
Joys  something  of  a  reputation  in  Ck)ban  as  an  avocado  of  unusually 
fine  quality.  In  addition,  it  has  a  small  seed  and  other  good  charac- 
teristics, which  combine  to  make  it  a  promising  sort. 

"  The  parent  tree  stands  in  the  sltio  of  Filadelfo  Pineda,  in  Ck>ban, 
.  Department  of  Alta  Vera  Paz.  The  elevation  is  4,325  feet.  The  ground 
beneath  the  branches  is  given  out  to  a  vegetable  garden,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  to  the  east  side,  which  is  cut  off  by  a  tall  hedge  of 
chlchicasto  (Loasa  spedoga).  The  soil  is  a  heavy  clay  loam,  proba- 
bly underlain  by  stifT  clay.  According  to  the  owner,  the  tree  Is  80  or 
more  years  of  age.  It  is  about  40  feet  high,  with  a  dense,  dome- 
shaped  crown  fully  40  feet  broad.  The  trunk  is  18  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  branching  some  10  feet  from  the  ground.  At  the  present 
time  the  tree  is  badly  attacked  by  several  Insect  pests  and  does  not 
appear  to  be  in  good  condition.  It  appears  normally  to  be  reasonably 
vigorous  in  growth,  the  young  branches  being  somewhat  slender,  but 
not  very  brittle.  The  bud  wood  furnished  by  the  tree  is  fairly  good, 
the  eyes  being  well  developed  and  showing  no  tendency  to  drop  at  an 
jearly  stage.    The  twigs  are  at  times  slender  and  angular. 

"  The  climate  of  Cohan  is  mild ;  hence,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  this  variety  will  be  any  hardier  than  the  average  of  the  Guate- 
malan race. 

"  The  flowering  season  is  February  and  March.  Up  to  a  few  years 
ago  the  tree  is  said  to  have  borne  large  crops  of  fruit,  but  at  present 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  doing  so  weU,  perhaps  owing  to  the  weakened 
condition  of  the  tree  as  a  result  of  the  attacks  of  insects  and  other 
-I)ests.  When  first  examined  In  December,  1916,  there  were  only  a 
few  fruits  on  the  tree,  perhaps  a  dozen,  and  after  the  flowers  which 
were  produced  In  1917  had  fallen  only  a  few  fruits  were  found  to 
be  left  on  the  tree  for  the  next  season,  most  of  them  having  fallen 
before  they  attained  the  size  of  walnuts.  They  were  malfbrmed,  as 
though  from  the  attacks  of  some  parasite.  The  ripening  season  is  said 
to  be  February  to  March,  a  few  fruits  being  picked  in  December  and 
January  and  some  hanging  on  the  tree  until  April  or  May. 

"This  is  a  fruit  of  medium  size,  weighing  about  15  ounces.  In 
form  it  is  pear  shaped,  tending  to  obovold.  The  surface  Is  slightly 
rough,  deep  green  in  color,  while  the  skin  is  moderately  thick,  hard, 
and  woody.  The  flesh  Is  of  unusually  deep  yellow  color,  quite  free 
from  discoloration  of  any  kind,  smooth  and  oily,  and  of  unusually  rich 
flavor.  The  seed  is  rather  small  In  con^parlson  to  the  size  of  the  fruit 
and  is  perfectly  tight  In  the  seed  cavity. 
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"  The  variety  may  be  formally  described  as  follows:  Form  obwcH 
obovoid-pyriform,  slightly  oblique ;  size  above  medium,  wei^i  H 
ounces,  length  4|  inches,  greatest  breadth  3|  inches;  base  roonded 
the  stem  inserted  obliquely  without  depression;  apex  rounded; sarfice 
slightly  rough,  deep  green  in  color  with  a  few  small  y^owi^  d^; 
skin  moderately  thick,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  or  slightly  more,  coir^i' 
granular;  woody  and  brittle;  flesh  de^  yellow  in  color,  (togisi 
to  pale  green  near  the  skin,  of  fine,  smooth  texture  and  free  from  •ii.'- 
coloration  of  any  sort,  the  flavor  rich  and  pleasant;  quality  exceDest; 
seed  rather  small  in  comparison  to  the  size  of  the  ftuit,  rmM 
oblate  in  form,  about  1|  ounces  in  weight,  with  both  seed  coats  adl^r- 
ing  closely  and  fitting  tightly  in  the  seed  cavity."    (Popenoe.) 

4393d.  "  No.  75.  From  San  Cristobal  Vera  Paz,  December  U  19li 
ChiUm,  Avocado  No.  Q,  from  the  dooryaid.  of  an  Indian  in  tbe  sontt- 
west  quarter  of  the  village  of  San  Cristobal.  A  very  attractive  mil 
fruit,  selected  first  for  its  earliness  in  ripening  and  secondly  for  'ti 
productiveness  and  good  quality. 

"  It  is  more  or  less  pear  shaped,  weighs  about  half  a  poiM  ^ 
nearly  smooth  externally  and  of  a  bright  green  color,  while  the  swd  is 
unusually  small  and  the  flesh  is  of  a  good  quality  for  an  early-ripa- 
Ing  variety.  It  is  noteworthy  that  nearly  all  the  early  varieties  I 
have  found  in  Guatemala  are  inferior  in  richness  of  flavor  to  itff^ 
which  ripen  later,  and  it  also  seems  that  a  great  many  of  tbem  bs^f 
large  seeds.  This  was  especially  notable  in  the  fruits  examined  arocsi 
Antigua.  Form  elliptic  pyrlf orm,  not  distinctly  necked ;  siK  bekw 
medium,  weight  8  to  9  ounces,  length  3}  inches,  breadth  2}  incbes: 
base  narrowly  pointed,  the  stem  inserted  almost  squarely  witboat  th 
pression;  apex  obliquely  flattened  though  not  conspicuously  so:  £•'- 
face  nearly  smooth,  bright  green  in  color,  with  numerous  nio^' 
yellowish  dots;  skin  one-sixteenth  to  nearly  <Hie^ghth  of  an  !:»- 
thick,  coarsely  granular  and  woody,  brittle ;  flesh  cream  color,  tii^ 
with  pale  green  near  the  skin,  free  from  flber,  and  of  smooth,  tn 
texture ;  flavor  nutty,  pleasant,  not  so  oUy  as  in  some  of  the  latr: 
varieties ;  quality  good ;  seed  small  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  -> 
fruit,  broadly  elliptic  to  'spherical  in  form,  weight  1  ounce,  bt>th  'l- 
seed  coats  rather  thin  and  adhering  closely  to  the  smooth  coty1e<ii£>^ 
The  parent  tree  is  about  45  feet  high,  with  a  spread  about  eqsal  'z. 
height.  The  trunk  is  2  feet  thick  at  the  base.  Apparently  the  frc"* 
must  commence  to  ripen  in  October  or  November,  since  a  great  Bai* 
have  already  fallen,  as  indicated  by  the  quantity  of  fresh  seeds  V 
neath  the  tree.  A  large  proportion  of  the  fruits  left  on  the  trees  Jfr3 
still  to  be  immature,  so  that  this  variety  can  probably  be  considers 
to  have  a  very  long  season.  The  tree  is  carrying  an  enormous  cn'p.  »• 
may  be  expected  of  one  whose  fruits  are  of  this  size.  It  is  prohaKJ 
safe  to  say  that  it  will  produce  more  than  2,000  fruits  this  «*-*«- 
This  has  every  appearance  of  being  a  very  desirable  variet; 
(Popenoe.) 

43034.    "(Nos.  76,  96, 156,188.    Avocado  No.  10.)     Kathlan.    Jnqm:r 
this  is  one  of  the  finest  avocados  in  the  set    It  has  the  additional » 
vantage  of  good  size,  convenient  shape  for  handling,  and  a  seed  wb'> 
is  unusually  small  in  size.    Taken  all  round,  this  is  an  excepti<^-^  - 
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promising  variety,  and  it  ripens  earlier  than  many  others,  which 
makes  it  particularly  worthy  of  trial  in  California,  wha«  early-ripen- 
ing varieties  of  the  Guatemalan  race  are  greatly  desired. 

"  The  parent  tree  stands  among  coffee  hushes  in  the  sitio  of  Diego 
Maus,  in  the  town  of  San  Cristobal  Vera  Paz.  The  elevation  here  Is 
4,550  feet  Close  to  the  tree,  on  the  west,  is  a  much  larger  avocado 
tree  which  crowds  it  considerably,  and  there  is  an  Inga  tree  a  few  feet 
away  on  another  side.  The  tree  must  be  considered,  therefore,  to  be 
growing  under  unfavorable  surroundings.  The  soil  is  a  heavy  clay 
loam,  blackish,  and  very  fertile.  While  the  owner  is  not  certain  as 
to  the  exact  age  of  the  tree,  it  is  thought  to  be  8  or  10  years  old.  It 
stands  about  25  feet  high,  with  a  slender,  open  crown  rather  sparsely 
branched.  The  trunk  is  8  inches  thick  at  the  base,  branching  about  8 
feet  above  the  ground.  The  tree  bears  every  indication  of  being  a 
strong  grower;  the  young  branchlets  are  stout,  long,  and  extremely 
healthy  in  appearance.  The  wood  is  no  more  brittle  than  the  average. 
The  bud  wood  furnished  by  the  tree  is  excellent,  having  strong,  vig- 
orous eyes  which  are  not  inclined  to  drop  at  an  early  stage.  The 
twigs  are  smooth,  round,  stout,  with  the  eyes  conveniently  placed  for 
cutting  buds,  i.  e.,  not  too  close  together. 

"  No  frosts  occur  in  San  Cristobal  Vera  Paz ;  hence,  there  is  no  means 
of  determining  whether  varieties  growing  here  are  hardier  than  the 
average  or  not.  Until  further  evidence  is  obtained  in  the  United  States 
it  must  be  assumed  that  varieties  from  elevations  such  as  that  of  San 
Cristobal  Vera  Paz  are  of  average  hardiness. 

"  The  flowering  season  Is  February.  The  tree  is  said  to  have  come 
into  bearing  three  years  ago.  It  produced  an  excellent  crop  the  past 
season,  considering  the  size  of  the  fruit  and  the  unfavorable  conditions 
under  which  the  tree  is  growing.  In  1917  it  set  no  fruit.  The  crop 
which  developed  In  1916  was  picked  in  January  and  February,  1917, 
when  the  fruit  was  considered  to  be  mature.  None  were  left  on  the 
tree,  so  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  late  the  fruits  might  hang  on  if  they 
were  allowed  to  do  so. 

"  This  fruit  is  broadly  oval  in  form,  slightly  oblique,  and  weighs  20 
to  22  ounces.  It  is  green  in  color  when  ripe,  practically  smooth  on  the 
surface,  with  hard,  brittle,  but  not  unusually  thick  skin.  The  flesh  is 
smooth,  deep  yellow  In  color,  clean,  and  free  from  fiber.  The  flavor  is 
very  rich  and  pleasant.  The  seed  is  unusually  small,  weighing  but  2 
ounces,  and  flts  tightly  In  Its  cavity. 

"Following  is  a  formal  description  of  the  variety:  Form  broadly 
oval,  slightly  oblique ;  size  very  large,  weight  20  to  22  ounces,  length  4^ 
inches,  breadth  4  inches;  base  obliquely  flattened,  the  stem  inserted 
without  depression ;  apex  obliquely  flattened,  slightly  depressed  around 
the  stigmatic  point ;  surface  pebbled,  deep  green  in  color,  with  numer- 
ous rather  large  yellowish  dots;  skin  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick, 
slightly  thicker  over  some  portions  of  the  fruit,  coarsely  granular,  and 
brittle ;  flesh  of  an  unusually  rich  yellow  color,  changing  to  pale  green 
near  the  skin,  free  from  fiber  or  discoloration  and  of  very  rich  flavor; 
quality  excellent ;  seed  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fruit, 
oblate,  weighing  2  ounces,  tight  in  the  cavity,  with  both  seed  coats  ad- 
hering closely  to  the  cotyledons,  which  are  slightly  rough  for  this  race." 
(Popenae,) 
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43085.  "(No8.  77,  97,  157,  180.  AvocadoNo.il.)  CMfOy.  Asacos^. 
merdal  variety  this  avocado  seems  to  be  parttcnlarly  ivomismz.  h 
form  and  size  it  is  almost  identical  with  the  Trapp  avocado  of  Florid 
but  it  has  a  smaller  seed.  The  quality  is  excellent,  and  the  tree  U^ 
borne  two  heavy  crops  in  succession,  which  indicates  that  it  wHl  pnt*- 
ably  be  as  satisfactory  in  this  respect  as  any  in  the  set  Taten  ill 
around,  No.  11  seems  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  alL 

"  The  parent  tree  is  growing  in  the  cafetal  (coffee  plantation)  o' 
Sefior  Don  Eusebio  de  la  Cruz,  in  the  town  of  San  Cristobal  Ten  1*4'. 
The  elevation  is  4,550  feet.  Sefior  de  la  Cruz  is  the  alcalde  or  ma? ' 
of  San  Cristobal  and  owns  coffee  plantations  containing  many  a^<-tr 
trees,  but  he  always  reserves  the  fruits  of  this  particular  one  for  li> 
private  consumption  and  to  present  to  his  friends.  Beneath  tbe  br<^  - 
spreading  branches  of  this  tree  are  numerous  large  coffee  bEv:>^ 
which  benefit  by  the  sliade  cast  by  the  avocado.  Tlie  soil  is  a  bearr. 
blackish,  clay  loam  of  excellent  fertility.  No  one  knows  the  exact  t: 
of  the  tree ;  it  is  very  large  and  probably  very  old.  Fifty  years  <^^ 
probably  be  set  as  the  minimum.  It  is  fully  50  feet  hi^  with  a  bn-ii 
spreading,  much-branched  crown  which  is  60  feet  in  diameter  T^ 
trunk  of  the  tree  is  4  feet  thick  at  the  base.  It  branches  aboat  L 
feet  above  the  ground.  The  growth  seems  to  be  quite  vigoroos,  tbi>cr. 
the  young  branchlets  are  not  so  long  as  they  would  be  if  the  tree  wr.*- 
much  younger.  The  wood  is  no  more  brittle  than  the  average,  ai 
the  branchlets  are  weU  formed  and  stout  The  bud  wood  farci>l- 
by  this  tree  is  good ;  owing  to  the  age  of  the  tree  the  twigs  are  D>'t  ^ 
long  as  would  be  desired  for  most  convenient  handling,  but  the  ey-^ 
are  well  formed  and  show  no  tendency  to  drop  at  an  early  stage. 

" The  hardiness  of  the  variety  can  not  be  ascertained,  since  tl^-^ 
is  no  frost  at  San  Cristobal  Until  subjected  to  cold  weather  is  '  - 
United  States  it  can  only  be  assumed  that  the  variety  is  of  an  aver:: 
hardiness  for  the  Guatemalan  race. 

"  The  flowering  season  is  slightly  later  than  the  average,  tie  :>* 
being  in  full  bloom  on  April  1,  1917.     The  crop  produced  fron  '--■ 
1916  bloom  was  very  large.    No  count  could  be  obtained,  but  it  r-. 
be  said  that  the  bearing  habit  of  the  tree,  as  indicated  by  the  * 
and  1917  crops^  seems  highly  satisfactory.    In  spite  of  the  hearr  (' 
from  the  1916  bloom,  the  1917  bloom  was  an  equally  heavy  one,  wL  .1 
is  being  carried  to  maturity.    The  fruits  can  be  picked  in  Febn-i^Tj 
but  they  arc  probably  not  really  at  their  best  until  the  first  of  M:J<k.j 
The  season  is  therefore  a  month  or  more  later  than  the  aver 
If  allowed  to  remain  on  the  tree,  mauy  of  the  f^its  will  hang  on 
April  or  perhaps  even  later. 

"  The  fruit  is  handsome,  and  its  quality  does  not  belie  its  looks, 
is  as  large  as  a  good  grapefruit  (20  to  24  ounces),  with  a  sli- 
rough  skin  of  yellowish  green  color,  somewhat  thicker  tlian  tbt^  s 
age,  so  that  the  fruit  is  bruised  with  difficulty.    The  flesh  Is  of 
yellow  color,  firm  and  rather  dry  in  texture,  entirely  free  fnr- 
coloration  of  any  sort,  and  of  the  richest  possible  flavor.    No  > 
avocado,  in  point  of  flavor,  has  been  found  in  all  Guateflttla. 
seed,  in  large  specimens  of  the  variety,  is  comparatively  small. 
In  smaller  specimens  it  appears  to  be  a  trifle  large;  the  seed  app*"*-' 
develop  to  more  or  less  the  same  siae  in  every  case,  independt:: 
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the  size  of  the  f nilt.  Under  good  cultural  conditions  In  North  America 
the  fruit  should  be  of  large  size,  and  if  the  seed  remains  small,  as  it 
does  in  the  large  specimens  produced  by  the  parent  tree,  this  will 
almost  surely  be  one  of  the  choicest  avocados  of  the  set.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  the  seed  is  tight  in  the  cavity,  for  this  is  the 
case  with  all  of  the  avocados  included  in  the  set 

"  The  variety  may  be  described  formally  as  follows :  Form  spherical 
to  oblate;  size  large  to  very  large,  weight  17  to  24  ounces,  length  3| 
to  4i  Inches,  greatest  breadth  4  to  4}  inches;  base  rounded,  the  stem, 
which  is  about  5  inches  long  and  moderately  stout,  inserted  somewhat 
obliquely  without  depression ;  apex  slightly  flatt^ied ;  surface  uniformly 
pebbled,  somewhat  coarsely  so,  deep  green  to  yellow  green  in  color,  with 
numerous  large  pale  yellow  green  dots ;  skin  moderately  thick  for  this 
race,  varying  from  one-sixte^ith  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  hard  and 
woody;  flesh  rich  cream  yellow  to  yeUow  in  color,  changing  to  pale 
green  near  the  skin,  free  from  fiber  or  discoloration,  not  watery,  but 
very  oily,  smooth,  and  of  rich,  very  pleasant  flavor ;  seed  oblate,  2  to  3 
ounces  in  weight,  tight  in  the  cavity,  with  both  seed  coats  adhering 
closely  to  the  cotyledons,  which  are  slightly  rough  for  this  race." 
(Popenae.) 

{936  to  43944. 

From  Bhutan,  Asia.  Ck>llected  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Cooper  in  the  Himalaya 
Mountains  and  presented  by  Mr.  A.  K.  Bulley,  of  Bees  Ltd.,  Liverpool, 
England.    Received  December  13,  1916.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Cooper. 

43936.  Casagana  sp.    Fabacese. 

"No.  5533.  Shrub  of  rounded  form  on  saiid;  flowers  not  seen,  but 
fruiting  on  exposed  hillsides  at  11,000  feet  altitude,  Lahoul." 

43937.  Thermopsis  sp.    Fabacese. 

"  No.  5601.  Tufted  plant  on  alpine  pasture  with  low  herbs  at  18,000 
feet.  Flowers  not  seen,  but  similar  plant  in  Bhutan  has  Vandyke  brown 
flowers.    Plant  1  foot  In  diameter." 

43038.     CoTONEASTER  sp.    Malaccffi. 

"  No.  5353.  Stunted  bush  on  exposed,  sandy  slopes  in  Lahoul  at  10,000 
feet  altitude." 

43939.  Gaulthebia  sp.    Erlcacese. 

"No.  5627  and  5599.  Growing  on  peat  nodules  and  among  low  scat- 
tered herbs  on  large  rock  faces  at  13,000  feet  altitude.    Fruits  blue." 

43940.  LoNicERA  sp.    Caprifoliacese.  Honeysuckle. 

"  No.  5625.  Bush  common  on  stony  slopes  near  birch  forests  at  13,000 
feet  altitude;  fruits  red;  flowers  not  seen.  Plants  dwarf,  10  inches,  but 
spreading." 

43941.  LoNicEBA  sp.    Gaprifoliacese.  Honeysuckle. 

''  No.  5654.  Six-inch  bush  with  red  fruit  in  pairs  in  sheltered  bare 
hollows  in  Quercus  forest  at  11,000  feet." 

43M2.     Rosa  sp.    Rosacese.  Bose. 

'*  No.  5391.  Splendid  bush,  growing  on  dry  walls  at  10,000  feet  altitude 
in  Lahoul.  Bush  10  feet  through ;  sprays  6  to  8  feet  long,  full  of  flowers 
and  showy  red  fruits  in  autumn." 
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4dM3.    Spdiaea  sp.    Rosaceee. 

''No.  5638.  Herb  In  alpine  meadow  In  hollow  with  taller  beiteL 
One  foot  high,  only  found  in  fruit,  bnt  remarkable  for  meal  bdow  \am. 
Growing  at  12,000  feet  altitude." 

43044.  ViBUBNUM  sp.    Gaprifoliaceae. 

**  No.  5640.  Bush  2  to  4  feet,  found  below  scattered  and  stnoted  otb 
at  12,000  feet  altituda    Fruit  black,  in  pairs ;  flowers  not  seen." 

43945  and  43946. 

From  Liverpool,  England.  Collected  in  the  mountains  of  CalifomU  t3i! 
presented  by  Mr.  A.  K.  Bulley,  of  Bees  Ltd.  Received  December  13. 
1916.    Quoted  notes  by  the  c<^ector. 

43045.  Amobpha  californica  Nutt    Fabaceae. 

"  No.  26.  A  leguminous  shrub  with  narrow  rac^nes  of  blue  flowcs^ 
Grows  at  5,000  to  6,000  feet  altitude  in  mesophytic  to  zeropbytic  coed: 
tions.  The  pinnate  leaves  and  the  architecture  of  the  shrub  tre  orna- 
mental." 

43046.  0ALTGANTHT7S  oocTOSNTALis  Hook.  and  Am.    Galycanthacnp 

"No.  3.  Spice  bush.  A  handsome  shrob,  5  to  10  ftet  tall,  viTt 
maroon  flowers.  Foliage  fragrant.  Growing  along  the  banks  cf 
streams." 

43947.    KoELREUTERiA  FORMOSANA  Hayata.    Sapindaces. 

From  Formosa,  Japan.    Presented  by  the  Experimental  Station  of  ForestiT 

Received  December  27, 1916. 

A  tree,  native  of  Formosa,  Japan,  up  to  60  feet  high,  with  oTal-oM<«£ 

leaflets  with  nearly  entire  margins,  up  to  4  inches  in  length.    The  yelluv 

flowers  are  in  large  terminal  panicles,  and  the  fruit  is  a  bladderlike,  inflatei 

3-lobed  capsule  about  1|  Inches  iong,  containing  black  roundish  seeds. 

43948  to  43950. 

From  Paramaribo,  Dutch  Guiana.  Seeds  collected  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Samwls. 
Received  November  1,  1916. 

43048.    Alpinia  exaltata  (L.  f.)  Roem.  and  Schult    Zinxibencec 
(Renealmia  exaltata  L.  f.) 

A  plant  belonging  to  the  ginger  family  widely  spread  in  tn^ical  .Ud^>* 
ica.  The  fleshy  oval  fruit  Is  finally  black  and  yields  a  dye  of  some  io- 
portance.    (Adapted  from  a  note  of  W.  E.  Safford^  May  8, 1916.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  42799  for  further  information. 
43040.    Anacabdium  occidentals  L.    Anacardiaceie.  Cashed 

A  small  tree,  about  20  feet  high,  found  in  the  West  Indies  and  Soo'i 
America,  with  rounded,  oval  leaves  and  rosy-tinted  fragrant  floweis  ^J 
terminal  clusters.  The  fruit  is  kidney  shaped,  about  the  size  of  a  reir 
large  bean,  and  is  borne  on  a  fleshy  receptacle  8  inches  long  and  D>'r« 
which  contains  a  sweetish-sour  edible  pulp.  The  nuts  are  eaten  like  cbe;^ 
nuts,  either  raw  or  roasted,  and  contain  a  milky  Juice  which  is  extreme:; 
acrid  and  corrosive.  The  tree  yields  a  gum  which  is  the  basis  of  a  ^^> 
nlsh.  (Adapted  from  Hogg,  Vegetable  Kingdom,  p,  £|^,  and  fnMii  Boi^^ 
Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol  i,  p.  279,) 
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43948  to  43950— Continued. 

43950.    AsTBOCABYUM  sp.    Phoenicacese.  Palm. 

"Astrocaryums  are  elegant  palms  of  medium  height,  very  suitable  for 
moderate-sized  conservatories.  In  a  young  state  the  plants  require  the 
temperature  of  the  stove,  and  after  attaining  the  height  of  a  few  feet  they 
may  be  best  grown  in  a  warmhouse  and  given  plenty  of  water;  also  a 
humid  atmosphere.  Specimens  8  to  10  feet  high  fruit  ftreely."  {Bailey , 
Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  1,  p,  4^5.) 

43961.  Garcinia  mangostana  L.    Clusiaceae.  Mangosteen. 

From  Dominica,  British  West  Indies.  Presented  by  Mr.  Joseph  Jones, 
curator,  Botanic  Gardens.    Received  December  18,  1916. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  43446  and  43481  for  previous  introductions  and  descriptions. 

43962.  Carta  cathayensis  Sarg.    Juglandacese.  Hickory. 

From  Hangchow,  China.  Presented  by  Dr.  D.  Duncan  Main.  Received 
December  18, 1916. 

The  only  hickory  so  far  found  in  China,  a  tall  tree,  40  to  65  feet  high,  with 
grayish  bark  and  leaves  composed  of  five  to  seven  lance-shaped  or  oval  leaflets 
with  upper  surfaces  soft  green  and  the  lower  rusty  brown.  The  nuts,  which 
are  thick  shelled  and  elliptic  in  shape,  are  collected  and  sold  as  a  sweetmeat; 
a  fine  clear  yellow  oil  Is  extracted  from  them  and  used  in  fancy  pastry.  The 
wood  is  tough  and  strong  and  is  used  for  tool  handles.  The  tree  thrives  best 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  in  narrow,  moist  valleys ;  it  becomes  crippled  when 
exposed  to  much  wind  and  can  not  stand  much  frost  (Adapted  from  Sargent, 
PUmtae  WUsonianae,  vol,  S,  pp.  187,  188.) 

43963.  Tetrazygia  bicoi/>r  (Mill.)  Cogn.    Melastomace®. 

{Mioonia  bicolor  Triana.) 

From  Littlerlver,  Fla.  Presented  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Mosler.  Received  De- 
cember 13,  1916. 

A  West  Indian  shrub  from  7  to  10  feet  high,  with  narrowly  oblong,  sharp- 
pointed  leaves,  with  the  upper  surfaces  bright  green  and  the  lower  golden  yel- 
low. The  white  flowers  occur  in  many-flowered  panicles  up  to  8  inches  in 
length.  (Adapted  from  DeCandoUe,  Monographia  Phanerogamarum,  vol.  7, 
pp.  724,  725.) 

43964.  Lathyrus  watsoni  White.    Fabacese.  Vetchling. 

From  Chico,  Calif.  Ck)llected  by  Mr.  Heller, and  transmitted  to  this  office 
by  Mr.  R.  L.  Beagles,  superintendent,  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station. 
Received  December  18,  1916. 

A  x)erennial  Californian  herb  with  stout  erect  stems,  li  to  2}  feet  high,  zig- 
zag branches,  light-green  leaves,  recemes  of  white  flowers  veined  with  purple» 
and  pods  about  2  inches  long.  (Adapted  from  Jepson,  Flora  of  Western  Middle 
California,  pp.  298,  299.) 

43966*    QuERcus  surer  L.    Fagacese.  Cork  oak. 

BVom  Gibraltar,  Spain.  Secured  through  Mr.  Richard  L.  Sprague,  Ameri- 
can consul.    Received  December  21,  1916. 

'*  Spanish  acorns  gathered  in  the  Almoraima  corkwoods,  district  of  Castellar, 
Spain."     ( Sprague. ) 
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43966.    Feronia  umonia  (L.)  Swingle.    Butaoese.    Wood-apple. 
(F.  elephafUum  Ck>rrea.) 

From  Peradeniya,  Ceylon.    Seeds  presented  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Parsons,  carsf  r 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens.    Received  December  18,  1910. 

A  spiny,  deciduous  tree,  native  of  India  and  Indo-Chlna,  with  conqrauod  les^^^ 
and  nearly  globular  fruits  filled  with  pinkish,  edible  pulp,  whldi  is  used  fc 
making  jelly.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticultm,  r-; 
3,  p.  1219.) 

See  also  8.  P.  I.  No.  42268  for  farther  Information. 

4S957.    Eucalyptus  mabginata  J.  E.  Smith.    Myrtaceae. 

From  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Australia.  Seeds  presented  by  Dr.  J.  H 
Maiden,  director,  Botanic  Qardens.    Received  December  21, 1B16. 

An  Australian  tree,  becoming  tall  under  favorable  drcumstances,  with  lii^ 
shaped  leaves  3  to  6  inches  long,  and  thick,  hard,  smooth,  nearly  globular  fmitv 
A  valuable  hardwood  tree  in  Australia,  but  not  yet  a  success  In  America.  T> 
timber  Is  easily  worked,  takes  a  fine  polish,  is  not  attacked  by  teredo,  is  ali:i">' 
Incombustible,  and  is  used  in  England  for  street  paving  and  in  Australia  f  c 
piles,  telegraph  poles,  shingles,  etc.  (Adapted  fl*om  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopd- 
of  Horticulture,  vol.  2,  p,  1159.) 

43958.     Saccharum  oFriciNARUM  L.    Poacece.  Sugarcane. 

From  Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  Cuba.  Cuttings  presented  by  Mr.  J.  T.  C^^- 
ley,  director,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Received  December  y 
1916. 

"  Cristalina.    Noel  Deerr  in  his  *  Cane  Sugar,*  p.  26,  says  that  the  CritU^'i' 
is  a  Batavlan  cane  and  is  the  lighter  of  the  two  purple  Batavla  canes.  It  .^ 
known  In  Hawaii  as  Rose  Bamboo,  in  the  British  West  Indies  at  WWie  Tro^^ 
parent,  in  Cuba  as  Cristalina,  and  in  Louisiana  as  Home  Purple.   It  is  of : 
distinctive  color,  sometimes  being  a  pale  or  ash  color  and  at  other  times  wir 
colored.    Its  color  depends  upon  Its  age  and  environments ;  the  younger  the  « 
the  more  color  it  contains,  and  the  younger  parts  of  the  cane  are  more  cAt:'- 
than  the  older  parts.    It  is  a  comparatively  thin  cane  with  long  Joints  an-  ^ 
a  longitudinal  channel  running  from  the  eye  to  the  next  Joint  above.    It  is  P^'^^ 
to  fall  down  from  the  effects  of  high  winds,  is  comparatively  soft  and  wi  - 
mature  furnishes  a  juice  of  high  sucrose  and  purity.    It  is  a  comparativel.v  ^ri: 
cane  and  will  give  remunerative  crops  on  soil  and  tinder  ctmdltions  where  nuiT 
other  canes  would  fail.    While  not  immune  to  the  attacks  of  insects  and  dists"*^ 
it  is  among  the  canes  which  most  successfully  resist  them.*'    (CrtMctoy.) 

43959  to  43963. 

From  Canton,  China.    Obtained  by  Mr.  B.  D.  Merrill,  botanist.  Man 
Bureau  of  Science,  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.    Received  December 
1916. 

43950  and  43060.    Canastum  spp.    Balsameaceee. 

The  following  observations  relate  exclusively  to  the  fmit  '^^''-• 
everywhere  in  the  south  of  Kwangtung  Province,  of  which  there  are '" 
kinds :  The  U-larn,  or  "  black  olive,"  and  the  Pak-lam,  or  "  white  oli^ 
produced,  respectively,  by  Canarium  pimela  and  C.  album. 
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959  to  43963— Continued. 

Both  white  and  black  olives  .are  a  good  deal  grown  around  Wampoa. 
Since  I  have  seen  none  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Canton  nor 
In  Hongkong  and  their  cultivation  is  therefore  apparently  local,  I  can  gain 
no  intelligence  of  their  occurrence  in  a  wild  state.  They  are  trees  20  to 
30  feet  high,  with  a  whitish  trunk,  and  a  close,  round  crown  of  foliage, 
which  in  hot  sunny  days  exhale  a  pleasant  balsamic  odor,  in  which 
respect,  as  well  as  in  general  aspect,  they  resemble  our  common  walnut. 
The  two  species,  though  perfectly  distinct,  are  singularly  alike. 

I  should  remark  that,  when  dried,  the  leaves  of  both  species  have  the 
veinlets  prominent,  but  the  network  is  much  closer  and  finer  in  those 
of  the  **  white  olive."  The  **  white  olive  "  is  either  eaten  fresh,  in  which 
state  its  strongly  resinous  flavor  renders  it  disagreeable  to  the  European 
palate,  or  is  placed  when  quite  ripe  in  tubs  flUed  with  salt,  stirred  about 
continually,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  day  taken  out  and  dried.  In  this 
state  it  is  hawked  about  in  great  abundance.  It  tastes  much  as  the  Eu- 
ropean  olive  might  be  expected  to  do  if  removed  from  the  brine  in  which 
it  is  kept  and  allowed  to  dry,  with  an  appreciable  soupQon  of  turpentine 
superadded.  I  have  been  told  it  is  regarded  as  a  preventive  of  sea- 
sickness. The  ** black  olive"  is  never  eaten  raw,  but  only  after  having 
been  steeped  for  a  few  moments  in  boiling  water.  Thus  prepared  (and 
packed  in  Jars,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  salt,  when  desired  to  be 
preserved)  it  is  of  a  fine  purplish  red  color,  like  well-made  freshly 
pickled  mango.  This  fruit  is  held  in  much  higher  esteem  than  the  other, 
and  it  is  usual  to  keep  a  strict  watch  over  it  as  it  ripens,  to  prevent 
depredation.  I  have  seen  a  man  who  was  found  luxuriating  in  the  umbra- 
geous coma  of  a  tree  to  which  he  could  lay  no  claim,  with  a  basket  full 
of  friiit  in  his  i)ossesslon,  tied  "  spread  eagle "  fashion  to  the  trunk  for 
nearly  a  day,  the  monotony  of  his  durance  being  varied  by  periodical 
flagellations.  (Adapted  from  J7ance,  in  Journal  of  Botany ^  British  and 
Foreign^  vol.  9,  pp.  38,  99,) 

43959.  Canabixtm  aimum  (Lour.)  DO. 

"Canarium  fruits  are  commonly  sold  in  Canton.  This  species  is 
less  expensive  than  the  large  one,  O.  pimelo.  The  pericarp  is  eaten. 
They  are  pickled  by  the  Chinese ;  I  have  seen  them  among  imported 
CHiinese  foodstuff  in  Manila."    (MerriU.) 

43960.  Canabiuh  piuela  Keen. 

**  This  species  has  a  fleshy  pericarp  which  is  eaten.  The  seeds  are 
also  said  to  be  edible.  They  are  pickled  by  the  Chinese ;  I  have  seen 
them  among  imported  Chinese  foodstuffs  in  Manila."    (MerriU,) 

43961.    CiTBus  AUSANTiFOLiA  (Christm.)  Swingle.    Rutacese.         Lime. 

A  small  tree,  with  irregular  branches,  found  in  all  tropical  countries, 
often  in  a  semiwlld  condition.  It  has  very  sharp,  short,  stiff  spines, 
small,  rather  pale  green  leaves,  small  white  flowers,  and  an  oval  or  round 
greenish  yellow  fruit  from  li  to  2^  inches  in  diameter,  with  thin  skin 
and  very  acid  pulp.  Large  quantities  of  limes  are  shipped  to  the  United 
States  from  the  West  Indies  for  making  limeade,  and  the  lime  juice  is 
shipped  bottled  from  Montserrat  and  Dominica  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
juice  is  said  to  prevent  scurvy,  and  hence. is  often  carried  on  ships  making 
long  voyages.  The  trees  are  very  sensitive  to  frost,  and  they  are  usually 
cultivated  from  seeds.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of 
Horticulture,  vol,  2,  p.  782.) 
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43859  to  43863— Continued. 

43062.    CrrBus  aubaittivm  L.    Rutaceee.  Sonrorui^ 

A  small  tree,  natlTe  of  southeastern  Asia,  growing  20  to  30  feet  iii:i 
witli  sweet-scented  flowers  and  orange-colored  or  reddisli  fmit  vitb  ^t 
acid  pulp.  (Adapted  from  the  Philippine  Affriculturdl  Rerieic,  ^tt 
quarter,  1915,  p,  10.) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  41713  for  further  description. 

49068.    OrrBUS  SINENSIS  (L.)  Osbeck.    Rutaceee.  Sweet  onsr^ 

A  medlnm-sized  tree,  widely  cultivated  in  all  of  the  tropical  end  fc^ 
tropical  regions  of  the  world.    It  has  a  rounded  top  and  regular  brain.b^. 
rather  small  white  flowers,  and  oval  or  nearly  globular  fruit,  with  s?.  J 
pith,   sweet  pulp,  and   membranes   which   are  bitter.     (Adapted  fr«L 
Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulturej  voL  2,  p.  78S.) 

43964  and  43966. 

From  Manila,  Philippine  Islanda  Seeds  presented  by  Mr.  Adn.  Heniai^!>^ 
Director  of  Agriculture.    Received  December  29,  1916. 

43064.    C!ecbopia  palkata  Willd.    Moraces. 

Taruma.  A  West  Indian  tree,  up  to  50  feet  in  height  At  the  tfp  •/ 
the  single,  long,  thin,  weak  trunk'  are  a  few  horizontal  or  de^t\t"> 
awkward  branches  bearing  large  palmate  leaves  divided  like  tbniLV 
with  white,  hairy  lower  surfaces.  The  branches  and  trunk  are  holloi^ 
with  partitions  at  the  nodes,  and  ants  often  make  their  homes  in  tU:- 
The  Juice  is  milky,  the  flowers  are  very  small,  and  the  fruits  are  >n- 
1-seeded  nuts.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horti  ^ 
Uere,  vol.  2,  p,  697.) 

48065.  Qenipa  amebicana  L.    Rubiacete.  Genipap 

A  large  stately  tree,  native  of  the  American  Tropics,  growing  ©>  '^' 
in  height,  with  dark-green  leaves  a  foot  or  more  long.  The  edible  frui:' 
are  about  the  size  of  an  orange.  (Adapted  from  the  notet  of  J/^*"*' 
Dor$ett  and  Popenoe,  April  19, 1914.) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  37833  for  further  description. 

43966  and  43967.    Furcraea  spp.    Amaryllidaceae. 

From  Rio  Hacha,  Colombia.  Bulbils  presented  by  Mr.  M.  T.  Dawe,  M  ^ 
isterio  de  Agrlcultura  y  CJomercio,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  L.  H.  Dev^T 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received  December  23,  191& 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  succulent  desert  plants  from  tropical  Amer;.^ 
Some  of  them  have  spiny  leaves  like  the  century  plant;  others  hare  le-aT-^ 
with  very  minute  serrations  on  the  margins,  while  many  have  entirely  ?»-•'- 
margins.  The  flowers  are  whitish,  and  as  a  rule  these  plants  bear  fruit  «>-. : 
once,  after  which  they  die.  However,  while  flowering  they  produce  an  imiL'f^ 
number  of  bulbils,  which  may  be  used  for  propagation.  The  method  of  pr^r^ 
gating  is  similar  to  that  for  century  plants,  except  that  Furcraeas  requires  nt  ^ 
heat  and  water.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Sorticititu^ 
vol,  S,  p.  1305.) 

48066.  "No.l."  48067.     "No.  2." 
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{968.    Feroniella  oblata  Swingle.    Butacese.  Krassan. 

From  Saigon,  Cochin  China.  Presented  by  Mr.  P.  Morange,  director.  Agri- 
cultural and  Commercial  Services.    B^eceiyed  December  90,  1916. 

J'or  a  description,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  43566. 

\969  to  43979.    Cucurbita  pepo  L.    Cucurbitaceffi. 

From  San  Juan  Bautista,  Tabasco,  Mexico.  Seeds  presented  by  Mr.  G. 
Iti^,  director,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Received  December  16, 
19ia 

43969.  No.l.  43975.  No.  6. 

43970.  No.  2.  .  43976.  No.  6  bis. 

43971.  No.  2  bis.  43977.  No.  7. 

43972.  No.  3.  43978.  No.  9. 

43973.  No.  4.  43979.  No.  10. 

43974.  No.  5. 


INDEX  OF  COMMON  AND  SCIENTIFIC  NAMES. 


Ac€uHa   arabica.     See  Acacia  scorpi- 
oides. 

constricta,  43798. 

furcata,  43451. 

praecoxy  43452. 

Mcorpioides,  43642. 

visco,  43453. 
Acanthopanax  sesaiUftorwn^  43675. 
Acer  argutum,  43676. 

ci88ifolium,  43810. 

miyabei,  43811. 

r«/Inerpe,  43812, 

teframerwm,  43813. 
Achradelpha  viridi8,  43439,  43788. 
Acrocomia  mexicana,  43483. 
Aegle  marmelos.    See  Belou  marmelos. 
Aeschynomene  elaphroxylofit  43767. 
Affropyron  criatatum,  43553. 
Agrostis  stolonifera,  43743. 
Ai-sang,  ifortM  acidoaaj  43859. 
Alhizzia  juUbrUsin,  43392. 
Alder,     white,     Clethra     harbinervia, 

43834. 
Aleuritea  fordii,  43412. 
Algaroba,    Pro«opi«    chUenaia,    43672, 

43779. 
^»&ertia  e<fttl<«,  43413. 
Almond,  Amygdalua  communia,  43409. 

Russian,  Amygdalua  nana,  43814. 
Alpinia  exaltata,  43948. 
^maran^AtM  paniculatua,  48411. 
iimorp^  calif omica,  43945. 
Ampelopaia  sp.,  43756. 
Amygdalua  communia,  43409. 

nana,  43814. 

P6r«<ca,  43402-43404,  43567-43572, 
43574-43577,    43586,    43747, 
4374^^3753,  48815,  43816. 
nectarina,  43573. 
platycarpa,  43748. 

/rito&a,  43872. 

^nocardtiim  occidentale,  43949. 
Anay,  Hufelandia  anay,  43432,  43433. 
^nnona  cAeritnoki,  43485,  43763,  439^7. 

muricata,  43447. 

p«rpt*rea,  43426. 

aquamoaa,  43448. 


Antu{e«ma  buniua,  43544. 

Apple.    See  lfa{tf«  spp. 

crab,    Malua    amoldiana,    43700, 

43857. 

Malua    haccata    ceraaifera, 

43701. 

Apricot  Prunua  spp.: 

Ajami,  4340a 

Beledi,  43405. 

common,  Prunus  armeniaca,  43405- 

43408. 

Japanese,  Prunua  mume,  43558. 

Kelabi,  43407. 

Lozi,  43406. 
Arachia  Itypogaea,  43449. 
Aralia  nudicaulia,  43549. 

ra^iemoaay  43550. 
Ardiaia  ramiflora.    See  Stylogyne  rami- 

flora, 
Arecaatrum  romanzofjlawum,  43653. 
Arisa,  Broumea  boHvienaiat  43415. 
Arrowroot,    FIJI,    Tacca    pinnatiflda, 

43559. 
Aatrocaryum  sp.,  43950. 
Attalea  sp.,  43484. 
Avocado,  Peraea  americana: 

Batab,  43487. 

Chllan,  43933. 

(Chile),  43475. 

Chisoy,  43935. 

Ooban,  43982. 

Golorados,  43603. 

(Guatemala),  43431,  43476,  43486, 
43487, 43560, 43563, 43602, 43932- 
43935. 

( Honduras ) ,  4360^-43606. 

Ishkal,  43602. 

Itzamna,  43486. 

Kanola,  43560. 

Kashlan,  43934. 

Lamat,  43476. 

Morefio,  43604. 

Negros,  43605. 

Palta,  43475. 

Verdes,  43606. 

Babul,  Acacia  acorpioidea,  43642. 
Bactria  utiUa,    See  ChiUielma  utUU, 
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Bael.    See  Bel. 
Banauac,  Uvaria  rufa,  43545. 
Barberry.    See  Berberis  spp. 
Barley,  Hordeum  spp. : 
Mochi-Hadaka,  43491. 
Tashiro-Bozu,  43490. 
Badno,  Manffifera  verticillaia,  43479. 
Bean,  bonavist,  Dolichot  lablab,  43505- 
43517,  43594. 
broad,  Vioia  faba,  43537. 
cluster,  Cyamopsis  tetragonoloha, 

43503. 
Ernst,  Phaseolua  Iwiattts,  43391. 
Goa,  Botor  tetragonoloba,  43492. 
hyaclntb.    See  Bean,  bonavist. 
Jack,   Canavali   entiforme,   43499, 

48771. 
Lima,  PhMeolus  lunatus,  43391. 
Lyon,  Stizolobium  niveum,  43534. 
Mauritius,  Stizolohium  aterrimum, 

43535. 
mung,  Phaseolus  aureui,  43520. 
rice,  Fha9eolu8  calcaratus,  43521- 

43523. 
soy,  Soja  max,  43529-43533,  43639- 

43641. 
sword,  Canavali  gladiatum,  43497, 

43498. 
velvet,      Stizololnum     velutinum, 

43536. 
yam,  Cacara  erosa,  43493. 
Yard -Long,  Vigna  seaquipedalis, 
43541. 
See   also    Catjang,   Cowpea,    Horse 
gram,  and  Urd. 
Bejuco  de  garza,  Eniada  polyatachya, 

43419. 
Bel,    Belou    marmelog,    43478,    43551, 

48768. 
Belou  marm€l08,  43478,  43551,  43768. 
Bent-grass,   creeping,  Agrostis  stolon- 

if  era,  43743. 
Berberis  aggregata,  43817. 
brachypoda,  43818. 
circumserrata,  43819. 
fremontU,  43474. 
julianacy  43820. 
poireti,  43821,  43822. 
sargentiana,  43823. 
subcauUalata,  43824. 
tischleri,  43825. 
yunnanenHs,  43826.  '^ 


Betula  groasa,  43827. 
schnUdtH,  43828. 
Bignai,  Antideama  buniui,  43544. 
Bignonia  unguis-oati,  43769. 
Bircb.  Betula  spp.,  43827.  43S2S. 
Bi»marckia  nobUis.    See  Jf  edema  »r 

bai9. 
Bombacopais  sp.,  43414. 
Botor  tetragonoloba^  43402. 
Bottle  -  brush,    CemBtemfm  «pffio«u 

43647. 
BougainvUlea  sp.,  43471 
Box,  Japanese,  Bustua  micropkf^  ^ 

ponica,  43830. 
BrideUa  retusa,  43759. 
Broom,  black,  Cytiaua  nigricaM  eJ* 
gatus,  43838. 
Spanish,  Spartium  jwnceum,  49@eS. 
Brownea  bolivien9is,  43415. 
Buddleia  davidii  auperba,  49677. 
davidii  veitchiana,  43678. 
8teno9tachya,  43829. 
Buffalo  berry,  Lepargyraea  argenU^ 

43472,  43473. 
Buxus  microphylla  japonica,  43830. 
Byraonima  crasHfolia,  43429. 

Cacara  erosa,  43493. 
Casaalpinia  gUUeaiiy  43770. 

pectinata,  43643. 

^epiaria,  43644. 

tinctoria.     See  Ca^OTlpiwfl  P<^ 
nato. 
Cailliea  nutans,  43645. 
Ca/an  tiwlicuw,  43494^43496, 4364a 
CaUistemmt  speciosus,  43647. 
Calycanthus  occidentalis,  43946. 
Camellia  japonica.    See  Thea  japfi^'^ 
Gampecbe  wood,  Haematoxv^vm  ce» 

pechianum,  43775. 
Campylotropis  m€Lcrocarpa,  43679. 
Canarium  album,  43959. 

am&oifi€fMe,  43450. 

ovatiim,  43601. 

pimela,  43960. 
Canavali  ensiforme,  43499,  4377t 

gladiatum,  43497,  43498. 
CanavoZio   &onar<eii«j«.     See  J/«*»*' 

sp. 
Cando  dunga,  Cassia  grandis,  43416^ 
Capuli,  Prunus  salicifolia.  43425. 
Caragana  sp.,  43936. 
ar5ore«cen^,  43831. 
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Carica    papaya,    48428,    43489,    43764, 

43926,43828-43930. 
CarUsa  grandiflora,  43772. 
Carya  caiJiayensia,  43952. 
Cashew,      Anacardium      ocoidentale, 

43949. 
Cas8ia  bonariensis,  43773. 

corymboaaj  43648. 

didymohotrya,  43649. 

eremophila,  43650.         ^ 

ffrandiis,  43416. 

nemophila.    See  Cassia  eremophila. 
Castanea  henryi,  43832. 
Catjang,  Fi^na  cyWndrtca,  43538-43540, 

43786. 
Cecropia  palmata,  43964. 
CedreJa  fisHlis,  43417. 

toona.    See  Toona  cUiata. 
Cedro,  Cedrela  fUsilis,  43417. 
Cedron,  Simaba  cedron,  43482. 
Cereza,  Prunus  aalicifolia,  43425. 
Chaetochloa  italica,  43630. 
Chayota   edulis,   43393-43401,    43422, 
43477,    43546,    43547,    43552,    43565. 
43584. 

Chayote.    See  Chayota  edulis. 
Chenopodium  sp.,  43463. 
Cherlmoya,  Annana  cherimola,  43485, 
43763,  43927. 

Cherry,  bush,  Prunus  prostrata,  43869. 

Gray's     bird,     Prunus     grayana, 
43866. 

Sargent's,  Prunus  serrulata  sacha- 
Unensis,  43740. 
Chestnut,  Castanea  henryi,  43832. 
Chick-pea,    Cicer    arietinum,    43.500, 

43501. 
Chincuya.    See  Soncoya. 
Cho-cho.    See  Chayote,  43552. 
Chorisia  insignis,  43465,  43561. 
ChrysophyUum  lucumifoUumf  AMM. 
Chucte.    See  Coy6. 
Chufa,  Cyperus  esculentus,  43578. 
Cicer  arietinum,  43500,  43501. 
Citharexylum  quadrangulare,  43651. 
Citrus  aurantifolia,  43961. 

aurantium,  43962. 

sinensis,  43963. 
Clavija  sp.,  43418. 
Clematis  tangutica,  43833. 
Clerodendrum  indicum,  43652. 

siphonanthus.     See  Clerodendrum 
indicum. 


Clethra  barbinervis,  43834. 
Clover,  Trifolium  pratense: 
Encash  red,  48592. 
red,  43591,  435^. 
Sutton's  cow-grass,  43591. 
sweet.    See  MeUlotus  spp. 
Coco«  romanzofflana.    See  Arecastrum 

romanzofjlanufn. 
Cocoyol,  Acrocomia  mexioana,  43483. 
Cola  de  quetzal,  Nephrolepis  sp.,  43434. 
Corchorus  capsularis,  43808. 
Cordia  myxa,  43654. 
Cora,  Zea  moy«,  43787,  43789,  43790. 
Cotoneaster  sp.,  43938. 
bullata,  43835. 

fiaribunda,  43836. 
dielsiana,  43680. 
horizontaUs,  43681. 

perpusilla,  43682. 
moupinensis  floribunda.     See  Co- 
toneaster bullata  floribunda. 
multifiora  caJocarpa,  43757. 
racemiflora  soongorica,  43758. 
Cow-grass,  Sutton's.    See  Clover,  43591. 
Cowpea,  Fipna  «ine»«i«,  43542,  43543. 
Coyd,  Persea  schiedeana,  43931. 
Coyol  de  sabana,  ^crocotmo  mexicana, 

43483. 
Crab  apple,  IfaZu^  amoldiana,  43700, 
43857. 
Malus  baccata  cerasifera,  43701. 
Crape  myrtle,  Lagerstroemia  spedosa, 

43582. 
Crataegus  dippeli^ma,  43557. 

stipulosa,  43430. 
Creeping   bent-grass,   iipro«ti«   stolon- 

if  era,  43743. 
Crotalaria  juncea,  43502. 
Cryptomeria  japcnica,  43837. 
Cucurbita  pepo,  43969-43979. 
Curuba,  Passiflora  maliformis,  43766. 
Cyamopsis  psoraloides.     See  Cyamop- 
sis  tetragonoloba, 
tetragonoloba,  43503. 
Cyperus  esculentus,  43578. 
Cyrtostachys  lakka,  43579. 
Cytisus  nigricans  elongatus,  43838. 

Datura  metel,  43774. 
Decumaria  sinensis,  43839. 
Delphinium  sp.,  43464. 
Deutzia  discolor.     See  Deutzia  hypo- 
leucct, 
hypoleuca,  43840. 
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Dichrost<ichy9   nuiant.     See    CaiUiea 

nutans, 
DiervUla  coraeermSf  43841. 

grandifiorck.    See  Dieroilla  coraeen^ 

sis. 
japrmica  siwksa,  43842. 
mUdendarfflanay  43S43,  43844. 
Dimocarpus  longan,  43585,  43784. 
Dioscorea  praehenHliSy  43488. 
Dolichos  hiflorus,  43504. 

lahlah,  43505-43517.  43594. 
sesquipedalis.     See  Vignn  scsqui- 
pedalis. 
Dragon's    eyes,    Dimocarpus    longan, 
43784. 

Eggplant,  Solanum  meUmgena,  43636. 
Elder,    red  -  berried,    Sambucus    calli- 

carpa,  43019. 
Eleusine  coracana,  43629. 

Elm,  Ulmus  pumila^  43791. 
Enkianthus  campanulatus,  43845. 

cemuus  ruhcns,  43846. 
Entada  polystaohya,  43419. 
Enterolohium  timbouva,  43455. 
Eremurus  himalaicus,  43466,  43467. 
Eucalyptus  marginata,  43957.  . 

Euonymus    bungeanus   semipersistens, 
43684. 
europacus  leucocarpv^,  43685. 
radwans  acutu^,  43847. 
carrierei,  43686. 
vegetuSy  43687. 
yedoensis,  43688. 

Fern,  Nephrolepis  spp.,  43434-43486. 

Cola  de  quetzal,  43434. 

Palmito,  43435. 
Feronia  elephant  um.     See  Feronia  li- 
monia, 

limonia,  43956. 
Feroniella  oblata,  43566,  43968.   . 
Fescue,  red,  Festuca  rubra,  43744. 
Fcstuca  rubra,  43744. 
Furcraea  spp.,  43966,  43967. 
Fusanus  acuminatus.    See  Mida  acumi- 
nata. 

OaJphimia  brasiUensis.    See  ThryaUis 

brasiUensis, 
Oarcinia    mangostana,    43446,    43481, 

43600,  43951. 
Gaultheria  sp.,  43939. 
Genipa  americana,  43965. 
Genipap,  Genipa  americana,  43965. 


Genista  raetam,  49665. 
Glycine  hispida.    ^eeSojamax, 
Gmelina  arborea,  43656. 
Granadllla,  Colombian,  Pc«i/tof«  "o^ 
formis,  43766, 
hybrid,  Passiflora  naUformUK'i- 

ulis  verrucifera^  43745. 
(Java).     Passiflora    iwjwtewii 

43593. 

sweet,  Passiflora  ligulam.  4U?:. 

43765. 
Grass,  creeping  bent,  Agrostis  «*cJ« 
if  era,  43743. 

red  fescue,  Festuca  rubra,  ^^ 
tussock^  Poa  flabellata,  4KW. 
wheat,  Agropyron  crUfatum,  4T«^'S. 
Greicia  asiatica.    See  MicrocoM  W''- 

flora, 
Guan&bana,  Annona  muricaia,  4S44T, 
GuUieUna  utilU,  43702. 
Gttisquil,  Chayola  edtUU,  4338M33P: 

perulero,  43398-43401, 43422. 
Gumhftr,  Gmelina  arborea^  43656. 

HaematoxyVum  campechinnw^,  437r* 
Hawthorn.    See  Crataegus  spp- 
Helianthus  speciosus.    See  TUlmU  r- 

tundifolia. 
HemUniera  elaphroxylon.  See  if*^ 

nomene  elaphroxylon. 
Hickory,  Carya  cathayefMis,  43ft'tl. 
Holcus  sorghum,  43607-43628. 

sorghum  rcrticilUflorus,  4SM 
Honeysuckle.     See  Lonicera  spp..  s^- 
•    Viburnum  spp. 
Hordewn  vulgare  coeleste,  43490, 4-^' 
Horse  gram,  Doliehes  biflcrus,  4S5W 
Horse-radish  tree,  Moringa  o^'^''"' 

43761,  43777. 
Hufelandia  anay,  43432,  43433. 

Hydrangea  opuloides  serrata,  43^^ 

rosthomii,  43689. 

ferro^a.    See  Hydrangea  of»i^' ' 

#errafa. 
dran^^onefiro,  43690. 
setchuenensis,  4368L 
Hypericum    patulum    henryi,  4J«- 
43849. 

43760. 
Indigo.    See  Tndigofera  spp, 
Indigofera  amblyantha,  43850. 
(fo«iuz,  43776. 
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Injerto.    See  Sapote,  green. 
Ipamoea    tuherosa.      See    Operculina 

tnberosa. 
Iris  sp.»  43468. 

Jasmine.    See  Jasminum  spp. 
t/asminum  azoricum,  43802. 

heterophyllum,  43803. 

odoraiissimiLm,  43804. 

officinale,  43805. 

revolutum,  43634. 

BimpUcifoUum,  43806. 

sinense,  43807. 

toaUichianum,  43635. 
Jatropha  curcas,  43657. 
Jufflans  regia,  43790-43801. 
Jujube,  Ziziphwt  jujuba,  43800. 

Tai  chu,  43809. 
Juniper,  Juniperus  pachyphloea,  43633. 
^/ttnipertM  pachyphloea,  43633. 
Jute,  Cor  chorus  capaularis,  43808. 

Kalano^ioe  grandi/lora.    See  KaUincJioe 
tnarmorata. 
tnarmorata,  43658. 
Koelreuteria  formosana,  43947. 
Krassan,    Feroniel^a     o&Zata,    43566, 
43968. 

Lafferstroemia  fios-reginae.    See  Lager- 
atroemia  apeoiosa, 

speciosa,  43582. 
Larch,  Loria?  potanini,  43851. 
Larix  potanini,  43851. 
Larkspur,  Delphinium  sp.,  43464. 
Lathyrus  aativua,  43518. 

tcatsoni,  43954. 
Le7i«  eaculenfa.    See  LentUla  lens. 
Lentil,  LentUla  lens,  43519. 
Lentilla  lens,  43519. 
Lepargyraea  argentea,  43472,  43473. 
Lespedeza  formosa,  43693. 

wocroccrpa.     See    Campylotropls 
macrocarpa, 

sieholdii.    See  Lespedeza  formosa. 
Leucaena  glauca,  43637. 
Ligustrum  acutissimwn,  43604,  43852. 

ohtusifolium  regelianum,  43695. 

qui^ioui,  43853. 
Lilac.    See  Syringa  spp. 
Lime,  C<frtt«  aurantifolia,  43961. 
Linoma  alba,  43583. 

30824*— 21 8 


Logwood,   Hoemafodri^lttfi^   campeohiO' 
num^  43775. 

Xomatia  longifoUa.     See  Tricondylus 
myricoides, 

Lonchocarpus  sp.,  43457. 

Longan,    Dimocarpus    longan,    43^5, 
43784.  • 

Loniccm  spp.,  43940.  4304L 

chamissoi,  43854. 

ferdinandi,  43606. 

/ienryi,  43607. 

maacA;ii  ertt&e«C6n«,  43698. 
podocarpa,  43600. 

ramosissima,  43855. 

«if7i|{i«  (2etot7ay{,  43742. 

trichosantha,  43856. 
LO,  Panioum  mUiaceum,  43631,  43632. 
Lung  leng,  Dimocarpus  longan,  43784. 

Jfa;i^«  amoldiana,  437(k),  43857. 

(occato  cerasifera,  43701. 

prunifoUa  Hnki,  43703. 

^ar^en^i,  43858. 

sieboldii  arborescens,  43704. 

arwmt,  43705. 
Mangifera  verticiUata,  43470. 
Mangosteen,      Oarcinia     mangostana, 

43446,  43481,  43600,  43051. 
ManzanlUa,  Crataegus  stipulosa,  43430. 
Maple.    See  ^cer  spp. 
Marmeladinha,  AUbertia  edulis,  43413. 
Medemia  nobilis,  43581. 
MeUlotua  gracilis.    See  if67i2ofi^«  nea- 
poZifana. 

neapolUana,  43505. 

segetaUs,  43596. 

sulcata,  43507. 

Melocoton,    Sicwna    odorifera,    43427, 

43440. 
Melon,    melocoton,    Sicana    odorifera, 

43427,  43440. 

Metrosideros  speoiosus.    See  Calliste- 
mon  speciosus. 

Miconia  bicolor.     See  Tetrazygia   bi- 
color, 

Microcos  lateriflora,  43659. 
ifula  acuminata,  43423. 
Millet,  Chaetochloa  italica,  43630. 
Montanoa  hibiscifolia,  43660. 
Mora,  /2tf6tt«  tuerckheimii,  43438. 
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Moringa  oleifera,  43761,  43777. 

pterygosperma.    See  Moringa  oleir 

fera. 
Morus  acidosa^  43859. 
Mucuna  sp.,  43746. 
Mulberry,  Morus  acidosa,  43859. 
Mum^  Prunus  mume,  43558. 
Myristica    surinamensia.    See    Virola 
surinamensia. 

Nance,  Byrsonima  crasHfolia,  43429. 
Natal  plum,  CarUsa  grandifiora,  43772. 
Nectarine,  Abrldor  de  Alglnet,  ATwyg- 

ddlu8  peraica  nectarina,  43573. 
NepheUum  longana.    See  Dimocarpua 

longan. 
Nephrolepis  spp.,  43434-43436. 
Nothopanax  arboreuSy  43599. 

Oak,  cork,  Quercus  suber,  43955. 
Operculina  tuheroaa,  43778. 
Orange,  sour.  Citrus  aurantiumy  43962. 
sweet.  Citrus  sinensis,  43963. 

Pachyrhizus    angulatus.    See    Cacara 

erosa. 
Palm,    Bismarck's,    MedenUa    nobilis, 

43581. 
(Brazil),    Arecastrum    romanzof- 

fUifWtn,  43653. 
cocoyol,  Acrocomia  mewioana, 

43483. 
CJorozo,  Attalea  sp.,  43484. 
(Costa    Rica),    ChuUielma    utilis, 

43702. 
coyol  de  sabana,  Acrocomia  mexi- 

cana,  43483. 
(Dutch  Guiana),  Astrocaryum  sp., 

43950. 
(Madagascar),  Linoma  alba, 

43583. 
(Singapore),  Cyrtostachys  Idkkay 

43579. 
Palma  yautia,  Xanthosoma  sp.,  43638. 
Palmito,  Nephrolepis  sp.,  43435. 
Panax  arboreum.    See  Nothopana<B  ar- 

boreua, 
Panicum  miliaceum,  43554, 43631, 43632. 
Papaya,  Carica  papaya,  43428,  43489, 

43764,  43926,  43928-43930. 
Papita,  Carica  papaya,  43489. 
Paraguay  tea.    See  Yerba  mate. 
Para  todo,  Tecoma  argentea,  43741. 


Passiflora  UguUiris,  43437,  4»?a. 

fMtliformU,  43766. 

X  eduUs  verrucifera,  43746. 

napalensis,  43583. 
Pavonia  spinifex,  43661. 
Payande,    Piihecolobium  UgusMMm, 

43420. 
Pea,  field,  Pisum  arvense,  43527. 
garden,    Piwm    satitim,  435X 

43555,43556. 
pigeon,     Co/an    indicum,   4S^ 
43496,43646. 
Peach,  ^mi/flrdo/i«  persica: 
Bresqulllo  Duraznos,  43568. 
( China ) ,  43586,  43747-437S. 
flowering,  43815,  43816. 
Kelabi,  43404. 

Melocoton      Bandati     E^isfli^ 
43567. 
de  Sagunto,  43572. 
Morciano,  4357L 
Pa  via  de  Picasent,  43575. 

Fina  Encarnada,  43577. 
Roquete  San  Jaime,  43574. 
Shetawi,  43403. 
(  Spain ) ,  43567-43572, 43574-41^ 
(Syria),  43402-^3404. 
Tardio  Amarillo,  4357a 
Encamado,  43568. 
Temprano  Pequeiio,  43576. 
Zihrl.  43402. 
Peanut,  Arachis  hypogaea,  43449, 

Cacahuete,  43449. 
Pear,  Pyrus  spp. : 

Bessemianka,  43737. 
Callery's,  43445. 
hybrid,  43442-43444,  43501 
Kurskaya,  43738. 
(Smyrna),  43754. 
Zuckerbirne,  43739. 
Pea  tree,  Caragana,  arborescmiy  4»t. 
PeriUa  frutescens,  43785. 

ocymoidea.    See  PerUl^  f^^^, 
Persea  americana,  43431.  43475.  43^- 
43486, 43487, 43560, 43563, 4»^' 
43606,43932-^3935. 

azorica,  43480. 

gratissima.    See  Per«co  o»«n^*^ 

schiedeana^  43931. 
Perulero.    See  Chayota  eduUi- 
Phaseolua  aureus,  43520. 

cdlcaratus,  43521-43523. 

lunatus,  43391. 
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Phaseolus  munffo,  43624. 

radiatus,  43525. 
trUobatus,  43526. 

trilobus.    See  Phaseolus  trilobatus, 
Philadelphus  satsumanus,  43860. 
Pigeon    pea,    Cajan    indtcum,    43494- 

43496,43646. 
Plli  nut,  Canarium  ovatum,  43601. 
Pine.     See  Pinus  spp. 
Pinus  armandij  43861. 

hungeana,  43796. 

merkusii,  43462. 
Piptadenia  communis  excelsa.    See  Pip- 
tadenia  excelsa. 

excelsa,  43458. 

fncLcrocarpaf  43459. 
Pisum  arren«e,«43527. 

sativum,  43528,  43555,  43556. 
Pithecolobium  Ugusirinumf  43420. 
Poa  /TabeKaf a,  43564. 
Pomegranate,  Punica  granatum,  43793. 
Pongam  pitmaia,  43662, 
Pongamia  glabra.     See  Pongam  pin- 

nata. 
Poplar,  PopuUis  m^xim^tvicsnii  43862. 
Populus  maximotcicziif  43862. 
Prinsepia  uniflora,  43863. 
Privet.     See  Ligustrum  spp. 
Proso,     Panicum     mMa^ceum,     43554, 

43631,43632. 
Prosopis  chilensis,  43672,  43779. 

juUflora,    See  Prosopis  chUensis. 
Prunus  apetala,  43864. 

amygdalus.    See  Amygdalus  com- 
munis, 

armmiaca,  43405-43408. 

cerasifera  divarioata,  43865. 

grayana,  43866. 

maximotoiczii,  43867. 

mumCy  43558. 

nana.    See  Amygdalus  nana. 

persica.    See  Amygdalus  persica. 
platycarpa.      See    Amygdalus 
persica  platycarpa. 

pilosiuscula  barbata,  43868. 

prostrata,  43869. 

salicifolia,  43425. 

sargentii.     See   Prunus   serrulata 
sachalinensis. 

serrulata  sachalinensis,  43740. 

subhirtella  ascendens,  43870. 

tomentosa  endotricha,  43871. 

triloba.    See  Amygdalus  triloba. 


Psidium  pumUum,  43762. 
Psophocarpus  tetragonolobus.    See  Bo- 
tor  tetragonoloba. 
Punica  granatum,  43793. 
Purgueira,  Jatropha  curcas,  43657. 
Puruhy,  Alibertia  edulis,  43413. 
Pyrus  amygdaliformis,  43754. 
calleryana,  43445. 
cerasifera.      See    Malus    baccata 

cerasifera. 
chinensisX  communis,  43442-43444, 

43562. 
oomm>unis,  43737-43739. 
prunifolia  rinki.    See  Malus  pruni- 

folia  rinki. 
sieboldii  arborescens.     See  Malus 

sieboldii  arborescens^. 
zumi.    See  Malus  zumi. 

Quandong,  Mida  acuminata,  43423. 
Quebrachia  lorentzii.     See  Schinopsis 

lorentzii. 
Quebracho,  Schinopsis  lorentzii,  43461, 

43548. 
Quercus  suber,  43955. 
Quiral,  Tecoma  argentea,  43741. 

Ragl  millet,  Eleusine  coracana,  43629. 
Renealmin  exaltata.    See  Alpinia  exaJr 

lata. 
Resed&  amarello,  ThryaUis   brasiUenr 

sis,  43669. 
Retama  raetam.    See  Genista  raetam. 
Retem,  Genista  raetam,  43655. 
Rhamnus  dctvuricus  nipponUms,  43873. 

japonicus,  43874. 
Rhus  trichocarpa,  43875. 
Ribes  fasciculatum  chinense,  43876. 

luridum,  43877. 
Rosa  sp.,  43942. 

abietina,  43706. 

acicularis.    See  Rosa  baicalensis. 

amblyotis,  43707,  43878. 

baicalensis,  43708. 

banksiopsis,  43879. 

bella,  43880,  43881. 

can^na,  43709. 

caudata,  43710,  43882,  43883. 

chinensis  manetti,  43711. 

cinnamomea,  43712. 

coHifolia,  43713. 

corymbulosa,  43884,  43885. 

davidii,  43886. 

davurica,  43887. 
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Bo8a  ecae,  48888. 
eglanteria,  43889. 
fedt8cJienkoana,  43880. 

ferox,  43714. 

ferruffinea,  43587. 

fUipea,  43891,  43882. 

foetida,  43893. 

payto*t<>r  43715. 

gentiUana,  43884. 

helenae,  48895^3897. 

/ti&emica,  43716. 

/acfc{{,  43898. 

jundziUi,  48717. 

{(ura,  48899. 

Iheritieranea,  48718. 

macrophylla,  43900. 

moBchata,  48719. 

moyesii,  43588,  43901. 

multibradeata,  43902. 

multiflora    cathayenaU,    43720, 

48908. 
murielaet  43721. 
omeCefMi«,  48904. 

pteracant7U»,  43905. 

oxyodon,  48722. 

penduUna,    See  i2o«a  cinnamomea. 

pomifera.    See  jBo«a  viUota. 

pouzifU^  43906. 

praffti,  43723.  43907. 

nt&eUa,  48908. 

ru5i(rino«a,  43410. 

rubrifoUa,     See  «o«a  /emt^wea. 

ruffosa  X  macrophylla,  48909. 

aaturata,  43910,  43911. 

sericea    pteracanth^     See    jBo«a 
omeienHs  pteracantha. 

sertata,  43912. 

«p<no«i««ima,  43724.  48725,  48918. 
hispida,  43914. 

stceginzowiit  43915. 

i?i«o«a,  43589,  43726. 

wanthimy  43797,  439ia 
Rose.    See  l«o«a  spp. 

Austrian  brier,  43893. 

dog,  43709. 

Manettl,  43711, 

musk,  43719. 

Scotch,  43724,  43725.  43918. 
Rubus  pileatus,  43917. 
tuerckheimlir  43438.- 

SacceUium  lanceolatum,  43460. 
Saccharum  offlcinarum,  43958. 
Bageretia  pycnophylla,  43918. 


St.-John'8-wort,    HypericwR  ^Ww 

Aenryi,  43682,  43849. 
Sambucus  callicarpa,  43919. 
£fapifkltM  I7aief»t«,  43663. 
Sapote,    green,    AchradelpKa  fWi«, 

43439,  43788. 
SaraaparUla,  wild,  AraUa  nudiowlii 

43549. 
Sftt,  Cha^tochlaa  itaUca,  43690. 
8chinop9islor€rUzii,  43461. 4^tt. 
iScAintw  terebinthifoUui,  48661 
Sebesten.  Cordia  myxa,  43651 
fiTecWitm  edtOe.    See  Cfcayoto  edulu. 
Setaria     italica.      See     C*«e«««« 

itaUea. 
Bhepherdia     argentea.     See    Lepff- 

gyraea  argeniea. 
Shucte.    See  Coy6. 
Sicana  odorifera,  43427, 4344a 
SUene  sp.,  43469. 
Simaba  cedron,  43482. 
Soja  max,  4352&-48533.  43639-4860. 
SoUmum  mwsranihunty  48665. 

meUfngena,  43636. 

tortHtm,  43780. 
SonQoya,  Aumona  purpurea,  43426. 
Sorbaria  arborea,  43727. 
£for&i««  comm<dr^a>  48728. 
Sorghum,  Halcus  Morghvm: 

Andhrl,  43626. 

Bawni,  48627. 

Ghemkupatsa  Jonna,  4862L 

Ck>mer,  43614. 

Dodania.  4862a 

Dukuri,  43615. 

Giddu  Jonna,  4362a 

Hundl,  4S61& 

KQn-pyaung.  43611. 

Nllwa,  43617. 

Palpu  Jonna,  48619. 

Patcha  Jonna,  43628. 

Pedda  Jonna,  48624. 

Perla  Manjal  Cholam,  496i& 

Pyaung-net,  48612. 
ni-gal^  43606. 
pyu-gal6,  48607. 
shw^wa,  48609. 

Saloo,  48618. 

S&n-pyaung,  43610. 

(SeycheUes  Islands),  Holeui  iff 
ghum  verticaiiflonu,  4359a 

Sweet  Juar,  43625. 

TeUa  Jonna,  48622. 
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SoTffhitm  vulgare.     See   HoUms   sor- 

ffhUflU 

Soursop,  Annona  muricatat  43447. 
Soy    bean,    Soja    max,    48529-43533, 
43639-43641. 

chutou,  48639. 
Spartium  junceum,  43666. 
Sphaeralcea  umheUata,  43667. 
Spikenard,  American,  Aralia  racemosa, 

43550. 
Spiraea  sp.,  43943. 

lucida,  43920. 

media,  43921. 
Stizolohium  aterrimum,  43536. 

niveum,  43534. 

velutinum,  43536. 
Stylogyne  ramiflora,  43421. 
Sugar-apple,  Annona  squanMsa,  43448. 
Sugar  cane,  S€u>charum  offloinarum: 

Grtetalina,  43958. 

Home  Purple,  43958. 

Rose  Bamboo,  43958. 

White  Transparent,  43958. 
Suncnya.    See  Soncoya. 
Sunflower,  Tithonia  rotundifoUa,  43782. 
Sunn  hemp,  Crotataria  junoea,  43502. 
Susong  calabao,  Uvaria  rufa,  43545. 
Sweetbrier,  Rosa  ruhiginoaa,  43410. 
Sword  bean.    See  Canavali  gladiatum, 
Syringa  japonica,  43729. 

reflexa,  4S&22. 

Taoca  piwnatiflda,  43559. 
Tallote.    See  Obayote,  43477. 
Tara,  Caeaalpinia  pectinata,  43643. 
Tayote.    See  Chayote,  43546,  43547. 
Teooma  argentea,  43741. 

stans,  43781. 
Terminalia  arjuna,  43668. 
Tetrazygia  bioolor,  43953. 
Thea  japonica,  43923. 
Thermop9i8  sp.,  43937. 
ThryalUs  tn-asUiensis,  43669. 
Thyme,  Thymus  sp.,  43470. 
Thymus  sp.,  43470. 

Timbo,  EnteroloUum  timhouva,  43455. 
Tlntureira,  Thryallis  hrasUiensis, 

43669. 
Tipuana  speciosa.    See  Tipuana  tipu. 

Hpu,  43755. 
Tithonia  rotundifoUa,  48782.  I 


Toon  tree,  Toona  oUiata,  43670. 

Toona  cUiata,  43670. 

Tree     daisy,    Montanoa    hibiscifolia, 

43660. 
Tricondylus  myricoides,  43580. 
TrifoUum  pratense,  43591,  43592. 
Trisiania  conferta,  43783. 
Tung-oil  tree,  Aleurites  fordii,  43412. 

Ucutlba,  Virola  surinamenMs,  43424. 
Ulmus  pumUa,  43791. 
Undetermined,  43441,  43673,  43674. 
Urd,  Phaseolus  mungo,  43524. 
Uvaria  rufa,  43545. 

Vetch,  bitter,  Lathyrus  sativus,  43518. 
Vetchllng,  Lathifrus  waisoni,  48954. 
Viburnum  sp.,  43944. 

burejaeticum^y  43730. 

dilatatum,  43731. 

hupefiense,  43732,  43924. 

ichangense,  43733. 

sargentii,  43734. 

theiferum,  43735,  43925. 

torightii,  43736. 
F<cia  fa6a,  43537. 
FifiFwa  cylindrical  43538-43540.  43786. 

sesquipedalis,  43541. 

«in6it«i«,  43542,  43543. 
Tiroto  surinamensis,  43424. 

Walnut,  Juglans  regia: 

Burzul,  43800. 

Kaghazl,  43799. 

Wantu,  43801. 
Wheat  -  grass,    Agropyron    cristatum, 

43553. 
Wigandia  caracasana,  43671. 
Wistaria  venusta,  43792,  43794,  4^795. 
Wood-apple,  Feronia  Umoniay  43956. 

Xanthosoma  sp.,  43638. 

Yam,  Dioscorea  praehensiliSy  43488. 
Yaruma,  Cecropia  palmata,  43964. 
Yautia,  Xanthosom4i  sp.,  43638. 
Yerba  mat6,.71e9  paragudrieMis,  43456, 
43598,  43760. 

Zea  may«,  43787,  43789,  43790. 
Ziziphus  jujuba,  43809. 

sativa.    See  Ziziphus  jufuba. 
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INVENTORY  OF  SEEDS  AND  PUNTS  IMPORTED  BY 
THE  OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN  SEED  AND  PUNT  IN- 
TRODUCTION DURING  THE  PERIOD  FROM  JANU- 
ARY 1  TO  MARCH  81, 1917  (NO.  50;  NOS.  43980  TO 
44445).  

INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT. 

When  the  war  broke  out  it  was  expected  by  many  that  interest 
in  new  plants  would  suffer  a  serious  setback.  That  the  contrary  is 
true  is  the  conviction  forced  upon  the  writer  from  watching  the 
correspondence  which  passes  over  his  desk.  The  hunt  for  substitutes 
has  served  to  counterbalance  in  a  measure  the  effect  of  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  funds  of  amateur  and  official  experimenters,  and  the 
spectacle  of  our  dependence  upon  foreign  raw  plant  materials  has 
been  in  the  nature  of  a  revelation  to  millions  of  people.  That 
the  world  has  scattered  over  it  enthusiastic  pioneers  who  see  pos- 
sibilities in  plants  which  are  now  obscure,  this  inventory  is  evidence, 
for  it  describes  plants  sent  in  by  such  pioneers  during  the  third  year 
of  the  war  from  41  different  foreign  countries  or  separate  islands. 
While  the  total  number  for  the  three  months  covered  is  not  so  great 
as  that  during  the  similar  period  in  1918,  the  fact  must  be  taken 
into  account  that  only  two  explorers  of  the  office  were  in  the  field, 
\  iz,  F'rank  N.  Meyer,  in  central  China,  and  Wilson  Popenoe,  in 
(luatemala. 

Hosts  of  the  plants  have  been  sent  in  by  correspondents,  many  of 
them  foreignei*s,  who  recognize,  as  we  do,  that  the  area  of  plant 
culture  can  not  l)e  confined  by  national  boundaries,  but  is  limited 
only  by  the  natural  barriers  of  soil,  climate,  and  human  intelligence. 
In  the  world  to-day  there  is  no  large  plant  monopoly  which  depends 
for  its  maintenance  upon  the  prohibition  of  the  expoii;  of  the  seeds 
(»f  the  plant  on  which  it  is  founded.  Where  the  plants  can  grow  to 
))erfection  and  tlie  requisite  human  intelligence  is  present  and  othei* 
economic  factors  are  favorable,  there  plant  industries  will  be  built 
up  and  maintained  so  long  as  the  factors  of  quality  and  the  cost  of 
production  and  transportation  remain  favorable  and  fashion  does 
not  change. 

Many  of  the  plants  herein  recorded  are  in  the  natui-e  of  gifts  to 
America  by  foreign  countries,  and  it  is  with  especial  pleasure  that 
we  acknowledge  officially  the  debt  of  gratitude,  realizing  fully  that. 
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many  years  hence,  when  the  plants  shall  have  developed  and  become 
widely  ^own,  this  debt  may  indeed  be  a  very  large  one. 

The  more  promising  of  the  introductions  appear  to  be  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Three  selected  strains  of  red  clover  {Trifolium  pratenae^  Nos. 
44105  to  44107),  presented  by  the  Danish  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
two  being  quite  new,  the  third  already  in  general  use  in  Denmark. 

Psychotrki  baeteriophUa  (No.  44119),  a  shrub  from  the  Comoro 
Islands,  Madagascar,  producing  leaves  which  harbor  nodules  of  bac- 
teria that  gather  nitrogen  from  "the  air,  quite  as  do  the  root  nodules 
of  the  Leguminosa?. 

An  ash  {Fraxinus  potamophila^  Nos.  44132  to  44134) ,  from  Chi- 
nese Turkestan,  sent  through  the  American  ambassador  by  the 
British  consul  general  at  Kashgar.  This  ash,  first  introduced  by 
Frank  N.  Meyer,  has  proved  perfectly  hardy  at  Fallon,  Nev.,  and 
j>romises  to  be  a  valuable  tree  on  the  poor  soil  of  that  region. 

The  famous  Pai  li  and  other  cultivated  large-fruited  varieties  of 
the  blight-resistant  pear  {Pyrus  ussurieims^  Nos.  44145, 44147,  44148, 
44150,  and  44151)  from  China,  obtained  through  Mr.  Meyer. 

A  tall-growing,  new  spec^ies  of  spruce  {Picea  meyeri^  No.  44149). 
found  by  Mr.  Meyer  in  Shinglungshan,  Chihli  Province,  China,  and 
named  by  Rehder  and  Wilson  after  our  explorer. 

A  collection  of  cultivated  varieties  of  Chinese  pears  (Nos.  4416^^ 
to  44174  and  44176),  containing  some  of  Pyrus  iisfiuriensis  and  others 
of  P.  lindleyi.  These  may  prove  of  considerable  value  in  the  studies 
of  blight  resistance  which  are  now  being  made  by  Reimer  and  others. 

An  amaranth  {Amaranthus  pamculdtvs^  No.  44178)  from  Kasli- 
mir,  where  its  farinaceous  seeds  form  the  staple  food  of  the  hill, 
tribes  in  many  parts  of  India :  the  plant  is  known  as  rajgira. 

A  species  of  Calamus  (No.  44181),  called  the  litoco,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Wester,  from  Kiangan,  noilhern  Luzon.  This  ])lant  })ears 
small,  scaly  fruits,  of  subacid,  refreshing  flavor,  resembling  the  lan- 
/on  (Lansium),  and  with  excellent  keeping  qualities. 

Garcinia  multiflora  (No.  44239),  from  Kiayingchow,  near  Swatow. 
China,  a  shrub  which  bears  a  delicious  but  small  fruit  resembling  the 
true  mangosteen  in  flavor.  The  fact  that  it  has  withstood  tempera- 
tures of  27°  F.  without  injury  may  indicate  that  it  can  be  grown 
outside  the  Tropics,  and  its  relation  to  the  true  mangosteen  may 
make  it  valuable  for  breeding  purposes. 

Seeds  of  Bamhos  tulda  (No.  44240),  from  Dehra  Dun,  India. 
Tins  species  has  proved  so  easy  of  cultivation  in  Panama  and  Porto 
Kico  and  its  timber  is  so  valuable  for  fishing-rod  manufacture  that 
the  securing  of  x\  considerable  quantity  of  seed  is  worthy  of  mention. 

Cndranh  fr't<  uapidcffa  (No.  44241),  from  American-grown  trees 
at  Augusta,  Ga.,  where  the  tree  seems  to  be  quit«  at  home  and  bear< 
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lieavily.  Recent  information  indicates  that  the  silk  from  silkworms 
fed  upon  the  leaves  of  this  plant  is  different  from  ordinary  silk 
and  that  lute  strings  made  from  it  give  ai  clearer  tone  than  those 
made  of  silk  spun  by  silkworms  fed  on  the  ordinary  mulberry  leaves. 
This  fact  doubtless  will  be  of  interest  to  all  those  studying  the  influ- 
ence of  foods  upon  the  secretions  of  animal  bodies.  Silk  being  a 
typical  protein,  like  the  white  of  eggs  or  the  casein  of  milk,  facts 
discovered  regarding  changes  in  its  character  might  have  a  bearing 
upon  the  studies  of  the  changes  in  the  character  of  other  proteins. 

A  wild  bush  tomato  {Lycopersicon  escvlentuni ^  No.  44245),  with 
wrinkled  fruits,  from  Panama,  where  it  appears,  according  to  Mr. 
O.  W.  Barrett,  to  be  resistant  to  wilt  {Bacillus  solanacearum) . 

A  collection  of  Chinese  peach  varieties  {Amygddlus  spp.,  Nos. 
44253  to  44266)  from  Kiangsu  Province,  China,  secured  through  the 
Rev.  Lacy  L.  Little,  of  Kiangyin,  among  them  one  variety  from  the 
famous  Lushang  Gardens. 

In  Nairobi,  British  East  Africa,  the  inner  bark  of  Sh^ychnos 
spinosa  (No.  44019)  appears  to  be  used  successfully  as  an  antidote 
for  snake  bites  and  deserves  to  be  investigated.  The  fact  that  this 
plant  grows  so  successfully  in  southern  Florida,  where  rattlesnakes 
and  moccasins  are  frequent,  may  make  the  wide  distribution  whicli 
has  been  made  of  it  a  thing  well  worth  while.  In  any  event,  it  de- 
serves study  from  this  new  point  of  view. 

The  pepino  {Solanuin  muricatum^  Nos.  44021  and  44022)  appears 
to  be  represented  in  Ecuador  by  two  distinct  varieties,  one  white  and 
the  other  purple.  As  this  is  a  fruit  of  excellent  quality,  practically 
seedless,  and  adapted  for  salads,  it  seems  a  pity  that  a  more  thorough 
test  of  it  has  not  been  made  in  America.  Enough  ought  to  be  pro- 
duced to  place  it  on  our  markets  for  several  years,  for  a  fruit  which 
has  become  so  popular  in  the  Canary  Islands  surely  has  a  chance  in 
America. 

A  new  annual  legume  {Aeachynomene  sp..  No.  44040),  for  soil 
fertilization,  from  Costa  Rica,  which,  though  not  certainly  a  forage 
crop,  is  reported  to  have  unusual  quantities  of  nitrogen-collecting 
nodules  on  its  roots. 

Sixteen  distinct  species  or  hybrids  of  the  genus  Pyrus  (Nos.  44041 
to  44056),  from  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  These  deserve  a  thorough 
trial  as  stocks  for  the  cultivated  pear.  This  is  particularly  interest- 
ing at  this  time,  when  the  question  of  shutting  out  European-grown 
nurserv  stock  and  the  creation  of  a  more  uniform  root  svstem  for 
our  orchard  trees  appear  as  problems  of  great  importance. 

Few  shrubs  strike  the  American  visitor  to  England  as  adding 
more  to  the  charm  of  the  grounds  of  small  cottages  than  do  the 
cotoneasters,  which  are  extensively  used  in  dooryards.  Many  of 
those  used  in  England  are  tender  here,  but  certain  of  the  Chinese 
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species  (see  Nos.  43989  to  48995  and  44077  to  44084)  are  quite  hanly 
with  us,  and  these  deserve  the  same  place  in  our  gardening  that  the 
more  tender  species  occupy  in  England. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  plant  is  introduced  from  a  region  so  httlo 
known  as  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  the  climate  of  these  islands  of 
the  southern  hemisphere  may  be  difficult  to  approximate  in  America, 
but  the  tuss-ock  grass  {Poa  flnhellata^  No.  44000),  which  grows  in 
|)eaty  soils  near  the  sea.  yields  a  good  forage,  and  has  edible  nutty 
flavored  shoots,  shoidd  be  tested  carefully. 

The  tree-tomato  (Ci/phoinandrut  hetacea^  No.  44064)  appears  t<» 
have  become  a  cultivated  fruit  i)lant  in  British  East  Africa,  ami 
n  [)urple-fruited  strain  of  it  found  there  indicates  that  something 
may  l)e  done  in  the  selection  of  this  promising  species  of  Solauaceie. 

The  species  of  Rollinia  (No.  44094),  as  yet  undescribed,  collected 
!)V  Mr.  M.  T.  Da  we,  in  the  lowlands  of  northern  C^olombia,  is  said  t<» 
bear  orange -colored  edible  fruits.  This  adds  another  ann(macei>u^ 
fruit  to  the  collection  being  assembled  for  purposes  of  hybridization 
and  selection  at  Miami,  Fla. 

The  pacaya  palm  {Chamacdorea  sp..  No.  44059),  cultivated  in 
nearly  every  garden  in  Cohan,  Giuitemala,  and  producing  edible  in- 
florescences like  ears  of  corn,  deserves  to  be  studie<l,  and  if  it  can 
be  grown  in  southern  Florida  or  California  it  should  be  planted  in 
sufficient  qnantities  to  test  it  thoroughly  as  a  salad-producing  plant. 

A  native  grape  {Vltis  tiJUiefoUa^  No.  44060),  sold  in  the  city  mar- 
kets of  (Guatemala,  is  used  extensively  for  jelly  making.  It  grow.^ 
luxuriantly  in  southern  Florida  and  may  prove  a  stock  for  North 
American  or  P^uropean  grapes. 

The  soft  lumbang  tree  {AleuritcH  tvisperrua^  No.  4401)1),  prmluc- 
ing  an  oil  similar  to  that  of  the  Chinese  tung-oil  tree,  deserves  study 
on  a  plantation  scale  to  determine  whether  it  can  be  grown  economi- 
cally in  our  tropical  territory  and  can  be  depended  upon  to  increase 
the  supply  of  this  valua})le  drying  oil,  which  has  trebled  in  price 
since  the  war. 

A  remarkable  collection  of  pear  species  and  varieties  (Nos.  44274 
to  442K0)  made  by  Mr.  Meyer  in  Chihli  Province,  China,  and  includ- 
ing a  cidtivated  variety  of  Pynin  us8U7*iensis  with  edible  fruits  and 
another  i)ear,  possibly  a  new  species,  is  used  for  stock  by  the  ChincM' 
horticulturists. 

MaiKjifera  caemi  (No.  44290),  a  species  related  to  the  mango,  may 
be  wortliy  of  trial  as  a  sto(^k,  or  possibly  crosses  of  it  might  be 
useful. 

Four  varieties  of  seedling  avocados  {Persea  americann^  Nos.  444^^9, 
44440,  44444,  and  44445)  from  (iuatemala,  collected  by  Wilson 
Popenoe,  include  one  producing  fruits  of  very  unusual   size    (4.*) 
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iiiires)  and  good  quality,  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  productive 
>rt. 

The  manuscript  of  this  inventory  has  been  prepared  by  Mrs. 
-thel  M.  Kelley,  the  botanical  determinations  of  seeds  introduced 
avo  been  made  and  the  botanical  nomenclature  revised  bv  Mr.  H. 

« 

'.  S keels,  and  the  descriptive  and  botanical  notes  arranged  by  Mr. 
r.  I^.  Van  Eseltine,  who  has  liad  general  supervision  of  this  in- 
c^iitorv,  as  of  all  the  publications  of  this  office. 

David  Fairciulu, 
A(/ric\dtural  Explorer  in  Charge, 
<  )ffi(f.  of  Korei(;x  Seed  and  Plant  Intkodi^tion, 

Washhujton.  />.  T.,  Ocfoher  U,  WW, 
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43980.  Berberis  trifoliolata  Moric.    Berberidacea\       Barberry. 

From  College  Station,  Tex.  Presented  by  Mr.  B.  Youngblood,  director. 
Agricultural  Experliiiont  Station.    Received  January  8,  1017. 

An  evergreen  shrub  from  western  Texas,  witli  leaves  composed  of  three  to 
live  spiny  leaflets,  which  produces  red,  aromatic,  acid  berries,  about  the  size 
of  peas.  These  l)erries  ripen  in  May.  Tliey  are  often  called  "currants,**  and 
.are  used  for  tarts,  jellies,  etc.  (Adapted  from  Coulter,  Contrihutimis  from  the 
United  States  Xatumat  Herbarium,  vol.  2,  p.  JO.) 

"  According  to  Mr.  Youngblood's  verbal  statement,  this  barberry  jelly  is 
!)eing  made  each  year  in  increasing  quantities  and  is  highly  prized  by  all  who 
have  tested  if.  There  would  appear  to  bo  a  field  for  the  plant  breeder  in  the 
development  of  heavy-fruiting  barberries  of  good  flavor  with  few  or  no  seeds, 
and  it  seems  remarkable  that  no  one  has  undertaken  the  task."     (Fairchild.) 

43981.  Dahlia  sp.    Asterareae.  Tree  dahlia. 

From  Tactic,  Alta  Vera  Paz,  Guatenmla.  Cuttings  collected  by  Mr.  Wilson 
Popenoe,  Agricultural  Explorer  for  the  Dei)artment  of  Agriculture.  Re- 
ceived January  10,  1917. 

"  No.  78.  Double  white  variety.  The  pink  tree  dahlia  is  common  throughout 
a  large  part  of  Quatemala.  I  have  seen  it  from  Antigua  to  Cohan,  often  in  great 
abundance,  its  huge  single  pink  flowers,  4  Inches  in  diameter,  making  it  a  very 
striking  thing.  The  pink  form,  which  apparently  is  the  typical  one,  is  the  only 
form  which  I  have  seen  in  the  southern  part  of  Guatemala,  but  in  the  vicinity 
of  Tactic  there  are  three  other  forms.  None  of  these  is  so  common  as  the  pink 
form,  although  all  are  seen  occasionally  in  gardens.  The  forms  in  question 
are  a  single  white,  identical  with  the  typical  single  pink  except  in  its  color, 
w^hich  is  pure  white ;  a  double  pink,  of  the  same  lilac-pink  shade  as  the  typical 
form,  but  with  double  flowers  3  Inches  in  diameter;  and  a  double  white  form, 
of  the  same  character  as  the  double  pink,  but  pure  white.  The  tree  dahlia  is 
called  shikar  in  the  Pokomchi  dialect,  the  language  of  the  Indians  at  Tactic. 
It  is  very  commonly  planted  around  gardens  and  dooryards  to  form  a  hedge. 
large  cuttings  3  to  4  feet  long  and  of  stems  1  to  2  inches  in  diameter  being 
inserted  in  the  ground  and  apparently  rooting  very  readily.  The  plants  grow 
to  15  feet  in  height,  and  when  in  full  bloom,  as  they  are  nt  this  season  of  thr 

^  Each  Introduction  consists  of  seeds  unless  otherwise  specified. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  varietal  names  of  fruits,  vegetables,  cereals,  and  other 
plants  used  in  this  Inventory  are  those  under  which  the  material  was  received  by  the 
OfBce  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction ;  and  further,  that  the  printing  of  su<'h 
names  here  does  not  constitute  their  oQlcial  publication  and  adoption  in  this  country. 
As  the  different  varieties  are  studied,  their  identity  fully  established,  their  entrance  int«> 
the  American  trade  forecast,  and  the  use  of  varietal  names  in  American  literature  becom«'s 
necesfiary,  the  designations  appearing  will  be  subject  to  change  with  a  view  to  bringing 
the  forms  of  the  names  Into  harmony  with  recognized  American  codes  of  nomenclature. 

11 
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year,  are  a  glorious  s  glit.  Tactic  is  made  beautiful  by  tliis  couuiiou  plant,  and 
it  would  seem  well  worth  while  to  test  it  for  hedges  in  California,  where  the 
pink  form  has  already  been  introduced  and  is  offered  In  the  trade.  The  variety 
sent  in  under  this  number  is  the  dotcble  tchite,  which  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all.  The  flowers  of  this  form  are  extensively  used  by  the  Indians 
of  Tactic  for  decorating  the  images  of  saints  which  they  have  in  their  houses 
and  in  the  churches."     iPopcnoe.) 

This  is  possibly  a  cultivated  form  of  Dahlia  tiiaxoni  Safford. 

48982.  CiussYPiuM  sp.    Malvacea?.  Cotton. 

From  Asuncion,  Paraguay.  Presented  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Mead.  Received  Janu- 
ary 10.  1917. 

"  Seeds  of  the  native  red  (•<iit<«i  of  Paraguay.  This  is  said  to  be  indigenous.'* 
(Mead.) 

43983  and  43984.  Chayota  edulis  Jacq.    Cucurbitaceae. 

iSrchiHin  vdulc  Swurtz.)  Cliayote. 

From  KIo  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  Presented  by  Dr.  Alberto  Lofgren,  Botanic 
(Jarden.    Receivwl  January  2,  1917. 

43983.  "Fniit  very  small  and  quite  corrugated."     {B.  T.  (ialWicay.) 

43984.  "Fruit  medium  sized,  considerably  conjugated,   and   spineless: 
skin  thick."     {B.  T.  Galloway.) 

48986.  Casttlleja  indivisa  Engelm.     Scrophulariaceae. 

Painted  cup. 

Grown  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  Chico,  Calif.,  from  seed  col- 
lected at  Lyford,  Tex.,  by  Dr.  David  GrifRtlis,  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, May  2,  1915.  Plants  numbered  for  convenience  in  distribut<»n 
on  January  17,  1917. 

"  One  of  the  most  showy  of  the  winter  annuals  of  southern  Texas.  The  s*tMl- 
lings  come  up  very  abundantly  upon  the  sandy  coastal  plain  in  autumn,  develoi^- 
ing  slowly  during  the  winter  but  rapidly  in  early  spring,  and  dominat'ng  the 
color  of  acres  of  the  landscape  in  late  ^larch  and  early  April.  Here  its  seetls 
are  matured  in  late  April  and  early  May.  There  are  few  native  plants  more 
showy  than  this  one.  This  whole  group  of  painted  cups,  however,  is  considere<l 
somewhat  difficult  to  grow  and  is  consequently  little  handled  in  the  trade  in  this 
(•ountry,  although  commonly  grown  in  England.  Our  efforts  have  met  with 
both  success  and  failure  in  their  handling.  Recent  trials  indicate  that  the  habits 
of  the  plant  fit  it  to  stand  winter  handling  and  that  it  can  be  grown  successfully 
as  a  winter  annual  in  regions  having  mild  winters  with  sufficient  moisture  for 
seed  germination  in  autumn.  It  requires  a  comparatively  low  temperature  for 
its  development.  Experience  at  Chico,  Calif.,  shows  that  the  sudden  trans'tion 
from  winter  to  summer,  such  as  we  have,  dwarfs  the  plants  before  maturity,  si> 
that  they  produce  but  few  of  the  colored  bracts  which  are  so  attractive  in  nil 
of  the  painted  cups  or  Indian  paintbrushes.''     (Griffiths.) 

43986.  Carica  papaya  L.    Papayaceee.  Papaya. 

From  St.  I.ieo,  Fla.  Presented  by  Father  Jerome,  St.  Leo  College.  Receivtnl 
January  2,  1917. 

*'  Seed  saved  from  a  tree  thair  has  endured  a  temperature  of  27'  F.  and  has 
l>orne  100  fruits  in  12  months  from  seed.  Father  Jerome  received  from  Hawaii 
the  seed  from  which  this  tree  was  grown."     {Peter  Bisset.) 
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43987.  Pyrus  calleryana  Decaisne.    Malacese.  Pear. 

From  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.     Scions  presented  by  tlie  Arnold  Arboretum. 
Received  January  2,  1917, 

This  wild  Chinese  pear  is  not  uncommon  in  western  Hupeh  "at  altitudes  of 
1,000  to  1,500  meters.  It  is  easily  recognizable  by  its  comparatively  small 
crenate  leaves  and  small  flowers.  This  pear  maintains  a  vigorous  and  healthy 
appearance  under  the  most  trying  conditions,  and  might  prove  to  be  a  very 
desirable  blight- resistant  stock.  The  woolly  aphis,  which  attacks  otlier  species 
of  pears,  has  not  been  known  to  touch  this  species.  (Adapted  from  Compere, 
Monthly  Bulletin  Calif,  ^tate  Comm,  Hori.,  vol.  J,  pp.  SlSSlJf,  and  from  Rehder, 
Chinese  Species  of  Pyrus,  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  voh  50,  pp.  237^238.) 

48988.  Prunus  bokhariensis  Royle.    Amygdalacese.  Plum. 

From  Seharunpur,  India.    Cuttings  presented  by  ^Ir.  A.  C.  Hartless,  super- 
intendent, Government  Botanical  Gardens.    Received  January  4,  1917. 

'*AlU€ha  Wack."  A  plum  from  Chinese  Turkestan,  with  medium-sized  cling- 
stone fruits  of  fine  flavor,  which  ripen  late  in  July.  They  are  excellent  for 
preserves  and  jellies.     (Adapted  from  yiote  of  Frank  X.  Meyer,  Jan.  10,  J911.) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  40223  for  further  data. 

43989  to  43996. 

From  Jamaica  Plain,  Afass.    Presented  by  the  Arnold  Arboretum.    Ueoeived 
January  5,  1917. 

43989.  CoTONi  ASTER  AMBiGUA  liehd.  and  Wils.     Malacea?. 

A  shrub  from  western  China,  up  to  7  feet  high,  with  deciduous,  oval- 
oblong,  sharp-pointed  leaves  up  to  2  inches  long;  five  to  ten  pinkish 
flowers  borne  in  corymbs ;  and  black  globo.se  fruit  about  one-third  of  an 
inch  long  containing  two  or  three,  rarely  four  or  five,  stones.  f.Vdapted 
from  Sargent,  Plantae  WilsoiUnnae,  vol.  /,  pp.  160-161.) 

43990.  CoTONKASTEB  DiELSiANA  E.  Pritz.    MalacesB. 

A  shrub  from  western  China,  up  to  6  feet  high,  with  slender  spreading 
and  arching  branches  and  deciduous,  firm  oval  leaves  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long  with  yellowish  gray  lower  surfaces.  The 
pinkish  flowers  are  few  and  short  stemmed,  and  the  red  fruit,  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  contains  three  or  four  stones.  (Adapted  from 
Bailey,  Standurd  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  2,  ;;.  866.) 

43991.  CoTONEASTER  DivARicATA  Uolid.  and  Wils.    Malacese. 

A  deciduous  upright  shrub  from  central  and  western  China,  with 
shining  oval  leaves,  one-third  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long.  The 
pink  flowers  are  usually  in  threes,  and  the  fruit,  which  contains  only 
two  stones,  is  one-third  of  an  inch  long.  It  Hs  a  very  handsome  shrub 
when  studded  .  with  its  bright-red  fruits  and  is  hardy  at  the  Arnold 
Aboretum.  (Adapted  from'  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture, 
vol.   S,   p.    865.) 

43992.  CoTON  EASTER  HORIZON  TALIS  PERPUsiLLA  G.  Schueid.     Malacejp. 

A  low  Chinese  shrub  of  prostrate  habit,  with  almost  horizontal  branches 
in  two  dense  series  and  roundish  oval  leaves  less  than  one-third  of  an 
inch  long.    The  flowers  are  erect,  pink,  and  either  solitary  or  in  pairs: 
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43989  to  43996— Continued. 

and  the  bright-i-ed  oval  fruit,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  usually 
contaius  three  stone*«.  One  of  the  most  effective  fruiting  shrubs  for 
rookeries.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Hoi-ticuUure, 
vol,  3,  p.  865.) 

43003.  CoTONEASTEB  N  J  TENS  Kehd.  and  Wils.     Malacese. 

A  shrub  from  western  Clitna,  up  to  4^  feet  high,  with  deciduous,  <»vaJ, 
obtuse,  shining  green  leaves  up  to  half  an  inch  or  more  long;  probably 
pink  flowers,  and  nearly  black  fruits,  either  solitary  or  in  pairs,  up  lo 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  long,  and  containing  two  stones.  In  its  native 
country  it  grows  at  elevations  of  7,500  to  10,000  feet.  (Adapted  from 
Sargent,  Plantac  Wilsonianae,  vol.  i,  pp.  156-157.) 

43004.  CoTONK ASTER  oiiscuRA  Relid.  and  Wils.    Malacese. 

A  shrub  from  western  China,  up  to  10  feet  in  height,  with  elliptic-oval 
leaves.  1  to  2  inches  long.  The  fruit  is  dull  red,  one-third  of  an  inch  long, 
and  generally  contains  three  stones.  The  flowers  are  white.  (Adapted 
from  Baileif,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  2,  p.  8S7.) 

43005.  CoTONEASTER  TENUiPES  Rchd.  and  Wils.    Malaceie. 

A  gracefully  branched  .deciduous  shrub  from  western.  China,  up  to  7 
feet  tall,  with  oval  or  elliptic-oval  sharp-pointed  leaves  about  If  inches 
long.  The  flowers  are  white:  the  fruits  are  nearly  black,  usually  solitary, 
and  contain  two  stones.  (Adapted  from  Sargent ,  Plantae  Wilftmiianar, 
vol.  /,  p.  111.) 

43006.  SoHBUs  I'OHrASHANExsis  (Hance)  Hedl.    Malacea?. 

An  evergi^een  shrub  from  northern  China,  witli  reddish  brown  twigs, 
leaves  composed  of  six  to  seven  pairs  of  elliptic  or  lance-elliptic  leaflets 
from  1^  to  2  inches  long,  and  red  fru  ts  about  one-tlhrd  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  This  shrub  is  in  cultivation  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 
(Adapted  from  Schneider,  Illustriertes  Handbuch  der  Laubholzkund<\ 
vol.  i,  p.  672.) 

43997  and  43998. 

From  (Jaracas.  Venezuela.     Collected  by  Dr.  J.  N.  Rose,  associate  curator. 
United  States  National  Museum.     Received  January  5,  1917. 

43007.  Fracjakia  vesca  L.    Rosaceee.  Strawberry. 

'*  Srawberrles  are  found  wild  in  the  mountains,  but  Dr.  Ernst  declares 
tluit  they  are  not  native."     (Rose.) 

43008.  PsiDiuM  GUAJAVA  L.     Myrtaceje.  Guava. 

"Seeds  of  a  very  large  guuva,  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  * 
liulii's  Idiig  MTid  resembles  somewhat  a  large  Bartlett  i)ear.  It  may  Ik* 
known  to  you,  but  is  new  to  me.  It  is  calleil  at  Caracas  the  'Peruvian 
triiavii,'  but  I  saw  nothing  like  it  in  Peru  in  1914.  It  has  only  recently 
liHMi  introduced  into  Caracas.  I  obtained  the  seeds  from  Mr.  Frederick 
1-.  Puntin.  acting  manager  of  the  Caracas  &  La  Guaira  Railroad.'* 
( Rose. ) 
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43999.  Baileya  multiradiata  Harv.  and  Gray.    Asteraceae. 

FYoui  the  Santa  Rita  Mountnins,  Ariz.  Collected  by  Dr.  David  Griffiths. 
Received  January  6,  1017. 

A  very  handsome  plant,  found  in  the  southwestern  United  States  and  northern 
Mexico.  It  ia  biennial  or  perennial,  densely  woolly,  with  alternate  compound 
leaves  and  long-stemmed  heads  of  bright-yellow  flowers.  It  is  i'omnum  on 
the  mesas  in  the  early  spring,  and  sometimes  continues  flowering  until  late 
in  the  fall.    (Adapted  from  Wooton  and  Standley,  Flora  of  New  Mexico,  p.  718.) 

44000.  Poaflabellata  (Lam.)  Hook.  f.    Poaceas.    Tussock  grass. 

From  Stanley,  Fulkliind  Islands.  Procm-ed  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Harding, 
manager,  Falkland  Islands  Co.,  through  Mr.  David  J.  D.  Myers,  American 
consul,  Punta  Arenas,  Chile.    Received  January  8,  1917. 

A  coarse  grass,  native  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  growing  on  peat  soils  near 
the  sea.  The  plant  forms  dense  masses  of  stems  which  frequently  rise  to  a 
height  of  4  to  6  feet,  and  the  long,  tapering  leaves  5  to  8  feet  long  and  an  inch 
wide  at  the  base  hang  gracefully  over  in  curves.  The  plant  is  much  relished 
by  cattle;  it  is  very  nutritious  and  contains  saccharin.  The  inner  portion  of 
the  stem,  a  little  way  above  the  wot,  is  soft  and  crisp,  and  flavored  like  a  hazel- 
nut ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  Falkland  Islands  are  very  fond  of  it.  They  boil  the 
young  shoots  and  eat  them  like  asparagus.  (Adapted  from  Hogg,  Vegetable 
Kingdom,  pp.  82S-82^.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  43564  for  previous  introduction. 

44001  to  44005. 

From  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Presented  by  Mr.  P.  D.  Barnhart.  Received 
January  9,  1917. 

44001.  Cardiosi»eiuium  hirsutum  Willd.    Sai>iiHln<'cn». 

Seeds  of  a  creeping  or  ascending  perennial  vine,  cultivated  in  southern 
California,  with  a  densely  hairy,  grooved  stem,  deeply  dentate  leaves  with 
hairy  lower  surface,  small  white  flowers  in  axillary  racemes,  and  pointed, 
hairy  fruits,  each  containing  a  globular  chocolate-brown  seed.  This  plant 
is  useful  for  covering  arbors ;  it  blooms  continuously.  It  came  originally 
from  Africa.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Hortiail- 
ture,   vol   2,   p.   661.) 

44002.  DiPLAcus  LONGiFLORi's  Nutt.    Scrophulariaoetp. 

Plants  of  a  low  subshrubby  pt»rennial  from  California.  The  opposite, 
broadly  lanceolate  leaves  are  dark  green  above,  and  the  large  flowers,  1^ 
inches  across,  are  a  beautiful  pale  orange  or  buff.  The'showiness  and  the 
ran*  color  of  the  flowers  make  th's  plant  a  most  attractive  ornamental. 

44003.  Pentstemon  cordifolius  Benth.     Scroi)hulariaceje. 

Beard-tongue. 

Plants  of  a  more  or  less  shrul)by  climber,  with  long  very  leafy  branches 
and  short  leafy  clusters  of  rich  scarlet  flowers  nearly  2  Indies  long.  The 
br.lliant  flowers  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  dark-grccn  foliage. 
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44001  to  44005— Continued. 

44004.  RiBES  sPEciosuM  Pursh.    (vrossulariaeeso.  Goosebc::. 

Plants  of  an  evergreen  California  shrub,  3  to  5  fet*t  high,  witli  s:  i;   . 
(lark-green  3-lobed  leaves  and  drm>ping  clusters  of  bright-red  flt»w.>    i 
March  and  early  April  it  forms  one  of  the  conspicuous  chanu"^  <'f  ' 
foothills  about  Los  Angeles. 

44005.  Zaukchneria  califorkua  Presl.    Onagracea?.  Balsir.-.- 

Cuttings  of  a  low  perennial  herb,  found  at  medium  altitudes  <i  : 
Sierra  Nevada  mountain  range  In  California,  with  erect  or  deiiii  • 
stems  about  a  foot  high  and  oblong  or  narrow  altei*nate  leav^-s    1 
large  scarlet  fuchsialike  flowers  are  up  to  2  inches  long,  and  tlw»  •■ 
si'eds  hiive  tufts  of  hair  at  the  apexes.     Among  the  Spanish  ♦•IfTi.'; 
California  this  plant  is  used  as  a  vulnerary.     (Adapted  from   »' 
/ 70/71  nf  WcRicrn  M'hUUc  Calif oniia,  p.  327. ) 

44006.  Pykis  calleryana  Decaisne.    Malaceae.  Pea: 

From  Hongkong.  China.     I*n»sented  by  Mr.  \V.  J.  Tutcher.  superinr^' 
Botanical  and  Forestry  Department.    Received  January  13,  1917. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  43087  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

44007  to  44017.  Saccharum  orriciNARUM  L.    Poaceie. 

Sugarcane 

From    Santiago   de  las    Vegas,    Cuba.     Cuttings   presented  by   Mr.  J 
Crawley,  director,  Agricultural   Kxperlment  Station.     Received  Jia 
15,  1917. 

44007.  B-604.  44013.  D-SOG. 

44008.  B-1753.  44014.  Blanca. 

44009.  B"(5S08.  44015.  Lucier. 

44010.  B-64r)0.  44016.  Caledonia. 

44011.  H-^204.  44017.  B-3412. 

44012.  r)-74. 

44018.  Amygdalus  persica  L.    Amygdalaceae.  Pea:: 
(Prunus  perHca  Stokes.) 

From  Tientsin,  China.     Presented  by  Mr.  Fred.  D.  Fisher,  Amerii-aii 
sill  general,    lleceived  January  15,  1917. 

"  Se6»ds  of  roiiinum  peaches;  early  season,  grown  on  the  banks  of  fu 

Ho,  Tienisiii,  China."     (Fisher.) 

44019.  Strychnos  sriNosA  Lam.    Loganiaceae.  Kafir  oran^ 

From  Nairohi,  British  East  Africa.  Presented  by  Mr.  A.  C.  MacI^  - 
Director  of  Agriculture,  through  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Odell,  commercial  t  - 
Bombay,  India.    Received  January  16,  1917. 

"A  moderate-sized  tree  of  the  family  Loganiacese,  which  proilucos  fru;t 
similar  to  an  orange.    The  shell  is  hard  and  contains  numerous  (upwa:.^ 
40)   seeds  of  a  flat  and  somewhat  circular  outline  half  an  inch  or  m  r 
diameter.     When  quite  ripe  the  fruit  is  juicy,  and  it  is  eaten  and  much 
by  the  natives.     The  tree  is  fairly  common  at  Mazeras  and  Samburu  a* 
probably    distributed    in    other    districts    in    the   surrounding   country," 
Pou^elL) 
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BARdAININQ  FOR  KAU  BA  IN  SHANGHAI  (ZlZANIA  U^TIFOt.lA,  S.  P.  I.  NO.  MOS 

Stciip  Ir  Ihe  HoiiRliew  markel,    A  Janancse  ilrl  Is  hsrainlng  lor  "vBin-bunbtB"  ^bn'-. 
'■kail  ho,"  Ds  they  nrc  oil1«1  Iwally.    Theso  ihoots  supply  a  Usielul  vwiablc  nlwii  inntfl!- 

ETCparnl.  TIie  yoiuig  shoots  of  ihls  rclalivn  of  our  own  American  wild  ricf  ur  ttira  lu  il^- 
ilo  spring  whFn  Ihpy  nrvswolkri  by  Ihe  action  odfiiiiKus  similar  in  itsrRerl  lomn'Si.' 
His  111  iin  wuy  reUited  tn  the  true  bamboo.  Thu  usual  nuns  (or  this  n-ild  iir«  ^  kn-icd  '" 
South  (Jhlii a  name  lor  Ihn  shooU  Is  chiaosun.  { Photo):niphed  by  F^nk  N.  Ufvn,  Juti;  ^ 
1815,  Bt  Shanghai,  China;  PIZSOIFS.J 
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44020.   PyRi's  s|).    Malacea\  Pear. 

From  Ningpo,  Cheklang,  China.    Cuttings  presented  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Hylbert. 
Received  January  15,  1917. 

44021  and  44022.   Solanum  ^iuricatum  Ait.    Solanaceae. 

Pepino. 

From  Ecuador.    Presented  by  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Goding,  American  consul 
general,  Guayaquil.     Ueoeivod  January  17,  1917. 

** After  persistent  search  a  place  near  Huigra  was  found  wliere  the  plants 
ixvvw  at  an  alt'tude  of  ()(K)0  fe<^'t.  As  a  po'nt  of  interest  I  will  state  that  thesi» 
t\v(»  vurlefes  arc  now  growing  in  hoxes  at  this  olflcr.  One  of  tlu*in  has  pn»- 
(hiciMl  fl«»wers.  hut  no  fru  t  as  yt^t"     {(iodinff.) 

44021.   "  Purple  pepino."  44022.   "  WJiite  pepino." 

For  an  illustration  of  the  Guatemalan  pepino,  see  Plate  I. 

44023  to  44028.    Sacc iiaium  offictnauum  L.    Poaceae. 

Sugar  cane. 

From  Cienfuegos.  Cuba.    Cuttings  presented  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Grey,  Harvard 
Experiment  Station.    Received  January  18,  1917. 


i«     />! 


(buttings.    High  in  sugar,  averaging  from  10  to  20  per  cent  sucrose  in  our 
hand-mill  analyses.'*     (Grey.) 

44023.  [No  label.]  44026.  Harvard  6047. 

44024.  Harvard  4068.  44027.  Harvard  6065. 

44025.  Harvard  5082.  44G28.  Harvard  C>]r.\). 

44029  to  44035.    SacMiaiu^m  oFriciNAiuM  L.    Poacea\ 

Sugar  cane. 

Frnni   ( 'it'll fucgos.   Culm.     Seeds   iM'esented   l)y    Mr.   U.    M.   Groy,  Harvard 
Kxperiiiu  nt  Stati<»n.     U<'ceive(l  .Tnnuary  IS,  11)17. 

44029.  Harvard  mno.  44033.  Harvard  1300. 

44030.  Harvard  1421.  44034.  Harvard  5039. 

44031.  Harvard  2m.S.  44035.  Hnrvard  1193. 

44032.  Hsnvni-(1  r*(M)ry. 

44036.  (^ARicA  PAPAYA  L.    Pai)ayaceti?.  Papaya. 

From  Pago  Pago,  American  Samoa.     Presented  hy  Mr.  J.  ^I.  Poyer,  gov- 
ernor, American  Samoa.     Received  Januar>'  22,  1917. 

••.V  variety  of  papaya  known  here  sis  '  Ksi  fafine.'"     {Poyer.) 

44037  to  44039. 

I'rom  Changning.  v*a  Svvatow,  China.     Presented  hy  Rev.  0.  E.  Bousfield, 
Ainer'can  Haptist  Mis.«;ion.     Received  .January  23,  1917. 

44037.   Ctiaetochloa  italica  (L.)   Scrihn.     Poacea*.        Common  millet. 
(Set  aria  italica  Beau  v.) 

Millet  is  cultivated  extensively  as  a  food  plant  in  Asia,  though  it  is 
raised  only  for  fodder  in  America. 

riO402"22 2 
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44037  to  44039— Continued. 

44038.  ELEX78INE  CORACANA  (L.)  Gaeitn.    Poacejc.  African  millet 

A  grass  closely  related  to  and  much  resembling  goose-^rass  (Eleu^inc 
indica),  often  cultivated  as  an  ornamental. 

44039.  HoLCUs  sorghum  L.    Poacese.  SorgrhunL 
(Sorghum  vulgare  Pers.) 

Apparently  a  nonsaccharine  or  fora^re  variety. 

44040.   Aeschynomene  sp.    Fabacese. 

From  El  CJoyolar,  Costa   Rica.    Presented  by   Mr.  Carlos  Werckl^.    Re- 
ceived January  17,  1917. 

"  Yellow  sensitiva.  A  very  dense-growing  leguminous  annual,  whose  roots 
are  almost  completely  covered  with  noduUs.  People  sny  that  it  is  a  goojl 
forage  plant,  but  I  have  never  seen  cattle  eat  It.  Our  best  plant  for  nitrlfl- 
eation  of  the  soil."     (WerckU.) 

44041  to  44066.   Ptrus  spp.    Malacese.  Pear. 

From  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.    Cuttings  presente<l  by  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 
Received  January  25,  1917. 

4041.  Ptrus  amygdaliformis  Vill. 

A  small  tree,  native  of  southern  Europe,  occasionally  20  feet  or  more 
high,  or  sometimes  merely  a  large,  rounded  shrub.  The  leaves,  which 
are  variable  In  shape  and  size,  are  from  1^  to  21  inches  in  length;  the 
white  flowers,  1  inch  wide,  are  produced  in  April  'n  crorynibs:  and  tin* 
round,  yellowish  brown  fruits  are  about  an.  inch  in  diameter.  The  chief 
merit  of  this  tree  is  its  plcturesqueness  in  age.  (Adapted  from  Bean, 
Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  lalesj  rol.  2,  p.  273. ) 

44042.  Pyrus  betutaefot.ta  Bunge. 

A  slender,  fast-growing,  graceful  tree  from  northern  China,  attaiiiiiu: 
a  height  of  20  to  30  feet,  with  the  young  shoots  thickly  covered  with  a 
persistent  gray  felt.  The  dark-green  oval  or  roundish,  dentate,  lonp- 
pointed  leaves  are  2  to  3  inches  long;  the  white  flowers,  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  wide,  occur  eight  to  ten  in  corymbs;  and  the  grayish  brown 
roundish  fruits  are  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  *  The  Chinese  use  this  as 
a  stock  on  which  to  graft  fruiting  pears.  (Adapted  from  Bean,  Trcex 
and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  2,  p.  279.) 

44043.  Pyrus  brktschneidkri  Rehder. 

A  medium-sized  Chinese  tree,  with  sharp-pointed  serrate  leaves  2  to 
4  inches  long,  white  flowers  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide  occur- 
ring seven  to  ten  in  racemes,  and  nearly  globular  yellow  fruits  up  to 
Ih  inches  long.  It  Is  possible  that  the  native  name  Pai-H  may  include 
tliis  species.  (Adapted  from  Rehder,  Proceedivffs  of  th^  Am4*rimn 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sdencvs,  vol.  50,  p.  2S1.) 

44044.  Pyrus  caixkryaxa  Decaisne. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  43987  for  previous  Introduction  and  description. 

44045.  Pyrus  phakocarpa  clouosa  Rehder. 

.V  iiHMliiini-siztHl  Chinpse  tree  with  ovate,  round-bas(^d.  deep-green 
leaves;  unusually  larp%  white  flowers;  atid  globular  brown  or  ruwet 
sIpiMler-stalkecl  fruits.  (Adapted  from  Bailcff.  Standard  Cyclopedia  of 
UortiruUurr,  rol.    ').  p.  :nSO.) 
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t4041  to  44066— Continued. 

44046.  Ptbus  iietilBophyliji  Kegel  and  Schiaalh. 

A  small  tree,  ultimately  20  to  30  feet  high,  native  of  Eastern  Turkestan, 
with  exceedingly  variable  leaves  of  two  extreme  types,  either  oval  and 
2  to  81  inches  long,  or  cut  back  to  the  midrib  into  three  to  seven  narrow 
lobes,  which  are  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  2  inches  long.  The  white 
flowers,  three-quarters  to  an  inch  wide,  are  produced  in  small  clusters, 
and  the  fruit  is  like  an  ordinary  small  pear.  (Adapted  from  Bean,  Tree^ 
and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  BritUh  Isles,  vol,  2,  pp.  284-285.) 

44047.  Ptbus  k(»8Hin8kyi  Litv. 

A  tree  native  of  Bokhara,  Turkestan,  20  feet  or  more  in  height,  or 
sometimes  a  shrub,  with  coriaceous  lance-shaped  or  ovate-oblong,  coarsely 
crenate  leaves  about  8  inches  long,  and  nearly  globose  stout-stalked  fruits 
almost  an  inch  in  diameter,  crowned  by  a  persistent  calyx.  (Adapted 
from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  5,  p.  2868.) 

■ 

44048.  X  Pykus  malifolia  Spach. 

A  hybrid  of  unknown  parentage,  originally  grown  in  Paris  in  1834, 
where  It  formed  a  tree  more  than  30  feet  high  with  a  rounded  bushy 
head.  The  leaves  ure  oval  or  roundish,  about  3  inches  wide,  occurring 
in  few-flowered  corymbs.  The  deep-yellow  fruit  is  turbinate  and  about 
2  inches  long  and  wide.  (Adapted  from  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy 
in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  2,  pp.  286-287.) 

44049.  X  Ptrus  MicHAUxn  Bosc. 

A  small  tree,  probably  native  of  the  Levant,  und  said  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  Pyrus  amygdaUformis  and  P.  nivalis.  It  has  entire  oval  or 
oval-oblong,  shining  leaves  up  to  3  inches  long,  white  flowers  in  very 
short  corymbs,  and  globular  or  turbinate  greenish  yellow  fruits. 
(Adapted  from  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol. 
t,  p.  288.) 

44050.  X  Pyrus  oblongifolia  Spach. 

A  small  tree,  occasionally  20  feet  or  more  high,  said  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  Pyrus  amygdaUformis  and  P.  nivalis,  and  couuiion  in  Provence, 
France.  The  leaves  are  oval  or  oblong,  and  the  fniits,  which  are  yellow- 
ish, tinged  with  red  on  the  sunny  side,  are  about  1^  inches  in  diameter. 
In  Provence  it  is  known  as  the  Gros  Perrussier.  (Adapted  from  Bean, 
Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  2,  p.  273,  under  P, 
amygdaUformis  oblongifolia, ) 

44051.  Prsus  ussubiensis  ovoidea  Rehder. 

A  Chinese  tree  of  pyramidal  habit,  30  to  50  feet  high,  with  oval-oblong 
sharply  serrate  leaves,  3  to  5  inches  long;  white  flowers  in  five  to  seven 
flowered  racemes;  yellow,  Juicy,  somewhat  astringent,  exactly  egg-shaped 
fruits,  up  to  1}  inches  long.  In  autumn  the  foliage  turns  a  bright  scar- 
let, and  the  flowers  appear  a  week  ahead  of  the  other  species  of  pears. 
(Adapted  from  Rehder,  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  vol.  50,  pp.  228-229,  and  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia 
of  Horticulture,  vol.  5,  p.  2869,) 

44052.  PYRrs  pashia  Buch.-Hani. 

A  nsuully  spiny  tree  from  western  (^lUnu  and  the  Hiumhiyas,  witli 
ieiiv*  s  when  young  thrre  \o\hh\  and  donl^Iy  serrate,  beci)inlng  plal)roiis 
with  age.     Tlie  flowers,  an  incli  wide,  are  mostly  in  woolly  coiyuihoso 
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44041  to  44066— Continued. 

clusters,  and  the  brown  fruits  are  globose  and  an  Inch  iu  diix^> 
( Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  HoriicuUure,  rol  5  : 
2870.) 

Received  as  Pyru9  variolosa,  which  :s  generally  referred  to  P.  /<'H 

44053.  Pyuus  salicifolia  Pall. 

Var.  pendula  Hort.  A  very  t'leiraut  trei-,  native  of  southeaster!.};  ■ 
and  Asia  Minor,  from  15  to  25  feet  high,  with  pendulous  brancbes,  u&rri  ^ 
lanoe-shapod  shiny  green  leaves  li  to  3J  inches  long,  pure-white  t'*^"'^ 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide  in  small  dense  corymbs,  and  pear-^^-: 
fruits  1  to  11  inches  long.  The  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  verr  f-r^ 
mental  pear  often  open  simultaneously,  producing  a  channins:  e'^' 
(Adapted  from  Bean.  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  hhy  .< 
^,  pp.  202-29S.) 

44054.  Pyrus  sekotina  Rehder. 

A  tree  native  of  central  and  western  China,  20  to  30  feet  liit'i'.  '•  ■ 
oval-oblong  shai-ply  serrate  leaves  3  to  5  inches  long,  six  to  nine  wliitf  t 
ers  in  each  raceme,  and  nearly  globular,  brown  fruits  with  slender  su  *• 
This  species  or  one  of  its  forms  has  l)een  recommended  on  the  Pt-i: 
coast  as  a  more  or  less  blight- resistant  stock  for  the  European  im'^ 
(Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  HorticuUure,  vol  '. 
2S68-2869. ) 

44055.  Pyuus  skkrulata  Rehder. 

A  tree  native  of  western  China,  22  to  25  feet  high,  with  oval  o.  > 
oblong  serrulate  leaves  up  to  4^  inches  long,  six  to  ten  white  flower 
each  umbellate  raceme,  and  nearly  globular  brown  fruits  about  thr^ 
fifths  of  an  inch  long.    (Adapted  from  Rehder,  Proceedings  of  the  .4' 
ran  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  vol.  50,  pp.  2.^^-2S5.) 

44056.  Pyrus  ussimiENsis  Maxim. 

A  tree  native  of  Amur  and  Ussuri,  Siberia,  from  20  to  30  feet  l  - 
with  broadly  oval,  sharply  serrate,  acuminate  leaves,  many-fl'^«' ' 
racemes  of  white  flowers,  and  roundish  oval,  unibilicate,  mild-fla^' ' 
fruits  over  an  inch  in  diameter,  crowned  by  a  persistent  cal>i  - 
autumn  the  foliage  turns  a  shining  brownish  red,  making  the  tree  - 
ornamental.      (Adapted     from    E.    Kegel,    in    Gartenflora.   rol   /*• 

44057  and  44058.   Vicia  faba  L.    Fabaceae.  Broad  bea: 

From  Tiflis,  Caucasus,  Russia.    Presented  by  the  chief  specialist.  1' 
Breeding  Department,  Tiflis  Botanic  Garden.    Received  Januarj  it  I ' 

44057.  Roans  nearly  circular  in  outline  and  of  a  dark  redd^h  J' 
color. 

44058.  IJeans  approximately  oblong  and  of  a  much  lighter  c<>lor. 

44059  and  44060. 

From   Guatemala.    Collected   by   Mr.   Wilson    Popenoe,   Agricultural  - 
l>lorer  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  January  12,  li*-- 

44059.  (.'iiAMAEDOREA  sp.    Phceulcaceie.  Pacayapfi- 

"(No.  79a.  Pacaya  palm  from  Cohan,  December  13.  1916.)  N'' 
every  garden  in  Coban  cnrntains  a  number  of  these  small,  atiw  ' 
palms,  planted  not  so  much  for  ornament  as  for  the  "edible  inflore*>' 
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which  they  produce.  In  oth«T  parts  of  Alta  Vera  Paz  the  iJacaya  is 
also  quite  common,  and  it  is  grown  in  the  southern  part  of  Guateniahi 
as  well.  Since  it  succeeds  here  at  elevations  of  5,000  feet  or  even  higher, 
where  the  winters  are  quite  cool,  it  would  seem  that  it  ought  to  be 
a  success  in  southern  California  and  Florida,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  predict  what  effect  the  sandy  soil  of  the  latter  State  may  have 
upon  it.  The  palm  grows  to  a  height  of  15  feet,  having  a  slender  stem 
about  2  inches  in  diameter  and  handsome  leaves,  somewhat  reminding 
one  of  Chryaalidocarfyis  lutescens  {Areca  lutescens).  The  foliage  is 
of  a  rich-green  color.  The  inflorescences  are  produced  along  the  trunk 
in  the  winter  and  spring,  and  apparently  more  or  less  throughout  the 
year.  Before  the  spathe  has  opened  it  is  removed  from  the  palm, 
opened,  and  the  tender  inflorescence,  nearly  white  in  color  and  flnely 
branched,  is  removed  and  eaten.  Its  preparation  for  the  table  con- 
sists in  dipping  it  in  a  batter  made  of  eggs  and  then  frying  it;  in 
enveloping  it  in  an  omelet ;  in  boiling  it  and  serving  it  as  a  vegetable : 
or  in  mixing  it  with  other  vegetables  to  form  a  salad.  When  very 
young  and  tender  its  flavor  is  agreeable,  but  when  older  and  nearly 
ready  to  emerge  from  the  spathe  it  has  a  strongly  bitter  taste,  which 
makes  it  disagreeable.  It  should  therefore  be  used  when  quite  young. 
The  pacaya  palm  grows  in  a  variety  of  soils,  seeming  to  do  well  on 
clay  and  also  on  black  sandy  loam.  An  abundance  of  lime  in  the  soil 
floes  not  seem  to  injure  it.  It  is  frequently  planted  in  gardens  among 
(.'olTee  bushes,  and  in  many  sections  it  is  planted  beneath  large  trees, 
where  it  has  partial  shade.  I  have  seen  many  beneath  large  avocado 
trees,  interplanted  with  coffee  bushes.  It  may  be  necessary  to  furnish 
.shade  for  the  palms  in  California  and  Florida  by  means  of  a  slat  house 
or  some  such  device,  or  they  might  be  planted  beneath  large  trees,  as 
they  are  in  Guatemala.  The  pacaya  as  an  article  of  food  is  exten- 
sively used  in  Guatemala  and  by  local  standards  commands  a  good  price, 
single  inflorescences  usually  selling  at  two  to  flve  for  a  peso  (2^  cents). 
The  spathes  are  pulled  from  the  palms,  tied  together  in  small  bundles, 
and  thus  brought  to  market."     (Popenoe.) 

44060.  ViTis  TiLiAEFOLiA  Humb.  and  Bon  pi.     Vitaceee.  Grape. 

{V.  caribaea  DC.) 

"(No.  81a.  Guatemala,  (Jiiateniala.  December  29.  1916.)  A  native 
j^rape  sold  In  the  markets  of  Guatemala.  The  bunches  are  about  the 
size  of  those  of  Vitis  cariUava  and  the  berries  very  similar;  It  may.  in 
fact,  be  this  species,  thougli  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  V.  caribaea 
occurs  in  Guatemala.  The  fruit  is  used  to  make  jelly.  For  trial  In 
.southern  Florida  in  connection  with  the  work  of  producing  a  grape 
adapted  to  tropical  and  snbtropieal  conditions."     (Popenoe.) 

m 

44061.    Aleurites  trisperma  Blanco.    Eupliorbiacese. 

Soft  lumbang. 

From  the  Philippine  Islands.  Presented  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Prautch,  through 
Mr.  Adn.  Hernandez,  director,  Manila  Bureau  of  Agriculture.  Receved 
January  22,  1917. 

"  Mr.  Prautch  has  returned  from  his  trip  to  Cavlte  Province  with  seeds  and 
eaves  of  Aletirites  trisperma.  The  nuts  were  picked  uj)  under  the  trees,  where 
hey  had  been  lying  since  last  August,  in  which  month  the  tree  fruits.  As  you 
aave  already  successfully  introduced  Alcvritcs  moluccana  in  the  United  States, 
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it  is  quite  possible  that  A.  trisperma  will  also  be  successfal.    It  is  belk'«^ 
that  the  soft-shelled  kind   (A,  trisperma)  is  superior,  for  in  additioo  to  il« 
nut  being  easier  to  crack,  the  Bureau  of  Science  has  found  tlut  the  oi:  ^ 
closely  approximates  the  Chinese  tung  oil  as  to  be  practically  IndistiDgnLsteNp- 
therefrom.    There  is  a  slight  difference  between  this  oil  and  that  of  .4.  mr4ii 
vana."     ( Hernandez. ) 

44062.  Trtticum  aestivum  L.    Poacese.  Whe&t 

(T.  vulgare  Viil.) 

From  Yokohama,    Japan.    Purchased    from    the    Yokohama   Nurs*»n  « 
Received  January  22,  1917. 

"  Grown  on  the  slope  of  Mount  FuJL"     {S.  lida^) 

44063.  AvENA  sATivA  L.    Poacese.  Oats. 

From  Paris,    France.    Presented    by    Messrs.    Vilniorin-Andrieux  \  ' 
Received  January  30,  1917. 

"Very  early  black  hybrid."     (Vilmorin-Andneux  d  Co.) 

44064  and  44065. 

From  Londiani,  Kenla.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Cameron,  Londlani  Fir3> 
(Ltd.).     Received  January-  30,  1917. 

44064.  Cyphomandra  betacea  (Cav.)  Sendt.    Solanacete.     Tree-tontttc 
"  This  seed  grows  in  my  garden ;  it  is  a  cultivated  plant,  bat  I  do  l  ' 

Imow  where  it  comes  from ;  it  is  in  every  garden  hereabouts.   We  rj 
it  the  Cape  tfytnato,  but  it  is  not  a  tomato,  nor  do  I  suppose  that  it  tv-r 
saw  the  Cape,  i.  e.,  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope.    The  early  settlers  in  t'  • 
country  mostly  came  up  from  the  Cape  after  the  South  African  w^r 
and  got  into  the  habit  of  calling  everything  they  saw  after  sometiit: 
else  that  tliey  knew  in  South  Africa.    It  is  a  tree  growing  up  to  10  f<^ 
high,  with  large  glossy  green  and  purple  leaves.     The  fruit  is  exi'^.' 
like  an  English  plum,  both  in  size  and  appearance  (an  average  oo^  - 
have  here  on  my  desk,  plucked  at  random,  measures  2^  inches  in  lefu^ 
and  6  inches  in  circumference) ;  the  skin  is  purple  and  the  flesh  a  bri- 
yellow ;  like  Physalia  peruviana  it  can  be  eaten  raw,  stewed,  made  w  ^ 
Jam,  or,  as  you  say  in  America,  preserves,  and  used  in  making  pies.  • 
does  not  grow  wild  here  and  must  have  been  brought  from  some  o't' 
country,  probably  by  missionaries.*'     (Cameron.) 

44065.  Physalis  peruviana  L.    SolanacefiB.  f^-' 
"  Seeds  of  an  economic  plant  which  we  call  the  Cape  ffoofcberm.  ^ 

yellow-colored  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  large  cultivated  cherry,  but  ro- 1 
and  not  oval  like  a  real  gooseberry.  It  is  a  most  excellent  fruit  ti>  ^  > 
either  raw  or  stewed,  and  it  can  be  eaten  with  cream,  in  pies,  or:r 
>served.  It  is  very  prolific,  rather  in  danger  of  becoming  a  we^i  -'' 
running  away  with  the  garden,  but  not  any  more  so  than  your  '-^^ 
raspberry  or  blackberry.  As  to  habitat,  I  find  it  growing  as  lo«  J 
6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  is  low  for  East  Africa.  H  ^ 
at  Londiani  it  is  very  plentiful.  We  are  8,000  feet  above  sea  i**^*-' 
^rows  in  cultivated  gardens  and  also  wild  by  the  roadside  and  in  ^  ' 
bushy  places.  I  was  astonished  on  one  occasion  to  find  it  growing  n-  i 
profusely  away  up  on  the  top  of  Mount  Londiani  at  10.000  feet  a*   ' 
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sea  level,  on  which  occasion  I  may  say  it  about  saved  my  life.  I  had 
ridden  up  there  at  dawn  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  bufCalo,  which  I 
did,  and  then  lost  my  guides  in  a  great  bamboo  forest  and  wandered 
at>out  for  many  hours ;  I  finally  came  to  an  open  place  and  found  many 
of  these  plants  growing,  and  being  very  hungry  I  devoured  many  of  the 
fruits.     I  found  them  both  meat  and  .drink.*'     {Cameron.) 

44066.  CoLOCAsiA  esculenta  (L.)  Schott.    Araceae.  Taro. 

From  Oilla,  Tex.    Tubers  presented  by  Mr.  S.  Kato.      Keceived  January 
24,  1917, 

**  Yatsu-gashira-imo,  A  Japanese  variety  of  taro  of  the  dasheen  type.  It 
is  said  to  be  the  best  variety  grown  in  Japan.  These  specimens  grown  in 
Texas,  though  very  small,  were  mealy  and  of  fine  flavor."    (R.  A.  Tounff.) 

44067.  ViciA  TABA  L.    Fabaceai.  Broad  bean. 

From  Amsterdam,  Netherlands.    Procured  through  Mr.  Frank  W.  Mnhiii, 
Anierican  consul.    Received  January  23,  1917. 

•*  Seeds  of  the  broad  bean,  called  by  the  Dutch  Duivenboon.*'     (Mahin.) 

44068.  DiosPYRos  kaki  L.  f.    Diospyracea).  Kaki. 

From  Hangchow,  China.     Presented  by  Dr.  D.  l>un<'nn  Main.     Numl>en»d 
February  5,  1917. 

A  variety  sent  in  without  description. 

44060.  ZizAMA  LATiFOLiA  (Gi'iseb.)  Stapf.    Poace».       Wild  rice. 

From  China.     Plants  collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Ex- 
plorer for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  January's,  1917, 

"(No.    1261.     Peking,   China,   November  20,   1916.)      A  Chinese  wild   rlco, 
cultivated   in  standing  water.     The  young  sprouts  are  eaten  in  the  spring, 
while  later  on  the  shoots,  swollen  through  the  act  on  of  a  fungus,  are  eat«»* 
in  much  the  same  way  as  t>amboo.    Chinese  name  chiao  pai.**     (Meyer J 

For  an  illustration  of  the  shoots  of  wild  rice,  known  as  kau  ba,  used  as  m 
vegetable,  see  Plate  II. 

44070  and  44071. 

From  Wellington  Point,  near  Brisbane,  Queensland,  Australia.    Presentt'<l 
by  Mr.  James  Pink.    Received  January  22,  1917. 

44070.  Cabica  papaya  L.    Papayacere.  Papayiu 

**  Seeds  of  a  good  variety  of  papaw,  grown  from  seed  of  my  own  scio<*. 
tlon."     (Pink,) 

44071.  Cassia  ebemophila  A.  Cuiin.    Ciesalpiniaceie. 

"A  very  handsome  flowering  shrub."     (Pink.) 

A  woody  plant,  found  in  Australia  in  all  the  colonies  except  Tasmania. 
The  leaves  are  composed  of  two  pairs  of  very  narrow  leaflets,  and  the 
pods  are  very  smooth.  In  Australia  both  the  pods  and  the  leaves  of  this 
plant  are  eaten  by  stock.  (Adapted  from  Maiden,  Useful  Native  Plants 
of  Australia^  p.  121,  and  from  Vogel,  Synopsis  Gencria  Cassiac,  p.  ^7,  as 
Cassia  nemophila.) 
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44072.   SiDERoxyiiON  australe  (R.  Br.)  Benth.  and  Hook.  Sni- 
tacese. 

From  Brisbane,  Australia.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Bailey,  director.  H  •  ■ 
Gardens.    Received  January  22,  1917. 

A  tree,  sometimes  attaining  a  large  size,  from  southeastern  Austniia.  I- 
leaves,  which  arc^  quite  variable  in  shape,  are  mostly  3  to  4  inches  Iod$.  il 
the  flowers  occur  in  axillary  clusters.    The  purplish,  nearly  round  fruite  n  - 
inches  in  diameter  and  are  of  a  coarse,  insipid  flavor.    The  wood  is  dark  c- 
ored,  close  grained,  prettily  vehied,  and  is  used  for  cabinetwork,  carrin?.  ?* 
but  requires  careful  seasoning.     (Adapted  from  Maiden,  Vneful  3r«<tw  Fisa: 
of  Australia,  pp.  S67-S68,  as  Achras  australia,  and  from  Bailey,  Qw%''' 
Flora,   p.   958,) 

44073  to  44076. 

From  Ceylon.    Presented  by  Fatlier  Jerome,  St.  Leo  College,  St.  b^-  I 
Received  January  22,  1917. 

44073.  Dequelia  dalbeboiodes  (Baker)  Tnub.     Fabaceip. 
(Derris  dalberffUHdes  Baker.) 

A  small,  spreading  tree,  15  to  20  feet  high,  found  in  the  Malay  A:  _ 
I>elago  and  Java.    The  branchlets  are  brown-silky,  the  dark  greeu  • -' 
pound  leaves  are  6  to  8  inches  long ;  the  rose-colored  flowers  are  in  i 
merouB  short-stalked  racemes;   and  the  thin,  flat  pods  are  up  'f 
inches  long.     (Adapted  from  Hooker,  Flora  of  British  India,  ru. 
p.   ftkl,) 

44074.  Lagebstsoemia  sfeciosa  (Muenchh.)    Pers.    Lythracee. 
(L.  ftos-reginae  Retz.) 

A  tree,  50  to  60  feet  in  height,  with  leaves  from  '4  to  8  inches  Iod 
large  panicles  of  flowers,  which  vary  from  rose  to  purple,  changing  ivi 
during  the  day.    This  is  the  chief  timber  tree  in  Assam,  eastern  Ben*^ 
India,   and  also  in  Burma.  It  occurs  along  river  banks  and  od  !  ~ 
swampy  ground  and  is  commonly  cultivated  as  an  avenue  tree.  ^ 
special  care  is  used  in  growing  this  tree,  which  is  felled  when  fn**' 
to  50  years  of  age.    The  timber  is  used  for  shipbuilding,  boats,  etr .  \  '- 
very  durable  under  water.    It  has  been  introduced  into  southom  'a 
fornia.     (Adapted  from  Watt,  Commeroial  Products  of  India,  p.  7"i   • 
from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  p.  1775.) 

44075.  Rhus  rufa  Teijsm.  and  Binn.    Anacardiacesp. 

An  erect,  smooth-barked  tree,  native  of  the  peninsula  of  Meiiado.  > 
of  Celebes,  and  Dutch  East  Indies,  with  leaves  composed  of  12  to  H  i-^  • 
of  oblong  lance-shaped  leaflets,  with  reddish  hairy  lower  sorface>.  ^ 
axillary  and  terminal  panicles  of  white  sessile  flowers.    The  fruit< 
black,  dry,  nearly  jjlobular  drupes  containing  kidney-shaped  seed>.   T 
inhabitants  of  Menado  call  this  Kajoe-Koinbling.     (Adapted  from  ' 
Teijstnan  and  S.  Binnenendijk,  Natuurkinidiff  Tijdschrift  roor  ^< 
landsrh  Indii',  vol.  27,  p.  52.) 

44076  to  44084. 

From  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.    Cuttings  presented  by  the  Arnold  Ar^'nt: 
Received  January  22,  1917. 

44076.  Callicabpa  gibaldiana  Hesse.    Verbenacea>. 

An  ornamental  shrub  from  western  China,  with  dentate  leaves  -  t 
inches  long,  dense  cymes  of  pink  flowers  on  hair>'  stalks,  and  violet  ir 
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If  .shelteretl  this  shrub  will  grow  in  the  northern  parts  ot  the  United 
States,  and  if  killed  to  the  ground  young  slioots  will  spring  up  vigorously, 
producing  flowers  and  fniits  in  the  siime  season.  (Adapted  from  Bailey, 
Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  2,  p.  629,  as  C  giraldii.) 

44077.  CoTONEASTKR  AMiiiGT'A  Rehd.  and  Wils.    Malacese. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Xo.  43989  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

44078.  CoTONKASTra  (iRAcius  Uehd.  and  Wils.    Malacese. 

A  shrub  from  western  China,  where  it  is  found  at  altitudes  of  from 
.j.lKK)  to  10,(H)0  feet.  It  ntta.ns  a  height  of  4  to  10  feet  and  has  light- 
green  leaves  up  to  four-fifths  of  an  inch  long.  The  rose-colored  flowers 
occur  in  lax  3-flowered  corymbs  and  the  immature  fruits  are  about  one- 
fifth  of  an  inch  long.  (Adapted  from  Fiargcnt^  Plantae  WilBoniana^,  vol. 
U  pp.  161-168.) 

44079.  CoTONKASTKu  III  i'KiiKN.si.«<  Rehd.  and  Wil.s.    Malaceae. 

A  shrub  native  of  central  and  western  China,  up  to  5  feet  in  height, 
with  slender  spreading  branches,  oval  or  elliptic  leaves  with  gray  wool  on 
the  lower  surfaces.  6  to  32  whito  flowers  in  each  of  the  numerous  cymes, 
and  red,  nearly  i^lobular  fruits  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
This  is  one  of  the  hnndsomest  of  cotoneasters  in  bloom,  and  is  hardy  as 
far  north  as  Massachusetts.  (Adapted  from  BaAley,  Standard  Cyclopedia 
<tf  Hortictilfurc,  vol.  J.  p.  Sfu.) 

44080.  CoTONEASTER  iN'iTENs  Rclid.  and  Wils.     Malacese. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  43993  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

44081.  CoTo.NEASTER  OBScritA  Relul.  and  Wils.    Malacese. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  43994  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

44082.  (.VroNEASTEH  racemikloka  meyeri  Zabel.    Malacese. 

A  low,  rather  rough  shnib  from  nortliern  Africa  and  western  Asia, 
with  roundish  blunt  leaves,  slightly  hairj*  on  the  upper  surfaces,  short- 
stalked  cymes  of  white  flowers,  and  red  fruits.  (Adapted  from  Schneider , 
lUustricrics  Handbuch  Oer  T.nnhholzl'undv.  vol.  /,  /).  754,  os  C.  raoemi- 
flora  num  m  n  la  via . ) 

44083.  CoTONEASTER    RACEMiFLORA    sooNGORicA     (Reg.    and    Herd.)     C. 

Schneid.    Malacea*. 

An  erect  shrub,  up  to  4  feet  in  height,  but  rarely  prostrate.  The 
loaves  are  oval  and  usually  somewhat  obtuse,  and  the  white  flowers  occur 
3  to  12  in  short-peduncled  cymes.  The  fruit  is  red.  This  variety  is  found 
in  northern  China,  Caucasia,  etc.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard 
Cyclopedia  of  Ilorticulture,  vol.  2,  p.  867,  and  from  Srhncidcv,  Illustriertes 
Handbuch  der  Lauhholzkunde,  vol.  1,  p.  754-) 

44084.  CoTONEASi^x  TENUiPEs  Rehd.  and  Wils.    Malaceae. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  43995  for  previous  intro<Uict:on  and  description. 

14085.  Garcinia  dioica  Blumo.     Clusiacea?. 

From  Lawang,  Java.     IMvsonted  by  Mr.  M.  Buysmnn.     Received  January 
23,  1917. 

'Tho  fruit  of  this  tree  is  eaten."     (Buysman.) 

A  Javanese  tree  up  to  60  feet  high,  with  membranous,  lance-shaped,  sharp- 
pointed  leaves  up  to  5  inches  long,  pink  flowers  in  few-flowered  axillary  or 
t<  rminal  clusters,  and  nearly  globular  fruits  up  to  1?  inches  in  greatest  diameter. 
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The  natives  of  Java  call  ths  tree  tieuri  and  kerned  jint^.  The  wuod  j>  «'i  iii-^- 
use,  bat  in  some  portions  the  fruits  are  ^ught  for  the  sake  of  the  taste  o:  \^ 
seed  coats.  (Adapted  from  Koorders  and  Valeton^  Bootnstorten  up  .'^  ■- 
Bif draff e  No,  9,  pp.  S69-S72,) 

44086.  Campomanesia  fenzliana  (Berg)  Glaziou.     Myrtaoes. 

From  Parana,  BraziL  Presented  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Hunnicatt,  Larras.  Min..^ 
Geraes,  Brazil.    Received  January  25,  1917. 

Guabiroba.  A  small  Brazilian  myrtaceous  tree  with  foliage  resemblio^  u  t 
of  the  European  oaks.  It  reaches  a  height  of  30  to  35  feet  and  bears  orar.r^ 
yellow  fruits,  up  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  edible  pulp  resonbling  that  of  t^ 
guava.     (Adapted  from  note  of  Doraett,  Shamel,  and  Popenoe,  April  IS.  l^L 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  37834  for  further  description. 

44087  to  44091. 

From  Laniao,  Bataan,  Philippine  Islands.  Presented  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Wr-'-f 
Lamao  Experiment  Station,  through  Mr.  Adn.  Hernandez.  liT^-f-' 
Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Manila.     Ueceived  January  22.  1917. 

44087.  CiTBUS  EXCELSA  Wester.     Rutacese.  Ximon  real 

A  tall,  thorny  Philippine  shrub  of  vigorous  growth  and  straggly  b^-  ' 
with   thick,   leathery  leaves  and  thin-skinned   smooth    fruits  up  t<^ 
inches  in  diameter,  with  very  juicy,  mildly  acid  pulp.     (Adapted  from  '' 
Philippine  Agricultural  Reviev,  firnt  quarter.  1915,  p.  22.\ 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  41714  for  further  description. 

44088.  Citrus  medica  nana  Wester.    Rutacece.  Dwarf  citr:- 

A  small  thorny  shrub,  rather  common  in  the  Philippines,  rarely  r' 
ceeding  2  meters  in  height,  being  probably  the  smallest  ^lecies  in  :l 
genus.  It  has  small,  sharp  spines ;  narrowly  oblong,  serrate  leaves  7  * 
11  cm.  long;  axillary  or  terminal,  rather  loose  cymes  of  white  flowf-- 
with  slight  purple  tinges  on  the  outside;  and  roundisUi  egg-sh^r- 
.smooth,  yellow  fruits  2^  inches  or  more  long,  with  grayish  to  gpe«L.^: 
acid,  rather  dry  pulp  containing  many  small  flattened,  smooth  ser^-" 
Tlie  Filipinos  eat  the  fruit,  but  it  is  too  dry  to  be  cultivated  for  tt 
flesh,  and  the  skin  is  too  thin  to  be  used  as  citron  peel.  (Adapted  fr  r 
the  Philippine  Afrricultural  Review,  first  quarter,  1913.  p.  19.) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  39581  for  further  description. 

44089.  CiTKUs  MEDICA  oik)rata  Wester.    Rutacese. 

Tihi-tihi.     A  small,  thorny  Philippine  shrub  about  8   feet  in  be:c'' 
with  rather  thick,  serrate  leaves,  white  flowers,  and  fruits  up  to  4  iDC^-* 
in  diameter,  with  somewhat  dry,  sharply  acid  pulp.     (Adapted  from  *" 
Philippine  Agricultural  Review,  first  quarter,  1915,  p.  iS.) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  41717  for  further  description. 
44000.  Genipa  amkricana  L.     Rubiaceic.  Genir. 

A  large   stately   tree,   native  of  the  American   Tropics,   growin;:  " 
feet  in  height,  with  dark-green  leaves  a  foot  or  more  long.    Tbe  ed;' 
fruits  are  about  the  size  of  an  orange.     (Adapted  from  note  of  D"^'' 
and  Popenoe^  April  IS^  1914-) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  37833  for  further  description. 

For  an  illustration  of  the  Brazilian  genipa,  see  Plate  III. 
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The  Imodon  Ash  of  Turkestan  (Fraxinus  potamophila, S.  P.  I.  No.  44132). 


During  his  eipcd I lioQ  lofhiiifseTurkcsIui,  Mr.  Ueyvrtook  Ib«  photogittph  reprodund  . 
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44901.  XJvARiA  RtJFA  (Danal)  DC.    Annonacese. 

Banauac.  A  much-branched  shrub  from  Java  with  a  stem  about  the 
diameter  of  a  man's  arm;  alternate,  elliptic-oblong,  acute  or  obtuse 
leaves  21  to  5  inches  long;  and  purplish  red,  solitary  flowers  about  an 
inch  wide.  The  oblong,  kidney-shaped,  red  fruits  about  11  inches  long, 
in  bunches  of  18  or  20,  contain  whitish,  scant.  Juicy,  aromatic,  subacid 
flesh  without  a  trace  of  sugar  and  containing  many  seeds.  (Adapted 
from  Blume,  Flora  Java,  Annonacew,  pp.  19^20,  pi,  ^,  and  from  the 
Philippine  Agricultural  Review,  vol.  6,  no.  7,  p.  321. ) 

44092.   Laurocerasus  acuminata  (Wall.)  Boemer.    ^Vmygdalacese. 
(Prunus  acuminata  Hook,  f.) 

From  DarJIling,  India.  Presented  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Cave,  curator,  Lloyd 
Botanic  Garden.    Received  January  29,  1917. 

**  Freshly  gathered  seed."     (Cave.) 

A  tree  30  to  40  feet  high,  found  in  the  temperate  portioiM  of  the  central 
and  eastern  Himalayas  at  elevations  of  from  4,000  to  7,000  feet.  The  slender 
branches  are  covered  with  flat,  smooth  leaves  4  to  7  inches  long  and  bear 
yellowish  white  flowers  a  quarter  to  one- third  of  an  inch  wide  in  many-flowered 
racemes.     (Adapted  from  Hooker ,  Flora  of  British  India,  vol.  2,  p.  S17.) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  41813  for  previous  introduction. 

4409S.  EucHiiAENA  MExiGAXA  Schrad.    PoacesB.  Teosinte. 

From  Zomba,  Nyasaland.  Presented  by  Mr.  J.  Stewart  J.  McCall,  Director 
of  Agriculture.    Received  January  30,  1917. 

"  Out  in  Nyasaland  I  find  this  a  most  valuable  forage  plant,  either  when  fed 
greea  to  cattle  or  as  hay.  I  consider  it  to  be  tlie  best  yielding  forage  plant  I 
have  yet  experimented  with,  and  I  believe  It  worthy  of  special  attention  in 
warm  districts."     ( McCall ) 

44094.  RoLLiNiA  Sp.    Annonaceae. 

From  Bogota,  Colombia.  Presented  by  Mr.  M.  T.  Dawe,  Director  of  Agri- 
culture and  Agricultural  Adviser  to  the  Government.  Received  February 
2.  1917. 

"A  shrub  of  the  tropical  parts  of  the  Department  of  Magdalena,  which 
affords  an  edible  orange-colored  fruit;  the  flesh  is  also  of  orange  color." 
(Daive.) 

44095.  Aleurites  fordii  Hemsl.    Euphorbiaceae.      Tung-oil  tree. 

Plants  grown  at  the  plant-introduction  field  stations  from  seed  received 
from  various  sources.     Numbered  for  convenience  in  distribution  in  1917. 

Plants  gi-own  under  Yarrow  Nos.  2157.  2158,  2159,  3.522,  and  Chico  No. 
16151.  / 

44096  to  44098. 

From  Amoy,  China.    Presented  by  Mr.  H.  Hoyle  Sink,  American  consul. 
Received  January  11,  1917. 
44006.  Andropogon  intebmedius  R.  Br.    Poaceee.  Grass. 

An  erect  grass,  with  rather  narrow  leaves  and  slender  spikes,  growing 
in  large  clumps  2  feet  or  more  in  height.    It  is  a  native  of  Australia, 
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whore  it  is  used  as  a  forage  grass.  It  is  readily  iiroimpitKl  ir-i  •_ 
roots.  (Adapted  from  Bentham  and  MueUer,  Flora  AuitnUeuk  fi 
5S1-5S2,  and  from  the  Agricultural  Qazetie^  New  South  Wakt,  iffitf  ^ 
1911) 

44007.  Abiuraxon  dbeviakistatus  Hack.    Poacese.  Gn& 

A  tall,  gracefal  grass  found  in  eastern  India  and  China,  with  ca'i- 
.V)  to  60  cm.  high  and  leaf  blades  up  to  2  inches  in  length  b}*  half  an  ii:  • 
in  width.  (Adapted  from  DeCandolle,  Monographia  Phaneroffsmfit^ 
vol  6,  pp.  S50S51,  18S9.) 

44098.  Cafriola  dactylon  ( L. )  Kuntze.    Poacese.  Berxnadi  gm' 

(Cynodon  dactylon  Pers.) 

A  pasture  and  lawn  grass  for  the  Southern  States ;  a  rather  var  i  - 
species. 

44099.  Saccharum  officin arum  L.    Poaceae.  Sugar  cane 

From  Cienfuegos,  Cuba.    Presented  by  Mr.  Robert  M.  Grey,  Harvard  F/ 
periment  Station.    Received  February  8,  1917. 

"  Harvard  No.  6301.    Seeds  of  one  of  my  hybrid  canes,  which  is  ver>  pr 
and  grormlnatps  freely  when  sown  in  the  oi>en  ground  here."     iG'rrtf.* 

44100.  Canarium  ambionense  Hochr.     Balsanieaoea?. 

From  Buitenzorg,  Java.    Presented  by  the  director,  Jardin  Botaniqoe   i 
ceived  February  3,  1917. 

This  beautiful  tree,  which  grows  to  a  height  of  about  90  feet  so  re?^:i 
Canarium  moluccanum  in  general  habit  and  in  the  leaves  that  the  tw.j 
scarcely  be  distinguished,  although  the  fruit  is  different  The  bark  is  sn 
and  white.  The  fruit  of  this  species  is  oblong,  pointed  at  both  ends,  wit* ' 
.in^los  shan>  towanl  the  ends  and  somewhat  flattened  toward  the  'm  : 
Tliis  tree  Is  found  in  the  island  of  Amboina,  Celebes.  (Adapted  from  B 
reutiner,  Plantac  Bogotienais  Exsiccatae,  p.  56.) 

"  The  seeds  are  eaten  as  a  table  nut,  and  an  emulsion  of  the  oil  exrr 
Iroin  the  seed  is  consdered  an  excellent  baby  food."     (Fairchild.) 

44101.  Canarium  ovatum  P^ngl.     Balsameacea?.  Pill  nut 

From  Camarines,  Philippine  Islands.     Presented  by  Dr.  E.  B.  On*  - 
dean,  College  of  Agriculture,  Los  Banos,  P.  I.    Received  Febroair  S.  -? 

A  tree,  native  of  the  Philippines,  with  compound  leaves  and  tAangutar  d 
containing  one  seed.    These  seeds  are  eaten  throughout  the  eastern  part  of 
world,  rind  from  them  is  extracted  an  oil  which  is  used  for  table  purpost^  ■ 
also  for  burning  in  lamps.    (Adapted  from  fWtes  of  H.  H,  Boyle,  asiUta^t 
vuliurist,  Manila,  P.  /.) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  3S372  for  further  distribution.  » 

44102.  Pyrus  communis  L.    MalacesB.  ^^~ 

From  Hamilton  City,  Calif.     Presented  by  Mr.  James  Mills.    ^^ 
January  18,  1917. 

"  Scions  from  an  old  pear  tree  that  was 'planted  by  the  Mission  Father?  -■ 
60  years  ago.    This  tree  has  not  shown  any  evidence  of  pear-bli?ht.  a''- 
i>lighted  trees  have  been  ffrowing  in    ts  vicinity."     (Prier  BtfffittJ 
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441  OS.  Heliaxthus  ANGusTiFOLius  L.    Asteracese.        Sunflower. 

Grown  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  Ghico,  Calif.,  from  seed 
collected  by  Dr.  Darid  Griffiths,    Numbered  February  13,  1917. 

"This  native  sunflo\vt»r  is  said  to  occur  from  New  Jersey  to  Florida  and 
westward  to  Texas.  It  attracted  the  collector's  attention  in  a  native  condition 
on  the  prairies  of  Arkansas,  where  It  grows  most  luxuriantly.  There  are  sev- 
eral characteristics  which  adapt  it  to  ornamental  uses:  The  general  habit  of 
the  plant  is  pleasing;  it  has  a  small  flower  with  long,  graceful  rays;  the  foliage 
is  narrow,  long,  drooping,  and  glossy;  the  main  steam  and  each  of  its  branches 
are  long,  graceful  peduncles;  but,  best  of  all,  it  will  cut  and  come  up  again 
4in<l  is  perennial  in  habit.  These  characteristics  make  this  plant  valuable  for 
tall  massing  effects,  like  the  cosmos,  as  well  as  for  cutting  purposes.  Tli<* 
seed  distributed  this  season  is  from  a  single  variety  of  this  very  variable  and 
widely  distributeil  species.  Many  other  forms  exist,  and  doubtless  In  the 
liands  of  horticulturists  it  will  be  found  capable  of  much  improvement.  Some 
of  its  varieties  are  bushy,  and  all  can  be  pinched  back  to  a  bushy  form." 
{OHfflths.) 

44104.  Persea  AMERICANA  Mill.    Lauraceie.  Avocado. 

(P.  gratissima  Gaertn.  f.) 

From  Honolulu,  Hawaii.     Cuttings  presented  by  Mr.  Donald  Maclntyre, 
Moanalua  Gardens.    Received  February  8,  1917. 

**  Moanalua.  A  chance  seedling  19  years  of  aj^e  growing  on  the  estate  of 
Hon.  S.  M.  Damon,  Moanalua.  Form  pyriform ;  size  small  to  medium ;  cavity 
flaring,  deep;  stem  somewhat  short,  rather  thick;  surface  undulating,  hard, 
coriaceous  and  slightly  pitted ;  color  dark  green  with  medium  abundant  small 
irregular-shaped  yellowish  dots;  apex  a  mere  dot;  skin  medium  thick,  separat- 
ing readily  from  the  pulp;  flesh  yellowish  in  color,  running  into  green  at  the 
rind,  fine  grained,  melting  and  somewhat  buttery,  70  per  cent  of  the  fruit;  seed 
metlium  large,  conicnl,  fitting  tightly  in  the  seed  cavity ;  flavor  rich  and  nutty. 
Season,  July  to  September.  The  tree  is  very  vigorous.  Height,  30  feet,  spread 
25  feet."     {Hawaii  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  No.  25,  p.  4S.) 

"  Moanalua,  the  round  variety.  This  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  bud,  and  all  the 
plants  we  have  have  been  inarched.  A  good  avocado,  one  of  our  best,  it  is  a 
late  variety,  however,  and  on  that  account  might  not  be  as  suitable  for  the 
climate  of  Florida  as  some  of  the  early  kinds."    (Maclntyre.) 

44105  to  44107.  Trifolium  pratense  L.     FabacesD.       Red  clover. 

From  Denmark.     Presented  by  Mr.  H.  Hertel,  Danish  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  Copenhagen.    Received  February  8,  1917. 

44105.  "  Tystofte  No.  71,  an  early  red  clover.  Furnished  by  the  experi- 
mental station  at  Tystofte,  near  TJaereby  on  Sealand.  The  seed  rais- 
ing of  early  red  clover  in  general  is.  at  the  present  time,  sparse  here  in 
Denmark,  where  favorable  conditions  for  the  fecundations  are  lacking. 

**  For  further  Information,  see  the  70th  .Beretning  fra  Statens  For- 
s0gsvirksc)mhed  i  IMantekultur.  page  216."     (Ifrrtel.) 

44106.  '*  Tystofte  No.  ST.  a  late  clover.  Furnished  by  the  experimental 
Stat  on  at  Tystofte.  near  Tjaeroby  on  Sealand.  This  is  a  new  form, 
obtainable  so  far  only  in  small  quantities. 

"  For  further  information,  see  the  9r)tli  Beretning  fra  Statens  For- 
s0gsvirksomlic(l  i  riantoknltiir,  page  »'^92."     (IlcrtcJ.) 
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44107.  **  Hersnap,  n  late  red  clover.  Furnished  by  tbe  seed-raij.:-' 
society  (Danske  LandboforeDingers  Fr0for8ynins),  Roskilde.  Ti)>  > 
the  best  species,  being  used  largely  at  the  present  time. 

•*  For  further  information,  see  the  QTith  Beretning  fni  Statr-c?  r  r 
s0gsvirksonih(>d  i  IMnntckultur,  irnge  392.**     {IfcrtvD 


44108.  DiosPYRos  KAKi  L.  f.    DiosypracesB. 

From  Kioshan,  Honan,  China.    Cuttings  presented  by  Dr.  Nathanae!  Ff>^' - 
American  Lutheran  Mission.    Received  January  22,  1917. 

"  The  Honan  red  persimmon  is  of  a  size  like  that  of  the  average  tDmatiNti: 
were  it  not  for  the  large  stiff  calyx  would  be  almost  indistlnguisbable  from  t*> 
Commonly,  no  seeds  occur,  but  sonic  have  aj?  many  as  four  or  five.  The u-' 
is  sweet  almost  to  a  fault,  with  no  suggestion  of  pucker  unless  the  <>^>rt- :« 
oaten.    The  Juice  leaves  a  permanent  stain  in  linen."     (Fedde.) 

44109.  Saccharum  OFFiciNARUM  L.    Poacese.  Sugarcane 

From  Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  Cuba.    Presented  by  Mr.  .T.  T.  CrawKv.  : 
rector,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.    Receive<l  Febnihry  V2.  IMT 

**Demerara  7^." 

44110.  Carica  PAPAYA  L.    Papayacea*.  P^wya. 

From  BrooksvlUe,  Fla.     Presented  by  Mr.  James  .TenninpP.  thnwidi  M- 
J.  E.  Morrow.    Received  February  12,  1917. 
"  Seeds  of  a  small-fruited  highly  flavored  papaya.     This  tre«»  seem*^  *«•  - 
unusually  hardy  and  to  endure  considerable  frost.     Ripe  fniit  pithpre*!  t^-^ 
tree  on  February  5,  1917."     (i/orroti?.) 

44111  and  44112.  Carica  papaya  L.    Papayaceae.  Papaya. 

From  Pago  Pago,  American  Samoa.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  M.  PMver.  :  • 
ernor.    Received  February  12,  1917. 

44111.  *'EH  faflne.    Native  of  Samoa."     (Poyer.) 

44112.  **/;'«*  pa/flf/1.    Introduced  in  Samoa."    (Poya-.) 

44113  and  44114. 

From  El  Coyolar,  Costa  Rica.     I»resented  by  Mr.  Carlos  Wercklf    K^ 
ceived  January  29,  1917. 

44113.  Aeschynomene  sp.    B^abacese. 

Yellow  sensitira.    Soe  S.  F.  I.  No.  44040  for  previous  introducmm  ti 
description. 

44114.  CoccoLOBis  uviFERA  Ia    Polygonaccfip. 

'*  JaiTa.  Dense,  small  tree,  w'th  small  very  light-green  leaves.  .V  ^^ 
plum ;  seed  one- third  to  two-flfths  of  the  whole  fruit,  subacid.  H 
climate."     ( Werckl& ) 

44115.   LYCoPERsia)N  esculentum  Mill.    Solanacese.        Tomato 

From  Lima,  Peru.     Presented  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Wright,  at  the  reqtte>t  '^f  >■' 
W.  G.  Bixby,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.    Received  February  16, 1917. 
*' Tom  ate  silrestrc/' 
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441 16.  Ficus  PADiFOLiA  H.  B.  K.    Moracese. 

From  El  Coyolar,  Costa  Rica.    Presented  by  Mr.  Carlos  Werckl^.    Re<*eived 
January  29,  1917.     • 

**  This  tree  differs  completely  from  the  rest  of  the  genus  in  its  superb  form. 
It  is  very  large  and  very  dense  and  of  an  exceptionally  beautiful  color.  It  is 
evergreen,  while  nearly  all  the  other  species  are  bare  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  during  the  dry  season.  The  fruit  is  apparently  very  much  liked  by  birds, 
and  the  trees  are  always  full  of  little  parrots.  Plant  in  fibrous  fern  peat  or  in 
turf  with  a  little  old  mortar  (ground)  and  a  little  charcoal  dust  or  in  common 
vegetable  peat  with  ground  mortar  (sand  and  lime)  and  charcoal  dust.'* 
(Werckl4.) 

44117.  Ltcx)per8icon  ESouLENTUM  Mill.    Solanacese.  Tomato. 

From  Lima,  Peru.    Presented  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Wright,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
W.  G.  Bixby,  Brooklyn,  N.  T.    Received  February  16,  1917. 

•*  Cultivated  Peruvian  tomato  from  Lurin  Valley."     (Wright.) 

44118.  Rhtnchosia  sp.    Fabacese. 

From  Bl  (>>yolar,  Ckwta  Rica.     Presented  by  Mr.  Carlos  WcM'cklC*.     Re- 
ceived January  29,  1917. 

** Yellow  retcik.  A  small  blooming  annual  forage  plant,  growing  now  in  the 
dry  season,  while  the  yellow  9en9itiva  [S.  P.  I.  No.  44113]  is  completely  drie<l. 
After  the  yellow  sensitiva,  our  best  soil  enricher."     (Werckld.) 

44119.  PsYCHOTMA  BACTERIOPHIL.A  Valet.    KubiacesB. 

From  Buitenzorg,  Java.     Roots  presented  by  Mr.  P.  J.  R.  Cramer,  ciilef. 
Plant  Breeding  Station.    Received  February  14,  1917. 

A  shrub,  2  to  3  meters  high,  native  of  the  Ck)moro  Islands,  Madagascar.  Tlio 
elliptic  or  ovate-oblong,  fleshy,  dark-green  leaves  are  short  petioled  and  usually 
tliickly  covered  with  little  tubercles  formed  by  bacteria.  The  greenish  white 
iiowers  are  in  numerous  dense  thyrses  up  to  3  inches  long,  and  the  fru't«<  are 
"-'ubglobular  drupes  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  (Adapted  from 
yaleton,  Toones  Bogorienses,  vol.  5,  pi  271.) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  44295  in  this  inventory  for  notes  on  tlieso  i>ncterlnl  leaf 
nodules    in    the   Rubiaceflp. 

44120  to  44122.   Chayota  kdtti.is  Jacquiii.    Cuciirbitace». 

(Sechium  edule  Swartz.)  Chayote. 

From  Funchal.  Made'ra.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Blandy.    UiH'eived  Fel>rii- 
ary  12,  1917. 

"PipineUa  or  rhu-chu:'    (Blandy,) 

44120.  Large  smooth  green.  44122.  I.arjro  sniootli  wliitt*. 

44121.  Medium  spiny  green. 

44123  to  44126. 

From  Cairo,  Egypt.     Presented  by  the  director.  Horticultural  Division, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Oizeh  Branch.    Received  January  5,  1917. 

44128.  Cassia  bicapsularis  L.    Ciesalpiniaceffi. 

A  shrub,  found  throughout  tropical  and  subtropical   South  America 
and  cultivated  in  tropical  Asia,  2  to  3.5  meters  high,  with  compound 
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leaves  up  to  9  cm.  long,  yellow  flowers,  and  curved  or  straight  r**.>  "• 
to  15  cm.  long  by  1.5  cm.  wide.    In  Porto  Rico  this  sbrub  is  knowc  ! 
the  native  names  of  sen  del  pais  and  hofa  de  sen.     (Adapted  fron.  f* 
kins.  Contributions  frwn  the  National  Herbarium,  vol.  10,  p.  15Sj 

44124.  Crotalaria  juncea  L.     Fabacere.  Snnn  he-; 

An  erect  yellow-flowered  annual.  4  to  5  feet  high,  native  of  tr<9:-i 
Asia  generally  and  commonly  occurring  in  the  dry  region  of  Ceylon.  I' 
is  cultivated  »n  many  places  in  India  and  also  in  nortliern  CVylor.    •• 
the  sake  of  the  strong  and  useful  fiber  obtained  from  the  stems.   TL^ 
fiber  is  used  in  India  for  making  coarse  canvas,  cordage,  and  fish;:. 
nets,  and  an  average  yield  is  about  640  pounds  an  acre.    A  ligbt,  r. 
soil  is  considered  best  for  growing  this  plant,  although  with  cultlvat  >. 
It  may  be  grown  on  almost  any  soil.     (Adapted  from  MacmiUnn,  }{'•*• 
book  of  Tropical  Gardening  and  Planting,  pp.  5.^9-^50. ) 

44125.  Glycosmis  sp.    Rutacea. 

Received  as  Glycosmis  pleiogyne  for  which  no  place  of  publicatiur.  i. 
been  found.    This  is  probably  merely  a  garden  name  for  a  form  ot 
pentaphylla,  a  small  spineless  shrub  with  dark-green  glossy  leaves.  ?t  j 
fragrant  white  flowers,  and  translucent  pinkish  berries. 

44126.  WioANDiA  rRKNS  (Ruiz  and  Pav.)  H.  B.  K.    Hydrophyllac^f* 

A   tall,   coarse,   woody    pcreimial,    from    the   mountainous  regioE"^ 
Mexico,  with  ovate,  rusty  liairy  leaves,  one-sided  spikes  of  violet  flow^^^ 
and   densely  hairy  capsules.     Propagation   is   generally   by  seed    I: 
chief  value  of  wigandias  is  as  foliage  plants  for  subtropical  bedOh. 
they  can  not  endure  frost.     (Adapted  from  Bailc]/,  Standard  Cwfor 
of  Horticulture,  rol.  .),  p.  1971.) 

44127. JD AVIDIA  INVOLUCRATA  viLMORixiANA    (Dode)   Homsl.    C 
naceae. 

From  Paris,   France.     Presentetl  by  Vilmorin-Andrieux  &   Co.     K***"* 
February  10,  1917. 

A   western   (vhlnese   tree,   40  to   50  feet  high,   with   alternate,  hrisht-r*- 
ovate,  coarsely  serrate  leaves  2  to  4|  inches  long  and  inconspicuous  tl*-^-  * 
in  terminal,  globular  heads  about  an  inch  long.    In  the  British  Isles  ti  i^  *'■* 
is  quite  hardy,  and  though  it  can  be  propagated  by  cuttings  the  plants  ra.-* 
from  seeds  show  the  greatest  vigor.     (Adapted  from  Curtis^s  Botanical  M  ' 
zine,  vol.  1S8,  p.  8^^S2.) 

44128.    Solan UM  sp.    Solanacese.  Wildpota:: 

From  Ciudad  I^erdo,  Durango,  Mexico.     Tubers  presente*!  by  Dr.  TM^'- 
Chaffey,  through  Dr.  J.  N.  Rose,  United  States  National  Museum,    ! 
ceved  February  20.  1917. 

"  I  have  often  heard  of  these  native  potatoes,  but  until  now  have  imt  ^ 
them.     I  i)rosunie  that  you  already  know  tliem,  but  I  think  that  sonietiin*^ 
fresh  lot  may  ho  useful  to  cross  with  the  cultivated  varieties  to  produ  - 
l>os.sible    a  stoelv   more  n^sistnnt   to  the  ills  that  potatoes  may  Xw  pri>r.» 
(Chaff  ('!/.) 
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44129.  Datura  discx)lor  Bernh.    SolanacesB. 

From  Bard,  Calif.  Presented  by  Mr.  0.  E.  Peterson,  Yuma  Experiment 
Farm.    Received  February  12,  1917. 

A  low,  somewhat  hairy,  annual  herb,  found  in  Colorado,  Arizon£i,  and  south- 
eastern California.  It  has  more  or  less  deeply  toothed  leaves  and  purplish 
white  flowers  2  or  3  inches  long.  The  thicklsh  seeds  are  dark  colored  with 
wrinkled  or  pitted  crustaceous  coats.  (Adapted  from  Ch'ay,  Synoptical  Flora 
of  North  America,  vol,  2,  p.  2J^0.) 

44130.  DiospYRos  EBENASTER  Retz.    DiospyracesB.     Black  sapote. 

From  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Presented  by  Mr.  Gerrit  P.  Wilder.  Received 
February  12,  1917. 

An  ornamental  Mexican  tree  with  oblong-oval  glossy  leaves  about  4  inches 
lon^  and  light-green  edible  fruits  up  to  4  inches  in  diameter  with  very  dark- 
brown  sweetish  pulp.  (Adapted  from  note  of  Wilson  Popenoe,  under  8,  P.  I. 
No.  S9719,'which  see  for  further  description.) 

44131.  HiBiscADELPHus  GiFFARDiANus  Kock.    MalvacesB. 

From  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Presented  by  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Rock,  College  of 
Hawaii.    Received  February  13,  1917. 

A  rather  low  Hawaiian  tree  with  an  inclined  trunk  about  a  foot  in  diameter, 
deep  magenta  flowers,  and  large  yellowish  capsules.  (Adapted  from  Rock, 
Indigenous  Trees  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  p.  299,) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  42879  for  further  description. 

44132  to  44134.  Fraxinus  potamophila  Herd.    Oleaceae.        Ash. 

From  Kashgar,  Chinese  Turkestan.  Presented  by  Mr.  George  MacCartney, 
British  consul  general,  through  Mr.  Walter  Hines  Page,  ambassador, 
London.    Received  February  15,  1917. 

"  Imodon.  The  consul  general  states  that,  so  far  as  he  is  aware,  there  is 
no  special  difference  of  climate  or  soil  between  Kashgar  or  Khotan,  nor  is 
there  any  difference  in  the  ash  trees  of  these  two  places.**     {Pa(t€,) 

44132.  "  Package  No.  1.  Seeds  gathered  at  Kashgar.' 

44133.  "  Package  No.  2.  Seeds  gathered  at  Kashgar.* 

44134.  '*  Package  No.  3.  Seeds  gathered  at  Kashgar.* 
See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  30414  and  30652  for  previous  introductions. 

For  an  illustration  of  the  Imodon  ash,  see  Plate  IV. 

44135  to  44142. 

From  the  Philippine  Islands.  Presented  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Wester,  through 
Mr.  Adn.  Hernandez,  director,  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Manila.  Received 
February  8, 1917. 

44135.  Cabica  papaya  L.    Papayacese.  Papaya. 
"  Grown  in  Luzon  Province.'* 

44136.  CiTBUS  LiMETTA  ABOMATicA  Wcstcr.    Rutaccffi. 

Dalayap.     "  No.  741.    Grown  in  Luzon  Province." 

A  spiny  Philippine  shrub  collected  at  Palawan,  with  slender  willowy 
branches,   dull-green   ovate-elliptic   serrate   leaves  up   to   10   cm.   long, 
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purplish  white  flowew  borne  singly  or  in  terminal  of  axillary  cymes, 
and  roundish,  smooth,  lemon-yellow  fruits  5  cm.  long  with  thin  skin, 
pale^green,  juicy,  sharply  acid  pulp,  and  very  numerous  small  seeds. 
(Adapted  from  the  Philippine  Agricultural  Review,  first  quarter,  1915, 
p.  25.) 

44137  and  44138.  Citrus  medica  nana  Wester.    Rutacese. 

Dwarf  citron. 

A  small  thorny  shrub,  collected  at  Cebu,  rather  common  in  the 
Philippines,  with  loose  cymes  of  purplish  white  flowers  and  roundish 
egg-shaped,  smooth,  yellow  fruits  21  inches  or  more  long.  (Adapted 
from  the  PhiUppine  Agricultural  Review^  first  quarter,  1915,  p.  ZS.) 

44137.  "  No.  27.  Grown  in  Luzon  Province." 

44138.  "  No.  2384.  Grown  in  Luzon  Province." 

44139.  Citrus  medica  odorata  Wester.    Rutaces. 
Tihi-tihi,    "  Grown  in  Luzon  Province." 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  41717  and  44089  for  further  description. 

44140.  Citrus  mitis  Blanco.    Rutaceie.  GalamondiiL 

"  No.  2534.  Grown  in  Luzon  Province." 

A  small,  somewhat  spiny  Phirpplne  tree,  4  to  6  meters  high,  with 
oblong  elliptic  leaves  up  to  9  cm.  long,  axillary,  usually  solitary,  white 
fragrant  flowers  21  mm.  wide,  and  globular,  orange-yellow,  smooth,  thin- 
skinned  fruits  2  to  4  cm.  long,  with  orange-colored,  acid,  juicy  pulp  con- 
taining large,  smooth  seeds.  The  calamondin,  both  wild  and  oiltivated, 
is  widely  distributed  in  the  Philippines,  and  tlie  trees  are  nearly  always 
very  prolific.  (Adapted  from  the  Philippine  Agricultural  Review,  first 
quarter,  1915,  pp.  12-13.) 

"  This  is  now  widely  distributed  in  Florida,  under  the  incorrect  name 
of  Panama  orange,  from  early  distributions  of  S.  P.  I.  No.  2886,  which 
came  from  Panama."     (Fairchild.) 

44141.  Pennisetum  ciliare  (L.)  Link.    Poacese.  Grass. 
(P.  cenchroides  Rich.) 

A  low,  spreading,  perennial  grass  with  short  spikes. 

44142.  Carica  papaya  L.    Papayacese.  Papaya. 
"  Grown  in  Cavite  Province." 

44143.  Aeschynomene  sp.    Fabacese. 

From  El  Coyolar,  Costa  Rica.    Presented  by  Mr.  Carlos  Werckl§.    Received 
February  14,  1917. 

"  Yellow  sensitiva.    Best  soil  improver;  not  troublesome.    Hand-picked  seed; 
free  from  weeds."     iWerckUi.) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  44040  and  44113  for  previous  introductions  and  descrip- 
tion. 

44144.  Stizolobium  nivt^um  (Roxb.)  Kuntze.    Fabaceae. 

Velvet  bean. 

From  Mowbray,  Cape  Province,  South  Africa.    Purchased  from  Messrs.  C 
Starke  &  Co.    Received  February  14,  1917. 

KudU'Laing  bean,  said  to  be  a  hybrid  velvet  bean. 
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44146  to  44161. 

From  China.     Seeds  collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Ex- 
plorer for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  February  9,  1917. 

44145.  Pyrus  U8SUSIENSI8  Maxim.    Malaceee.  Fear. 

"  (No.  126b.  Peking,  China,  December  29,  1916.)  Twelve  large  and 
twelve  small  specimens  of  the  Peking  white  pear,  Pai  W,  some  with  and 
others  without  calyx."     (Meyer,) 

Received  as  Pyruah  simonii,  which  is  now  referred  by  Mr.  Rehder  to 
P,  ussuriensis, 

44146.  Pybus  lindleyi  Rehder.    Malacese.  Fear. 
(P.  sinensis  Lindl.) 

"(No.  127b.  Peking,  China,  December  19,  1916.)  Hung  lisiao  li, 
meaning  '  red  smile  pear.'  A  remarkable  pear  of  apple  shape,  with  a 
bright-red  blush  on  one  side,  while  the  other  side  Is  yellowish,  often 
tinged  with  green;  meat  sour  and  hard;  calyx  deciduous;  peduncle 
long.  A  very  good  keeper  and  shipper.  Of  value  in  breeding  experi- 
ments.   Scions  sent  under  No.  1266  [S.  P.  I.  No.  44164]."     {Meyer."^ 

44147.  Pybus  ussuuensis  Maxim.    Malacese.  Fear. 

"(No.  128b.  Tsunhwachow,  Chihli  Province,  China,  December  9, 
1916.)  Specimens  of  the  'big  sour  pear,*  Ta  suan  U,  showing  size 
and  persistency  of  calyx.  Scions  sent  under  No.  1272  [S.  P.  I.  No^ 
44169]."     {Meyer,) 

44148.  Pybus  ussuriensis  Maxim.    Malacese.  Fear. 
"(No.    129b.    Tsunhwachow,    Chihli    Province,    China,    December    9,. 

1916.)     Specimens  of  the  *  eight  li  fragrant  pear,'  Pa  li  hsiang  li.    Notice 
persistent  calyx,  short  peduncle,  and  flue  aroma."     (Meyer.) 

44149.  PicEA  MEYEBi  Rchd.  and  Wils.    Pinacese.  Spruce. 

"(No.  133b.  Shinglungshan,  Chihli  Province,  China,  December  3,. 
1916.)     A  tall-growing  spruce,  often  having  bluish  needles."     (Meyer.} 

"  This  quadrangular-leaved  spruce  is  characterized  by  its  hairy  shoots, 
curved  nonpungent  leaves,  and  medium-sized  symmetrical  cones  with 
rounded  or  truncate  scales.  It  is  most  closely  related  to  Picea  gemmata 
Rehd.  and  Wils.,  which  has  similarly  hairy  shoots,  more  densely  hairy 
buds,  very  pungent  leaves,  and  larger  cones  with  much  broader  scales. 
It  is  also  related  to  P.  asperata  Masters,  which  has  paler,  more  yellow, 
less  pubescent  shoots,  slightly  pungent  leaves,  larger  cones  with  rhombic 
scales  paler  in  color,  and  winter  buds  with  more  loosely  appressed  and 
more  recurved  scales.  The  shoots  in  P.  meyeri  show  great  variation 
in  degree  of  pubescence,  and  this  is  not  constant  from  year  to  year 
on  the  same  branch.  One  year  a  shoot  may  be  densely  pubescent  and 
the  next  year  the  new  shoot  on  the  same  branch  almost  glabrous." 
(Sargent,  Plantae  Wilsonianae,  vol.  2,  p.  28-29.) 

44150.  Pybus  ussubiensis  Moxim.    MalacejB.  Fear. 

"(No.  2354a..  Malanyu,  Chihli  Province,  China,  December  7,  1916.) 
Ta  tziSi  hsicmg  li,  meaning  'Tartar  fragrant  pear.'  A  small  variety  of 
Chinese  pear,  of  globose  form,  having  a  persistent  calyx  and  a  short 
peduncle ;  color  greenish ;  flesh  of  aromatic,  pleasant  tart  flavor  becom- 
ing melting  in  December.  This  pear  possibly  may  prove  to  be  immune 
to  pear-blight"     (Meyer.) 
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44151.  Pybus  USSUBIEI7BIS  Maxim.    Malacese.  Pesr^ 

"(No.  2355a.  Malanyu,  Chihli  Province,  China,  December  7,  1916.) 
Suan  1%  meaning  *  sour  pear.'  A  medium-sized  Cliliiese  pear  of  globose 
form  and  of  green  color.  Calyx  persistent,  lengtli  of  peduncle  varies 
considerably  in  different  specimens.  Flesh  somewhat  gritty  and  quite 
sour.  This  pear  can  not  be  eaten  raw  except  when  it  has  been  once 
frozen,  after  which  it  becomes  melting.  By  cooking  them,  however,  a 
sour  sauce  can  be  obtained,  which  missionaries  find  acceptable  as  a 
substitute  for  sour  apple  sauce.  Possibly  this  pear  also  may  be  found 
to  be  resistant  to  pear-blight."     (Meyer.) 

44152  to  44156.   Saccharum  ofticinarum  L.    Poacese. 


From  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  British  West  Indies.  Seeds  presented  by  Mr. 
John  R.  Bovell,  Superintendent  of  Agriculture.  Btecelved  February  17, 
1917. 

44152.  "  B.  H.  10  (12).  One  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  of  all  the  sugar- 
cane seedlings  I  have  as  yet  grown.  The  average  sucrose  content  of 
this  cane  for  three  years  was  2.33  pounds  per  gallon."*    (BoveJI.) 

44153.  "Ba.  6032."  44155.  "B-7ie&.'" 

44154.  "  Ba.  7924."  44156.  "  B-^308.'^ 

44157  to  44162.   Saccharum  officinarum  L.    Poace». 


From  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  British  West  Indies.  Cuttings  presented  by 
Mr.  John  R.  Bovell,  Superintendent  of  Agriculture.  Received  February 
17,  1917. 

44157.  "B-6450." 
4415a  "B-7169." 

44159.  "  B.  H.  10  (12)."    See  S.  P.  I.  No.  44152. 

44160.  "  Ba.  2471." 

44161.  "  Ba.  6032."    See  S.  P.  I.  No.  44153. 

44162.  "  Ba.  7924."    See  S.  P.  I.  No.  44154. 

44163  to  44174. 

From  China.  Cuttings  collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Ex- 
plorer for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  F^ruary  9,  1917. 

44163.  Pybus  xjssusiensis  Maxim.    Malacese.  Pear. 
"(No.  1265.     Maoshan,  near  Malanyu,  Chihli  Province,  December  8, 

1916.)" 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  44151  for  description. 

44164  to  44168.  Pybus  lindleyi  Rehder.    Malacese.  Pear. 

(P.  sinensis  Lindl.) 

44164.  "(No.  1266.    Maoshan,  near  Malanyu,  Chihli  Province,  Decem- 
ber 8,  1916.)" 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  44146  for  description.    Seeds  were  received  mider 
No.  127b  [S.  P.  I.  No.  44146]. 
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14163  to  44174— Continued. 

44165.  "(No.  1267.  Maoshan,  near  Malanyu,  Chihll  Province,  Decem- 
ber 8,  1916.)  Fo  Vien  hsi  K,  meaning  'Emperor's  beloved  pear/ 
A  medium-sized  pear  of  somewhat  compressed  shape,  yellow  at  the 
base  and  russet-brown  toward  the  peduncle,  calyx  deciduous, 
peduncle  medium  long,-  flesh  hard,  but  Juicy  and  sweet.  A  good 
keeper  and  shipper.    Of  value  In  breeding  experiments."     {Meyer,) 

44166.  "(No.  1268.  Maoshan,  near  Malanyu,  Chihli  Province,  Decem- 
ber 8, 1916. )  Ma  liy  meaning  '  dotted  pear.'  A  medium  large  pear 
of  waxy  yellow  color,  with  little  dots  scattered  over  the  skin, 
especially  near  the  peduncle.  Flesh  hard,  sweet,  and  a  trifle 
coarse;  calyx  deciduous.  Of  value  in  breeding  experiments." 
(Meyer.) 

44167.  "(No.  1269.  Maoshan,  near  Malanyu,  Chihli  Province,  Decem- 
ber 8,  1916.)  Chin  JiHng  mi  24,  meaning  '  golden  star  honey  pear.* 
A  rather  small  pear,  of  canary-yellow  cc^or;  flesh  hard,  but  juicy 
and  sweet;  a  good  keeper.  Some  specimens  have  well-developed 
persistent  calyxes,  while  in  others  they  are  absent ;  peduncles  long. 
Of  value  in  breeding  experiments."     (Meyer.) 

44168.  "(No.  1270.  Maoshan,  near  Malanyu,  Chihll  Province,  Decem- 
ber 8,  1916.)  Tz'a  li,  meaning  'pointed  pear.*  An  interesting 
pear,  of  medium-large  size  and  a  tublike  shape;  color  yellow  with 
rosy  red  blush ;  meat  flrm,  juicy,  sweet,  and  of  good  flavor ;  a  good 
keeper  and  of  very  attractive  appearance.  Of  value  In  breeding 
exi)erlments.**     (Meyer.) 

44169.  Pykus  ussuriensis  Maxim.    Malacese.  Pear. 

"(No.  1272.  Lowanyu,  near  Tsunhwachow,  Chihll  Province,  December 
8,  1916.)  Ta  8uan  U,  meaning  'big  sour  pear.*  An  Improved  form  of 
sour  pear,  being  larger  and  juicier  than  No.  2355a  [S.  P.  I.  No.  44151]. 
Otherwise  the  same  remarks  apply  to  it"    (Meyer.) 

44170  to  44174.  Ptbus  ltndleyi  Rehder.    Malacese.  Pear. 

(P.  sinensis  Lindl.) 

44170.  "(No.  1273.  I^wanyu,  near  Tsunhwachow,  Chihll  Province, 
December  8,  1916).    Ts*u  W,  meaning  *  pointed  pear.*  ** 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  44168  for  description. 

44171.  "(No.  1274.  Lowanyu,  near  Tsunhwachow,  Chihll  Province, 
December  8,  1916.)  J?  H,  meaning  'goose  pear.*  An  elongated, 
yellow  pear,  ripening  in  September  and  not  possessing  keeping 
qualities.    Of  value  in  breeding  experiments.**     (Meyer.) 

44172.  "(No.  1276.  Lowanyu,  near  Tsunhwachow,  Chihli  Province. 
December  8, 1916.)  P*in  ti  chHu  pal  /?,  meaning  *  applelike  autumn 
white  pear.*  A  variety  of  pear  said  to  be  flat,  apple  shaped,  with  a 
broad  base;  of  yellow  color.    Possesses  keeping  qualities.**  (Meyer.) 

44173.  "(No.  1277.  Lowanyu,  near  Tsunhwachow,  Chihll  Province, 
December  8,  1916.)  Chien  ti  chHu  pai  W,  meaning  *  pointed-base 
autumn  white  pear.*  A  variety  of  pear  said  to  be  like  No.  1276 
[S.  P.  I.  No.  44172],  but  having  a  tapering  base.**     (Meyer.) 

44174.  "(No.  1278.  Lowanyu,  near  Tsunhwachow,  Chihll  Province. 
December  8.  1916.)" 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  44167  for  description. 
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44175  and  44176. 

From  China.     Roots  collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Ex- 
plorer for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  February  9,  1917. 

44175.  Ibis  dichotoma  Pall.    Irldacete. 

"(No.  1280.  Near  Malanyu,  Chihli  Province,  November  24,  1916.)  An 
iris  found  amidst  stony  debris  on  a  liiUside;  apparently  of  very  low 
growth."    (Meyer,) 

44176.  Pyrus  ussurienbis  Maxim.    Malacese.  Pear. 

"(No.  1281.    Shinglungshan,  Chihli  Province,  December  3  and  4. 1916.) 
A  variety  of  pear,  small  In  size,  flattened,  apple  shaped,  of  russet-yellow 
color,  occasionally  with  a  slight  blush  covered  with  many  small  dots. 
Calyx  persistent,  peduncle  short.    Becomes  soft  in  early  winter  and  has 
a  very  pleasant  tart  flavor."     (Meyer.) 

44177.  Amygdalus  nana  X  pebsica.    Amygdalacese. 

Hybrid  peach. 

From  Excelsior,  Minn.    Cuttings  presented  by  Mr.  Charles  Haralson,  super- 
intendent, Fruit  Breeding  Farm.    Received  February  23,  1917. 

"A  hybrid  between  Amygdalus  nana  and  the  Bokhara  No.  3  peach.  This 
hybrid  grows  to  about  8  feet  on  Prunua  americana  stock,  is  perfectly  hardy, 
and  Is  the  best  bloomer  in  the  spring  of  all  the  stone  fruits.  The  tree  produced 
an  abundance  of  pink  blossoms,  larger  than  Amygdalus  nana,  but  has  never 
borne  any  fruit.  The  foliage  is  glossy  dark  green  and  stays  on  until  tlie  frost 
gets  it  in  the  fall."     (Haralson,) 

44178  to  44180. 

From  Seharunpur,  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Hartless,  superintendent. 
Government  Botanic  Gardens.    Received  February  14,  1917. 

44178.  Amaranthus  paniculatus  L.    Amaranthacese.  Amaranth. 

Seeds  secured  from  the  Director  of  Agriculture,  Kashmir. 

A  tall,  handsome  plant,  4  to  6  feet  high,  cultivated  in  eastern  and 
western  Asia  and  Africa.  The  lance-elliptic  leaves  are  2  to  6  Inches  long» 
and  the  numerous  flowers  are  borne  in  dense  red  or  gold-colored  spikes. 
The  subglobose  seeds  are  white,  red,  or  black,  and  because  of  their 
farinaceous  nature  form  the  staple  food  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
hill  tribes  in  many  parts  of  India,  where  the  plant  is  known  as  rdfgira. 
(Adapted  from  Cooke,  Flora  of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  vol.  2,  p. 
^89. ) 

44179.  Myricabia  oebmanica  (L.)  Desv.    Tamaricacefle. 

A  shrub,  6  to  8  feet  high,  related  to  Tamarix,  found  throughout  most 
parts  of  Europe  and  the  Himalayas.  The  flowers  are  pink  and  are  borne 
in  spikes.  (Adapted  from  Lindley,  Treasury  of  Botany,  vol,  2,  p.  770.} 
See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  39630  for  further  description. 

44180.  Trachycarpus  takil  Beccari.    Phcenicaceae.  Palm. 

*'  A  further  supply  that  I  have  Just  received  from  the  original  habitat,** 
(Hartless.) 

•*A  palm  from  Mount  Takil,  Himalaya,  closely  related  to  Trachy- 
carpus martiana.'*     (Note  of  ^.  C.  Hartless,  February  1,  1910.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  41871  for  previous  introduction. 
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^4181  to  44183. 

From  the  Philippine  Islands.  Presented  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Wester,  horticultur- 
ist, Lamao  Experiment  Station,  through  Mr.  Adn.  Hernandez,  director, 
Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Manila.    Received  January  23,  1917. 

44181.  Caxamus  sp.    Phoenlcacese.  Battan. 

"  Seeds  of  the  Utoco,  received  from  Kiangan,  northern  Luzon.  Fruits 
in  branching  racemes,  15  to  occasionally  more  than  30  on  a  branch,  sessile ; 
20  to  sometimes  exceeding  25  mm.  in  diameter,  averaging  7  grams  in 
weight,  somewhat  irregularly  roundish,  apex  a  black  bony  projection; 
the  skin  consists  of  a  thin  scaly  shell  that  peels  ofT  the  flesh  like  an  egg- 
shell and  is  rather  ornamental.  As  stated,  the  flesh  separates  perfectly 
from  the  skin  and  also  divides  into  three  segments,  two  of  which  are 
usually  seedless;  sometimes  there  are  no  seeds  in  the  fruit.  The  flesh  is 
light  brown,  subacid,  with  a  very  sprightly,  pleasant  flavor,  somewhat 
astringent.  In  flavor  the  fruit  resembles  the  lanzon  more  than  any  other 
that  I  have  eaten,  but  is  somewhat  more  tart.  The  seed  is  small  and 
free  from  the  pulp.  The  fruit  is  a  good  keeper,  and  in  its  native  state 
undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  best  small  fruits  that  I  have  ever  come  across. 
The  litoco  grows  at  an  elevation  of  about  700  or  more  meters,  where  the 
rainfall  is  rather  evenly  distributed."     {Wester.) 

441 8d.  Cecbopia  palmata  Willd.    Moracese.  Trumpet  tree. 

A  West  Indian  tree  up  to  50  feet  in  height.  At  the  top  of  the  long, 
thin,  weak  trunk  are  a  few  horizontal  or  deflexed  awkward  branches  bear- 
ing large  palmate  leaves  divided  like  thumbs,  with  white  hairy  lower  sur- 
faces. The  branches  and  trunk  are  hollow,  with  partitions  at  the  nodes, 
and  ants  often  make  their  homes  in  them.  The  juice  is  milky,  the  flow- 
ers are  very  small,  and  the  fruits  are  small  1-seeded  nuts.  (Adapted 
from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  2,  p.  697.) 

44183.  Genipa  American  a  L.    Rubiacese.  (}enix>a. 
See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  37833  and  44090  for  further  description. 

4184  to  44186.   Solakum  spp.   Solanacese.  Wild  potato. 

From  Lima,  Peru.  Tubers  presented  by  the  director,  Ministerio  de  Fo- 
mento,  Estacion  Central  Agronomlca.    Received  February  23,  1917. 

44184.  SoLANUM  iMMiTE  Duual. 

"Tubers  of  three  plants  of  Solanum  imrrUte  obtained  from  seeds  in 
1916." 

44185.  Solanum  maglia  Schlecht. 

A  nearly  glabrous  wild  potato,  native  of  Chile,  about  2  feet  high,  with 
angled,  winged  stems,  compound  light-green  leaves  4  to  8  inches  long, 
compound  cymes  of  white  flowers  1  inch  wide,  and  subglobose  or  oblong 
tubers  up  to  li  inches  long,  with  smooth,  reddish  brown  surfaces.  When 
boiled  the  tubers  shrink  and  become  watery  and  insipid.  (Adapted  from 
Curtis' B  Botanical  Magazine,  pi.  6756.) 

44186.  SOLANUH  sp. 
Harvested  in  Amancaes  in  October,  1916." 


<i 


Received  as  Solanum  tuberosum  sylvestre;  probably  a  wild  species; 
to  be  grown  for  identification. 
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44187.  DiosPYROs  ebekaster  Retz.    Diospyracese.     Black  sapote. 

From  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Presented  by  Mr.  Gerrlt  P.  Wilder.  Received 
February  26,  1917. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  44130  for  description. 

44188  to  44182. 

From  Santa  Cniz,  Argentina.  Presented  by  Mrs.  Helen  E.  Reynard,  Hill- 
side, Newark,  England,  through  Mr.  G.  M.  Hitch,  American  consul,  Not- 
tingham, England.    Received  February  19, 1917. 

44188.  Cbotalabia  sp.    Fabacese. 

"Seeds  of  a  close-growing  plant  with  pea-shaped  flowers,  brownish 
yellow  in  color,  sweet  smelling."     (Repnard,) 

44189.  Oenothera  odobata  Jacq.    Onagracese.  Evenine:  prtnirose. 

A  suflfrutescent  Chilean  plant  with  attractive  yellow  flowers  which 
turn  purplish  before  falling. 

44190.  ViciA  sp.    Fabaceffi.  Vetch. 
"  Seeds  of  a  mauve-blue  vetch."    {Reynard,) 

44191.  AsTEB  sp.    Asteracece. 

"  Gentian-blue  prickly  flowers ;  close-growing  plants  in  clumps  on  stony 
soil."    {Reynard.) 

44192.  PoDOGOMA  sp.    AsteraceiB. 

"A  bush  with  yellow  flowers."    {Reynard,) 

44183.  Chayota  edulis  Jacq.    Cucurbitacead.  Chayote. 

{Sechium  edule  Swartz.) 

From  St.  Lucia,  British  West  Indies.  Presented  by  the  Agricultural  Super- 
intendent at  the  request  of  Hon.  Francis  Watts,  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  West  Indies.    Received  February  27, 1917. 

"  Christophine ;  green  variety.  The  green  and  white  varieties  appear  to  be 
the  only  ones  known  in  these  islands."    {Watts.) 

< 

44184.  Inodes  exul  O.  F.  Cook.    Phoenicace».  Palmetto. 

From  Victoria,  Tex.  Presented  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Fleming.  Received  February 
17,  1917. 

A  large  palmetto,  cultivated  in  Texas,  with  deep-green  foliage,  solitary  fruits, 
and  large  seeds  not  wrinkled  above.  (Adapted  from  O.  F.  Cook,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  Circular  llSj  pp.  11-14*) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  35116  for  further  description. 

44186.   Carica  papaya  L.    Papayaceee.  Papaya. 

From  Fort  Myers,  Fla.  Presented  by  Mr.  Hans  Zeman.  Received  February 
27,  1917. 

"  Seeds  from  a  10-pound  fruit."     {Zeman.) 

44186.  Chayota  edulis  Jacq.    Cucurbitacese.  Chayote. 

(Sechium  edule  Swartz.) 

From  Cairo,  Egypt.  Presented  by  the  director,  Horticultural  Division, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Gizeh  Branch.    Received  February  28,  1917. 
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44187  to  44200. 

From  China.  CJollected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Explorer  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Received  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field 
Station,  Chlco,  Calif.,  February  21,  1917. 

44107  and  44198.  Castanea  mollissima  Blume.    Fagacese.      Chestnut. 

44197.  "No.  2324a.  Peking,  China.  November  10,  1916.)  A  good 
quality  of  Chinese  chestnuts,  said  to  come  from  the  Pangshan  dis- 
trict to  the  northeast  of  Peking.  Dark-colored  nuts.  Price,  7  cents 
(Mex.)  per  pound."    (Meyer.) 

44198.  "(No.  2325a.  Peking,  China,  November  10,  1916.)  Chinese 
chestnuts  of  good  quality,  said  to  come  from  the  Pangshan  district 
to  the  northeast  of  Peking.  Light-colored  nuts.  Price,  6  to  S 
cents  (Mex.)  per  pound."    (Meyer.) 

44199  and  44200.  Juglans  beqia  L.    Juglandacese.        Enfirllsh  walnut. 

44199.  "(No.  2326a.  Peking,  China,  November  10,  1916.)  Chinese 
walnuts,  large  size,  said  to  come  from  the  mountains  west  of 
Peking.  Price,  11  cents  (Mex.)  per  catty.  Chinese  walnuts  seem 
especially  adapted  to  semiarid  regions  with  warm  summers  and 
dry,  cold  winters."    {Meyer,) 

44200.  "(No.  2327a.  Peking.  China,  November  10,  1916.)  Chinese 
walnuts,  medium  size,  said  to  come  from  the  mountains  west  of 
Peking.    Price,  9  cents  (Mex.)  per  catty."    (Meyer.) 

44201.  Per8ea  AMERICANA  Mill.    Lauracese.  Avocado. 

(P.  gratUsima  Gaertn.  f.) 

From  Oiba,  Honduras.    Cuttings  presented  by  Mr.  Francis  J.  Dyer,  Ameri- 
can consul.    Received  March  7,  1917. 

•*  This  tree  grows  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Jos.  Taranto,  in  the  business  quarter 
of  La  Ceiba.  It  is  said  to  produce  the  best  fru't  known  locally,  and  it  certainly 
is  better  than  any  others  I  have  seen  in  the  local  markets."     (Dyer.) 

44202.  Mammea  Americana  L.    Clusiacese.  Mamey. 

From  Mount  Coffee,  Liberia.    Presented  by  Mr.  Henry  O.  Stewart    Received 
February  23,  1917. 

A  tree  40  to  50  feet  high,  native  of  tropical  America  and  the  West  Indies,  with 
large,  leathery,  shining  leaves  and  white,  scented  flowers.  The  nearly  spherical 
fruit  is  3  to  5  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  thick,  barky  skin  and  sweetish  orange- 
colored  pulp,  which  is  eaten  raw  or  stewed  or  preserved  with  sugar.  The  small 
flowers  are  sometimes  distilled,  the  product  thus  obtained  being  used  in  flavor- 
ing liquors.  Propagation  is  by  seed.  (Adapted  from  Macmillan,  Handbook  of 
Tropical  Gardening,  p.  169.) 

44203  to  44238. 

From  China.    Collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Explorer  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  February  9,  1917. 

44203.  ZiziPHUs  JUJUBA  Mill.    Rhaninacese.  Jujube. 

(Z.  sativa  Gaertn.) 

"(No.  2330a.  Peking,  China,  December  16,  1916.)  A  small  quantity 
of  cleaned  Jujube  stones,  obtained  mostly  from  large  fruits.  To  be  sown 
in  California  and  In  Texas  to  obtain  new  types.'*     (Meyer.) 
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44203  to  44238— Continued. 

44204.  Zka  mays  L.    Poaceae.  Con 

"(No.  2332a.  Malanyu.  Chlhli  Province,  China,  November  25,  1915.' 
Yii  mi,  meaning  *  imperial  rice.'  A  large-grained  yeUow  flint  corn,  caiti- 
vated  on  rich  bottom  lands  In  the  mountains."     (Meyer.) 

44205.  Perilla  fbutebcens  (L.)  Britton.    Menthacese. 
(P.  ocymoidca  L.) 

"(No.  2333a.  Malanyu,  Chihli  Province,  China,  November  25,  1916,^ 
Su  tzu.  An  odoriferous  annual,  the  seeds  of  which  contain  a  great  r*'- 
centage  of  oil  which  is  used  in  waterproofing  paper  and  cloth.  They  ar« 
also  much  fed  to  song  birds  in  winter.  The  young  tops  are  employed  in 
giving  flavor  to  certain  pickles."     {Meyer.) 

44206.  Cannabis  sativa  L.    Moracese.  Hemp. 

"(No.  2334a.  Malanyu,  Chihli  Province,  China,  November  25,  1916.t 
Sheng  wa,  meaning  *  thread  hemp.'  A  variety  of  hemp,  producing  very 
strong  fiber  of  medium  length.  Thrives  especially  well  on  lands  receDtly 
cleared  of  brush  or  timber."     (Meyer,) 

44207.  Abutilon  theophbasti  Medic.    Malvaceae.  Indian  maUo-w. 
(A,  avicennae  Gaertn.) 

"(No.  2335a.  Malanyu,  Chihli  Province,  China,  November  27,  1916' 
ChHng  ma,  meaning  *  green  hemp.'  A  variety  of  AbutUon  hemp,  produc- 
ing a  very  much  stronger  fiber  than  the  common  sort  Does  especially 
well  on  rich  bottom  lands."     (Meyer.) 

44208.  Fagopybum  vulgabe  Hill.    Polygonacese.  Buckwhett 
(F.  eaculentum  Moench.) 

"(No.  2336a.     Malanyu,  Chihli  Province,  China,  November  25,  1916. 
ChHao  mat,  meaning  '  triangular  wheat*    Chinese  buclcwheat  grown  &« 
a  late  crop  on  poor  lands  and  on  mountain  slopes.     From  the  flour  i 
very  thin  and  brittle  vermicelli  Is  manufactured,  from  which  a  bq«^ 
can  be  prepared  within  a  few  minutes."     (Meyer.) 

44200  to  44214.   So ja  HAX  (L.)  Piper.    Fabacese.  Soy  bea:^ 

(Glycine  hispida  Maxim.) 

"  From  Malanyu,  Chlhli  Province,  China,  November  25,  1916." 

44200.  "  (No.  2337a.)  Huang  tou,  meaning  *  yellow  bean.'  An  ear'j 
maturing  medium-sized  yellow  variety  of  soy  bean,  primarily  ose- 
to  make  bean  curd."    (Meyer.) 

44210.  "(No.  2338a.)  Huang  tou,  meaning  *  yellow  bean.*  A  U':^ 
maturing  medium-sized  yellow  variety  used  for  oil  production  ^ 
in  making  bean  curd  and  sauce."    (Meyer.) 

44211.  "(No.  2339a.)  Ta  chHng  tou,  meaning  *  large  green  bean.'  ^ 
pale-green  variety,  used  In  bean  curd  and  sauce  maniifactun' 
(Meyer.) 

44212.  "(No.  2340a.)  ChHng  tou,  meaning  *  green  bean.'  A  gT>^- 
variety,  often  used  as  an  appetizer  with  meals  when  sligti: 
sprouted  and  salted  or  when  fried  and  salted."     (Meyer.) 

44213.  "(No.  2341a.)     ChHng  tou,  meaning  'green  bean.'     A  cr*"- 
variety,  slightly  different  from  No.  2340a   [S.  P.  I.  No.  4421- 
Used  as  an  appetizer  with  meals  when  slightly  sproated  ^ 
salted  or  when  fried  and  salted."     (Meyer.) 
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44214.  "(No.  2342a.)  Hei  iou,  meaning  *  green  bean.'  A  small, 
shining,  black  soy  bean,  generally  used,  when  boiled,  as  a  food 
for  hard-working  horses,  mules,  donkeys,  and  oxen,  mixed  with 
chopped  straw  and  kaoliang  grains."     (Meyer.) 

44215  to  44217.  Phaseolus  vxtlqabis  L.    Fabaceae.  Common  bean. 

"  Wtom  Malanyu,  Chlhll  Province,  China,  November  25,  1916.  Yun  tou, 
meaning  *  fragrant  bean.*  Garden  beans  eaten  mostly  when  green,  as  a 
vegetable."    (Meyer,) 

Selections  made  from  No.  2343a. 

44215.  Bluish  black. 

44216.  Pure  white  mixed  with  ivory  white. 

44217.  Maroon  mixed  with  gray. 

44218  to  44221.    Vigna  sinensis  (Torner)  Savi.    Fabacese.        Cowpea. 
"From  Malanyu,  Chihli  Province,  China,  November  25,  1916." 

44218.  "(No.  2344a.)  No  ling  tan  chiang  fou,  meaning  *  wren's  egg 
precious  bean.'  A  speckled  variety  of  cowpea  with  white  top. 
Cowpeas  are  in  great  favor  with  the  Chinese  as  a  human  food; 
they  are  eaten  boiled  with  rice,  stewed  in  meat  dishes,  and  cooked 
in  soups;  they  are  believed  to  promote  speedy  excretions  of  waste 
in  the  body,"     (Meyer.) 

44219.  "(No.  2345a.)  Hung  chiang  tou,  meaning  'red  precious 
bean.*    A  small  brown  variety  of  cowpea."     (Meyer,) 

44220.  "(No.  2346a.)  Hei  yen  pai  chiang  tou,  meaning  *  black-eyed 
white  precious  bean.*  A  small,  wrinkled,  white  cowpea,  with 
black  hilum.**     (Meyer.) 

44221.  "(No. 2347a.)  Hung  yen  pai  chiang  tou,  meaning  'red-eyed 
white  precious  bean.*  A  small,  wrinkled,  white  cowpea  with  red- 
dish hilum.**     (Meyer.) 

"A  brown-eyed  variety  of  cowpea,  quite  similar  to  S.  P.  I.  No. 
34103,  which  seems  fairly  promising  as  a  table  variety.**  (C,  V. 
Piper. ) 

44222  to  44226.  Phaseolus  aureus  Roxb.    Fabacese.  Mung  bean. 

"From  Malanyu,  Chihli  Province,  China,  November  25,  1916.** 

Selected  from  No.  2347a,  which  was  a  mixed  lot  of  seeds. 

44222.  "  Apparently  ordinary  green  mung.  Seed  much  like  S.  P.  I. 
No.  17289,  which  was  grown  from  seed  received  from  China." 
(C.  V.  Piper.) 

44223.  "  Green  mung.  Seeds  rather  shiny,  much  the  same  as  S.  P.  I. 
No.  28053  from  Manchuria  and  F.  C.  I.  01896,  a  green  mung 
selected  from  No.  31806,  which  is  a  field  pea  received  from  Chinese 
Turkestan.**     (C.  V.  Piper.) 

44224.'  "  Brown  mung,  much  like  S.  P.  I.  No.  13395.  Newman  bean.** 
(C.  V.  Piper.) 

44225.  "  Seeds  green  to  brownish,  densely  speckled  with  black,  giv- 
ing a  black  appearance  to  the  seed.  We  have  never  had  seed 
exactly  like  this,  but  S.  P.  I.  No.  16323  is  somewhat  similar.'* 
(C.  V.  Piper.) 

44226.  "  Apparently  the  same  as  S.  P.  I.  No.  44225,  but  seeds  dull» 
the  dullness  due  to  crenulatlon.*'     (C.  V.  Piper.) 
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44203  to  44238— Continued. 

44227  and  44228.  Phabeolus  anguulbis  (WUld.)  W.  F.  Wight    Faba- 

cese.  Adgolri  bean. 

"  From  Malanyu,  Chihli  Province,  China,  November  25,  1916." 

Selected  from  No.  2347a. 

44227.  "  An  adsuki  bean,  greenish  buff  to  brown,  speckled  and  mot- 
tled with  black,  similar  to  S.  P.  I.  No.  25141;  received  from  Soo- 
chow,  China."     (C.  V.  Piper,) 

44228.  "  Seed  greenish,  straw  or  buff  color,  similar  to  S.  P.  L  No. 
19185;  received  from  China."     (C.  V.  Piper.) 

44229  and  44230.  Vigna  sinensis  (Tomer)  Savi.    Fabaceffi.      Cowpea. 

"  From  Malanyu,  Chihli  Province,  China,  November  25,  1916." 

44229.  Selected  from  2347a.  "  Red  and  white  variety.  Seed  appears 
Identical  with  that  of  S.  P.  I.  No.  36078."    (C.  V.  Piper.) 

44230.  "No.  2348a.  Hua  yao  chaing  tou,  meaning  'flower  kidney 
precious  bean.*  A  large  variety  of  cowpea,  of  reddish  brown  color 
with  white  tip."     (C.  V.  Piper.) 

44231.  PisuM  SATIVUM  L.    Fabacese.  Fea^ 

"(No.  2349a.  Malanyu,  Chihli  Province,  China,  November  25,  1916.) 
Wan  tou,  meaning  '  ten  thousand  beans.'  A  small  white  garden  pea.  cul- 
tivated for  human  consumption.  In  winter  these  peas  are  often  forced  in 
hot,  dark,  moist  rooms  and  the  sprouts  eaten  scalded."     (Meyer.) 

44232.  Phaseolus  angulabis  (Willd.)  W.  F.  Wight.    Fabacese. 

AHgwiri  bean. 

"(No.  2350a.  Malanyu,  Chihli  Province,  CJhina,  November  25,  1916.) 
Hei  hsiao  tou,  meaning  *  black  small  bean.*  An  adsuki  bean  of  marble- 
blackish  color,  used  mostly  to  produce  first  quality  bean  sprouts.'' 
{Meyer,) 

44233.  Juglans  mandshurica  Maxim.    Juglandaceie. 

Kanchurian  walnut. 

"(No.  2351a.  Shinglungshan,  Chihli  Province,  China,  December  3,. 
1916.)  Sha/n  ho  Vao,  meaning  'mountain  or  wild  walnut*  A  wild  wal- 
nut, occurring  in  Manchuria  and  northern  China,  growing  into  a  stately 
tree.  The  nuts  are  small  and  contain  but  little  meat,  but  they  are  eagerly 
eaten  by  the  people.  The  young  foliage  is  very  sensitive  to  frosts  and 
the  trees  can  be  grown  successfully  only  in  localities  where  late  frosts  are 
of  rare  occurrence.  Of  value  as  a  hardy  shade  tree ;  possibly  also  as  a 
stock  for  Persian  walnuts  in  cold  localities.*'    {Meyer.) 

44234.  JuNiPERUS  CHixENSis  L.    PinaceeB.  Juniper. 

"(No.  2352a.  Peking,  China,  December  27,  1916.)  Pai  shu.  Berries 
of  the  North  Chinese  juniper,  a  hardy,  drought  and  alkali  resistant  ever- 
green tree,  living  to  be  many  centuries  old.  Especially  suited  for  dry 
climates  with  winters  not  too  severe.**     (Meyer.) 

44235  to  44237.  Pybus  tjssubiensis  Maxim.    Malacese.  Pear. 

44235.  "(No.  2356a.  Tsunhwachow,  Chihli  Province,  China,  Decem- 
ber 10, 1916. )  Kuan  It,  meaning  *  bushy  pear.*  Seeds  obtained  from 
fresh  fruits.  A  small  pear,  of  greenish  rusty  color,  of  flattened 
apple  shape;  calyx  persistent,  peduncle  short.  Flesh  becoming 
melting  In  early  winter,  of  pleasant  tart  flavor,  and  possessing 
aroma.    Comes  close  to  the  Pa  li  hsiang  li  and  the  Ta  tzu  hsiang  U 
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[S.  p.  I.  No.  44150]     Might  possibly  prove  to  be  immune  to  fire- 
bligbt."     (Meyer.) 

44236.  "(No.  2357a.  Shinglungshan,  Chihli  Province.  China,  Decem- 
ber 3  and  4,  1016.)  Collected  from  wild  trees  which  often  reach 
great  size,  especially  in  the  rich  valleys  where  the  trees  are  now 
being  destroyed  to  make  room  for  settlers.  The  bark  is  of  a  black- 
ish gray  color  and  characteristically  grooved.  Branches  on  young 
trees  are  often  quite  spiny.  The  fruits  are  said  to  ripen  early  in 
September,  and  as  there  are  many  rodejits  about  they  are  soon 
carried  away.  To  obtain  a  sufficient  supply,  one  has  to  be  on  the 
spot  when  these  fruits  fall."     (Meyer.) 

44237.  "(No. 2358a.  Chiupatzeling,  Shinglungshan  district,  Chihli 
Province,  China.  December  5,  1916.)  Collected  from  wild  trees. 
See  Nos.  2356a  and  2357a  [S.  P.  I.  Nos.  44235  and  44236]  for  fur- 
ther description."     (Meyer.) 

44238.  QuEBCus  spp.    Fagaceee. 

"(No.  2359a.  Shinglungshan,  Chihli  Province,  China,  December  3, 
1916.)  Various  si)ecies  of  oaks  mixed,  among  which  species  possibly 
exist  that  have  not  been  introduced  as  yet  to  western  horticulture." 
(Meyer.) 

44239.   Garcinia  multiflora  Champ.    Clusiaceae. 

From  Kiayingchow,  via  Swatow,  China.    Presented  by  Miss  Louise  Camp- 
bell.   Received  March  7,  1917. 

A  shrub,  native  of  southern  China,  with  ovate  leaves  3  to  3^  inches  long, 
and  perfect  flowers  In  short  terminal  corymbs,  appearing  in  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer.    (Adapted  from  Bentham,  Flora  Hongkongemis,  p.  25.) 

"In  a  conversation  with  me  on  January  8,  1913,  Mr.  George  Campbell,  of 
Kiayingchow,  described  this  fruit  and  the  circumstances  connected  with  Its 
discovery  by  him  as  follows : 

**  •  In  October  I  was  at  Pine  Mouth.  It  was  the  time  of  the  autumn  festival 
and  there  was  a  large  crowd  there.  I  wandered  down  a  side  street  and  saw 
a  Chinese  woman  sitting  down  with  a  basket  before  her  containing  a  fruit  I 
had  never  seen  before.  It  looked  something  like  a  guava,  but  It  was  sym- 
metrical, round,  and  green  in  color,  and  I  was  sure  it  was  not  a  guava.  I  got 
two  or  three  of  them,  asked  the  woman  about  them,  but  all  she  knew  was  that 
they  grew  wild  on  the  mountains.  I  took  them  to  the  boat  and  opened  them. 
They  were  the  size  of  a  walnut  with  the  husk  on  and  made  me  think  of  a 
walnut.  Upon  opening  one  of  the  fruits,  there  was  a  layer  as  thick  as  your 
finger  clear  around,  which  could  not  be  eaten — ^bitter  pulp.  Inside  there  was 
a  nucleus  of  whitish,  almost  transparent  flesh.  There  were  three  perfect  seeds 
in  the  fruit,  I  think  smaller  than  a  persimmon  seed.  The  inner  pulp  was  very 
sweet,  and  the  sweetness  was  that  of  a  mangosteen,  very  pleasant.  The  Chinese 
have  a  name  for  this  fruit,  but  It  Is  entirely  inappropriate.  This  fall  I  had  it  in 
mind,  and  while  at  Pine  Mouth,  inquired  about  the  fruit  The  people  said 
there  was  no  such  thing,  but  I  satisfied  myself  that  some  of  them  did  know 
of  the  plant.  I  left  some  money  with  a  doctor  In  Pine  Mouth,  Dr.  Chang,  and 
asked  him  to  get  some  of  the  fruits  for  me,  if  possible,  but  shortly  after  this 
I  was  obliged  to  come  to  America  with  my  wife,  so  have  heard  nothing  of  it. 
I  did,  however,  ask  the  doctor  to  get  the  fruits,  if  possible,  and  send  them  to 
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my  daughter  at  Kiaying.  I  think  that  very  few  of  these  fruits  come  to  the 
market  and  that  there  are  very  few  trees,  but  I  think  by  searching  one  conlfi 
find  a  tree  of  the  fruit.' 

"  Introduced  as  a  possible  stock  for  the  less-hardy  mangosteen.  This  shrub 
has  stood  several  degrees  of  frost  in  the  mountains  of  northern  Kwangtung, 
where  it  is  native."     (FairchUd,) 

44240.  Bambos  tulda  Boxb.    PoacesB.  Bamboo. 

From  Dehra  Dun,  India.  Presented  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Hole»  forest  botanist* 
Forest  Research  Institute  and  College,  at  the  request  of  the  economic 
botanist,  Poona.    Numbered  March  14,  1917. 

An  evergreen  or  deciduous  tree  bamboo,  common  in  Bengal,  India,  with 
green  or  gray-green  culms  20  to  70  feet  high  and  2  to  4  inches  in  diameter, 
and  branches  from  nearly  all  the  nodes.  (Adapted  from  J,  8,  Oamble^  Bam- 
husem  of  BritiBh  India,  p.  SO,) 

This  bamboo  is  said  to  furnish  the  so-called  "  Calcutta  cane,"  used  for  the 
finest  quality  of  split-bamboo  fishing  rods. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  40886  for  further  description. 

For  an  illustration  of  a  dumb  of  Calcutta  bamboos  in  Panama,  see  Plate  V. 

44241  and  44242. 

From  Augusta,  Ga.    Presented  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Berckmans.    Received  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1917. 

44241.  CuDBANiA  TBicuspiDATA  (Carr.)  Bureau.    Moracese.      Gudrania. 
{Madura  tricuspidata  Carr.) 

"This  tree  is  very  easily  propagated  from  suckers.  The  tree  that 
we  have  in  our  nursery  is  about  12  feet  high  and  about  6  feet  broad. 
It  would  have  been  considerably  larger  than  this  but  for  the  fact  that 
some  four  years  ago  we  headed  it  back  to  about  3i  feet  from  the 
ground.  This  tree  had  at  least  1^  bushels  of  fruit  which  had  been 
matured  from  the  middle  of  August  up  to  the  present  time  (November), 
and  the  specimens  that  it  bore  would  run  into  the  thousand&  It  is 
most  prolific,  and  the  fruit  matures  on  the  limbs  like  bunches  of  onions.** 
{Berckmans.) 

A  compact,  somewhat  spiny,  Chinese  bush,  with  light-green  leaves 
varying  from  three  lobed  to  ovate  in  outline,  which  are  used  for  feeding 
sillnvorms.  The  silk  produced  by  silkworms  fed  on  these  leaves  is  em- 
ployed in  making  lute  strings,  which  give  clearer  tones  than  those  made 
from  ordinary  silk.  The  tree  is  said  to  afford  a  reddish  yellow  dye 
called  the  cM  yellow,  used  in  dyeing  the  imperial  garments.  (Adapted 
from  Oardeners*  Chronicle,  vol.  24,  p.  410.) 

44242.  Phellodendbon  sachalinense  Sarg.    Rutacete. 

A  rapid-growing  tree,  native  of  Saghalin,  Chosen,  western  China,  and 
northern  Japan.  It  ascends  to  a  height  of  50  f^t,  forming  a  broad 
crown,  and  the  dark-brown  thin  bark  is  not  corky.  The  duU-gre»i  com- 
pound leaves  are  3  to  5  inches  long,  and  the  black  fruits,  one-third  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  occur  in  broad  panicles.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Stand- 
ard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  5,  p.  2578.) 
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A  Clump  of  the  Tuloa  Bamboo  in  Panahm  (Bambos tulda.  8.  P.  I.  No.  44240). 

*  WnniinM  i««e  rulod  with  plant!  or  this  sijeties  of  bamboo  nas  sent  to  IVashiiietoii  in  lhi>  inrinn 
Sibpurp  nmr  Calcutlo.  [iidia,  by  MqJ.  A.  T.  ii^fi,  Hiijipriiitciiai'iit  of  t 


Ic  Garden  ibne.    Two  ymn  later  plants  were  sent  to  Panama  and  ceiitntl  Florida,  and 

iJ  ihise  havt  grown  into  beautiful  chun ■"■ — ' -  '■-'■-"■-'  ■  ■ ' —  ■— >- 

md  ihk  Mutnp  ill  tlie  Canal  Zone,    1 .—. ^ ., 

.    This  spuifs  is  ranked  as  DiiD  of  the  most  usofnlulanUolBenrar.    lUrulms 


jmpE;  Hierr  is  one  a!  »lr.  Nrtirlitiji's  ] 
.    Later,  thousands  of  .leedlitiiu  iroti 


oreimpisla]  to  Atunlcaiuid  used  in  the  m^iig  of  split  bamboo  f&bingrods.   CPbolograpbed 
at  Culebra,  Canal  Zone,  lOlT.) 


The  Nipa  Palm  in  Fruit  (Nypa  fruticans.  S.  P.  I.  No.*w= 

iCtlielow  lands  iiHir  the coa.l1  nl the  Mulny  Aichlwtagothlsstomlesspiliii.aiiMiiiC™'  „  . 
iws  its  superl)  loii):  leaves,  liko  (riatil  rem  fronds,  aho™  the  swamps-  H  "Ja"™.'^*;- 
Hied  wherever  it  will  grow,  not  only  rot  Its  beauly,  but  (or  Its  pwslbililiH  «  "  »;!^ 
King  plant  and  lor  Its  leaves,  rroiD  which  besullful  Soar  mats  are  made,  troo"*"^ 
I  F.L.  Bryant,  or  tha  Far  Eastern  Review,  Augiul,  IfllS;  P39003FS,) 
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44243.  Inodes  exul  O.  F.  Cook.    Phoenicacefie.  Palmetto. 

From  Victoria,  Tex.    Presented  by  Mrs.  Martin  O'Connor.    Received  March 
9,  1917. 

A  large  palmetto,  cultivated  in  Texas,  with  deep-green  foliage,  solitary 
fruits,  and  large  seeds  not  wrinkled  above.  (Adapted  from  O.  F.  Cook,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  Circular  US,  pp.  Jl-H.) 

"  These  have  been  through  several  ftreezes."    (O'Connor.) 
See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  35116  for  further  description. 

44Si44t.  Annona  squamosa  L.    Annonaceae.  Sugar-apple. 

From  Dindigul,  South  India.    Presented  by  Rev.  Willis  P.  Elwood,  Ameri- 
can Madura  Mission.    Received  March  9,  1917. 

"  Seeds  of  sugar  or  custard-apple.  Some  of  it  I  saved  myself,  but  a  greater 
part  came  from  other  places  where  the  fruit  was  said  to  be  superior." 
( Eltcood. ) 

44246.  Lycx)persicon  esculentitm  Mill.    SolanacefiB.  Tomato. 

From  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone.    Presented  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Barrett.    Received 
March  14,  1917. 

"  Seeds  from  ripe  fruits  of  the  so-called  bush  (i.  e.,  Jungle)  variety  which 
bears  more  or  less  wrinkled  berries  of  15  to  25  mm.  in  diameter ;  the  plant  Is 
very  loosely  branched,  50  to  75  cm.  or  more  high,  and  it  appears  to  resist  the 
Botcillus  solanacearum  very  well."     (Barrett.) 

44246.   Ptrus  ussuriensis  Maxim.    Malace«.  Fear. 

From  Charles  City,  Iowa.     Scions  presented  by  Mr.  Charles  G.  Patten. 
Received  Mcrch  6,  1917. 

**  In  Grundy  Center,  Iowa,  there  is  a  pear  tree  growing  which  endured  the 
extremely  cold  winters  of  1883, 1884,  and  1885.  This  pear  is  owned  by  Mr.  O.  A. 
Bardhall,  a  tailor,  and  was  imported  from  China  as  a  Chinese  sand  pear  by 
.Tohn  S.  Collins  &  Sons,  of  New  Jersey,  and  was  supposed  by  them  to  bear 
pears  nearly  the  size  of  ITlemish  Beauty,  but  only  of  cooking  quality.  The  ex- 
treme hardiness  of  the  tree  appealed  to  Mr.  Charles  G.  Patten,  of  Charles  City, 
Iowa,  who  planted  one  in  his  orchard  in  1885,  and  the  following  year  planted 
two  in  an  isolated  orchard  on  his  farm.  The  second  year  after  that  the  tree 
bore  fruit,  but  on  account  of  Its  early  blooming  and  consequent  lack  of  pollina- 
tion bore  only  a  very  scanty  number  of  very  small,  green-colored,  hard  pears, 
from  which  but  few  seeds  were  saved.  There  are  in  Charles  City  some  200 
seedling  pear  trees,  products  of  crosses  of  the  Longworth,  Seckel,  and  Chinese 
sand  varieties."  (Adapted  from  Charles  O.  Patten,  in  Report  of  the  loica  State 
Horticultural  Society  for  the  Year  1912,  p.  162.) 

44247  to  44249. 

From  China.    Collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Explorer  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  March  6, 1917. 

4A24s7,  Allium  fistulosum  L.    Liliaceae.  Leek. 

"(No.  137b.  Ansuhsien,  CJhihU  Province,  China,  January  18,  1917.) 
Ta  Vou  ta'ung,  meaning  *  large-headed  leek.'  One  specimen  of  a  peculiar, 
short  variety  of  winter  leek."    (Meyer.) 
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44247  to  44249— Continued. 

44248.  Allium  sativum  L.    Liliacese.  Garlii 

"(No.  138b.  Ansuhsien,  Chihli  Province,  China,  January  18,  Idi: 
Suan.  Bulbs  of  the  first-quality  Chinese  garlic,  extenalTely  used  by  tl^ 
people  raw,  boiled,  and  pickled  as  health  promoters.  They  are  said  » 
prevent  ptomaine  poisoning  through  the  action  of  the  strong  antis^^c 
oil  they  contain.  These  bulbs  sell  locally  at  two  for  1  cent  (MeLi" 
{Meyer.) 

44249.  Chaenomel£S  lagenasia  cathatensis  (Hemsl.)  Rehder.  M&ia 

{Cydonia  cathayensis  Hemsl.)  [cece.     Chinese quiact 

"(No.  139b.  Peking,  China.  January  27,  1917.)  Mu  fctcc,  meiniLf 
'  wooden  gourd/  the  shape  suggesting  to  the  Chinese  a  gourd.  Ti^ 
Chinese  quince  is  much  used  in  winter  as  a  room  perfumer  by  ibe 
better  class  of  Chinese.  These  fruits  are  said  to  have  come  frc^ 
Anhwei  Province.  Plants  raised  from  the  seeds  should  be  tested  as  a 
stock  for  pears  and  loquats.  Experiments  might  be  made  also  cvz- 
cerning  its  susceptibility  to  blight."     {Meyer,) 

44260.   Myrianthus  arboreus  Beauv.    Moracese. 

From  Loanda,  Angola,  Africa.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  Gossweiler.    Kecei^^-i 
March  6,  1917. 

A  tree,  native  uf  tropical  Africa,  with  large  entire  or  three  to  five  IxV.: 
leaves  irith  prominent  stipules.  The  male  fiowers  are  borne  on  thick,  bnna- 
ing  receptacles,  and  the  female  fiowers  appear  in  solitary  headlike  inilon^ 
cences.  The  fleshy  fruits  are  edible.  (Adapted  from  A.  Engler,  Die  Pfian^f^- 
icclt  OGt-Africas,  part  C,  p.  162.) 

44261  and  44262. 

From   Bogota,  Colombia.     Presented  by  Mr.  George  E.   Child.    Beceive«i 
March  12,  1917. 

44251.  Annona  chebimola  Mill.    Annonacese.  GherimoT^ 

"It  is  always  worth  while  to  test  new  strains  of  the  cherimoya.  itr 
ticularly  when  they  are  obtained  from  high  altitudes,  as  this  one  appeal 
to  be.  The  aim  of  subtropical  horticulturists  at  the  present  time  is  *  • 
secure  a  variety  which  will  be  reasonably  hardy  and  prolific  in  bearit;. 
with  a  fruit  of  good  quality.  To  this  end  we  need  to  plant  seed  fro:- 
all  parts  of  tropical  America  where  the  cherimoya  is  grown."    {Popenfk'  < 

44252.  Pebsea  amebicana  Mill.    Lau^acese.  Avocftdo. 
{P.  gratissima  Gaertn.  f.) 

"  The  avocados  of  Colombia  are  scarcely  known  in  the  United  Starrf 
A  few  fruits  of  the  West  Indian  race  have  reached  the  marbets  of 
New  York  from  Colombian  ports,  but  we  know  very  little  regardii^? 
the  races  or  varieties  of  the  highlands.  Some  very  remarkable  youns 
seedlings  have  been  grown  5n  Florida  from  seed  of  Colombian  mfiz. 
It  is  possible  that  we  shall  obtain  from  that  country  new  races  or 
varieties  of  considerable  value."     {Popenoe.) 

44263  to  44266.   Amygdalus  spp.    AmygdalaceiB.  Peach. 

From   China.     Procured   from   Mr.   Thomas   Sammons,  American  cons--' 
general,  Shanghai.    Received  March  12,  1917. 
"  Seeds  procured  in  the  region  of  Kiangyin,  Kiangsu  Province,  by  the  agec: 
of  the  Rev.  Lacy  L.  Little.     The  following  directions  for  the  planting  ani 
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are  of  peach  trees  were  furnished  by  a  native  peach  grower  who  is  thoroughly 
onversant  with  the  native  methods  of  peach  culture. 

**  The  seeds  must  first  be  soaked  in  water  and  kept  therein  until  the  water 
becomes  stale.  They  should  then  be  taken  out  and  planted,  covering  them 
trith  a  thin  coating  of  earth.  They  should  be  kept  moist  with  a  mixture  of 
rine  dregs  and  water  until  they  sprout.  Should  worms  be  discovered  in  the 
ruit,  the  earth  should  be  drawn  away  from  the  tree  where  it  emerges  from 
he  ground  and  an  old  straw  sandal  (one  that  has  been  worn),  having  been  first 
oaked  in  urine,  should  be  wrapped  around  the  part  of  the  tree  from  which 
he  earth  has  been  removed.  After  this  it  should  be  fertilized  at  intervals  with 
lousehold  excrement"     (Sammons.) 

44253  to  44265.  Amygdalus  pessica  L. 

(Prunus  persica  Stokes.) 

44253.  "Autumn  half-pound  peach.  Ripens  in  the  autumn.  Round 
and  unusually  large.  Sometimes  weighs  more  than  a  half  pound. 
White,  freestone.  Exceedingly  fine  flavor.  Should  be  carefully 
looked  after."     {Native  peach  grower.) 

4426^.  "Shiny  gray  peach.  Ripens  in  August.  Oblong  in  shape; 
color  reddish  purple.  Flavor  sweet,  with  slight  acid  taste." 
(Native  peach  grmcer.) 

44255.  **  Nanking  red  peach.  Ripens  about  the  middle  of  May. 
Round  and  pointed;  color  reddish  white.  Flavor  sweet,  slightly 
acid.  Has  a  great  reputation  at  Soochow,  in  Kiangsu  Province." 
{Native  peach  grower.) 

44256.  "  Watery  honey  peach.  This  peach  was  first  planted  in 
{Shanghai,  in  the  Lushang  Gardens,  in  the  Da  Ts'ing  dynasty,  in 
the  years  known  as  len  Fong  and  Dong  Z,  Although  these  gardens 
are  no  longer  in  existence,  the  seeds  of  this  peach  are  still  to  be 
found  along  the  Yangtse  River.  It  has  a  peculiarly  fine  flavor." 
(Native  peach  grower,) 

44257.  "  Large  fuzzy  peach.  Ripens  the  last  of  August.  Round  in 
shape.  Color  green ;  has  a  fuzzy  skin.  Wait  until  it  is  fully  ripe 
before  gathering."     {Native  peach  grower,) 

44258.  "June  red  peach.  Ripens  in  June.  Round;  color  whitish 
green ;  skin  is  unusually  thick.  Excellent  flavor."  (Native  peach 
grower,) 

44259.  "Early  summer  peach.  Ripens  about  the  middle  of  July. 
Shaped  somewhat  like  a  pear;  color  reddish  green,  flavor  sweet" 
(Native  peach  grmcer.) 

44260.  "  Watery  white  peach.  Ripens  about  the  middle  of  July. 
Large  and  round,  pointed  somewhat  like  a  pear;  color  white,  sur- 
face smooth,  flavor  fine."     (Native  peach  grower.) 

44261.  **  Shiny  plum  peach.  Ripens  in  July  and  August.  Oblong  in 
shape,  color  purplish  green  and  shiny.  P^lavor  very  fine."  (Native 
peach  grower.) 

44262.  "August  white  peach.  Ripens  about  the  middle  of  August. 
Round  and  pointed.  White  with  greenish  tinge.  Best  flavor  when 
thoroughly  ripe."     (Native  peach  grower.) 

50492—22 4 
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44253  to  44266— Continued. 

44263.  "  Rainy  season  peach.  Ripens  in  the  latter  part  of  May  (the 
Chinese  rainy  season).  Round  and  pointed;  slightly  red  at  tlie 
point;  flavor  sweet  and  good."     (Native  peach  grower.) 

44264.  "July  white  peach.  Ripens  in  the  middle  of  July.  Ronnd 
and  pointed ;  skin  soft  and  thin.  CJolor  white  with  greenish  tinge. 
Flavor  delicious."      {Native  peach  grower.) 

44265.  Mixed  seed  of  the  foregoing  twelve  varieties  (Nos.  44253  to 
44264.) 

44286.  Amygdalus  persica  platycabpa  (Decaisne)  Ricker. 
{Prunus  persica  platycarpa  Bailey.) 

*•  Flat  peach.  Ripens  about  the  middle  of  August.  Round  and  flat; 
color  greenish  white.    Fuzz  fine  and  thick.*'     {Native  peach  grotcer.) 

44267  and  44268. 

From  El  Coyolar,  Costa  Rica.    Presented  by  Mr.  Carlos  Werckl6.    Received 
March  7,  1917. 

44267.  CoccoLOBis  sp.    Polygonaceae. 

A  plant  allied  to  the  sea  grape,  or  jarra,  of  the  West  Indies. 

44268.  Gt'iLiELMA  UTiLis  Oerst.    Phcenlcacere.  Pejibaya  palm. 

{Baciris  utilis  Benth.  and  Hook.) 

"  This  palm,  commonly  called  pejibaya,  grows  in  the  hot  humid  sections 
of  Costa  Rica,  more  abundantly  on  the  Atlantic  slope.  The  Indians 
have  cultivated  it  since  remote  times,  and  It  is  not  known  in  the  wild 
state.  The  trunk  reaches  a  height  of  8  meters  and  is  covered  with 
sharp  thin  spines  disposed  in  circular  zones.  The  leaves  are  pinnate, 
dark  green  in  color.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  very  much  sought  after  by 
insects.  They  form  short  racemes  protected  by  a  bristled  spathe.  The 
fruits  reach  the  size  of  a  small  peacl^  and  In  the  larger  number  of 
varieties  are  red,  the  other  sort  being  yellow.  The  seed  is  inclosed  in  a 
sweet  farinaceous  pulp  that  is  cooked  and  eaten.  It  has  a  flavor  much 
like  that  of  the  chestnut  and  is  a  favorite  food  of  the  towTi  people. 
The  wood  is  very  hard  and  is  used  by  the  Indians  for  walking  sticks, 
arrow  points,  bows,  pikes,  and  for  all  purposes  where  strength  and 
durability  are  required.  The  name  pejibaya  is  probably  South  Ameri- 
can with  the  variations  pejiballe,  pijibay,  pixbae,  pixbay.*'    (C.  B.  Doyle.) 

44269  to  44272. 

From  Curacao,  Dutch  West  Indies.    Seeds  collected  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Curran. 
Received  March  16,  1917. 

44269.  Cephalocereus  lanuginosus  (L.)  Britt.  and  Rose.    Cactaceae. 

Cactus. 

"  Edible  fruit.    March  1,  1917."     {Curran.) 

44270.  CoocoLOBis  diversifolia  Jacq.    Polygonaceae. 

"Kamalia.    Edible  fruit.    March  6,  1917."  {Curran.) 

A  West  Indian  tree  2  to  10  meters  in  height,  with  ovate  leaves  7  to 
14  cm.  long,  spicate  inflorescences  of  green  flowers,  and  ovoid,  brown 
fruits  about  1  cm.  long  containing  round,  brownish  green  seeds. 
(Adapted  from  Engler,  Botanische  Jahrbiicher,  vol.  13,  p.  H9,  as 
Coccoloba  barbadensis.) 
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44269  to  44272— Continued. 

44271.  Ipomoea  sp.    Convolvulacese. 

An  ornamental  vine  allied  to  our  morning-glory. 

44272.  Sesban  sp.    Fabaceap. 

"Perennial  leguminous  plant  In  low  lands,  March  6,  1917."     {Curran.) 

14273.  PsYCHOTRiA  BACTERiopiiiLA  Valet.    Rubiaceae. 

From   Buitenzorg,   Java.     Presented   by   the  director,   Jardin   Botanlque^ 
Received  March  19,  1917. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  44119  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

For  notes  on  the  interesting  phenomenon  of  bacterial  leaf  nodules  in  Rubla- 
eous  plants,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  44295. 

14274  to  44288. 

From  China.     Seeds  collected  by  Mr.  Frank  X.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Ex- 
plorer for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     Received  February  19,  1917. 

44274  and  44275.  Pyri's  spi).  Maxim.     Mahicete.  Pear. 

44274.  Pyrus  ussubiensis  Maxim. 

"(No.  2360a.     Tsunhwachow,  Chihli  Prov  iice,  China,  December  9, 
1916.)     Ta  suan  li,  meaning  'big  sour  pear.'"     (Meyer.) 

Scions  received  under  No.  1272   [S.  P.   I.  No.  441G9],  which  see 
for  description. 

44275.  Pyrus  ussubiensis  Maxim. 

"(No.  2361a.  Tsunhwachow,  Chihli  Province,  China,  December  9, 
1916.)  Hung  hua  kuan  U,  meaning  'red-flowered  pear.*  A  small  va- 
riety of  pear,  of  round,  flattened  shai)e  with  very  long  peduncle 
(twice  the  diameter  of  the  fruit).  Calyx  iiersistent;  color  on  top  dull 
red,  at  base  greenish  yellow.  Flesh  of  watery  sweet  taste,  becoming 
soft  later  on.  Probably  a  hybrid  and  possibly  immune  to  fire-blight." 
{Meyer.) 

44276.  Pyrus  sp. 

"(No.  2362a.  Peking,  China,  November  4,  1916.)  Tou  li,  meaning 
*  joining  i)ear,'  which  name  also  is  given  to  Pyrus  bet ulae folia,  in  which 
case  it  has  reference  to  the  fact  that  this  last  one  is  used  extensively  as 
a  joinng  (I.  e.,  grafting)  stock.  This  number,  however,  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent pear  and  may  prove  to  be  a  new  species.  A  small  pear,  the  size  of  a 
crab  apple,  of  russet  color,  with  a  very  long  peduncle  and  a  deciduous 
calyx.  Flesh  soon  becoming  soft  and  mealy  and  decaying  quickly." 
{Meyer.) 

44277.  Pyrus  sp. 

"(No.  2363a.  Peking.  China,  December  15,  1916.)  Shut  pai  lU  mean- 
ing 'water  white  pear.'  A  variety  of  Chinese  pear  of  yellow  color;  me- 
dium size;  of  round-oval  shape;  peduncle  medium  long;  calyx  per- 
sistent. Meat  firm  and  sweet,  but  a  trifle  coarse.  A  rare  variety." 
{Meyer.) 

44278.  Pyrus  ussukiensis  Maxim. 

"(No.  2364a.  Peking,  China,  December  19,  1916.)  The  well-known 
white  pear,  or  *  Pai  11,'  which  is  among  the  pears  most  appreciated  by 
foreign  residents  in  North  China.    The  fruits  are  of  apple  shape,  of  pale 
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44274  to  44288— Continued. 

waxy-yellow  color,  and  the  flesh  of  a  fresh,  sweet  taste  after  they  have 
become  soft.  Some  of  the  fruits  have  persistent  calyxes,  while  others 
have  deciduous  ones."    {JM.eyer,') 

Received  as  Pyrtt«  iimonii,  which  is  now  referred  to  the  above  speciet 
by  Mr.  Rehder. 

44279.  Ptbus  Lnn>i£Yi  Rehder. 
(P.  iiinen%i%  LindL) 

"(No.  2365a.  Malanyu,  Chihli  Province,  China,  November  25,  1916.) 
^'in  U,  meaning  *  apple  pear.'  A  variety  of  pear  of  russet-brown  color 
and  of  flat,  apple  shape,  though  some  specimens  are  of  elongated  form 
and  taper  down  toward  the  base;  calyx  deciduous;  peduncle  medium 
long;  flesh  firm  and  juicy,  but  not  sweet.  A  long-time  keeper  and  a 
good  shipper;  can  be  used  by  occidentals  as  a  cooking  x>^ar."     {Meyer.) 

44280.  Pybus  spp. 

"(No,  2366a.  North  China,  November  and  December,  1916.)  Mixed 
varieties  of  cultivated  pears ;  to  be  tested  as  regards  degree  of  immunity 
to  pear-blight."     {Meyer.) 

44281  to  44283.  Malus  spp.    Malacese. 

44281.  Malus  sPECTABiLis  (Alt.)  Borkh.  Flowerlngr  crab  apple. 
{Pyrus  spectaMlU  Ait.) 

"(No.  2367a.  Peking,  China,  November  3,  1916.)  Hai  tan  kuo, 
meaning  *  sea  red  fruit,*  implying  that  the  plant  came  to  North  China 
by  the  sea  route,  probably  from  central  China.  A  flowering  crab 
apple,  resistant  to  the  drought  and  alkali  of  North  Chinese  soils. 
The  small,  greenish  white  fruits,  which  are  of  no  value,  have  a  per- 
sistent calyx.    To  be  sown  in  order  to  obtain  new  types."     {Meyer.) 

44282.  Malus  sp.  Apple. 
"(No.    2368a.  Peking,    China,    December    15,    1916.)      ChHu   kuo, 

meaning  'autumn  fruit.*  A  small  Chinese  apple,  of  very  dark-red 
color  with  bluish  bloom.  Calyx  persistent;  peduncle  medium  long; 
contains  but  few  seeds.  Flesh  mealy  and  without  flavor.  Withstands 
dry  air  and  a  fair  amount  of  alkali  in  soil  and  water."     {Meyer.) 

44283.  Malus  baccata  (L.)  Moench.  Crab  apple. 
{Pyrus  baccata  L.) 

"(No.  2369a.  Peking,  China,  December  15,  1916.)  Hai  tan  kuo, 
meaning  *  sea  red  fruit.*  A  medium-sized  crab  apple,  of  bright-red 
color  and  of  pleasant,  sour  taste.  Calyx  deciduous ;  peduncle  medium 
long.  Much  used  in  North  China  as  a  preserve.  This  variety  seems 
to  be  able  to  stand  considerable  drought  and  alkali  and  may  be  of 
value  in  breeding  exi)eriments  in  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley." 
{Meyer.) 

44284.  Nicotiana  tabacum  L.    Solanacese.  Tobacco. 

"(No.  2370a.  Malanyu,  Chihli  Province,  China,  November  27,  1916.) 
Yen.  A  variety  of  tobacco  considered  locally  to  be  very  good.  To  be 
tested  for  nicotine  content.**     {Meyer.) 

44285.  Indigofera  kibilowh  Maxim.    Fabaceae. 

"(No.  2371a.  Shinglungshan,  Chihli  Province,  China,  December  3, 
1916.)  A  low-growing  leguminous  shrub,  with  pretty  rose-colored  flow- 
ers; occurring  on  decomposed  rocky  mountain  slopes,  often  in  partial 
shade.    Fit  to  be  employed  as  a  rockery  shrub.'*     {Meyer.) 
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44286.  Ulmus  taxvtfoua  Jacq.    Ulmacese.  Elm. 

"(No.  2372a.  Near  Shihtaoyin,  Chihli  Province,  China,  December  1, 
1916. )  An  autumn-flowering  elm,  found  in  a  locality  farther  north  than 
one  generally  meets  with  this  species."     (Meyer,) 

44287.  Chrysanthemum  indicum  L.  Asteracese.  Chrysanthemum. 

"(No.  2373a.  Malanyu,  Chihli  Province,  China,  November  30,  1916.)  A 
wild,  perennial  chrysanthemum,  producing  masses  of  small,  golden-yellow 
flowers  late  in  the  fall.  The  plant  is  well  worth  growing  on  dry  banks 
and  in  large  rockeries ;  it  requires  partial  shade  to  do  best.  Deserves  to 
be  naturalized  in  a  locality  like  Colorado  Springs."     (Meyer.) 

44288.  Spodiopoqon  sibibicus  Trin.    Poacese.  Orass. 

"(No.  2374a.  Shinglungshan,  Chihli  Province,  China,  December  3, 
1916.)  A  perennial  grass,  2  to  3  feet  high,  occurring  on  mountain  slopes 
on  decomposed  porphyritic  rock  in  partial  shade.  Possibly  of  forage 
value  in  Rocky  Mountain  localities."     (Meyer^) 

44289.  Thunbergia  gibsoni  S.  Moore.    Acanthacese. 

From  Lawang,  Java.    Presented  by  Mr.  M.  Buysman.    Received  March  19^ 
1917. 

An  ornamental  climbing  shrub  native  to  trop'cal  East  Africa.  It  flowers- 
profusely,  the  corolla  being  of  clear  or  deep-orange  color  and  having  a  waxy 
texture.  The  plant  is  said  to  grow  well  under  ordinary  greenhouse  condi- 
tious.     (Adapted  from  Gardeners*  Chronicle^  May  i,  1915.) 

**  Seeds  of  a  plant  often  discussed  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  but  never 
brought  into  commerce.  It  is  doubtless  the  finest  species  of  the  genus."^ 
(Buysman.) 

44290.  Mangifera  caesia  Jack.    Anacardiaceae. 

From  Buitenzorg,  Java.     Presented  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Koningsberger,  director. 
Botanic  Garden.    Received  March  19,  1917. 

Binjai.  A  large,  stately  tree,  native  of  the  Malay  Archfpelago,  with  alternate 
wedge-shaped  or  elliptic  leathery  leaves  6  to  16  inches  long;  stout,  much- 
branched  panicles  of  purplish  flowers,  and  oblong  or  ovoid  fruits,  which  are 
eaten  by  the  natives  but  are  said  to  be  very  poor.  (Adapted  from  Bailey^ 
Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  4f  PP*  1894^-1895.) 

44291  to  44294. 

From  China.    Seeds  collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Ex- 
plorer for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  March  6,  1917. 

44291.  Bbassica  pekinensis  (Lour.)  Gagn.    Brassicacese.         Pai  ts'ai. 

"  (No.  2375a.  Ansuhsien,  Chihli  Province,  China,  January  18,  1917.) 
Pan  chHng  pan,  pan  pai  ts'oi,  meaning  *  half  green,  half  white  pai  ts'ai,* 
on  account  of  the  outer  leaves  being  groen  while  the  center  is  white. 
A  fine  quality  of  heavy  winter  pai  ts'ai,  coming  from  a  locality  famous 
for  its  cabbage  and  formerly  supplying  the  Imperial  Court  at  Peking. 
This  pai  ts'ai  has  a  sweet,  wholesome  flavor,  is  quite  juicy,  but  not 
watery,  like  most  other  varieties.  After  having  been  boiled  once  it  can 
be  warmed  up  again  three  successive  days  without  losing  its  fine  taste. 
The  plants  are  transplanted  three  times  before  being  put  out  in  their 
permanent  places.  They  need  a  rich  porous  soil  and  plenty  of  water 
while  growing  fast.  In  good  seasons  specimens  are  obtained  that  weigh: 
between  30  and  40  pounds  apiece."    (Meyer.) 
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44292.  Brassica  PEKiNENSis  (Lour.)  Gagn.    Brassicacese.         Pai  ts'ai. 
"  (No.  2376a.    Ansuhsen,  Chihlt  Province,  China,  January  18,  1917.) 

Pai  ts*au  meaning  '  wliite  vegetable.'  A  iieavy  quality  of  white  winter 
pai  ts'ai,  much  in  demand  and  generally  disposed  of  by  the  growers  to 
private  customers  before  the  end  of  I>ecember.  Needs  a  rich  soil  and 
no  lack  of  moisture  to  become  tender  and  sweet."     (Meyer,) 

44293.  Raphajjus  sativus  L.    Brassicacese.  Badlsh. 

"(No.  2377a.  Ansuhsien,  Chihli  Province,  China,  January  18,  1917.) 
Teng  lung  hung  lo  po,  meaning  *  lantern  red  root,'  referring  to  the  re- 
semblance of  the  root  to  a  Chinese  or  Japanese  flat  lantern.  A  large,  flat 
red,  winter  radish,  said  to  grow  as  heavy  as  5  catties  apiece.  Needs 
rich,  well-drained  soil  to  do  well.  Sow  out  in  summer,  not  in  spring." 
(Meyer.)  ^ 

44294.  Allium  fistulosum  L.    Llllacese.  Leek. 

"(No.  2378a.  Ansuhsien,  Chihli  Province,  China,  January  18,  1917.) 
Ta  fou  sVung,  meaning  *  large-headed  leek.'  A  peculiar  variety  oi 
Chinese  winter  leek  of  very  short  growth,  looking  almost  like  a  slender 
onion.  Said  to  be  of  very  good  flavor ;  possesses  also  good  shipping  and 
keeping  qualities.  Does  Jbest  in  light,  rich,  moisture-retaining  soil." 
(Meyer.) 

44296.  Pavetta  zimmermanni.\na  Valet.    Kijbiacese. 

From  Buitenzorg,  Java.    Presented  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Koningsberger,  director. 
Botanic  Gardens.    Received  March  19,  1917. 

A  small  rubiaceous  tree  or  shrub,  with  opposite,  nearly  elliptic  leaves  and 
clusters  of  small  slender-tubed  white  flowers. 

"  The  remarkable  researches  of  Zimmerman  and  Faber  detailed  in  the  Jahr- 
bticher  ftlr  Wissenschaftliche  Botanik,  vol.  51,  p.  285,  1912.  and  vol.  54,  p.  243. 
1914,  make  this  species  of  unusual  interest.  Faber  has  proved  that  the  leaves 
of  this  and  of  several  other  species  of  Pavetta,  Psychotrla,  and  possibly  other 
genera  of  the  Rubiacete  contain  colonies  of  a  nonmotlle,  nitrogen-fixing  bac- 
terium which  he  names  Myco-bacterium  rubiacearum.  The  bacteria  of  tl^is 
species  almost  invariably  inhabit  the  micropyle  of  the  young  seed  and  when 
the  seed  germinates  grow  through  certain  stomata  of  the  very  young  leaves 
and  into  the  intracellular  spaces  formed  in  the  leaf  tissues  around  these 
stomata.  Cavities  are  formed  through  the  growth  of  the  epidermal  cells  which 
later  close  entirely  and  make  bacterial  nodules  which  are  deeply  embedded  in 
the  leaf  tissues.  A  single  leaf  may  have  several  dozen  of  these  symbiotic  bac- 
terial nodules. 

*'  Faber  was  able,  by  treating  the  seeds  with  hot  water  and  a  sublimate  solu- 
tion, to  kill  the  inhabiting  myco-bacterla  and,  later,  to  infect  part  of  the  seed- 
lings grown  from  these  seeds  with  pure  cultures  of  the  bacterium.  The  arti- 
ficially infecteil  seetllings  grown  In  soil  free  from  combined  nitrogen  grew  well 
and  remained  healthy  for  four  months,  whereas  those  not  so  infected  turned 
yellowish  white  and  died  in  three  or  four  weeks.  The  plants  from  unsterllized 
seeds  produced  leaves  bearing  many  more  bacterial  nodules  than  did  those 
from  sterilized  seeds  which  were  later  artificially  inoculated.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  these  rubiaceous  plants  with  bacterial  nodule-bearing  leaves  occur 
in  many  parts  of  the  Tropics  and  that  in  India,  at  least,  the  value  of  their 
leaves  for  manure  has  long  been  recognized,  and  considering  the  value  of  niiro- 
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?en-fixing  legumes  as  fertilizers,  the  suggestion  of  Faber  that  we  may  have  in 
hese  trees  and  shrubs  plants  of  positive  agricultural  value  for  the  tropical 
>lanter  is  well  worthy  of  consideration.  The  value  of  the  mulch  formed  by 
rhe  leaves  of  leguminous  and  other  plants  is  keenly  appreciated  by  the  best 
;ultivators;  and  It  may  be  possible  to  find  suitable  small  shrubs  of  Pavetta  or 
>tlier  rubiaceous  plants  which  will  be  worth  while  growing  for  their  nitrogen- 
ixlng  leaf  bacteria  in  the  orchards  of  our  semltropics  or  wherever  else  the 
rllnmte  will  permit  their  cultivation."     (David  Fairchild,) 

44296  to  44311.^  Prunus  serrulata  Lindl.    Amygdalaceee. 

Flowering  cherry. 

From  Yokohama,  Japan.     Scions  purchased  from  the  Yokohama  Nursery 
C!o.    Received  February  27,  1917. 

44296.  Kirin;  late  flowering,  with  large,  very  double,  rose-colored  flow- 
ers ;  one  of  the  best.  Considered  by  Wilson  a  form  of  Prunus  serrulata 
aachalinenais  and  by  Mlj'oshI  forma  atrorubra  of  P.  serrulata. 

44297.  Takirnioi;  very  fragrant,  single,  white  flowers ;  called  by  Miyoshi 
forma  cataracta  of  Prunus  serrulata  and  by  Wilson  fonna  cataracta 
of  P.  lannesiana. 

44298.  Sh6getsu;  a  rather  late,  good  variety  with  very  large,  long- 
pediclled,  double,  pale-pink  flowers;  called  by  Wilson  forma  superba 
of  Prunus  serrulata  sachalinensis  and  by  Miyoshi  the  same  form  of 
P.  serrulata, 

44290.  Kan-sakura;  a  curious  Japanese  cherry  from  the  vicinity  of 
Tokyo,  with  single,  pale-pink  flowers  which  appear  in  late  winter. 
It  is  now  being  cultivated  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  (Adapted  from 
Wilson,  The  Cherries  of  Japan ,  p.  SI,  as  P.  serrulata,  var.  spontanea, 
forma  praecox.) 

44300.  Minakami;  flowers  very  fragrant,  white,  single  or  nearly  so; 
placed  by  Wilson  under  forma  donarium  of  Prunus  lannesiana  and  by 
Miyoshi  under  forma  glauca  of  P.  serrulata, 

44801.  Kokonye;  flowers  pink,  double  or  semidouble,  long  pediceled  and 
usually  short  peduncled.  Considered  by  Wilson  forma  homogena  of 
Prunus  serrulata  sachalinensis,  while  Miyoshi  considered  it  a  form  of 
P.  serrulata, 

44302.  Raman;  a  very  pleasing  form  with  single  pink  flowers  on  long 
slender  pedicels.    Considered  by  Wilson  a  form  of  Prunus  lannesiana. 

44303.  Yae-akcbono ;  flowers  very  large,  fragrant,  semidouble,  soft  pink, 
very  beautiful;  called  by  Wilson  forma  versicolor  of  Prunus  lannesiana 
and  by  Miyoshi  the  same  form  of  P.  serrulata, 

44304.  Gycikn;  semidouble  flowers,  pale  yellow  with  greenish  stripes, 
three  flowered;  considered  by  Wilson  a  form  of  Prunus  lannesiana  and 
by  Miyoshi  as  forma  tricolor  of  P.  serrulata. 

44305.  Horinji;  a  small  tree  with  dark-gray  twigs,  yellowish  brown 
young  leaves,  and  flowers  with  roundish  petals,  the  outer  rank  pink,  the 
inner  rank  white.  Blossoming  time  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
April.     (Adapted  frour  Miyoahi,  '^Japanische  Bergkirschen,'*  Journal  of 


'  See  footnote,  p.  11. 
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the  College  of  Science^  Tokyo,  vol.  5-},  art.  1,  p.  110,  as  Prunus  semlr-* 
Lindl.  forma  decora.) 

"  This  is  a  very  beautiful  form,  with  clusters  of  pale  pink  doable  or 
semidouble  flowers."  ( Wilson,  The  Cherries  of  Japan^  p.  40,  atPn:-^ 
serrulata,  var.  sachalifiensis  forma  horinji.) 

44306.  Hitoye-fudamakura;  a  precocious  form,  which  blooms  io  alD-^i 
any  season;  single  flowers,  white  or  nearly  so,  of  little  horticulmn! 
value ;  considered  by  Wilson  a  form  of  Prunus  lannesiana. 

44307.  Asagi.    A  Japanese  cherry  from  Kohoku,  with  greenish  whiit 
flowers  tinged  with  pink,  about  4  cm.  in  width,  occurring  in  two  to  'jjq: 
flowered  clusters.    (Adapted  from  Miyoshi,  **  Japanische  BergkirKhiK 
Journal  of  the  College  of  Science,  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo,  irA 
Si,  pp.  m-J25.) 

Called  by  Miyoshi,  Prunus  serrulata,  subforma  luieoides  Miyoehi. 

Received  as  Asa^ii-zakura,  but  no  mention  of  this  name  is  made  in 
the  above  publication  or  in  Wilson,  The  Cherries  of  Japan. 

44308.  Botan-zakura;  one  of  the  very  best  forms  bearing  very  U;?^, 
pale-pink,  fragrant,  semidouble  flowers,  called  by  Wilson  fonna  mou^:^ 
of  Prunus  lannesiana  and  by  Miyoshl  the  same  fornr  of  P.  serruiata, 

44300.  Surugadai-nioi.  A  moderately  large  tree  with  brown-gray  twi£:> 
brownish  red  young  leaves,  and  white,  fragrant  flowers.  Blossom  iir 
time  about  the  end  of  April.  (Adapted  from  Miyoshi,  **Japant*vh£ 
Bergkirschen,*'  Journal  of  the  College  of  Sdenoe,  Tokyo,  vd.  Sif  fl'^ 
1,  p.  132,  as  Prunus  serrulata  Lindl.  forma  surugadai-odora.) 

'*  Flowers  semidouble,  fragrant,  nearly  white,  pendulous  on  \ol; 
slender  pedicels.  This  is  a  late-flowering  form."  (Wilson,  The  Chenir* 
of  Japan,  p.  51,  as  Prunus  lannesiana  forma  surugadaiodora.) 

44310.  Shirayuki.  A  moderately  large  tree  with  numerous  dostr : 
crowded  erect-spreading  branches,  smooth  brown-gray  twigs,  yellow:* - 
brown  young  leaves,  and  white  flowers  with  hairy  pendundes.  Bk"* 
soming  time  mid-April.  (Adapted  from  Miyoshi,  **  Japanische  Bergkir- 
schcn,"  Journal  of  the  College  of  Science,  Tokyo,  vol.  SJ^  art.  1,  p.  l^"^- 
as  Prunus  serrulata  Lindl.  forma  niveau) 

"  With  its  large  flowers,  this  distinct  form  resembles  Pruf>** 
yedoensis  Matsumura,  but  the  bracteoles  show  that  it  belongs  to  F 
serrulata  Lindl.  .  .  .  The  branches  are  erect  spreading  and  tl- 
flowers  white,  single  or  nearly  so."  (WUson,  The  Cherries  of  Japcr. 
p.  S4f  as  P.  serrulata  var.  pubescens  forma  sirayuki.) 

44311.  Udzu-sakura;  a  good  form  ;  produces  near  ends  of  brandies  pii»- 
double  flowers,  with  short  peduncles  and  long  pedicels.  CaUed  I? 
Miyoshi  forma  spiralis  of  Prunus  serrulata  and  by  W^ilson  the  san^ 
form  of  P.  serrulata  sachalinensis. 

44312  to  44318. 

From  China.  Seeds  collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Ex- 
plorer for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  March  20,  1917. 

44312.  Bbassica  pekinensis  (Lour.)  Gagn.  Brassicacese.  Pai  ts'a: 
"(No.  2379a.     Peking,  China,   February  5,  1917.)      A  medium-larC' 

very  solid,  white,  winter  pai  ts*ai,  possessing  excdlent  keeping  qualiti^r^ 
Needs  rich,  friable  soil  to  thrive  well."    (Meyer.) 
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44313  to  44315.  Aluum  fistuxjOsum  L.    Llliacese.  Leek. 

44313.  "(No.  2380a.  Peking,  China,  February  5,  1917.)  Chi  Vui 
ts*ung,  meaning  '  chicken-leg  leek.*  A  short  variety  of  winter  leek ; 
very  firm  and  juicy."    (Meyer.) 

44314.  "(No.  2381a.  Peking,  China,  February  5,  1917.)  Kao  chio 
pat  ts*ung,  meaning  *  tall-horn  white  leek.'  A  long,  heavy  variety 
of  winter  leek;  a  good  keeper;  stands  repeated  freezing  and 
thawing."     (Meyer,) 

44315.  "(No.  2382a.  Peking,  China,  February  5,  1917.)  Pai  lu 
ts'ung,  meaning  'frost-festival  leek.'  A  medium  long  variety  of 
winter  leek."    (Meyer,) 

44316  to  44318.  Bbassica  spp.    Brassicacete.  Mustard. 

"  CMeh,  Mustard  seed,  such  as  is  used  in  Peking  to  make  ground 
table  mustard.  It  is  cultivated  a  few  days'  Journey  to  the  northwest 
of  Peking  in  a  region  with  cool  nights  in  summer,  a  climate  resembling 
that  of  the  intermountain  sections  of  the  United  States. 

44316.  "(No.  140b.  Peking,  China,  February  5,  1917.)  Price  of  this 
sample  28  cents  in  Yuan  silver  per  catty."    (Meyer,) 

Received  as  Braasica  juncea,  but  it  Is  apparently  not  that  species. 

44317.  "(No.  141b.  Peking,  China,  February  10. 1917.)  Price  of  this 
sample  26  cents  in  Yuan  silver  per  catty."    (Meyer.) 

44318.  "(No.  143b.  Peking,  China,  February  10,  1917.)  Price  of  this 
sample  24  cents  in  Yuan  silver  per  catty."     (Meyer,) 

4319.  Opuntia  sp.    Cactacese.  Prickly-pear. 

From  Curacao,  Dutch  West  Indies.     Cuttings  presented  by  Mr.  H.  M. 
Curran.    Received  March,  1917. 

"  Spineless  form.    March  1,  1917."    (Curran.) 

4320  to  44326. 

From   Richmond,    Victoria,    Australia.     Seeds  presented   by   Mr.   F.   H. 
Baker.    Received  March  7,  1917. 

44320  to  44323.  Acacia  spp.    Mimosacese.  Wattle. 

"In  sowing  acacia  seed  they  should  have  boiling  water  poured  over 
them  and  should  be  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours.  Do  not  use  any 
manure,  and  sow  them  in  the  poorest  soil."     (Baker.) 

44320.  Acacia  diffusa  Lindl. 

"  Prickly  acacia ;  good  bloomer."     (Baker,) 

A  straggling  shrub,  native  of  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  with 
loosely  scattered,  sessile,  linear  leaves  about  an  inch  long  and  yellow 
flowers  in  axillary  heads  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  (Adapted  from  the 
Botanical  Register,  vol.  8,  pi.  6Si.) 

44321.  Acacia  implexa  Benth. 
"A  fine,  stately  tree."    (Baker.) 

A  tall  Australian  tree,  50  feet  high,  with  light-green  sickle-shaped 
lanceolate  leaves  6  to  7  inches  long,  cream-colored  flowers  in  short 
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racemes,  and  light-brown  pods,  curved  like  an  interrogatioD  wttL 
4  to  6  inches  long.  The  dark-brown,  hard,  close-grained  wood  k 
much  used  for  turnery  and  for  all  purposes  which  call  for  tenacity 
and  strength.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Hor- 
ticulture, vol.  ly  p.  i85,  and  from  Maiden,  Native  Useful  PlwU  of 
Australia,  p.  557,) 

44322.  Acacia  lepbosa  Sieber. 

"A  beautiful  wattle;  always  weeping;  a  good  bloomer."    (Bakr 

An  Australian  shrub  with  erect,  slender  branches;  linear  or  linv 
shaped  sicklelike  leaves  covered  with  very  small  patchy  of  whit'*.. 
matter  exuded  through  the  epidermis,  and  pale  yellow  flowers  b 
clustering  heads.  The  whitish  patches  on  the  leaves  give  the  pjai: 
a  graj't  powdery  appearance;  hence  its  name.  (Adapted  from  tL' 
Botanical  Heyistcr,  vol.  17,  pi.  14^1.) 

44323.  Acacia  pycnantha  Benth. 

A  small  tree,  native  of  southern  Australia,  with  lanceolate  -r 
oblong  leaves  2^  to  6  Inches  long  and  showy,  fragrant,  ye'.i  •- 
flowers  in  simple  or  compound  racemes.  The  pods  are  2  to  5  im^^ 
long.  The  bark  contains  the  highest  percentage  of  tannin  of  aty 
of  the  8i)ecies;  a  good  gum  exudes  from  the  trees;  and  the  rr^- 
itself  Is  used  as  a  sand  binder.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Sian*Uv 
Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  J,  p.  184.) 

44324.  Candollea  graminifolia  (Swartz)  F.  Muell.    Candolleaces. 
{Stylidiurn  graminifolium  Swartz.) 

A  glabrous  Australian  perennial  with  a  short  tufted  stem  rarr: 
lengthening  to  4  or  5  inches  and  linear,  rather  rigid,  flattened  !t«^r- 
usually  2  but  at  times  6  to  9  inches  long.  The  scapes  are  up  to  l! 
feet  high,  the  upi)er  quarter  or  half  being  occupied  by  a  narrow,  sini^ 
raceme  or  interrupted  spike  of  pink  flowers.  The  oval  capsules  aiv  r 
quarter  to  half  an  inch  long.  (Adapted  from  Benthxim,  Flora  An^ 
tralietmis,  vol.  -),  p.  10.) 

44325.  Kennedya  monophylla  Vent.    Fabacete. 
(Hardenhergia  monophylla  Benth.) 

A  trailing  herb,  native  of  southern  Australia,  with  leaves  consi:«rii. 
of  one  ovate  or  lance-shaped  leaflet  2  to  4  inches  long,  violet  fl4»wt> 
nearly  half  an  inch  long  in  few-flowered  racemes,  and  flat  paperj-  p--'* 
about  li  inches  long.     (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Queensland  Flora,  pt.  - 

p.  R'/.) 

44326  to  44330.   Saccharum  officinarum  L.    Poaceae. 

Sugar  cane 

From    Kingston,    Jamaica.     Cuttings   presented   by   Mr.   William    Harr^ 
SuiK»rintendent  of  Public  Gardens.    Received  March  12,  1917. 

"Jamaica  seedlings  raised  at  our  experiment  station."     (Harris.) 

44326.  No.  70.  44329.  No.  73. 

44327.  No.  71.  44330.  No.  74. 

44328.  No.  72. 
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44331  and  44332.   Saccharum  officinarum  L.    Poacese. 

Sugar  cane. 

From  Gienfuegos,  Cuba.  Cuttings  presented  by  Mr.  Robert  M.  Grey, 
Harvard  Experiment  Station.    Received  March  13,  1917. 

44331.  Demerara  74.  44332.  Demerara  9o, 

44333.  Ptrus  calleryana  Decaisne.    Malacese.  Fear. 

From  Hongliong,  Cliina.  Grafts  presented  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Tutcher,  superin- 
tendent, Botanical  and  Forestry  Department.    Received  March  14,  1917. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  43987  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

44334.  PoxciRus  trifoliata  (L.)  Kaf.    Rutacese. 

{Citrus  trifoliata  L.)  Trifoliate  orange. 

From  Taiku,  Korea.  Sprouts  presented  by  Rev.  James  E.  Adams,  Korean 
Mission.    Received  March  19,  1917. 

A  shrub  or  small  tree  used  extensively  as  a  hedge  plant  in  our  Southern 
States,  where  it  is  quite  hardy. 

44336.   Ilex  macrophylla  Wall.    Aquifoliacese.  Holly. 

From  Pisa,  Italy.  Seed  presented  by  the  director.  Botanic  Garden.  Re- 
ceived March  23.  1917. 

A  tree,  native  of  Java  and  Sumatra,  about  15  feet  high,  with  gray  bark, 
rigid,  shining  leaves  4  to  7  inches  long,  flowers  in  branched  cymes,  and  round 
drupes  containing  about  eight  stones.  (Adapted  from  Hooker,  Flora  of  British 
India,  vol.  i,  pp.  604-60o.) 

44336.  Cacara  erosa  (L.)  Kuntze.   Fabaceae.  Tarn  bean. 

{PachyrhizuB  angulaius  Rich.) 

From  Kingston,  Jamaica.  Seed  presented  by  Mr.  William  Harris,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Gardens.    Received  March  23,  1917. 

A  shrubby,  climbing,  leguminous  plant  with  large  edible  roots  that  also  pro- 
duce a  valuable  starch. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  22971  and  33258  for  previous  introductions. 

44337.  CucuMis  melo  L.    CuciirbitacesB.  Melon. 

From  Baku,  Russia.  Seed  presented  by  Mr.  Roy  G.  Pierce,  Forest  Patholo- 
gist, who  secured  them  from  Mr.  Arthur  Knapp.  Received  March  24, 
1917. 

•*  Seeds  from  a  melon  called  a  denya,  which  is  grown  In  the  Trans-Caucasus. 
The  melon  is  yellow  and  very  like  the  California  cassaba  melon.  The  remark- 
able thing  about  this  melon  is  that  if  it  is  hung  up  in  a  cool  place  it  will  keep 
for  a  year.'*     (Knapp.) 

44338.  Ananas  sativus  Schult  f.    Bromeliacea?.  Pineapple. 

From  Antigua,  West  Indies.    Plants  purchased  from  Mr.  J.  Jackson,  cura- 
tor and  superintendent,  Agricultural  Department.     Received  March  15. 
1917. 
White  Antigua  pineapple.     A  medium-sized  pineapple.     It  is  light  colored, 
oblong  In  shape,  with  a  quality  better  than  the  average.    It  is  used  as  a  dessert 
and  for  general  kitchen  purposes.     (Adapted  from  Bulletin  Xo.  8,  Division  of 
Pomology^  V.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
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44839  to  44343. 

From  Kew,  England.    Seeds  presented  by  Sir  David  Praln,  director,  Eoyai 
Botanic  Gardens.    Received  March  19,  1917. 

44339.  Bebbeeis  sp.    Berberidacese.  Barbeny. 

Received  as  BerberU  vilmorinianay  for  which  a  place  of  pablicatiun 
has  not  yet  been  found. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  33024,  40139,  and  42184  for  previous  introdacdon. 

44340.  Malus  niedzwetskyana  Dieck.    Malacese.  Apple. 

A  tree,  native  of  southwestern  Siberia,  resembling  the  common  apple 
in  habit,  with  reddish  tinged  young  wood  and  young  leaves,  large  dusters 
of  deep-pink  flowers,  and  dark-red  conical  apples  with  purplish  flesh. 
The  attractive  coloring  of  the  wood,  leaves,  and  fruit  makes  this  sn 
especially  ornamental  species.  (Adapted  from  TJie  Garden,  May  &,  19}5, 
and  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  tfol.  5,  p.  tSJL  a> 
Pyrus  maXus  niedsnoetskyana,) 

44341.  SoBBUs  KOEHNEANA  G.  Schueid.    Malacese. 

A  shrub,  native  to  central  China,  up  to  4  meters  (13  feet)  in  height 
with  generally  smooth,  compound  leaves  from  8  to  15.5  cm.  long;  white 
flowers,  usually  on  the  very  short  lateral  branches;  and  round  white 
fruits,  about  7  or  8  mm.  in  diameter.  (Adapted  from  Sargent,  Pkmts€ 
Wilsonianae,  vol.  1,  pp.  471-472.) 

44342.  X  SoBBUs  meinichii  (Lindeb.)  Hedl.    Malacese. 

A  hybrid  tree,  whose  parents  are  Sorbut  aucuparia  and  S.  hyhrida 
It  is  a  native  of  the  island  of  Aland  and  the  neighboring  islands  and  has 
compound,  serrate  leaves.  (Adapted  from  Hedlund,  Monographic  dcr 
Qattung  Sorbus,  pp.  -45-50.) 

44343.  SoBBUs  vn.MORiNi  C.  Schneid.    Malacete. 

A  large  shrub  or  small  tree,  native  of  western  China,  with  attractive, 
pinnate  leaves;  white  flowers  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
in  corymbs  appearing  in  June;  and  pale  rosy- red  fruits.  In 'summer 
and  also  in  autumn  this  is  a  most  attractive  Sorbus.  (Adapted  ftoa 
The  Garden,  September  2,  1916.) 

44344.   AcHRAs  zapota  L.    Sapotaceaa.  Sapodilla. 

(A.  sapota  L.) 

From  Bokeelia,  Fla.    Seed  presented  by  Mr.  Harry  P.  Johnson.    Receitfd 
March  24,  1917. 

"  Seeds  of  the  largest  sapodilla  fruit  I  have  ever  seen ;  grown  on  my  plt'^* 
here.    As  large  as  a  big  orange."     {Johneon.) 

44846.  Inodes  exul  O.  F.  Cook,    Phoenicaceee.  Palmetto. 

From  San  Antonio,  Tex.    Seed  presented  by  Mr.  O.  R  Letteer,  San  Ac 
tonio  Experiment  Farm.    Received  March  26,  1917. 

"Collected  at  Victoria,  Tex.,  in  1912."     (Letteer.) 

A  large  palmetto,  cultivated  In  Texas,  with  deep-green  foliage,  solitary  fmits. 
and  large  seeds  not  wrinkled  above.  (Adapted  from  Circular  US,  Bureau  o; 
Plant  Industry,  pp.  II-I4.) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  35116  for  further  description. 
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44346.  LucuMA  sp.    Sapotacea. 

From  El  CJoyolar,  Costa  Rica.    Seed  presented  by  Mr.  Carlos  Werckl6. 
Received  March  7.  1917. 
'*  Seeds  of  the  apple-shaped  nispero  sapotilla.    Better  than  Vitellaria  multi- 
flora;  flesh  of  the  same  consistency  and  appearance,  but  more  highly  colored." 
{WerckU.) 

44347  to  44366. 

From  Maidstone,  England.  Plants  presented  by  George  Bunyard  &  Co.* 
Ltd.  Received  March  29,  1917.  Quoted  notes  from  Bunyard's  Cata- 
logue. 

44347  to  44349.*  Ribes  vulgabe  Lam.    Grossulariaceie.    Garden  currant. 

44347.  "  Moore's  Ruby.  Berries  medium  size.  Midseason.  Growth 
very  upright ;  very  fertile ;  a  hardy  and  desirable  sort.  Raised  by 
Judge  Moore,  U.  S.  A.'* 

44348.  "Skinner's  Early.  Berries  medium,  bright  red;  bunches 
long,  very  fertile;  growth  vigorous,  upright.  The  earliest  of  all; 
most  valuable  for  market.  This  variety  is  esteemed  in  Kent  and 
is  named  after  a  local  grower,  but  is  quite  possibly  the  old  sort 
renamed." 

44349.  "  Utrecht,  Berries  medium,  dark  red ;  bunches  medium ; 
growth  vigorous,  upright;  leaves  resembling  Scotch  but  distinct 
A  useful  midseason  variety,  origin  probably  Indicated  by  its  name." 

44350  to  44356.  Cobylus  avellana  L.    Betulacese.  Filbert. 

44350.  "  Cosford.  Nut  almost  round,  large,  most  excellent  flavor, 
and  very  thin  shell.  A  prolific  variety,  and  recommended  as  a 
polienizer  for  filberts  of  less  fertile  sorts.  Possibly  originated  in 
Suffolk,  where  there  is  a  hundred  of  Cos  ford," 

44351.  ** Duke  of  Edinburgh.  Nut  large,  oblong;  shell  rather  thick; 
of  excellent  flavor;  quite  one  of  the  best  flavored.  Raised  by 
Mr.  Webb,  of  Calcot,  and  certiflcated  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  1883." 

44352.  "  Kentish  Cob.  Nut  large,  broad  and  long,  excellent  flavor ; 
proliflc;  the  best  for  all-round  use.  Almost  exclusively  grown  in 
Kent  for  market  work.  Raised  by  Mr.  Lambert,  of  Cloudburst, 
Kent,  about  1830 ;  hence  its  sj^nonym  *LamherVs '  filbert."  . 

44353.  **  Merveille  de  Bolwyller.  Nut  remarkably  broad  and  thick, 
very  handsome  and  of  first-class  flavor;  vigorous  grower.  Origi- 
nated with  an  amateur  in  Silesia  about  1840  and  sold  by  Messrs. 
Baumann  of  Bolwyller." 

44354.  **Pearson'8  Prolific.  Nut  round,  short,  good  flavor ;  an  abun- 
dant  and  early  bearer ;  produces  a  large  number  of  catkins  and  is 
valuable  for  purposes  of  cross-fertilization.  Introduced  by  Messrs. 
Pearson,  of  Chilwell." 

44355.  "  Prolific.  Curiously  frizzled  husk ;  nuts  small  but  produced 
in  large  clusters,  often  ten  to  a  bunch ;  very  early,  sweet,  and  good. 
Originated  in  a  garden  at  Moreton,  Norwich,  about  1840.  Some- 
times called  the  Frizzled  nut." 

44356.  "  Red  skinned.  Resembling  the  White  fllbert  in  all  respects 
save  the  red  skin  of  the  kernel.    Has  been  known  since  1800." 


'  See  footnote,  p.  11. 
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44S67  and  44368.  Oryza  sativa  L.    Poaceae.  Bice. 

From  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.  Presented  by  Mr.  J.  E.'van  der  Lant,  director. 
Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  February  13,  1917. 

44357.  A  variety  received  without  description. 

44358.  **This  is  a  very  prolific  rice,  but  it  has  degenerated  here  by 
neglect."     {Van  der  Laat.) 

44S69  to  44S61. 

From  Cairo,  Eg>pt.  Seeds  presented  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Walsingliam,  horti- 
cultural division,  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Gizeh  Branch.  Receivetl  March 
10,  1917. 

44359.  MoNTANOA  HiBisciFOLiA  (Beuth.)  C.  Koch.    Asteraceae. 

Tree  daisy. 

One  of  the  tree  daisies  of  Central  America,  which  is  easily  distin- 
guished by  its  five  to  seven  lobed  leaves,  which  are  opposite  and  entire. 
It  is  easily  cultivated,  the  seeds  being  started  indoors  and  the  plants 
transferred  to  the  open  for  foliage  effects.  It  may  also  be  propagated 
by  cuttings.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticul- 
ture, vol.  J^,  p.  2064,  and  from  Koch,  Wochenschrift  de«  Veidnes  zur 
Beforderung  des  Gartenbause,  vol.  7,  p.  ^07.) 

44360.  SoLANCM  sp.    Solanacere.  Wild  potato. 

Received  as  Solanum  rondeletii,  for  which  a  place  of  publication  has 
not  yet  been  found. 

44361.  ZizTPins  spina-christi  (L.)  Willd.    Rhamnaceie. 

A  shrub,  native  of  Palestine  and  Egj'pt,  3  to  5  meters  high,  with 
whitish,  spiny  branches,  rounded  or  heart-shaped  leaves  2  to  4  cm.  long, 
and  roundish,  do',  astringent  fruits  about  the  size  of  a  hazelnuts  As 
a  stock  upon  which  to  graft  the  common  jujube  this  species  is  not  satis- 
factory, for  it  has  a  tendency  to  sucker.  The  best  use  to  which  this 
shrub  can  be  put  is  that  of  a  shade  tree  for  crops.  When  once  estab- 
lislied  a  dump  can  scarcely  be  eradicated.  (Adapted  from  Post,  Flora  of 
^yria,  p.  201,  and  from  Bagnol,  in  Bulletin  de  la  Soci6t6  Nationalc  d'Ac- 
clitnaiation  de  France,  vol.  Jf4,  pp.  153-157.) 

44S62.  DiospYROs  kaki  L.  f.    Diospyraceae.  Eaki. 

From  Felton,  Del.  Cuttings  presented  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Killen.  Received 
March  29,  1917. 

"  This  persimmon  has  withstood  our  climate  for  the  past  25  years,  though  it 
has  been  killed  back  a  number  of  times.  It  had  no  protection  at  all  this  past 
winter  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  affected  by  the  cold  this  time.  It  has 
borne  a  number  of  times.  The  fruits  are  seedless  and  about  2i  to  3  Inches  in 
diameter."     (Killen.) 

44363.   DrospYRos  discolor  Willd.    DiospyracesB.  Mabolo. 

From  Manila.  Philippine  Islands.  Cuttings  presented  by  Mr.  Adn. 
Hernandez,  Director  of  Agriculture.     Received  March  28, 1917. 

A  common  Philippine  tree  of  medium  size,  8  to  15  meters  high,  with  darls:- 
green  leaves  and  roundish  or  somewhat  flattened  velvety  reddish  fruits  about 
7.0  cm.  in  diameter,  containing  cream-colored,  rather  dry,  sweet,  and  aromatic 
flesh  inclosing  several  large  seeds.  (Adapted  from  the  Philippine  Agricultural 
Review,  third  quarter,  1916,  p,  234.) 
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448 64.   Medtcaoo  sativa  L.    Fabacese.  Alfalfa. 

From  Russia.  Seed  presented  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Cresson,  secretary  of  em- 
bassy in  charge  of  the  consulate  at  Tlflis.    Heceived  March  29,  1917. 

"An  inferior  quality  from  the  region  of  Elisavetpol."     (Cresaon.) 

448 6 6.   Persea  Americana  Mill.    Laura cese.  Avocado. 

(P.  gratiSBima  Gaertn.  f.)  , 

From  Peru.     Seed  purchased  from  Mr.  H.  P.    Archer,    Lima.    Received 
March  30,  1917. 

"  Palt(L,  from   the  Chanchamayo.    The  months  of  December  and  January 
are  the  best  ones  for  getting  paltas."     (Archer.) 

44366  to  44869. 

From  Bogota,  Colombia.  Seeds  presented  by  Mr.  M.  T.  Dawe,  Agricultural 
Adviser  and  Director  of  Agriculture.    Received  March  30,  1917. 

44366.  Lycopersicon  esculentum  Mill.    Solanacese.  Tomato. 
"  Seeds  of  the  wild  variety  found  in  this  neighborhood."     (Dawe.) 

44367.  Annona  cherimola  Mill.    Annonaceie.  Cherimoya. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  44251  for  previous  introduction  .and  description. 

44368.  Carica  papaya  L.    Papayaceje.  Papaya. 

"  In  connection  with  the  improvement  of  the  papaya  in  southern 
Florida  and  the  development  of  strains  suitable  for  commercial  purposes, 
it  is  desirable  that  varieties  be  obtained  for  trial  from  as  many  dif- 
ferent regions  as  possible.  ^The  papayas  of  Colombia  are  of  particular 
interest  as  coming  from  a  region  in  which  several  wild  species  of 
Carica  occur.  From  such  a  region  there  is  always  the  possibility  of 
getting  hj'brids  or  distinctly  new  strains."     (Popenoe.) 

44369.  DoLicHOLiTs  phaseoloides  (Swartz)  Kuntze.    Fabacese. 
(Rhynchosia  phaseoloides  DC.) 

"  Pionia,  a  small  deep-red  and  black  seed  from  a  creeping  plant.  Heav- 
ing the  seed  into  water  to  soften,  grinding  it  afterwards,  and  straining 
the  paste  and  mixing  it  with  sirup  is  said  to  be  elTectlve  to  cure  epilepsy." 
(Alcazar.) 

44370.  Cannabis  sativa  L.    Moracese.  Hemp. 

From  Keijo,  Chosen.  Presented  by  Mr.  Nagashima,  of  the  Government  In- 
dustrial Model  Farm,  through  Mr.  L.  H.  Dewey,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.    Received  March  31,  1917. 

This  number  differs  somewhat  from  other  so-called  Keijo  strains,  and  from 
the  single  trial  so  far  given  It  would  seem  to  be  less  productive. 

44371.  Cannabis  sativa  L.    Moracese.  Hemp. 

From  Seoul,  Chosen.  Presented  by  the  Yokohama  Nursery  Co.,  Yokohama, 
Japan,  who  secured  It  from  Mr.  Kato,  Seoul.  Received  through  Mr. 
L.  H.  Dewey,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  March  31,  1917. 

A  promising  strain  which  produced  plants  4.3  meters  in  height  during  the 
only  trial  so  far  accorded  it. 
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44372  to  44374.  Citrus  spp.    Butacese. 

From  Lamao,  Bataan,  Philippine  Islands.  Seeds  presented  by  Mr.  P.  J. 
Wester,  Lamao  Experiment  Station,  through  Mr.  Adn.  Hernandez,  Di- 
rector of  Agriculture,  Manila.    Received  March  31, 1917. 

44372  and  44373.  Citrus  kedica  L.  Citron. 

44372.  The  identification  of  this  number  was  apparently  questioned 
by  Mr.  Wester,  but  it  seems  to  be  at  least  a  form  of  CUrua  medica. 

44373.  An  unnamed  variety  received  without  description. 

44374.  CiTBUS  MEDICA  ODOBATA  Westcr. 
TiM'tm. 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  44139  for  further  description. 

44376  to  44404. 

From  Elstree,  Herts,  England.  Plants  presented  by  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs, 
through  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  The  Gardens,  Aldenham  House.  Received 
March  28,  1917. 

44375.  Acer  hookebi  Mlquel.    Acei*aceffi.  Maple. 

A  tree,  40  to  50  feet  high,  native  of  the  eastern  Himalayas,  with 
green,  cordate,  entire,  finely  serrate  leaves  3  to  6  Inches  long,  flowers  In 
simple  racemes  2  to  4^  Inches  long,  and  glabrous  samaras  with  venose 
wings.     (Adapted  from  Hooker,  Flora  of  British  India,  vol.  1,  p.  69k-^ 

44376.  Aesctjlus  glabba  leucodebmis  Sarg.    Aesculacese. 

Horse-chestnut. 

This  form  is  characterized  by  the  smooth,  pale,  often  nearly  white 
bark  of  the  trunk  and  branches  and  Is  found  in  the  southeastern  United 
States.  (Adapted  from  Kew  Bulletin  of  Mi8cella/neou8  Information, 
Appendix  S,  191  j^^  p,  57.) 

44377.  Alnus  sitchensis  Sarg.    Betulacese.  Sitka  alder. 

A  tree,  native  of  northwestern  United  States  and  Alaska,  up  to  40 
feet  in  height,  with  a  narrow  head  of  short  and  nearly  horizontal 
branches,  ovate,  light-green,  dentate  leaves  3  to  6  inches  long,  and 
stamlnate  catkins  4  to  5  inches  long.  (Adapted  from  Bean,  Trees  afid 
Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  1,  p.  184^) 

44373.  Abalia  chinensis  L.    Araliacese.  Chinese  Angelica  tree. 

Var.  fastigiata.  A  garden  variety  with  the  branches  more  or  less 
parallel  with  the  main  trunk. 

44379.  Aronia  abbutifolia  (L.)  Pers.    Malacece. 
{Pyrus  arhutifolia  L.  f.) 

Var.  ffrandiflora.  A  large-flowered  garden  variety  of  a  bushy  shrub, 
native  of  eastern  North  America.  It  is  from  5  to  10  feet  high,  with 
narrowly  oval  leaves  with  dark-green  upper  surfaces  and  gray  velvety 
lower  surfaces.  It  has  w^hite  or  slightly  rosy  flowers  produced  in  small 
corymbs  and  small,  nearly  globular  red  fruits. 

44380.  Bebberis  sargentiana  G.  Schneid.    Berber idacejp.  Barberry. 

A  black-berried  barberry  from  western  Hupeh,  China,  reaching  a 
height  of  2  meters.  It  Is  the  only  evergreen  barberry  which  has  proved 
entirely  hardy  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  and  for  this  reason  is  one 
of  the  most  desirable  of  the  recent  introductions  as  a  garden  plant 
(Adapted  from  Sargent,  Plantae  WUsonia/na^,  vol,  1,  p.  359.) 
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44375  to  44404— Continued. 

44381.  Bebbebis  hookebi  Lem.    Berberidace®.  Barberry. 

An  evergreen  spiny  Himalayan  shrnb  3  to  5  feet  in  heigbt,  with  tufted, 
lanceolate-obovate,  dark-green,  leathery  leaves  1  to  3  Inches  long  with 
slender  teeth  on  the  margins.  The  pale-yellow  flowers  are  two-thirds 
of  an  inch  wide,  and  the  black-purple,  narrowly  cylindrical  berries  often 
remain  on  the  plant  until  the  following  spring.  (Adapted  from  Bean^ 
Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  i,  p,  2JtS.) 

44382.  Betula  japonica  mandshubica  (Kegel)  Winkl.    Betulaceae. 

Birch. 

A  white-barked  tree,  native  of  western  China,  10  to  25  meters  in 
height,  with  very  glabrous,  regularly  dentate  leaves.  The  bark  is  used 
for  lining  straw  hats.  (Adapted  from  Sargent,  Plo/fitae  Wilsonianae, 
vol  2,  p.  W.) 

44383.  Cissus  striata  Ruiz  and  Pa  v.    Vitaceee. 
{Vitis  striata  Miquel.) 

A  low,  shrubby  evergreen  vine  of  graceful  habit,  native  of  Chile  and 
southern  Brazil,  with  small,  three  to  five  follolate,  serrate  leaves,  yellow- 
ish flowers  in  many-flowered  cymes,  and  round-flattened  fruits  about  the 
size  of  a  pea.  This  vine  grows  well  in  southern  California.  (Adapted 
from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  2,  p.  776.) 

44384  and  44385.  Cotoneasteb  spp.    Malacese. 

44384.  "  Forrest  No.  33."  44385.  "  Forrest  No.  5667.'' 

44386.  CoTONEASTEB  DAMMEBi  C  Schneid. 

A  prostrate  evergreen  shrub,  native  of  central  China,  with  pure- white, 
solitary  flowers,  and  coral-red  fruits  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide.  It  is 
quite  hardy  and  is  very  distinct  among  cotoneasters  for  its  perfectly 
prostrate  habit.  Its  fruits  are  brightly  colored,  and  the  plant  will  na 
doubt  prove  useful  as  an  evergreen  carpet  shrub ;  also  for  covering  sunny 
slopes,  as  it  is  very  vigorous.  It  occurs  wild  on  heaths  and  rocky  ground. 
(Adapted  from  Bean,  Trees  atid  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles.  voU 
i,  p.  4ii.) 

44387.  CoTONEASTEK  BOYLEi  Hort 

"  I  have  labeled  these  [small-leaved]  forms  in  several  herbaria  as 
[C.  racemiflora']  var.  royleana  Dipp.,  because  I  believed  that  these  (espe- 
cially C.  roylei  or  royleana  Hort.)  corresponded  with  the  spontaneous 
material;  but  I  am  now  dubious  about  this  and  I  am  holding  out  the 
spontaneous  forms  as  the  var.  kotschyi.  The  named  garden  forms  re- 
main confused."  {Schneider,  lUustriertes  Handbuch  der  Laubholzkunde, 
vol.  1,  p.  75^.) 

44388.  Cbataegus  nitida  (Engelm.)  Sarg.    Malacete.  Hawthorn. 

A  tree,  up  to  30  feet  high,  from  Illinois  and  Kansas,  with  spreading 
branches,  coarsely  serrate  leaves,  and  dark  dull-red  fruits  about  half  an 
inch  long.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture, 
vol.  2,  p.  883.) 

44389.  DiERVTLLA  japonica  (Thunb.)  DC    Caprifoliacese, 
"  Forrest  No.  7332." 

50492—22 5 
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44390.  Hypericum  sp.    Hj'pericaceje.  St. -John's- wort. 

"  Wilson  No.  256."  "  From  cliffs  and  thickets,  Wushan  Hsien,  eastern 
Szechwan,  at  an  altitude  of  1,000  meters,  ld07.  A  shrubby  plant,  6  cm. 
tall,  with  yellow  flowers."    {Sargent,  Plantae  Wilsonianae,  vol.  3,  p.  4S2.) 

44391.  Jasminum  sp.    Oleaceee.  Jasmine. 
"  Forrest  No.  11472." 

44392.  Larix  dahueica  pbincipis-ruppbechtii  (Mayr)  Rehd.  and  Wils. 

Pinaceee.  Iiardi. 

A  tree  from  northern  China,  with  beautiful  pink  cones  up  to  li  Inches 
long  and  leaves  up  to  If  inches  in  length.  (Adapted  from  Bailey, 
Standard    Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  -},  p.  1823.) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  42194  for  further  description. 

44393.  Laurocerasus  officinalis  Roemer.    Amygdalacese. 

(Prunus  laurocerasus  L.)  Cherry  laurel. 

Var.  camelliae folia.  A  garden  variety  with  leaves  of  ordinary  size,  but 
curled  and  twisted.  Curious  but  not  ornamental.  (Adapted  from  Bean, 
Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  2^0.) 

44394.  LoNicERA  nitida  Wilson.    Caprlfoliaceffi.  Honeysuckle. 

An  evergreen  shrub  from  western  China,  up  to  Q  feet  high,  with  upright 
branches,  broadly  oval  or  oblong  glossy  leaves,  fragrant  whitish  flowers 
one-third  of  an  inch  long,  and  purple  fruits.  (Adapted  from  Bailey, 
Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  4t  P-  1907.) 

44395.  LoNicERA  pileata  Oliver.    Caprifoliacese.  Honeysuckle. 

A  much-branched,  low,  evergreen  or  partially  deciduous  shrub  from 
central  and  western  China,  about  a  foot  high,  with  slender  branches, 
oblong,  lance-sliaped,  dark,  shining-green  leaves  half  to  an  inch  long, 
and  pale-yellow  flowers  in  almost  sessile  pairs.  It  is  quite  hardy  in 
England.     (Adapted  from  Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine,  pi.  S060,) 

44396.  Abies  sp.    Pinaceae.  Fir. 
**  AVilson  No.  6744." 

44397.  PicEA  KOYAMAi  SMras..  Pinacese.  Spruce. 

A  Japanese  tree,  up  to  30  feet  in  height,  with  bright  reddish  brown 
branchlets.  bluish  white.  4-sided  sharp-pointed  leaves  one-third  to  half 
an  inch  long,  and  light  brownish  green  cones  li  to  2i  inches  long  with 
broadly  oval  scales.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of 
Horticulture,  vol.  5,  p.  2621.) 

44398.  PipTANTHus  coNCOLOR  Harrow.    Fabacese. 

"Wilson  No.  885."  A  bush,  1  to  1.6  meters  tall,  found  in  western 
Szechwan,  China,  at  elevations  up  to  3,500  metera  It  has  alternate,  tri- 
foliate leaves,  almost  the  same  color  above  as  below,  with  white  hairs 
on  the  margins;  yellow  pealike  flowers;  and  silky  pods  about  6  mm. 
long.     (Adapted  from  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  December  16,  1916,  p.  289.) 

44399.  Ptbacantha  gibbsii  A.  Jackson.    Malacese. 

A  shrub  from  western  China  up  to  14  feet  high,  nearly  spineless,  with 
large,  ovate-oblong,  variable  leaves  up  to  3  Inches  long  and  abundant  fruits 
about  7  mm.  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  commonly  used  by  the  Chinese 
for  tea.  (Adapted  from  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  December  SO,  1916,  p. 
309.) 
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44400.  Rosa  omeiensis  Rolfe.    Rosacese.  Bose. 

A  stout,  branched  shrub,  from  3  to  10  feet  high,  with  young  shoots 
covered  with  dense  bristles  and  the  older  stems  armed  with  stout  straight 
thorns.  The  long  green  leaves  are  composed  of  9  to  13  sharply  serrate 
leaflets,  and  the  white  flowers,  which  are  over  an  inch  in  diameter,  occur 
singly  on  short  lateral  twigs.  The  bright-red  fruits  are  up  to  half  an 
inch  in  length,  and  their  yellow  stalks  are  very  striking  in  autumn. 
These  fruits  are  said  to  be  eaten  in  China,  where  the  plant  grows  at  an 
elevation  of  8,000  to  9  500  feet  It  thrives  in  good  loamy  soil  and  may 
be  propagated  from  the  freely  produced  seeds.  (Adapted  from  Curtis* s 
Botanical  Magazine,  pi,  8471-) 

44401.  RuBus  iRENAEUs  Focke.    Rosacese. 

A  prostrate  evergreen  shrub,  native  of  central  and  western  China,  beset 
with  small  decurved  prickles  and  having  white  flowers,  large  red  fruits, 
and  simple  leaves,  suggest  ng  those  of  coltsfoot.  (Adapted  from  Bean, 
Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  I'li  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  460.) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  40595  for  further  description. 

44402^  RuBus  lasiostylus  dizygos  Focke.    Rosacese. 

An  erect  deciduous  shrub,  native  of  central  China,  4  to  6  feet  high, 
with  waxy  blue-white  stems,  compound  leaves,  small,  rosy  flowers,  and 
agreeably  acid,  red  fruits  an  inch  in  diameter,  (Adapted  from  Bean, 
Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  462. ) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  42587  for  further  description. 

44403.  Stybax  wilsonii  Rehder.     Styracaceje. 

A  very  pretty,  small,  compact  Chinese  shrub  with  alternate,  oval, 
irregularly  dentate  leaves  up  to  two-thirds  of  an  inch  long,  white  flow- 
ers in  axillary  and  terminal  racemes,  appearing  when  the  plant  is  but 
a  few  inches  high  and  2  or  3  years  old,  and  gray-velvety,  roundish  fruits 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  long.  It  is  best  propagated  by  seeds,  although 
layering  may  be  used.  On  one  occasion.  In  the  nursery  at  Kew,  England, 
this  shrub  withstood  a  temperature  of  12"*  F.  (Adapted  from  Curtis* s 
Botanical  Magazine,  pi.  84 i4') 

44404.  Viburnum  hupehense  Rehder.    Caprlfollaceffi. 

A  deciduous  shrub,  native  of  Hupeh,  China,  with  coarsely  serrate, 
roundish  oval  leaves,  and  flowers  in  large  flat  corymbs.  The  red  fruit 
is  ovoid,  from  one-third  to  two-flfths  of  an  inch  long.  (Adapted  from 
Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  650.) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  42197  for  further  description. 

05.  Nypa  fruticans  Wurmb.    Pha?nicace8e.  Nipa  palm. 

Prom  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.    Seeds  presented  by  Mr.  Adn.  Hernandez, 
director,  Bureau  of  Agriculture.    Received  March  27,  1917. 

creeping  Philippine  imlm  with  a  stout  branching  rootstoclc  and  large 

»  5  to  10  meters  long.    The  sap  is  collected  from  the  immature  inflorescence 

made  principally  into  alcohol,  and  to  a  less  extent  into  vinegar  and  sugar. 

od  preserve  is  made  by  boiling  the  immature  seeds  In  sugar.     (Adapted 

the  Philippine  Agricultural  Review,  third  quarter,  1916,  p.  174.) 

r  an  illustration  of  the  nipa  palm  in  fruit,  see  Plate  VI. 
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44406.   Dahlia  sp.    Asteracese.  Tree  dahlia. 

From  Guatemala.    Cuttings  collected  by  Mr.  Wilson  Popenoe,  Agriculnr-: 
Explorer  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Numbered  Mardi,  IdlT. 

"(No.  106.  From  Tactic,  Alta  Vera  Paz.)  A  double  white  Tariety  of  :)t 
common  tree  dahlia.  The  plant,  was  not  seen  in  bloom,  and  there  Is  a  ^t'^^ 
bility  that  it  may  not  b^  true  to  name,  but  the  Indian  from  whom  it  wa>  '- 
tained  assured  me  that  it  was  the  double  white  form  and  not  the  common  f.l:>. 
pink.  The  flowers  of  the  double  white  variety  (which  seems  to  be  the  e-^: 
beautiful  form  of  all)  are  used  extensively  by  the  Indians  of  Tactic  fwdeorir 
ing  the  images  of  the  saints.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  promising  p^- 
for  cultivation  in  California.  It  is  likely  that  this  is  a  cultivated  fore  ' 
Dahlia  maxoni  Safford."     (Popenoe.) 

44407  to  44417. 

From  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.    Seeds  presented  by  the  Jardln  Botau: 
Received  March  10,  1917. 

44407.  Akxtoxicon  punctatltm  Ruiz  and  Pa  v.    Kuphorbiaces. 

A  Chilean  tree,  sometimes  reaching  a  height  of  40  feet,  with  beant.: 
dark-green  foliage.     It  thrives  in  both  the  dry  and  moist  portions  i 
Chile.     (Adapted  ftom  note  of  W,  F,  Wight,  May  7,  1913.) 

See  also  S.  P.  I.  No.  36123  for  further  description. 

44408.  Chenopodium  sp.    Chenopodiacese. 

A  very  small  seeded  variety,  apparently  allied  to  Ch^nopodium  r 
hro8ioides, 

44400.  Ge\x^ina  avellana  Molina.    Proteacese.  AvelUr- 

A  Chilean  evergreen  tree,  reaching  a  height  of  12  meters.  Its  lar:- 
dark-green,  glossy  pinnate  leaves  and  axillary  racemes  of  white  flo^*~ 
make  a  very  pleasing  combination  during  the  winter.  The  pleas  :* 
flavored  nuts  resemble  the  hazelnut  in-  taste  and  are  eaten  raw 
cooked.  The  wood  is  suited  for  general  carpentry  and  for  cabinet^'' 
the  medullary  rays  giving  it  a  pleasing  appearance.  (Adapted  f"  - 
CastiUo  and  Dey,  La  Jeografla  Botanioa  del  Rio  Valdivia,  p.  S9,  and  tr 
Badley,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol,  S,  p.  1SS5.) 

44410.  Mybciaria  caulifloba  (Mart.)  Berg.    Myrtacese.        Jabotica'-. 

"  One  of  the  best  indigenous  fruits  of  Brazil,  and  at  the  same  tim^ » ' 
of  the  most  curious  and  interesting,  due  to  its  habit  of  prodncini:  - 
fruits  directly  upon  the  trunk  and  larger  branches   (caulifloryV 
eral  species  are  grown  under  the  name  of  jiiboticaba,  and  they  are  ^ 
somewhat  confused  botanically,  but  it  appears  that  most  of  the  pi: 
common    in    cultivation   belong   either   to   Myrdaria   caulifiora  or 
jaboticaha,  fruits  of  the  latter  being  distinguishable  from  those  of 
former  by  the  presence  of  a  slender  stem. 

"  The  jahoticaha  occurs  in  southern  Brazil,  both  wild  and  cultivs* 
It  Is  a  very  handsome  tree,  reaching  a  height  of  35  or  40  feet,  w: 'r 
dense  dome-shaped  crown.  The  leaves  are  small,  lanceolate,  light  jt 
in  color,  and  the  flowers  are  white,  with  four  petals  and  a  coospi** 
tuft  of  stamens.  The  fruits  are  produced  in  the  greatest  abun<^. 
and  are  the  size  of  large  grapes,  with  a  tough,  leathery  skin,  ^1 
Juicy  pulp  of  rather  acid,  aromatic  flavor,  and  two  to  four  flattened  . 
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seeds.  The  resemblance  between  the  jaT>oti€aba  and  some  of  the  grapes 
of  the  Muscadine  group,  e.  g.,  the  James,  is  very  striking,  not  only  in 
the  general  appearance  of  the  fruit  but  aJso  in  flavor. 

*'The  jaboticaba  prefers  a  soil  that  is  rich  and  deep.  It  is  rather 
slow  of  growth,  coming  into  bearing  after  six  or  eight  years.  It  with- 
stands slight  frosts  and  gives  promise,  of  being  successful  in  southern 
Florida  and  ];)erhaps  also  in  sheltered  localities  throughout  southern 
California.  At  the  present  time  seed  propagation  is  the  only  means  of 
multiplication  which  is  commonly  employed,  but  inarching  or  some  other 
means  of  propagation  should  be  utilized  to  perpetuate  good  varieties." 
(Popenoe,) 

44411.  Nageia  anduta  (Poepp.)  F.  Muell.    TaxacesB. 
(Podocarpus  andina  Poepp.) 

A  Chilean  tree,  up  to  20  feet  in  height,  with  upright  or  somewhat 
spreading  branches,  indistinctly  2-ranked,  linear,  dark-green  leaves  half 
an  ln<;h  to  li  inches  long,  flowers  in  spikes,  and  fruits  without  fleshy 
receptacles.  It  is  propagated  by  seeds  or  by  cuttings  made  from  almost 
ripened  wood  under  glass  and  grows  out  of  doors  only  in  the  Southern 
States  and  California.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of 
Horticulture,  vol,  5,  p,  2725.) 

44412.  NoTHOFAGUs  ANTARCTICA  (Forst.)  Ocrst.    Fagace«. 

Antarctic  beech. 
A  large  deciduous  South  American  tree,  found  from  Tierra  del  Fuego 
northward  to  Concepcion,  Chile.  It  has  cordate  or  broadly  oval  irregu- 
larly dentate  leaves  half  an  inch  to  1^  inches  long,  and  the  staniinate 
flowers  appear  in  May  singly,  in  pairs,  or  in  threes.  Propagation  is  by 
layering.  Few  trees  have  greater  elegance  and  distinction  than  this 
when  young.  (Adapted  from  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the 
British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  98.) 

44413.  SopHORA  TETRAPTERA  J.  Miller.    Fabaceae. 

PelH.  A  Chilean  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  10  meters,  with  green, 
pinnate  leaves,  golden  yellow  flowers,  and  indehiscent,  4-wlnged,  cork- 
covered  pods.  It  prefers  to  grow  near  rivers,  w^hich  afford  excellent 
opportunities  for  the  dissemination  of  the  corky  pods.  The  exceedingly 
hard  wood  is  used  for  plow  points,  wheels,  etc.  (Adapted  from  Cas- 
tiUo  and  Dey,  La  Jeografia  Botanica  del  Rio  Valdivia,  p.  56.) 

44414.  Tbicondylus  dentattjs  (Ruiz  and  Pav.)  Kuntze.    Proteacese. 
(Lomatia  dentata  R.  Br.) 

Avellanillo.  A  Chilean  tree,  up  to  10  meters  in  height  and  30  cm.  in 
diameter,  with  alternate,  oval,  dentate  leaves,  abbreviated  lateral  ra- 
cemes of  yellowish  white  flowers,  and  papery  follicles.  Of  no  industrial 
value.  (Adapted  from  Brovm,  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society 
of  London,  vol.  10,  p.  201,  and  from  Castillo  and  Dey,  La  Jeografia  Bo- 
tanica del  Rio  Valdivia,  p.  41.) 

44415.  Tricondylus  obliqua  (Ruiz  and  Pav.)  Kuntze.    Proteaceae. 
{Lomatia  obliqua  R.  Br.) 

Badal,  A  Chilean  tree,  with  alternate,  smooth,  serrate  leaves,  yellowish 
white  flowers  In  axillary  racemes,  and  papery  follicles  inclosing  winged 
seeds.  Attains  a  height  of  8  to  19  meters,  with  a  diameter  of  1  meter. 
(Adapted  from  Broacn,  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  Lon- 
don, vol.  10,  p.  201,  and  from  Castillo  and  Dey,  La  Jeografia  Botanica  del 
Rio  Valdivia,  p.  S9.) 
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44416.  Phyllocladus  sp,    Taxacese. 

"  Tree  or  shrub  with  the  branchlets  flattened  and  expanded  into  rigid 
and  coriaceous,  toothed  or  lobed,  leaflike  cladodia.  The  true  leaves  are 
reduced  to  linear  scales."  {Bailey,  Sta^tdard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture, 
vol.  5,  p.  260t,) 

44417.  Weinmannia  trichospesma  Cav.    Cunoniacese.  Tineo. 

A  Chilean  and  Peruvian  tree,  15  to  18  meters  high,  with  opposite,  un- 
equally pinnate  leaves  with  winged  petioles,  aromatic  white  flowers  in 
axillary  racemes,  and  small  oval  capsules.  The  great  fragrance  of  the 
flowers  attracts  many  insects,  which  lay  their  eggs  in  the  bark  of  the 
tree  and  produce  larvae  which  bore  Into  the  trunk  and  make  the  wood 
unfit  for  use.  (Adapted  from  CastQlo  and  Dey,  La  Jeografia  Botanica 
del  Rio  Valdivia,  p.  52,  fig.  30.) 

44418  to  44426. 

From  Elstree,  Herts,  England.  Plants  presented  by  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs, 
through  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  The  Gardens,  Aldenham  House  Received 
March  27,  1917. 

44418.  Bekberis  aquifolium  Pursh.    Berberldacese.  Barberry. 

Var.  vicarii.  A  variety  originating  in  the  gardens  of  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs 
and  presumably  named  for  him. 

"  The  best  of  the  mahonlas."    (Oi66«.) 

44419.  Ceanothvs  hybbidus  Hort.    Hhamnacese. 

Var.  Glorie  de  Versailles.  A  half -evergreen  shrubby  garden  variety, 
distinguished  by  its  large  panicles  of  bright-blue  flowers.  (Adapted  from 
Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol.  2,  p.  696.) 

44420.  Ceanothus  hybbidus  Hort.    Rhamnaceae. 

Var.  Perle  rose.  A  garden  variety,  with  beautiful  pink  flowers. 
(Adapted  from  V.  Lemoine  d  Fits,  Catalogue  et  Prixcourtant,  1914. 
p.  38.) 

44421.  Cotoxeaster  sp.    Malaceae. 
"  Forrest  No.  32." 

44422.  CoTONEAsTER  sALiciFOTJA  FLoccosA  Rohd.  and  Wils.    Malaceie. 

A  half -evergreen  shrub  from  western  China,  up  to  15  feet  high,  with 
oblong  to  lance-oblong  bright-green  leaves;  flowers  in  dense  corymbs; 
and  3-seeded  bright-red  fruits  nearly  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  value  of  this  shrub  lies  in  the  ornamental  effect  of  the  fruits  in 
autumn.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture, 
vol.  2,  p.  867.) 

44423.  Malus  baccata  (L.)  Moonch.    Malacese.  Crab  apple. 

(Pyrus  haccata  L.) 

Var.  Cashmere  crab.  A  horticultural  variety  of  the  Siberian  crab, 
presumably  from  Kashmir,  India. 

44424.  Popxxus  szechuanica  C.  Schneid.    Salicaceie.  Poplar. 
A  common  tree  in  the  forests  of  Szechwan,  China,  growing  to  a  large 

size,  with  massive  branches  and  stout  branchlets.     It  has  very  large, 
ovate,  elongated  or  rounded  leaves.     It  is  hardy  in  the  northeastern 
United  States.     (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Hortida' 
'  ture,  vol.  5,  p.  2763.) 
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44418  to  44425— Continued. 

44425.  PYBX78  sp.    Malaceffi.  Pear. 

A  variety  received  without  description. 

44426.  Rosa  odorata  (Andr.)  Sweet.    Rosacea.  Bose. 

One  of  two  roses  associated  with  S.  P.  I.  Xo.  22449.  Renumbered  for 
convenience  in  distribution. 

"A  rose  which  Mr.  Meyer  sent  in  from  China,  which  he  collected  in  a 
garden  at  Pautungfu,  Chlhli  Province.  For  several  years  past  it  has  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  as  a  pillar  rose.  The  form  that  Mr.  Meyer 
collected  produces  small,  double,  white  flowers  with  pale  pink  centers;  it 
blooms  quite  freely.  Although  it  is  an  attractive  rose,  the  discovery  by 
Mr.  Edward  Goucher  of  its  peculiar  usefulness  as  a  stock  on  which  to  bud 
or  graft  other  roses  now  constitutes  its  chief  interest  to  rose  growers.  Cut- 
tings of  the  young  wood  grow  so  readily  that  with  ordinary  care  90  to  95  per 
cent  of  those  put  in  an  ordinary  propagating  bench  will  root.  It  has  also 
been  found  that  the  vigorous  young  canes,  often  5  to  8  feet  long,  can  be  used 
as  a  stock  upon  which  to  insert  between  each  two  leaves  or  eyes,  in  the  manner 
of  ordinary  shield  or  slip  budding,  buds  of  any  varieties  it  is  desired  to  propa- 
jrate.  Later,  when  these  buds  have  united,  the  canes  are  made  into  ordinary 
cuttings,  each  with  a  bud  of  the  desired  variety,  wh'ch  will  root  readily  in  slight 
bottom  heat  In  an  ordinary  sand  propagating  bench,  while  the  inserted  buds 
will  give  rise  to  strong,  healthy  plants. 

"  Further,  this  rose  has  been  successfully  used  as  a  grafting  stock.  The 
young  canes  are  cut  into  suitable  lengths  and  upon  these  are  cleft-grafted  or 
*  worked  *  scions  or  pieces  of  wood  of  the  desired  varety.  The  completed 
grafts  are  then  potted  singly  in  small  pots,  which  are  placed  in  an  ordinary 
sweat  box  used  for  young  grafted  stock  and  maintained  at  a  temperature  of 
75°  to  80°  F.  Simultaneously  the  cuttings  root  and  the  grafts  grow,  and  as 
many  as  90  per  cent  of  the  cuttings  thus  made  have  succeeded."  {Peter 
Bisset.) 

44427  to  44431. 

From  Canton,  China.  Seeds  presented  by  Mr.  G.  Weidman  GrofC,  Canton 
Christian  College.    Received  March  13,  1917. 

44427  and  44428.  Bbassica  spp.    Brassicacese.  Mustard. 

44427.  "  Tai  U'eng  shao  po  (Taai  ts'eng  shiu  paak)." 

44428.  *'Pen  Vai  (Poon  tei)." 

44429  to  44431.  Raphakls  sativus  L.    Brassicaceie,  Badish. 

44429.  "Jffwa  wten  (Fa  min).'*  44431.  "  Tung  kuar 

44430.  "  Pa  chih:' 

44432.  Medicago  sativa  L.    Fabacea?.  Alfalfa. 

From  Shensi,  China.  Presented  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Selmon,  superintendent  of  the 
North  China  Mission  of  Seventh-Day  Adventists,  Nanking,  China.  Re- 
ceived January  2,  1917. 

"  Some  months  ago  I  was  traveling  in  the  northwest  of  China  in  the  Province 
of  Shensi,  where  the  climate  is  very  dry.  There  I  found  that  the  farmers 
raised  a  plant  somewhat  resembling  alfalfa,  which  also  grew  wild.  I  found  a 
specimen  of  it  growing  on  the  top  of  the  city  wall  (60  feet  high)  at  Sianfu, 
the  capital  of  Shensi  Province.  It  makes  a  very  good  rough  feed  for  stock." 
(  Selmon. ) 
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444SS  to  44436. 

From  Oran,  Salta,  Argentina.    Seeds  presented  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Damon  E*- 
ceived  March  7,  1917. 

44433.  GouRLiEA  decorticans  subtropicalis  Lillo.     Fabaces. 

Chanar.  A  tall  tree,  native  of  northern  Argentina,  with  a  cto»:'£< 
tapering  trunk  about  1.4  meters  (4^  feet)  in  diameter  and  yellowb^ 
coarse,  soft  wood,  which  is  not  used  commerciaily.  This  variety  difler^ 
from  the  typical  species  in  tlie  tapering  trunk  and  the  manner  in  T^iii  t 
the  bark  peels  off.  (Adapted  from  Lillo,  Contribucuin  al  Conocimk^'^^ 
de  los  Arbolcs  die  la  Argentina,  p.  48.) 

44434  and  44435.  Prosopis    chilensis    (Molina)    Stuntz.     Mimi)5a'>^. 

(P.  juli flora  DC.)  Algaroba. 

The  algaroba  is  a  leguminous  tree,  native  to  Argentina,  usually  c  * 
to  40  feet  tall,  with  sweetish  succulent  pods  which  are  fed  to  cattle.  T  •' 
wood  is  used  for  general  carpentry. 

44434.  Algarroha  negro.    A  form  with  dark-colored  pods. 

44435.  Algarroha  bianco.    A  form  with  light-colored  pods. 

44436.  ZrziPHus  mistol  Griseb.    Hhamnacese.  Kistol 

A  spiny  tree,  native  of  Argentina,  up  to  30  feet  In  heis^t,  witii  ovi 
leathery  short-stemmed  leaves  about  an  inch  long  and  edible  b;a  & 
fruits  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  hard,  red  wooi  i> 
not  used  commercially.  (Adapted  from  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  ' 
Horticulture,  vol.  6,  p.  35^8,  and  from  lAllo,  Coniribuoidn  al  ConoctmirR' 
de  108  Arboles  de  la  Argentina,  p.  85,) 

44437  and  44438. 

From   Guatemala.    Collected  by   Mr.   Wilson    Popenoe,  Agricultural  Ei 
plorer  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  March  30, 1917. 

44437.  Lycopersicon  esculentum  Mill.    Solanacete.  Tomat: 

"(No.  90a.  From  Antigua,  Guatemala.  February  26,  1917.)  Seed-s  «. 
a  small  native  tomato  which  Is  commonly  grown  and  used  in  the  li-- 
lands  of  Guatemala  as  well  as  in  some  parts  of  the  low  lands.  T^- 
plants  are  exceedingly  vigorous  and  productive;  the  fruits  are  up  to  r. 
inch  or  slightly  more  in  diameter  and  of  good  flavor.  While  I  have  r:* 
seen  this  plant  in  the  wild  state,  it  is  said  by  the  natives  to  occur  £>  - 
wild  plant."     (Popenoe.) 

44438.  Abutiion  sp.    MalvaceJe. 

"(No.  91.  From  Zacapa,  Guatemala,  March  15,  1917.)     Cuttingi=  o: 
handsome  nialvaceous  shrub,  6  to  10  feet  high,  which  is  abundant  in  :l 
moun tains  back  of  Zacapa  at  elevations  of  about  2,000  feet  and  has  s> 
been  seen  toward  Gualan,  at  a  low  elevation  in  the  lower  Motagua  '^ 
ley.    At  this  season  of  the  year  the  plants  are  almost  devoid  of  folir-:- 
and  are  a  mass  of  brilliant  yellow  flowers.    Individually  the  flowers  r- 
semble  a  single  hibiscus,  but  are  slightly  smaller,  being  about  2  inc   • 
broad ;  they  are  gokleu  yellow  in  color,  with  a  crimson  center.    T- 
plants  bloom  through  a  considerable  period.    For  trial  in  southern  C ' 
fornia  and  Florida.'*     (Popenoe.) 
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44439*  Persea  Americana  Mill.    LauracesB.  Avocado. 

(P.  graiissima  Gaerto.  f.) 

From  Guatemala.  Budwood  collected  by  Mr.  Wilson  Popenoe,  Agricul- 
tural Explorer  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Received  January  to 
March,  1917. 

"(No.  92.  Avocado  No.  15.)  NahaV  For  productiveness  combined  with  de- 
sirable form  and  excellent  quality  of  fruit,  this  variety  seems  particularly 
worthy  of  trial  in  the  United  States.  While  not  a  large  avocado,  it  is  excellent 
in  every  way,  having  a  smooth  green  surface,  rich  yellow  flesh  of  good  flavor, 
and  a  seed  not  unduly  large  in  comparison  to  the  size  of  the  fruit.  In  addition, 
it  seems  to  be  slightly  earlier  in  season  than  the  average. 

"The  parent  tree  was  accidentally  destroyed  in  June,  1917,  by  a  laborer 
who  was  planting  coffee.  It  stood  among  coffee  bushes  in  the  Finca  Santa 
Lucia,  7a  Galle  Poiiiente,  near  the  Alameda  de  Santa  Lucia,  Antigua,  Guate- 
mala. The  soil  in  this  finca  is  a  rich,  black,  sandy  loam  of  volcanic  origin, 
deep  and  apparently  very  fertile.  The  tree  was  young,  probably  not  more  than 
6  or  7  years  old.  It  stood  about  25  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  6  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  branching  10  feet  from  the  ground.  The  crown  was 
open,  scantily  branched,  with  little  bearing  wood.  The  young  growths  were 
strong,  stout,  vigorous,  and  the  budwood  was  excellent,  having  large,  vigorous 
eyes.  The  variety  should  not  be  difficult  to  propagate,  and  the  indications  are 
that  it  will  be  a  good  grower,  though  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty 
In  regard  to  this  latter  point.    The  wood  is  rather  tough  for  an  avocado. 

"  The  elevation  of  Antigua,  5,100  feet,  is  not  great  enough  to  insure  unusual 
hardiness  in  a  variety,  but  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  varieties  from 
this  elevation  will  be  as  hardy  as  the  average  of  the  Guatemalan  race.  There 
is  no  way  of  determining  whether  they  are  hardier  than  the  average  until 
they  are  tested  in  the  Unitea  States. 

"  The  parent  tree  did  not  flower  in  1917.  Since  flowers  are  nearly  always 
produced  at  the  same  time  as  the  spring  flush  of  growth,  however,  it  may  be 
suspected  that  the.  flowering  season  of  the  variety  will  be  rather  late,  since 
the  spring  growth  did  not  appear  this  season  until  the  end  of  March.  The 
heavy  crop  of  fruit  produced  last  year  probably  prevented  the  tree  from 
flowering  this  season.  When  flrst  examined,  in  October,  1916,  the  tree  was 
carrying  more  than  300  fruits.  It  ripened  this  crop — an  unusually  large  one 
for  a  tree  of  such  small  size,  when  the  size  of  the  fruit  is  considered — in 
February  and  March,  1917,  at  which  time  they  were  all  picked.  They  would 
probably  have  remained  on  the  tree  until  June  if  they  had  been  allowed  to 
do  so. 

"  The  fruit  is  nearly  spherical  in  form,  of  convenient  size  for  serving  a  half 
fruit  as  a  portion.  It  weighs  10  ounces  or  a  little  more.  The  surface  is 
smooth,  bright  green,  verj-  attractive  in  appearance.  The  skin  is  sufficiently 
thick  to  make  the  fruit  a  good  shipper  and  is  of  the  characteristic  Guate- 
malan texture.  The  flesh  is  rich  yellow  in  color,  quite  free  from  fiber  or 
discoloration,  and  very  rich  in  flavor.  The  seed  is  tight  in  the  cavity  and 
slightly  below  the  average  in  size.  Considered  from  all  points  of  view,  it  bears 
every  indication  of  being  an  excellent  little  fruit. 

"A  formal  description  of  the  variety  follows: 


*  This  and  other  varietal  names  for  Mr.  Popenoe's  Guatemalan  avocados  are  arbitrarily 
selected  from  appropriate  words  in  the  Maya  language.  It  has  seemed  wiser  thus  to  give 
these  plants  names  which  would  indicate  the  origin  of  the  variety  than  to  give  them  Eng- 
lish names  that  could  convey  no  hint  of  the  source  whence  the  plants  had  come. 
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"Form  almost  spherical;  size  below  medium,  weight  about  10  oances, !»  .• 
3i  inches,  breadth  slightly  over  3  inches;  base  scarcely  extende<l,  tk'  -^: 
Inserted  almost  squarely   without  depression;   apex    roumled,  with  a  </«.: 
depression  around  the  stigmatic  point;  surface  undulatinj^  to  finely  p^  • 
dull  green  in  color  with  numerous  very  minute  yellowish  dots;  skin  &•:   --: 
thick,  scarcely  up  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  over  any  portion  of  the  fruit  skiv- 
ing readily  from  the  flesh,  woody,  brittle;  flesh  yellow,  greeni.^h  towinl  :: 
skin,  free  from  fiber  or  discoloration,  of  firm,  smooth  texture  and  rich  fl.  •  : 
quality    excellent;    seed    rather    small,   nearly    spherical    in    form,  weiJ.-: 
slightly  more  than  1  ounce,  tight  in  the  seed  cavity,  with  both  seed  ocat*   :- 
hering  closely  to  the  cotyledons."     (Popenoe.) 

44440.  Persea  amertcana  Mill.    Lauracea?.  Avocado. 

(P.  ffratisaima  Gaertn.  f.) 

From  Guatemala.  Budwood  collected  by  Mr.  Wilson  Popenoe,  Agrici":^ 
Explorer  for  tlie  Department  of  Agriculture.  Received  March  to  J':-t 
1917. 

"(Nos.  04,  no,  116,  138.     Avocado  No.  17.)     Nitnlioh.     It  is  rare  to  ft  '  - 
large-fruited  avocado  which   is  at  the  same  time  ver>'   productive.    In  i-^ 
variety,  however,  these  two  characteristics  are  both  combined  to  an  \\:^\- 
degree.     In  addition,  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  excellent,  the  flesh  beinc  r 
yellow  in  color,  free  from  discoloration,  and  of  very  rich  flavor.    The  I 
of  the  tree  and  the  character  of  the  wood  indicate  that  the  variety  may  n't  ». 
ji  very  strong  grower. 

*'The  parent  tree  is  growing  in  a  sitlo  belonging  to  Trinidad  Ilernri' 
Callejon  de  ConcepcI6n  No.  28,  Antigua,  Guatemala.    The  elevation  is  tip:-:  \ 
niately  5.100  feet.    The  soil  is  a  very  sandy  loam,  black,  loose,  deep,  anil  :: 
(loiibtedly  very  fertile.    The  tree  stands  close  to  the  wall,  with  no  other  I.r:- 
treos  close  to  it.     It  is  very  poorly  cared  for.     Its  age  is  not  known,  but  ir  ^ 
probnbly   15  years.     It  is  about  25  feet  high,   the   trunk  is  14   Im-his  u 
at  the  base,  and  the  first  branches  12  feet  from  the  ground.     The  it'».c    > 
broadly  oval,  of  good  form,  and  rather  dense.     It  looks,  however,  as  tl-  :- 
the  variety  niij^ht  be  a  diffuse  grower  when  young,  with  long  heavy  >l.  ■  - 
Inclined  to  droop.    The  wood  is  unusually  brittle,  and  the  budwood  ver>  :• 
tlio  eyes  being  stalked  or  losing  their  bud  scales  and  falling  early.    Th»^  ': 
is  badly  attaelanl  by  leaf-gall,  and  there  are  a  good  many  scale  insects  ou  :t 

"The  elevation  of  Antigua,  5,100  feet,  is  not  great  enough  to  insure  uiiu-^ 
hanKness  In  a  variety,  and  pending  a  test  in  the  United  States  it  can  oi  !;•  - 
assnnKHl  that  this  avocado  is  of  about  average  hardiness  for  the  Guateii.:'  . 
race. 

"The  flowering  season  is  from  the  latter  part  of  February  to  the  e:.l   ' 
^lanh.     According'  to  the  owner  of  the  tree,  it  always  bears  at  least  a  *-* 
fruits,  bnt  It  is  to  be  exp<N*ted  that  a  tree  which  produces  such  a  cn>p  a^  'i  * 
one  did  in  11)17  will  not  bear  heavily  the  following  year.     While  an  aoi:.  * 
count  was  not  made,  the  crop  this  season  was  estimated  at  300  to  400  ir:  - 
The  normal  size  of  the  fruit  is  betwec^n  2  and  3  pounds,  but  owing  pro*;, 
to  the  larg(;  numl)er  on  the  tree  many  do  not  develop  to  a  greater  size  *!  - 
1   pound.    Probably   good  culture   and   thinning  would   result   in  a  croyt    ' 
uniformly  large  fruits.    The  season  of  ripening  is  earlier  than  some,  nn  <t   ' 
the  fruits  being  fully  ripe  in  February  and  March. 

"  In  form  this  avocado  is  broadly  oval,  usually  somewhat  oblique.  Tlie  > ;' 
face  is  deep  green  and  rather  rough,  while  the  skin  is  thick  and  woody.    !•• 
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flesh  is  rich  cream  yellow  In  color,  smooth  and  entirely  free  from  fiber  or 
discoloration.  The  flavor  is  of  the  very  best,  rich,  bland,  and  pleasant.  The 
seed,  while  large,  is  not  large  in  comparison  to  the  great  size  of  the  fruit,  and 
the  proportion  of  flesh  to  seed  is  quite  satisfactory. 

"  Those  who  are  interested  in  large  avocados  should  by  all  means  give  this 
variety  a  trial.  Its  only  visible  defect  is  the  tendency  to  produce  weak 
branches,  but  if  pruning  and  good  culture  can  produce  a  reasonably  shapely 
and  vigorous  g^rowth  the  variety  seems  likely  to  prove  of  great  value  in  the 
United  States. 

*A  formal  description  of  the  fruit  follows : 

Form  broadly  oval,  sometimes  oblong-oval,  and  always  more  or  less  oblique ; 
size  extremely  large,  perfectly  developed  fruits  weighing  36  to  45  ounces  and 
measuring  5i  to  6  inches  in  length  by  41  to  5  inches  in  breadth;  stem  rather 
short  and  very  stout,  Inserted  obliquely  without  depression;  base  slightly  flat- 
tened obliquely,  not  decidedly  ^o ;  apex  rounded  to  obliquely  flattened ;  surface 
heavily  pebbled  in  most,  instances,  occasionally  lightly  pebbled,  deep  green  in 
color^  with  numerous  Irregular,  large,  yellowish  dots;  skin  moderately  thick, 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  toward  the  base  of  the  fruit  and  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  toward  the  apex,  separating  readily  from  the  flesh,  coarsely  granular 
and  brittle;  flesh  firm,  oily,  smooth,  rich  cream  yellow,  tinged  with  green  to- 
ward the  skin,  free  from  fiber  or  discoloration  and  very  rich,  pleasant  flavor; 
quality  excellent;  seed  medium  sized,  roundish  conic  or  oblate-conic,  weighing 
4  ounces,  tight  in  the  cavity  with  both  seed  coats  adhering  closely."     (Popenoe.) 

44441  and  44442. 

From  Tucuman,  Argentina.  Presented  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Schultz,  horticulturist, 
Tucuman  Experiment  Station.    Received  March  27,  1917. 

44441.  Caesalpinta  melanocabpa  Grlseb.    Csesalpiniacese.       Guayacftn. 

"The  guayacdn  is  a  very  hard-wooded  tree,  tall  and  spreading,  with 
smooth  white  bark.  The  heavy  lumber  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
heavy  2-wheeled  carts  and  for  similar  objects.  It  is  also  cut  for  railroad 
ties  and  for  fence  posts,  lasting  in  this  capacity  30  years  and  more.  It 
is  frequently  difficult  to  drive  nails  into  even  the  green  wood.  The  seed 
pods  contain  a  great  deal  of  tannin  and  are  used  for  ink  manufacture." 
(SchtUtz,) 

44442.  ZiziPHUS  mistol  Griseb.    Rhamnacese.  lilstoL 

A  spiny  tree  from  Argentina,  up  to  30  feet  in  height,  with  oval, 
leathery,  hoary  pubescent  leaves  about  an  inch  long  and  edible  black 
fruits  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  large  stones.  The  wood  is 
red  and  hard,  but  is  not  known  to  be  of  commercial  use. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  40853  for  previous  introduction. 

44443.  Persea  Americana  Mill.    Lauracese.  Avocado* 

(P.  gratissima  Gaertn.  f.) 

From  Guatemala,  Guatemala.  Seeds  purchased  by  Mr.  Wilson  Popenoe, 
Agricultural  Explorer  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Numbered 
March,  1917. 

A  collection  of  seeds  sent  in  for  stock  purposes. 
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44444  and  44445.    Persea  amebicana  Mill.    Lauraces.    Avocado. 

(P.  gratisHma  Gaertn.  1) 

From  Antigua,  Guatemala.  Seeds  collected  by  Mr.  l^ilson  Popeooe,  Am- 
cultural  Explorer  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Received  Miir*!! 
7,  1917.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Popaioe. 

The  plants  grown  from  these  seeds  are  not  to  be  budded,  but  will  be  dLr 
tributed  as  seedlings  to  those  who  wish  to  plant  a  seedling  tree  of  good  par- 
entage on  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  valuable  new  variety. 

44444.  "(No.  88a.     From  the  Finca  el  Manchen,    February  16,  191T. 
The  variety  is  very  productive.    The  fruit  is  pyrif orm,  about  a  pc'Il: 
in  weight,  deep  purple  in  color  and  slightly  rougr^  on  tbe  surface;  ili 
skin  is  thiclc  and  the  flesh  of  deep  yellow  color  and  rich  flavor.  TU 
seed  is  moderately  small,  tight  in  the  cavity.*' 

44445.  "(No.  89a.  Avocado  No.  16.  From  the  Finca  Santa  Lucia,  FeS 
ruary  16,  1917.)  This  is  a  fruit  of  good  large  size,  with  a  rather  sn^i.. 
seed.  It  is  a  productive  variety,  the  parent  tree,  which  is  alwni  L'J 
feet  high  with  a  slender  crown  and  little  fruiting  wood,  carrying  I'X 
fruits  this  season. 

"  Form  oblong-spherical ;  sisse  above  medium  to  large,  weight  ir»  r- 
17  ounces,  length  4J  inches,  breadth  3|  inches ;  base  flattened,  with  :!i^ 
stem  inserted  slightly  to  one  side  in  a  shallow,  flaring  cavity;  ai*-! 
obliquely  flattened ;  surface  smooth  to  undulating,  deep  purple  In  C'lor. 
almost  shining,  with  numerous  rather  large  yellowisli  dots ;  skin  il*^--- 
erately  thick,  slightly  over  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  coarsely  granular 
separating  readily  from  the  flesh,  but  very  brittle ;  flesh  pale  crtas 
color,  tinged  pale  green  toward  the  skin,  of  mild,  pleasant  flavor: 
quality  good;  seed  small  in  comparison  to  size  of  fruit,  decide-r.v 
oblate,  weighing  about  2i  ounces,  tight  in  the  cavity,  with  both  coats 
adhering  closely.    Reason  February  to  June." 
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Abies  sp.,  44396. 
Ahutilon  sp.,  44438. 

avicennae.      See    AJmtilon    theo- 
phrasti, 

theophrasti,  44207. 
Acacia  diffusa,  44320. 

implexa,  44321. 

leprosa,  44322. 

pycnantha,  44323. 
Acer  hookeri,  44375. 
Achras  sapota.    See  Achras  zapota. 

zapota,  44344. 
Aeschynomene     spp.,     44040,     44113, 

44143. 
Aesculus  glabra  leucodermis,  44376. 
Aextoxicon  purictatum,  44407. 
Alder,  Sitka,  Almis  sitchensis,  44377. 
Aleurites  fordii,  44005. 

trisperma,  44061. 
Alfalfa,  Medicago  sativa,  44364,  44432. 
Algaroba,    Prosopis    chilensis,    44434, 

44435. 
Allium  flstulosum,  44247,  44294,  44313- 
44315. 

sativum,  44248. 
Alnus  siichensiSf  44377. 
Amaranth,    Amaranthus    paniculatuSf 

44178. 
Amaranthus  paniculatuSf  44178. 
Amygdalus  nana  X  persica,  44177. 

persica,  44018,  44253-44265. 
platycarpa,  44266. 
Ananas  satwus,  44338. 
Andropogon  intermediuSf  44096. 
Angelica  tree,  Chinese,  Aralia  chinen- 

Sis,  44378. 
Annona  cherimola,  44251,  44367. 

squamosa,  44244. 
Apple.    See  Malus  spp. 
Aralia  chmensis,  44378. 
Aronia  arbutifoUa,  44379. 
Arthraxon  breviaristatus,  44097. 


Ash,   Imodon,   Fraxinus  potamophila, 

44132-44134. 
Aster  sp.,  44191. 
Avellanillo,      TricondyVus      dentatus, 

44414. 
Avellano,  Gevuina  avellana,  44409. 
Avena  sativa,  44063. 
Avocado,  Persea  americana: 
(Colombia),  44252. 
(Guatemala),  44439,  44440,  4444^- 

44445. 
(Honduras),  44201. 
Moanalua,  44104. 
.     Nabal,  44439. 
Nimlloh,  44440. 
Palta,  44365. 

Bactris  utilis.    See  Chiilielma  utilis, 
Badal,  Tricondylus  obliqua,  44415. 
Baileya  multiradiata,  43999. 
Balsa  mea,     Zauschneria     calif  arnica, 

44005. 
Bamboo,  Bambos  tulda,  44240. 
Bambos  tulda,  44240. 
Banauac,  Uvaria  rufa,  44091. 
Barberry.    See  Berberis  spp. 
Bean,    adsuki,    Phaseolus    angular  is, 
44227,  44228,  44232. 
broad,    Vioin   faba,   44057,   44058, 

44067. 
common,  Phaseolus  vulgaris,  44215- 

44217. 
mung,    Phaseolus    aureus,    44222- 

44226. 
soy,  Soja  max,  44209-44214. 
velvet,  Stizolobium  niveum,  44144. 
yam,  Cacara  erosa,  44336. 
See  also  Cowpea. 
Beard- tongue,  Pentstemon  cordifolius, 

44003. 
Beech,  Antarctic,  Nothofagus  antarc- 
tica,  44412. 
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Berberis  sp.,  44330. 

aquifolium,  44418. 

Jiookeri,  44381. 

sargentiana,  44380. 

trifoliolata,  43980. 
Betula  japonica  mandshurica,  44382. 
Binjai,  Mangifera  caeHa,  44290. 
Birch,   Betula  japorUca  mandsTiurioii, 

44382. 
;}ra««ica     spp.,     44316-44318,     44427, 
44428. 

pckinenais,  44291,  44292,  44312. 
Buckwheat,  Fagopyrum  vulgare,  44208. 

Cacara  erosa,  44336. 

Cactus,     Cephalocereu9     lanugim^9iU^ 

44269. 
Caesalpinia  melanocarpa,  44441. 
CalamondiD,  Citrus  mitiSf  44140. 
Calamus  sp.,  44181. 
Callicarpa  giraldiana,  44076. 
Campomanesia  femUana^  44086. 
Canarium  amhoinense^  44100. 

ovatum,  44101. 
Candollca  graminifolia,  44324. 
Cannabis  sativa,  44206,  44370,  44371. 
Cape  gooseberry.    See  Poha. 
Capriola  dactylon,  44098. 
Cardiospermum  hirsutum,  44001. 
Carica    papaya,    43986,    44036,    44070, 

44110-44112,     44135,     44142,     44195, 

44368. 
Cassia  bicapsularis,  44123. 

eremophila,  44071. 
Ca-stanea  mollissima,  44197,  44198. 
Castilleja  indiiHsa,  43985. 
Ceanothus  hybridus,  44419,  44420. 
Cccropia  palmaia,  44182. 
Cephalocercua  lanuginosus,  44269. 
Chacnomeles     lagenaria     catfiayensis, 

44249. 
Chactochloa  italica,  44037. 
Chamaedorea  sp.,  44059. 
Chafiar,  Gourliea  dccorticans  subtropi- 

calis,  44433. 
Chayota    cdulis,    43983-43984,    44120- 

44122,  44193,  44196. 
Chayote,   Chayota  edulis: 
(Brazil),  48983,  43984. 
(E^pt),  44196. 
(Madeira),  44120-44122. 
(St.  Lucia).  44193. 
Chenopodium  sp.,  44408. 


Cherlmoya,  Amrtona  cherimola,  44251, 

44367. 
Cherry,   flowering,    Prunus  «emrffl(a, 
44296-44311. 

Asagi,  44307. 

Asagl-zakura,  44307. 

Botan-zakura,  44308. 

Gyoiko,  44304. 

Horinji,  44305. 

Hitoye-fudanzakura,  44.^)06. 

Kan-zakura,  44299. 

Kirln,  44296. 

Kokonoye,  44301. 

Minakami,  44300. 

Ranzan,  44302. 

Shlrayukl,  44310. 

Shogetsu,  44298. 

Sorugadai-nioi,  44309. 

Taki-Dioi,  44297. 

UdzU'Zakura,  44311. 

Yae-akebono.  44303. 
Cherry  laurel,  Laurocerasus  o£Uinah\ 

44393. 
Chestnut,  Castanea  moUissima,  4419T. 

44198. 
Chrysanthemum  itidicum,  44287. 
Cissus  striata,  44383. 
C:tron,  Citrus  medica,  44372,  44373. 

dwarf.  Citrus  medica  nana,  440SS. 
44137,  44138. 
Citrus  excelsa,  44087. 

limetta  aromatica,  44136. 

medica,  44372,  44373. 

nana,  44088,  44137,  4413S. 
odorata,  44089,  44139,  443T4. 

mitis,  44140. 

trifoliata.    See  Poncirus  trifolMta. 
Clover,  red.  Trifolium  pratensef  441UV 
44107. 

Hersnap,  44107. 

Tystofte  No.  71,  44105. 

Tystof te  No.  87,  44106. 
Coccolobis  8p.,  44267. 

diversifolia,  44270. 

uvifera,  44114. 
Colocasia  esculenta,  44066. 
Corn,  Zea  mays,  44204. 
Corylus  avellana,  44350-44356, 
Cotmeaster  spp.,  44384.  44385,  44421. 

ambigua,  43989,  44077. 

dammeri,  44386. 

dielsiana,  43990. 

divaricata,  43991. 
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noneaster  gracilis,  44078. 

fiorizontaUs  perpusilla,  43992. 

hupehenais,  44079. 

nitens,  43993,  44080. 

obscura,  43994,  44081. 

racemiflora  meyeri,  44082. 
aoongorica,  44083. 

roylei,  44387. 

aalicifoUa  floccosa,  44422. 

tenuipes,  43995,  44084. 
»tton,  Gossypium  sp.,  43982. 
>wpea,   Vigna  sinensis,  44218-44221, 
44229,  44230. 

ab    apple,    Malus    baccata,    44283, 
44423. 

flowering,  Malus  spectahilis,  44281. 

-ataegus  nitida,  44388. 
otalaria  sp.,  44188. 

juTicea,  44124. 
'cumis  melOy  44337. 
idrania  tricuspidata,  44241. 
irrant,  garden,  Rihes  vulgare: 

Moore's  Ruby,  44347. 

Skinner's  Early,  44348. 

Utrecht,  44349. 

donia  cathayensis.    See  CJiaenomeles 

lagenaria  cathayensis. 

nodon  dactylon.    See  Capriola  doc- 

■ylon. 

phomandra  betacea,  44064. 

Jilia  spp.,  43981,  44406. 

layapj    Citrus    limetta    aromatica, 

14136. 

tura  discolor,  44129. 

vidia      involucrata      vilnloriniana, 

^4127. 

guelia  dalbergioides,  44073. 

rria  dalbergioides.   See  Deguelia  dal- 

>ergioides. 

:rvilla  japonica,  44389. 

>8pyros  discolor,  44363. 

ebenaster,  44130.  44187. 

kaki,  44068,  44108,  44362. 
ylacus  longiflorus,  44002. 
Hcholus  phaseoloides,  44369. 

usine  coracana,  44038. 

1,  Ulmus  parvifolia,  44286. 

jhJaena  mexicana,  44093. 

ming  primrose,  Oenothera  odorata, 

4189. 


Fagopyrum    esculentum.      See    Fago- 
pyrum  vulgare, 

vulgare,  44208. 
Ficus  padifolia,  44116. 
Filbert,  Corylus  aveilana: 

Cosford,  44350. 

Duke  of  Edinburgh,  44351. 

Frizzled  nut,  44355. 

Kentish  Cob,  44352. 

Lambert's,  44352. 

Merveille  de  Bolwyller,  44353. 

Pearson's  Prolific,  44354. 

Prolific,  44355. 

Red  skinned,  44356. 
Fir,  Abies  sp.,  44396. 
Fragaria  vesca,  43997. 
Fraosinus  potamop/iito, '44132-44134. 

Garcinia  dioica,  44085. 

multiflora,  44239. 
Garlic,  Allium  sativum,  44248. 
Gcnipa  americana,  44090,  44183. 
Gevuina  aveilana,  44409. 
Glycine  hispida.    See  Soja  max. 
Glycosmis  sp.,  44125. 
Gooseberry,  Ribes  speciosum,  44004. 
Oossypium  sp.,  43982. 
Gourliea      decorticans      subtropicalis, 

44433. 
Grape,  Vitis  tiliaefoHa,  44060. 
Grass,  Andropogon  intermedins,  44096. 
A  rthraxon  breviaristatus,  44097. 
Bermuda,       Capriola       dactylon, 

44098. 
Pennisetum  ciliare,  44141. 
(Philippine  Islands),  Pennisetum 

ciliare,  44141. 
Spodiopogon  sibiriciis,  44288. 
tussock,  Poa  flabellata,  44000. 
See  also  Zizania  latifolia. 
Guabiroba,    Campomanesia    fenzliana, 

44086. 
Guava,  Psidium  guajava,  43998. 
Guayacfin,    Caesalpinia    melanocarpa, 

44441. 
Guilielma  utilis,  44268. 

Hardenhergia  monophylla.     See  Ken- 

nedya  monophyUa. 
Hawthorn,  Crataegus  nitida,  44388. 
Helianthus  angustifoUus,  44103. 
Hemp,  Cannabis  sativa,  44206,  44370, 

44371. 
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Hibiscadelphus  giffardianuB,  44131. 
J/olcus  sorghum,  44039. 
Holly,  Ilex  macrophylla,  44335. 
Honeysuckle.     See  Lonicera  spp. 
Horse-chestnut,  Aesculus  f/labra  leuco- 

dennis,  44376. 
Hypericum  sp.,  44390. 

Ilex  macrophylla,  44335. 

Indian  mallow,  AhuUlon  theophrastiy 

44207. 
Indigofcra  kiriloicii,  44285. 
Inodea  exul  44194.  44243,  44345. 
Ipomoea  sp.,  44271. 
Iri8  dichotoma,  44175. 

Jabotlcaba,  Myrciaria  caulifloray  44410. 
Jiirra,  Coccolobis  uvifera,  44114. 
Jasmine,  Jasminum  sp.,  44391. 
Jasminum  sp.,  44391. 
Juglans  mandshurica,  44233. 

regia,  44199.  44200. 
Jujube,  Ziziphus  jujuba,  44203. 
Juniper,  Juniperus  chinensift,  44234. 
Junipcrus  chinensiSf  44234. 

Kafir  oranpe,  Strychnos  spinoHa,  44019. 
Kaki.  Diospyros    kaki,    44068,    44108, 

44302. 
Kamalla,  Coccolobis  diveraifolia,  44270. 
Kcnncdya  mon<>pliylla,  44325. 

Lagcrstroemia  flos-reginae.    See  Lager- 
stroemia  speciosa, 
spcciosa,  44074. 
Larch.    Larix  doJiurica    principis-rup- 

prcchtii,  44392. 
Larix    dahurica    principis-rupprechiii, 

44302. 
Lauro<'€rosus  acuminata^  44092. 

officinaVs,  44303. 
Leek.  Allium  fiatulosum,  44247,  44294, 

44313-44310. 
Union  real,  Citnis  excelsa,  44087. 
Li  toco,  Calamus  sp.,  44181. 
Lomatin    dcntaia.      See    Tricondylus 
(Untatus. 
ohliqua.     See  Tricondylus  obliqua. 
honiccra  nitida,  44304. 

pilcata.  44395. 
Lucuma  sp.,  44346. 

Lumbanir,    soft,    Alcuritca    trisperma, 
44061. 


Lyooperaicon  esculent um,  44115. 44: 17. 
44245.  44366,  44437. 

Mubolo,  Dioapyros  discolor,  44363, 
Madura    tricuspidata.     See  C«/ircRj 

iricuapidata, 
Malua  sp.,  44282. 

baccata,  44283,  44423. 
niedzxcetakyana,  44340. 
apectabilia,  44281. 
Mammea  americana,  44202. 
Mamey,  Mammea  americana,  442<>I 
Mangifera  caesia,  44290. 
Maple,  Acer  hookeri,  44375. 
Medicago  aaiiva,  44364,  44432. 
Melon,  Cucumia  melo,  44337. 
Millet,    African,    Eleusine    coracct.: 
44038. 
common,       Chaetochloa     italit .. 
44037. 
Mistol,  Ziziphua  miatol,  44436,  4444: 
Montatioa  hibiacifoUa,  44359. 
Mustard,   Braaaica  spp.,  4431&443> 

44427,  44428. 
Myrciaria  cauliflora,  44410. 
Myrianthua  arboreus,  44250. 
Myricaria  germanica,  44179. 

Nageia  andina^  44411. 
Nicotiana  tabacum,  44284. 
Nothofagua  antarctica,  44412. 
Nypa  fruticans,  44405. 

Oak,  Quercua  spp.,  44238. 

Oat,  Avena  aativa,  44063. 

Oenothera  odorata,  44189. 

Opuntia  sp.,  44319. 

Orange,  trifoliate.     See  Poncirn^  'M 

foliata. 
Oryza  aativa,  44357,  44358. 

Pachyrhizua   angulatua.     See  Co( 

eroaa. 
Painted  cup,  Caatilleja  indiviaa.  4: 
Pal  ts'ai,  Braaaica  pekinenaia, 

44292,  44312. 

Palta,  Peraea  americana,  44365. 

Palm,  nipa,  Nypa  frutioana,  444(C 

pacaya,  Chamaedorea  sp.,  44<^*< 

pejibaya,  Guilielma  utilia.  44J4 

Trachycarpua  taktt,  44180. 

See  also  Palmetto. 

Palmetto,   Inodea  estul,  44194,  441 

44345. 
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Pajmya,  Caricu  fjapaya: 

(Colombia),  44368. 

(Florida),  4398C.  44110,  44195. 

( Philippine  Islands) ,  44135, 44142. 

(Queensland),  44070. 

(Samoa).  44036,  44111,  44112. 
Paretta  zimtmn'inanniana,  44295. 
Pea,  Pi  sum  sativum,  44^31. 
I*eacli,  Amygdalus  spp. : 

(China),   44018,   44253-44265. 

flat,  44266. 

hybrid,  44177. 
Pear.     See  Pyrus  spp. 
Pelts,  Sophora  tetrapiera,  44413. 
Pennisetum^  cenchroides.     See  Penni- 
setum  ciliare. 

ciliare,  44141. 
Pentsteinon  cordifolius,  44003. 
Pepino,  Solatium  murioatum: 

purple,  44021. 

white.  44022. 
Per  ilia  frutescens,  44205. 

ocymoides.  See  PetiUa  frutescens. 

Persea  am^ricann,  44104,  44201,  44252, 

44365,  44439,  44440,  44443  44445. 

ffratissima.  See  Persea  americana. 
Persimmon,  Japanese.     See  Kaki. 
Phaseolus     angularis,     44227,     44228. 
44232. 

aureus,  44222-44226. 

vulgaris,  44215-44217. 
Phellodendron   sachaHnense,   44242. 
Phyllocladus  sp.,  44416. 
PhysaUs  peruviaim,  44065. 
Picea  koyamai,  44397. 

meyeri,  44149. 
Pili  nut,  Can-arium  ovatum,  44101. 
Pineapple,  Ananas  sativus,  44338. 
Piptanthus  concolor,  44398. 
Pisum  sativutn,  44231. 
Plum,     Alucha     black,    Pruntis     bok- 

hariensis,  43988. 
Poa  flabellaia,  44000. 
Podocarpus  andina.     See  Xageia  an- 

dina. 
Podocoma  sp..  44192. 
Poha,  PhysaUs  peruviana,  44065. 
Poncirus  trifoliata,  44334. 
Poplar,  Populus  szechuanica,  44424. 
Populus  szechuanica,  44424. 
Potato,    wild.    Solauum     spp.,    44128, 

44184-44186.  44360. 
Prickl.vjiear.  O  punt  in  sp.,  44319. 


Prosopis  chilensis,  44434,  44435. 

juli/iora.     See  Prosopis  chilensis, 
Prvnus  acuminata.     See  Laurocevasus 
acuminata, 
hokhariensis,  43988. 
laurocerasus.     See      Laurocerasus 

officinalis, 
persica.     See  Amygdalus  persica. 
platycarpa.     See    'Amygdalus 
persica  platycarpa. 
serrulata,  44296-44311. 
Psidium  guajava,  43998. 
Psychotria  hacteriophila,  44119,  44278. 
Pyracantha  gibbsii,  44399. 
Pyrus  spp.,  44020,  44276,  44277.  44280, 
44425. 
amygdaliformis,  44041. 
arbutifolia.      See    Aronia    arbuti- 

folia, 
baccata.    See  Mains  baccata. 
betulaefolia,  44042. 
b  ret  Schneider i,  44043. 
calleryana,    43987,    44006,    44044, 

44333. 
communis,  44102. 
heterophyUa,  44046. 
korshinskyi,  44047. 
lindleul,  44146,  44164-44168,  44170- 

44174,  44279. 
malifolia,  44048. 
michauxiit  44049. 
oblongifolia,  44050. 
pa-shia,  44052. 
phaeocarpa  globosa,  44045. 
salicifolia,  44053. 
serotina,  44054. 
scrrulata,  44065. 
sinensis.    See  Pyrus  Undleyi. 
spcctabilis.     See  Mahis  speciabUAs, 
ussvriensis,    44066,    44145,    44147, 
44148,   44150,    44151,   44163, 
44169,    44176.    44235-44237, 
44246,   44274,   44275,    44278. 
ovoidea,  44051. 
variolosa.     See  Pyrus  pashia, 

Quercus  spp.,  44238. 
Quince,  Chinese,  Chaenomeles  lagenaria 
cathayensis,  44249. 

Radish,     Raphanus     sativus,     44293, 

44429-44431. 
Raphanus  sativus,  44293,  44429-44431. 
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SEEDS  AND   PLANTS  IMPORTED. 


Rattan,  Calamus  sp.,  44181. 
RhiLS  rufa,  44075. 
Rhynchosia  sp.,  44118. 

phaseoloides.    See  Dolicholus  pha- 
seoloides. 
Ribes  speoioswn,  44004. 

vulgare,  44347-44349. 
Rice,  Orysa  sativa,  44357,  44358. 

wild,  Zizania  latifolia,  44009. 
RoUiniu  sp.,  44094. 
Rosa  odorata,  44426. 

omeiensis,  44400. 
Rose.  See  Rosa  spp. 
Ruhus  irenaeus,  44401. 

lasiostylus  dizygos,  44402. 

Saccharum    offlcinarum,    44007-44017, 

44023-44035,    44099,    44109,    44152- 

44162,  44326-44332. 
St.-John*s-wort,  Hypericum  sp.,  44390. 
Sapodllla,  Achras  zapota,  44344. 
Sapote,    black,    Diospyros    ebenaster, 

44130.  44187. 
Sechium  edule.    See  Chayota  eduUa, 
Sensitlva,  yellow,  Aeschynomene  spp., 

44040,  44113,  44143. 
Seshan  sp.,  44272. 
Setaria      italica.      See      Cftaetochloa 

itcUica. 
Sideroxylon  australe,  44072. 
Boja  max,  44209-44214. 
Bolanum  spp.,  44128.  44186,  44360. 

immite,  44184. 

mafflia^  44185. 

muricatum,  44021,  44022. 
Sophora  tetrapterai  44413. 
Sorbus  koehneana,  44341. 

meinichii,  44342. 

pohuashanensiSf  43996. 

vilmorini,  44343. 
Sorghum,  Holcus  sorghum,  44039. 
Sorghum  vulgare.  See  Holous  sorghum. 
Spodiopogon  sMricus,  44288. 
Spruce.     See  Picea  app. 
StizoloMnm  nivcum,  44144. 
Strawberry,  Fragaria  vesca,  43997. 
Strychnos  spinosa,  44019. 
Stylidium    gramini/olium.    See     Con- 

dollea  graminifolia. 
^tyrax  tvilsomi,  44403. 
Sugar-apple,  AfWon<i  squamosa,  44244 


Sugar  cane,  Saccharum  officmnf. 
44007-44017,  44023-44035. 4*m 
44109,  44152-44162,  44326- 
44332, 

B-004,  44007. 

B-1753.  44008. 

B-3412,  44017. 

&-6204,  44011. 

B-6308,  44009,  44156. 

B-6450,  44010.  44157. 

B-7169,  44155,  44158. 

Ba.  2471,  44160. 

Ba.  6032,  44153,  44161. 

Ba.  7924,  44154,  44161:. 

B.  H.  10  ( 12  K  44152,  44159. 

Blanca,  44014. 

Caledonia,  44016. 

D-74,  44012. 

I>-306,  44013. 

Demerara  74,  44109.  4433L 

95,  44332. 
Harvard  1193,  44035. 

1309,  44033. 

1421,  44030. 

2048,  44031. 

4068,  44024. 

5005,  44032. 

5039,  44034. 

5082,  44025. 

5150.  44029. 

6047.  44026. 

6065,  44027. 

6159,  44028. 

6301,  44099. 
Jamaica  No.  70.  44326. 

No,  71,  44327. 

No.  72,  44328. 

No.  73,  44329. 

No.  74,  44330. 
Lucler,  44015. 
(No  label),  44023. 
Sunflower,    Helinnthus    angusUfoir*^ 

44103. 
Sunn  hemp,  CrotaJaria  funcea,  44r:4 


Taro,  Colocasia  esculenta,  *^*^-  ^ 
Teosinte,  Euchlaena  mexioana,  44MW 
Thunbergia  gibsonU  44289.  ' 

Tihi-tihl,  Citrus  medica  odoraia.  44..'  | 
44139,  44374. 
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Tineo,  W einmannia  trichosperma, 
44417. 

I 

Tobacco,  Nicotiana  tahacum,  44284. 
Tomato,      Lycopersicon     esctUentum, 

44115,  44117,  44245,  44366,  44437. 
Trachycarpus  takil,  44180. 
Tree  dahlia,  Dahlia  spp.,  43981,  44406. 
Tree     daisy,     Montanoa    hibismfoUat 

.44359. 
Tree-tomato,     Cyphomandra     hetacea, 

44064. 
Tricondylus  dentatus,  44414. 

obliquay  44415. 
TrifoHum  pratense,  44105-44107. 
THticum  aestivum,  44062. 

vulgare.    See  Tritioum  aestivum. 
Trumpet  tree,  Cecropia  palmaia^  44182. 
Tung-oil  tree,  Aleurites  fordii,  44095. 

Ulmas  parvifoUa,  44286. 
Uvaria  rufa,  44091. 

Tetch,  Vicia  sp.,  44190. 
Viburnum  hupehense,  44404. 


Vioia  flp.,  44190. 

faba,  44057,  44058,  44067. 
Vigna    sinensis,    44218-44221,    44229, 

44230. 
Vitis  caribaea^    See  Vitis  tUiaefoUck, 

striata.    See  Cissus  striata, 

tiliaefolia,  44060. 

Walnut,  English,  Juglans  regia,  44199, 

44200. 
Manchurian,  Juglans  mandshuricaf 

44233. 
Wattle.    See  Acacia  spp. 
W einmannia  tnc?to«p6rma,  44417. 
Wheat,  Triticum  aestivum,  44062. 
Wigandia  urens,  44126. 

Zauschneria  caUfomica^  44005. 
Zea  m4iys,  44204. 
Zizania  latifolia^,  44069. 
Ziziphus  jujuba,  44203. 

mistol,  44436,  44442. 

sativa.    See  Ziziphus  jufuba. 

spma-christi,  44361. 


o 


